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ISINGLASS.  A  folid  glutinous  lubitance,  almott  whoUyselattne,  prepared 
cbiefly  from  a  fish  of  the  sturgeon  kind,  caueht  in  rivers  of  Russia  and  Hun- 
gary. The  belluga  yields  the  greatest  quantity,  as  being  the  largest  and  most 
plentiful  fish  in  the  rivers  of  Russia;  out  the  sounds,  or  air  bladders  of  all 
fresh-water  fish,  yield,  more  or  less,  fine  isinglass,  particularly  the  smdler  sorti^ 
found  in  prodigious  quantities  in  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  several  hundred  miles 
beyond  Astracan,  in  the  Wolga,  Talk,  Don,  and  even  as  far  as  Siberia.  The 
following  is  the  usual  mode  of  preparinjc;  isinglass : — ^The  sounds,  or  other  parts 
of  which  it  is  to  be  made,  are  taken  from  uie  fish  while  sweet  and  fresh,  slit 
open,  washed  from  their  slimy  sordes,  divested  of  every  thin  membrane  which 
envelopes  the  sound,  and  then  exposed,  to  stiffen  a  little  in  the  air.  In  this  state 
they  are  formed  into  roUs,  about  the  thickness  of  a  finger,  and  in  length  accor- 
ding to  the  intended  size  of  the  staple :  a  thin  membrane  is  generally  selected 
for  the  centre  of  the  roll,  round  which  the  rest  are  folded  alternately,  and  about 
half  an  inch  of  each  extremity  of  the  roll  is  turned  inwards.  The  due  dimen- 
sions being  thus  obtuned,  the  two  ends  of  what  is  called  short  staple  are  pinned 
together  with  a  small  wooden  peg ;  the  middle  of  the  roll  is  then  pressed  a  little 
downwards,  which  gives  it  the  resemblance  of  a  heart^hape ;  ana  thus  it  is  laid 
on  boards,  or  hung  up  in  the  air  to  dry.  The  sounds  which  compose  the  long 
staple  are  longer  than  the  former ;  but  the  operator  lengthens  thu  sort  at  plea- 
sure, by  intenolding  the  ends  of  one  or  more  pieces  of  the  sound  with  each 
other.  The  extremities  are  fiutened  with  a  peg  like  the  former,  but  the 
middle  part  of  the  roll  is  bent  more  considerably  downwards ;  and  in  order  to 
preserve  the  shape  of  the  three  obtuse  angles  tnus  formed,  a  piece  of  round 
stick,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  fastened  in  each  angle  with  small 
wooden  pegs,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ends.  In  this  state  it  is  permitted  to 
dry  lon^  enough  to  retain  its  form,  when  the  pegs  and  sticks  are  taken  out,  and 
the  drymg  completed ;  lastly,  the  pieces  of  isinglass  are  collocated  in  rows,  by 
running  packthread  throuffh  the  pe|fholes,  for  convenience  of  package  and 
exportation.  The  common  kinds  ofismglass,  called  the  *'book*'  and  "ordinary 
staple,"  are  composed  of  the  membranes,  which  will  not  admit  of  a  similar  for- 
mation with  the  preceding;  the  pieces,  therefore,  alter  their  sides  are  folded 
inwardly,  are  bent  in  the  centre  m  such  manner  that  the  opposite  sides  resem- 
ble the  cover  of  a  book,  from  whence  its  name :  a  pee  beinff  run  across  the 
middle,  fiutens  the  sides  together,  and  thus  it  is  dried  like  the  former.  This 
sort  is  interleaved,  and  the  pe^^  run  across  the  ends,  the  better  to  prevent  its 
unfolding.  Ichthyocolla,  or  isinglass,  is  one  of  the  purest  and  finest  of  the 
animal  ^ues,  of  no  particnlar  smell  or  taste.    Beaten  into  thready  it  dissolvea 


4  IVORY. 

pretty  readily  in  boiling  water  or  milk,  and  forms  a  gelatinous  substance,  which 
yields  a  mild  nutriment,  and  proves  useful,  medicinally,  in  some  disorders. 

IVORY.  The  tusk  of  the  male  elephant  It  is  an  intermediate  substance 
between  bone  and  horn — hard*  solid,  white,  and  capable  of  taking  a  good 
polish.  The  finest,  whitest,  and  most  compact  ivory  comes  from  Ceylon,  which, 
It  is  observed,  keeps  its  colour  better,  ana  therefore  bears  a  higher  value  than 
the  ivory  of  Guinea.  The  article  is  chiefly  consumed  for  the  handles  of  knives, 
for  ornamental  utensils,  instruments,  cases,  boxes,  balls,  combs,  dice,  slabs  for 
miniature  paintings,  and  an  infinity -of  toys.  The  coal  of  ivory  is  also  used 
in  the  arts  under  the  denomination  of  ivoiy  black.  The  tooth  of  the  sea- 
horse is  aliK)  called  ivory,  but  from  its  extreme  hardness  it  is  rarely  worked  but 
for  making  artificial  teeth,  for  which  purpose  it  is  admirably  adapted,  on 
account  of  the  extremely  hard  steel-like  white  enamel  which  covers  it  The 
shavings  of  ivory  procured  from  the  ivory  turners,  for  domestic  use,  are  boiled 
in  water,  in  the  same  manner  as  hartshorn  shavings,  and  form  a  jelly  inferior 
to  none.  Any  piece  of  ivory,  scraped  into  shavings,  will  answer  equally  well 
to  sending  to  the  turners,  which  is  not  always  practicable.  In  the  manufac- 
turing of  various  articles  of  ivory  and  bone,  a  difficulty  is  experienced  on 
account  of  their  brittleness;  they  are  therefore  softened  by  submitting  them 
to  the  action  of  aauafortis  for  twelve  hours,  and  subsequently,  it  is  said,  to  the 
**  juice  of  berries,'  to  preserve  the  colour.  They  are  thus  rendered  so  soft  and 
pliant,  as  to  take  an  impression  from  a  dye.  Tney  are  hardened  again  by  im- 
mersing them  in  strong  vinegar  for  four  or  five  hours.  When  ivory  is  dis- 
coloured, it  may  be  whitened  or  bleached  by  steeping  it  in  a  strong  solution  of 
alum.  The  ivoiy  should  then  be  covered  with  cloth,  to  prevent  it  from  drying 
too  quickly,  which  renders  it  liable  to  split. 

Ivory  is  stained  of  various  colours  in  the  following  manner :  Red. — ^Take  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  the  cuttings  of  scarlet  cloth,  half  a  pound  of  sof^ 
soap;  let  the  soap  be  well  rubbed  into  the  cloth;  then  put  them  into  an 
earthen  vessel,  ana  pour  upon  them  two  quarts  of  water ;  afterwards,  boil  them 
for  a  considerable  time,  which  will  extract  all  the  colouring  matter.  The  cloth 
may  then  be  taken  from  the  vessel,  and  the  coloured  liquor  pressed  out.  The 
ivory  to  be  stained  is  now  to  be  dipped  in  aquafortis,  then  in  cold  water,  and 
from  thence  into  the  dye,  whilst  it  is  warm,  which  will  stain  it  of  a  beautiful 
red.  Yeliow, — Boil  the  ivory  in  a  solution  of  one  pound  of  alum  in  two  quarts 
of  water,  tlien  immerse  them  for  half  an  hour  in  a  liquid  prepared  by  boiling 
half  a  pound  of  turmeric  in  a  gallon  of  water,  until  it  be  reduced  to  three  quarts, 
and  afterwards  plunee  the  coloured  substance  into  alum  water.  Green.— The 
dye  bath  for  this  colour  is  best  made  of  a  solution  of  verdigris  in  aqua  fortis; 
the  process,  in  other  respects,  may  he  the  same  as  that  described  for  yellow. 
Blue. — Dip  the  ivory  that  has  been  made  green  into  a  hot  and  strong  solution 
of  pearl  ashes,  which  will  turn  it  to  a  fine  blue.  Purple.^D'molve  one  ounce 
of  sal-ammoniac  in  four  ounces  of  aqua  regia,  to  form  the  dye :  prepare  the 
ivory,  as  in  the  yellow,  by  boiling  it  in  a  solution  of  alum.  Ivory  may  be 
silvered  by  immersing  a  slip  of  ivory  in  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  sUver,  and 
letting  it  remain  till  the  solution  has  given  to  it  a  deep  yellow  colour ;  then 
take  it  out,  and  immerse  it  in  a  glass  vessel  of  clear  water,  and  thus  expose  it, 
in  water,  to  the  rays  of  the  sun :  in  about  three  hours  the  ivory  acquires  a 
black  colour,  but  the  black  surface,  on  being  rubbed,  soon  becomes  changed  to 
a  brilliant  silver. 

IVORY  PAPER.  The  properties  which  render  ivory  so  desirable  a  subject 
for  the  miniature  painter  and  other  artists,  are  the  evenness  and  fineness  of  its 
grain,  its  allowing  all  water  colours  laid  on  its  surface  to  be  washed  out  with  a 
soil  wet  brush,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  artist  may  scrape  off  the  colour 
from  any  particular  part  by  means  of  the  point  of  a  knife  or  other  convenient 
instrument,  and  thus  heighten  and  add  brilliancy  to  the  lights  in  his  painting 
more  expeditiously  and  efficaciously  than  can  be  done  in  any  other  way.  The 
objections  to  ivory  are — its  high  price,  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  plates  ex- 
ceeding very  moderate  dimensions,  and  the  coarseness  of  grain  in  the  larger  of 
these;  its  liability,  ,when  thin,  to  warp  by  changes  of  the  weather,  and  its 
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property  of  turning  yellow  by  long  exposure  to  the  light,  owing  to  the  oil  which 
it  contains.  Traces  made  on  the  surface  of  this  paper  by  a  hard  black  lead 
pencil  are  much  easier  efiiiced  by  Indian  rubber  than  from  common  drawing 
paper,  which  circumstance,  together  with  the  extremely  fine  lines  which  its 
hard  and  even  surface  is  capable  of  receiving,  peculiarly  adapts  it  for  the 
reception  of  the  most  delicate  kind  of  pendl  drawings  and  outlmes.  Tlie 
colours  laid  upon  it  have  a  jgreater  brilliancy  than  when  laid  upon  ivory,  owine 
to  the  superior  whiteness  of  the  ground.  Colours  on  ivoxy  are  apt  to  be  injured 
by  the  transudation  of  the  animal  oil,  a  defect  which  the  ivory  paper  is  free 
from.  The  following  is  the  process  given  by  Mr.  Ainslie  (of  Stratton  ground, 
Westminster,)  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  for  which  he  was  voted  the  sum  of  thir^ 
guineas.  *<  Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  clean  parchment  cuttings,  and  put 
tnem  into  a  two-quart  pan,  with  nearly  as  much  water  as  it  will  hold ;  boil  the 
mixture  gently  for  four  or  five  hours,  adding  water  from  lime  to  time,  to  supply 
the  place  of  that  driven  off  by  evaporation ;  then  carefully  strain  the  liquor 
from  ihe  dregs  through  a  cloth,  and  when  cold  it  will  form  a  strong  jelly,  which 
may  be  called  size  No.  1.  Return  the  dregs  of  the  preceding  process  into 
the  pan,  fill  it  with  water,  and  Again  boil  it  as  before,  for  four  or  five  hours ; 
then  strain  off  the  liquor,  and  call  it  size  No.  2.  Take  three  sheets  of  draw- 
ing paper,  (outsides  will  answer  the  purpose  perfectly  well,  and  being  much 
cheaper  are  therefore  to  be  preferreo,)  wet  tnem  on  both  sides  with  a  soft 

rnge  dipped  in  water,  and  paste  them  tofi^ether  with  the  size  No.  2.  While 
y  are  still  wet,  lay  them  on  a  table,  and  place  them  on  a  smooth  slab  of 
writing  slate,  of  a  size  somewhat  smaller  than  the  paper ;  turn  up  the  edges 
of  the  paper,  and  paste  them  on  the  back  of  the  slate,  and  then  allow  them  to 
dry  gradually ;  wet,  as  before,  three  more  sheets  of  the  same  kind  of  paper, 
and  paste  them  on  the  others,  one  at  a  time;  cut  off  with  a  knife  what  projects 
beyond  the  edges  of  the  slate,  and  when  the  whole  has  become  perfectly  dry, 
wrap  a  small  piece  of  slate  in  coarse  sand  paper,  and  with  this  rubber  make 
the  siurface  of  the  paper  quite  even  and  smooth;  ]then  paste  on  an  inside 
sheet,  which  must  be  quite  free  from  spots  or  dirt  of  any  kind,  cut  off  the 
projecting  edges  as  before,  and  when  dry,  rub  it  with  fine  glass  paper,  which 
will  produce  a  perfectly  smooth  surface.  Now  take  half  a  pint  of  the  size 
No.  I,  melt  it  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  then  stir  into  it  three  table  spoonsful 
of  fine  planter  of  Paris ;  when  the  mixtiu-e  is  completed,  pour  it  out  on  the 
paper,  and  with  a<soft  wet  sponge  distribute  it  as  evenly  as  possible  over  the 
surface ;  then  allow  the  surface  to  dry  slowly,  and  rub  it  agam  with  fine  glass 
paper.  Lastly,  take  a  few  spoonsful  of  the  size  No.  1,  and  mix  it  with 
three-fourths  its  quantity  of  water;  unite  the  two  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  when 
the  mass  has  cooled,  so  as  to  be  in  a  semi-gelatinous  state,  pour  about  one- 
third  of  it  on  the  surface  of  the  paper,  and  spread  it  evenly  with  the  sponge ; 
when  this  has  dried,  pour  on  another  portion,  and  afterwards  the  remainder ; 
when  the  whole  has  again  become  dry,  rub  it  over  lightly  with  fine  glass-paper^ 
and  the  process  is  completed ;  it  may  accordingly  be  cut  away  from  the  slab  of 
slate,  and  is  ready  fur  use."  The  quantity  of  ingredients  above  mentioned  is 
sufiScient  for  a  piece  of  paper  17^  by  15|  inches.  Plaster  of  Paris  gives  a  per- 
fectly white  surface ;  oxide  of  zinc,  mixed  with  plaster  of  Paris,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  four  parts  of  the  former  to  three  of  the  latter,  gives  a  tint  very  near 
resembling  ivory ;  precipitated  carbonate  of  barytes  gives  a  tint  intermediate 
between  the  two. 


J. 


JACK,  in  Mechanics,  a  portable  machine  for  raising  great  weights  through  a 
small  space.  It  consists  of  a  rack  and  pinion  inclosed  within  a  strong  wooden 
case,  and  the  power  is  applied  by  means  of  a  winch  or  handle  fixed  upon  the 
axis  of  the  pinion;  the  upper  end  of  the  rack  is  formed  into  two  horns,  to  take 
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proioct  Isterally  throueh  a  longitudinal  groove  in  the  caie,  which  Me  lued  upon 
occaiioni  when  there  la  not  room  to  introduce  the  jack  beneath  tlie  load.  To 
prevent  the  labourer!  being  overpowered,  there  'a  ■  ratchet-wheel  and  pall  on 
the  axi*  of  the  pinion. 

JACK  (KiTcnrM).  A  machine  in  which  the  detcent  of  a  weight  ii  made  to 
turn  a  ipit.  The  ordinary  conitrueCion  i»  repreiented  in  the  annexed  iketch, 
which  ma^  be  briefly  deicribed  as  fol- 
low! : — a  i*  a  barrel,  round  which  ia 
coiled  a  lino  of  considerable  length ; 
the  other  end  of  this  line  is  reeved 
through  two  threefold  or  fourfold  pul- 
leyi,  a  b  and  e,  generally  placed  againat 
the  otiCiide  of  the  houie,  and  at  a  conn- 
derable  height,  »d  ai  to  allow  the  greater 
range  for  the  weight  d  attached  to  the 
lower  block  e  to  act  in.  Upon  the 
■pindle  of  the  barrel  ia  fixed  n  pulley 
e,  and  a  aimilar  one  ii  alao  fitted  lo 
the  ipit  g,  and  round  theie  two  pulleys 

Knei  an  endUu  chain.  The  weight  d 
ing  Boffiident  to  overcome  the  fnction 
of  the  machine,  deicenda  slowly,  and  un- 
coili  the  line  by  turning  the  barre!  round,  which  canaei  the  (pit  likewlie  to  revolve. 
"J'o  render  the  motion  equal,  and  to  prevent  the  jerks  which  would  arise  in  the 
CMC  of  the  meat  being  unequally  spitted,  so  as  lo  act  with  more  force  on  one 
aide  of  the  spit  than  on  the  other,  a  wheel  of  about  forty  teeth  is  placed  on  the 
axis  of  the  barrel,  and  works  into  a  double  threaded  screw,  placed  upon  the 
■pindle  of  the  horizontal  fly,  which  thus  performa  a  revolution  for  every  two 
teeth  of  the  wheel,  or  twenty  revoluliona  far  one  of  the  barrel  a,  and  by  this 
great  velocity  prevents  any  alteration  in  the  modon  of  the  barrel.  When  the 
weifftit  has  descended  through  iti  range,  it  is  wound  up  by  a  handle  which  can 
be  fixed  on  a  square  end  of  the  borrelspindle.  The  Chinese  crane  would,  per- 
haps, be  found  a  superior  arrangement  to  the  treble  or  fourfold  blocks,  as  the 
friction  is  considerably  less. 

J  ACK  (Shoxe).  Another  contrivance  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  former, 
but  acting  not  by  a  weight,  but  by  means  of  the  smoke  ot  rarefied  air  passing 
up  the  chimney,  which  striking  against  a  set  of  oblique  vanes,  fixed  to  a  ver- 
tical spindle,  cause*  it  to  revolve  with  great  rapidity.  Upon  the  spindle  is  fixed 
a  small  bevilled  wheel  working  into  another  small  wheel  placed  upon  a  hortxon- 
tal  axis,  which  has  a  screw  cut  upon  the  other  end  of  it;  this  screw  worka 
into  a  wheel  on  the  axis  of  the  pulley  that  drives  the  spit :  the  latter  is  thai 
carried  slowly  round.  The  vanes  should  be  placed  in  the  narrow  part  of  the 
chimney,  where  the  motion  of  the  smoke  is  swiftest,  and  should  occupy  nearly 
the  whole  space,  lo  as  to  intercept  the  greatest  part  of  the  currenL 

JACK  IN  THE  BOX.  A  large  wooden  solid  screw,  turning  in  a  hollow  one, 
which  forms  the  upper  port  of  a  strong  woodei^  box,  shaped  like  the  fhistrum  of 
a  pyramid  ;  it  is  used  by  means  of  levers,  passing  through  holes  in  it,  as  a 
press  in  packin|[,  and  for  other  purposes. 

JAMB-POSTS.  The  side  posts  of  doors.  Mr.  T.  N.  Parker 
having  noticed  how  rapidly  the  lower  ends  of  dool^posts 
decayed  where  they  ere  exposed  to  wet,  contrived  a  cast-iron 
socket  for  them,  which  is  much  uaed  m  Shropshire,  and  might 
be  ^nerally  introduced  with  advantage.  The  sketch  in  the 
subjoined  cut  repreaents  one  of  them  beautifully  cast  by  tlie 
Colcbrook-Dole  Company;  the  weight  of  them  is  only  71bs. 
the  pair,  and  they  are  retailed  in  Osweitry  at  2J(i  the  pound. 
When  the  increased  durability  ,and  strength  conferred  by 
these  metal  sockets,  to  an  important  part  of  a  buildine,  is  considered,  their 
liiflling  cof  t  will  not,  we  think,  form  an  impediment  tu  tlieir  empIoymenL 
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JAPANNING.  The  art  of  painting  and  varnishing,  after  the  manner 
originally  practised  by  the  natives  of  Japan,  in  the  East  Indies.  It  is  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  and  beautifying  various  articles,  usually  or  wood 
aod  metal,  as  well  as  of  pftpcr,  leather,  and  cloth,  when  they  are  properly 
prepared  for  the  puipose.  Those  articles  we  most  commonly  find  japanned, 
are  pieces  of  household  furniture,  cabinet  work,  boxes  of  all  kinds,  trays, 
acreens,  &c.  and,  very  generally,  those  articles  made  of  any  of  the  above-men- 
tioned or  similar  materials,  which  it  may  be  desired  to  preserve  from  moisture ; 
and  this  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  effect,  from  its  diying  veiy  hard,  and  being 
impervious  to  water  at  all  moderate  temperatures,  even  to  boiling  in*  some 
cases;  but  it  may  be  employed  on  any  dry  substance  that  is  sufficiently 
inflexible  to  prevent  the  japan  coating  from  being  cracked  or  forced  off.  The 
true  japan,  or  that  said  to  be  used  by  the  natives  of  Japan  and  China,  is  a 
sort  of  varnish  or  lacker  peculiar  to  itself.  It  is  sometimes  brought  over  to 
this  country ;  but  on  account  of  the  injury  arising  from  its  poisonous  Qualities, 
to  those  persons  employed  in  working  with  it,  is  now  seldom  used.  It  is  the' 
jttice  of  a  peculiar  tree  growing  in  those  parts,  and  is  collected  by  making  an 
mcision  into  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  placing  vessels  under* 
neath  to  receive  it  Tnis  juice  has  the  appearance  of  cream  wnen  it  first  runs 
from  the  tree,  but  on  exposure  to  the  air  it  becomes  black.  It  is  prepared  for 
use  by  submitting  it  to  the  action  of  the  open  air  in  shallow  vessels,  and  is  kept 
constantly  sdrred  for  many  hours,  so  that  by  having  all  parts  equally  exposed, 
it  may  become  of  a  uniform  deep  black.  A  portion  of  welt-charred  wood 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder  is  added,  and  it  is  then  fit  for  use.  The  Japanese 
first  spread  it  thinly  and  evenly  over  the  body  intended  to  be  japanneo,  and 
then  coy  it  in  the  sun.  If  necessary,  another  coat  is  laid  on,  and  dried  as 
before.  It  very  soon  becomes  harder  than  most  of  the  substances  on  which  it 
is  laid.  As  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  hard,  it  is  polished  with  a  smooth  stone  and 
water,  until  it  becomes  as  smooth  and  even  as  a  plate  of  glass,  and  then  wiping 
it  dry,  it  is  ready  to  be  varnished,  except  when  figures  or  other  ornaments  are 
to  be  drawn  on  it  in  gold  or  silver :  in  that  case,  the  form  of  the  figures  or 
other  ornaments  is  to  be  traced  on  the  work  with  a  pencil,  in  the  varnish  noticed 
below.  When  thu  varnish  is  almost  dry,  the  gold  or  silver  leaf  is  to  be  laid 
on ;  the  whole  is  then  ready  to  receive  the  varnish,  or  finishing  coat,  which 
must  be  spread  on  thin,  and  as  evenly  as  possible.  This  varnish  is  a  particular 
sort  of  ou  procured  in  Japan,  boiled  and  mixed  with  turpentine.  When 
any  other  colour  than  black  is  desired,  the  proper  colour  must  be  mixed  with 
the  varnish,  and  the  whole  spread  on,  particular  care  being  taken  that  it  be 
laid  on  evenly.  The  above  is  the  method  of  japanning  said  to  be  practised  by 
the  natives  of  Japan.  Our  method  differs  from  it  considerably ;  it  is  less 
durable,  but  its  practice  is  not  so  injurious  to  the  health.  We  in  some  cases 
employ  a  priming  or  under  coat  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  any  inequdities, 
and  making  smooth  the  surface  to  be  japanned ;  but  at  other  times  the  priming 
is  altogether  omitted,  the  coloured  varnish  or  proper  japan  grouna  being 
applied  immediately  to  the  substance  to  be  japanned.  The  former  is  the 
method  that  was  usually  practised,  and  still  is,  in  those  cases  when  the  surface 
is  very  uneven  and  rough ;  but  when  the  surface  is  smooth,  as  in  the  case  of 
metals,  smooth  grained  wood,  &c.  it  is  now  always  rejected.  The  advanti^e  of 
usin^  the  priming  or  undercoat  is,  that  it  makes  a  saving  in  the  Quantity  of 
▼amish  used,  because  the  matter  of  which  the  priining  is  composed  nils  up  the 
inequalities  in  the  surface  of  the  bod^  to  be  varnished,  and  makes  it  easy,  by 
means  of  rubbing  and  water  polishing,  to  procure  an  even  surface  for  the 
▼amish.  This  was,  therefore,  such  a  convenience  in  the  case  of  rou^h  and 
uneven  surfaces,  that  it  became  an  established  method,  and  is  still  retained  in 
many  instances.  There  is,  however,  this  inconvenience  always  attending  the 
use  of  priming  or  undercoat  of  size  and  whiting,  that  the  iapan  coats  of  var- 
nisb  and  colour  will  be  constantly  liable  to  be  cracked  and  peeled  off  by  any 
violence,  and  will  not  endure  near  so  long  as  the  bodies  japanned  in  the  same 
manner,  but  without  the  priming.  This  may  be  easily  observed  by  comparing 
those  articles  that  have  been  some  time  in  wear,  especiaUy  snuffboxes,  m  the 
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japanning  of  which  the  priming  has  been  used,  with  those  in  which  it  has  been 
omitted;  the  latter  neVer  peel  or  crack,  or  suffer  damage,  unless  by  great 
violence,  and  such  a  continual  rubbing  as  wastes  away  the  substance  of  the 
varnish,  while  the  j&PAn  coats  of  the  former  crack  and  fly  off  in  flakes,  when- 
ever any  knock  or  fall,  especially  at  the  edges,  exposes  Uiem  to  injury.  The 
Birmingham  manufacturers  who  originally  practised  the  japanning  only  on 
metflJs,  to  which  the  reason  before  stated  for  the  use  of  priming  did  not  apply, 
and  who  took  up  this  art  of  themselves,  as  a  new  thing,  of  course  omitted  at 
first  the  use  of  any  such  undercoat,  and  not  finding  it  more  necessary  in  the 
instance  of  papier  machi  and  some  other  things,  than  on  metals,  contmue  still 
to  reject  it ;  on  which  account  the  boxes  and  other  articles  of  their  manufac- 
ture are,  with  regard  to  the  wear,  much  better  than  those  on  which  the  priming 
IS  still  used. 

Having  thus  noticed  the  method  originally  practbed,  and  the  chief  variation 
in  the  method  now  employed,  we  shall  pass  on  to  the  manner  of  proceeding 
with  the  work  to  be  japanned ;  the  first  in  order  will  be  the— 

Priminp. — ^The  pnming  is  a  composition  of  strong  size  and  whiting.  The 
size  shoi:^  be  of  a  consistency  between  the  common  double  size  and  glue,  and 
mixed  with  as  much  whiting  as  will  give  it  a  good  body,  so  as  to  hide  the  sur- 
hce  of  whatever  it  is  laid  upon.  But  when  the  work  is  of  a  more  particular 
kind,  it  is  better  to  employ  the  glover's  or  the  parchment  size,  instead  of  the 
common,  and  if  about  a  fourth  of  isinglass  be  added  it  will  be  still  better,  and 
if  not  laid  on  too  thick,  will  be  much  less  liable  to  peel  or  crack.  The  work 
should  be  prepared  for  this  priming  by  being  well  cleaned,  and  brushed  over 
with  hot  size,  diluted  with  two-thirds  of  water,  provided  it  be  of  common 
strength ;  the  priming  should  then  be  laid  on  with  a  brush  as  ievenly  as  pos- 
sible, and  left  to  dry.  If  the  surface  be  tolerably  even  on  which  the  priming  is 
used,  two  coats  of  it  laid  on  in  this  manner  will  be  sufficient ;  but  if  on  trial 
with  a  wet  rag  or  sponge  it  will  not  receive  a  proper  water  polish  on  account  of 
any  inequalities  not  sufficiently  filled  up,  one  or  more  coats  must  be  given  it. 
Previous  to  the  last  coat  being  laid  ony  the  work  should  be  smoothed  by  rubbing 
it  with  the  Dutch  rushes,  or  fine  glass  paper.  When  the  last  coat  is  dry,  the 
water  polish  should  be  given,  by  passing  over  every  part  of  it  with  a  fine  rag 
or  sponge  moistened,  till  the  wnole  appear  perfectly  plain  and  even ;  the 
primmg  will  then  be  completed,  and  the  work  ready  to  receive  the  japan 

E'ound,  or  coloured  varnish.  But  when  wood  or  leather  is  to  be  japanned,  the 
tter  being  first  securely  stretched  on  a  fnme  or  board,  and  no  priminf^  is 
used,  the  best  preparation  is  to  lay  on  two  or  three  coats  of  coarse  varnish, 
prepared  in  the  following  manner :  **  Take  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine  one  pint, 
and  of  coarse  seed-lac  and  resin,  each  two  ounces.  Dissolve  the  seed-lac  and 
resin  in  the  spirit,  and  then  strain  ofi*  the  varnish."  This  varnish,  like  all 
Others  formed  of  spirits  of  wine,  must  be  laid  on  in  a  warm  place,  and  all 
dampness  should  be  avoided ;  for  either  cold  or  moisture  chills  it,  and  thus 
prevents  its  taking  proper  hold  of  the  substance  oir  which  it  is  laid.  When  the 
work  is  so  prepared,  or  by  the  priming  with  the  composition  of  size  and  whiting 
before  described,  the  proper  japan  ground  must  be  laid  on. 

Japan  Qroundt, — The  proper  japan  srounds  are  either  such  as  are  formed  by 
the  varnish  and  colour,  where  Uie  whole  is  to  remain  of  one  simple  colour,  or 
by  the  varnish  with  or  without  colour,  on  which  some  painting  or  other  deco- 
ration is  afterwards  to  be  laid.  This  ground  is  best  formed  of  shell-lac  var- 
nish, and  the  colour  desired ;  except  in  the  case  of  white,  which  requires  a 
peculiar  treatment,  as  we  shall  presently  explain,  or  when  great  brightness  is 
required,  in  which  case  also  other  means  must  be  pursued.  The  following  is 
the  composition  and  manner  of  preparing  the  shell-lac  varnish : — "  Take  of  the 
best  shell-lac,  five  ounces ;  break  it  into  a  very  coarse  powder,  and  put  it  into 
a  bottle  that  will  hold  about  three  pints  or  two  quarts;  add  to  it  one  <juart  of 
rectified  spirits  of  wine,  and  place  the  bottle  in  a  gentle  heat,  where  it  must 
continue  two  or  three  days,  but  should  be  frequency  well  shaken.  The  gum 
will  then  be  dissolved,  and  the  solution  should  be  filtered  through  a  flannel 
bag ;  and  when  what  will  pass  through  freely  is  come  off,  it  should  be  put  into 
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h  proper  sixed  bottle,  and  kept  carefully  stopped  up  for  use.  The  bag  may 
also  toen  be  pressed  with  the  hand  till  the  remainder  of  the  fluid  be  forced  out; 
which,  if  it  be  tolerably  clear,  may  be  employed  for  coarser  purposes,  or  kept 
to  be  added  to  the  next  quantity  that  shall  be  made,"  ,  Any  pigments  whatever 
may  be  used  with  the  shell-lac  varnish,  which  will  give  the  tint  of  the  ground 
desired,  and  they  may  be  mixed  tc^ther  to  form  any  compound  colours ;  but, 
with  respect  to  such  as  require  peculiar  methods  for  producing  them  of  the 
first  degree  of  brightness,  we  shall  particularize  them  below.  They  should  all 
be  ground  very  smooth  in  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  then  mixed  with  the  var- 
nish. It  should  be  spread  over  the  work  very  carefully  and  even  with  a  camel- 
hair  brush.  As  metals  never  require  the  priming  of  size  and  whiting,  tlie 
japan  ground  may  be  applied  immediately  to  them^  without  any  other  prepa- 
ration than  cleaning,  except  in  the  instances  referred  to  below. 

WkUe  Japfm  GroicruJb.— The  forming  a  ^ound  perfectly  white,  and  of  the  first 
degree  of  hardness,  has  not  yet  been  attained  in  the  art  of  japanning,  as  there 
are  no  substances  which  can  be  dissolved,  so  as  to  form  a  very  hard  varnish, 
but  what  have  too  much  colour  not  to  deprave  the  whiteness.  The  nearest 
approach,  however,  to  a  perfect  white  varnish  already  known,  is  made  by  the 
following  composition : — *'  Take  flake  white,  or  white-lead,  washed  and  ground 
up  with  the  sixth  of  its  weight  of  starch,  and  then  dried ;  temper  it  properly 
for  spreading  with  the  mastic  varnish  prepared  in  the  following  manner :— - 
take  five  ounces  of  mastic  in  powder,  and  put  it  into  a  proper  bottle,  with  a 

rnd  of  spirit  of  turpentine ;  let  them  boil  in  a  gentle  heat  till  the  mastic 
dissolved,  and  if  there  appear  to  be  any  foulness,  strain  off*  the  solution 
through  flannel."  Lay  these  on  the  body  to  be  japanned,  prepared  either  with 
or  wiUiout  the  priming,  in  the  manner  as  above  directed,  and  then  varnish  over 
it  with  five  or  six  coats  of  the  following  varnish : — ''  Provide  any  quantity  of  the 
best  seed-lac,  and  pick  out  of  it  all  the  clearest  and  whitest  grains ;  take  of 
this  seed-lac  two  ounces,  and  of  gum  aniroi  three  ounces,  and  dissolve  &em, 
being  previouslv  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder,  in  about  a  quart  of  spirit  of  wine, 
and  strain  off"  a. 3  clear  varnish."  Tne  seed-lac  will  ^ive  a  slight  tinge  to  this 
composition ;  but  it  cannot  be  omitted  where  the  varnish  is  wanted  to  be  hard, 
though  where  a  softer  will  answer  the  end,  the  proportion  may  be  diminished, 
and  a  little  crude  turpentine  added  to  the  gum  animi,  to  take  off  the  brittle- 
ness.  A  very  good  varnish  entirely  firee  from  brittleness  nuiy  be  formed  by 
dissolving  gum  animi  in  old  nut  or  poppy  oil,  which  must  be  made  to  boil 
gently  wnen  the  gum  is  put  into  it  The  ground  of  white  may  be  laid  on  in  this 
varnish,  and  then  a  coat  or  two  of  it  may  be  put  over  the  ground,  but  it  must  be 
well  diluted  with  oil  of  turpentine  before  it  is  used.  This,  however,  is  a  long 
time  in  drying,  and  is  more  liable  to  injury  than  the  other,  from  its  tenderness. 

J^iu  Japan  Grounds  may  be  formed  of  bright  Prussian  blue,  or  verditer 
glazed  over  with  Prussian  blue,  or  of  smalt  The  colour  may  be  mixed  with 
the  ihell-lac  varnish,  as  before  directed,  but  as  the  shell-lac  will  somewhat 
injure  the  colour  by  givineit  a  yellow  tinge,  where  a  bright  blue  is  required, 
the  method  before  directed  in  the  case  of  white  grounds  must  be  pursuea. 

For  a  Scarlet  Japan  Oroundf  vermilion  may  m  used ;  but  its  effect  is  much 
improved  by  glazing  it  over  with  carmine  or  fine  lake.  If,  however,  the 
highest  degree  of  brightness  be  required,  the  white  varnish  must  be  used. 

For  Briaht  Yellow  Oroundt,  king's  yellow  may  be  used,  and  the  effect  will  be 
heightened  by  dissolving  powdered  turmeric  root  in  the  spirit  of  wine,  of  which 
the  upper  or  polishing  coat  is  made,  which  spirit  of  wine  must  be  strained  firom 
off- the  dregs  hefore  tne  seed-lac  be  added  to  it  to  form  the  varnish.  The  seed- 
lac  varnish  is  not  equally  injurious  here,  as  in  the  case  of  some  other  colours, 
because,  being  tinged  with  a  reddish  yellow,  it  is  little  more  dian  an  addition 
to  the  force  of  the  colours. 

Green  Grounds  may  be  produced  by  mixing  the  Prussian  blue,  or  distilled 
verdigris,  with  king's  yellow,  and  the  effect  will  be  rendered  extremely 
brilliant,  by  laying  them  on  a  ground  of  leaf-gold.  They  may  any  of  them 
be  used  successfully  with  good  seed-lac  varnish,  for  the  reasons  before 
given. 

VOL.  II.  B 
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Orange  Cahured  Groundi  may  be  formed  by  mixing  vermflion,  or  red  lead, 
with  kine*8  yellow  or  orange  lake ;  or  red  orpiment  wiU  make  a  brighter  orange 
ground  tnan  can  be  produced  by  any  mixture. 

PurpU  Grtmnda  may  be  produced  by  the  mixture  of  lake  or  vermilion  with 
Prussian  blue.    They  may  oe  treated  as  the  rest  with  respect  to  the  varnish. 

Black  Qroundt  may  be  formed  by  either  ivory-black  or  lamp-black ;  but  the 
former  is  preferable.  These  may  be  always  laid  on  with  the  shell-lac  vamish, 
and  have  their  upper  or  polishing  coats  of  common  seed-lac  varnish. 

Common  Blaci  «/apafi  Qroundt  on  Metal^  by  means  of  heat,  are  thus  performed  : 
The  piece  of  work  to  be  japanned  must  be  painted^  over  with  drying  oil,  and 
when  it  is  moderately  dry,  must  be  put  into  a  stove  of  such  heat  as  will  change 
the  oil  black  without  burning  it  The  stove  should  not  be  too  hot  when  the 
work  is  put  into  it,  nor  the  heat  increased  too  fast,  either  of  which  errors  would 
make  it  blister;  but  the  slower  the  heat  is  augmented,  and  the  longer  it  is 
continued,  provided  it  be  restrained  within  a  due  degree,  the  harder  will  be  the 
coat  of  japan.  Thu  kind  of  japan  requires  no  polish,  having  received,  when 
properly  managed,  a  sufficient  one  from  the  heat 

The  TorUnae-tM^U  Ground,  produced  by  heat,  is  not  less  valuable  for  its  great 
hardness,  and  bearing  to  be  made  hotter  than  boilina;  water  without  damage, 
than  for  its  beauttfm  appearance.  It  is  to  be  made  bv  means  of  a  varnish 
prepared  in  the  foUowine  manner : — Take  one  gallon  of  good  linseed  oil,  and 
naif  a  pound  of  amber ;  boil  them  together  till  the  oil  becomes  very  brown  and 
thick ;  strain  it  then  through  a  coarse  cloth,  and  set  it  again  to  boil,  in  which 
state  it  must  be  continued  till  it  acquire  a  consistence  resembling  that  of  pitch ; 
it  will  then  be  lit  for  use.  Having  thus  prepared  the  varnish,  clean  well  the 
substance  which  is  to  be  iapanned;  then  lay  vermilion,  tempered  with 
ahell-lae  varnish,  or  with  dryms;  oil  very  thinly  diluted  with  oil  of  turpentine, 
on  the  pWes  intended  to  imitate  the  more  transparent  parts  of  the  tortoise- 
shell.  When  the  vermilion  is  dry,  brush  the  whole  over  with  black  varnish, 
tempered  to  a  due  consistence  wi&  the  oil  of  turpentine.  When  set  and  firm, 
put  the  work  into  a  stove  where  it  may  undergo  a  very  strong  beat,  which  must 
be  continued  a  considerable  time :  if  even  throe  weeks  or  a  monUi  it  will  be 
better.  This  ground  may  be  decorated  with  pamting  and  gilding  in  the  same 
manner  as  any  other  varnished  surfietce,  which  had  best  be  done  after  the  ground 
has  been  haxaened ;  but  it  is  wdl  to  give  a  second  annealing  with  a  more  gentle 
heat  after  it  is  finished.  A  very  goM  black  japan  may  be  made  by  mixine  a 
little  japan  ^Id  size  with  ivory  or  lamp-black ;  this  will  bear  a  good  gloas 
without  requiring  to  be  varnished  afterwarda. 

Cf  PakUh^  Japan  Work.  Japan  work  should  be  painted  with  colours  in 
varnish;  and  in  that  case,  all  pigments  or  solid  colours  whatever  may  be  used, 
and  the  peculiar  disadvantages  which  attend  several  kinds,  with  respect  to  oil 
or  water,  cease  with  regard  to  this  sort  of  vehicle,  for  they  are  secured  by  it, 
when  properly  managed,  from  die  least  hazard  of  chanj;inf^  or  flying.  The 
preparation  of  colours  for  this  use  consists,  therefore,  in  bnngin^  them  to  a  due 
state  of  fineness,  by  grinding  on  a  stone  in  oil  of  turpentine.  The  best 
varnish  for  binding  and  preserving  the  colours,  is  shell-lac;  this,  when 
ludiciously  managed,  gives  such  a  firmness  and  hardness  to  the  work,  that,  if  it 
be  afterwards  furdier  secured  with  a  moderately  thick  coat  of  seed-lac  varnish, 
it  will  be  ahnost  as  hard  and  durable  as  glass.  The  method  of  painting  in 
varnish  is,  however,  more  tedious  than  in  oil  or  water.  It  is  therefore  now  very 
usual  in  the  japan  work,  for  the  sake  of  dispatch,  and  in  some  cases  for  the 
fireer  use  of  the  pencil,  to  lay  the  colours  on  with  oil  well  diluted  with  Bpiri|s  of 
turpentine.  This  oil  or  japan  gold  sixe,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  made  in  the 
following  manner: — ^Take  one  pound  of  linseed  oil,  and  four  ounces  of  gum 
animi ;  set  the  oil  to  boil  m  a  proper  vessel,  and  then  add  the  ^m  animi 
gradually  in  powder,  stirring  it  wefi,  until  the  whole  be  commixed  with  the  oiL 
Let  the  mixture  continue  to  boil  till  it  appears  of  a  thick  consistence,  and  then 
strain  the  whole  through  a  coarse  cloth,  and  keep  it  for  use.  The  colours  are 
also  sometimes  laid  on  in  cum  water,  but  the  work  done  in  this  manner  is  not 
near  so  durable  as  that  done  in  varnish  or  oil.    However,  those  who  practise 
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Japanning  for  their  amusement  only,  and  consequently  may  not  find  il 
worth  their  white  to  encumber  tliemselves  with  the  preparations  necessary  for 
the  other  methods,  may  paint  with  water  colours.  If  the  colours  are  tempered 
with  strong  isinglass  size  and  honey,  instead  of  gum  water,  the  work  will  not  bo 
much  inferior  to  that  done  by  the  other  method.  Water  colours  are  sometimes 
laid  on  grounds  of  gold,  in  the  manner  of  other  paintings,  and  look  best  without 
any  varnish  over  them ;  and  they  are  sometimes  so  managed  as  to  have  'the 
eflfect  of  embossed  work.  The  colours  in  this  way  of  painting  are  prepared  by 
means  of  isinglass  size  corrected  with  honey  or  sugar  candy.  The  body  with  • 
which  the  embossed  work  is  raised,  is  liest  formed  of  strong  gum  water, 
thickened  to  a  proper  consistence  with  bole  armenian  and  whitmg  in  equal 
parts ;  which,  heme  laid  on  in  the  proper  figures,  and  repaired  when  dry,  may 
oe  then  painted  wiu  the  intended  colours  tempered  in'  the  isinglass  size,  or  in 
the  genml  manner  with  shell-lac  varnish. 

(y  Varmthmg  Jofon  Work, — ^The  last  and  finuhing  process  in  japanning 
consists  in  the  iaymg  on  and  polishing  the  outer  coats  of  varnish,  wnich  are 
equally  necessary  whether  the  plain  japan  ground  be  painted  on  or  not  This 
is  generally  best  done  with  common  seed-lac  varnish,  except  on  those  occasions 
where  other  methods  have  been  shown  to  be  more  expedient ;  and  the  same 
reasons  which  decide  as  to  the  propriety  of  using  the  different  varnishes  as 
regards  the  colours  of  the  ground,  noid  equally  with  those  of  the  pamting ;  for 
where  brightness  is  a  material  point,  and  a  tinge  of  yeUow  would  injure  it, 
seed-lac  must  give  way  to  the  whiter  resins ;  but  where  hardness  and  tenacity 
are  essential,  it  must  be  adhered  to ;  and  where  both  are  necessary,  a  mixea 
varnish  must  be  adopted.  This  mixed  varnish  should  be  made  of  Uie  picked 
seed-lac,  as  directed  in  the  case  of  the  white  ji^ian  grounds.  The  common 
seed-lac  varnish  may  be  made  thus : — ^Take  three  ounces  of  seed-lac,  and  wash 
it  well  in  several  waters ;  then  dry  it  and  powder  it  coarsely,  put  it,  with  a  pint 
of  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  into  a  bottle,  so  that  it  be  not  more  than  two-thirds 
full ;  shake  the  mixture  well  together,  and  place  the  bottle  in  a  gentle  heat 
till  the  seed  appear  to  be  dissolved,  the  shaking  bein^  in  the  meantime  repeated 
as  often  as  may  be  convenient;  and  then  pour  ofi*  all  the  clear,  and  strain  the 
remainder  through  a  coarse  cloth.  The  varnish  thus  prepared  must  be  kept 
for  use  in  a  bottle  well  stopped.  The  whiter  seed4ac  vamislies  are  used  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  common,  except  with  regard  to  the  substance  used  in 
polishing;  which,  where  a  pure  white,  or  great  clearness  of  other  colours  is  in 
question,  should  be  itself  wnite ;  while  the  browner  sorts  of  polishing  dust,  as 
being  cheaper,  and  doing  their  business  with  greater  dispatch,  may  be  used  in 
other  eases.  The  pieces  of  work  to  be  varnished  should  be  placed  near  the 
fire,  or  in  a  warm  room,  and  made  perfectly  dry,  and  then  the  varnish  may  be 
laid  on  with  a  fiat  camel-hair  brush  made  for  the  purpose :  this  must  be  done 
very  rapidly,  but  with  great  care ;  the  same  (place  snoiud  not  be  passed  twice 
over,  in  laying  on  one  coat,  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided :  the  best  way  of  pro- 
ceeding is  to  begin  in  the  middle,  ana  pass  the  brush  to  one  end,  then,  with 
another  stroke  from  the  middle,  pass  it  to  the  other  end,  taking  care  that,  before 
each  stroke,  the  brush  be  well  supplied  with  varnish.  When  one  coat  is  dry 
another  must  be  laid  over  it  in  like  manner,  and  this  must  be  continued  at  least 
five  or  six  times.  If,  on  trial,  there  be  not  a  sufiicient  thickness  of  varnish  to 
bear  the  polish,  without  laving  bare  the  painting  or  ground  colour  underneath, 
more  must  be  laid  on.  When  a  sufficient  number  of  coats  is  thus  laid  on,  the 
work  is  fit  to  be  polished ;  which  must  be  done,  in  common  cases,  by  rubbing 
it  with  a  piece  m  cloth,  or  felt,  dipped  in  tripoli,  or  pumicestone  finely 
powdered.  But  towards  the  end  of  the  rubbing  a  little  oil  of  any  kind  should 
be  used  with  the  powder ;  and  when  the  work  appears  sufficiently  bright  and 
glossy,  it  should  be  well  rubbed  with  the  oil  alone,  to  dean  it  firom  the  powder, 
and  give  it  a  still  greater  lustre.  In  the  case  of  white  grounds,  instead  of  the 
tripou,  fine  putty  or  whiting  should  be  used,  but  they  should  be  washed  over  to 
prevent  the  danger  of  damagin^^  the  work  from  any  sand,  or  other  eritty 
matter,  that  may  happen  to  be  mixed  with  them.  It  greatly  improves  all  kin^ 
of  japan  work  to  harden  the  varnish  by  means  of  heat,  which,  in  every  degree 
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that  it  can  be  appUed,  short  of  what  would  burn  or  calcine  the  matter,  tenda  to 
give  it  a  more  nrm  and  strong  texture.  Where  metals  form  tlie  body,  therefore^ 
a  very  hot  stove  may  be  used,  and  the  work  may  be  continued  in  it  a  consider- 
able time,  especially  if  the  heat  be  gradually  increased ;  but  where  wood,  or 
papier  maM  is  in  question,  heat  roust  be  sparinel^  used. 

JIB.  The  projecting  frame  of  a  crane,  to  wnich  the  weight  or  gooda  are 
suspended ;  the  term  is  a  corruption  otaUfbetf  evidenced  by  the  similarity  of 
structure.    Jib  is  also  the  name  of  the  foremost  sail  of  a  ship. 

JIB-BOOM  is  a  continuation  of  the  bowspit  forward,  being  run  out  from  its 
extremity  in  a  similar  manner  to  a  top-mast  on  a  lower  mast.  There  is  also 
the  flyma  jib-boom,  which  is  a  boom  extending  beyond  tlie  preceding,  by 
passing  through  two  boom-irons  fixed  to  the  same. 

JidGER.  A  machine  consisting  of  a  niece  of  rope  about  five  feet  long, 
with  a  block  at  one  end,  and  a  sheave  at  the  other,  used  to  hold  on  the  cable 
when  it  is  heaved  into  the  ship  bv  the  revcJution  of  the  windlass.  This  is  done 
by  passing  the  tail  round  the  cable  near  the  windlass,  and  the  hind  part  of  the 
rope,  commg  over  Uie  sheave,  is  stretched  aft  by  means  of  another  rope  passing 
round  the  jigger  block. 

JUNK.  Remnants  or  pieces  of  old  cable,  which  are  usually  cut  into  small 
pieces  for  making  mats,  gaskets,  &c. 

JURY-MAS1\  A  temporary  mast  erected  in  a  ship  in  the  place  of  the 
proper  one. 


K. 

KALEIDOSCOPE.  An  instrument  for  creating  and  exhibiting  an  infinite 
variety  of  beautiful  forms,  pleasing  the  eye  by  an  ever-varving  succesnon  of 
splendid  tints  and  symmetrical  figures,  and  enabling  the  observer  to  render 
permanent  such  as  may  appear  appropriate  for  any  branch  of  the  ornamental 
arts.  This  instrument,  the  invention  of  Dr.  Brewster,  in  its  most  common 
form  consists  of  a  tin  tube,  containing  two  reflecting  surfaces,  inclined  to  each 
other  at  any  angle  which  is  an  aliquot  part  of  360<>.  The  reflecting  surfaces 
may  be  two  plates  of  glass,  plain  or  quicksilvered,  or  two  mctaUio  surfaces, 
from  which  the  h'ght  suffers  total  reflection.  The  plates  should  vary  in  length, 
according  to  the  focal  distance  of  the  eye :  five,  six,  seven,^  eight,  nine,  and 
ten  incnes,  will,  in  general,  be  taiost  convenient ;  or  they  may  be  made  only 
one,  two,  three,  or  four  inches  long,  provided  distinct  vision  is  obtained  at  one 
end,  by  placing  at  the  other  an  eye-glass  whose  focal  length  is  equal  to  the 
length  of  the  reflecting  planes.  The  inclination  of  the  raflector  that  is  in 
general  most  pleasing  is  18o,  20o,  22^0  or  the  20th,  18th,  and  16th  part  of  a 
circle ;  but  the  planes  may  be  set  at  any  required  angle,  either  by  a  metallic,  a 
paper,  or  cloth  joint,  or  anv  other  'simple  contrivance.  When  the  two  planes 
are  out  together,  with  their  straightest  and  smoothest  edge  in  contac^  they 
will  nave  the  form  of  a  book  opened  at  one  side.  When  the  instrument  is  thus 
constnicted,  it  may  be  covered  up  either  with  paper  or  leather,  or  placed  in  a 
cylindrical  or  any  other  tube,  so  that  the  triangular  aperture  may  be  left  com- 
pletely open,  and  also  a  small  aperture  at  Uie  opposite  extremity  of  the  tube.  If 
the  eye  be  placed  at  the  aperture,  it  will  perceive  a  brilliant  circle  of  light,  divided 
into  as  many  sectors  as  tne  number  of  times  that  the  angle  of  the  reflectors  is 
contained  in  360^  If  this  angle  be  18**,  the  number  of  sectors  will  be  20 ;  and 
whatever  be  the  form  of  the  aperture,  the  luminous  space  seen  through  the 
instrument  will  be  a  fifi:ure  produced  by  the  arrangement  of  twenty  of  these 
apertures  round  the  joint  as  a  centre,  in  consequence  of  the  successive 
reflections  between  the  polished  surfaces.  Hence  it  follows  that  if  any  object, 
however  ugly  or  irregular  in  itself,  be  placed  before  the  aperture,  the  part  of  it 
that  can  oe  seen  through  the  aperture  will  be  seen  also  in  every  sector,  and 
every  image  of  the  object  will  coalesce  into  a  form  mathematically  symmetrical, 
and  highly  pleasing  to  the  eye.  If  the  object  be  put  in  motion,  the  combination 
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of  images  will  likewise  be  put  in  motion,  and  new  forma,  perfectly  different, 
bat  e<}ually  aymmetrical,  will  guccessively  present  themselves,  sometimes 
▼anishm^  in  the  centre,  sometimes  emerging  nom  it,  and  sometimes  playinff 
around  m  doable  and  opposite  oscillations.  When  the  object  is  tinged  with 
different  colours,  the  most  beautiful  tints  are  developed  in  succession,  and  the 
whole  fifiiure  delights  the  eye  by  the  perfection  of  its  forms,  and  the  brilliancy 
of  its  cMouring.  The  eyeglass  placed  immediately  against  the  end  of  the 
mirrors^  as  well  as  another  glass  similarly  situated  at  the  other  end,  is  of 
common  transparent  glass.  "Ae  tube  is  continued  a  little  beyond  this  second 
glass,  and  at  its  termmation  is  closed  by  a  ground  glass,  which  can  be  put  on 
and  off.  In  the  vacant  space  thus  formed,  beads,  pieces  of  coloured  glass,  and 
other  small  bright  objects  are  put  The  changes  produced  in  their  position  by 
turning  the  tube  five  rise  to  the  different  fis^res. 

KAOLIN.  The  name  given  to  a  kind  of  earth,  which  forms  one  of  the 
inejedients  in  the  manufacture  of  oriental  porcelain.  The  other  ingredient, 
which  is  called  petuntse,  is  easily  vitrifiable,  while  kaolin  is  scarcely  so ;  hence, 
it  is  said,  the  action  of  the  fire  upon  the  mixture  causes  that  semi-vitrification 
called  porcelain.  M.  Bomare,  woo  analysed  some  Chinese  kaolin,  states  its 
composition  to  be  a  compound  earth,  consLstinfl;  of  clay,  to  which  it  owes  its 
tenacity ;  of  calcareous  earth,  whence  its  mealy  appearance ;  and  of  crystals 
of  mica  and  quartz.  Similar  earths  to  the  kaolm  are  often  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  granites. 

KEDGE.  A  small  anchor  used  to  keep  a  ship 'steady  and  clear  from  her 
bower  anchor  while  she  rides  in  a  harbour  or  river.  They  are  generally  fur- 
nished with  an  iron  stock,  which  is  easily  displaced  for  the  convenience  of 
stowing. 

KEEL.  The  principal  piece  of  timber  in  a  ship,  which  is  usually  first  laid 
on  the  blocks  fh  building ;  it  supports  and  unites  the  whole  fabric,  since  the 
stem  and  stem  posts  which  are  elevated  on  its  ends,  are,  in  some  measure,  a 
continuation  of  the  keel,  and  serve  to  connect  and  enclose  the  extremities  of 
the  sides  by  transoms,  as  the  keel  forms  and  unites  the  bottom  by  timbers. 

Fake-keel  is  a  strong  thick  piece  of  timber  bolted  to  the  bottom  of  the  keel, 
which  is  very  useful  in  preserving  its  lower  side ;  in  large  ships  of  war  the  false 
keel  is  composed  of  two  pieces  called  the  upper  and  lower  false  keels. 

Keel  is  also  a  name  given  to  a  low,  flat  oottomed  vessel,  used  in  the  river 
Tyne  to  bring  the  coals  down  from  Newcastle  for  loading  the  colliers ;  hence  a 
collier  is  said  to  carry  so  many  keels. 

KEELSON.  A  piece  of  timber  forming  the  interior  of  the  keel,  being  laid 
upon  the  middle  of  the  floor-timbers  immediately  over  the  keel,  and  serving 
to  bind  and  unite  the  former  to  the  latter  bv  means  of  long  bolts  driven  from 
without,  and  clinched  on  the  upper  side  of  the  keelson. 

KELP.  A  very  impure  carbonate  of  soda,  obtained  by  the  incineration  of 
sea-weed,  and  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  glass.  The  cultivation 
of  the  marine  plants  for  this  purpose  is  now  much  encouraged,  from  the 
increased  value  it  gives  to  those  estates  which  have  an  extent  of  coast  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  the  peculiar  kinds  of  weed  best  suited  to  the  manufacture  of 
kelp.  There  is  a  very  great  difference  in  the  product  of  soda  from  different 
plants,  some  yielding  as  much  as  5  per  cent  of  the  alkali,  while  others,  not 
even  1  per  cent  Those  parts  of  the  coast  which  are  exposed  to  the  fury  of 
tempests,  or  to  a  heavy  rolling  surf,  prevent  the  plant  from  taking  root  Iney 
thrive  best  in  sheltered  bays,  where  the  retreat  oi  the  tide  leaves  uncovered  an 
extensive  surfiice  of  rocky  ground,  to  which  the  plants  adhere  by  their  roots. 
The  plant  commonhr  called  tangle  is  the  only  one  to  be  obtained  in  exposed 
situations ;  these  adhere  with  great  force  to  tne  rocks,  and  are  obtained  at  the 
low  ebb  of  spring  tides;  they  are  however  of  a  substantial  nature,  and  are 
considered  to  repay  well  for  the  labour  of  collecting,  which  is  usually  effected 
by  cutting  them  off  with  a  sickle  or  reaping  hook.  The  spring  is  the  best  time 
for  making  kelp.  The  marine  plauts,  or  sea  weeds,  are  collected  without  dis- 
tinction of  kind,  under  the  general  term  of  wrack,  or  verack  (which  are  pro- 
bably comiptioiis  of  the  French  word  tra/c),  and  are  first  drica  in  the  air  and 
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BUS  precuely  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  making  of  hay,  beins;  spread  and 
made  up  into  cocks  and  stacks,  so  as  to  keep  it  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
rain ;  care  is  likewise  taken  to  prevent  its  getting  muddy ;  and  such  as  may 
collect  mud  in  dragging  it  up  the  beach,  is  washed  in  the  waves  by  means  of 
pitch-forks  or  rakes.  ISzperienee  has  determined  that  the  kilns  for  burning 
▼raic  should  not  exceed  about  3  feet  in  width  inside,  nor  more  than  2  feet  6 
indies  high,  but  they  may  be  of  any  convenient  length ;  usually  they  are  about 
18  feet.  In  some  places  holes  are  dug  in  the  ground  to  form  the  kilns,  which 
are  lined  with  stone ;  but  in  these  all  the  vraic  is  rarely  completely  burned,  and 
the  unbumed  portion  yields  no  alkali.  It  is  now  generally  deemed  preferable 
to  erect  the  kiln  on  a  nrm  level  piece  of  ground,  of  such  rough  stones  as  can 
be  easily  got  together,  and  without  mortar  or  cement,  but  the  windward  side  of 
the  kiln  is  generally  covered  up  with  turfs  on  the  outside,  and  if  the  wind  be 
violent,  on  all  sides.  Tlie  process  of  burning  is  commenced  by  igniting  some 
furze  or  heath  in  the  kiln,  on  which  the  vraic  is  then  thrown  liehtly  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time,  until  the  whole  body  of  the  kiln  is  fully  ignited.  The 
additions  are  then  continued  to  be  made  with  care,  by  only  throwing  on  small 
quantities  at  a  time,  where  a  red  hole  appears  in  the  mass ;  and  thus  the  feed- 
ing is  continued  until  the  collection  of  vraic  is  expended ;  then  as  soon  as  red 
holes  appear,  the  less  ignited  portion  is  stirred  into  them.  Tlie  want  of  due 
attention  to  the  thorough  and  uniform  burning  of  the  vraic,  causes  a  great 
deterioration  in  the  value  of  the  product  Towards  the  close  of  the  burning, 
three  or  four  men  are  usually  employed  in  actively  raking  the  ashes  with  the 
kelp-irons  until  the  whole  contents  of  the  kiln  become  a  semi-fluid  mass. 
Sometimes  a  portion  of  the  kelp  will  be  found  congealed  to  the  sides  of  the 
kiln;  this  is  then  removed  and  worked  up  with  the  rest,  that  it  may  incoiporate 
whilst  hot  If  afler  the  raking  is  begun,  the  materials  still  continue  hard  and 
dry,  they  are  allowed  to  bum  a  littie  longer.  Sometimes  common  salt  and 
saltpetre  are  added  to  the  ashes  to  increase  the  ignition  and  bring  the  ashes  to 
the  desired  semi-fluid  consistence  ;  but  this  measure  is  seMom  found  necessary, 
except  when  the  vraic  has  been  wetted  by  rain  prior  to  burning.  When  a  new 
burning  is  commenced,  the  remaining  unfused  ashes  from  the  previous  operation 
are  introduced  into  the  kiln  by  degrees  along  with  the  fresh  vraic,  but  not  until 
the  fire  has  become  fierce,  ana  the  lara^est  and  hardest  pieces  should  be  put  in  a 
row  along  the  centre  of  the  kiln.  The  kelp,  after  being  made,  should  be  care- 
fully preserved  from  moisture.  In  Scotiand  the  kelp  makers  usually  break  the 
lumps  into  pieces  of  about  2  cwt.  each,  which  are  piled  into  conical  heaps,  covered 
with  dry  vraic,  and  over  all  a  layer  of  turf;  this  preserves  it  well  until  the  time  of 
shipment.  Kelp  is  esteemed  of  good  quality  when,  on  breaking  a  niece,  it  u 
hanl,  solid,  and  has  some  reddish  and  light  blue  shades  running  torough  it 
When  it  has  none  of  its  peculiar  salt  taste,  it  is  unfit  for  making  ley,  though  it 
may  be  of  use  to  glass  makers. 

KERMES,  is  an  insect  found  in  many  parts  of  Asia  and  the  south  of  Europe. 
On  account  of  their  figure  they  were  a  long  time  taken  for  the  seeds  of  the 
tree  on  which  they  feed,  whence  they  were  called  grains  of  kemies ;  they 
also  bore  the  name  of  vermilion.  It  has  been  much  used  in  dyeing  worsted 
and  woollen  cloth  of  a  scarlet  colour,  tiiough  the  preference  is  given  to  the 
scarlet  from  cochineal,  especially  since  the  discovery  of  the  mode  of  heighten- 
ing its  tint  by  the  solution  of  tin. 

KERMES-MINERAL  is  usually  prepared  by  1  pound  of  common  antimony 
with  22{  lbs.  of  the  sub-carbonate  of  potash,  and  20  gallons  of  water  in  an 
iron  pot,  filtering  the  liquor  whilst  hot  into  earthen  pans,  and  letting  it  cool 
slowly  for  24  hours,  the  kermes-mineral  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  powder  of 
a  deep  purple  brown  colour.  The  supernatant  liquid,  which  yields  an  orange 
colourea  sediment,  called  the  golden  sulphur  of  antimony,  is  much  used 
by  the  calico  printers  in  the  following  manner: — ^They  evaporate  and  crystallize 
the  supernatant  liquor ;  the  crystals  are  then  dissolved  in  fresh  water,  and  with 
this  solution,  thickened  with  starch  or  gum,  they  print  their  cloths;  the  cloths 
after  being  dried,  are  passed  through  a  weak  acid  li(juor,  which  separates  the 
golden  sulphur  and  fixes  it  on  the  clutli.     M.  Fabroni  states  that  a  much  finer 
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kenne»-mlneral  may  be  olitained  by  employing  tartar  In  lieu  of  the  alkali  in  the 
usual  procesi.  Three  or  four  parts  of  tlie  tartar  are  to  be  mixed  with  one  part 
of  powdered  sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  exposed  to  a  red  heat  in  a  crucible, 
until  the  entire  decomposition  of  the  tartar  is  indicated  by  the  cessation  of 
Ibmes ;  the  mass  should  then  be  dissolved  in  warm  water,  be  filtered,  and  left 
to  cool,  when  an  abundance  oi  very  fine  deep  coloured  kermes  will  be  deposited 
in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  This  abundance  of  the  kermes  is,  however,  not 
attended  with  any  diminution  of  the  quantity  or  brilliancy  of  the  golden  sul- 
phuret subsequenuy  obtained  by  the  addition  of  acid  to  the  mother  liquor. 

KETCH.  A  vessel  eouipped  with  two  masts,  viz.  the  main-mast  and  the 
mizen-mast,  and  usually  from  100  to  200  tons  burdien.  A  bomb-ketch  is 'a 
▼essel  rigged  ketch  fashion,  and  equipped  fi>r  firing  mortars. 

K£Y.  An  instrument  for  opening  locks,  &c.  This  term  is  applied  to  a 
great  variety  of  things  which  it  is  needless  even  to  enumerate. 

KEY  oE  QUAY.  A  long  wharf  by  the  side  of  a  harbour,  river,  or  canal, 
^mished  with  posts  and  rings,  whereby  ships  and  boats  may  be  secured ;  also 
with  cranes,  capstans,  and  other  convenient  mechanism  for  loading  and  un- 
liiadine. 

KILDERKIN.  A  cask  that  holds  2  firkins  or  18  gallons,  or  72  quarts. 
Two  kilderkins  are  a  barrel,  three  a  hogshead,  and  six  a  butt 

KETTLE.  A  general  name  given  to  variously  formed  vessels  employed  in 
culinary  and  other  operations.  Wr,  D.  Gordon  introduced  an  improvement  upon 
them,  which  is  explained  by  the  subjoined  cut.  It  consists 
simply  in  inclosing  them  in  an  outer  casing  which  surrounds 
their  sides,  but  leaves  them  open  at  the  bottom  for  the 
flame  of  a  lamp  to  act  upon  it  When  heat  is  applied  to 
vessels  so  constructed,  the  plate  of  air  between  the  eases 
acquires  such  a  temperature  in  the  upper  part  as  to  be 
capable  of  melting  a  rod  of  glass  if  passed  up  the  cavity. 
In  kettles  of  the  usual  construction,  a  much  greater  part 
of  the  heated  air  escapes,  without  ^roducin?  any  useful 
effects,  than  in  Mr.  Gordon's,  which  is  proved  by  water  being  sooner  boQed  in 
the  latter;  an  economy  of  time  as  well  as  of  fuel  is  thus  obtained*  Mr. 
Gordon  had  various  other  culinary  vessels  constructed  on  a  similar  plan. 

KILN.  A  structure  or  machine  designed  for  drying  substances  by  the  appli- 
cation of  heat  Their  forms  are  as  various  as  the  substances  or  manufacture  for 
which  they  are  desigued ;  for,  although  it  may  be  said  that  a  certain  kiln  will 
answer  several  purposes,  yet  for  one  single  purpose  we  often  find  a  variety  of 
kilns  employed.  The  reouisite  qualities  in  a  good  kiln  are  cheapness  and  dura- 
bility of  construction ;  effectiveness  in  producing  the  required  result  with  Uie 
utmost  economy  of  fuel ;  a  perfect  command  of  the  temperature,  and  facility  of 
working.  Ovens  must  be  regarded  as  of  the  same  class  of  apparatus  as  kilns ; 
indeed,  the  terms  kiln  and  oven  are  often  indiscriminately  applied  to  the  same 
structure,  as  may  be  noticed  under  several  articles  in  this  work.  Under  the 
head  of  Lime  the  usual  form  of  lime-kilns  is  described ;  and  under  Coal  and 
I  EON,  several  forms  of  coke  ovens.  In  this  place  we  shall  notice  an  admirable 
combination  of  both,  which  was  the  subject  of  a  patent  granted  to  Mr.  Charles 
Heathom  about  seven  years  ago,  since  which  time  it  nas  been  in  successful 
operation  at  Maidstone  and  other  places. 

Heathorn'a  Pateni  Combmaiion  of  a  Lme-kUn  with  a  Coke-otfen, — ^The  object 
oi  this  invention,  as  expressed  in  the  specification  of  the  patent,  is  the  prepa- 
ration of  quick-lime  and  coke  in  the  same  kiln  at  one  operation.  The  economy 
of  this  process  must  be  evident  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  inflammable 
part  of  the  coal  which  is  separated  to  form  it  into  coke,  is  the  only  fuel 
employed  to  bum  the  lime ;  and  as  the  coke  is  in  many  places  as  valuable  as 
the  coal  from  which  it  is  prepared,  the  cost,  if  any,  of  making  lime,  must  be 
reduced  to  the  most  trifling  amount  The  engraving  on  the  following  pa^e 
represents  a  vertical  section  of  the  lime  shaft  ana  coke  ovens :  a  a  are  the  side 
walls,  4  feet  thick,  of  a  rectans^lar  tower,  the  internal  space  being  filled  with 
lime-stone  from  the  top  to  the  iron  bars  6  6  at  bottom,  whereon  the  whole 
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colnmn  rtsta.  The  Time-itone  ii  riiised  in  a  box  d,  or  other  proper  Mceptacle, 
to  tha  top  of  the  building,  by  mtmi  of  *  iib  and  crane  c,  or  other  Uckle,  Mhich 
u  fixed  at  the  back  of  the  tower,  togettier  with  a  platform  prwecling  bejond 
the  widli  for  aiToidiiig  lecuritv  and  convenience  for  "  landing '  the  lime-atone  i 
when  railed  u  repreiented,  the  jib  ia  loutig  touod,  and  the  Time-bos  tilted,  by 
which  the  whole  conienti  are  thrown  down  the  *hafL    The  coke  ovent,  of 


which  tliere  may  be  two,  or  a  greater  or  lesser  number,  according  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  worki,  are  eouitructed  and  arranged  in  connexion  with  the  lime 
•hafl  b  the  aame  manner  ai  the  two  repreient^  in  the  diagrani  at//.  Theie 
ovens  are  Mipplied  with  coal  through  iron  doors  in  the  front  wall  (not  leen  in 
the  lection) ;  the  doors  have  a  long  and  narrow  hilrizontal  oneniiig  in  the 
upper  part  of  them  to  admit  sufficient  atmospheric  air  to  cause  tlie  coinbiutimi 
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of  (he  bituiiiinoui  or  inflammable  part  of  the  coal ;  the  flames  proceeding  from 
thence  pass  into  the  lime  shaft  through  a  series  of  lateral  flues  (two  of  which 
are  brought  into  view  at  gg),  and  the  draft  is  prevented  from  deranging  the 
process  in  the  opposite  oven  by  Uie  interposition  of  the  partition  wall  A,  whidi 
dhrects  the  course  of  the  h^at  and  flames  throughout  tne  whole  mass  of  tlie 
lime,  the  lowermost  and  principal  portion  of  which  attains  a  white  heat,  the 
upper  a  red  heat,  and  the  intervening  portions  the  intermediate  gradations  of 
temperature.  When  the  kiln  is  completely  charged  with  lime,  the  openings 
in  front  and  beneath  the  iron  bars  at  1 1  are  closed  and  barricaded  by  bricks  and 
an  iron-cased  door,  which  is  internally  filled  with  sand  to  effectually  exclude  the 
air,  and  prevent  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation ;  therefore,  when  tne  kiln  is  at 
work,  no  atmospheric  air  is  admitted  but  through  the  narrow  apertures  before 
mentioned  in  the  coke  oven  doors.  When  the  calcination  of  the  lime  is  com- 
pleted, the  barricades  at  i  i  are  removed,  the  iron  bars  at  6  6  are  drawn  out,  by 
which  the  lime  falls  down  and  is  taken  out  by  barrows.  It  sometimes  happens, 
however,  that  the  lime  does  not  readily  fall,  having  caked  or  arched  itself  over 
the  area  that  encloses  it,  in  which  case  a  hooked  iron  rod  is  employed  to 
bring  it  down.  To  facilitate  this  operatioa  in  every  part  of  the  shaft  where  it 
may  be  necessary,  a  series  of  five  or  six  apertures,  closed  by  iron  doors,  is 
made  at  convenient  distances  from  the  top  to  near  the  bottom  of  the  shaft ;  two 
of  these  are  brought  into  view  at  k  k.  Two  similar  apertures  are  shown  in 
section  in  the  coke  ovens  at  b  6,  which  are  for  the  convenience  of  stoking  and 
clearing  out  the  lateral  flues  gg  from  anv  matter  that  might  obstruct  the  free 
passage  of  the  heated  air.  When  the  coals  have  been  reduced  to  coke,  the  oven 
doors  in  front  (not  shown)  are  opened,  and  the  coke  taken  out  by  a  peel  iron, 
the  long  handle  of  which  is  supported  upon  a  swinging  jib  that  acts  as  a  movable 
fulcrum  to  the  lever  or  handle  of  the  peel,  and  facilitates  the  labour  of  taking 
out  the  contents  of  the  oven.  The  operation  of  this  kiln  is  continuous,  the 
lime  being  taken  from  the  bottom  whenever  it  is  sufficiently  burned,  and  fresh 
additions  of  raw  lime-stone  being  constantly  made  at  the  top. 

Kilns  for  Drying  Com, — If  air  and  moisture  be  carefully  excluded  from  grain, 
it  may  be  kept  uninjured  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  This  is  proved  by 
an  extraordinary  experiment  made  with  some  Indian  com  found  in  the  graves 
of  the  ancient  reruvians,  buried  more  than  300  years  ago.  Some  of  this  com 
being  sown,  it  vegetated  and  came  to  maturity :  we  believe  a  similar  fact  is 
recorded  respecting  some  grain  found  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum.  But  to 
preserve  com,  even  for  a  short  period,  it  should  be  perfectly  dry  when  housed, 
and  careflilly  protected  from  dampness ;  but  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  during 
a  wet  harvest  season,  that  the  com  is  necessarily  carried  from  the  field  in  a 
damp  state ;  and  as  few  farmers  have  the  means  of  properly  and  speedil]^  dry^ 
ing  It,  large  quantities  are  irrecoverably  spoiled  after  all  the  labour  and  cost  of 
production.  The  method  of  drying  on  the  perforated  floor  of  a  kiln,  (which  is 
usually  retorted  to  where  ii  can  be  obtained,)  is  a  very  tedious,  defective,  and 
expensive  mode,  and  is  attended  with  great  labour,- owrag  to  the  grain  requiring 
Co  be  continually  turned  over  and  spread  by  a  workman,  whose  utmost  care 
is  insufficient  to  cause  every  part  to  receive  an  equal  degree  of  heat ;  it  there- 
fore becomes  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  devise  a  simple,  efficacious, 
and  eeonomteal  method  of  drying  grain  under  these  circumstances,  and  we 
think  Mr.  Joneses  apparatus  for  this  purpose  (shown  in  the  engraving  on  the 
next  page)  is  well  adapted  to  the  end  proposed.  Fig,  1  is  a  vertical  section  of 
the  apparatus,  which  is  formed  of  two  iron  cvlinders  a  b,  placed  one  within  the 
other,  each  being  closed  at  the  upper  and  lower  end  by  two  concentric  cones 
C  D.  The  annular  space  between  tlie  cylinders,  as  also  between  the  cones,  is  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  in  width,  for  the  reception  of  the  grain,  to  be  dried  by  its 
passing  through  the  machine ;  both  the  internal  and  external  bodies  are  perforated 
throughout  with  about  2300  holes  to  the  square  foot.  The  kiln  is  supported  on 
five  cast-iron  columns  or  legs,  three  of  which  are  shown  in  the  section  as  at  E , 
these  are  attached  to  a  strong  iron  ring  which  surrounds  the  base  of  the  cylin- 
der. From  the  heads  of  these  columns  descend,  along  the  sides  of  the  cone, 
£ye  long  bolts,  as  at  G,  which  are  passed  through  the  same  number  of  legs  in 
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aDdinff  tbe  noak  of  the  low«  etme :  from  tliii  'iit^ 
proceed  firs  stajra,  ai  At  I,  wbich  are  futaoed  to  the  middle  of  the  columnt  bj 
B  nut  on  each  ude.  The  bod;  u  Mutwiwd,  both  exlemally  wid  internally,  by 
iron  hoopi,  at  at  K,  and  the  diitanM  between  the  cylindni  it  prewrved  by  a 
number  of  ihort  itaya.  Id  the  front  of  the  kSii  a  pauage  ii  cut  out,  ai  at  O, 
in  which  ii  liied  the  fire  [4ace,  through  which  m  panagei  for  the  heated  air 
to  paM  into  the  cylinder.     Thcw  paaiagei,  ai  well  u  the  fiuea,  which  procaed 
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y  from  the  fire  to  the  ohimney,  are  beit  ihown  in  the  boriiontal  ne- 
tioti,  lig.  2;  and  in  the  vertical  section  of  the  detached  fin-plaee,  H^.  3,  Q  if 
the  Gre-hole,  S  the  aih-hole,  T  the  fire-ban,  and  U  the  chimney,  which  pMiei 
up  nearly  in  the  middle  af  the  kiln.  The  wheat  ia  admitted  into  the  kiln  from 
above  through  a  hopper  and  through  the  tube  W,  and  falling  upon  the  spei  of 
the  cone  ii  diitributed  equally  on  alt  lidea  between  the  (^'linden,  the  little 
a^writiei  in  which,  not  only  aUghtly  retard  the  descent  of  the  grain,  but  like- 
WHO  impart  to  the  partidea,  a  comtant,  (low,  rolling  motion,  whereby  evety 
individual  grain  b  ez^oeed  to  the  aame  d^ree  at  temperature;  the  grain 
Awn  thence  conveigea  mla  the  lower  cone,  and  nltimatelj  eeeuiea  through  the 
■pontatbottomlikloBackiaTontotiieKKiUDduranbereqniMd.  The  panan 
M  the  ^rain  Ihrn^h  the  maotune  may  M  either  accuerated  or  retarded,  accora- 
iu  to  lU  peculiar  condition,  by  enlarging  or  coatt*cliDg  the  ^erture  throufn 
which  it  ia  discharged.  The  moiatnre  ia  carried  off  by  evaporation  through  the 
nerforationi  of  the  platei  with  great  rapidity.  The  kilni  may  of  couiw 
be  made  of  any  dimensiont;  one  of  di  feet  internal  diameter,  and  twelve 
fbet  in  length,  between  the  apexe*  of  the  upper  and  lower  conea,  haa  been 
laid  to  be  capable  of  perfectly  drying  more  than  100  quiirten  of  wheat  in 
24haurt. 

The  fidlowiug  contrivance  for  drying  grain   haa  been  noticed  in  aeverri 
Frnich  pe^wn,  and  announced  a*  baring  be<ni  lucoenfidly  adopted  in  one  <d 
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th«  departmentii;  the  olan,  however,  origi- 
nated with  a  corresponaent  in  the  Regkter 
of  Artt,  The  apparatus  consista  of  a  long 
ffpiral  tube  a  a  like  a  distiller's  wornii  reaching 
Irom  the  basement  to  the  upper  floor  and 
through  the  roof  of  the  granaiy,  which  forms 
a  passage  for  the  heated  air  from  a  dose  stove 
below.  Externally  round  this  tube  is  placed 
another  tube  b  b,  winding  like  the  interior  one 
in  a  spiral  direction,  and  at  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  from  it ;  this  external  tube  receives  ^e 
com  from  above  through  a  hopper  c,  and  it  is 
punched  throughout  with  numerous  small 
holes,  through  wnich  the  vapour  esoupes,  as  it 
is  formed  by  the  damp  com  coming  m  contact 
with  the  inclosed  heated  chimney ;  the  com 
in  consequence  becomes  thoroughly  dried 
before  being  discharged  at  the  bottom,  and 
that  without  die  intervention  of  any  manual 
labour. 

HeberCM  Patent  iTtln.— Under  the  article 
CoEN  is  described  an  apparatus  for  washing 
and  separating  the  impunaes  with  which  grain 
is  always  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  contami- 
nated ;  and,  as  a  necessary  concomitant  to  that 
machine,  a  kiln  was  devised  for  drying  the 
washed  grain ;  but  as  this  kiln  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  drpn^  of  malt,  seeds,  ana  all 
other  matters  of  a  similar  kind  and  form,  and^ 
by  a  mode  that  is  as  novel  as  it  is  efficacious,' 
we  give  a  description  of  it  in  this  place.  In 
die  engraving  <m  the  next  page,  J^,  1  exhibits 
a  longitudinal  section  of  the  apparatus,  and 
FSff,  2  a  transverse  section  or  a  long  air- 
trough,  shown  at  e  in  I^,  1.  At  a  is  Siown 
one  of  a  series  of  five  or  six  common  iron 
gas  tabes,  pda<^  side  by  side,  and  curved  in 
the  form  represented  to  constitute  a  fire-place, 
the  sptwe  between  the  tubes  serving  for  the 
admission  of  air  for  combustion,  which  enters 
through  the  ash-pit  door  b  at  the  side,  pro- 
vided with  an  air  regulator :  the  fire-place  is  inclosed  in  fixmt  at  c  bv  a  commoil 
door  and  firame.  The  heated  air,  aod  other  products  of  combustion  from  the 
fbel,  pass  along  the  flue  <^  to  the  fimnd  or  chimney ;  the  bottom  and  two  sides 
of  the  flue  <<  are  of  brick,  but  the  top  is  of  iron,  bemff  formed  of  Uie  bottom  of 
a  long  shaDow  iron  box  or  ah>trott^h  e ;  this  box  has  no  cover  but  one  of 
extremdy  open  woved  canvas,  which  forms  a  part  of  an  endless  cloth  or 
band  jT//,  that  is  continually  made  to  travel  lensthwise  over^the  whole  area  of 
Uie  said  trough ;  the  edges  of  the  doth  gliding  between  grooves  and  over  tie- 
rods,  (shown  in  the  cross  section.  Fig.  2,  where  the  dotted  line  /  indicates  Uie 
endless  cloth,)  that  prevent  the  cloth  from  saggmg.  This  cloth  is  made  to 
travel  by  the  revolution  of  three  rollers  or  drums  gt\h  io  dther  of  which  the 
moving  power  may  be  applied.  The  doth  is  kept  distended  by  a  self-acting 
tightening  roller,  which  u  screwed  against  the  hopper  k  ;  this  hopper  receives 
the  grain  to  be  dried,  and  is  provide  with  a  shoe  at  (  adapted  to  deliver  a 
thin  and  uniform  stratum  of  grain  upon  the  endless  doth,  whilst  the  same  is 
made  to  pass  under  it,  and  over  the  troush.  Another  endless  band  m  m,  of  a 
similar  fabric  to  the  other,  passes  round  the  dmms  h  t  only,  and  is  likewise  pro- 
vided with  a  self-acting  tightening  roller,  fixable  to  any  convenient  objeet  The 
kwer  ends  of  the  six  tubes  a  of  the  fijre-place  before  mentioned  have  an  open 
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communication  with  a  rotative  blower  o,  by  means  of  a  broad  channel  pp; 
and  the  upper  ends  of  the  tubes  a  also  open  into  another  broad  channel  9,  which 
conducts  the  air  into  the  long  air-trouen  e.  Tlie  operation  of  this  machine  is 
as  follows.  A  slow  rotation,  derived  m>m  any  first  mover,  is  to  be  given  to 
either  of  the  drums  g,  A,  1^  which  will  cause  the  endless  cloth/ to  glide  gradually 
over  the  top  of  the  air-trough  e  ;  at  the  same  time  the  blower  o  has  been  put 
into  action  (by  connexion  with  the  first  mover)  at  a  high  velocity,  so  as  to  pro^ 
dnce  a  rapid  current  of  air,  which  derives  an  increase  of  temperature  on  pass- 
ing under  the  heated  metallic  bottom  of  the  ash-pit ;  hence  proceeding  tlirough 


the  tubes  a  it  acquires,  considerable  heat,  which  is  subsequently  moderated  by 
an  extensive  difiusion  in  the  aii^trou^h  e,  before  it  passes  through  tlie  meshes 
of  the  endless  cloth  h  above,  carrymg  with  it  the  moisture  from  the  grain 
deposited  thereon.  The  course  taken  by  the  endless  cloth  is  shown  by  arrows 
in  the  figure;  upon  its  arriving  at  the  drum  ^  the  oAer  endless  dioth  mm 
comes  in  contact  with  the  grain  on  the  cloth  /  and  upon  both  the  cloths  passing 
round  the  said  drum  hy  the  com  becomes  inclosed  between  the  two  doths,  and 
is  thus  carried  up  an  inclined  plane  over  the  drum  i,  where  the  cloths  separate, 
and  discharge  the  grain  back  again  into  the  hopper  A,  to  undergo  a  repetition 
of  the  operation,  should  it  not  be  perfectly  dry.  But  when  the  grain  is  tlioronghly 
dried,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  fall  back  into  the  hopper,  a  shoot,  or  the  band 
of  a  creeper,  (not  shown  in  the  drawing,)  is  brought  under  the  roller  i,  which 
conducts  It  to  the  required  place.  A  very  little  experience  in  the  working  of 
this  apparatus  enables  a  person  so  to  regulate  its  operations  as  to  complete 
the  dr>'ine  of  damp  grain  oy  a  single  passage  through  it;  such  as  vanning  the 
velocity  of  the  aix^forcer,  tne  quantity  of  fuel  in  the  stove,  the  supply  of  air 
througn  the  ash-pit,  the  speed  of  the  endless  cloth,  &c«  the  means  of  doing 
which  are  so  well  understood  by  mechanics  as  to  render  a  description  of  them 
unnecessary  in  this  place. 

KIT£.  A  fictitious  bird,  made  of  paper.  This  well-known  juvenile  play- 
thing has  been  of  late  yeaim  applied  to  several  objects  of  utility :  the  fore- 
most of  these,  and  the  most  paramount  in  importance,  is  the  invention  of 
Captain  Dansey,  for  efi*ectin^  a  communication  between  a  stranded  ship  and 
the  shore,  or,  under  other  circumstances,  where  badness  of  weather  renders 
the  ordinary  means  impracticable.  The  following  is  an  abbreviated  description 
of  the  invention,  extracted  from  the  forty- first  volume  of  the  TransacUona  of 
tJie  Society  of  Arts,  where  the  subject  is  given  more  in  detail,  with  engraved 
illustrations : — A  sail  of  light  canvas  or  hoUand  is  cut  to  the  shape,  and  adapted 
for  the  application  of  the  principles  of  the  common  flying  kite,  and  is  launched 
from  the  vessel  or  other  point  to  windward  of  the  space  over  which  a  conunii- 
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nicatton  u  required ;  and  as  soon  as  it  appears  to  be  at  a  sufficient  distance,  a  very 
simple  and  efficacious  mechanical  apparatus  is  used  to  destroy  its  poise  and  cause  its 
immediate  descent,  the  kite  remaining  however  still  attached  to  the  line,  and 
moored  by  a  small  adchor  with  which  it  is  equipped.  The  kite,  during  its  flight,  is 
attached  to  the  line  by  two  cords  placed  in  the  usual  manner,  which  preserves 
its  poise  in  the  air;  and  to  cause  it  to  descend,  a  messenger  is  employed,  made 
of  wood,  with  a  small  sail  rigged  to  it.    The  line  being  passed  throu^^h  a  cylin- 
drical hole  in  this  messenger,  the  wind  takes  it  rapi£y  up  to  the  kite,  where, 
striking  against  a  jpart  of  the  apparatus,  it  releases  tne  upper  cord,  and  by  that 
means  the  head  ot  the  kite  becomes  reversed,  and  it  descends  with  rapidity. 
In  the  experiments  made  by  Capt  Dansey,  with  the  view  of  gaining  commu- 
nication with  a  lee-shore,  under  the  supposition  of  no  assistance  being  there  at 
hand,  a  grapnel,  consisting  of  foiur  speai^haped  iron  spikes  was  fixed  to  the 
head  of  the  kite,  so  as  to  moor  it  in  its  fall,  and  in  this  emergency,  the  attempt 
of  some  person  to  get  on  shore  along  the  line,  would  be  the  means  resorted  to. 
In  those  cases  where  a  communication  has  been  gained,  and  the  maintenance 
of  a  correspondence  has  been  the  object,  the  person  to  windward  has  attached 
a  weight  to  Uie  messeneer,  in  some  cases  as  much  as  three  pounds,  which,  havinff 
been  carried  up,  has  of  course  descended  with  the  kite ;  the  person  to  leeward 
has  then  furled  the  sail  of  the  messenger,  and  loaded  it  with  as  much  weight  as 
the  kite  could  lift ;  then  replacing  the  aoparatus,  and  exposing  the  8ur£ce  of 
the  kite  to  the  direct  action  of  the  wind,  it  has  rapidly  risen,  the  messenger 
running  down  the  line  to  windward  during  its  ascent    The  lute  with  which 
.Capt  Dansey  performed  the  greater  part  of  his  experiments,  extended  1100 
yards  of  line,  nve-eighths  of  an  inch  in  circumference,  and  would  have  extended 
more  had  it  been  at  hand.    It  also  extended  360  yards  of  line,  1|  inch  in 
circumference,  and  weighing  60 lbs.;  the  hoUand  weighed  3}  lbs;  the  spars,  one 
of  which  was  armed  at  the  nead  wiih  iron  spikes,  for  the  purpose  of  mooring 
it,  6}  lbs. ;  and  the  tail  was  five  times  its  leneth,  composed  of  8  lbs.  of  rope 
and  14  lbs.  of  elm  plank.    A  complete  model  of  the  apparatus  was  deposited 
with  the  Society,  who  presented  Capt  Dansey  with  their  gold  Vulcan  medal  for 
his  invention  and  communication. 

Messrs.  V inev  and  Pocock  have  also  recently  applied  a  kite  for  the  drawing  of 
a  carriage,  in  which  they  travelled  from  Bristol  to  London.  See  Vol.  I.  page  323. 
KNEADING  is  the  process  of  iqaking  the  stiff  paste  of  flour  and  water  for 
being  afterwards  baked  mto  bread.  It  is  usually  effected  by  a  sort  of  pommel* 
ing  action  of  the  hands  and  arms,  and  sometimes  of  the  feet  of  the  baxers.  A 
variety  of  machines  have  been  at  diflerent  times  proposed  for  superseding  the  bar- 
barous process  we  have  just  mentioned;  they  have  however  been  but  verv  partially 
adopteo,  the  bakers  in  general  preferring  to  continue  their  ^  good  old-uishioned^ 
dirty  practice.  "  Pum  d  la  mhaanque"  is,  however,  fashionable  in  Paris,  and, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  wiU  ere  long  become  so  here.  It  is  said  that  at  Geneva  all 
the  bakers  of  tnat  city  are  compelled  by  law  to  send  their  dough  to  be  kneaded 
at  a  public  mill  constructed  for  that  purpose.  At  Genoa,  also,  mechanism  is 
employed  for  kneading ;  the  apparatus  employed  at  this  place  has  been  pub- 
lished in  several  of  the  journals,  from  which  it  appears  to  be  so  rude  and  ill- 
contrived  as  not  to  need  a  description  in  this  place. 

1.  The  iie/riMfur,  or  mechanical  bread-maker,  invented  by  Cavallier  and  Co. 
of  Paris,  seems  to  us  to  be  nearly  the  best  hitherto  introduced.  This  consists 
of  a  strong  wooden  trough,  nearly  square,  with  its  two  longest  sides  inclined,  so 
as  to  reduce  the  area  of  the  trough  in  the  direction  of  its  width,  and  adapt  it  to 
the  dimensions  of  a  cast-iron  roUer,  the  axis  of  which  passes  through  the  ends 
of  the  trough ;  the  bottom  of  the  trough  is  semi-cylindrical,  leavmg  a  small 
space  between  it  and  the  roller,  which  space  is  adjustable  by  levers.  All  along 
the  top  of  the  outside  of  the  roller,  is  fixed  a  knife  edge,  which,  with  the  roller, 
divides  the  trough  into  two  compartments.  Upon  the  axis  of  the  roller  is  a  toothed 
wheel,  which  takes  into  a  pimon ;  this  pimon  is  turned  by  a  winch,  and  com- 
municates thereby  a  slower  motion  to  the  roller,  and  the  roller,  by  its  rotation, 
forces  the  materials  or  dough  through  the  narrow  space  before  mentioned, 
left  between  it  and  the  bottom  of  Uie  trough ;  the  knife  edge  on  the  top  of  the 
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preventing  the  dough  from  paating  hv  it.    Bemg  thus  all  forced  into  one 
i  compartments,  the  motion  of  the  roller  is  revemd  by  turning  the  winch 


roDer 

of  the        ^ 

the  contrary  way,  which  then  forces  the  dough  back  aeain  through  the  narrow 

space  under  the  roller  into  the  first  compartment ;  in  wis  manner  the  working 

of  the  dough,  alternately  from  one  compartment  to  the  other,  is  continued  untu 

completed. 

2.  Another  plan  was  to  make  the  trough  containing  the  dough  revolve  with 
a  number  of  heavy  balls  within  it  The  trough  in  this  case  is  made  in  the  form 
of  a  parallelopipedon,  the  ends  being  square,  and  each  of  the  sides  a  parallelo- 
gram, whose  length  and  breadth  are  to  each  other  as  five  to  one.  One  side  of 
the  (rough  constitutes  a  lid,  which  is  removed  to  introduce  the  flour  and  water, 
and  the  trough  is  divided  into  as  many  cells  as  there  are  balls  introduced.  The 
patentee  states,  that  by;  the  rotation  of  the  trough  the  balb  and  ^ough  are 
elevated  together,  and  by  their  fidling  down  the  dough  will  be  subjected  to 
beatine,  similar  to  the  operations  of  the  baker's  hands. 

3.  Instead  of  employing  a  revolving  cvlinder,  it  is  fixed,  an  agitator  is  made 
to  revolve,  having  a  series  of  rings  angularly  attached  to  an  axis,  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  trough. 

4.  Mr.  Clayton,  a  baker  of  Nottingham,  had  a  patent  in  1830  for  a  machine 
somewhat  similar  to  the  last  mentioned,  inasmuch  as  a  set  of  revolving  agita- 
tors are  employed  to  produce  the  kneading  action ;  the  agitators  are  longitu- 
dinal bars,  fixed  to  arms,  which  radiate  from  the  axis,  and  they  are  forced 
through  the  doueh  in  their  revolution ;  but  the  cylinder  in  which  they  revolve, 
and  which  contains  the  materials,  is  made  to  revolve  at  the  same  time  in  a 
contrary  direction ;  the  motion  of  ^e  latter  being  imparted  by  a  short  hollow 
axis,  while  the  axis  of  the  former  is  solid  and  passed  through  the  hoUoW  one. 
The  solid  axis,  which  is  turned  by  a  winch,  has  on  it  a  bevelled  pinion,  which, 
by  means  of  an  intermediate  bevelled  wheel,  actuates  another  bevelled  pinion 
fixed  on  the  hollow  axis,  and  therefore  causes  it  to  revolve  in  the  opposite 
direction.  These  two  simultaneous  and  contrary  motions  constitute  the  novelty 
claimed  by  the  patentee,  who  ttatest  that  dough-making  machines,  similar  to  his 
own,  have  all  failed  for  want  of  such  an  arrangement  This  statement,  coming 
from  a  baker,  commands  attention ;  but  we  cannot  concur  in  its  truth,  since  we 
know  that  the  following  plan  of  a  kneading  machine  works  well  without  oppo- 
site simultaneous  motions,  and  without  any  agitators  or  beaters,  which  absorn  a 
great  deal  of  power  without  producing  an  adequate  efifect 

5.  Hebert'i  Patent  KneatUnff  Machine, — In  this  a  cylinder  of  from  4  to  5  feet 
in  diameter,'  and  only  about  18  inches  wide  inside,  is  made  to  revolve  upon  an 
axis,  which  is  fixed  by  a  pin  during  the  revolution  of  the  cylinder.  The  flour  is 
admitted  by  a  door  in  the  periphery,  which  closes  air  and  water-tight ;  and  the 
water  or  liquor  passes  through  a  longitudinal  perforation  in  the  axis,  and  thence 
through  small  holes  amongst  the  ^our,  in  quantities  which  are  regulated  exter- 
nally by  a  cock.  By  the  rotation  of  the  C3ainder  the  dough  is  made  to  be  con- 
tinually ascending  on  one  side  of  it,  whence  it  falls  over  upon  the  portion 
below.  When  the  mixture  becomes  prettv  intimate  and  uniform,  its  aahesive 
property  causes  it  to  stick  to  the  sides  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  dough  would 
then  be  carried  round  without  much  advancing  the  process,  were  it  not  for 
another  simple  contrivance :  this  is  a  knife-edge  or  scraper,  18  inches  Ion?, 
which  is  fixed  alon^  the  top  of  the  cylinder  in  the  inside,  so  as  barely  to  toudi 
its  surface ;  the  knife  is  fixed  to  two  flat  arms  extending  from  the  axis,  and 
these  arms  have  sharp  edges  so  as  to  scrape  the  sides  of  the  cylinder ;  thus  the 
cylinder  is  kept  constantly  clean  from  the  stickine  of  the  dough,  which,  as  soon 
as  it  ascends  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder  (if  it  does  not  tear  away  of  itself)  is 
shaved  off  by  the  knife,  and  falls  down  with  great  force  upon  the  bottom ;  and 
as  this  efiect  is  constant  during  the  motion  of  the  cylinder,  it  must  be  evident 
that  the  process  of  kneading  is  soon  completed  by  it.  When  that  is  done,  the 
door  of  the  cylinder  is  opened,  and  the  contents  discharged  into  a  recipient 
beneath ;  at  which  time  the  scraper  is  caused,  by  a  winch  on  the  axis,  to  make 
one  revolution  of  the  now  fixed  cylinder,  which  clears  off  any  adhering  dough, 
and  projects  it  through  the  door-way.    As  the  dough  in  this  machine  may  b« 
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laid  to  kneed  itself,  there  being  no  anna,  beaten,  or  acitatora  whatever,  it  is 
calculated  that  the  power  savea  by  it  is  very  considerable,  while,  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  its  construction,  the  cost  is  moderate. 

The  patentee  is  at  present  engaged  in  combining  with  this  kneading  machine 
an  apparatus  for  preparing  carbonated  water,  highw  charged  with  the  gas,  with 
which  he  proposes  to  mix  up  the  flour  to  form  dough,  for  uie  purpose  of  making 
the  bread  spongy  or  vesicular,  without  having  recourse  to  the  fermentative  pro- 
cess ;  the  result  of  which  process,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  he 
considers  to  be  detrimental  to  the  health  of  those  that  eat  the  bread,  (owing  to 
the  deposition  of  fermentable  matter  in  the  stomach,)  while  it  is  destructive  of 
a  portion  of  the  nutriment  of  the  flour. 

KNIVES  (mduding  Forh).  Knives  are  well-known  instruments,  made  for 
cutting  a  great  variety  of  substances,  and  adapted  by  difierences  in  form  to 
various  uses ;  but  the  two  principal  sorts  may  be  classed  under  the  terms  of 
pocket-knives  and  table-knives,  with  their  now  necessary  accompaniments, 
forks.  The  manufacture  of  these  articles  in  this  country  is  almost  wholly  con- 
ducted at  Sheffield.  Our  account  of  the  process  of  making  them  must  neces- 
sarily be  concise,  and  affbrd  only  a  glimpse  of  the  procedures,  as  it  is  manifestly 
impossible  for  us  to  transform  the  unimtiated  into  cutlers  by  any  information 
that  we  can  give. 

In  the  making  of  pocket-knife  blades,  one  workman  and  a  boy  are  generally 
employed ;  the  boy  attends  to  the  heats,  (that  is,  to  the  rods  of  steel  in  the 
firc^)  which  he  successively  hands  to  the  forger,  and  takes  back  the  rod  from 
which  the  last  blade  was  formed.  One  heat  is  required  to  fashion  the  blade, 
and  a  second  to  form  the  tane,  by  which  it  is  fastened  into  the  handle.  The 
skiD  of  the  forger  is  displayed  in  forming  it  so  perfectly  bv  his  hammer,  as  to 
require  but  very  little  to  he  flled  or  ground  off  in  the  subsequent  operations. 
The  springs  for  the  back  of  the  knil^  and  the  scales  which  form  the  rough 
metal  un£r-handle,  and  to  which  the  other  pieces  are  rivetted,  are  made  bv  a 
distinct  class  of  workmen.  In  the  forging  of  table-knife  blades,  and  other 
blades  of  a  similar  or  greater  size,  the  forger  has  an  assistant,  who,  with  a  large 
hammer,  strikes  alternately  with  him ;  and  the  hammering  of  all  blades  is  con- 
tinued after  the  steel  has  ceased  to  be  soft,  in  order  to  condense  the  metal  and 
render  it  very  smooth  and  firm.  Table-knife  blades  are  usually  made  with  iron 
backs,  which  are  welded  to  the  steel  by  a  subsequent  forgine,  to  that  of  forming 
the  cutting  e^^ ;  the  thick  piece  that  joins  the  handle,  ciuled  the  shoulder  or 
bolster,  as  weu  as  the  tang  that  goes  through  the  han^e,  is  forged  out  of  the 
iron  immediately  after  the  welding  of  the  steel  blade :  dies  and  swages  being 
employed  to  perfect  and  accelerate  the  shaping  of  these  parts.  When  the  forging 
is  completed,  the  blades  undergo  the  processesof  hardening  and  tempering,  already 
explained  in  our  account  of  the  steel  manufiscture  (article  laoN).  The  blades 
are  then  ground  upon  a  wet  stone,  about  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  9  inches  wide, 
which  roughs  out  the  work ;  they  are  subsequently  finished  or  whitened^  as  it  ia 
termed,  upon  a  finer  eby  stone ;  and  the  shoulders  or  bolsters  are  ground  upon 
a  narrow  stone,  about  3  feet  in  diameter,  which  completes  the  grinding.  The 
next  process  is  that  of  glazing  the  blades,  which  is  effected  upon  a  wooden 
wheel,  made  iqp  of  solid  segments,  well  fitted  and  secured  together,  and  with 
the  ends  of  the  fibres  of  the  wood  presented  to  the  periphery  of  the  circle ;  over 
this  is  extended  a  piece  of  leather,  which  is  charged  with  emery  or  other  pow- 
ders, adapted  to  the  finish  or  nature  of  the  work  required. 

It  is  only  about  200  years  since,  that  table-forks  were  known  in  England, 
when  they  were  introduced  from  Italy ;  and  even  now,  in  some  remote  parts 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  they  are  regwded  as  useless  articles  of  luxury.  The 
cheaper  kind  of  forks  are  made  by  castinff  them  from  malleable  pig-metal,  (see 
Iron,)  sometimes  denominated  *'run-sted;"  and  some  of  these,  which  are  well 
annealed  and  worked  under  the  hammer,  turn  out  very  serviceable  and  good. 
Those  made  of  wrought  metal,  were  formerly  either  forged,  and  the  prongs 
drawn  out  by  the  hammer,  and  welded  together,  or  they  were  forged  into  one 
•olid  piece,  and  the  spaces  between  formed  by  cutting  away  the  metal.  These 
processes,  however,  were  tedious  and  expensive,  and  a  great  improvement  ip 
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tbeir  mana&ctore  has  been  introduced.  The  tang,  shoulder,  and  a  thick,  flat 
piece,  called  the  blade,  are  forged,  and  the  blade  is  then  submitted  to  the  action 
of  a  pair  of  dies,  contained  in  a  powerful  fly  or  stamping-press ;  the  dies  being 
so  formed  as  to  force  or  cut  out  the  superfluous  portion  of  the  metal  and  raise 
the  curved  swelled  portions  at  the  junction  of  the  prongs,  termed  the  bosom. 
The  forks  after  this  operation  are  filed  up,  ground,  glace^  and  burnished,  when 
they  are  ready  for  hafting,  which  is  a  distinct  business. 

The  instruments  required  for  haftinff  knives  and  forks  are  few  and  simple. 
The  principal  are,  a  small  polishing  wheel  and  treddle,  mounted  upon  a  stand, 
a  bench  vice,  and  a  kmd  or  hand  vice  to  fix  in  the  bench  vice,  termed  a  snap- 
dragon ;  it  has  a  pair  of  long  projecting  jaws,  adapted  to  hold  a  piece  of  metal 
or  o&er  substance,  with  the  flat  side  uppermost,  in  order  to  be  filed  or  other- 
wise worked ;  a  few  files,  drills,  driU-boz,  and  breast-plate,  burnishers;  and 
buA,  emery,  rotten  stone,  &c.  The  substances  used  for  covering  the  handles 
ate  almost  infinite ;  the  chief  are  bone,  horn,  ivory,  tortoiseshell,  and  wood  of 
every  kind.  The  several  pieces  of  the  handle  being  filed  to  the  shape  intended, 
holes  are  drilled  through  them  for  the  pins  by  which  they  are  afterwards  nvetted 
together.  The  pinning  is  at  first  loosely  done ;  until  the  blades,  springs,  and  all 
the  parte  are  well  adjusted  and  fit  closely,  they  are  then  firmly  rivetted  together. 
The  handles  are  afterwards  scraped  and  then  polished,  by  means  of  bufiing, 
on  the  wheel. 

KNIFE-SHARPENERS.  This  term  has  been  given  to  a  variety  of  con- 
venient modem  instruments,  especially  adapted  to  the  sharpening  of  knives  at 
table,  but  particularly  carvers,  and  are  intended  as  substitutes  for  the  common 
steel.  For  these  instruments  several  patents  have  been  obtained,  and  a  consi- 
derable manufacture  of  them  has  been  established. 

FUion'M  Patent  Sharpener,  without  its  usual  accompanying  ornaments,  is 
represented  in  the  annexed 
cut;  it  consists  of  two  hori- 
sontal  rollers,  placed  parallel 
to  each  other,  which  revolve 
fVeely  upon  their  axes,  (re^ 
presented  by  the  two  black 
dots ;)  at  uniform  distances, 
there  are  fixed  upon  each 
roller,  narrow  cyhnders  or 
rings  of  hard  steel,  the  edges 
of  which  are  cut  into  mie 
teeth,  and  thus  form  circular 
files ;  the  edges  of  the  files  in  the  opposite  rollers  overlap  each  other  a  little,  so 
that  when  a  knife  is  drawn  longitudinally  between  them,  the  edge  of  the  knife 
is  acted  upon  on  both  of  its  sides  at  once.  The  rollers  turn  round  with  the 
slightest  impulse,  consequently,  they  wear  uniformly,  and  will  last  a  considerable 
time.  A  good  edge  is  given  to  a  knife  by  just  drawing  it  from  heel  to  point 
two  or  three  times  between  the  rollers ;  and  thus  obviates  the  necessity  of  imi- 
tating the  skill  exercised  by  a  butcher  upon  his  steel. 

WetibyB  Kntfe-sftarpeneTf  which  was  patented  in  1828,  is  a  very  pretty  and 
ingenious  instrument;  an  immense  quantity  of  them  have  been  sold,  and  it  is 
said,  have  been  the  means  of  greauy  enriching  the  proprietor  of  the  patent 
In  tbe  engraving  on  the  next  page,  I^.  1  exhibits  an  end  elevation  of  the  in- 
strument, and  riff,  2  a  side  elevation  of  the  bars,  with  a  section  of  the  boxes  a 
and  b,  to  show  the  interior.  The  same  letters  in  each  figure  have  reference  to 
similar  parts ;  a  is  a  small  oblong  box,  surmounted  by  a  smaller  box  b  ;  in  the 
top  of  the  latter  there  is  a  slit  made  throughout  its  length,  and  of  sufficient 
width  to  receive  the  square  steel  bars  c  c.  The  box  a  has  two  similar  slits. 
The  surfaces  of  the  bars  are  draw-filed,  they  pass  through  the  slit  in  (,  and 
alternately  through  both  slits  in  a,  so  as  to  cross  each  other,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1. 
The  lower  ends  of  these  bars  are  supported  upon  a  plate  of  metal  d,  which  can 
be  elevated,  so  as  to  a  bring  a  different  portion  of  the  bars  into  operation,  by 
meant  of  the  screw- underneath ;  //  are  two  screws  passing  through  the  holes 
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(n  1^  to  pmerre  it«  parallel  motion,  and  Kkevjae  to  lupport  th«  bottom  of  the 
box ;  A  u  ■  tightening  picrew  to  steady  the  ban  e  e. 

The  mode  of  op*rnting  with  thia  inatrnnient  is  merelj  to  place  the  edge  nf 
(he  knife  upon  (he  bor^,  no  as  to  bisFct  the  angle  fui-med  1^  tlinn,  and  then 


dr-w  the  knife  backward  and  forward.  As  theiurfacei  of  the  bars  wear  awaj, 
diSerent  sides  can  be  preienled,  nr  they  can  be  ihifted  l¥am  end  to  end,  m  a« 
to  preient  fresh  surfaces  to  llie  knife. 

Church' I  Patent  Knjft-tharpener  coniiati  of  two  very  flat  tmocated  cones,  fixed 
with  their  smaller  surfaces  together,  and  with  several  rectangular  projections 
in  the  one,  fitting  into  simitar  cavities  in  the  other.  Tlie  conical  surfaces  of 
both  jiieces  are  aerrated  with  a  series  of  very  fine  teeth  extending  angularly 
towards  their  centres ;  these  are  placed  upon  the  shank  of  the  fbrk,  between 
the  shoulder  and  th«  handle,  with  which  loey  correspond  in  diameter  so  nearly 
M  to  constitute  an  onamental  finish  to  the  small  end  of  the  handle.  In  the 
position  and  sise  of  these  consist  the  principal  merit  of  the  sharpener.  When 
used  for  sharpening  Bcylhes,  or  other  large  jtting  instmtnenlx,  the  conical 
pieces  are  made  larger,  and  fitted  on  an  axis  between  two  prongs  of  a  fbrked 

xtraordinary  success  attendant  upon  Mr. 

>  for   sharpening   table-knives  induced  him   to  figare  a 

a  patentee,  "  for  certain  improved  apparatus  to  be  uted  for  the 


purpose  of  whetting  or  sharpening  the  edges  of  the  blades  of  penjintpi 
tmdotier  cutting  oufri'metilt."     The  Grtt  improTement  mentioned  in 

n  to  a  hone,  or  oil-stone,  of  a  guide  to  keep 
cutting  instrument,  at  tlie  same  angle  wiiti 


t  mentioned  in  the  spet 

fication  consists  in  the  application  to  a  hone,  or  oil-stone,  of  a  guide  to  kei 
the  edge  of  the  razor,  or  other  cutting  instrument,  at  tlie  same  ai  ^ 
respect  U>  the  surface  of  the  hone,  during  the  operation  of  whetting.  This  it 
effected  in  two  ways ;  first,  by  placing  over  the  hone  a  plate  of  metal  extending 
its  whole  lengtti,  and  adjuitabte,  at  any  required  distance  parallel  to  its  surface, 
by  set  screws;  now,  in  the  operation  of  sharpening,  the  back  of  the  instrument 
is  kept  resting  npon  the  gnide-place,  while  the  edge  is  applied  to  the  hone. 
The  second  mrth«d  consists  in  the  application  of  two  hunes  placed  m  an  erect 
position,  with  a  spaoe  between  them  for  the  raxor,  whichis  to  t>e  fixed  by  screws 
into  a  small  horizontal  frame,  made  to  slide  upon  a  circular  rod,  so  that  tbs 
edge  can  be  applied  alternately  to  the  hones;  these  can  be  elevated  and 
depressed  at  pleasnre,  so  that  their  sur&cei  may  be  uiiiformly  worn  while  in 
ut*.  The  oatentee  also  menlions  in  his  specification  a  method  of  attaching  to 
his  hone  a  leather  strap  which  is  made  double,  and  kept  stretched  by  adjusting 
•crewi  attached  to  the  frame  of  the  bone,  or  elie  to  the  end  of  a  rod  extending 
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lengthwAyi  between  the  two  foldi  of  leather.     This  last  •contrivance  doM  not 
appear  to  us  to  be  scientifically  adapted  to  the  object  in  view,  as  the  pressure 
of  the  edge  of  the  instrument  upon  a  strap  of  leather  only  supported  at  i' 
extremities,  must  produce  a  tendency  in  the  leather  to  wrap  round  the  ac* 
angle  of  the  edge  of  the  instrument,  and  render  it  obtuse. 

L. 

LABORATORY.  A  place  fitted  up  and  supplied  with  the  necessary 
apparatus  for  chemical  operations.  Laboratories  for  conducting  chemical 
processes  on  a  large  manufacturing  scale  will  of  course  varv  in  their  arrange- 
ments according  to  the  main  object  for  which  they  are  designed.  For  experi- 
mental and  general  purposes  a  laboratory  is  more  advantageously  placed 
above  than  below  ground,  that  it  may  be  as  dry  as  possible ;  the  air  must 
have  free  access  to  it ;  and  it  must  even  be  so  constructed  tliat,  by  means  of 
opposite  openings,  a  current  of  air  may  be  admitted  to  carry  off  noxious 
vapours.  A  chimney  oueht  to  be  constructed  so  high  that  a  person  may 
easily  stand  under  it,  ana  extending  the  length  of  one  of  the  side  walls. 
The  chimney  should  be  high,  and  sufficient^  contracted  to  make  a  good 
draught  When  charcoal  is  the  only  fuel  to  be  employed  no  soot  wiU  be 
depouted,  and  therefore  it  need  not  be  so  wide  as  to  allow  a  chimney-sweeper 
to  pass  up  it  Under  this  chimney  may  be  constructed  some  brick  furnaces, 
particularly  a  meltine  furnace,  a  furnace  for  distilling  with  an  alembic,  and 
one  or  two  ovens  lue  those  in  kitchens.  The  rest  of  the  space  ought  to  be 
filled  up  with  stands  of  different  heights,  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half,  on 
which  portable  furnaces  of  all  kinds  are  to  be  placed.  These  furnaces  are  the 
most  convenient,  from  the  facility  of  disposing  of  them  at  pleasure ;  and  they 
^are  the  only  furnaces  which  are  necessary  in  a  small  laboratory.  A  double 
'pan:  of  bellows  of  moderate  size  must  also  be  placed  as  commodiously  as 
possible  under  or  near  to  the  chimney,  and  having  a  pipe  directed  towards  the 
hearth  where  the  foige  is  to  be  placed.  The  necessary  furnaces  are  the  simple 
furnace,  for  distilling  with  an  alembic,  a  lamp  furnace,  two  reverberatory 
furnaces  of  different  sizes  for  distilling  with  retorts ;  an  air  or  melting  furnace, 
an  assay  furnace,  and  a  forge  furnace.  Under  the  chimney,  at  a  convenient 
heieht,  should  be  a  row  of  hooks  driven  into  the  back  and  side  walls,  upon 
which  are  to  be  hung  small  shovels,  iron  pans,  tongs,  pincers,  pokers,  and 
various  utensils  for  disposing  the  fuel  and  managing  the  crucibles.  To  the 
walls  of  the  laboratory  should  be  fixed,  or  suspended,  rows  of  shelves,  of 
different  breadths  and  heights,  for  containing  bottles  and  glass  vessels,  which 
should  be  as  numerous  as  is  possible,  that  the  products  of  operations  may  be  con- 
veniently retained.  The  most  convenient  place  for  a  stone  or  leaden  cistern  to 
contain  water,  is  a  comer  of  the  laboratory,  and  under  it  a  sink  ought  to  be 
placed,  with  a  pipe  by  which  the  water  poured  into  it  may  discharge  itself.  As 
the  vessels  are  always  cleaned  under  this  cistern,  cloths  and  bottle-brushes 
ought  to  be  hung  upon  hooks  listened  in  the  walls  near  it  In  the  middle  of 
the  laboratory  a  large  table  is  to  be  placed,  on  which  mixtures  are  to  be  made, 
preparations  for  operations,  solutions,  precipitations,  small  filtrations ;  in  short, 
whatever  does  not  require  fire,  excepting  that  from  a  lamp.  In  convenient 
parts  of  the  laboratory  are  to  be  placed  blocks  of  wood  upon  mats,  one  of  which 
IS  to  support  a  ibiddle-sized  iron  mortar,  another  a  support  for  a  middle-sized 
marble,  or  hard  stone  mortar,  and  a  third  for  an  anviL  Near  to  the  mortars 
are  to  be  hung  sieves  of  different  fineness  and  sizes ;  and  near  to  the  anvil,  files, 
rasps,  pincers,  shears,  and  other  convenient  utensils  for  working  metals,  or  giving 
them  proper  forms  for  the  several  operations ;  two  movable  trestles,  to  support 
a  large  filter  or  other  apparatus,  that  they  may  be  disposed  of  conveniently.  On 
account  of  the  dust  from  charcoal,  the  stock  of  this  article  had  better  be  placed 
conti|g;uous,  but  not  inside  the  laboratory ;  also  some  dried  furze  or  other  quick 
burning  fuel.  In  the  same  place  may  be  put  bulky  articles,  bricks,  tiles,  clay,  lime, 
sand,  and  many  other  things  useful  iu  chemical  operations.  A  small,  solid  table, 
for  a  levigating  stone  ana  muller;  small  mortars,  of  iron,  glass,  agate,  and 


Wedgmmd  wan ;  tMt,^  "-^itesdi  aw  alto  wo?eli  to  form  the  pattern 

— '- —»,  ghuMiiiv^  •hreoda,  uliich  we  called  gvmp,  form  the 


writing  paper,  uniiied  H^!^^'^  "^  Bedfordibiie  liave  been  fur  many 

lutinn,  cementa,  paste,  ST^^S  "ifccture  of  the  pillow  or  bobbin 

occaoonally  wanted  in  alaW^S^^.,  '  children  upon  a  pillow  or 

LAC     A  reainoiu  wbatanM^^  -ovy  or  bone,  and  each  of 

difierent  kindi  of  treei  in  th«  t,  'b  a  itiaoDer  as  to  make 

branchn  of  the  tree*  on  which  ihr.  i.  a  large  round  pillow, 

woundi  ij  foimed  by  them  into  •  kn,.'.  ...  'm,  (he  threads  are 

into  tbii  country  adhering  to  the  li:  i,  .      . .  ->'  ^  la»t  century,  tbo 

Kini-truBpareQt  flat   cakes.      Tht-   ii,  i    ,    '~\^'n'-'  :  'ale  this  apede* 

stick-lac;  the  second 'art  the  gruuii  vk(^ '•-^">,^';<-  "d.  The  Nol- 
•eed-lac;  the  third  is  that  which  hut  uuJtilLV  ,>i^;>,-  "net.  Tha 
we  shall  prewntlv  notice.  Then;  is  a  fouX",i>?<"-- -  Tented  bj 
melting  the  seed-lac,  and  fonuins  it  into  lumm.  ^^^t^^jJi.  '  *"  '""^ 
the  nalires  of  India  put  it  into  long  canvas  btM.'jp'S'^''^^  'line  to 

charcoal  fire  until  the  resin  melt« ;  a  portioh  ot  ^»\^  ^  VtX  '  '"V 

the  ban,  which  are  subsequently  twisted,  or  wrung  bj^,^T,^v>  '■"•» 

the  ends  of  the  bags,  the  surface  of  ihe  laltei  being  «hk^  ■*  ^^^^  ^ 

•«  accelerate  the  process.     The  chief  coniumption  of  lac  in  ^'^  »^!^',.  '• 


hieber  degree  than  any  other  knoiin  rt 

■*" —  — ""  "u,  for  "  a  Tarnish  made  fr ,  _ 

e  in  tbe  arts,"  as  that  at  present  prepared  from 

was  nnereu  for  some  yean  by  the  Society  of  Arta.      The  editor  nt  \\,^  i'"''"^. 

Journal,  of  Philadelpbia,  observes,  in  rcfprenri-  to  the   rorpening,  th„  '-"il^ 

ends  are  perfectly  attained  by  the  process  given  by  Dr.  Here,  wluehv?* 
nolliing  to  desire,  excepting  on  tbe  score  of  eeononj."  Were  the  <>xyiii^t''|' 
uf  Dotaih  to  be  manu&ctured  in  the  large  way,  the  two  procetsee,  t£^ 
maiiiDg  the  salt  and  of  bleaching  the  resin,  might  be  advantageously  eomUti^ 
"  Dissolve,"  (says  Dr.  Here,)  "  in  an  iron  kettle,  one  part  of  pearl-ash  in  shout 
eight  parts  of  water ;  add  one  part  of  seed  or  shell-lac,  and  heat  the  whole  to 
ebullition ;  when  the  lac  is  diisolved,  cool  the  solution,  and  impregnate  it 
with  chlorine  till  the  lac  is  all  precipitated.  The  precipitate  is  white,  biit  its 
colour  is  deepened  by  washing  and  consolidation ;  dtstolied  in  alcobol,  lac 
bleached  by  the  process  above-mentioned  yields  a  vamilh  which  is  as  free 
from  colour  as  any  copal  varnish."  About  the  same  period  of  time  as  tlia 
publication  of  the  foregoing,  the  before-nieiitioned  premium  of  the  Society 
of  Arta  was  claimed  by  two  persons,  Mr.  George  Field,  end  Mr.  Henry 
Luning.  The  Society,  upon  a  due  examination  of  both  of  the  processes  and 
products,  found  them  both  to  answer  the  intended  purpose,  end  ewerded  Ihe 
sum  of  twenty  guineas  te  each  of  the  candidates. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Field's  process :  Six  ounceaofshell-lae,  coarsely  powdered, 
are  to  be  dissolved  by  gentle  heat  in  a  pint  of  apirils  of  wine ;  to  thi*  is  to  be 
added  a  bleaching  liquor,  made  by  dissolving  purified  carbonate  of  potash,  and 
then  impregnating  it  with  chlorine  gas  till  the  silica  precipitates,  end  (be  solu- 
tion become*  slightly  coloured.  Of  this  bleaching  liquor  add  one  or  two  otmces 
to  tbe  spiiituous  solntion  of  lac,  end  stir  the  whole  well  together;  effervescence 
takes  place,  and  when  this  ceases,  add  more  to  tbe  bleadiing  liquor,  and 
thus  proceed  till  the  colour  of  the  mixture  has  become  pale.  A  second  bleach- 
ing liquor  ii  now  to  be  added,  made  bv  diluting  nmnatic  acid  with  thrice  its 
biuk  of  water,  and  dropping  into  it  pulverized  red  lead,  tiU  the  last  added 
portions  do  not  become  white.  Of  this  acid  bleaching  liquor,  small  quantities 
at  a  time  are  to  be  added  to  the  half  bleached  lac  solution,  allowing  the  effer- 
Tescence,  which  takes  place  on  each  addition,  to  cease  before  a  fresh  portion  it 
poured  m.  This  is  to  be  continued  untH  the  lee,  now  white,  senarate*  from  the 
liquor.  Tbe  supetnataut  fluid  is  now  to  be  poured  away,  and  the  lac  is  to  be 
well  washed  b  repeated  waters,  and  finally  wrung  a*  dry  as  possible  in  a  ch>&. 
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Tbe  lac  obtuned  in  the  foregoing  proeen  ii  to  be  disaolred  in  a  pnC  of  doohol, 
more  or  lew,  accordin|^  to  the  required  strength  of  the  vmmnh ;  and  after 
itanding  for  some  tkne  m  a  gentle  heat,  the  dear  liquor,  which  is  the  Tamish| 
is  to  be  poured  off  from  the  sediment. 

Mr.  Lunio^'s  process  is  as  follows : — Dissolve  five  ounces  of  shell-lac  in  a 
quart  of  rectified  tqurits  of  wine;  boil  for  a  few  minutes,  with  ten  ounoes  of 
well-burnt  and  recently  heated  animal  charcoal,  when  a  small  quantity  of  the 
solution  should  be  drawn  off  and  filtered;  if  not  colourless,  a  little  more  char- 
coal must  be  ddded.  When  all  colour  is  removed,  press  the  liquor  through 
silk,  as  Hnen  absorbs  more  varnish,  and  afterwards  filter  it  through  fine  blotting- 
paper.  In  cases  where  the  wax  found  combined  with  the  lac  is  objectionable, 
filter  cold;  if  the  wax  be  not  injurious,  filter  while  hot  This  kind  of 
varnish  should  be  nsed  in  {a  temperature  of  not  less  than  60^  Fahr. ;  it 
dries  in  a  few  minutes,  and  is  not  afterwards  liable  to  chill  or  bloom ;  it  is 
therefore  particularly  applicable  to  drawings  and  printa  which  have  been  siied, 
and  may  he  advantagfeously  used  upon  oil  paintings  which  have  been  painted 
a  sufficient  time,  as  it  bears  out  <x»lour  with  the  purest  effect  This  quality 
prevents  it  from  obscuring  gildinff,  and  renders  it  a  valuable  leather  vamish  to 
the  book-binder,  to  whose  use  it  has  already  been  applied  with  happy  eSed, 
as  it  does  not  yield  to  the  warmth  of  the  hand,  and  resists  damps,  which  subject 
bindings  to  noildew.  Its  useftd  applications  are  very  numerous,  indeed,  to  all 
the  piuposes  of  the  best  hard  spirit  varnishes:  it  is  to  be  used  under  the  same 
conditions,  and  with  the  same  management  Common  seed-lac  varnish  is  usually 
made  by  digesting  eight  ounces  of  the  bright,  clear  grained  lac  in  a  quart  of  spirits 
of  wine,  in  a  wi&-mouthed  bottle,  nutting  it  in  a  warm  place  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  occasionally  shaking  it  When  dissolved  it  may  be  strained  through 
flannel  into  another  bottle  for  use.  In  India,  lac  is  fashioned  into  rings,  beads, 
and  other  trinkets.  Ite  colouring  matter,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  is  employed 
as  a  dye.  The  resinous  portion  is  mixed  with  about  three  times  its  weieht  of 
finely  powdered  sand,  to  form  polishing  stones.  The  lapidaries  mix  powder  of 
corunium  with  it  in  a  simUar  manner.  ^ 

LACQUERING  is  the  application  of  transparent  or  coloured  vamislies  to 
metals,  to  prevent  their  becoming  tarnished,  or  to  give  them  a  more  agreeable 
colour.  The  basis  of  them  is  properly  the  lac  described  in  the  precedins  article ; 
but  other  varnishes  made  by  solutions  of  other  resins,  and  coloured  yeUow,  also 
obtain  the  name  of  lacquer.  Strictly  speaking,  lacquer  is  a  solution  of  lac  in 
ilcohol,  to  which  is  added  any  colouring  matter  that  may  be  required  to  pro* 
duce  the  desired  tint;  but  the  recipes  that  have  been  published  in  various 
scientific  journals  contain  apparently  a  great  many  useless  articles.  The  fol- 
lowing is  much  extolled,  in  NkhoUon'i  Operative  Mechankf  as  a  lacquer  for 
philosophical  instruments : — 

f  oz.  of  gum  guttie.  |  os.  of  terra  merita. 

2  ox.  of  gum  sandarac.  2  oz.  of  orientol  saffron. 

2  oz.  of  sum  elemi.  3  oz.  of  pounded  glass ; 

1  oz.  of  draffon's  blood,  of  the  best  quality.  and 

1  oz.  of  seed  lac.  20  oz.  of  pure  alcohol. 

Before,  however,  the  reader  ventures  to  meddle  with  so  formidable  a  list  of 
ingredients  as  the  foregoing,  we  would  recommend  him  to  make  trial  of  the 
following  more  simple  compound : — Take  8  oz.  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  1  oz.  of 
annatto,  well  bruised ;  mix  these  in  a  bottle  by  themselves :  then  take  1  oz.  of 
gamboge,  and  mix  it  in  like  manner  with  the  same  quantity  of  spirits.  Take 
seed-lac  varnish,  (described  under  the  previous  article  Lao,)  wKat  quantity  you 
please,  and  colour  it  to  your  mind  with  the  above  mixtures.  If  it  be  too  yellow, 
add  a  little  from  the  annatto  bottle;  if  it  be  too  red,  add  a  little  from  the 
gamboge  bottle ;  if  the  colour  be  too  deep,  add  a  little  spirits  of  wine.  In  this 
manner  you  may  colour  brass  of  any  desu'ed  tint :  the  articles  to  be  lacquered 
may  be  gently  heated  over  a  charcoal  fire,  and  theu  be  either  dipped  into  the 
lacquer,  or  the  lacquer  may  be  evenly  spread  over  them  with  a  brush. 

LACE.  •'  A  delicate  kind  of  net-work,  composed  of  silk,  flax,  or  cotton 
threads,  twisted  or  plaited  togetlier.    The  meshes  of  this  kind  of  net  are  of  a 
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hexagonal  figure,  in  which  thick  threads  are  alio  woven  to  form  the  pattern 
aeeoHing  to  Mine  desigii;  and  these  threads,  which  are  called  gvmp,  form  the 
ornament  of  the  laoe.  Buckinghamshire  and  Bedfordshire  have  been  for  many 
years  the  counties  most  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  the  pillow  or  bobbin 
lace,  to  called  because  it  is  woven  by  women  or  children  upon  a  pillow  or 
cushion,  by  means  of  bobbins^  (which  are  made  of  ivorv  or  bone,  ana  each  of 
which  contains  a  small  quantity  of  fine  thread,)  in  sucn  a  manner  as  to  make 
the  laoe  exactly  resemble  tlie  pattern,  which  is  fixed  upon  a  large  round  pillow, 
and  pins  being  stuck  into  the  boles  or  openinp  in  the  pattern,  the  threads  are 
interwoven  by  means  of  the  bobbins.  At  we  close  of  the  last  century,  the 
manufacturers  of  Nottingham  directed  their  ingenuity  to  imitate  this  species 
of  lace  by  machinery,  in  which  they  have  completely  succeeded.  The  Not- 
tingham imitations  of  lace  are  of  two  kinds— point-net  and  warp-net.  The 
point-net  frame  is  a  Varietv  of  the  stocking  uame,  which  was  invented  by 
Mr.  John  Morris,  of  Nottingham,  in  1764;  but  it  was  not  at  first  used  to  make 
lace,  being  intended  to  make  the  ancle  part  of  stockings.  The  machine  is 
an  addition  to  a  stocking  flrame,  and  operates  on  the  thread  in  the  same  way 
as  in  stocking  weaving  for  a  great  part  of  the  process.  The  Nottingham  lace, 
therefore,  is  only  a  modification  or  the  stitch  or  loop  of  which  stockings  are 
made ;  all  the  meshes  being  formed  by  a  continuance  of  one  thread,  which  is 
by  the  nnachine  formed  into  loops,  a  whole  course  at  once,  by  pressing  it  down 
alternately  over  and  under  between  a  number  of  parallel  needles ;  a  second 
course  is  then  made  of  similar  loops  on  the  same  needles,  and  the  loops  of  the 
first  are  drawn  throiwh  those  of  the  second  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  meshes 
by  retaining  the  first  loops;  the  second  are  then  retained  by  a  third  course,  and 
this  by  a  fourth,  and  so  on«  The  worp-net  firame  is  also  a  variety  of  the 
stocking  frame,  but  the  parts  are  very  difierently  arranged,  the  movements 
being  produced  by  treadles,  leaving  the  hands  of  th^  workman  to  manage  the 
machine,  which  is  a  piece  of  mecl^ism  applied  in  front  of  the  row  of  needles 
of  the  frame.  In  the  warp  frame  the  piece  of  lace  is  not  formed  of  one  con- 
tinued thread,  as  in  the  point-net  firame,  but  there  are  as  man}*  different 
threads  as  there  are  needles  in  the  firame ;  these  threads  are  warped,  or  wound 
upon  a  roller  or  beam  the  same  as  a  loom ;  and  it  is  firom  this  circumstance 
that  the  machine  is  called  a  warp  frame.  These  threads  pass  through  eyes 
in  the  ends  of  small  points,  called  guides,  which  are  opposite  the  needles ;  and 
these  guides  are  fixed  on  two  bars,  each  of  which  has  naif  the  guides  fastened 
on  it;  that  is,  one  guide  is  fast  in  one  bar,  and  the  next  in  the  other,  and  so 
on  alternately  of  the  whole.  Each  of  the  guides  presents  a  thread  to  its  needle, 
and  are  all  at  once  moved  by  the  hand  to  twist  tne  threads  two  or  three  times 
round  the  needles  which  are  opposite  them :  the  loon  is  now  made  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  other  ftame.  Hie  next  time,  the  altemate  guides  are  shifted 
endways,  so  as  to  apply  themselves  to  other  needles  than  those  they  were 
opposite  before :  this  crosses  the  thread  so  as  to  make  a  net ;  but  the  quantity 
which  is  shifted  endways  is  altered  every  time,  by  means  of  the  machinery,  so 
as  to  move  a  certain  number  of  needles,  which  number  Is  altered  every  time  to 
produce  the  pattern.  In  1809,  Mr.  John  Ueathcoat  invented  a  machine  for 
weaving  the  real  twisted  lace,  like  that  which  is  made  on  the  pillow.  The 
ground-work  of  the  invention  is  to  extend  those  threads  which  form  the  warp 
of  the  lace  in  parallel  lines,  and  dispose  the  diagonal  threads  upon  small 
bobbins,  which  are  detached,  and  are  ci^ble  of  passing  round  the  extended 
warp  thready  eo  as  to  twist  with  them ;  by  this  means,  ue  number  of  bobbuis 
is  reduced  to  one  half.  In  this  machine  there  are  two  horizontal  beams  or 
rollers,  one  to  contain  the  thread,  and  another  to  receive  the  lace ;  also  a 
number  of  small  bobbins  to  contain  the  thread. 

Since  Mr.  Heathcoat's  first  invention,  the  manufacturers  of  Nottingham, 
Leicester,  Tewkesbury,  and  many  other  places,  have  vied  with  him  and  each 
other  in  the  production  of  lace-making  machinery.  In  1824  the  different 
descriptions  of  machinery  for  making  lace  were  enumerated  under  tlie  following 
heads: — the  old  Loughborough  double  tier,  UeiUheoat'$  ;  the  single  tier  on 
Stwemon's  principle ;  improved  double  tier,  Braiiey*s;  single  tier  on  Lever't 
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principle;  the  old  Looghborough  improved,  with  pumping  tackle;  tb«  piubor 
principle;  the  travene  warp,  BeBtoi  and  Fretmtm't ;  (rsvene  wup  ToUtocv, 
Lbtdtegizii  Lacty'i;  the  atrsirht  bolt,  Kriulal  tmd  AtiaUtg't;  the  circular  bol^ 
Mauley't ;  the  circular  comb,  Hervey'i  i  (he  circular  comb  improred,  Htrvig't ; 
and  the  improved  Ltver't.  The  foregoing  comprehend  the  different  principlM 
upon  which  the  machinery  for  milung  bobhm-net  lace  have  been  founded. 

In  1824   Mr.  Longford  took  out  a  patent  for  actuating  eerenl  of  the  fore- 
going machines  by  rr*"'"™  ■""^""  — i-.^i,  _.»  .»..,;~..i.,  __i — i  i...  -  i — . 
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period  there  have  been  a  great  many  patent!  taken  out  for  improvementa,  the 
description  of  which  alone  would  occupy  ■  lir^  volume,  and  require  acme 
hundredi  of  engraringi  to  render  tbem  inteliigibla.  We  can  therefore  only 
refer  the  reader  to  such  worki  aa  are  diitingulahed  by  aubject*  of  thii  nature, — 
viz.  The  London  Joieiial  of  Artt,  The  Repertory  of  ArU^  iht  Reguler  of  Palemt 
Iiteen&mt,  and  to  the  enrolled  apedficatioui, — for  such  fiirther  information  that 
he  may  require. 

LACTOMETER.  An  tnstniment  invented  by  Mr,  Dicaa,  of  Liveipoo),  for 
the  purpoie  of  aicertaining  the  different  qualitiei  of  milk  from  ilS'  apcciflc 
gravilv  compared  with  water.  On  thii  lulnecl  Dr.  Ure  ob*en-ei,  that  it  ia  not 
pouible  to  infer  the  quality  of  milk  from  the  iudicalioni  merely  of  a  apeciflc 
gravity  inalrument,  because  both  cream  and  water  affect  the  apedfic  gravity  of 
milk  ^ike.  "  We  mu>t  fint  uie  a»  a  lactometer  a  graduated  elaai  tube,  id  which 


lactometer  a  graduated  glaai  tube,  i: 

the  thickneaa  of  the  Itratum  of  cream  oflorded,  after  a  proper  intetval, 

determinate  column  of  new  milk  ;  we  then  apply  to  the  ikimmed  niiU 

relative  proportions  of  curd 


a  bydrometric  tnitrument,  from  which  we  li 
and  whey.  Tbui  the  combination  of  the  li 
ciact  lactonieter." 

LADDEEt.  A  portable  frame,  containing  ilepa  for  the  feeL  Thi 
varioua  kind^  moit  of  vthich  are  too  familiar  to  the  readera  of  tliia  w 
need  deicrintioii ;  but  there  ii  one  of  a  very 
ingeniout  actcriptian,  deacribed  under  the  f"!  i 
head  of  Fire  EiCArEi,  invented  by  Mr.  Gn-  ' 
gory,  which  ia  evidently  applicable  to  a  great 
vanety  of  purpoaei,  wherein  common  ladden 
are  umIch,  or  of  difficult  employmenr.  Lad- 
den are  very  advantageoualy  employed  in 
the  raiung  of  weights,  by  the  addition  of  a 
pulley-wheel  at  the  top,  or  auipended  over 
them  ;  pauine  over  this  pulley  la  a  rope,  to 
one  end  of  which  ii  attached  the  article  to  be 
railed,  (a  tea-cbeit,  for  initanee,  out  of  the 
hold  of  a  ship;)  a  man  then  ascends  the 
ladder  to  the  required  height,  and  ilcps  on 
to  a  foot  -  board,  properly  contrived  for 
the  purpose,  which  ia  attached  to  the  other 
end  of  the  rope  juil  mentioned ;  the  man'a 
weight,  then,  more  than  counterpoising  the 
tea-chest,  he  rapidly  deicends,  while  the 
chest  ascends  through  the  laiiie  apace.  In 
this  manner  the  tea  is  unloaded  from  t)ie 
East  India  Company's  dock  at  Blackwoll, 
and  it  is  very  prooable  there  ia  not  a 
more  efficient  mode  of  applying  a  man's 
labour  for  that  purpose,  and  the  mechanism 
ii  cheap,  convenient,  and  easily  adjustable 
to  the  space.  The  man  has  only  to  ascend 
the  step]  of  the  ladder,  and  he  is  refreshed  in 
the  descent,  the  frame  in  which  he  stands 
sliding  over  the  inclined  plane  of  the  ladder. 

Mr.  W.  Hilton  baa  likewise  ing«niouiTy 
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converted  the  fixed  ladder  Against  a  trap  door,  into  a  crane  for  lowering  heavy 
or  bulky  artielee,  such  as  a  pipe  of  wine  from  a  warehouse  into  a  cellar,  (or  the 
communication  of  which  invention  to  the  Society  of  Arts  Mr.  Hilton  was 
rewarded  by  an  honorary  medal. 

A  very  convenient  folding  ladder  is  manufactured  by  Mr.  Green,  of  Gosweli- 
street,  of  which  the  cut  in  the  preceding  page  is  a  representation.  Fig.  3 
shows  the  ladder  as  opened  out  for  use ;  Fig.  2  shows  tlie  ladder  in  section, 
half  open,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  rounds  are  jointed  to  the  side  rails ; 
and  Fig.  1  exhibits  the  ladder  folded  up  close,  forming  exteriorly  a  round  pole, 
tapered  at  each  end.  Mr.  Green  has  likewise  contrived  an  excellent  ladder  for 
the  purpose  of  rescuing  persons  who  may  have  the  misfortune  to  sink  under 
ice. 

LAKE.  A  name  given  to  several  pigments  formed  by  precipitating  colour- 
ing matter  with  some  earth  or  oxide.  The  principal  lakes  are  carmine,  Florence 
lake,  and  madder  lake ;  the  first  of  these  nas  been  already  described  under  its 
initiai  letter.    See  Carmine. 

Florentine  lake  is  prepared  from  the  sediment  of  the  cochineal,  which  is 
deposited  in  the  preparation  of  carmine,  and  the  red  liquor  also  remaining  irom 
the  same ;  these  are  boiled  with  the  requisite  quantity  of* water,  and  afterwards 
precipitated  with  the  solution  of  tin :  this  precipitate  must  be  frequently  edul- 
corated with  water.  Exclusive  of  this,  two  ounces  of  fresh  cochineal,  and  one 
of  crvstals  of  tartar,  are  to  be  boiled  with  a.sufficient  quantity  of  water,  poured 
off  clear,  and  precipitated  with  the  solution  of  tin,  and  the  precipitate  washed. 
At  the  same  time  two  pounds  of  alum  are  also  to  be  dissolved  in  water,  preci- 
pitated with  a  lixivium  of  potash,  and  the  white  earth  repeatedly  washed  with 
Doiling  water.  Finally,  both  precipitates  are  to  be  mixed  together  in  their  liquid 
state,  put  upon  a  filter  and  dned.  A  cheaper  kind  of  crimson  lake  is  prepared, — 
BraziT-wood  may  be  employed  instead  of  cochineal,  and  treated  in  the  foregoing 
manner. 

Several  modes  of  preparing  fine  red  lakes  from  the  madder  of  different  coun- 
tries were  commumcated  to  the  Societv  of  Arts  by  Sir  H.  C.  Englefield,  to 
whom  the  Society  awarded  a  gold  medal  for  the  same.  The  following  is  his 
process  of  preparing  it  from  the  Dutch  crop-madder : — ^Two  ounces  troy  of  the 
finest  Quality  is  to  be  inclosed  in  a  bag  of  fine  and  strong  calico,  large  enough 
to  hola  three  or  four  times  as  much ;  put  it  into  a  large  marble  or  porcelain 
mortar,  and  pour  on  it  a  pint  of  clear  soft  water,  cold ;  press  the  bag  in  every 
direction,  and  pound  and  rub  it  about  with  a  pSstle,  as  much  as  can  be  done 
without  tearing  it,  and  when  the  water  is  loaded  with  colour,  pour  it  off. 
Repeat  this  process  by  adding  fresh  water  till  all  the  colour  is  extracted.  Heat 
all  the  liquor  in  an  earthen  or  tinned  copper  vessel,  or  what  is  better,  a  silver 
vessel,  until  it  just  boils ;  then  pour  it  into  a  large  earthen  vessel,  and  add  to 
it  one  ounce  troy  of  alum,  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  boilinff  soft  water,  which  must 
be  thoroughly  mixed.  Pour  in  about  an  ounce  and  a  hcSif  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  sub -caroonate  of  potash ;  a  precipitation  will  ensue;  let  it  stand  till  cold,  when 
the  supernatant  clear,  yellow  liquor  maybe  poured  off  from  the  red  precipitate. 
A  quart  of  boiling  water  should  again  be  poured  on  it  and  well  stirred.  When 
cool,  the  colour  may  be  separated  from  it  by  filtration  through  paper  in  the  usual 
way;  and  boiling  water  should  be  poured  on  it  in  the  filter  till  it  passes  through 
of  a  light  straw  colour,  and  free  from  an  alkaline  taste.  The  colour  may  now 
be  gently  dried,  and  when  quite  dry  it  will  be  found  to  weigh  half  an  ounce ; 
just  a  fourth  part  of  the  weight  of  the  madder  employed.  If  less  alum  be 
employed,  the  colour  will  be  somewhat  deeper :  with  less  than  three-fourths  of 
an  ounce,  the  whole  of  the  colouring  matter  will  not  unite  with  the  alumina.  One 
ounce  of  alum  to  two  ounces  of  maidder  is  the  best  proportion.  Spanish  madder 
affords  a  colour  of  rather  a  deeper  tint  than  the  Dutch  madder,  but  does  not 
ampear  of  so  pure  a  red  as  the  Zealand  crop-madder.  The  lake  produced  from 
the  foregoing  process  from  Smyrna  madder  is  remarkable  for  the  richness  and 
depth  of  its  tint :  tiie  colour  may  be  obtained  from  the  fresh  roots  of  madder, 
and  wfll  prove  of  equal  if  not  superior  quality  to  the^dry.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  auUior  of  these  processes  considers  the  essential  advantage  of  them  to 
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consist  in  the  trituration  or  pressing  of  the  root  in  cold  water.  Almost  all  vege^ 
table  colouring  matters  may  be  precipitated  into  lakes,  more  or  less  beautiful, 
by  means  of  luum  or  oxide  of  tin. 

LAMP.  A  vessel  in  which  fluid  combustibles  are  burned  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  artificial  I'rght  This  is  effected  by  means  of  a  wick  or  burner  (com- 
mouly  composed  of  a  few  threads  of  linen  or  cotton),  which  is  immersed  in  the 
fluid,  and  its  upper  extremity  lighted ;  the  fluid  then  rising  gradually  by  capil- 
lary attraction  to  the  lighted  end  becomes  decomposed,  and  its  constituent  parts 
form  various  gaseous  compounds,  most  of  which  are  inflammable,  and  these 
take  fire  and  bum  with  a  aegree  of  brilliancy  varying  with  the  nature  of  the 
fluid  from  which  they  are  obtained.  ,The  wick  being  now  surrounded  by  the 
flame  of  the  burning  gases  is  maintained  at  a  heat  sufficient  to  decompose  fresh 
portions  of  the  combustible  matter  as  they  continue  to  rise  to  it  The  office  of 
the  wick,  therefore,  is  merely  to  decompose  the  oil  or  other  fluid,  and  not  to 
afford  light  by  the  burning  of  its  own  substance ;  for  although  the  wick  or 
burner  is  generally  composed  of  some  combustible  material,  yet  provided  tliat 
it  be  kept  plentifully  supplied  with  oil  it  is  consumed  so  slowly  as  to  afford  no 
perceptible  increase  of  light;  and  frequently  wicks  composed  of  incombustible 
substances  are  employed,  as  asbestos,  metallic  wire,  glass,  &e. ;  and  some  years 
back  Messrs.  S.  and  D.  Gordon  obtained  a  patent  for  lamps  with  incombustible 
wicks,  formed  of  the  above-named  substances,  by  drawmg  the  material  into 
fine  threads,  which  are  afterwards  formed  into  small  bundles  and  bound  round 
spirally  with  wire,  or  rolled  up  in  a  piece  of  fine  wire  gauze,  forming  a  cylin- 
drical bandage  or  covering  to  each  bundle.  The  wicks  thus  formed  contain  a 
vast  number  of  minute  interstices,  arranged  longitudinally  in  parallel  lines,  and 
being  placed  in  an  inflammable  volatile  liquid  (as  naphtha  or  alcohol),  the  liquid 
is  conveyed  by  capillary  attraction  to  the  upper  part  of  the  wick  for  ignition. 
The  composition  to  be  burned  in  these  lamps  constitutes  another  branch  of  the 
improvements  mentioned  in  the  patent,  and  consists  of  a  mixture  of  one  part 
of  essential  oil  with  &7e  or  six  of  alcohol  or  naphtha  (which  latter  is  much 
more  economical.)  By  this  admixture  a  much  more  brilliant  light  is  obtained 
than  when  alcohol  alone  is  used,  whilst  the  smoke  and  deposit  of  carbona- 
ceous matter  upon  the  wick  which  attends  the  combustion  of  essential  oils 
by  themselves  is  avoided.  These  lamps  have  been  made  up  into  a  great 
variety  of  elegant  designs,  both  modem  and  antique ;  they  have  also  been 
fitted  into  frames  and  stands  to  be  placed  under  tea-urns,  coffee-lrigeins, 
and  tea-kettles,  and  are  extremely  convenient  in  numerous  situations,  whilst 
the  expense  is  inconsiderable.  They  have  a  circular  ring  at  top  for  receiv- 
ing the  kettle  or  other  culinary  vessel,  with  the  lamp  in  the  centre,  lying 
in' a  frame,  which  may  be  taken  out  at  pleasure  as  a  distinct  apparatus  to 
afford  light  instead  of  heat.  The  wicks  being  incombustible,  no  snuffing  or 
attention  to  them  is  requisite  during  the  time  of  ignition ;  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  keep  them  free  from  dust  when  not  in  use,  by  screwing  on  a  cap  over 
each  wick  tube,  and  to  put  the  plug  in  the  central  aii>hole  to  prevent  evapo- 
ration. 

Mr.  Blackadder,  of  Edinburgh,  has  also  paid  attention  to  the  subject  of 
lamps  with  incombustible  wicks,  and  has  given  in  the  Edinburgh  PhUotophical 
JomwU  a  description  of  several  lamps  of  this  description  which  he  had  contrived, 
isome  of  which  were  well  adapted  for  the  combustion  of  essential  oils,  spirits  of 
turpentine,  &c.  The  burners  he  employed  consisted  of  short  pieces  of  bugle 
heads ;  some  of  these  he  inserted  in  pieces  of  talc,  and  found  them  to  form  a 
very  convenient  floating  lieht  when  placed  upon  the  surface  of  a  portion  of  oil  in 
a  glass  vessel.  Mr.  Blackadder's  account  of  these  lamps  having  called  the  atten- 
tion of  manufacturers  to  the  subject,  gave  rise  to  the  floating  lights  now  in 
such  general  use  as  night  lights,  consisting  of  a  short  piece  of  capillary  glass 
tube  of  verv  small  diameter  inserted  in  the  bottom  of  a  thin  metallic  aish  or 
cup,  and  placed  in  a  glass  vessel  contaiiiing  oil.  The  cut  in  the  following 
page  represents  an  improved  lamp  of  this  description,  which  has  this  peculiar 
advant^  over  the  ordinary  ones,  that  it  is  capable  of  yielding  four  distinct 
degrees  of  flame,  so  that  it  may  be  accommodated  to  the  occasion  ;   a  larger 
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or  *  mMller  one  being  uaed  according  a>  conveiiienL  Thii  eflbet  ii  prodttced  by 
meani  of  two  *nul1  veighti  in  tbe  form  of  rings,  fitted  to  lie  in  a  receu  at  the 
•""-•Ti  of  the  floalinK  diih;  by  tlio  addition  or  removal  of  thew  wetghta  tbe 
n  of  the  dilh  ii  regulated  lo  ai  to  catue  a  greater  or  leu  flow  of 


(nl  Ibrough  the  tube,  and  coniequentlj'  t    ,  „  . 

when  botb  weights  are  removetl,  the  lowcet  degree  of  flame,  marked  1  in  tbe 


0  produce  a  laiger  or  inudter  flune ; 


drawing,  ji  produced  ;with  tbe  imelleit  ring,  the  flame  2  will  be  obtained ;   

the  largest,  tbe  flame  3;  and  with  the   two  ring)  together,  tbe  flame  will  be 
equal  to  that  marhed  4. 

We  eitracl  from  the  Edinburgh  PAUoto-  II 

pAtnifyoumaA  the  following  description  of 
B  "aelf-Kenerstiiig  gas  lamp,"  a  title  which 
ji  equally  applicable  to  every  other  kind  of 
lamp,  since  all  generate  (he  gas  from  which 
the  lipht  ii  obtained:  the  difference  is,  that 
m  Ehii  lamp  the  oil  is  decomposed  and  con- 
verted into  gas  by  fidling  on  a  substance 
previously  healed,  and  the  gaa  is  ignited  as 
it  uiors  from  the  orifice  of  a  lube  situated 
beneath  the  decomposing  chamber,  the  beat 
irf  which  is  maintained  by  the  flame  of 
L  ^°*-'  *'**''""■  '"  ''■•  ordinary  lampe, 
tbe  oil  is  decomposed  and  ignited  at  the 
«me  point,  vii,  at  the  wick.  "  The  oil 
jewel  of  this  lamp  is  represented  at  A., 
B  is  the  tube  by  which  the  oil  is  admitted ; 
C  is  the  generator ;  D  is  a  hollow  vessel, 
where  the  heat  from  the  burners  F,  under- 
neath, is  collecled  ;  the  dolled  lines  are 
projecting  ridges  on  it  within  tbe  gene- 
rator, to  prevent  tlie  oil  running  down  and 
rallecting  at  the  bottom  of  the  generator. 
E  ia  a  circular  piece  of  iron  to  collect  and 
fetain  the  heat;  G  are  lubes  to  conduct 
IhegasftoroCtoFj  L  U  a  tube  to  supply 
ttie  vaemcy  in  it  with  gas,  as  the  oil  u 
discharged  into  C;  H  is  a  metal  heater 
*"  '•  — -  "      '^-  --<e  the  lamp,  fill  A  par- 
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coudnued  in  it  a  minute  or  two,  turn  the  stop-oock  I,  allowing  the  fluid  t6  drop 
dowly  on  the  heated  hulb  D  below,  by  which  it  will  be  converted  into  gas. 
When  it  is  found  to  escape  in  sufficient  quantities  from  the  burners  at  F,  set  it 
ou  fire,  remove  the  heater,  and  a  beautiful  bright  flame  will  be  supported  by  its 
own  heat  as  long  as  there  is  oil  in  A ;  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  replace  the 
flrit  heater  by  a  second,  when  the  lamp  is  used  for  the  first  time,  to  expel  more 
eflbctually  the  atmospheric  air  from  the  venerator  and  tubes.     The  principle  ol 
this  lamp  is  the  same  as  that  of  Mr.  Blackadder's  (from  which  probably  the  idea 
was  taken),  viz.  to  decompose  the  oil  by  causing  it  to  pass  over  an  incom- 
bustible substance  heated  to  redness ;  but  the  arrangements  are  more  complex 
and  not  so  efiicient    Besides  the  objection  to  the  detached  heater,  from  the 
trouble  of  heating  so  large  a  mass,  in  comparison  with  the  incombustible  wicks 
in  Mr.  Blackadder's  plan,  the  decomposing  vessel  being  of  metal,  will  be  found 
far  inferior  in  efiect  to  glass  tubes  or  similar  substances  of  inferior  con- 
ducting power,  and  in  a  short  time  would  soon  become  incapable  of  decom- 
posing toe  oil,  as  it  is  found  necessary  at  the  Oil  Gas  Works  to  introduce  into  the 
retorts  pieces  of  broken  bricks,  coke,  &c.,  or  plates  of  iron,  which  are  renewed 
daily.    The  decomposing  chamber  D,  and  the  circular  rim  £,  both  of  which 
require  to  be  situated  over  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  are  also  highly  objectionable^ 
not  only  as  cumbrous  and  unsightly  appenoages,  but  on  account  of  the 
dark  and  extensive  shadow  which  they  would    throw   upon    the    ceiling. 
The  size  of  wick  must  be  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  light  the  tamp  is  required  to 
afibrd,  but  with  the  ordinary  wicks,  composed  of  cotton  yam  slightly  twisted,  if  the 
diameter  be  much  increased,  sufficient  air  does  not  arrive  at  the  central  part  of 
the  flame  to  cause  the  entire  combustion  of  the  fuel,  and  the  lamp  consequently 
bums  with  much  smoke,  and  a  deposit  of  carbonaceous  matter  upon  the  wick  takes 
place ;  it  is  therefore  found  preferable  to  use  two  or  more  small  wicks  instead  ot 
one  laiger  one.    Count  Rumford,  whose  experiments  upon  warming  and  lighting 
have  produced  such  great  improvements  in  these  two  branches  of  domestic  eco- 
nomy, invented  a  lamp,  the  wick  of  which  is  formed  of  a  kind  of  broad  tape  wove 
for  the  purpose ;  and,  as  a  reading  lamp,  it  is  equal  to  any,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
its  constraction  is  extremely  simple :  but  the  greatest  improvement  yet  made  in 
lamps,  is  the  Argand  lamp,  so  named  from  their  inventor,  M.  Aigand,  of 
Geneva.    The  distinguishing  feature  of  these  lamps  is  that  the  wick  is  hollow 
or  tubular,  and  the  wick-hdder  is  so  consbructed  as  to  allow  a  passage  for  the 
air  through  the  centre  of  the  flame,  as  well  as  on  the  exterior,  by  which  means 
every  particle  of  the  oil  is  decomposed  and  burned,  and  a  most  brilliant  flame 
is  produced,  free  from  smoke  or  smdl.    When  oil  of  the  best  quality  is  used# 
lamps  of  this  description  are  found  infinitely  superior  to  all  others  for  aU 
situations  where  they  do  not  require  to  be  moved  about,  and  are  now  manur 
factured  in  an  endless  variety  of  the  most  tasteful  and  elegant  forms,  and  with 
various  additional  contrivances  for  regulating  the  height  of  the  flame,  the  flow 
of  oil,  doing  away  with  shadow  of  the  oil  vessel,  &c.    The  annexed  cut  repre- 
sents a  very  common  and  simple  descrip- 
tion of  Argand  lamp,  adapted  either  to 
stand  upon  a  bracket,  or  hang  against  a 
wall.     In  these  lamps  the  oil  surrounding 
the  wick  is  maintamed  constantly  at  the 
same  level,  bv  a  contrivance  similar  in 
principle  to  the  bird  fountain,    a  is  the 
oil  reservoir  or  fountain,  closed  at  the  top, 
but  having  an  aperture  at  bottom  fitted 
with  a  conical  or  button  valve.       The 
reservoir  fits  loosely  into  an  outer  case  b, 
so  as  to  allow  free  admission  for  the  air 
between  the  two ;  c  is  the  neck  by  which 
the  oil  flows  into  the  wick-holder  d,  which 
is    composed   of   two    concentric    tubes 
joined  together  at  the  bottom  by  a  circular 
plate,  having  an  aperture  in  its  centre  for 
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tb*  ^MS^  of  tha  air  to  tb*  centre  of  the  flame,  mjua]  to  the  apsrtuTe  of  th« 
inlenar  tube ;  «  ii  the  circular  wick,  fixed  upon  a  nog,  which  can  be  railed  or 
lowered  at  pleaiure,  by  a  contrivance  which  will  require  a  separate  diagram  for 
iu  illuitration.  /  ii  a  fflats  chimnBy,  to  cause  a  more  rapid  current  of  air,  and 
f  ii  a  gTDund  glou  shade,  to  equ^ze  the  light  and  loften  the  ^lare.  To  chBiva 
the  lamp,  the  venel  a  ii  withdrawn  from  the  casing  b,  and,  beine  inrerted,  we 
ralve  ralli  inwards,  lasring  the  aperture  upen  by  which  tha  oil  is  to  be  intro- 
duced. When  the  reservoir  is  filled,  the  aperture  i>  cloged  by  pulling  up  the 
wire,  or  tail,  projecting  from  the  valve,  and  the  reservoir  may  be  returned  to 
its  erect  poaition  without  any  escape  at  oil.  Upon  replacing  it  within  the 
casing  b,  before  it  quite  reachea  ^e  shoulder  of  tha  caie  by  which  it  is  tupportad, 
the  tail  of  the  valve  rests  upon  the  bottom  of  the  case,  and  the  valve  is  pushed 
inwards,  upon  which  the  oil  flows  from  the  reservoir  into  the  casing  and  wick- 
liolder,  until  it  touches  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir,  which  descends  alittle  below 
the  level  of  the  wick-holder,  when  the  odmiasion  ^of  the  air  into  the  reservoir 
being  prevented  by  the  oil  in  the  casing  6,  covering  the  aperture,  no  more  oil 
can  escaiie.  Upon  lighting  the  lamp,  as  the  i»I  rises  to  the  wick  by  its  capillary 
the  level  falls  in  the  cosing  b,  and  the  aperture  in  the  vessel  a 
incovered,  the  air  enlen  ana  expels  a  fresh  portion  oF  oil,  until  tlie 
level  of  the  oil  rises  m  the  case  and  closes  the  aperture ;  and  thus,  during  tha 
timelhe  lamp  continues  lighted,  the  oil  in  the  casing  and  wick-holder  is  constantly 
maintained  at  the  same  level:  a  small  cup  h  a  screwed  on  below  the  wick- 
holder  to  receive  any  oil  which  may  chance  to  overflow  ;  care  being  taken  that 
the  cup  shall  be  so  far  below  the  circular  aperture  of  the  wick-holder  as  not  to 
impede  the  pasaaae  of  the  air  to  the  flame.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe 
the  means  by  which  the  wick  is  raised  or  towered  in  order  to  regulate  the 
flame.  The  adjoining  figure  represent*  a  sec- 
tion of  the  wick-holder,  except  that  part  of  the 
internal  tube  ii  thown  entire  in  order  to  ex- 
hibit more  deariy  a  spiral  groove  which  makes 
two  or  three  turns  round  it.  a  is  the  wick,  the 
bwer  end  of  which  is  drawn  over  a  small  metal 
ring  b,  which  has  a  small  stud  e,  projecting 
each  way,  the  internal  end  entering  the  spiral 
groove  on  the  surface  of  the  centre  tube,  and 
the  external  end  passing  through  a  longitudinal 
slit  or  groove,  eitendinK  the  whole  length  of 
a  tube  d,  which  ii  soklered  into  a  ring,  or 
collar,  resting  upon  the  top  of  the  external 
tube  of  the  wicK-holder;  from  this  ring,  <r 
collar,  proceed  the  bent  wires  e  e,  which  sup- 
port the  rim  f,  upon  which  the  chimney  f 
rata.  Now,  upon  considering  the  figure,  it 
will  be  seen  that  on  turning  the  rim  /  the 
tube  d,  which  is  connected  with  it  by  the  bent 
vires  e  e,  will  also  be  tuTued  round,  and  will 
catTj  with  it  the  ring  b,  by  its  stud  c ;  and  as 
one  end  of  the  stud  is  engaged  in  the  spiral 
groove,  it  will,  in  turning  round,  either  ascend 
or  descend  along  the  groove,  according  to  the 
direction  in  which  it  is  turned :  A  is  the  tube 
by  which  the  oil  flows  to  the  wick,  andA-is  the 

cup  to  receive  any  overflowinp.  When  lamps  are  required  to  give  light  in  otw 
direction,  a*  when  placed  againit  a  wall,  or  used  as  reading  lamps,  the  fotmlaiii 
lamps,  similar  to  that  just  described,  are  undoubtedly  iuperior  to  all  othen,  on 
account  of  the  abundant  and  uniform  supply  of  oil  which  they  afford  to  the 
wick ;  but  when  a  lamp  ii  retjuired  to  throw  a  light  all  round,  ««  when  placed 
on  a  table  in  the  centre  of  a  room,  the  fountain  becomes  objectionable  on 
Mcount  of  the  shade  it  throws;  in  this  ease  the  burner  is  usually  mounted  upon 
a  etdunu^  and  is  endrdsd  by  a  hollow  ring  tt  a  distance  of  lonie  inches  from 


it,  contalniiig  the  oil  which  flows  to  the  burner  by  two  tubei,  ind  in  otdw  thai 
the  lerel  of  the  oil  ma;  not  grtM&v  vaiv,  the  ring  ii  made  u  flat  m  poMble. 
Thit  ring  abo  nipport*  a  irroiuid  ^oaa  ihade,  which,  tMiideB  foftBRHig  (he  ligh^ 
by  hi  peculiar  form,  to  reflect!  and  reflracti  the  rayi  in  erery  diiectitni  ai  newty 


tvpTerent  any  ihadow  bdngcait'by  thereiervinr;  hence  these latnpa are tefmed 
'  ■Lnumbra,"  or  "  ihadowlew  lampi."  But  although  the  shadow  thrown  hy 
nich  lampi  ii  gcarcely  perceptible,  the  tight  i»  not  eijual  to  that  of  fountain 
lampi,  owing  to  the  iu[^y  of  oil  being  neither  ao  copioua  nor  «o  uniform  a*  in 
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the  latter;  and  ihw  are  also  somewhat  cumhroiu  and  awkward  to  movei  owing 
to  the  projection  of  the  reeenroir  and  ghua  ihade,  and  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  lamp  beinff  carried  bo  high  up.  To  remedy  these  defects  has  long  been  a 
favourite  speciuation  with  many  persons,  and  generally  every  year  one  or  more 
patents  are  taken  out  for  lamps  which  are  supplied  with  oil  from  a  reservoir  situated 
within  the  column  which  supports  the  burner.  Few  of  these  possess  any  claims 
to  novelty,  beine  most  of  them  founded  upon  the  principle  of  the  Chremnits 
fountain,  in  which  a  body  of  water  descending  through  a  given  heu^ht  forces  a 
smaller  quantity  of  water,  contained  in  a  dose  vessel,  no  to  nearfy  an  equal 
heuht  by  compressing  die  air  above  its  surface.  As  illustrative  of  the  prin- 
ctpte  we  shall  describe  one  or  two  of  these  lamps,  although  as  we  have  alroady 
remarked,  few  of  ,them  exhibit  much  originiui^  of  thought.  The  figuro  on 
page  36  represents  an  arrangement  for  a  lamp  described  in  the  Register  of  ArU 
as  the  invention  of  a  correspondent  in  which  the  resemblance  to  the  Chremnitz 
fountain  will  be  at  once  recognised,  a  is  a  vessel  containing  water ;  6  an  oil 
vessel ;  c  e  a  column  and  pedestal  to  support  the  lamp,  closed  at  the  top  and 
bottom,  and  forming  the  air  vessel ;  a  an  air  tube  in  a,  open  at  top  and 
bottom ;  e  a  tube  soldered  into  ihe  top  of  the  column  c,  and  proceeding  from 
the  bottom  of  a  to  the  bottom  of  cup/;  g  a  similar  tube  soldered  to  c,  and 
proceeding  from  6,  the  lower  end  descends  a  little  way  into  the  cup  h ;  t  is  a 
glass  tube  ascending  from  the  bottom  of  the  cup  h,  through  a  tight  joint,  and 
branching  at  top  into  three  capillary  jets,  forming  the  burner,  and  the  tube  ^ 
which  surrounds  it,  serves  to  receive  any  oil  that  may  flow  over;  m  and  n  are 
two  plugs  In  the  bottom  of  e  and  g.  To  use  the  lamp  proceed  as  follows  : 
—Invert  the  lamp,  withdraw  the  plugps  m  and  n,  fill  a  with  water,  and  h  with 
oil ;  then  replace  the  plugs  in  the  position  shown  in  the  drawing,  and  place  the 
lamp  on  its  base.  The  oil  will  now  flow  from  h  into  A,  until  the  mouth  of  the 
tube  g  is  covered ;  at  the  same  time  the  water  flowing  from  a  into  /  will 
compress  the  air  in  e,  which,  acting  on  the  surface  of  the  oil  in  A,  will  force 
it  up  the  tube  t  to  the  burners ;  by  this  the  oil  in  h  will  fidl  below  the  mouth  of 
g^  when  a  portion  of  the  compressed  air  passes  into  6,  displacing  an  equal  bulk 
of  oQ;  by  these  means  the  ou  in  h  is  always  maintained  at  the  same  level  as 
the  mouth  of  o;  the  capaci^  of  a  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  base  up  to  the 
level  of  the  bnm  of  the  cup/;  but  it  is  clear  that  by  means  of  the  air-tube  d^ 
the  height  of  the  column  or  water  will  always  be  equal  to  the  height  of  the 
lower  opening  of  d,  above  the  brim  of/.  To  extinguish  the  lamo,  push  the 
plugs  m  and  n  into  the  necks  of  e  and  g^  which  stops  we  supply  of  ou.  The 
cup /is  screwed  into  the  bottom  of  e,  and  must  be  unscrewea  to  discharge  the 
water  in  e,  when  the  vessel  becomes  empty. 

In  the  sketch  on  page  38,  Fig,  1,  represents  a  section  of  a  lamp  invented  by 
Mr.  Bright,  of  Bruton  Street,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  National  Repository,  and 
which  we  have  seen  in  use  elsewhere,  and  it  appeared  to  us  to  anbrd  a  strong 
and  steady  light  The  principle  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  one  just 
described,  but  it  is  much  more  compact,  and  the  general  arrangement  is  better. 
This  lamp,  and  the  mode  of  its  action,  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows : — ^The 
water  vessel  h  is  an  inverted  fountain^  which  empties  itself  into  the  air  chamber 
e,  through  the  pipe  d;  the  air  thus  displaced  is  forced  up  the  rising  bent 
tube  e  into  the  oil  vessel  a,  from  whence,  as  it  cannot  escape,  it  presses  upon  the 
oil  and  forces  it  up  the  pipe  /  to  the  burner  g.  It  will  oe  seen  that  by  this 
arrangement  the  two  columns  of  oil  and  water  will  be  constantly  in  equilibrio. 

The  last  lamp  upon  this  static  principle  which  we  shall  notice,  difiers  somewhat 
from  the  preceoing,  and  possesses  rather  more  novelty.  It  is  represented  in  sec- 
don  on  p.  38,  Fig,  2,  and  tne  following  is  an  extract  from  the  inventor's  description 
of  it  in  the  Regitter  of  ArU : — a  a  glass  vessel  forming  the  body  of  the  lamp ; 
■urmoimted  by  a  elass  column  connected  with  a  by  the  cork  c,  which  fits  tightly 
into  each,  and  ctosed  at  top  by  the  cork  h.  No.  2  a  glass  tube  descending 
through  the  two  corks  h  and  c,  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  a,  and  bent  upwards 
afain  as  far  as  ^,  it  communicates  with  the  column  by  the  hole/,  which  may  be 
cuwed  by  a  sliding  tube  5,  and  the  latter  be  closed  by  the  stopper  k  at  its  top. 
No.  1  a  glass  tube  passing  through  the  corks  h  and  c,  its  lower  end  opening 


into  a,  ftnd  il*  upptr  connMtod  bj  a  itop  cock  with  i,  a  rian  v»mA  dwj 
at  top  and  bottom  witli  corki.  c  a  capillary  tub«  deicendiDg  Qalf  way  down  d. 
No.  3  a  tubs  psning  thniiif;h  h  and  c,  and  reaching  to  Iha  .bottom  of  a; 
it  hai  two  (null  openiaga  into  the  column  in  iti  uppei  part,  wbich  may  be 
cioied  by  the  stopper  L  No.  4,  (not  «e«n  in  tbe  tection,  but  ibown  in  Fig.  3, 
which  i«  a  plan  of  tbe  Cnbei,)  ii  a  tube  paning  through  h  and  e  into  the  uroer 
-    '        ""  ■      '"" ■■--'---'"--  :oloaathehola/inN(i.2, 


la  modaoffilliDg  tbe  lamp  il  ai  fc 


and  open  1 , 2,  and  3,  and  through  S  pour  qnicltnlTer  till  a  ia  filled  to  die  level  of 
the  top  of  the  bent  leg  g,  then  uloie  A  by  ita  atopper  k.  In  the  top  of  3  iniart 
a  b«nt  tube,  (ahown  by  the  dotted  linea,)  and  auck  the  air  out  of  the  column, 
when  the  mercury  will  riie  in  3,  paaa  through  the  bolet  in  ita  upper  end,  and 
occupy   the  apace  shown  by  the  dotted  lines.      Remove  the  l>ent  tube,  and 
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inMrt  the  itopper  I,  und  tiirougfa  4  pour  water  iato  a,  np  to  the  line  b  b,  and 
ml  np  to  the  cock  c,  and  elate  No.  4,  and  the  (^eration  i*  complete.  When  the 
lamp  u  wanted  for  use,  take  the  itopper  out  of  No.  S,  and  raiie  9  till  the  hola 
/becomci  open,  when  the  mereuiy  wmdeicend  and  pauorer  ji  into  the  bottom 
of  a,  forcing  the  oil  up  No.  1  to  the  burner  e,  to  which  a  light  being  applied,  it 
will  continue  burning  iteadil;  till  the  oil  in  a  and  the  mercury  in  i  are  ez- 
hauited,  when  the  lamp  ia  to  he  refilled  bj  exhauitiug  the  ur  in  i,  and  pouring 
oil  through  No.  4.  The  Qaroe  may  be  regulated  or  extinpuiahed  by  meana  of 
the  *tm>-cock.  The  height  of  f  above  y  may  b«  equal  to,  but  must  not  exceed, 
that  or  a  etdumn  of  oil,  wboae  preiiure  ihaU  be  equivalent  to  the  preMure  of 
the  column  of  mercury. 

From  the  foregoing  deicription,  it  mil  be  uen  that  the  columnt  of  oil  and 
of  mercury  always  maintain  their  respective  l>cwhti,  and  the  supply  of  (hI 
to  the  hnroer  is  consequently  always  uniform.  The  inventor  itatn,  that  the 
lamp  (which  was  merely  got  up  for  an  experiment)  aSocdod  a  steady  light 
upon  trial. 

In  the  tamp  which  is  repreaented  in  Sttction  in  the  annexed  engraving,  and 
which  i*  the  invention  of  R.  F.  Jenour,  the  air  is  compressed  in  a  cloaed 
reservoir,  by  means  of  a  condensing 
syringe,  and  a  communication  beine 
formal  between  the  air  chamber  and 
the  oil  chamber,  the  air  by  its  expan- 
■ion  forces  the  oil  up  the  supply  pipe 
to  the  burner,  llie  body  of  the 
lamp  is  divided  into  three  compart- 
ments by  two  discs,  a  and  b;  e  is  the 
nI  vessel,  d  a  apace  to  receive  the 
overflowings  from  the  burner,  and  t 
the  air  vessel  ;  /  is  a  condensing 
ayringe,  the  piston  rod  of  which  g  is 
boHow  ;  the  lower  end  of  the  syringe 
if  dosed  by  a  valve  A,  pressed  againit 
it  by  springs;  a  rod  from  this  valve 
passes  through  g,  and  can  be  screwed 
ap  by  the  nut  i ;  I  ia  a  tube  connect- 
ing the  oil  vessel  c  with  the  air  vessel 
€,  which  has  another  aperture  to  the 
atmosphere,  closed  by  the  nut  in ;  n  is 
die  tube  for  supplying  the  burner, 
having  a  capillary  tnbe  o,  cemented 
into  itt  lower  end,  which  descends  to 
the  bottom  of  the  oil  vessel ;  p  is  a 
ttop-eock  for  cutting  off  the  commu- 
niealion  with  the  burner,  which  being 
of  llie  common  description  is  not 
shown.  The  middle  compartment  d 
opens  to  the  atmosphere  by  a  short 
tube  q,  surrounding  n/  r  is  a  tube 
opening  into  c  ;  it  is  pierced  with 
numerous  holes  at  the  lower  end, 
and  ia  closed  by  a  vnlve  which  is 
secured  by  a  nut  (  screwing  on  to  the  top  of  a  rod  attached  to  the  valve ;  I  an 
ah  pipe  descending  from  the  lop  of  s  to  the  bottom  of  c;  the  air,  therefore, 
Mcends  through  the  oil  in  c,  and  collects  above  its  surface  and  in  the  air  vessel 
d.  To  ehat^  the  lamp  with  oi)  unscrew  the  nut  n,  and  slacken  the  nut  i. 
then  poor  in  oil  by  the  tube  g,  and  it  will  descet)d  into  c  through  the  holes  in  r; 
the  nuts  n  and  (  must  then  be  screwed  down  sf  sin.  The  nut  i  must  now  be 
nnsei«wed  from  the  rod  of  the  valve  A,  and  the  air  injected  by  the  syringe, 
tftking  care  to  close  the  orifice  of  the  piston  rod,  by  applying  the  finger  to  it 


•I  each  stroke ;  when  the  refiitancc  against  the  valve 


till  the  syringe 
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can  no  longer  be  worked,  the  nut  k  must  be  again  screwed  on,  and  the  lamp  is 
ready  for  use,  by  merely  opening  the  stop-cock  o.  There  have  been  many 
lamps  upon  the  principle  of  tlie  one  just  describea,  but  from  the  difficulty  of 
regulating  them,  they  have  not  come  into  general  use ;  this  difficulty  arises  in 
part  from  the  continually  varying  pressure  of  the  condensed  air,  occasioned  by 
Its  increase  of  volume  as  the  oil  consumes,  and  also  from  the  difficulty  of 
regulating  the  supply  of  oil  to  the  burner,  so  as  neidier  to  overflow  nor  fall 
short  of  what  is  required.  In  a  lamp  invented  by  Mr.  Machell,  a  mtee  of 
cotton  is  introduced  through  the  bore  of  a  cock,  when,  by  turning  the  pW,  the 
passage  may  be  regulated  with  considerable  accuracy.  In  the  present  lamp, 
the  patentee  effects  this  by  a  caoillary  tube,  which  retards  the  flow  of  oil  m 
proportion  as  it  is  lengthened,  ana  this  b  the  principal  improvement  claimed  in 
the  patent.  The  objection  to  this  seems  to  be  that  the  flow  cannot  be  reeulated 
at  pleasure.  Upon  the  whole,  although  many  of  the  lamps  with  the  oil  reser- 
voir contained  m  the  base,  exhibit  considerable  ingenuity  in  various  parts  of 
their  details,  yet  very  few  have  been  foimd  to  answer  in  practice,  being  mostly 
either  troublesome  to  manage,  or  unequal  in  their  action ;  and  the  only  lamp 
of  this  description  which  we  nave  yet  seen  which  seems  to  be  of  decided  prac- 
tical utility  is  one  of  French  invention.  In  this  lamp  there  are  two  small 
pumps  worked  by  a  train  of  clock-work  situated  beneath  the  reservoir  of  oil 
in  the  pedestal  of  the  lamp.  These  pumps,  which  in  their  construction  resemUe 
a  pair  of  bellows,  work  with  very  httle  nriction,  and  impel  the  oil  in  a  copious 
stream  to  the  burner,  and  no  inconvenience  can  result  from  an  excess  in  the 
supply  as  the  overflow  merely  returns  into  the  reservoir. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  one  or  two  lamps  adapted  to  the  burning  of 
concrete  oils  and  solid  unctuous  substances,  as  fat,  tallow,  butter  of  cacao.  For 
the  purpose  of  illumination  these  substances  are  on  a  par  with  oO,  affording  an 
*  equally  brilliant  light  and  at  a  much  less  cost;  but  in  order  to  bum  them  in  a 
lamp  it  is  requisite  previously  to  render  them  fluid,  and  to  maintain  them 
in  that  state  so  long  as  the  lamp  is  in  use.  Various  arrangements  are 
employed  for  this  pur[>ose,  but  the  principle  is  the  same  in  all ;  viz.  to  convey  a 
portion  of  the  heat  arising  from  the  name  of  the  lamp  to  the  combustible  matter, 
oy  means  of  some  good  conductor,  as  an  iron  or  copper 
tube  or  wire  inserted  in  the  combustible  mass,  and  coming 
in  contact  or  nearly  so  with  the  flame.  A  very  simple 
lamp  of  this  description  is  exhibited  in  the  annexed  cut ; 
a  is  the  fat  rendered  fluid,  lying  in  the  body  of  the 
lamp ;  (the  cover  of  the  lamp  being  removed  to  show 
the  interior ;)  c  is  a  small  tube  to  convey  air  into  the 
middle  of  the  flame  (to  perfect  the  combustion,  on  the 
principle  of  the  Argana  burner) ;  this  tube  opens  at 
the  lower  end  into  the  large  tube  6,  as  shown  by  dots ; 
a  small  perforation  is  also  made  at  d^  to  allow  the  air 
to  flow  freely  into  the  tube  c,  when  the  lamp  is  fixed 
in  the  socket  of  a  candlestick.  On  each  side  of  the 
air  tube  a  short  piece  of  copper  pipe  is  fixed  by  hard 
solder,  for  holding  the  cotton  wicks ;  these  tubes 
(which  ought  to  be  longer)  get  intensely  hot,  and,  by 
the  conducting  power  of  tiie  metai,  the  heat  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  fat,  which,  meltinpf  in  consequence,  flows 
up  the  wick  like  fine  od,  but  infinitely  preferable,  on 
account  of  its  dififusing  no  unpleasant  smell  during  the 
combustion. 

The  Hon.  E.  Cochrane  obtained  a  patent  for  a  lamp,  named  by  him  the 
"  Patent  Dissolvent  Lamp,"  which,  like  the  one  iust  described,  is  calculated  to 
bum  tallow  and  concrete  oils.  These  lamps,  which  have  been  very  extensively 
manufactured  in  a  variety  of  elegant  forms  by  Mr.  Jos^,  of  Regent-street,  affoid 
an  extremely  brilliant  light  at  a  veiy  small  cost.  The  engraving  and  descrip- 
tion in  the  following  page  will  explain  the  principle  of  these  lamps,  a  a  are  two 
solid  bent  metal  rods  that  conduct  the  heat  received  from  the  flame  of  the  lamp  to 


the  tallow  contuned  in  the  rMervoir  b;  the  cnda  of  these  coiitlucton  are  there- 
fors  made  to  desceiid  to  the  bottam  of  the  reaervoir ;  cc  are  two  apertures  (with 
covert  that  screw  on)  made  in  the  supply  pipe,  for  Che  purpose  of  pouring  in  a 
■mall  quantity  of  melted  tallowapon 
lighting  the  lamp,  after  which  the 
heat  from  the  combostion  being  con- 
ducted in  to  the  reaerroir,  the  supply 
of  fluid  tallow  is  uniformly  kept  up 
nntil  it  is  all  consumed. 

We  extoact  from  a  printed  eirculu 
of  the  manufacturer  the  follovitig 
obserrations  on  the  advantages  at- 
tending the  use  of  these  lamp* : — 
"  To  those  Mquainted  with  the 
■uperiar   combustible   properties  of 

Decenary  to  ley  more  than  that 
these  lamps  efiectually  melt  and 
bum  iKitfa,  and  that  the  price  of  tbe 
latter,  at  the  manufactory,  is  2i.  6iJL 
per  gallon  ;  hut  to  others,  to  whom 
their  good  qualities  are  less  known, 
it  is  necessary  to  state,  that  from 
the  comparatively  stnall  portion  of 
o^gen  necessary  to  complete  their 
OMnbustion,  tbe  total  absence  of 
■moke  and  smell  is  insured,  and  the 
brilliancy  of  the  flame  is  such  at  no 
lamp  ever  before  proijueed,  and 
nothing  but  the  best  gas-light  can 
equal.  To  families  who  kill  their 
own  meat,  innkeeper*,  proprietors  of 
cook-sbops,  &c.  &c  a  two-fold  ad- 
Ttutage  will  be  found  in  the  use  of 
these  lamps,  m  it  i«  not  merely  tallow  that  ihay  bun,  but  grease  of  every 
description,  such  as  dripping,  pot  skimmings,  &c.  &c,  a  pound  of  which,  value 
•bout  3d.,  will  continue  to  burn  for  full  twelve  hours  in  a  common-siied  dis- 
solvent AJvand  burner,  to  yield  light  equal  to  eight  candles,  being  no  more 
than  a  faruiing  an  hour." 

The  following  ingenious  plan  for  a  lamp  to  bura  under  water  appeared 
in  the  RtgiOer  of  Arit,  in  conneiion  with  a  diving  apparatus,  for  examining 
the  breaches  in  the  Thames  Tunnel,  and  might  very  often  be  of  service  in  the 
diving  bell,  when  the  water,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  is  so  disturbed  that 
■ufGcient  light  is  not  refracted  through  it  at  great  depths  to  permit  accurate 
•lamination-  A  spherical  or  cylindrical  vessel  is  to  be  provided,  similar  to  the 
▼estels  containing  tbe  portable  ^  for  burning ;  into  this  a  few  atmospheres  of 
pure  oxygen  are  to  be  condensed  by  a  syringe,  through  a  valve  at  tbe  bottom  : 
B  short  jet  tube  is  then  to  he  screwed  into  the  top  of  the  vessel.  A  lantern, 
with  a  stroiw  and  powerful  reflector,  must  be  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
vessel  containing  the  condensed  oxygen,  permitting  the  jet  lufae  to  enter  the 
lantern-  The  top  of  the  lantern  must  be  provided  with  a  screw  cap;  a  piece 
of  wax  candle  may  be  advantageously  employed  for  the  light.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  apporatui  must  be  air  and  water  tight  Immediately  before 
use,  pour  into  the  lamp  a  solution  of  cauetic  alkali,  potash  or  soda,  and  screw 
on  the  cap ;  then  turn  the  cock  gently  to  admit  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oxygen 
through  toe  jet  tube,  to  support  the  combustion  of  the  candle.  The  products 
of  the  combtutioo  will  be  carbonic  acid  and  water ;  the  fi>nner  will  be  absorbed 
br  the  alkaline  solution  as  it  is  formed,  and  the  latter  will  be  condensed  by  tbe 
ude*  of  the  lutlem ;  the  oxygen  admitted  will  unite  with  the  mtmgen  m  the 


ur  of  the  lantern  (wbkh  it  not  caniumed} ,  and  will  form  •  mpply  of  ordinarjr 
umo«pheric  air. 

The  annexed  figure  repmenti  a  tamp  a*  cotutructed  bj  tbe  inventoT,  which, 
upon  trial,  waa  found  to  aniwer  very  well. 


R^erenee  to  Engraving. — a,  thd  tcbuI  of  CDodenied  gai ;  i  ft,  the  reflecton, 
placed  at  suitable  angles  to  accumulate  the  light  upon  a  bull's  eye  magniSer 
filed  in  front,  hut  removed  in  the  drawine  to  ihow  the  interior  of  the  lantern  ; 
c,  the  screw  cap  of  the  lantern ;  if,  the  alkaline  solution  ;  r,  the  jet  pipe ;  /, 
portion!  of  the  shield  ft-antes  of  the  tunnel ;  A,  accumulation  of  mud  and  earth 
as  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  entered  the  tunnel. 

The  ciil  on  p.  43,  repreacnia  one  of  the  many  ways  io  which  the  "march  of 
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mind  "  in  the  present  day  accelerates  the  march  of 
Che  body;  the  sabject  is  a  ''stirrup  lantern,"  in- 
tended, in  the  words  of  Scripture,  as  a  **  light  unto 
mir  feet,  and  a  Uimp  unto  our  paths."  The  stirrup 
lantern  is  a  small  square  lantern,  fixed  at  the  bottom 
of  a  stirrup  by  means  of  two  screw  rings  on  each 
side,  as  exhibited  in  the  drawing,  and  by  unscrewing 
them,  the  lantern  may  be  detached  from  the  stirrup 
when  requisite.  The  lamp  part  is  so  contrived  that 
no  ofl  can  be  spilt,  nor  the  steady  light  which  is 
thrown  across  the  road  before  the  norse's  feet  be  at 
all  impaired  by  any  motion  of  the  horse.  The  front 
part,  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  is  of  glass,  through 
which  is  seen  the  lamp,  burner,  and  wick ;  behind, 
there  is  placed  a  reflector  for  transmitting  the  light 
to  the  front  It  is  supplied  with  a  constant  current 
of  air,  by  means  of  apertures,  in  a  sort  of  double 
casing,  which  is  so  disposed  as  to  prevent  any  gust 
of  wind  from  extinguishing  the  light 

Amongst  the  numerous  contrivances  for  rendering  lamps  ornamental, 
is  a  very  singular  one,  which  we  must  briefly  notice :  it  consists  in  surrounding 
the  light  by  screens  of  ground  glass,  on  which  are  painted  various  elegant 
devices ;  these  screens  are  suspended  upon  a  fine  pivot,  in  the  same  way  as  a 
common  chimney  cowl,  and  have  fixed  across  thenr  upper  orifice  a  numoer  of 
oblique  vanes  or  fims;  and  the  current  of  heated  air  from  the  lamp,  impinging 
upon  Uiese  vanes,  imparts  to  the  screens  a  slow  rotatory  motion.  The  j^easing 
efiect  of  crystal  chandelier  ornaments  m  refracting  the  rays  of  light  is  weU 
known;  but  the  chandelier  makers  have  hitherto  principally  devoted  their 
attention  to  increasing  the  number  of  reflecting  and  refracting  surfaces,  without 
paying  much  regard  to  their  form,  magnitude,  or  position  with  respect  to  each 
other.  Mr.  Osier,  of  Birmingham,  however,  has  lately  introduced  a  great 
improvement  in  this  branch  of  the  subject:  instead  of  a  great  number  of 
detached  crystal  drops,  he  fi>rms  a  complete  casing  for  the  light  by  ranging  a 
number  of  square  or  triangular  prisms  in  a  cylindrical  or  conical  figure,  the 
aides  of  the  prisms  touching  eacn  other,  and  their  ends  being  connected  bj 
various  ingenious  means,  for  which  he  has  a  patent  The  effect  thus  produced 
by  tlie  large  surfiice  of  the  prisms  is  exceedingly  brilliant  and  splendid. 

We  shafi  conclude  this  article  by  a  description  of  that  admirable  invention  of 
Sir  H.  Davy,  the  "safety  lamp,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  hasardous  occupa- 
tions of  the  miner  are  now  earned  on  with  considerablylcss  difiiculty,  and  with 
ii^fimtely  less  danger,  than  before  this  invention.  The  gases  extricated  In 
mines  (which  are  destructive  to  animal  life)  are  of  two  kinds,  and  are  by  the 
miners  called  the  ekoak  damp,  and  the  fire  damp  ;  the  former  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  hovers  about  the  lower  parts  of  the  mine,  and 
cfxtinettishes  their  lights ;  and  the  latter,  which  is  simply  hydrogen  gas,  ooea- 
pies  uie  superior  spaces,  and  involves  incalculable  ndschicif,  firom  the  combustion 
produced  by  its  contact  with  the  flame  of  the  miners'  candles.  The  consequences 
resulting  from  the  finequent  explosion  of  this  inflammable  air,  have  been  lament- 
able  and  txmnendous  in  the  highest  degree ;  and  whibt  a  source  of  the  greatest 
terror  to  the  persons  most  intimately  affected  by  its  operations.  It  has  excited  the 
deepest  sympathy  and  commiseration  in  the  general  mind.  To  remove  an 
evu  so  dreadnil  in  its  nature,  Sir  H.  Davy  apphed  his  energetic  and  compre- 
hensive mind  to  the  discovery  of  some  means  by  which  these  saddening  calamities 
iidght  be  averted,  and  after  numerous  experiments,  devised  the  safety  lamp, 
an  invention  that  must  ever  rank  him  high  among  the  benefiutors  of  mankind. 

To  affi>rd  a  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  lamp,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of 
the  language  of  Dr.  Ure,  who  has  treated  it,  and  the  points  relatively  consequent 
upon  it,  in  a  very  masterly  manner.  **  In  the  parts  of  coal  mines  where  danger 
was  apprehended  firom^e-damp,  miners  had  be«i  accustomed  to  guide  themselves, 
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or  to  work,  by  Uie  light  afforded  by  the  sparks  of  steel  struck  off  from  a  wheel  of 
flint  But  even  this  apparatus,  though  much  less  dangerous  than  a  candle,  some- 
times produced  explosions  of  Uie  fire-damp.  A  perfect  security  from  accident  is^ 
however,  offered  to  the  miner,  in  the  use  of  a  safe  lamp,  which  transmits  its  lights 
and  is  fed  with  air,  through  a  cylinder  of  iron  or  copper  wire  gauze ;  and  this  nne 
invention  has  the  advantage  of  requiring  no  machmery,  no  philosophical  know- 
ledge to  direct  its  use,  and  is  made  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  The  apertures  in  the 
gauze  should  not  be  more  than  l-20th  of  an  inch  square.  As  the  fire-damp  is 
not  inflamed  by  ignited  wire,  the  thickness  of  the  wire  is  not  of  importanocy 
but  wire  from  l-40th  to  l-50th  of  an  inch  in  diameter  is  most  convenient 
The  cage  or  cylinder  should  be  made  by  double  joining  the  gauze  being  folded 
over  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  apertures.  When  it  is  cylin£ical,  it 
should  not  be  more  than  two  inches  in  diameter ;  for  in  larger  cylinders,  the 
combustion  of  the  fire-damp  renders  the  top  inconveniently  hot ;  and  a  double 
top  is  always  a  proper  precaution,  fixed  one-half  or  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  above  the  first  top.  The  gauze  cvlinders  should  be  fastened  to  the 
lamp  by  a  screw  of  four  or  five  turns,  and  fitted  to  the  screw  by  a  tight  ring. 
All  joinings  in  the  lamp  should  be  made  with  hard  solder ;  and  the  security 
depends  upon  the  circumstance,  that  no  aperture  exists  in  the  apparatus  larger 
than  in  the  wire  gauze."  The  parts  of  the  lamn  are— A, 
the  brass  cistern  which  contains  the  oil,  pierced  near  the 
centre  with  a  vertical  narrow  tube,  nearly  filled  with 
a  wire  which  is  recurved  above,  in  the  level  of  the  burner, 
to  trim  the  wick,  by  acting  on  the  lower  end  of  the  wire, 
with  the  fingers :  it  is  called  the  safety  trimmer.  B,  the 
rim  in  which  the  wire  gauze  cover  is  fixed,  and  which  is 
fastened  to  the  cistern  by  a  movable  screw.  C,  an 
aperture  for  supplying  oil,  fitted  with  a  screw  or  cork, 
and  which  communicates  with  the  bottom  of  the  cistern 
by  a  tube ;  and  a  central  aperture  for  the  wick.  D,  the 
burner,  or  receptacle  for  the  wick,  over  which  is  fixed 
the  coil  of  platmum  wire.  F,  the  wire  gauze  cylinder, 
which  should  not  have  less  Uian  625  apertures  to  the 
square  inch.  G,  the  second  top^  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
above  the  first^  surmounted  by  a  brass  or  copper  plate, 
to  which  the  rings  of  suspension  are  fixed.  X  Ii  h  ^^ 
thick  vertical  wires,  joining  the  cistern  below  to  the  top 
plate,  and  serving  as  protecting  and  strengthening  pillars 
round  the  cage.  When  the  wire -gauze  safe  Tamp  is 
lighted  and  introduced  into  an  atmosphere  gradually 
mixed  with  fire-damp,  the  first  effect  of  the  fire-damp  is 
to  increase  the  lengtn  and  size  of  the  flame.  When  the 
inflammable  gas  forms  as  much  as  1-1 2th  of  the  volume 
of  the  air,  the  cylinder  becomes  filled  with  a  feeble  blue 
flame,  but  the  flame  of  the  wick  appears  burning  brightly 
within  the  blue  flame,  and  the  light  of  the  lamp  augments, 
till  the  fire-damp  increases  to  one-eighth  or  one-fourth, 
when  it  is  lost  m  the  flame  of  the  fire-damp ;  which  in 
this  case  fxUs  the  cylinder  with  a  pretty  strong  light  As 
Ion?  as  any  explosive  mixture  of  eaa  exists  in  contact 
with  the  lamp,  so  long  it  will  eive  ught ;  and  when  it  is 
extinguished,  which  happens  when  the  foul  air  constitutes 
as  much  as  one-third  of  the  volume  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  air  is  no  longer  proper  for  respiration ;  for  though  animal  life  will  continue 
where  flame  is  extingmshed,  ^et  it  is  always  with  suffering.  By  fixing  a  coU 
of  platinum  wire  above  the  wick,  ignition  will  continue  in  the  metal  when  the 
lamp  is  itself  extinguished ;  and  from  the  isnited  wire,  the  wick  may  be  again 
rekindled  in  going  into  a  less  inflammaue  atmosphere.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Royal  Society,  dated  Newcastle-upon-Tyne^  Sir  H.  Davy  says,  "  All  the  lamps 
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that  I  have  examined,  have  at  different  times  heen  red-hot^  and  a  workman  at 
the  Heplmm  Colliery  showed  me  a  lamp,  which^  though  it  had  been  in  uie 
about  sixteen  houn  arday  for  nearly  three  months,  was  still  in  excellent  con- 
dition ;  he  also  said  it  had  been  red-hot,  sometimes  for  several  hours  together. 
Wherever  workmen,  however,  are  exposed  to  sueh  highly  explosive  mixtures, 
double  gauze  lamps  should  be  used ;  or  a  lamp  in  which  the  circulation  of  the 
air  is  diminished  bv  a  tin  plate  reflector,  placed  in  the  inside ;  or  a  cylinder  of 
glass,  reaching  as  liigb  as  the  double  wire,  with  an  aperture  in  the  inside ;  or 
dips  of  Muscovy  glass  may  be  placed  within  this  Ump ;  and  in  this  way  the 

Quantity  of  fire-damp  consumed,  and  consequently  of  neat  produced,  may  be 
Eminished  to  any  extent  Such  lamps,  likewise,  may  be  more  easily  cleaned 
than  the  simple  wire  gauze  lamps;  for  the  smoke  may  be  wiped  off  in  an 
instant  from  tne  tin  plate  or  glass.  If  a  blower  or  strong  current  of  fire-damp 
is  to  be  approached,  double  gauze  lamps,  or 
lamps  in  which  the  circulation  of  the  air  is  inter- 
rupted by  slips  of  metal  or  glass  should  be  used, 
or  if  the  single  lamp  be  employed,  it  should 
be  put  into  a  common  horn  or  glass  lantern, 
the  door  of  which  ma^  be  removed  or  open." 
Notwithstanding  the  mcreased  security  afforded 
by  the  safety  lamp,  coal  miners  are  slow  to  avail 
themselves  of  it,  owing  to  the  inferior  degree 
of  light  it  affords  compared  with  that  given  by  a 
naked  candle.  This  arises  from  two  causes,  viz. 
the  necessary  obstruction  offered  by  the  black  wire, 
of  which  the  cage  or  gauze  is  composed,  within 
which  the  lamp  is  placed ;  and  the  casual  obstruc- 
tion occasioned  by  the  adhesion  of  smoke  to  the 
inside  of  the  case,  when  the  lamp  is  not  carefully 
trimmed,  and  of  smut  and  dust  to  the  outside  of 
the  cage. 

To  obviate  these  objections,  Mr.  Roberts,  of 
St  Helen's,  Lancashire,  has  introduced  some 
modifications  and  improvements  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  safetv  lamp,  for  which  he  has  received 
a  reward  from  die  Society  of  Arts.  To  diminish 
the  obscuration  occasioned  by  the  first  cause, 
Mr.  Roberts  proposes  that  the  wire  shall  be  kept 
bright  and  polished,  by  cleaning  the  cage  every 
night  with  a  soft  brush,  and  the  black  powder,  or 
smut,  which  occurs  in  all  coal  mines,  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  fiiults ;  this  smut  is  nulveru* 
lent  non-bitumenous  coal,  sufficiently  hard  to  re- 
move the  rust  from  the  surface  of  the  wire,  without 
materially  wearing  the  wire  itself.  As  the  lamp  is 
at  present  constructed,  the  oil  will  run  out  of  the 
cup  or  receptacle  in  which  ^it  is  placed,  if  the 
lamp  is  laid  in  a  horizontal  position,  an  accident 
which  frequently  occurs  on  account  of  the  lamp 
being  rather  top  heavy.  When  tliis  happens,  the 
gauze  becomes  smeared  over  with  viscid  oil,  which 
causes  the  coal  dust  floating  in  the  air  of  the  mine 
to  adhere  to  it,  and  in  a  short  time  to  fill  up,  more 
or  less,  the  meshes  of  the  gauze.  By  merely 
shaking  or  tapping  the  lamp,  the  dust  will  not  be 
dislodged ;  and  if  the  miner  attempts  to  clear  his 
lamp  bv  blowing  through  the  wire  gauze,  he  runs 
the  risk  of  putting  out  the  light,  and,  after  all, 
verr  imperfectly  clears  the  meshes ;  tliere  is  also, 
perhaps,  some  risk  of  forcing  the  flame  through 
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tiie  meshea  on  the  opposite  aide,  and  of  producing  an  explosion,  if  the  snr- 
rounding  air  is  inflammable.  In  Mr.  Roberts's  lamp  the  overflow  of  the  oil 
is  impossible,  on  account  of  the  dome-shaped  cover  which  surrounds  the  wick ; 
the  dust,  therefore,  that  settles  on  the  gauze  may  be  dislodged  by  a  mere 
tap  of  the  finder,  or  what  would  perhaps  be  better,  by  the  application  of  a 
small  brush  similar  to  that  which  soldiers  carry  to  clear  the  pan  of  tbehr 
muskets,  and  which  might  be  attached  by  a  bit  of  small  chain  to  the  handle 
of  the  lamp.  Fig,  1,  on  the  preceding  page,  represents  a  section  of  the  lamp  op, 
and  wire  gause  q  q;rr,ti  screwed  cap,  with  a  hollow  dome  t;  it  screws  mto 
the  neck,  t  /,  of  the  lamp ;  the  dome  rises  a  little  above  the  neck  holder  u, 
having  an  opening  at  top  to  let  the  wick  and  trimming  wire  v,  rise  through. 
This  dome  serves  to  catch  and  retain  any  oil  that  may  be  spilt  by  shaking  Uie 
lamp,  or  knocking  it  over,  thereby  protecting  the  wire  gauze  q  from  being 
ameared :  w  and'x,  two  locks^  the  former  to  secure  the  cap  q,  and  the  latter  to 
secure  the  wire  gauze  q  from  being  removed.  F^.  2,  a  section  of  the  cap  and 
dome,  rrt,  separate  from  the  lamp ;  the  wire  gauze  fits  into  the  cavity  y  y,  around 
the  dome  t;  nx,  two  of  the  four  wires  which  serve  to  hold  the  wire  gauze. 

Mr.  Bonner,  of  Monkwearmouth,  Durham,  has  a  patent  for  an  improvement 
upon  the  safety  lamp,  which  consists  in  a  means  of  increasing  the  li^ht  of  the 
lamp,  and  also  of  extinguishhig  it  instantaneously.  The  mode  of  mcreasi^g 
the  light  is  as  follows :— Instead  of  introducing  a  wick  in  the  centre  of  the 
lamp,  as  is  usndly  practised,  he  introduces  a  series  of  small  wicks  round  a 
centre  tube,  and  by  hghting  one,  two,  or  more  wicks  at  a  time,  little  or  much 
light  is  obtained.  The  means  of  instantly  extinguishing  the  light  consbts  in  a 
metal  cap,  or  extinguisher,  suspended  within  the  wire  gauze  tube  by  a  pin  or 
catch ;  upon  withdrawing  the  pin  the  extinguisher  falls  over  the  wick  and  the 
light  is  put  out 

In  Mr.  Murray's  safety  lamp  the  wire  gauze  tube  is  suspended  by  two  con- 
centric tubes  of  strong  glass,  the  space  between  the  two  tubes  being  nearly  filled 
with  water;  by  this  means  a  much  greater  degree  of  light  is  obtamed,  but  we 
are  not  sure  that  the  risk  is  not  also  greater  than  when  a  wire  gauze  tube  la 
employed. 

LAMP-BLACK.    See  Black. 

LANCET.  A  two-edged  and  pointed  surgical  Instrument,  chiefly  used  for 
opening  veins  in  the  operation  of  bleeding. 

LANTERN.  A  transparent  case  to  contain  a  light.  Lanterns  are  of  various 
kinds  adapted  to  their  peculiar  uses;  most  of  them  are,  however,  too  well  known 
to  need  a  description  here.  The  dork  lantern  is  so  called  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  light  being  entirely  screened  from  observation  at  pleasure,  by  means  of  a 
door  or  sliding  shutter,  that  covers  its  only  aperture  for  the  transmission  of 
light     See  Lamp. 

Lantern^  Magic,  is  an  amusing  optical  machine,  whereby  painted  objects 
upon  glass  placed  between  lenses,  oecome  considerably  magnified  in  their 
shadows,  which  are  projected  against  a  whitened  wall  or  screen.  The  lantern 
is  inclosed  so  that  no  light  can  pass  out  of  it,  except  through  a  double  convex 
or  plano-convex  lens ;  around  the  circumference  of  this  lens  is  fixed  one  end 
of  a  tube  that  projects  from  the  lantern ;  the  fine  end  of  this  tube  receives 
another  smaller  tube  which  slides  in  it,  and  carries  at  its  remote  extremity  a 
double  convex  lens.  On  the  fixed  tube  between  the  two  lenses,  lateral  aper* 
tures,  or  vertical  slits  are  made,  through  which  the  objects  painted  on  dine  of 
glass  are  slided.  The  objects  are  thus  illuminated,  ana  their  form  and  colours^ 
on  a  magnified  scale,  transmitted  with  the  light  upon  the  screen. 

The  optical  delusion  termed  Phantasmagoria,  is  produced  by  a  similar 
machine  to  the  magio-lantem;  but  instead  of  the  figures  being  painted  on 
transparent  glass,  aU  the  glass  is  rendered  opaque  except  the  figure,  which  is 
painted  in  trenaparent  colours,  the  light  therefore  shmes  only  through  the 
figure,  which  is  thrown  upon  a  very  thin  screen  of  silk  placed  between  the  spec- 
tators and  the  lantern ;  and  it  is  by  moving  the  instrument  backwards  or  for- 
wards, that  the  figures  appear  to  recede  or  approach. 

LAPIDIFICATION.    The  art  of  cutting  and  polishing  stones  as  praetiied 
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by  lapidaries.  The  stone  to  be  cut  is  cemented  to  the  end  of  a  sticky  and  the 
different  facets  or  planes  on  its  surfaces  are  formed  by  a  little  simple  mill  con- 
trived for  the  purpose.  In  India  the  mill  is  made  of  a  mixture  of  lac  resin 
and  emery  (or  corundum)  by  melting  one  part  of  the  former,  and  then  mixing 
two  of  the  latter  with  it  by  de^es;  and,  subsequently,  well  beating  and 
rolling  the  pasto  to  give  it  solidity,  and  the  required  form.  In  this  oountryi 
the  soft  metals,  such  as  fine  copper,  or  the  alloys  of  tin  and  lead,  are  used  at 
the  substance  for  the  mill  or  grinding- wheel ;  in  the  surface  of  which  is 
impressed  diamond  dust,  emery  powder,  or  other  suitable  abrading  or  polishing 
powders.  The  mill  is  made  to  revolve  horizontally.  Near  to  the  mill  is  fixed 
a  thick  npright  peg  of  wood^  called  a  gua^e,  which  is  pierced  with  small  holes 
in  all  directions,  and  the  process  of  forming  the  facets  thus  takes  place.  The 
atone  at  one  end  of  the  stick  is  amtlied  to  the  sui&ce  of  the  mill,  and  the 
opposite  end  of  the  stick  is  insertea  into  one  of  the  holes  of  the  guage ;  in 
this  position  it  is  kept  steadpr  by  the  workman  with  his  right  hand,  whilst  he 
gives  motion  to  tlie  mill  by  his  left.  The  skill  of  the  lapidary  is  exercised  in 
regulating  the  velocity  of  the  mill,  and  on  the  pressure  of  the  stone  against  it, 
wUh  an  almost  imperceptible  tendency  to  one  or  other  direction  in  different 
atages  of  the  work,  examining  each  facet  at  very  short  intervals,  in  order  to 
giving  as  great  precision  as  possible  to  its  size  and  form.  The  cutting  being 
completed,  the  polishing  is  effected  by  changing  the  mill-wheel  for  another 
usually  made  of  mass,  the  surface  of  which  is  charged  with  fine  emery,  tripoli 
or  rotten-stone,  by  the  successive  use  of  which  me  facets  are  perfected  and 
brightened. 

JLATCH.  A  simple  fastening  to  doors.  The  original  and  simplest  form 
of  a  latch,  is  the  little  falling  bar  hooked,  and  the  catoh ;  the  former  being 
fixed  on  the  door,  and  dropping  into  a  noteh  of  the  latter,  which  is  fixed  to  the 
door-post  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  door  such  latohes  were  formerly  lifted 
by  a  string  passing  through  the  door,  or  by  a  finger  inserted  through  a  hole 
under  the  lateh.  In  nrocess  of  time  a  little  lever  was  made  to  perform  thia 
ofiioe,  and  next  to  the  lever  was  added  a  bowed  handle.  This  very  useful  com^ 
bination  now  goes  by  the  name  of  a  thumb  UUch,  and  such  are  our  facilities  of 
manufacture,  that  millions  of  these  are  made  annually  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Birmingham,  and  rendered  to  the  dealers  at  prices  averaging  not  more  than 
three  huEdf-pence  each.  The  work  peode,  are,  however,  very  inade<piately 
remunerated  for  their  valuable  labour.  Thumb  latohes  of  a  more  massive  and 
finished  description,  with  round  black  varnished  handles,  are  distinguished  from 
the  former  by  the  term  of  Norfolk  kUches.  For  the  inner  doors  of  houses  i^ 
variety  of  spring  latohes  are  extensively  used  termed  bow  latches,  (which  are 
those  on  square  plates  with  brass  knob  or  ring  handles,)  and  long  latches  (chiefly 
disUnguished  from  the  other  bv  the  length  and  form  of  their  plates).  Some  of 
these  are  made  without  handles,  and  keys  are  employed  to  open  them  exter- 
nally ;  but  wherever  elegance  or  neatness  is  stadied,  mortise  latches  are  used ; 
these  are  let  into  the  thickness  of  the  door  in  the  manner  of  mortise  locks,  and 
nothing  is  visible  on  either  side  of  the  door  but  an  omamentel  handle ;  the 
folding  windows  called  French  sashes  are  usually  provided,  with  them.  There 
is  another  kind  of  latch  which  affords  all  the  security  of  a  lock,  with  numerous 
wards,  termed  the  French  latch,  A  small,  but  broad,  flat  key,  having  numerous 
wards  cut  out  of  a  solid  plate  of  metal,  is  passed  through  a  narrow  horizontel 
perforation  in  the  door  (covered  with  a  smteUe  escutoheon),  whence  it  enters 
the  body  of  the  lateh ;  the  key  being  then  merely  lifted  upwards,  the  solid 
wards  of  the  latch  pass  through  the  interstices  of  the  key,  permitting  the  latter 
thus  to  unlatch  the  door. 

A  very  simple  and  convenient  common  lateh,  well  adapted  to  stoble  doors,  was 
recently  invented  by  Mr.  T.  N.  Parker,  of  Sweeny,  which  we  vrili  take  leave  to 
call  the  pvU  latch,  as  it  may  be  opened  on  either  side  of  the  door  by  a  pull.  It 
is  represented  in  the  cut  on  the  following  page  ;  a  a  is  a  curved  piece  of  iron 
like  the  letter  S,  which  turns  upon  a  joint  at  5,  and  passes  through  a  hole  in 
the  door  at  c,  and  supports  the  latch  </,  which  is  inclosed  by  the  usual  keeper  «. 
On  one  side  of  the  cloor  the  curved  hook  a  acte  as  a  lever  of  the  first  class 
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in  lifting  the  latch;  while  in  the  other  the  curved 
hook  a  acts  as  a  lever  of  the  second  class  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  common  lever  is  thus  converted  into  two 
handles  besides  performing  its  own  office. 

LATHS  are  long,  thin,  and  narrow  slips  of  wood 
nafled  to  ihe  rafters  of  a  roof  to  sustain  the  eoverinff,  or 
to  Uie  joists  of  a  room,  in  order  to  support  or  hold  up 
the  plaisteied  ceiling ;  they  are  also  used  for  light 
fencmg  and  various  other  purposes.  Laths  are 
usually  made  by  rending  them  out  of  fir  or  oak ;  they 
are  made  of  various  lengths,  from  2  feet  to  4  feet, 
and  are  distinguished  bv  three  different  thicknesses, 
termed  sinde,  lath  and  naif,  and  double ;  the  latter 
signifying  double  the  thickness  of  the  single,  and  lath 
and  a  half  the  medium  thickness.  In  the  United 
States  of  America,  where  manual  labour  is  at  present 
more  scarce  than  in  this  countrv,  machinery  has  been 
employed  for  rending  as  well  as  for  sawing  out  laths :  there  is  nothing  original 
in  the  latter  operation,  but  there  is  apparenUy  something  worthy  of  notice  by 
our  countrymen  in  the  annexed  reports  of  American  patents,  which  we  extract 
from  the  Franklin  Journal  of  Phuadelphia. 

In  Rice's  machine,  "  a  slock  is  fixed  in  a  frame,  in  which  it  slides  freely 
backward  and  forward ;  it  is  moved  by  a  cog-wheel,  which  works  in  cogs  on 
one  side  of  the  stock  in  the  manner  of  a  rack  and  pinion.  A  knife  is  fixed 
upon  the  stock,  and  the  timber  to  be  cut  into  laths,  &c.  is  fixed  in  a  frame,  and 
is  made  to  bear  against  the  stock,  and  the  lath  is  cut  by  the  traversing  motion 
of  tiie  stock.  The  knife,  it  is  said,  may  have  a  double  edge,  so  as  to  cut  a  lath 
both  by  the  forward  and  backward  motion." 

Lynch's  machine  **  consists  of  a  long  plank,  which  operates  as  a  plane  stock ; 
this  plank  is  made  to  slide  upon  its  edge  between  uprignt  standards  upon  a  firm 
platform ;  a  wide  iron,  like  a  plane-iron,  is  fixed  so  as  to  cut  on  one  race  of  this 
plank  much  in  the  manner  of  the  cutters  of  some  shingle  machines ;  the  throat 
of  the  plane,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  has  other  cutters  standing  at  right  angles 
with  the  first  cutter,  and  at  such  distances  apart  as  to  reduce  the  laths  to  a 
proper  width.  The  cutter  plank  is  made  to  traverse  by  means  of  a  pitman  at 
one  end,  operated  upon  by  any  suitable  power." 

LATHE.  A  machine  chiefly  used  for  giving  a  truly  circular  form  to  wood, 
metals,  and  other  substances.    See  TuaMiKO. 

LEAD.  A  metal  of  a  bluish-white  colour,  and  when  recentiy  cut,  of  con- 
siderable lustre.  It  is  very  soft  and  flexible ;  not  very  tenacious,  and  conse- 
quentiy  incapable  of  being  drawn  into  very  fine  wire ;  yet  its  malleability 
permits  it  to  be  extendea,  either  under  the  hammer  or  the  roUers,  into  very 
thin  sheets.  Its  specific  gravity  is  11.35 ;  it  soils  paper  and  the  fingers  by 
friction,  imparting  a  slight  taste  and  a  peculiar  smell :  it  is  a  good  conductor  of 
heat ;  melts  at  61 2^  Fahr.,  and  when  cooled  slowly,  crystallizes  mto  quadrangular 
pvramids.  Lead  is  brittie  at  the  time  of  congelation,  and  may  then  oe  broken  to 
pieces  with  a  hammer.  Although  the  brightness  of  firesh  cut  or  scraped  lead  soon 
goes  off,  it  does  not  alter  much  by  exposure  to  the  air ;  owing,  it  is  supposed, 
to  a  thin  film  of  oxide  being  formed  upon  its  surface,  which  defends  the  metal 
from  further  corrosion;  tms  property  renders  it  peculiarly  suitable  for  the 
gutters  and  coverings  of  buildings.  Lead  ore  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the 
world.  In  Britain,  the  principal  lead  mines  are  situated  in  Cornwall,  Devon- 
shire ;  in  Northumberland,  Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  Derbyshire,  Durham, 
Lancashire,  and  Shropshire ;  in  Flintshire,  and  various  parts  of  Wales ;  also  in 
several  districts  of  Scotiand.  The  smelting  is  performed  either  in  a  blast  fur- 
nace, called  an  "  ore  hearth,"  or  in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  In  the  former 
method  the  ore  and  fuel  are  mixed  tc^ether  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
blast,  which  quickly  fuses  the  metal  and  causes  it  to  fall  into  the  lower  part  of 
the  hearth,  wnere  it  is  protected  fix>m  the  oxypen  of  the  blast  by  the  scoriee 
that  floats  upon  its   surface.     When  the  fluid  lead  is  tapped,  a  sufficient. 
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quautity  of  it  is  left  in  the  furnace  to  float  the  liquid  icons ;  but  when  the  whole 
of  the  lead  is  to  be  drawn  oW,  the  blast  is  stopped,  and  some  lime  is  thrown  into 
the  furnace  to  concrete  the  scoriae  whilst  the  lead  is  run  out.  In  smelting  by 
the  reverberatory,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  best,  the  fire  is  made  at  one  end, 
and  the  flame  passes  over  the  hearth  and  enters  into  an  oblique  chimney,  which 
terminates  in  a  perpendicular  one,  called  a  stock,  of  considerable  height.  The 
length  of  the  heartn,  from  the  place  where  the  fire  enters  to  the  chimney,  is 
about  11  feet,  2  feet  of  which  constitute  the  throat  of  the  furnace;  the  remainder 
forms  a  concave  surface,  4|  feet  wide  at  the  throat  of  the  furnace,  and  rather 
more  than  7  feet  at  the  distance  of  2  feet  from  the  throat,  about  7  feet  in  the 
middle  of  the  hearth,  and  6  feet  at  2  feet  distance  from  the  chimney,  and  nearly 
3  feet  where  the  flame  enters  the  chimney,  which  it  does  through  two  apertures, 
each  10  inches  square.  The  throat  of  the  furnace  is  2  feet  long,  4  feet  wide, 
and  6  inches  deep.  The  length  of  the  fire-place  is  4  feet,  equal  to  the  width  of 
the  tliroat ;  its  width  is  2  feet,  and  depth  3  feet  from  the  grate  to  the  throat  of 
the  furnace;  the  section  of  the  oblique  chimney  is  16  inches  square,  and  of  the 
perpendicular  20  inches,  supposing  a  straight  horizontal  line  drawn  from  the 
lower  plane  of  the  throat  of  the  chimney  to  ihe  opposite  side  of  the  furnace ; 
the  lower  part  of  the  concave  hearth,  which  is  in  tlie  middle  of  this  cavity,  is 
19  inches  below  this  line,  the  roof  of  the  furnace  being  17  inches  above  the 
same  line ;  the  rest  of  the  hearth  is  oonfonnably  concave.  The  furnace  on  one 
■ide  has  three  openings,  about  10  inches  sauare,  at  equal  distances  from  each 
other,  and  provided  with  iron  doors,  which  can  be  removed  as  occasion  may 
require.  Besides  these  apertures,  which  are  for  the  purpose  of  raking  and 
stirring  the  ore,  &c.,  and  consequently  upon  a  level  with  the  horizontid  line 
before  alluded  to,  there  are  two  others  of  smaller  dimensions,  one  of  them  for 
the  discharge  of  the  fluid  metal,  and  the  other  for  the  scoriae.  The  ore  is  intro- 
duced at  the  roof  of  the  furnace  through  a  hollow  shaped  vessel. 

The  ores  of  lead,  like  those  of  most  other  metals,  are  combined  with  various 
kinds  of  earthy  matter,  which  require  them  to  be  pulverized  before  they  undergo 
the  smelting  process.  The  pounding  is  sometimes  performed  by  hammers,  but 
usually  by  a  stamping  mill,  or  by  rollers.  When  thus  reduced,  the  heavy 
metallic  matter  is  separated  from  the  lighter  earthy  matter  by  washing.  The 
common  mode  of  enecting  this  is  to  put  the  powdered  metal  into  a  nddle  or 
sieve,  immersed  in  a  large  tub  of  water,  wherein  it  is  agitated  by  a  movement 
that  washes  away  the  small  particles  through  the  sieve,  and  ejects  the  lighter 
portion  of  the  matter  over  the  sides  of  the  sieve ;  while  the  metallic  portion,  from 
Its  specific  gravity,  is  less  disturbed,  and  is  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  sieve. 
Some  improved  apparatus  for  this  purpose  was  patented  by  Mr.  Harsleben,  in 
1827,  the  description  of  which  will  be  found  under  the  article  Mining.  In 
aome  establiahments  in  this  couatnr,  and  very  generally  abroad,  the  ores  are 
washed  upon  inclined  tables,  which  are  shook  by  machinery,  whilst  water  is 
made  to  flow  over  them  to  separate  the  metallic  from  the  less  ponderous  matter; 
which  apparatus  is  also  described  under  the  article  Miming,  as  it  is  equally 
applicable  to  other  ores  as  to  the  ore  of  lead. 

An  improvement  in  the  furnaces  for  smelting  lead  ores  was  patented  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Wass,  of  Ashover,  Derbyshire,  the  main  object  of  which  was  to  obviate 
the  injurious  efiects  upon  animal  and  vegetable  life  within  the  range  of  the 
metallic  vapours  emanatine  from  furnaces  of  the  usual  construction.  But  in 
addition  to  this  important  desideratum,  there  results  from  the  adoption  of  this 
improved  arrangement  a  considerable  profit,  which  arises  from  the  product 
obtained  by  the  condensation  of  thoae  volatile  and  deleterious  substances  that 
are  usually  allowed  to  mix  with  the  atmosphere.  In  the  specification  which  is 
before  ns,  the  patentee  states, — "  By  the  employment  of  this  improved  appa- 
ratus, smelting  and  calcining  furnaces  are  divested  of  their  pernicious  efiects, 
and  such  works  may  in  future  be  erected  in  any  convenient  situation,  either 
near  to  dwelling-houses,  or  by  the  side  of  public  roads,  or  on  the  banks  of 
navigable  rivers  or  canals;  and  thus,  in  many  cases,  produce  a  very  great 
economy  in  the  expense  of  carriage.  The  saving  efiected  by  this  apparatus  in 
preserving  a  quantity  of  valuable  matter,  which  would  otherwise,  as  heretofore, 
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Mcape,  to  the  injury  of  the  neighbourhood,  would  of  ilielf  ■mount  in  one  jmc, 
where  four  fiirnBcei  are  employed  (aa  deicrihed  in  the  plan)  to  a  lum  equal  to 
the  entire  coit  of  the  improted  appBratui;  that  is,  the  upper  part  of  the  towe^ 
with  its  roof,  cap,  vans,  ihutter,  and  appendaget"  which  we  dull  ne«t  proceed 
to  describe. 


a  vertical  aectiou  of  a  lofW 


^.  1,  in  the  preceding  engraving,  representa  a 

and  capacious   tower,  placea  in  the  centre  of  four  unelting  furoacei,   ana 
receiving,  by  distinct  flues,  the  imoke  and  vapour  &om  each  of  thi  ""  ~ 

drawing  being  a  eentrai  lectlon,  but  two  of  the  furnaces  are  brought  i 
which  are  marked  a  a,  their  flues  b  b  opening  into  separate  cliimneys 
lower,  which  they  ascend  for  twen^  or  more  feet ;  tnen,  by  lateral  pi 
ddd,  they  retpectively  enter  the  central  shaft 
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in  coDUet  with  a  powerAiT  ucending  current  of  cold  uix,  and  are  likewise 
checked  in  their  upward  progreia  by  striking  against  a  dome  or  cap  of  iron  f, 
which  is  suspended  over  the  throat  of  the  central  shaft  e.    The  ascending 
vapours  thus  intercepted  and  acted  upon  are,  for  the  most  part,  immediately 
condensed,  and  the  metallic  particles  are  precipitated  upon  a  floor  g,  called  the 
lodge  fioor,     A  plan  of  this  floor,  and  the  cap  /  are  given  in  a  separate 
figure  (2),  which  b  a  transverse  horizontal  section  of  the  tower  just  above 
the  cap ;  another  advantage  resulting  from  this  arrangement  consists  in  the 
effect  produced  in  the  furnaces  below,  where  it  is  found  that  the  carbonaceous 
matter  is  more  completely  consumed  than  by  the  former  disposition  of  things ; 
snch  portion  of  the  heavy  particles  Uiat  do  not  fall  upon  the  lodge  floor  are 
precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the  central  shafl    The  cap  /  is  suspended  by  a 
vertical  rod  A,  which  is  connected  to  a  transverse  beam  by  means  of  a  sort  of 
stmrup-iron  t,  through  which  the  upper  extf  emity  of  the  rod  is  screwed,  and  by 
the  turning  of  a  nut  upon  this  screw  the  height  of  the  cap  above  the  diroat  of 
the  central  aihaft  is  regulated.    The  cap  is  steadied  in  its  movements  and  pre- 
served in  its  position  by  several  upright  bars  passing  through  it,  two  of  which 
are  brought  into  view ;  these  are  perforated  with  holes,  through  which  keys  or 
bolts  are  put  to  lock  the  cap  secure]  v  in  its  place.    The  lower  part  of  the  cap 
or  dome  is  circumscribed  by  a  broad  hoop ;  by  the  action  of  regulating  screws, 
this  hoop  is  shifted  up  or  down  over  the  periphery  of  the  can^  and  the  passa^ 
for  the  vapours  is  thus  more  readily  adjusted  at  pleasure.    The  more  volatOe 
portion  of  the  vapours  pass  from  under  the  dome,  and  ascend  to  the  top  of  the 
tower,  which,  bemg  covered  with  a  roof  nearly  flat,  the  heaviest  particles  ara 
driven  back,  and  fall  condensed  also  upon  the  lodge  floor,  while  Uie  lightest 
and  least  pernicious  escape  into  the  atmosphere  at  the  lateral  openings  hk. 
There  are  a  regular  series  of  vent  holes  all  round  this  part  of  the  tower,  one  half 
of  whfcb  (those  that  happen  to  be  windward)  are  always  closed  by  a  shutter  m. 
The  lower  extremity  of  the  shaft,  upon  which  the  vane  I  is  fixed,  turns  in  a 
bearing  upon  the  cross  beam ;  and  the  arms  of  the  circular  shutter  being  idso 
attached  to  this  shaft,  when  the  wind  turns  this  vane  the  shutter  is,  conse* 
quently,  inr  like  manner  tunied  against  it 

¥ia,  3  is  a  transverse  section  of  the  tower  immediately  under  the  roof,  by 
whicn  the  circular  frame  of  the  shutter  is  shown,  as  closing  one  half  of  the 
apertures,  or  those  to  windward  of  it.  When  the  deposition  from  the  condensed 
vapour  has  become  considerable,  it  is  removed  from  the  lodge  floor  at  a  time 
when  the  smelting  furnaces  aro  not  at  work ;  this  is  done  by  a  man  ascending 
a  narrow  circular  staircase,  constructed  in  the  masonry  of  the  tower,  up  to  the 
lodge  floor,  where  he  throws  down  the  accumulated  deposition  with  a  shovel  to 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft;  from  thence  it  is  harrowed  out,  and  carried  to  a 
roasting  furnace.  When  any  one  of  the  furnaces  is  not  at  work,  communication 
with  the  tower  is  to  be  cut  off  by  means  of  a  damper,  as  those  shown  at  o  o. 
In  the  drawings  attached  to  the  specification,  a  general  plan  of  a  smelting  work 
is  delineated.  The  area  is  inclosed  by  a  ^uadrangtilar  wall,  with  a  smeltine 
furnace  on  each  side,  the  chimneys  of  which  are  conducted  into  the  centru 
tower.  The  comers  of  the  quadrangle  are  occupied  by  the  other  buildings 
required  in  such  establishments.  {The  spaces  between  the  angles  of  the  several 
flues,  the  patentee  states,  may  be  conveniently  occupied  by  small  furnaces  for 
tests  and  experimental  purposes.  Another  improvement  of  the  patentee 
deserves  mentioning :  he  directs  that  the  tapping  sides  of  the  contiguous  fur- 
naces be  made  "  opposite  "  to  each  other ;  by  which  is  meant  that  they  may 
both  face  the  area  which  lies  between  them,  in  order  that  the  fluid  metal  from 
the  pans  of  each  surface  may  be  run  into  pigs,  or  conveyed  into  one  receiver, 
and  thence  into  moulds,  so  as  to  be  formed  into  thick  sheets,  ready  for  milling 
or  rolling,  by  which  arrangement  of  the  furnaces  it  is  considered  an  important 
saving  of  labour  and  expense  will  be  efiected,  and  the  waste  by  remelting  the 
lead  avoided.  In  the  process  of  smelting,  the  oro  is  spread  upon  the  concave 
hearth,  so  that  the  flame  may  act  upon  it,  and  release  the  sulphur.  When  the 
sulphur  has  escaped,  the  lead  combmes  with  the  oxygen^  and  the  oxide  of  lead 
thus  formed  combines  with  and  reduces  the  earthy  matter  to  a  liquid,  which 
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floats  upon  the  surface  of  the  metal,  and,  for  the  remainder  of  the  operation, 
protects  it  from  the  action  of  the  oxygen.    The  temperature  of  the  furnace  is 
now  considerahlv  raised,  to  separate  as  quickly  as  posiiUe  the  lead  from  the 
liquid  scoria ;  ailer  which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  scoria  is  tapped  o^ 
leaving  only  so  much  behind  as  is  necessary  to  protect  the  metal  from  the 
action  of  the  oxygen.    The  fire  is  now  slackened,  and  a  quantity  of  slack  or 
refuse  pit- coal  thrown  into  the  fiimace,  which  serves  to  diminish  the  heat,  and 
to  concrete  Uie  melted  scoria,  which  effect  is  promoted  by  the  addition  of 
powdered  lime ;  the  scoria  thus  consolidated  is  broken  into  pieces  with  a  rake, 
and  thrust  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  furnace,  where  it  is  taken  through  the 
apertures  already  mentioned.    The  lead  is  now  tapped  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  described  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  allowed  to  run  into  a  capacious 
iron  pan,  whence  it  is  ladled  into  moulds  to  cast  it  into  pigs.     When  ttie  ores 
abound  with  blend,  or  black-jack,  or  with  the  sulphate  of  iron,  fluate  of  lime  is 
added  as  a  flux.    The  scoria  last  mentioned  contains  a  portion  of  lead,  besides 
that  which  is  in  the  state  of  oxide ;  it  is  therefore  exposed  to  the  heat  of  another 
furnace,  being  a  species  of  blast  furnace,  and  called  a  slag-hearth,  which 
fuses  the  scoria  ana  causes  the  metal  to  penetrate  through  it  and  fall  into  a 
cavity,  where  it  is  protected  from  the  agency  of  the  blast,  and  from  whence  it 
is  taken  and  cast  into  pigs.   All  lead  ores  contain  some  portion  of  silver,  which 
is  extracted  when  it  is  m  sufficient  quantity  to  afford  a  recompense  for  the 
operation ;   tbe  method  adopted  in  France  is  very  simple  and  efficacious,  and 
is  thus  described  in  Ree$*9  Cycloptedia : — "  A  shallow  vessel,  or  cupel,  is  filled 
with  prepared  fern-ashes,  well  rammed  down,  and  a  concavity  cut  out  for  the 
reception  of  the  lead,  with  an  opening  on  one  side  for  the  moutli  of  the  bellows, 
through  which  the  air  is  forcibly  driven  during  the  process.    The  French 
smelters  cover  the  surface  of  the  ashes  with  hay,  and  arrange  symmetrically 
the  pieces  of  lead  upon  it;   when  the  fire  is  lighted,  and  the  lead  is  in  a  state 
of  fusion  from  the  reverberation  of  the  flame,  the  blast  from  the  bellows  is  made 
to  play  forcibly  on  the  surface,  and,  in  a  short  time,  a  crust  of  yellow  oxide  of 
lead  or  litharge  is  formed,  and  driven  to  the  side  of  the  cupel  opposite  to  the 
mouth  of  the  bellows,  where  a  shallow  side  or  aperture  is  made  for  it  to  pass 
over;  another  crust  of  litharge  is  formed,  and  driven  ofil    The  operation  con- 
tinues about  forty  hours,  when  the  complete  separation  of  the  lead  is  indicated 
by  a  brilliant  lustre  on  the  convex  surface  of  the  melted  mass  in  the  cupel, 
which  is  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  the  last  crust  of  litharge  that  covered 
the  silver.    The  French  introduce  water  through  a  tube  into  the  cupel  to  cool 
the  silver  rapidly  and  prevent  its  spirting  out,  which  it  does  when  the 
refrigeration  is  gradual,  owing,  probably,  to  its  tendency  to  cirstallize.     In 
England   the  silver  is  left  to  cool  in  the  cupel,  and  some  mconvenience 
is  caused  by  the  spirting,  which  might  he  avoided  by  the  former  mode. 
The  silver  thus  extracted  is  not  sufficiently  pure ;  it  is  again  refined  in  a  rever- 
beratory  furnace,  being  placed  in  a  cupel,  lined  with  bone  ashes,  and  exposed 
to  greater  heat ;  the  lead,  which  has  escaped  oxydation  by  the  first  process,  is 
converted  into  litharge  and  absorbed  by  the  ashes  of  the  cupel.    Ilie  last  por- 
tions of  litharge  in  the  first  process  are  again  refined  for  silver,  of  which  it 
contains  a  part  which  was  driven  off*  with  it.    The  litharge  is  converted  into 
lead  again,  by  heating  it  with  charcoal ;  part  is  sometimes  sold  for  pigment,  or 
converted  into  red-lead.    The  loss  of  lead  by  this  process  difiTers  considerably, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  lead.    The  litharge  commonly  obtained  from 
three  tons  of  lead  amounts  to  fifly-eight  hundred  weight ;  but  when  it  is  again 
reduced  to  a  metallic  state,  it  seldom  contains  more  than  fifty-two  hundred 
weight  of  lead,  the  loss  on  three  tons  being  eight  hundred  weight    The  Dutch 
are  said  to  extract  the  silver  from  the  same  quantity  of  lead  with  only  the  loss 
of  six  hundred  weight." — See  Separation. 

Sheet  Lead. — ^Tliere  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  sheet  lead,  cast,  and  milled  or 
rolled.  The  first-mentioned  is  the  original  kind,  and  as  it  is  prefeiTed  we  shall 
first  describe  it  as  usually  practised  by  the  plumbers.  A  large  cast-iron 
cauldron  is  built  over  a  fimiace,  enclosed  in  solid  masonrv%  at  one  end  of  the 
casting-shop,  and  near  to  the  mould  or  casting-table.    This  table  is  generally 
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of  the  fonn  of  a  parallelogram^  about  aix  feet  wide,  and  twenty  feet  long,  sub- 
ttantially  made  of  wood,  and  bound  together  at  the  corners  and  other  parts 
with  iron.  The  face  of  the  table  is  surrounded  by  a  raised  border  about  three 
inches  thick,  and  five  inches  in  depth ;  the  legs  and  framing  are  of  course 
strong  and  firmly  jointed,  to  prevent  any  yielding  or  trembling  during  the  cast- 
ing. The  top  of  the  table  is  of  boards,  laid  very  even,  and  this  is  covered  by  a 
stratum  of  nne  sand  laid  very  smootii  and  even ;  at  the  end  of  the  table, 
nearest  to  the  cauldron  in  whicii  the  lead  is  melted^  is  adapted  a  box,  equal  in 
length  to  the  width  of  the  table ;  at  the  bottom  of  the  box  is  a  long  horizontal 
slit,  through  which  the  metal  flows  out  uniformly  over  the  breadth  of  the  table ; 
this  box  is  mounted  upon  rollers,  which  run  on  the  rim  of  the  table  as  a  rail- 
way, and  is  set  in  motion  by  a  rope  and  pulley.  When  the  metal  in  the 
cauldron  is  sufficiently  heated  to  retain  its  fluidity  throughout  the  spreading  of 
the  sheet,  the  requisite  quantity  of  it  is  ladled  into  the  casting-box,  and  the 
dross  taken  off  its  surface  by  means  of  a  perforated  scummer.  As  soon  as  the 
box  has  dispersed  its  contents  upon  the  table,  a  man  levels  the  surface  with  a 
striker,  which  takes  ofi*  the  impurities  also,  before  it  cools ;  as  soon  as  it  has 
set,  the  edges  are  taken  off  in  a  straight  line,  and  when  sufficiently  cool  it  is 
rolled  up  and  removed  away  to  make  room  and  prepare  for  the  succeeding 
castings,  which  are  conducted  in  a  similar  way. 

A  method  different  from  the  foregoing  is  practised  in  some  places.  Instead 
of  a  casting-box  travelling  over  an  horizontal  surface,  the  table  is  a  little 
inclined,  and  an  iron  vessel  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table  next  to  the  cauldron 
18  tilted  so  as  to  pour  out  the  fluid  which  flows  to  the  other  end,  during  which 
operation  a  workman  levels  the  surface  with  a  striker  or  straight  edge,  which 
reduces  the  mass  to  a  uniform  thickness.  Cast  sheet-lead,  made  by  these  pro- 
cesses, does  not  possess  that  very  uniform  thickness,  nor  that  smoothness  of 
surface  which  distinguishes  milled-lead,  or  such  as  has  been  laminated  between 
large  powerful  rollers,  actuated  by  a  steam  engine  or  other  suitable  prime 
mover.  The  method  by  which  this  is  done  on  the  large  scale  is  as  follows :— 
A  cauldron,  capable  of  melting  ten  or  more  tons  of  metal  at  a  time,  is  substan- 
tially erected  over  a  common  furnace ;  when  the  lead  is  at  that  temperature 
above  the  melting  point,  which  will  prevent  its  congelation  before  it  has  flowed 
to  the  remotest  part  of  the  mould,  the  vessel  is  tapped  by  the  pulling  out  of  a 
plug ;  this  plug  is  attached  to  a  bent  extremity  of  a  lever  of  the  first  class,  the 
other  arm  of  which  is  loaded  with  a  weight,  that  acts  as  a  compressing  force  to 
keep  the  plug  in  the  tapping  hole ;  a  rope  attached  to  'the  end  of  the  loaded 
arm  of  the  lever,  and  passing  over  a  pulley,  being  pulled  by  a  workman,  the 
plug  is  thereby  easily  withdrawn ;  and  upon  the  workman  letting  go  the  rop^, 
the  weight  upon  the  lever  forces  the  plug  into  the  hole  again.  (Owing  to  the 
pressure  of  tne  superincumbent  portion  of  the  metal  in  the  cauldron  above  the 
tapping-hole,  the  lead  is  spirted  with  considerable  force  around  the  plug  at  the 
moment  of  its  entering  or  leaving  the  tapping-hole,  which  renders  it  dangerous 
to  persons  standing  within  the  distance  of  a  few  yards ;  and  as  this  dangerous 
efiect  might  easily  be  prevented,  we  wonder  that  it  is  not  done ;  such  as  apply- 
ing a  laterd  scrten  to  the  tapping-hole,  or  the  plug,  and  making  the  plug,  as  a 
tap-hole,  cylindrical,  instead  of  conical.)  The  metal  is  discharged  into  a  very 
laree  square  cast-iron  pan,  laid  perfectly  level,  and  capable  of  nolding  a  plate 
of  lead  about  an  inch  and  a  half^  thick,  and  weighing  about  five  tons ;  when 
cold,  the  cast-iron  pan  or  mould  is  hooked  at  the  comers  to  chains,  in  the 
manner  of  a  scale-board,  and  by  the  assistance  of  a  large  jib  extending  over  it, 
and  a  powerful  crane,  is  raised  firom  its  seat  and  swung  round  upon  a  table  upon 
a  level  with  the  laminating  rolls.  On  this  table,  the  plate  is  now  divided  into 
^vCf  six,  or  more  narrow  plates,  the  numbers  and  dimensions  of  these  depend- 
ing upon  the  size  and  weight  of  the  sheets  to  be  made  from  them.  The  division 
of  the  plate  is  effected  by  very  rude  means ;  one  man,  holding  an  ash-rod, 
applies  a  cold  chisel  at  the  end  of  it  to  the  chalk  division  line  scribed  on  the 
plate,  whilst  another  workman,  with  a  sort  of  sledge-hammer,  made  of  agreat  lump 
of  lead,  at  the  end  of  a  long  handle,  swings  it  round  vigorously,  and  gives  the  chisel 
such  heavy  thiunps  as  to  send  it  through  the  thick  plate  of  lead  at  each  blow. 
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The  laminating  rollen  are  cast-iron  cylinders,  uiually  about  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter,  and  about  tax  feet  long,  turned  and  ground  t6  a  very  true  and 
smooth  surface;  the  lower  roller  turns  in  fixed  bearings,  but  the  upper  in 
adjustable  bearings,  which  are  acted  upon  by  screws  for  r^^ulating  the  distances 
between  the  rollers.  The  power  is  communicated  to  the  lower  roller  thmogb 
the  medium  of  a  reversing  motion,  which  causes  the  rollers  to  change  the  dirM- 
tions  of  their  respective  rotations,  according  as  the  sheet  of  lead  may  be  on 
one  side  or  the  otner  of  them ;  on  either  of  which  it  is  supported  upon  a  species 
of  taUe,  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long,  the  surfaces  of  which  are  composed  of 
a  series  of  wooden  liearing  rollers.  The  plate  of  lead  being  introduced  oetween 
the  cylinders,  is  griped  by  them,  and  forced  through  by  their  revolution :  the 
plate  is  thus  extended  by  a  reduction  of  its  thickness,  and  is  received  upon  the 
oearing  rollers  on  the  surface  of  the  table ;  the  workmen  on  each  side  of  the 
machine  now  give  the  regulating  screws  a  turn,  bv  which  the  laminating 
rollers  are  brought  nearer  together ;  then  the  motion  of  these  rollers  is  reverse^ 
and  the  sheet  of  lead  traverses  back  through  them  to  the  opposite  side,  where 
it  is  received  on  the  bearing  rollers  of  that  table,  considerably  extended ;  the 
rollers  are  again  adjusted  nearer  tc^ether,  and  the  motion  of  them  is  again 
reversed  for  the  next  rolling  through ;  the  operation  being  thus  repeated  until 
the  plate  is  brought  to  the  required  thickness.  When  this  is  done,  the  rough 
edges  are  cut  off  to  a  straight  line,  and  the  sheet  rolled  up  off  the  table  on  to  a 
truck  adapted  to  the  work,  and  wheeled  away.  Whilst  this  is  being  completed, 
another  plate  of  lead  is  passing  through  the  laminating  rollers ;  and  whilst  all 
^e  plates  of  lead  divided  from  the  great  cast-plate  before-mentioned  are  being 
laminated  in  the  manner  of  the  first  describea,  the  casting  department  of  the 
establishment  is  engaged  in  preparing  to  cast,  or  in  casting  another  great  plate, 
which  is  subsequenUy  divided  and  placed  in  readiness  for  the  continuation  of 
the  laminating  operation. 

The  very  tmn  sheet-lead,  with  which  the  tea-chests  from  China  are  lined,  is 
made^  according  to  common  report,  in  the  following  manner : — A  man  sits  upon 
a  floor  with  a  Tar^e  flat  stone  oefore  him,  and  another  movable  one  at  his  side 
on  a  stand  ;  his  fdlow-workman  stands  beside  him  witli  a  vessel  full  of  melted 
lead,  and  having  poured  out  a  certain  quantity  on  the  large  flat  stone  upon  the 
floor,  the  other  immediately  lifts  the  movable  stone,  and  dashing  it  on  the 
fluid  lead,  presses  it  out  into  a  flat  and  very  thin  plate ;  the  stone  and  lead 
are  then  quickly  removed,  and  the  operation  renewed,  which  is  repeated  in 
quick  succession.  The  rough  edges  are  afterwards  cut  off,  and  tne  sheets 
soldered  together  for  use. 

7%0  Tinninff  ofSkeet'Lead  may  be  effected  in  two  ways.  /&-<<,  place  the 
sheet  of  lead  upon  a  hot  stove,  until  it  acquires  sufficient  heat  to  keep  melted 
tin  poured  upon  it  in  a  fluid  state;  then  throw  a  little  powdered  resin  over  the 
sheet,  ^nd  when  it  has  melted,  with  a  greasy  rag  rub  the  tin  and  resin  over  the 
sheet  of  lead  until  it  is  completely  covered  with  the  tin ;  after  which,  wipe  off  the 
superfluous  matter.  Secondly ^  the  tin  in  the  cold  state,  and  in  small  quantities 
at  a  time,  may  be  laid  on  the  plate  of  lead,  carefuUy  heated* sufficiently  to  fiise 
the  tin,  (but  not  more  so,)  and  bv  the  help  of  resin  and  similar  manipulation  to 
the  firstrmentioned  plan,  the  lead  may  be  perfectly  coated. 

Lead  Pipe. — The  next  article  of  importance  in  the  lead  manufiicture  is  pipe 
or  tubing.  There  have  been  various  modes  of  producing  it :  the  original 
mode,  from  some  specimens  of  very  old  pipe  that  we  have  seen,  appears  to  have 
been  the  wrapping  of  a  strip  of  sheet  lead,  with  parallel  sides,  round  a  cylinder, 
so  as  to  make  their  edges  meet,  and  then  unite  them  with  solder.  The  speci- 
mens alluded  to  present  phenomena  worthy  of  notice  in  this  place :  the  lead 
was  fuU  of  holes,  and  was  corroded  more  or  less  in  every  part,  except  at  the 
seam,  which  the  solder  had  entirely  protected ;  and  the  solder  itsdf  was  as 
sound  and  perfect  as  when  it  first  left  the  plumber's  hands. 

Another  mode  of  making  lead-pipe,  which  probably  succeeded  the  foregoing, 
and  is  still  practised  by  some  plumbers,  is  tne  following:— An  iron  mould  is 
provided,  which  is  divided  into  nalves,  and  forms,  when  put  together,  a  hollow 
cylinder  of  the  external  diameter  of  the  extended  pipe  ;  in  this  cylinder  is  put 
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an  iron  rod  or  cord,  extending  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  leaving  all 
round  a  tpace  between  it  and  the  cylinder  of  the  intended  thickneM  of  the  pipe. 
The  lead  is  poured  in  at  a  spout,  rormed  by  two  corresponding  notches  cut  in 
each  half  of  the  mould,  and  a  similar  hole  is  made  at  another  place  for  the 
escape  of  air.  The  mould  is  fastened  down  upon  a  bench,  upon  wnlch,  at  one 
end,  and  in  a  line  with  its  centre,  is  a  rack  moved  with  toothed  wheels  and 
pinions.  When  the  pipe  is  cast,  a  hook  at  the  end  of  the  rack  is  put  into  an 
eye  at  the  end  of  the  iron  core,  which,  by  the  action  of  cog-wHeels  and  pinions, 
is  drawn  so  far  out  that  about  two  inches  of  it  only  remain  in  the  end  of  the 
pipe ;  the  two  halves  of  the  mould,  which  fasten  together  by  wedges  or  screws, 
are  now  separated  from  the  pipes,  and  are  fastened  upon  the  iron  core,  and  the 
two  inches  of  lead-pipe  attached  to  it  Melted  lead  is  now  again  poured  into 
the  mould,  when  the  fluid  lead  unites  with  the  end  of  the  first  piece  of  pipe ; 
and  this  process  beine  continued,  pipe  of  any  required  length  may  be  maae. 

A  third  method,  Which  was  patented  in  1790  by  the  great  iron  master,  John 
Wilkinson,  consists  in  casting  a  very  thick  pipe  in  a  mould,  having  a  cylindrical 
core  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  intended  pipe,  and  then  insertmg  a  polbhed 
iron  mandril  up  the  bore  of  the  pipe,  in  which  it  is  to  be  successively  passed 
through  a  series  of  round  grooves,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been 
described  under  our  article  Iron,  for  making  round  bars.  Every  time  that  the 
pipe  is  passed  through,  the  lead  is  compressed  upon  the  mandril,  consequently 
reduced  in  its  thickness,  but  extended  in  length,  while  the  internal  bore  remains 
unaltered,  except  the  improvement  it  derives  frxim  condensation  of  the  metal 
against  the  polished  mandril. 

A  fourth  method  is  mentioned  in  Mr. Wilkinson's  specification,  which,  since  the 
expiration  of  the  patent,  has  been,  and  is  still  practised  with  unimportant  varia- 
tions bv  all  the  considerable  manufacturers  of  lead  pipe :  it  consists  as  follows : — 
Very  uiick  short  pieces  of  pipe  are  cast,  similar  to  those  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding method ;  the  external  diameter  may  be  two  or  three  times  that  of  the 
intended  pipes,  but  the  internal  the  same.  The  central  hole  for  the  mandril  or 
triUet  does  not  extend  the  entire  length  of  the  pipe,  but  terminates  with  a 
much  smaller  hole  at  the  extremity ;  a  stop  to  the  tnblet  is  thus  formed,  which 
is  employed  in  the  succeeding  operation,  which  is  that  of  drawing  the  lead  pipe 
through  a  hole  pecisely  in  &e  same  manner  as  wire  is  drawn.  ^  The  triblet  or 
polished  mandnl  is  of  somewhat  greater  lengUi  than  the  pipe  intended  to  be 
manufactured  by  it,  which  is  comirionly  from  nine  to  twelve  teet  Through  the 
small  hole  of  the  cast-lead  pipe  is  then  passed  a  screw,  which  is  screwed  into 
the  end  of  the  triblet,  that  abuts  against  the  shoulder;  and  it  is  by  this  con- 
nexion with  the  triblet  that  the  lead  pipe  is  drawn  successively  throudi  a  series 
of  separate  steel  plates,  each  having  a  difierent  sized  hole,  and  which  are  suc- 
cessively deposited  in  solid  recesses  made  in  very  firm  bearings,  and  are  ex- 
changed for  smaller  after  the  pipe  has  passed  through  the  larger  one.  The 
tid>le  or  draw  bench  on  which  the  operation  is  conducted  is  usually  about  SO 
feet  in  length ;  it  is  provided  with  a  strong  endless  hitch-chain  passmg  around 
chain  wheels  at  die  ends  of  the  bench,  to  one  of  which  the  power  is  communi- 
cated. The  screw  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  triblet  passes  through  the  draw- 
hde,  and  is  then  secured  by  a  hook  and  eye,  or  other  fastening,  to  the  endless 
chain ;  the  machinery  being  then  thrown  into  gear  by  the  ordinary  means,  the 
chain  drags  the  lead  through  the  steel  hole,  by  vrnich  its  dimensions  are  reduced, 
and  its  length  increased.  The  motion  of  the  chain  is  now  reversed,  either  bv 
machinery  connected  with  the  power,  or  the  chain  is  thrown  out  of  gear  with 
the  power,  when  the  chain  can  usually  be  drawn  back  by  hand,  and  the  draw 
plate  changed ;  when,  by  throwing  into  gear  a^^,  ttie  work  is  renewed, 
and  so  continued  until  reduced  to  tne  required  dimensions ;  a  small  piece  of 
each  end  of  the  mpe  being  cut  off  it  is  finished. 

A  very  ingenious  mode  of  cattma  lead  pipe  of  any  length  by  a  continuous 
process,  was  invented  by  Mr.  John  Hague,  and  patented  by  him  in  1822,  which 
we  ought  not  to  omit  noticing  in  this  place.  A  rectangular  cast-uron  vessel, 
containing  the  lead,  was  placed  over  a  suitable  furnace,  to  melt  and  preserve  it 
in  a  fluid  state ;  through  this  vessel,  in  a  horixontal  direction,  was  passed  a 
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very  stout  cast-iron  cylinder,  each  end  of  which  came  to  the  outside  of  the 
vessel,  at  a  short  distance  from  which  they  were  each  connected  to  a  small 
reservoir  of  water  to  keep  them  cool.  A  hole  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter 
was  made  in  the  upper  side  of  the  cylinder  through  which  the  latter  was 
charged  with  the  fluia  metal,  and  the  hole  was  then  stopped  by  a  plug  screwed 
down  from  above.  The  internal  diameter  of  this  cylinder  was  about  six  inches, 
and  throughout  its  length  of  two  feet  its  surface  was  cut  into  a  screw  thread  ; 
and  into  Siis  a  solid  screw  plunger  worked  from  one  extremity,  which  by  its 
revolution  gradually  forced  the  metallic  fluid  through  a  mould  and  core  fixed 
at  the  end,  where  the  pipe  was  constantly  drawn  off  as  it  solidified  (by  the 
cooling  influence  of  one  of  the  before-mentioned  reservoirs  of  water)  on  to  a 
drum,  loaded  with  a  weiglit  upon  its  axis,  which  caused  the  drum  to  turn  round 
with  just  sufficient  force  to  wmd  the  pipe  upon  it  as  it  was  formed. 

A  different  method  of  casting  lead  pipe  continuously,  has  lately  been  patented 
in  the  United  States  of  Amenca  by  a  Mr.  Titus,  which  is  thus  described  in 
ihe  JfVanklin  Journal^  with  reference  to  the  subjoined  cut,  which  represents  a 
vertical  section  of  the  essential  parts  of 
the  apparatus.  A  A  is  a  hollow  cylin- 
der or  metal,  bored  out,  so  that  its 
inner  diameter  shall  be  equal  to  that 
of  the  pipes  intended  to  be  cast.  Its 
length,  for  a  pipe  of  1^  inch  may  be 
about  8  inches.  It  has  a  flanch  a  a  at 
its  lower  end.  This  tube  gives  the 
form  to  the  outside  of  the  tube  to  be 
cast  B  is  a  plug  or  core,  adapted  to 
the  inside  of  the  pipe,  and  made  of 
iron  or  other  suitable  metal ;  it  must 
be  perfectly  smooth  and  slightly  taper- 
ing, being  smallest  at  top.  It  has  a 
flanch  h  b  adapted  to  the  flanch  aa ; 
this  flanch  is  perforated  with  a  number 
of  holes,  to  allow  the  fluid  metal  to  pass 
up  into  the  mould.  C  C  is  a  basin  to 
contain  water  standing  up  to  the  dotted 
line//.  DD  is  a  tube  by  which  the 
melted  metal  is  to  be  conveyed  from 
the  melting-pot  F  into  the  mould.  A 
stop-cock  regulates  the  flow  of  the 
metal.  The  tube  D  D  is  furnished 
with  a  flanch  e,  by  which  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  mould.  The  melting, 
pot  may  be  placed  so  high  up,  that  the 

pressure  of  the  melted  metal  will  be  sufiicient  to  force  the  pipe  from  the  mould, 
with  a  regular  motion,  as  it  is  cooled  by  the  water ;  this  force  being  regulated 
by  the  quantity  admitted  by  the  stop-cock.  The  pipe  D  D  must  descend 
through  a  flue  kept  sufiicientfy  heated  to  keep  the  lead  in  a  fluid  state,  and 
heat  must  also  be  applied  at  its  junction  with  the  mould.  Instead  of  elevating 
the  melting-pot,  an  arrangement  may  be  made  for  making  a  mechanical  pres- 
sure upon  the  surface  of  the  lead,  and  thus  to  produce  the  same  effect.  The 
pipe,  as  it  is  forced  ofi^,  may  be  received  upon  a  reel  or  drum  placed  above  the 
mould.  Under  proper  modifications,  which  experience  alone  must  suggest,  the 
principle  described  in  this  and  Mr.  Hague's  process  may  be  advantageously 
applied  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  proposed. 

In  the  application  of  lead  pipes  as  conduits  for  beer,  wine,  vinegar,  and  other 
acid  liquors,  serious  objections  have  been  made  by  many  scientific  writers,  on  the 
ground  that  poisonous  solutions  of  the  metal  are  thereby  fonncd.  The  editor 
of  The  Chemist,  observes  in  Vol.  I.  p.  227,  that  "  wherever  water  kept  in 
leaden  vessels  is  allowed  to  come  into  contact  with  air,  the  lead  becomes 
oxydated ;  and  though  the  water  has  no  direct  action  on  the  lead  itself,  it  has 
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on  this  oxide ;  it  dissolves  a  portion  of  it,  and  becomes  poisonous ;"  and  Mr.  S. 
F.  Gray,  author  of  several  pharmaceutical  works,  says  in  his  Operative  Chemist, 
n.  392,  '  the  use  of  lead  for  cisterns,  or  even  pipes,  ought  to  be  discontinued.*' 
Mr.  John  Warner  informs  us,  that  soon  after  tne  introduction  of  the  convenient 
hydraulic  apparatus  employed  by  publicans^  called  beer  engines,  it  was  found 
that  that  portion  of  the  beer  which  filled  the  leaden  conducing  pipes  from  the 
casks  in  tne  cellar,  and  had  remained  therein  during  the  night,  or  for  several 
hours  during  the  day,  had  obtained  a  flat,  bad  taste,  and  was  highly  deleterious, 
owing  to  the  lead  it  had  dissolved  during  that  time.  This  alarming  discovery 
nearly  caused  the  abandonment  of  beer  engines.  Attempts  were  made  to  sub^ 
stitute  pipes  made  of  other  metals  or  alloys,  but  without  success ;  for  leaden 
pipes  still  continue  to  be  used,  but  with  the  necessary  precaution  on  the  part  of 
the  publican,  or  other  vendor,  to  draw  off  and  waste  the  beer  contained  in  the 
pipes,  amounting  to  several  pints  or  quarts  every  morning ;  and  this  precaution 
IS  sometimes  resorted  to  during  the  day. 

To  obviate  the  disadvantages  attending  the  use  of  lead  pipes,  the  skill  and 
attention  of  many  ingenious  men  have  been  exercised.    The  first,  we  believe, 
were  Messrs.  John  and  Georee  Alderson,  who  contrived  to  put  an  interior  case 
of  tin  to  lead  pipe ;  but  they  did  not  succeed  in  making  a  firm  junction  between 
the  two  concentric  pipes,    Alderson's  method  was,  however,  improved  upon  by 
Thomas  Dobbs,  of  Birmingham,  who  took  out  a  patent  in  December  1820,  for 
the  process,  which  is  entitled  a  "  new  mode  of  uniting  together  or  plating  tin 
upon  lead."    The  patent  includes  the  tinning  or  plating  of  ineots  and  sheets  of 
l^nd,  besides  that  of  pipes;   the  process  with  respect  to  the  latter  is  thus 
described  in  the  specification  : — "  First,  in  order  to  unite  tin  with  lead-pipes,  or 
to  coat,  cover,  or  plate  them  with  tin,  I  take  the  pipe  hot  from  the  mould  in 
which  it  has  been  cast,  and  lay  it  horizontally  upon  a  bed  of  hurds.  rags,  or 
tow,  which  has  been  previously  prepared  or  impregnated  with  turpentine,  or 
other  resinous  substance,  a  small  quantity  of  melted  tin  having  been  also  pre- 
viously put  on  the  said  bed  of  hurds,  rags,  or  tow,  prepared  or  impregnated  as 
aforesaid  with  turpentine,  or  other  resinous  material,  until  the  surface  of  the 
pipe  is  completely  tinned.    I  then  attach  to  the  end  of  a  rod  or  wire  a  bunch 
of^  hurds,  rags,  or  tow,  prepared  or  impregnaCed  as  aforesaid  with  turpentine, 
and  introduce  it  within  the  pipe,  together  with  a  little  melted  tin,  and  work  the 
bunch  up  and  down,  in  manner  of  the  piston  of  a  pump,  until  the  inside  is 
also  tinned.    I  then  place  or  fix  the  pipe  in  a  laiger  pair  of  moulds,  so  as  to 
leave  a  vacancy  also  between  the  pipe  and  the  mould ;  and  I  also  introduce 
and  fix  a  small  core  into  the  centre  of  the  lead  pipe,  leaving  a  vacancy  also 
between  the  pipe  and  the  core.    I  then  take  melted  tin  out  of  a  nurnace,  and  with 
a  ladle  I  pour  the  tin  down  the  two  vacancies  before-mentioned,  by  which  means 
the  two  bodies  are  perfectly  and  soundly  united,  and  the  lead  pipe  is  united  or 
plated  both  inside  and  outside  with  a  tnick  coatinff  of  tin.     In  this  state  it  is 
then  ready  for  drawine  or  rolling,  whichever  may  be  the  most  convenient    It 
is  not  necessary  that  the  tin  should  be  quite  pure  to  be  united  to  lead  by  this 
^  mode,  but  it  may  be  alloyed  with  other  metals.    The  moulds  and  cores  I  use 
are  the  same  as  those  generally  employed  by  lead-pipe  makers,  excepting  that 
I  prefer  them  made  of  copper  or  brass,  instead  of  wrought  and  cast  iron."    Tin 
being  a  much  harder  and  less  ductile  metal  than  lea^  considerable  difficulty 
was  found  in  drawing  them  together,  so  as  to  get  tliem  sound  in  every  part ; 
frequent  cracks  and  flaws  being  discovered  in  the  tin,  which  would  not  so 
readily  yield  as  the  lead  to  the  forcible  extension  they  underwent    From  this 
circumstance,  and  the  greater  rigidity  of  the  tin,  they  could  not  be  made  to 
sustain  the  bending  to  which  lead  pipe  is  necessarily  subjected  by  the  plumber ; 
they  were  not  therefore  successfully  brought  into  use.     About  the  same  period 
abo  pipes  were  drawn  of  pure  tin,  and  rendered  at  a  price  lower  than  the  tin 
cased  pipe  could  be  afforded. 

There  beine,  however,  no  other  known  metal  which  possesses  the  same 
degree  of  flexibility  and  durability  as  lead,  it  was  still  deemed  a  most  important 
desideratum  to  give  a  perfect  coating  of  tin  or  other  innocuous  metal  to  lead 
pipe,  without  impairing  the  flexile  or  other  valuable  properties  of  the  latter;  and 
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this  we  are  happy  to  add  has  been  supplied  by  a  new  process,  very  recently 
patented  by  Mr.  John  Warner,  jun.;  the  specification  of  which  describes 
that  process  to  be  as  follows : — A  bath  of  melted  tin  is  prepared  in  a  vessel 
of  a  suitable  form  and  sixe,  which  may  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the 
pipe  to  be  tinned,  (or  the  size  and  shape  of  any  other  leaden  article  to  be 
tinned.)  The  heat  of  the  bath  is  to  be  so  regulated  that  the  metal  shall  continue 
in  a  fused  state,  but  not  at  a  higher  temperature  than  is  necessary  for  that  purpose, 
lest  the  lead  when  immersed  should  be  melted  thereby ;  the  heat  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  use  of  a  thermometer,  or  a  pyrometer ;  likewise  by  testing  it  by  such 
alloys  of  tin  and  lead  as  will  melt  at  certain  giyen  temperatures,  between  the 
melting  point  of  tin  (or  such  alloy  of  tin  as  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  fer  the 
pure  metal,)  and  that  of  lead,  when  placed  under  the  mjluenee  of  a  bath  of  melted 
tin.  This,  the  reader  will  observe,  is  a  very  nice  point,  and  can  only  be  prac- 
tised by  great  skill  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  workmen ;  for  although  tin 
mdts  at  about  440«  and  lead  at  612*  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  yet,  when 
they  come  together,  an  alloy  is  produced  at  the  immediate  points  or  surfaces  in 
contact,  whose  fusibility  M«much  lower  than  even  that  of  tin ;  so  that  when,  by 
mismanagement,  the  heat  is  raised  a  few  degrees  too  high,  a  quantity  of  the 
lead  in  Uie  form  of  an  alloy  runs  off  the  pipe  into  the  bath ;  and  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  heat  be  sufiered  to  fall  a  few  degrees  too  low,  the  tin  is  not  suffi- 
ciently fluid,  and  deposits  itself  upon  the  lead  in  a  thick  and  uneven  coat 
When  the  pipes  are  to  be  tinned  all  over,  the  external  surfaces  are  sprinkled 
with  powderea  resin,  and  the  same  material  is  blown  up  the  pipes  so  as  to  cover 
their  internal  surfaces  with  it;  a  mixture  of  oil  and  resin  boiled  together  is, 
however,  preferred  to  the  resin  alone.  The  said  mixture  is  to  be  spread  over  the 
surfaces  of  the  lead  pipes  by  any  convenient  means,  and  when  they  have  been 
so  prepared,  they  are  to  be  passed  throuffh,  or  immersed  in  the  bath  of  melted 
tin,  wnich  should  be  eoveiea  with  fat,  ou,  or  resin,  to  prevent  the  oxidation  of 
the  fluid  metal,  and  to  aid  in  the  tinning.  But  when  the  pipes  are  to  be  tinned 
on  one  side  only,  or  partially,  those  parts  which  are  fio<  to  be  tinned  are  covered 
with  a  mixture  of  lamp-black  and  size,  or  with  any  other  matter  that  will  pre- 
vent the  action  of  the  tin  upon  Jthe  lead ;  and  those  parts  that  oiv  to  be  tinned 
are  to  receive  the  powdered  resin,  or  the  mixture  of  oil  and  resin,  as  before 
mentioned.  The  pipes  thus  prepared  are  then  to  be  passed  through,  or  immersed 
in  the  bath  of  liqmd  tin,  by  which  process  they  will  be  tinned  only  in  the  parts 
required.  When  the  pieces  of  pipe  to  be  tinned  are  of  a  small  size  they  may 
be  easily  managed  by  hand ;  but  when  they  are  of  considerable  weight  or 
length,  a  rope  and  pulley  is  resorted  to,  to  draw  them  through  the  bath  of 
melted  tin :  the  form  of  the  bath  is  that  of  a  segment  of  a  cylinder  having  two 
flat  sides;  the  chord  of  the  segment  being  the  top  or  open  part  of  the  vessel, 
where  it  forms  a  parallelo^am  of  about  six  incnes  wide  and  two  feet  long. 
This  form,  it  will  be  perceived,  accommodates  die  bended  form  of  the  pipes,  to 
dip  in  at  one  end  of  the  vessel,  and  curving  round  the  bottom,  to  come  out  at 
the  other  end ;  the  tin  thus  flowing  in  at  one  extremity  of  the  pipe,  and  running 
out  at  the  other.  This  process,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice,  gives  a  per- 
fect coatmg  of  tin,  and  fills  up  any  minute  fissures  or  holes  thsA  Uiere  may  be 
in  the  pipe,  besides  enabling  the  manufacturer  to  give  the  pipe  any  required 
thickness  of  coating,  by  drawing  it  any  number  of  times  Uirough  the  bath. 
But  an  extremely  minute  quantity  of  tin  coven  the  surface  efiectuallv,  and  by 
not  impairing  the  flexibility  of  lead,  adapts  it  to  eveiy  purpose  to  wnich  both 
lead  pipes  and  tin  pipes  are  used,  and  at  tiie  most  trifling  cost  above  that  of 
lead. 

Strength  cf  Leaden  Pipes, — Some  experiments  upon  this  important  subject 
were  made  by  Mr.  Jardine,  of  the  Water  Company  m  Edinburgn.  The  method 
of  proving  was  to  close  one  end  of  a  piece  of  pipe,  and  then  inject  water  into 
it  by  means  of  a  forcing  pump  attached  to  the  oUier  end,  the  force  or  pressure 
being  measured  by  a  gauge  belonging  to  the  pump.  When  the  water  nom  the 
injecting  pump  begins  to  press  out  the  pipe,  little  or  no  alteration  is  observed  in 
it  for  some  time.  As  the  operation  proceeds,  however,  the  pipe  gradually  swells 
throughout  its  whole  length,  until,  at  last,  a  smidl  protuberance  is  observed  rising 
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in  some  weak  part,  whicb  increases  until  the  substance  of  the  pipe,  becoming 
thianer  and  thinner,  is  at  last  rent  asunder.  In  the  first  experiment,  the  pipe 
was  of  one  and  a  half  inch  bore,  and  the  metal,  which  was  remarkably  soft 
and  ductile,  was  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  This  sustained  a  power 
equivalent  to  that  of  a  column  of  water  one  thousand  feet  high,  equal  to  thirty 
atmoepheres,  or  420  lbs. per  square  inch  of  internal  surface,  without  alteration; 
but  with  a  pressure  equal  to  twelve  thousand  feet  of  water  it  began  to  swell,  and 
with  fourteen  thousand  feet,  or  six  hundred  pounds  on  the  square  inch,  it 
burst  When  roeaaured  after  the  experiment  it  was  found  to  nave  awcJled 
until  of  a  diameter  of  If  inch.  The  edges  of  the  firacture  were  not  ragged, 
but  smooth  like  a  knife.  In  a  second  experiment,  the  pipe  was  two  inches  in 
diameter,  and  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  sustained  a  pressure  equal 
to  that  of  a  column  of  water  eight  hundred  feet  high,  with  hardly  any  swellmffy 
but  with  one  thousand  feet  it  burst ;  the  fracture  in  this  was  not  so  fine  as  m 
the  former  instance,  the  metal  being  much  less  ductile. 

Red  Lead  and  LUharge^ — We  have  described,  at  page  52,  the  method  of 
refining  lead  fw  obtaining  the  silver  which  it  usually  contains,  by  which  process 
there  rasults  an  oxide  of  lead,  called  litharge^  The  use  of  this  substance  for 
making  oil  and  oil  paints  dry  sooner  is  well  known ;  it  remains  to  be  observed 
in  this  place,  that  it  is  the  material  firom  which  red  lead  is  made.  The  litharge 
is  put  into  pots,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  flame  in  a  reverberatory  furnace 
ftr  forty-«ight  hours,  during  which  time  it  is  firequently  stirred;  hence  it 
acquires  the  orange-red  colour,  termed  minium,  or  red  lead.  There  are  other 
modes  of  obtaininff  red  lead.  In  Germany  and  some  other  pl>io^  metallic  lead 
is  calcined  on  the  nearth  of  a  cupola  furnace,  and  constantly  stirred  for  eight 
hours ;  then  left  in  the  furnace  ror  sixteen  hours  more,  stirrinff  only  at  intervals. 
The  masaioot  thus  produced  is  then  ground  in  a  mill,  washpd,  dried,  and  put 
into  earthen  pots,  so  as  only  to  make  them  about  a  quarter  fuU,  in  which  they 
are  exposed  to  the  action  of  flame,  enveloping  them  in  a  fUmace  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  by  which  time,  the  colour  being  fully  developed,  the  pots  are  taken 
out,  and  their  contents  passed  through  sieves  to  separate  any  foreign  or  gross 
matter.  A  hundred  pounds  of  metallic  lead  thus  produces  about  a  hundred 
and  ten  pounds  of  red  lead;  the  increase  arising  from  the  absorption  of 
oxygen.    The  specific  cravity  of  red  lead  is  8.94. 

Sigar  cf  Lead  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  metal  in  acetic  nciU,  concen- 
trating the  solution,  and  crystallizing. 

Twrmer'e  PaUtd  YeiioWf  now  almost  entirely  disused,  ma^  be  obtained  by 
pouring  upon  litharge,  one-third  of  its  weight  of  muriatic  acid,  and,  after 
letting  it  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  melting  the  whitened  litharf;e,  by  which 
it  bemnes  yellow.     Goulard's  extract  is  made  by  boiling  litharge  m  vinegar. 

Chromate  Yeliow.^ — This  beautiful  colour,  which  has  supersraed  the  use  of 
the  last»mentioned  pigment,  is  obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  lead  in 
acetic  acid,  by  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  the  chromate  of  potash. 

Lead  is  rapidly  dissolved  by  the  nitric  acid.  Wooden  sticks,  impregnated 
with  a  nitric  solution,  made  by  dissolving  the  cuttings  of  lead  in  weak  nitric 
acid,  have  been  recommended  by  Proust,  as  a  substitute  for  port^fires,  in  disr- 
chargin^  artillery.  Most  of  die  acids  attack  lead.  The  sulphuric  does  not 
unless  It  be  concentrated  and  boiling.  When  lead  is  alloyed  with  an  equal 
weight  of  tin,  it  ceases  to  be  acted  upon  by  vinegar.  Oils  dissolve  oxide  of  lead 
and  become  thick  and  consistent,  in  which  state  they  are  used  as  the  basis  of 
cements  for  water  works,  the  vehicle  for  paints,  and  various  other  purposes. 
Sulphur  dissolves  lead  in  the  dry  way,  and  produces  a  brilliant  and  brittle 
compound,  which  is  much  more  fusible  than  lead  itself.  Lead  unites  with 
most  of  the  metals.  Gold  and  silver  are  dissolved  by  it  at  a  light  red  heat 
Platina  forms  a  brittle  compound  with  lead ;  mercury  amalgamates  with  it,  but 
the  lead  is  again  separable  from  it  by  mere  agitation,  in  the  form  of  an  im- 
palpable black  powder.  Copper  and  lead  do  not  unite  without  a  strong  heat ; 
but  the  union  of  these  metals  is  extremely  slight,  for  at  no  greater  heat  than 
the  melting  point  of  lead  it  runs  from  the  copper.  Iron  does  not  unite  with 
lead  in  the  metallic  state.    Tin  unites  very  readily  with  lead,  as  already  shown 
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in  the  process  of  tinning  lead  pipes  and  sheets.  The  compound  of  these  metals 
being  very  fusible,  it  is  used  as  a  solder  either  separately  or  both  together.  The 
mixture  is  made  in  various  proportions  :  the  heH  solder  is  said  to  be  two  parts 
tin  and  one  part  lead ;  and  the  common  solder,  two  parts  lead  and  one  nart 
tin.  Bismuth  combines  readily  with  lead,  and  affords  a  metal  of  a  fine  close 
grain,  but  very  brittle.  A  mixture  of  eight  parts  bismuth,  five  lead,  and  three 
tin,  melt  at  a  heat  below  that  of  boiling  water.  Antimony  forms  a  brittle 
compound  with  lead :  see  the  article  Allot.  Nickel,  cobalt,  manganese,  and 
zinc,  do  not  unite  with  lead  by  fusion. 

LEATHER.    The  skins  of  animals,  combined  in  a  variety  of  ways  with 
astringent  and  other  matters,  to  adapt  them  to  numerous  purposes  of  utility. 
The  art  of  preparing  leather  is  very  ancient,  and  is  practised  in  almost  every 
country  of  tne  world  by  nearly  similar  processes.  The  objects  obtained  b^  this  art, 
are,  the  prevention  of  their  destruction  by  putrefaction ;  the  rendering  them 
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is  the  separation  of  the  iieshy  and  otfier  foreign  matters  adhering  to  the  skin, 
the  animal  juices  retained  in  its  pores,  and  also  the  cuticle  with  its  hairv  cover- 
ing, excepting  in  those  instances  wherein  the  wool  is  reauired  to  be  left  on,  as 
in  the  case  of  sheep-skin  rugs.  The  skins,  after  being  duly  purified,  and  their 
texture  opened  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  imbibe  other  matters  in  solution,  are  made 
into  leather  by  two  different  processes,  one  called  tanmng^  and  the  other  iawifig  ; 
and  both  these  processes  are  sometimes  combined  in  sheep,  goat,  and  deer  skins, 
by  tawing  first  and  tanning  afterwards,  in  a  slight  manner ;  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  tanned  hides  of  the  horse,  ox,  and  other  large  animals,  undergo 
an  operation  called  currying,  to  render  it  flexible,  and  resist  water.  There  are 
many  trifling  variations  in  the  processes  adopted  by  different  tanners  and 
leather^ressers  with  respect  to  the  same  kind  or  skins,  and  each  kind  is  treated 
differently  in  some  respect,  either  in  consequence  of  its  natural  peculiarities,  or 
the  application  to  which  it  is  designed  when  finished.  Our  descriptions  will, 
therefore,  apply  to  the  general  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  principal  sorts  of 
leather. 

The  thin  skins  of  cows,  calves,  and  others  of  a  similar  texture,  are  soaked 
for  two  or  three  davs  in  a  pit  of  water  to  free  them  from  dirt,  blood,  and  other 
matters  that  may  slightly  adhere  to  them.     They  are  then  taken  out,  and  laid 
upon  a  horse  or  beam,  (which  is  usually  a  semi-cylindrical  piece  of  timber,  or 
the  rib  of  a  whale,)  whereon  thev  are  scraped  and  pared,  to  free  them  from 
any  adhering  flesh,  fkt,  &c.     The  hides  are  next  immersed  in  a  pit  containing 
milk  of  lime,  wherein  they  are  frequently  stirred,  and  are  allowed  to  remain 
until  the  cuticle  of  the  skin  is  so  far  destroyed  as  to  be  easily  rubbed  or  pared  off 
along  with  the  hair  to  which  it  is  connected.     When  this  is  found  to  be  the 
case,  tliey  are  taken  out,  stretched  upon  the  beam,  and  with  a  large  two-handled 
blunt-edged  knife  the  workman  sorapes  off  the  hair.     In  lieu  of  this  liming 
process,  in  some  places,  the  hides  were  formerly  piled  wet  one  upon  another, 
and  covered  over  with  spent  bark,  (or  otherwise  kept  warm  in  what  was  called 
a  smoke-house,)  until  the  cuticle  and  the  hair  would  readily  come  off.    The 
absorption  of  lime  in  the  before-mentioned  process  makes  the  skins  hard  and 
thick ;  to  render  them  supple,  and  prepare  them  for  receiving  the  tan  liquor, 
they  are  tlirown  into  a  pit  called  the  poke,  or  mastering-ptt,  which  contains  a 
quantity  of  putrescent  dung  diffused  in  water :  the  dung  of  dogs,  pigeons,  or 
sea-fowl,  is  preferred  for  this  purpose,  that  from  cows  and  horses  not  being 
sufliciently  powerful.    During  the  process  they  are  frequently  well  stirred, 
and  sometimes  taken  out  of  the  pit,  piled  ap»  and  put  in   again.      When 
the  skins  have    become    perfectly  soft,   they  are  taken  out  of  tlie  putre- 
scent pit,  and  cleansed  on  the  beam,   when  they  are  ready  for  tanning. 
The  large  thick  hides  of  the  ox  or  boar,  intended  for  the  toughest  sole-leather, 
being  not  so  liable  to  sudden  injury  as  the  thinner  skins,  are  frequently  cleared 
of  their  hair  and  other  matter  without  resorting  to  the  liming  process.     They 
tire  allowed  to  ferment,  piled  np  in  a  warm  place,  and  the  putrefactive  process 
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IB  carried  farther,  that  the  cuticle  and  hair  may  be  easily  removed.  Whea 
this  has  been  done,  they  are  immersed  for  several  days  in  sour  liquor,  made 
from  fermented  barley,  or  rye  meal ;  the  acid  is  generated  in  the  process,  and 
•eems  to  be  the  active  agent  in  softening  and  opening  the  texture  of  the  skin, 
assisted  by  the  continuance  of  the  fermentation,  of  which  the  skin  partakes. 
This  process,  which  always  precedes  that  of  tanning,  is  called  raising,  as  it  has 
the  effect  of  considerably  swelling  the  skin.  Instead  of  the  foregoing  acid, 
some  tanners  use  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  proportion  of  about  four 
pounds  to  a  hundred  gallons  of  water. 

The  process  of  tannmg  is  essentially  the  same  in  all  skins.  It  consists  merely 
in  immersing  the  skin  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  in  an  infVtsion  of  oak  bark, 
or  other  vegetable  astringent,  until  it  is  completely  saturated  with  it  Hence 
the  art  of  preserving  the  hides  of  animals  by  this  method  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  ana  universal  of  all  manufactures,  no  apparatus  whatever  being 
required  to  perform  it,  except  a  pit  or  hole  for  water,  in  which  the  tanning 
vegetable  may  be  put,  and  the  skin  thrown  in  along  with  it  Almost  equu 
simplicity  is  observed  in  the  most  improved  methods  of  tanning,  the  art  mainly 
consisting  in  judiciously  regulating  the  strength  of  the  tanning  infusion,  and  in 
the  manipulation  of  stirring  the  hides  in  such  a  manner,  that  all  that  are  in  a 
pit  may  be  equally  impregnated. 

The  substance  used  m  this  country  is  chieflv  oak  bark,  which  is  ground  into 
a  coarse  powder,  and  is  thrown  into  fnts  with  water,  by  which  an  infusion  of 
the  tan,  and  other  soluble  parts,  is  made,  which  is  technically  called  ooze. 
The  hides,  (previously  prepared  in  one  or  other  of  the  ways  before  mentioned,) 
are  first  put  into  small  pits,  with  a  very  weak  ooze^  where  they  are  allowed 
to  macerate  for  some  weeks,  with  frequently  stirring,  or  handling,  as  it  is 
termed.  As  the  process  of  tanning  proceeds,  the  strength  of  the  different 
oozes  is  gradually  increased,  after  wnich,  the  half-tanned  hides,  (if  of  the 
thick  kind,  intended  for  sole  leather,  and  which  require  very  complete  tanning,) 
are  put  into  larger  pits,  with  alternate  layers  of  ground  bark,  in  substance, 
till  the  pit  is  filled,  over  which  a  heading  of  bark  is  also  laid,  and  the 
interstices  filled  up  with  a  weak  ooze  to  the  brim.  The  hides  are  by  this 
arrangement  supplied  with  a  quantity  of  fresh  tan  in  proportion  as  they  absorb 
the  tan,  previously  dissolved  in  the  water.  By  this  mode  of  tanning,  the 
thickest  leather  takes  fifteen  months  before  it  is  thoroughly  tanned  throughout; 
which  is  ascertained  by  cutting  a  piece  off  the  edge  of  the  hide,  when  it  should 
appear  uniformly  throughout  its  thickness  of  a  nutmes-brown  colour,  and  any 
portion  that  is  not  tanned  will  exhibit  a  whitish  or  pale-coloured  streak  in  the 
middle. 

M.  Seguin,  a  French  chemist,  investigated  the  process  of  tanning  with  great 
assiduity,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  by  condensing  the  tanning  principle 
«o  as  to  accelerate  its  action,  leather  might  be  tanned  in  a  less  number  of  days 
than  it  usually  takes  of  months.  To  effect  this,  his  process  is  simple.  He  pours 
water  upon  the  powdered  tan,  contained  in  an  apparatus  nearly  similar  to  that 
made  use  of  in  saltpetre  works.  This  water,  by  going  through  the  tan,  takes 
from  it  a  portion  of^  its  tanning  principle,  and  by  successive  futrations  dissolves 
every  time  an  additional  quantity  of  it,  till  at  last  the  bark  rather  tends  to 
deprive  it  of  some  than  to  give  up  more.  Seguin  succeeded  in  bringing  these 
solutions  to  such  a  degree  of  strength  that  he  could,  according  to  his  own  state^ 
ment,  completely  tan  a  calf-skin  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  strongest  ox-hide 
in  seven  or  eight  days.  These  solutions  containing  a  greater  quantity  of  the 
tanning  principle,  impart  (it  is  said)  to  the  skin  as  much  of  it  as  it  can  absorb, 
so  that  it  can  then  easily  attain  a  complete  saturation  of  the  principle,  and  pro- 
duce leather  of  a  quality  much  superior  to  that  of  most  countries  famous  for 
their  leather. 

When  a  patent  for  Seguin *s  method  was  taken  out  in  this  country,  Mr. 
Nicholson  stated,  that  from  information  acquired  from  the  manufacturers,  he 
found  that  they  had  previously  been  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  powers  of 
strong  tanning  infusions,  and  that  it  had  even  been  proposed  to  employ  them  so 
as  to  abridge  the  process,  but  the  leather  thus  produced  was  by  no  means  equal 
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to  that  prodoced  in  the  old  way.  The  advantage  of  the  slow  and  gradual  pitH 
cess  appears  to  be,  that  the  whole  substance  of  ue  skin  is  penetrated  and  equaUy 
changed ;  while  in  the  more  rapid  method  the  external  must  be  more  acted  on, 
and  tne  texture  probably  more  unequal.  It  appears  also  from  Sir  H.  Davy's 
experiments,  to  combine  with  a  larger  quantity  of  the  extractive  matter  con- 
tained in  the  astringent  infusion ;  and  hence,  too,  the  advantage  of  the  immei^ 
sions  in  the  weak  liquors,  as  these  contain  more  of  this  than  the  strong  ini^ons. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  for  any  thing  theory  can  discover,  the  com- 
mon process  appears  to  be  unnecessarily  protracted,  and  some  advantage  might 
probaoly  be  derived  from  adopting  some  of  the  manipulations  of  Seguin. 

To  accelerate  the  process  of  tanning,  warm  infusions  of  the  tanning  liquor, 
instead  of  cold,  have  oeen  employed,  and  we  are  informed  with  some  degree  of 
success.  With  the  same  object  in  view,  it  has  likewise  been  attempted  to  make 
leather  hyforcmg  the  tanning  liquor  into  the  pores  of  the  skin  by  mechanical 

eressure.  The  first  of  these  attempts  was  made  by  Mr.  Francis  Gibbon  Spils- 
urv,  of  Walsall,  in  Staffordshire,  who  took  out  a  patent  for  his  process  in  1824, 
which  he  thus  describes  in  his  specification : — ^^  My  invention  consists  in  the 
iniroduction  of  the  tan  liquor,  by  means  of  mechanical  force,  into  the  pores  or 
substance  of  the  skin  or  hide,  which  I  effect  in  the  following  manner : — The 
skin  or  hide  beine  cleansed,  and  otherwise  prepared  in  the  usual  ways  for  the 
action  of  the  tan  liquor,  is  to  be  carefully  examined,  and  any  holes  that  may  be 
found  are  to  be  sewed,  or  otherwise  seciued,  by  means  which  are  well  known^ 
so  as  to  prevent  the  liquor  from  running  through ;  after  which  it  is  in  a  jmmCT 
state  to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  tan  liquor,  in  conjunction  with  mecn*- 
nical  pressure,  which  I  effect  in  the  following  manner.  I  provide  three  frames, 
of  similar  shapes,  made  of  wood,  copper,  or  any  other  suitable  material  (I  may 
mention  that  the  use  of  iron  for  this  purpose,  unless  covered  with  a  coatmg  of 
paint,  should  be  avoided,  as  its  effects  would  be  to  blacken  the  skin  or  hide), 
and  fiimished  at  the  sides  with  ears  or  loops,  for  the  reception  of  screw-bolts, 
the  object  being,  by  means  of  the  outer  finunes,  to  press  two  skins  or  hides,  one 
on  eacn  side,  against  the  middle  frame,  and  through  an  aperture  in  this  middle 
frame  to  introauce  the  tan  liquor  under  pressure  into  tne  space  thus  formed 
between  the  two  hides,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  to  produce  a  continued  filtra- 
tion or  percolation  of  the  liquor ;  and  in  conseoueuce  of  which,  the  tanning 
process  rapidlv  takes  place,  ilie  middle  frame  dirors  from  the  others  in  having 
two  pipes  let  rato  it  at  the  top,  and  a  cock  let  into  it  at  the  bottom.  One  of  the 
exterior  frames  being  laid  flat  down,  with  its  inner  surface  uppermost,  a  skin  or 
hide,  previously  prepared  as  aforesaid,  is  laid  or  stretched  over  it ;  die  middle 
frame  is  then  laid  on,  taking  care  that  the  edges  of  the  skin  or  hide  shall  be 
every  where  griped  or  nipped  between  the  two  frames ;  a  second  skin  or  hide, 
prepared  as  aforesaid,  is  then  to  be  laid  on  the  middle  frame ;  and  lastly,  the 
other  exterior  frame  is  to  be  laid  on,  care  being  taken  that  the  edges  of  the 
second  skin  or  hide  shall  be  every  where  griped  or  nipped  between  uie  middle 
frame  and  the  last  exterior  frame.  The  fnmes  and  sluns  are  then  to  be  secured 
by  means  of  screw  bolts,  entering  into  screwed  holes,  in  the  ears  or  loops.  The 
frames  are  then  to  be  raised  upright ;  one  of  the  pipes  is  to  be  secured  to  a  pipe 
communicating  with  a  cistern  containing  tan  liquor ;  the  other  pipe  is  to  be  left 
open  for  the  escape  of  air,  and  the  cock  at  the  bottom  is  to  be  closed.  The  cock 
of  the  pipe  communicating  with  the  cistern  being  opened,  the  liquor  contained 
in  the  cistern  will  flow  down,  and  will  occupy  the  space  between  the  two  skins 
or  hides,  driving  out  the  air.  When  the  liquor  has  risen  into  the  pipe  for  the 
escape  of  the  air,  showing  that  the  space  is  filled,  its  cock  is  to  be  closed ;  upon 
which  the  tan  liquor  between  the  skms  or  hides  being  subjected  to  hydrostatic 
pressure,  by  means  of  the  communication  with  the  cistern  (and  which  may  be 
produced,  increased  and  varied  by  methods  well  known),  will  be  forced  through 
the  pores  or  substance  of  the  skins  or  hides,  and  will  appear  in  the  form  of  dew, 
or  small  drops,  on  their  outward  surface.  The  time  required  for  completing  the 
tanning  will  vary  according  to  the  density  of  the  skins  or  hides,  the  stren^  of 
the  tan  liquor^  the  amount  of  the  hydrostatic  pressure,  and  other  circumstances. 
When  the  skins  or  hides  are  found  to  be  tanned,  they  are  to  be  removed  from 
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the  fi-unei,  and  iheir  outer  edgea,  bi  far  u  thejr  wera  sqaeeied  or  utprnd 
between  the  frames,  muit  be  pared  off  j  the  tkina  or  hidei  are  then  to  be  dned, 
and  prepared  for  market  in  the  luual  manner.  It  ii  not  tnj  intention  to  claim, 
■mder  ttiii  potent,  the  exduiive  uie  of  the  tramea,  icrew  bolta,  pipea,  or  any 
article  of  apparatui  herein  mentioDed ;  or  the  uw  of  any  particulir  kind  of  tan 
liqnor,  or  an^  mode  or  proceai  of  preparing  and  of  finiihing  the  skins  or  hidei, 
BBTe  and  except  the  application  of  the  machines  or  engines  herein  described  or 
•et  forth,  or  any  imitaUon  of  tbent,  for  the  purpoae  of  causing  the  tan  liquor  or 
Kquort  to  pass,  by  tUtration,  or  percolation,  through  skins  or  hides.  The  appa- 
ratoi  herein  described  for  eSectitiK  this  purpose  is  such  ai  I  have  employed 
with  success,  and  consider,  upon  the  nhole,  to  be  best ;  but  particular  local 
•ilnationa,  or  other  circumstances,  may  render  it  expedient  to  change  the 
shape  of  the  frames,  or  their  vertical  positions,  for  some  other ;  or  to  enclose 
between  the  middle  frames  and  either  of  the  eilerior  ones,  two  or  more  skins 
or  hides,  instead  of  the  single  one,  as  above  mentioned.  Fig.  1  is  a  front  view, 
and  Fig.  2  is  a  aide  view.  The  same  letters  of  reference  indicate  the  same  parts 
in  each  figure;  a  a  is  one  of  the  exterior  framei;  i  6  is  the  other  exterior 
frame;  ee  are  two  hides,  secured  between  the  exterior  fremei  and  the  middle 
frame,  by  meant  of  the  screw  bolts ;  d  is  the  cistern  containing  the  tan  liquor ; 
e  is  the  pipe  through  which  the  tan  liquor  descends  from  the  cistern  into  the 
•pace  01  cavi^  between  the  two  hides,  and  which  will  rary  in  length  according 


to  tbe  amount  of  hydratatic  pretture  intended  to  be  given ;  /  ia  the  exit  pipe, 
thnnigh  which  the  tax  escapes  when  the  liquor  is  running  down  through  the 
^pe  « ;  o  ia  a  cock  for  (be  purpoae  of  discharging  &om  between  the  ikina." 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Spilsbuiy  enrolled  hie  speciUcation,  another  person  took 
out  a  patent  for  a  slight  deviatlm  in  the  apparatus,  but  on  the  same  principle 
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ai  Mr.  Spilfloury's.  Neither  of  these  gentlemen,  howerer,  aeeording  to  our 
information,  have  as  yet  nicceeded  in  bringing  their  plans  into  practical 
operation,  owing,  we  understand,  to  the  curious  circumstance,  that  the  pressure 
has  a  tendency  to  drive  the  gelatin  out  of  the  skin,  and  to  convert  it  into  a 
very  hard  and  inflexible  material,  not  at  all  applicable  to  the  ordinary  uses  of 
leather. 

In  1827,  Messrs.  Knowlvs  and  Duesbury  obtained  a  patent  for  improvements 
in  tanning,  having  a  similar  object  in  view,  and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  with  an 
arrangement  better  calculated  to  succeed.  The  skins  were  to  be  suspended 
vertically  in  a  large  air-tight  vat,  which,  as  well  as  the  skins,  were  to  be  com- 
pletely exhausted  of  air,  previous  to  saturating  them  with  the  tan  liquor,  which 
the  skins  will,  in  consequence,  more  readily  imbibe.  A  large  aperture,  or  man- 
hole, is  made  in  the  top  of  the  vat,  for  a  workman  to  descend  and  hang  up  the 
skins,  which  are  stretcned  from  side  to  side  upon  hooks,  at  a  regular  distance 
apart,  and  kept  in  vertical  and  parallel  positions  by  leaden  weights,  at  their 
lower  edges.  This  being  done,  a  toeak  mfusion  of  tan  is  admitted,  until  it 
covers  the  hides ;  the  workman  then  closes  the  man-hole  by  the  cover,  which 
is  rendered  air-tight  by  a  proper  packing  upon  its  rebated  edges ;  the  air  is  next 
exhausted  by  the  air-pump  as  far  as  may  be  deemed  necessary ;  in  this  state 
the  vessel  is  to  remain  for  a  day  or  two,  when  the  air  may  be  re-admitted  by  a 
stop-cock,  and  the  liquor  pumped  out  through  a  pipe  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  The  hides  are  then  to  remain  to  drain,  and  in  contact  with  the  air  for 
a  few  hours,  after  which  a  second  infusion  of  tan,  stronger  than  that  first  used, 
is  let  in  to  cover  the  hides,  and  the  process  repeated  as  often  as  may  be  found 
necessary  to  completely  tan  the  hides,  increasing  the  strength  of  the  liquors  at 
every  successive  operation. 

Our  transatlantic  brethren  are  not  behind  us  in  attempts  to  improve  the  old 
system  of  tanning.  In  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  ImtituUy  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing specification  of  an  American  patent,  granted  to  Osmond  Cagawel),  in 
1831,  which  seems  to  be  well  deserving  of  the  attention  of  the  British  tanner: — 
**  The  improvement  consists  in  applying  a  solution  of  oak  or  other  bark  to  hides 
or  skins,  in  such  manner,  as  that  when  the  glutinous  particles  of  the  hide  have 
absorbed  and  become  mixed  with  the  tanning  or  astringent  principle,  the  other 
part  of  the  solution  (viz.  the  water)  may  pass  off)  and  leave  the  hide  free  to 
receive  more  of  the  solution,  and  so  on  till  it  is  tanned.  The  object  is  to 
expedite  the  process  of  tanning,  and,  consequently,  to  diminish  the  amount  of 
capital  necessary  to  be  employed  in  the  business.  The  apparatut,  and  mode  of 
applicatUm,  is  as  follows :  Make  a  frame  of  timber,  of  a  square  form ;  the  widw 
to  oe  made  as  great  as  the  width  of  the  hides,  parts  of  hides,  or  skins,  that  are 
to  be  tanned;  the  height  and  length  to  suit  convenience.  Near  the  bottom,  or 
ground  of  said  frame,  a  light  floor  is  to  be  formed  of  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  frame ;  said  floor  to  incline  to  one  side,  so  as  to  carry  ofi*  the  liquor 
after  it  has  passed  through  the  hide ;  the  sides  and  ends  to  be  raised  from  two 
to  four  inches  above  the  floor,  by  fastening  strips  of  plank  on  the  inside  of  the 
frame ;  this  will  appear  like  a  box, — say  mur  feet  wiae,  two  inches  high  on  one 
side,  and  four  on  the  other,  and  twenty  feet  long ;  (these  boxes  may  be  fixed 
one  above  another,  about  twelve  inches  apart,  to  the  top  of  the  frame ;)  said 
boxes  to  be  filled  with  tawduBt^  or  any  other  soft  porous  substance  that  will 
not  prevent  the  solution  from  running  through  the  hide,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
absorb  and  carry  it  ofl*  after  it  has  passed  through.  On  this  surface  (of  sawdust) 
the  hides,  sides,  or  skins,  (after  having  been  prepared  in  the  usuid  mode  for 
tanning,  except  that  the  flesh  is  to  be  taken  on*  clean,^  are  to  be  smoothly 
spread  out,  and,  in  order  to  keep  on  them  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
solution,  make  sacks  of  coarse  cotton  or  other  cloth,  an  inch  or  more  in 
diameter;  fill  them  with  the  same  material  that  the  boxes  are  filled  with, 
and  place  them  around  under  the  edges  of  the  hides,  which  will  raise 
said  edges  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  sacks.  After  this  is  done,  pour  on 
the  hides  as  much  of  the  solution  as  the  hollow  surface  which  they  will  then 
present  will  hold,  and  continue  to  fill  them  up  as  it  runs  ofl^  through  the 
pores  of  the  hide  for  the  space  of  from  three  to  fifteen  days  (the  time  m 
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proportion  to  the  thickness  of  the  hide  or  skin),  in  which  time  they  will  be 
tanned,  except  the  extreme  parts  or  edges,  which  cannot  be  brought  so  fully 
under  the  process  as  the  other  parts  of  the  hides ;  and  in  order  perfectly  to  tan 
tikem  it  is  necessary  to  lay  them  in  vats  after  the  common  mode,  ror  three 
or  four  weeks." 

In  1832  Mr.  William  Drake,  of  Bedminster,  near  Bristol,  specified  a  patent 
"  for  an  improvement  in  tanning  hides  and  skins,"  the  novelty  of  which  consists 
in  applving  the  tanning  liquor  on  one  side  only  of  the  skin,  and  causing  it  to  ooze 
through  the  skin  to  the  other  side,  whence  the  aqueous  portion  of  the  liquor  is 
abstracted  by  eveqwration  ;  the  results  of  which  process  are  stated  to  be,  that 
the  skins  are  more  thoroughly  and  uniformly  tanned,  and  that  the  operation  is 
completed  with  cold  liquor  in  ten  days  instead  of  ten  months.  The  specification 
states  that  the  skins  are  to  undergo  the  usual  primary  process  ofUmmg;  they  are 
then  to  be  immersed  and  well  handled  in  a  vessel  containing  backtvard  (a  weak 
solution  of  tan)  until  thoroughly  saturated,  which  removes  the  lime  and  pre- 
pares them  for  a  stronger  impregnation.    Thus  prepared,  the  skins  (excepting 
sucb  as  are  intended  for  butts  and  middlings)  are  to  be  rounded ;  then  two  of 
them  are  to  be  laid  face  to  face,  and  be  carefully  sewn  together  with  waxed 
thread  at  their  edges,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  bag  impervious  at  the  junction, 
leavine  a  small  opening  at  the  shoulder  for  the  insertion  of  the  neck  of  a  funnel 
shapea  vessel ;  but  the  patentee  observes,  it  would  be  better  to  sew  between  the 
skins  a  collar  adapted  to  receive  the  end  of  the  funnel.    As  bags  so  formed 
would  bulge  out  when  filled,  they  are  to  be  confined  between  two  gridiron- 
like  firames  of  parallel  bars,  adapted  to  compress  the  bag  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
produce  internally  a  vertical  stratum  of  liquid  of  about  an  inch  in  thickness 
between  the  two  skins ;  and  as  the  skins  are  thickest  towards  their  middles, 
this  variation  is  compensated  for  by  cutting  away  a  portion  of  the  vertical 
wooden  bars  from  a  straight  into  a  hollow  curved  line.  The  skins  are  suspended 
by  loops  to  the  bags,  which  traverse  the  upper  horizontal  bars  of  the  frames, 
and  the  two  frames  are  duly  drawn  together  by  four  screw  bolts  passing  through 
the  extremities  of  the  top  and  bottom  bars.    Tlie  funnel  being  inserted  into  the 
aperture  between  the  skins,  it  is  charged  with  strong  tan  liquor  sufficient  to 
distend  the  bag,  and  leave  a  surplus  quantity  to  supply  the  loss  by  evaporation 
alter  the  moisture  has  penetrated  to  the  outside  of  the  bags ;  a  small  gutter  at 
the  bottom  of  and  between  the  frames  receives  whatever  liquors  may  drop  from 
the  skins,  and  conducts  it  into  a  vessel,  by  which  it  is  returned  whenever  neces- 
sary into  the  funnel  reservoir  above.     To  prevent  the  compression  of  the  ver- 
tical bars  from  forming  permanent  indentations  and  ridges  in  the  skins,  the 
patentee  directs  that  the  bags  be  occasionally  shifted  a  little  laterallv. 

To  facilitate  the  evaporation,  and  consequently  the  absorption  of  fresh  solu- 
tions of  tan,  the  operations  are  recommended  to  be  conducted  in  chambers 
artificially  warmed,  and  the  liquor  which  oozes  through  the  skin,  and  is  received 
into  the  gutters,  is  directed  to  be  conducted  into  vessels  acting  the  part  of  refri- 
geratories, in  order  that  cold  liquor  may  always  be  supplied  to  the  skins ;  (but 
now  this  liquor  is  to  be  preserved  cold  '  a  warm  chamber,  the  specification 
does  not  explain).  When  the  skins  art  sufiiclently  tanned,  a  stitch  or  two  of 
the  sewing  at  the  bottom  of  the  bag  is  opened,  and  the  liquor  is  received  into, 
and  carried  off  by,  the  gutter  underneath. 

The  claim  to  invention  in  this  patent  consists  in  the  mode  of  accelerating  the 
penetration  of  the  tanning  liquor  by  exposing  the  outer  sides  of  the  skins  to 
evaporation.  The  process  seems  to  be  well  calculated  to  economize  time,  but 
there  is  one  defect  in  the  arrangement  for  which  we  would  su£;gest  a  remedy. 
The  skins  being  laid  vertically,  the  pressure  of  the  column  of  liquid  will  cause 
a  much  more  rapid  absorption  of  the  tan  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  skins ;  and  if  no  injury  be  sustained  by  the  lower,  by  continuing  the  pro- 
cess until  the  upper  is  nilly  saturated  with  tan,  there  is,  at  the  least,  a  loss  of 
time.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  liquor  is  stronger  at  the  bottom  than  at  the 
top  of  the  bag.  From  both  these  causes,  therefore,  we  should  not  expect  that 
the  leather  pr^uced  would  be  uniform  in  its  quality.  To  obviate  these  defects, 
we  recommend  the  patentee  to  suspend  his  frames  midway  upon  revolving  axes, 
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and  to  fix  at  each  end  of  his  bag  a  chaigmg  resMl  with  a  ftop-eoek,  or 
some  other  simple  contrivance  to  answer  the  same  purpose :  the  hags  may  then 
be  reversed  at  pleasure,  swinging  them  round  upon  their  axes  into  an^  desired 
position,  and  tne  lateral  shifting  between  the  bars  will  take  place  of  itself.  If 
there  were  only  one  chaning  vessel  with  a  stop-cock  to  it,  it  would  suffice ;  as 
by  turning  the  frame  halfway  round  it  would  serve  for  a  discharffing  aperture. 

Mr.  Jacquemart,  of  Leicester  Square,  London,  recently  introduced,  under  a 
patent  right,  a  process  of  tanning,  which  is  stated  to  be  especially  applicable  to 
the  skins  of  small  animals,  such  as  hares,  rabbits,  cats,  and  sea-rats.  Upon 
reading  the  specification,  however,  we  did  not  find  anv  thing  essentially  difierent 
from  that  which  is  well  known,  and  in  use,  except  that  he  adds  a  small  quan- 
tity of  orpimetU  to  the  other  ingredients  employed  in  tanning ;  5  or  6  ounces  are 
mentioned  as  a  proper  quantity  for  a  hundred  of  the  soull  skins.  He  com* 
mences  the  process  by  removing  the  hair  firom  the  skins;  first  taking  off  die 
long  hair  and  afterwards  the  short ;  and  to  facilitate  this  operation,  he  steeps 
the  skins  in  water  slightly  acidulated,  (using  sulphuric  add,  in  very  small  quan- 
tities,) or  in  the  milk  of  lime ;  and  in  either  of  these  the  skins  are  sufiex«d  to 
remain  till  the  matter  which  fixes  the  hair  to  the  hide  is  decomposed.  After 
the  hair  has  been  removed,  the  skins  are  to  be  again  steeped  in  water  contain- 
ing a  very  smaU  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  order  to  raise  or  thicken  them. 
The  tannmg  is  effected  by  steeping  the  skins  in  an  infusion  of  bark,  with  the 
addition  of  the  orpiment;  the  manipulations  being  the  same  as  is  practised  in 
ordinary. 

Of  the  numerous  substances  employed  in  tanning,  oak  bark  is  the  chief  in 
this  country,  not  merely  on  account  of  its  suitable  properties,  but  from  its  com- 
paratively low  price,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  may  oe  obtained  almost  every 
where.  In  Russia,  where  the  best  of  leather  is  made,  the  bark  of  the  black 
willow  is  preferred,  and  next  to  that,  the  birch  bark.  Chesnut  bark  is  now 
much  esteemed  for  the  purpose.  A  tanner  at  Bern-castle,  on  the  Moselle,  baa 
lately  employed  the  myrtle  with  sreat  advantage ;  it  is  reported  that  by  the  use 
of  it  as  a  suratitute  for  oak  bark,  better  leather  is  made  by  it  in  much  less  tinie ; 
a  commission  appointed  at  Treves,  for  the  examination  of  leather  so  tanned* 
reported  that  tney  never  before  saw  any  article  equal  to  it  in  quality.  The 
Recueil  Induttriel  has  recently  stated,  that  at  Narbonne,  the  moarc  of  griq>es, 
after  being  distilled  for  the  separation  of  the  alcohol,  had  been  found  a  most 
important  substitute  for  oak  bark  in  tanning.  After  the  skins  had  been  pre- 
pared in  the  usual  way,  they  were  placed  in  the  pits  containing  the  marc  instead 
of  bark ;  the  skins  were  completely  tanned  in  from  thirty-five  to  forty  days. 
The  expected  advantages  are,  shortening  the  process,  reducing  the  cost,  im- 

5 roved  odour,  and  greater  strength.  But  of  all  the  substances  of  recent  intro- 
uction,  the  extract  from  the  mimosa,  known  in  commerce  by  the  term^  gum 
catechu,  and  Japan  earth,  is  the  richest  in  tannin  matter.  This  tree  grows  in 
vast  abundance  m  New  South  Wales ;  where  preparations  have  been  made  for 
making  the  extract  on  a  great  scale  for  the  tanning  process.  The  leather  made 
from  it  is  of  a  beautiful  colour,  and  an  excellent  quality. 

The  experiments  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  show,  that  1  lb.  of  catechu  is  nearly 
equal  to  2^  of  sails,  to  3  of  sumach,  to  7^  of  the  bark  of  the  Leicester  willow,  8| 
of  oak-bark,  11  of  the  bark  of  the  Spanish  chesnut,  18  of  elm  bark,  and  21  of 
common  willow  bark,  with  respect  to  tne  tannin  contained  in  them.  He  observes, 
too,  that  leather  slowly  tanned  in  weak  infusions  of  bark,  appears  to  be  better 
in  quality,  being  both  softer  and  stronger  than  when  tanned  by  strong  infusions ; 
and  he  ascribes  this  to  the  extractive  matter  they  imbibe.  This  principle, 
therefore,  affects  the  quality  of  the  material  employed  in  tanning ;  and  galls, 
which  contain  a  great  deal  of  tannin,  make  a  hard  leather  very  liable  to  crack, 
from  their  deficiency  of  extractive  matter. 

The  preparing  and  dressing  of  lambs,  sheep,  deer,  goat,  and  other  thin  hides, 
closely  resembles  the  method  used  with  those  of  thicker  or  larger  kind  already 
mentioned,  but  it  usuaUy  forms  a  distinct  branch  of  business ;  and  it  is  one 
that  reouires  much  practical  skill  and  nicety  of  manipulation,  to  produce  goods 
of  the  desired  quality.    The  processes  vary  m  many  particulars,  according  to  the 
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nature  of  the  commodity.  This  branch  of  the  leather  manufacture  suppUei  the 
immenae  demand  of  white  and  dyed  leather,  the  (so  called)  Spanish  and  Morocco 
leather,  of  different  colours  and  qualities,  and  a  great  variety  of  thin  leather  for 
difl^rent  purposes.  Of  these,  the  white  leather  alone  is  not  tanned,  but  is  pre- 
pared by  the  process  called  tawing ;  but  the  coloured  leather  receives  always  a 
tanning,  whicn  is  usually  efiected  by  sumach,  independently  of  the  other  dyeing 
materials.  The  previous  preparation  of  each,  or  that  in  which  the  skin  is 
thoroughly  cleansed,  and  induced  to  the  state  of  simple  membrane,  in  which 
it  is  called  pdi,  is  especiliUy  the  same,  whether  for  tawing  or  dyeing.  The 
mode  of  penorminf  these  operations  at  Bermondsey,  a^oining  London,  is  as 
follows : — Lamb  skms,  are  first  soaked  for  a  time  in  water,  to  cleanse  them  from 
the  loose  dirt  and  blood,  then  put  upon  the  beam,  (a  half-cylinder  of  wood,  covered 
with  strong  leather,)  and  scraped  on  the  flesh  side  with  the  semicircular  blunt 
knife  with  two  han^es,  used  ror  this  operation;  they  are  then  hungup  in  consi- 
derable numbers,  in  a  small  close  room  heated  by  flues,  where  they  remain  to 
putrefy  for  a  given  time,  during  which  a  thick  slime  works  up  to  the  surface  of 
the  skin,  and  the  wool  is  loosed,  so  that  it  readily  comes  oflTwith  a  slight  pull. 
Each  skin  is  then  returned  to  the  beam,  the  wool  taken  off  and  preserved,  and 
all  the  slime  worked  off  with  the  knife,  and  the  rough  edges  pared  away.  The 
■kin  is  next  put  into  a  pit  filled  with  lime  water,  and  kept  there  from  two  to  six 
weeks,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  skin ;  this  process  has  the  effect  of  stop- 
ping the  putrefiiiction  of  tlie  skins,  and  renders  them  thicker  and  harder ;  after 
which  it  is  again  worked  upon  the  beam,  and  much  of  its  substance  is  pared 
down,  and  aU  inequalities  smoothed  with  the  knife.  Much  skill  and  judgment 
are  required  in  these  operations;  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  endanger  the  substance 
of  the  skin  by  the  putrefaction,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  work  out  every  par- 
ticle of  tlie  slime,  the  least  of  which,  if  retained,  will  prevent  the  skin  from  dressing 
well  in  the  subsequent  processes,  and  from  taking  the  dye  uniformly  and  well. 
The  skin  is  again  softened  and  freed  from  the  lime,  by  being  pluneedinto  a  vat  of 
bran  and  water,  and  kept  there  for  some  weeks  in  a  state  of  gentle  fermentation, 
being  occasionally  returned  to  the  beam.  All  the  thickening  produced  by  the 
lime  is  thus  removed,  and  the  skin  in  this  highly  purified  state,  is  a  thin  exten- 
sible white  membrane,  called  a  peUt  which  is  a  condition  tliat  adapts  it  to  any 
subsequent  operation,  of  tawing,  or  dyein?,  oil-dressing,  or  Eliammoying. 

The  method  of  bringing  kid  and  goat  skins  to  the  state  of  pelt,  is  nearly  the 
same  as  for  lambs,  except  that  the  liming  is  used  before  the  hair  is  taken  on,  the 
hair,  being  only  employed  by  plasterers,  is  of  little  value ;  but  the  lamb's  wool, 
which  is  more  valuable,  would  be  injured  by  the  lime.  Kid's  skins,  being  of  a 
closer  texture  than  lambs',  take  a  long  time  in  tanning. 

If  the  pelts  are  to  be  tawed,  they  are  then  put  into  a  solution  of  alum  and 
•alt,  in  warm  water,  in  tlie  proportion  of  about  three  pounds  of  alum,  and  four 
pounds  of  salt  to  eveiy  120  middle  sized  skins,  ana  worked  therein  till  they 
nave  absorbed  a  sufficient  quantity.  This  again  gives  the  skin  a  remarkable 
degree  of  thickness  and  toughness.  The  skins  are  then  taken  out,  washed  in 
water,  and  then  again  put  into  a  vat  of  bran  and  water ;  and  allowed  to  ferment 
for  a  time,  till  much  of  the  alum  and  salt  is  got  out,  and  the  usual  thickening 
produced  by  them  is  for  the  most  part  reduced.  They  are  then  taken  to  a 
lofity  room,  with  a  stove  in  the  middle,  and  stretched  on  hooks,  and  kept  there  till 
fully  dry.  The  skins  are  thus  converted  into  a  tough,  flexible,  and  quite  white 
leather;  but  to  give  them  a  gloesy  finish,  and  to  twee  off  the  harshness  of  feel 
atill  remaining,  the^  are  again  soaked  in  water,  to  extract  more  of  the  salt,  and 
put  into  a  large  pail  containing  the  yolks  of  eggs  beat  up  with  water.  Here 
the  skins  are  trodden  for  a  long  time^  by  which  thev  so  completely  imbibe  the 
substance  of  the  eggs,  that  the  liquor  ioos^  them  is  rendered  almost  perfectly 
limpid;  afler  which  tliey  are  hung  up  in  a  loft  to  dry,  and  finish  by  glossing 
with  a  warm  iron.  The  essential  dinerence  between  tanning  and  tawing  there- 
fore, is,  that  in  the  former  case  the  pelt  is  combined  with  tan  or  other  vegetable 
matter,  and  in  the  latter  with  something  that  it  imbibes  from  the  alum  and 
aalt,  probably  alumine. 

The  Morocco  leather  (so  termed  from  its  being  the  same  description  of  article 
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as  was  formerly  imported  from  the  kingdom  of  Morocco,)  is  distinfiiished  into 
two  kinds ;  one  being  made  from  deers'  and  goats'  skins,  which  kmd  is  by  far 
the  most  durable  and  beautiful  in  appearance,  and  often  called  "real  Morocco ;" 
the  other  from  sheep  skins,  which,  nrom  being  only  about  one-third  the  price  of 
the  real,  and  being  artfully  made  to  imitate  the  other,  by  the  dressing  and 
finish,  is  most  extensively  used  for  book-bindinff,  shoes,  coverings  to  deskj,  fur- 
niture, and  an  infinite  variety  of  purposes.  The  leather  is  thus  made : — ^The 
skin,  cleansed  and  worked  in  the  way  already  described,  is  taken  from  the  lime 
water,  and  the  thickening  thereby  occasioned  is  brought  down,  not  by  bran 
liquor,  as  in  tawing,  but  by  a  bath  of  dogs'  or  pigeons*  dung  diffused  in  water, 
where  it  remains  until  sufficiently  suppled,  and  until  the  lime  is  quite  got  out, 
and  it  becomes  a  perfectly  white  clean  pelt.  If  intended  to  be  dyed  red,  or  any 
other  colour,  the  opposite  edm  of  the  skin  are  brought  together  and  sewed  up 
very  tight,  forming  an  irregular  close  bag,  with  the  grain  side  of  the  skin  out- 
wards, as  this  side  alone  receives  the  dye ;  therefore,  if  there  are  any  holes  in 
the  skin,  they  are  also  sewn  up  that  the  dye  may  not  get  inside  the  bag  and 
dye  both  sides  of  the  skin.  The  temperature  of  the  bath  should  not  be  greater 
than  the  hand  can  bear,  when  the  skin  bags  may  be  thrown  in,  whicn  float 
upon  the  surface,  the  dver  working  them  about  with  a  rod  until  they  have 
imbibed  the  dye  uniformly.  The  proper  management  of  this  process  requires 
much  skill  and  experience,  some  colours,  particularly  the  compound,  requiring 
two  or  more  baths  to  obtain  the  required  nue.  The  cochineal  and  Branl  reds 
are  usually  passed  through  a  weak  bath  of  safiron,  which  heightens  the  brilliancy 
of  the  colour,  and  gives  an  agreeable  odour  to  the  skins.  After  dyeing,  the 
skins  are  tanned  in  a  large  vat  containing  a  warm  infusion  of  sumach,  wherein 
they  are  kept  for  some  hours,  until  they  are  sufiSciently  tanned.  Those  skins 
that  are  intended  to  be  black,  are  first  tanned  in  sumach,  without  any  previous 
dyeing,  as  the  sumach  (or  the  gallic  acid  contained  in  it)  acts  as  a  mordant,  to 
strike  a  black  colour  by  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  iron,  which  is  rubbed  over 
them  by  a  workman  with  a  stiff  brush. 

The  next  processes  are  polishing  and  graining;  they  are  performed  either 
by  hand  or  by  machinery,  and  are  technically  called  ^itiffAm47.  When  per- 
formed by  hand,  the  workman  takes  a  skin  and  lays  it  before  him  upon  an 
inclined  mahogany  table,  the  highest  side  of  which  is  upon  a  level  with  the 
workman's  middle,  and  the  opposite  side  about  a  foot  lower,  in  order  that  the 
weight  of  the  body  may  assist  in  giving  effect  to  the  polisher ;  this  is  a  ball  of 
glass  cut  into  polygonal  surfaces,  with  which  the  workman,  holding  it  between 
his  fists,  rubs  the  surface  of  the  skin  uniformly  from  the  higher  part  of  the 
table  to  the  lower,  the  weight  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  beine  the  principal 
force  applied :  the  skin  being  held  by  its  edges  overhanging  the  highest  side  of 
the  table  aeainst  which  the  man  presses  during  the  work.  This  polishing  or 
glazing  of  the  surface,  (which  greatly  improves  the  appearance  of  the  article,) 
being  done,  the  training  is  proceeded  in.  For  this  purpose  the  workman 
employs  a  ball  of  hard  wood,  usually  box  or  lignum  vitse,  around  which,  equa- 
tonally,  are  cut  a  series  of  equi-distant  parallel  grooves,  producing  thereby  an 
alternating  series  of  projectiuff  parallel  ridges ;  with  these  ridges  the  workman 
scores  the  skin  all  over  in  parallel  lines,  and  when  that  is  done  he  shifts  the  skin  a 
little,  so  as  to  cross  the  first  lines  at  a  very  acute  angle,  with  his  ridged  ball ;  wliich 
he  does  uniformly  over  the  skin,  and  thus  produces  a  regularly  corrugated  surface. 

In  the  application  of  machinery  to  the  operations  of  polishing  and  graining, 
the  principal  difficulty  to  be  overcome  was  to  make  the  action  accommodate 
itself  to  the  varying  thickness,  hardness,  and  texture  of  the  skin ;  for  the  neces- 
sary quantity  of  force  to  grain  the  firm  parts  of  the  skin,  would,  if  applied  to 
the  tender  parts,  tear  them ;  and  unless  the  machine  possessed  a  very  sensible 
degree  of  nexibility,  the  prominent  parts  would  get  severely  rubbed  or  struck, 
while  the  depressed  parts  would  not  get  touched,  or  be  but  slightly  acted  upon. 
We  shall  annex  a  description  of  the  earliest  invention  (about  twenty-five  years 
ago)  for  this  purpose,  which  has  been  in  use  ever  since. 

Hebert's  Patent  Leather-finukmg  Machine. — This  essentially  consists  of  a  very 
stiff  circular  frame  or  wheel,  8  feet  in  diameter,  revolving  horizontally  on  a 
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▼ertical  axis.  On  the  under  side  of  the  periphery-  of  this  wheel  are  fixed,  in 
•nitahle  carriages,  a  series  of  circular  polishers  or  grainers,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  work  to  he  done :  the  carriages  heing  provided  with  proper  nxeans 
of  adjusting  the  position  of  the  rubbers  with  great  exactness,  and  of  readily 
fixing,  unfixing,  and  changing  them,  according  to  circumstances.  These  rub- 
bers, in  their  revolution,  pass  directly  over  a  series  of  eight  tables,  circularly 
arranged  underneath  them.  The  upper  surfaces  of  the  tables  are  all  brought  to 
one  true  horizontal  plane,  parallel  to  the  plane  described  by  the  under  surfaces 
of  the  rubbers  in  their  revolution.  The  skins  to  be  polished  or  grained,  are 
placed  on  these  tables,  one  on  each,  and  if  they  were  all  perfectly  equal  in 
thickness,  tenacity,  and  texture,  very  little  more  would  be  required  to  make 
mch  a  machine  work ;  but  as  the  suns  differ  in  every  possible  degree  in  those 
qualities,  the  tables  are  mounted  upon  elastic  bearings,  and  are  further  sup- 
ported by  a  lever  to  each,  at  the  end  of  which  lever  is  a  step  or  treadle, 
whereon  the  workman  stands,  either  with  both  feet  or  with  one  foot  only,  that 
he  may  temper  the  force  according  to  circumstances,  or  the  nature  of  the  work 
under  operation;  and  when  he  steps  entirely  off  the  lever,  the  table  falls  below 
the  level  of  the  ranee  of  the  rubbers,  and  therefore  out  of  action.  When  the 
man  is  on  the  step,  the  surface  of  the  table  over  which  the  rubbers  act,  approaches 
within  the  hundredth  part  of  an  inch  of  the  plane  described  by  the  lower  sides 
<if  the  rubbers,  so  that  when  a  skin  is  interposed,  the  thinnest  parts  are  operated 
upon,  and  with  a  force  as  slight  as  the  workman  pleases,  and  the  thick  and 
tough  parts  with  any  greater  pressure  at  the  direction  of  the  operator.  For 
attaining  and  preserving  a  very  true  plane  on  that  part  of  the  tMe  over  which 
the  polishers  and  grainers  traverse,  that  portion  of  it  is  made  of  brass  with 
adjusting  screws  underneath.  The  extremities  of  this  metallic  portion  are  grar 
dually  lowered  a  little  from  the  true  plane  to  prevent  the  rubbers  ifrikmg  the 
•kin  as  they  pass  in  rapid  succession  on  to  or  off  their  work.  A  workman,  who 
stands  before  each  table,  spreads  the  skin  upon  it,  and  keeps  constantly  shifting 
it  after  each  rub  it  receives,  till  it  has  all  been  operated  all  over  alike  in  parallel 
lines ;  he  then  turns  the  skin  a  little  sideways,  so  that  the  grainers  pass  over 
the  previous  lines  at  an  acute  angle,  as  before  mentioned  in  the  hand  work. 
The  glazing  and  graining  of  leather  may  thus  be  performed  in  an  equal,  if  not  a 
superior  manner  to  that  of  hand  finishing*  and  at  about  one-tenth  the  cost.  Owing 
to  the  ground  rubbers  not  being  properly  chamfered  off  towards  their  edges,  and 
to  the  irregular  movements  of  the  skin  over  the  table,  by  unpractised  operators, 
the  skins  were  at  first  occasionally  scored,  showing  in  a  disadvantageous  manner 
the  curved  lines  upon  its  surface.  These  defects  were  soon  remedied  by  atten- 
tion to  the  points  mentioned,  and  the  work  afterwards  executed  was  upon  the 
whole  of  a  superior  description ;  for  it  will  be  readily  conceived,  that  with  so  great 
a  radius  as  4  feet  (the  wheel  being  8  feet  in  diameter),  the  curvilmear  form  of  the 
lines  so  close  together,  and  crossing  each  other,  so  as  to  form  minute  lozenge- 
shaped  projections,  would  appear  to  be  straight ;  and  that  if  a  scratch  be  made 
across  a  skin,  it  would  equally  mar  its  beauty,  whether  it  were  in  a  ttraight  or 
a  curved  line.  However,  a  gentleman  of  great  talent  (Mr.  Joseph  Ellis)  subse- 
quently conceived  the  idea  of  a  finishing  machine  that  would  groove  the  skin  in 
straight  lines ;  and  it  was  constructed  with  mat  accuracy  and  beauty  of  work- 
manship by  Mr.  Alexander  Galloway,  who  joined  Mr.  EUis  in  a  patent  for  it. 
Whether  this  machine  was  ever  brought  to  work  to  advantage  the  writer  is  not 
informed,  or  has  no  recollection,  but  it  appears  to  him  to  be  of  a  character 
deserving  of  notice  in  this  place. 

Ei&t*i  Machme, — Instead  of  a  great  wheel  revolving  horizontally,  like  Hebert's, 
he  employed  a  little  wheel  (about  30  inches  diameter),  which  revolved  vertically 
like  a  grindstone;  on  the  outside  edge  of  which  were  fixed,  in  suitable  carriages, 
the  gULEers  and  grainers,  provided  with  proper  adjustments.  The  table  on  which 
the  skins  were  laid  was  a  noUow  segment  of  a  circle,  of  the  same  radius  as  that 
described  by  the  rubbing  surfaces  of  the  glazers  and  grainers ;  thus  the  skins 
were  impressed  with  ri^t  lines  by  a  curvilinear  motion,  owing  to  their  lying  in  a 
hollow  curve.  The  specification  of  this  invention,  very  ably  and  fully  described, 
is  given  in  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  Repertory  of  Aria,  Second  Series,  (o 
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which  the  reader  is  referred  for  the  detaib ;  an  inspection  of  the  drawings 
in  which  inclines  us  to  think  the  machine  may  have  failed  from  two  causes ; 
JFint,  the  finisher  incurs  great  risks  from  hlows  hy  the  revolving  tools  as  they 
successively  descend  into  the  hollow  curve  wherein  the  skin  is  operated  upon. 
He  has  to  look  doum  this  curve  to  see  his  work ;  and  as  the  view  is  a  very 
unfavourable  one  for  examination)  he  might  inadvertently  put  his  head  too  near 
and  eet  a  fatal  blow.  If  a  guard  were  put  up  to  prevent  such  an  accident,  it 
would  be  in  the  way,  and  obstruct  light  in  a  situation  where  more  is  wanted. 
Secondf  The  necessity  of  extraordinarily  accurate  workmanship  to  make  a  per^ 
feet  a^ustment  of  the  concave  surface  of  the  table,  with  the  curve  described  by 
the  revolving  tools.  A  third  objection  will  probably  lie  against  the  direction  in 
which  die  table  is  brought  into  or  goes  out  of  action  ;  it  is  made  to  slide  in  a 
horixontal  and  tangential  line  with  the  lower  side  of  the  circle  described  by  the 
tools,  consequently  the  lower  extremity  of  the  table  comes  into  action  first,  which 
must  subject  this  important  part  of  the  machine  to  shocks  veiy  unfavourable 
to  the  preservation  or  a  perfectly  true  bearing.  We  submit  that  it  would  be 
better  to  make  the  table  move  in  a  radial  line  to  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  or  at 
the  least,  in  a  tangent  to  a  very  small  inner  circle. 

Sj^itting  of  Hides  and  Skins, — We  have  already  noticed  that  after  a  sheep 
skin,  or  other  raw  hide,  has  been  cleansed  and  purified  from  all  extraneous 
matters,  it  undex^goes  a  scraping  and  paring  of  its  inner  surface  to  give  it  a 
thinner  or  more  uniform  substance ;  bv  these  processes  the  subsequent  dyeing 
and  tanning  are  greatly  facilitated.  This  reduction  of  the  substance  was  once 
entirely,  and  is  stdl  partially,  executed  by  means  of  a  knife  in  the  hands  of 
workmen,  some  of  whom  are  so  dexterous  as  to  be  able  at  every  stroke  of  the 
knife  to  take  off  a  shaving  the  whole  breadth  of  the  beam.  The  utmost  exer- 
tion of  ordinary  skill  was,  however,  insufiScient  to  prevent  the  frequent  recur- 
rence of  unlucky  cuts,  by  which  the  value  of  the  skin  was  considerably 
lessened,  and  the  pieces  sliced  or  scraped  off  were  only  applicable  to  the 
making  of  glue.  But  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  to  effect  this  operation, 
the  skin  is  now  divided  throughout  its  entire  substance  into  two  parts  of  equal 
extent,  one  of  which  is  subsequently  converted  into  leather,  and  the  other  into 
parchment ;  at  the  same  time  the  upper  or  hair  side  of  the  skin  is  thereby 
made  smoother  and  of  a  more  uniform  thickness,  which  enhances  its  value. 
During  the  last  forty  years  a  variety  of  highly  ingenious  machines  have  been 
constructed  for  this  curious  and  apparently  difficult  operation.  It  is  now  about 
twenty-seven  years  ago  that  we  saw  a  beautiful  machine  for  this  purpose  at 
work  in  the  extensive  manuiactory  of  the  Messrs.  Bevineton,  near  Bermondsey, 
the  peculiar  or  essential  features  of  which  we  shall  be  luble  to  affiird  the  reader 
an  idea  of  in  a  few  words. 

BemngUnCs  SpUtiing  Machine. — In  a  stout  A  firamins^  were  mounted  two 
horizontal  rollers  or  cylinders,  which  were  made  to  revolve  in  opposite  direc- 
tions by  means  of  pinions  at  one  of  their  extremities  gearing  into  each  other. 
The  lower  roller  was  solid  and  turned  concentrically  upon  its  -axis ;  over  this 
roller  the  skin  in  its  wet  state  was  spread  out  across  its  breadth,  with  its  even 
side  next  to  the  roller,  the  uneven  or  flesh  side  being  uppermost  To  give  an 
uniform  pressure  to  the  uneven  side  of  the  skin,  a  species  of  flexibility  was  con- 
ferred to  the  upper  roller  by  compounding  it  of  a  series  of  circular  metallic 
plates,  like  a  roH  of  penny  pieces,  but  which  were  about  half  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, and  three  inches  in  diameter ;  each  plate  had  two  hole^  one  in  the  centre, 
through  which  passed  a  fixed  axis,  smaller  than  the  hole,  in  order  that  the 
plates  might  have  a  certain  degree  of  play  or  eccentricity  of  motion ;  the  other 
hole  was  about  midway  between  the  centre  and  the  circumference,  through 
which  a  rod  passed  freely,  the  extremities  of  which  were  so  fixed  to  flanges  al 
the  extremity  of  the  roller  as  to  perform  a  planetary  motion  round  the  common 
centre  of  the  plates ;  and  as  the  rod  passed  through  all  the  circular  plates,  they 
were  all  earned  round  with  it,  while  the  centre  of  motion  of  each  individual 
plate,  owing  to  the  play  given  to  them,  were  constantly  being  changed  in  pro- 
portion to  tlie  thickness  of  that  part  of  the  skin  pressed  against  it,  by  the  revo- 
lution of  the  lower  inflexible  roller.  As  the  skin  emerged  from  the  bite  between 
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the  rollers,  It  came  in  contact  with  the  straight  ed^e  of  a  very  sharp  knife^  to 
which  a  constant  sawiug-like  motion  was  communicated  by  the  revolution  of  a 
crank.    The  circular  nlates,  which  were  turned  with  great  truth,  were  not 
pressed  fast  laterally,  out  kept  slack  and  well  oiled,  their  sides  slidine  freely  * 
against  one  another,  so  that  each  individual  plate  pressed  simply  hy  its  own 

Savity,  in  order  that  however  varied  the  thickness  of  the  skin,  the  pressurt 
ould  he  uniform  over  the  whole  surface. 

By  this  arrrangement  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  upper  portion  of  the  skin 
is  the  uneven  one,  and  that  the  lower  portion  is  the  perfect  skin,  smooth,  and 
uniform  in  all  its  parts.  As  a  curiosity,  and  to  show  the  capability  of  die  machine^ 
sheep-skins  were  sometimes  split  into  three  parts  of  equal  area ;  the  outside  one 
being  applicable  to  the  preparation  of  several  kinds  of  leather,  the  middle  to 
the  making  of  parchment,  while  that  on  the  flesh  side,  from  its  inequality  of 
thickness,  and  want  of  firmness,  was  only  applicable  to  the  making  of  glue. 

StoU*9  Splktmg  ilfacAtR«.'— About  the  same  period  of  time  that  we  saw  the 
machine  at  Messrs.  Bevington's  (which,  we  should  have  added,  was  said  to  bf 
the  invention  of  Lieut  Parr),  another  machine  was  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  who  rewarded  the  inventor,  Benjamin  Stott,  of  Bermondseir 
Street,  wiu  the  sum  of  twenty  guineas  for  the  communication  of  the  same.  Ih 
is  described  with  enmvings  in  the  twenty-fourth  volume  of  the  Society's 
TVansacUonM,  of  which  we  subjoin  the  following  brief  accoimt  :»The  skin  is 
wrapped  round  a  cast-iron  barrel,  having  wooden  ends,  over  which  the  sides  of 
the  skin  are  overlapped  and  made  fast  by  pins  stuck  through  them  into  die  wood. 
There  is  also  a  longitudinal  groove  in  thie  barrel  for  the  insertion  of  a  locking 
bar  with  points  that  holds  down  the  ends  of  the  skin  underneath  them.  The 
barrel,  with  the  skin  so  stretched  upon  it,  is|made  to  revolve  by  the  agency  of  an 
attached  cord  jpassine  over  a  pulley,  and  having  a  weieht  appended  to  the  other 
end.  The  aiLis  of  the  barrel  rests  upon  two  anti-friction  rollers,  which  turn  in 
a  slip  of  brass  fixed  to  the  wooden  nrame  of  the  machine ;  and  the  weight  is 
only  just  sufficient  to  overcome  the  friction  of  these  parts,  and  to  bring  up  the 
skin  against  the  edge  of  the  knife  as  it  cuts  by  the  traversing  motion  of  a  frame 
to  which  it  is  screwed. 

Revere*s  SfftUUuig  Machine. — By  a  reference  to  the  eighteenth  volume  of  the 
Repertory  otArU,  Second  Series,  we  find  the  specification  of  an  English  patent 
granted  to  Mr.  Joseph  Warren  Revere,  an  American,  "  for  a  new  and  improved 
method  of  splittine  hides  and  shaving  leather,"  dated  1810,  in  which  the 
patentee  declares  nis  method  to  "  consist  in  the  use  of  a  fixed  or  itationary 
anife,  and  in  so  placing  and  confining  it  as  to  meet  the  hide  or  leather  before  it 
escapes  firom  the  action  of  the  forcing  cylinders ;  and  also  in  the  construction  of, 
and  the  manner  in  which,  a  powerfiil  action  is  obtained  from  the  forcing  cylin- 
ders, whereby  the  hide  or  leather,  as  it  passes  through,  has  not  room  to  deviate, 
but  must  necessarily  be  forced  and  proceed  right  onward  to  the  knife,  and 
undergo  the  splitting  and  shaving  intended,  oy  this  machine  the  hides  or 
leather  are  split  or  divided  into  any  thickness  required,  and  with  great  expe- 
dition ;  and  when  divided  or  split,  are  left  with  smooth  surfaces,  and  free  firom 
any  marks  of  the  knife."  Thus  far  saith  the  record  of  the  patentee ;  but 
whether  the  motion  of  the  knife  can  be  dispensed  with,  and  ^et  produce  good 
work,  is  a  point  that  may  still  be  quesdonea.  We  can  conceive  tne  possibility 
of  its  answering  to  split  a  skin,  were  it  of  uniform  thickness ;  but  it  is  other- 
wise, and  the  patentee  has  made  no  provision  in  his  machine  to  accommodate 
that  circumstance.  He  has  a  feeding  roller  set  all  over  with  points,  which  con- 
ducts the  skin  between  a  pair  of  mfiexible  rollers,  "  grooved  or  fluted  longitu- 
dinally upon  the  surface  of  both  of  them ;"  and  it  is  these  that  are  said  to  force  the 
skin  so  that  it  cannot  deviate  from  passing  on  each  side  of  the  edge  of  the  knife. 
But  it  seems  to  us  evident  that  a  sheep  skin,  varying  as  it  does  in  its  thickness, 
must  be  absolutely  crushed  in  its  thica  parts  before  the  thin  parts  can  be  com- 
pressed firm  enough  to  be  cut  by  a  mere  push,  especially  at  diat  distance  that  a 
anife  edge  can  approach  v^fiuted  roller;  ana  as  itkepreuure  must  be  uneoual  where 
the  surfaces  of  tbe  skin  are  not  parallel  and  the  rollers  are,  it  seems  to  follow  that 
the  skin  would  be  cut  into  ridges  in  the  direction  of  the  modon  of  the  skin. 
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We  (hall  tisatb'  our  acccnuit  of  tbii  curioiu  branch  of  art  by  tlia  dHcriptnci 
of  a  novel  and  teccotl;  patented  invention  for  tht  nurpoae,  which  hai  Men 
fiirniihed  to  m  by  that  eminent  drafUinaa,  Mr.  C.  Davy,  at  Purnival'i  Inn, 
London.  ' 

Diucbury't  Patent  Skin  Splitting  Maehme. — Mr.  Davy  ttatet  that  it  ha>  been 
found  that  the  parallel  aidei  of  a  cylinder  are  not  adapted  for  the  amooth  ezten- 
rion  of  a  ikia  upon  them;  and  that  (he  conaequence  of  compreiaing  it  between 
inch  lurfacra  li  to  form  littla  wrinkles,  which  the  itraifht  knife  cuti  through, 
and  thereby  prodjces  bolei.     To  obviate  thii  defect,  and  alio  that  of  the  rideea 

C'uced  hy  (he  reciproceting  action  of  tbe  knife,  a  variety  of  tnachinea  baa 
projected,  in  which  the  cuttera  partook  of  a  rotatory  motion;  but  the 
mechanical  difiicultie*  attending  the  application  of  the  principle  bave  led  to 
their  abandonment.  Mr.  Duxbutv  has,  however,  by  a  novel  position  of  the 
cutten,  and  a  peculiar  form  of  the  b^  over  which  the  ikin  ia  laid,  overcome 
all  thoie  diScultiei,  and  tbe  ikini  are  cut  by  one  continuous  imootb  dice  over 
the  whole  lurface.  The  machine,  ai  ihown  in  the  lubjoined  engraving*,  Ftgt.  1 


and  2,  enenbally  eonijit  of  a  great  vertical  wheel  A,  1 7  feet  in  diameter,  com- 
poied  of  wood,  itrengthened  by  iron  arms ;  llie  aile  of  which  turns  in  plummer 
blocks,  upon  a  strong  framing  I  1.  On  the  periphery  of  this  wheel  are  fixed 
twenty-five  thin  plates  of  steel,  ground  to  a  fine  edge,  and  so  closely  fitted  ai 
to  form  a  complete  circular  knife,  projecting  a  short  distance  honsmtaUy  from 
'the  side  of  the  wheel.  The  akin  to  he  split  passe*  over  tbe  drum  E,  which 
inatead  of  being  straight  sided  longitudinally,  baa  a  curved  concavity  of  the 
lame  radius  at  the  curve  detcribed  by  the  revolving   knives,   or  continued 


areolar  kuifs  before  mentiiMiei] ;  hia 
dnim  n  made  of  wood  externally, 
toed  upon  an  iron  frame,  and  turned 
to  the  true  curre.  A  alit  Is  cut  lon- 
gitcdiually  on  the  lurface  of  the 
dram,  vnerein  the  edges  of  the  akin 
■re  tecnred ;  and  the  skin  is  kept 
diitended  during  the  operation  bj 
neani  of  a  cast-iron  frame  F,  called 
bv  the  patentee  the  gotmtor,  and 
■hovn  in  the  fidlowing  figure  (3),  on 
k  larger  icale.  The  enda  slide  in 
guide*  in  the  npright  poiti  of  the 
framing,  to  which  it  may  be  adjiiited 
and  fixed ;  and  it  ia  prorided  at  K 
with  a  lever  and  chain  for  railing  or 
lowering  it  from  ita  position,  as  may 
be  required.  The  skin  as  it  ia  split 
passes  through  the  opening  H,  and 
thence  on  to  the  roller  G,  whereon  it 
ia  Totmd.  Motion  is  given  to  the 
machine  by  a  bstid  pasiing  round 
the  pulley  B,  which  actuates  the  pul' 
ky  C  on  the  same  axia ;  and  thii,  by 
means  of  an  eadleaa  band,  turns  the 
palley  D ;  on  the  axis  of  the  latter 
ta  an  endless  screw  M,  which  tuma 
11m  wheel  L  on  the  axis  of  the 
dram ;  thus  motion  is  communicated 
to  the  whole.  In  splitting  small 
skins,  several  drams,  aneh  as  tliat 
deaeribed,  are  arranged  under  the 
lower  side  td  the  great  cutting  wheel 


a   "  governor  "  of  a   different   kind,   to 

there  may  be  in  the  surface  of  the  drum ; 

fignra  (4),  of  a  series  of  pieces  of  metal  hanging  looaely  on  a  bar,  su  ihut  ihey 

may,  umply  by  their  gravity,  press  with  a  unifomi  force  upon  an  irregular 


CuTT^g  LtetAer. — Thia  operation,  which  usually  forms  quite  a  distinct 
buainen,  consists  in  a  peculiar  mode  of  dreuing  or  preparing  leather  for  boots, 
shoes,  harness,  and  a  variety  of  other  things.  The  dressing  of  a  calf  akin  for 
the  upper-leathers  of  shoes,  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  process.     The  offid 
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parti,  luch  ai  the  head,  tail,  and  ahanki,  being  fint  taken  off,  (which  ii  called 
rounding  the  skin,)  it  is  soaked  in  a  tub  of  water  preparatory  to  shavings  which 
is  performed  upon  a  beam.  The  beam  is  a  poet  fixed  in  an  inclined  position, 
and  faced  with  lignum-vitse,  about  8  inches  broad.  The  knife  is  a  stout  rect- 
angular blade,  am>ut  12  inches  long  and  5  inches  wide,  with  two  edges;  one 
end  has  a  straight  handle,  and  the  other  a  cross  handle  in  the  direction  of  the 
plane  of  the  blade.  A  coarse  and  a  fine  grit  whetetone  are  used  to  bring  up 
the  edce  of  the  knife,  which  is  afterwards  turned  to  a  "  wire  edge"  by  means  of 
a  steel  instrument,  which  the  workman  constantly  holds  between  his  fingers. 
The  mode  of  using  the  knife  has  already  been  noticed.  In  order  to  keep  the 
substance  of  the  skin  equal,  the  man  frequently  examines  it  in  the  course  of 
shaving  in  every  part,  by  passing  it  double  between  his  fingers ;  and  when  su^ 
ficien^  reduced,  he  throws  it  a  second  time  into  a  tub  of  cold  water  to  be 
scoured  and  extended ;  for  this  purpose  it  is  laid  upon  a  stone  table,  to  which 
tlie  flesh  side  adheres,  and  is  there  worked  with  the  edge  of  a  small  square 
stone  fixed  in  a  handle :  pumice  stone  is  sometimes  used.  With  a  brush  the 
skin  is  cleansed  from  a  substance  called  the  6/oofR,  which  all  leather,  tanned 
with  bark,  is  found  to  contain.  After  bein^  thoroughly  deansed  and  distended 
while  in  its  wet  state,  it  is  stufied  with  a  mixture  of  two  parts  cod  oil,  and  one 
part  tallow,  called  dubbins;,  which  is  applied  to  both  sides  of  the  skin,  but 
chiefly  on  die  flesh  side,  ft  is  then  hung  up  to  dry,  by  which  the  moisture 
evaporates ;  and  the  oil,  which  cannot  be  dissipated  by  mere  exposure,  gra- 
dually takes  the  place  of  the  moisture,  and  sinks  deeply  into  the  pores  of  the 
skin,  llie  leather  is  next  boarded  or  bruised,  by  a  grooved  piece  of  wood 
(like  a  crimping  board)  that  is  fastened  to  the  hand  by  a  strap ;  with  this  the 
skin  is  doubled  and  worked  until  made  reir  flexible ;  it  is  next  "  whitened,** 
that  is,  lightly  shaved  over  again,  by  which  the  flesh  side  is  well  cleaned,  and  it  is 
brought  into  a  proper  state  to  receive  the  colour  used  in  waxing.  Before  it  ia 
waxed,  however,  it  is  boarded  a  second  time,  when  it  is  in  that  state  called 
finished  russet,  in  which  state  it  can  be  best  preserved  ,*  therefore,  until  it  ia 
wanted  for  sale,  the  subsequent  operations  called  waxing  are  left  undone.  The 
"  colour,"  or  blacking,  is  a  composition  of  oil,  lamp  black,  and  tallow,  which  b 
well  rubbed  into  the  flesh  side  with  a  hard  bmsn,  neat  care  being  taken  to 
keep  the  flesh  side  clean.  A  coat  of  strone  size  and  tallow  is  then  laid  on 
with  a  soft  brush ;  it  is  afterwards  rubbed  wiu  a  smoothing  glass ;  and  lastly, 
it  receives  the  finishing  gloss  from  a  little  thin  size  laid  on  wiUi  a  sponge. 
After  the  first  coat  of  size  the  skin  is  laid  up  to  dry  and  incorporate,  and  a 
lump  of  hard  tallow  is  rubbed  lightly  over  the  surface ;  the  skin  is  thus  com- 
pletely finished  for  the  consumer;  and  leather  so  dressed  is  found  superior  in 
point  of  appearance  and  durability  to  anv  other  method.  The  cumers  also 
olacken  leather  on  the  grain  side,  which  is  done  by  rubbing  it  with  a  solution 
of  copperas,  which,  combining  with  the  gallic  acid  of  the  tan,  produces  a 
black. 

RuMtia  Leather  is  prepared  in  Russia  by  a  series  of  processes  not  essentially 
differing  from  our  own.  The  tanning  material  is,  however,  seldom  oak  barl^ 
the  barx  of  the  black  willow  being  preferred ;  and  where  this  cannot  be  obtained, 
birch  bark  is  the  next  in  request.  Their  dyed  leather  is  usually  red  or  black. 
For  the  red,  the  hide  is  first  soaked  in  alum  water,  and  then  dyed  with  Brazil- 
wood. The  black  is  given,  as  usual,  with  an  iron  liquor.  The  leather  is  then 
smeared  with  birch  tar,  which  gives  the  peculiar  smell  so  much  prized  (and 
which,  when  used  for  book-binding,  has  the  valuable  property  of  protecting  the 
book  from  worms),  and  is  finished  by  various  other  manipulations.  The  streaked 
or  barred  surface  is  |;iven  to  the  leather  by  a  very  heavy  steel  cylinder,  wound 
round  with  wire,  which  makes  the  indentations. 

Sqfflcm  or  Dyed  Maroguin  Leather,  of  excellent  quality,  is  extensively  pre- 
pared at  Astracan  and  other  parts  of  Asiatic  Russia.  Only  bucks'  and  goats' 
skins  are  used  for  this  purpose,  and  the  favourite  colours  are  red  and  yellow. 
The  general  method  of  preparing  the  pelt  is  the  same  as  in  this  coimtry  for  the 
dyed  Morocco  leather;  that  is,  by  lime,  dog's  dung,  and  bran.  Honey  is  also 
used  after  the  branning.    The  honey  is  dissolved  in  warm  water ;  and  some  of 
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this  liquor  is  poured  oat  on  eacb  Bkiti,  spread  out  on  wooden  trays  till  it  lias 
imbibed  the  whole  of  the  honey ;  after  which  it  is  suffered  to  ferment  about 
three  days,  then  salted  in  a  strong  brine  and  hung  up  to  diy.  Tlie  skin  is  then 
ready  to  receive  the  dye,  which,  ror  red,  is  made  with  cochineal,  and  the  SaUola 
erieoidet,  an  alkaline  plant,  mowing  plentifully  in  the  Tartarian  salt  deserts ; 
and  the  colour  is  finished  with  alum.  When  dyed  the  skins  are  tanned  with 
sumach.  To  the  very  finest  reds  a  quantity  of  sorrel  is  used  with  the  cochineal 
bath ;  and  the  subsequent  tanning  is  given  with  ealls  instead  of  sumach,  which 
renders  the  colour  as  durable  as  the  leather  itself.  The  roughness  always 
observed  on  the  surface  of  the  skins,  is  given  by  a  heavy  kind  of  iron  rake  with 
blunt  points.  The  yellow  saffians  are  dyed  with  the  berries  of  a  species  of 
rhamnut  (the  Avignon  berry  answers  the  same  purpose),  or  with  the  flowers  of 
the  wild  charoomUe. 

B€al  Morocco  Lcaiher^  as  prepared  from  goat  skins  at  Fez  and  Tetuan,  is 
thus  described  b^  M.  Bruffonet  in  the  Buttetm  de$  Science$.  The  skins  are  first 
cleansed,  the  hair  taken  off,  limed,  and  reduced  with  bran,  nearly  in  the  same 
way  already  described  for  the  English  Morocco  leather.  After  coming  from  the 
bran  they  are  thrown  into  a  second  bath,  made  of  white  figs  mixed  witii  water, 
which  is  thereby  rendered  slimy  and  fermentable.  In  this  bath  the  skins  remain 
four  or  fire  days,  when  they  are  thoroughly  salted  with  rock  salt  alone  (and  not 
with  salt  and  luum),  after  which  they  are  fit  to  receive  the  dye,  which,  for  the 
red,  is  cochineal  and  alum ;  and  for  the  yellow,  pomegranate  bark  and  alum. 
The  skins  are  then  tanned,  dressed,  supplied  with  a  litUe  oil,  and  dried. 

Shagreen, — ^This  singular  and  valuable  leather  is  a  manufacture  almost 
peculiar  to  Astracan,  where  it  is  prepared  by  the  Tartars  and  Armenians.  For 
making  shagreen,  only  horses'  or  asses'  hides  are  taken,  and  it  is  only  a  small 
part  fi^m  the  crupper,  along  the  back,  that  can  be  used  for  this  purpose.  This 
la  cut  off  immediately  above  the  tail,  in  a  semicircular  form,  about  34  inches 
upon  the  crupper,  and  28  along  the  back.  These  pieces  are  first  soaked  in 
water,  till  the  hair  is  loose,  and  can  be  scraped  off;  and  the  skin,  again  soaked, 
IS  scraped  or  shaved  so  Uiin,  as  not  to  exceed  a  wetted  hog's  blad£r  in  thick- 
ness, and  till  all  the  extraneous  matter  is  got  ofi^  and  only  a  dean  membranous 
pelt  remains.  The  piece  is  \hen  stretchra  tight  on  a  firame,  and  kept  occa- 
sionally wetted,  that  no  part  may  shrink  unequally.  The  frames  are  then 
laid  upon  a  floor,  vriih  the  flesh  sides  of  the  skins  un^rmost,  and  the  grain  sides 
are  strewed  over  with  the  smooth,  black,  hard  seeds  of  the  alabuta,  or  goose-foot, 
(Chlnopodium  album,)  and  a  felt  is  then  laid  upon  them,  and  the  seeds  trodden 
in  deeply  into  the  soft  moist  skin ;  the  use  of  tbU  is,  to  give  the  peculiar 
mottled  or  roughed  surface,  for  which  shagreen  is  distinsnished.  The  frames^ 
with  the  seeds  still  sticking  to  the  skins,  are  then  dried  slowly  in  the  shade,  till 
the  seeds  will  shake  off  without  any  violence,  and  the  skin  is  left  a  hard,  horny 
flobstance,  with  Uie  grain  side  deeply  indented.  It  is  then  laid  on, a  solid  block, 
covered  with  wool,  and  strongly  niped  with  two  or  three  iron  instmments  (the 
particular  forms  of  which  it  is  unnecessaiy  to  describe),  till  the  whole  of  the 
grain  side  is  shaved,  so  that  the  impression  of  the  seed  is  very  slight  and  uni- 
form.  The  skins  are  then  softened,  first  with  water  and  then  with  a  warm 
alkaline  lye,  and  are  heaped  warm  and  wet  upon  each  other,  by  which  means 
Uie  parts  indented  by  the  impression  regain  much  of  their  elasticity;  and 
having  lost  none  of  their  substance  by  panng,  rise  up  fully  to  the  level  of  the 
shaved  places,  and  thus  form  the  nrominent  grains,  or  fibe  granular  texture 
peculiar  to  shagreen :  the  skin  is  then  salted  and  dyed.  The  beautiful  green 
aye  is  given  by  soaking  the  inner  or  flesh  side  of  the  skin  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  sal  ammoniac,  strewing  it  over  with  copper  filing|s,  rolling  it  up  with 
the  fledi  side  inwards,  and  pressing  each  skin  with  a  considerable  weight,  for 
about  24  hours,  in  wfaich  time  the  sal-ammoniac  dissolves  enoug;h  of  the  copper 
to  penetrate  die  skin  with  an  agreeable  seargreen  colour :  tms  is  repeatea  a 
second  time,  to  give  die  colour  more  body.  Blue  shagreen  is  dyed  witn  indigo, 
dissolved  in  an  impure  soda,  hy  means  of  lime  and  honey.  Black  shagreen  is 
dyed  wiUi  gaUs  and  vitrioL    The  skins  are  finished  with  oil  or  suet. 

Gmh^'sFaieHi  SubetiMe/or  £ea(^— 1824.— This  invention  consists  in  the 
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apjiication  of  an  elastic  coating  and  varniah  to  lubitances  of  a  pliable  naturVy 
such  as  all  kinds  of  cloth,  whether  cotton,  linen,  woollen,  or  felt  When  die 
material  is  required  to  have  flexibility,  the  composition  is  to  be  made  of  the  ibl- 
lowing  ingredients  :^ 

Common  glue  size 8  parts. 

Bofled  linseed  oil 4    „ 

Lampblack 1     „ 

White  lead,  ground  fine  .    .    .  2    „ 
Pipe  clay,  ditto 2    „ 


* 


These  are  to  be  melted  and  well  blended  together  over  a  fire.  At  fint  the 
size  is  to  be  melted,  then  the  oil  is  to  be  added  in  small  quantities  at  a  time, 
next  the  lamp  black,  white  lead,  and  pipe  clay,  durine  which  it  should  be  con- 
stantly stirred;  the  composition  is  then  complete.  Ae  cloth  being  previously 
strained  upon  firames,  the  composition  is  spread  on  it  evenly  and  smoothly  with 
a  pallet  knife,  working  it  well  therewith  into  the  interstices  of  the  doth,  so  that 
it  shall  be  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  composition.  The  first  coat  is  tiien 
to  be  dried,  either  in  the  air,  or  in  a  warm  room,  by  hanging  up  the  frames^  care 
being  taken  that  they  be  not  exposed  to  much  heat  When  thoroughly  dried  and 
hard,  a  second  coat  may  be  laid  on  and  dried  in  a  similar  wav ;  also  a  third,  a 
fourth,  or  a  fifVh,  if  required  of  great  substance,  which  shoula  all  be  spread  on 
as  smoothly,  end  eveiy  successive  coat  be  hard  before  the  next  is  laid  on. 
This  matenid,  the  patentee  states,  is  chiefly  intended  for  the  manufacture  of 
patten  ties,  and  therefore  he  cuts  it  into  strips  previously  to  varnishing  it,  and 
passes  them  between  polished  metal  rollers  to  give  them  a  smooth  even  surface. 
Some  drying  linseed  oil,  or  other  suitable  varnish  is  then  brushed  over  the 
strips;  mixmg  with  the  vanish  any  required  colour  to  give  the  article  the 
desired  tint  The  next  operation  is  the  cutting  up  the  material  into  the  usual 
sixes  for  patten  ties,  and  finishing  the  same  as  usual  under  a  screw-press 
with  dies. 

For  coach  tops,  and  other  purposes  where  flexibility  is  not  necessary,  the 
quantities  of  the  pipe  clay,  white  lead,  and  size,  may  be  increased,  accormnff  to 
ttie  nature  and  use  of  the  article  to  be  manufactured  of  it  For  smooUiemng^ 
down  and  polishing  such  large  pieces  of  the  cloth  as  will  not  pass  through  tho 
roller  press,  the  common  method  of  rubbing  with  pumice  stone,  tripoli,  &c.  is 
adopted  previous  to  varnishing. 

Hancock* %  Patent  Substitute  for  Leather. — Instead  of  usmg  cloth,  as  in 
Mr.  Gunbv's  patent  just  described,  Mr.  Hancock  merely  hackles  or  cards  the 
fibres  of  flax,  cotton,  &c.  by  which  they  are  drawn  out  into  layers  of  a  suitable 
thickness ;  they  are  then  felted  together  in  a  trough  of  water,  and  afterwards 
pressed  between  cylindrical  rollers.  Over  this  nibric,  liquid  caoutchouc  or 
Indian-rubber  is  to  be  spread  uniformly  by  means  of  a  spatula.  When  the 
caoutchouc  has  sufficiently  solidified,  it  is  to  be  again  pressed,  then  receive 
another  coat  of  the  resin,  and  again  pressed. 

LEMONS,  Salt  of,  is  the  native  salt  of  sorrel,  the  siiper-oxalate  of  potash, 
and  is  chiefly  used  to  take  the  ink-spots  out  of  linen.  The  effect  is  produced 
by  the  oxalic  acid  dissolving  with  facility,  the  oxide  of  iron  in  the  ink,  on  the 
combinations  of  which  with  the  gallic  acid  the  colour  depends.  It  can  be  used 
without  any  risk  of  injuring  the  texture  of  the  cloth. 

LENS,  m  Optics,  a  piece  of  glass,  or  other  transparent  substance,  bavin?  Ita 
two  surfaces  so  formed  that  the  rays  of  light  have  their  direction  changed  by 
passing  through  it ;  so  that  they  either  converge,  tending  to  a  point  beyond  the 
lens ;  or  diverge,  as  if  they  proceeded  firom  a  point  before  the  lens ;  or  become 
paraUel,  after  converging  or  aiveiging.  Some  lenses  are  convex,  that  is,  thicker 
in  the  middle  than  towards  their  circumferences ;  those  that  swell  on  both  sides 
are  called  double  convex  lenses;  some  are  concave,  or  thinner  in  the  middle; 
some  are  plano-convex,  or  flat  on  one  side  and  swelling  on  the  other ;  some  are 
plano-concave,  or  flat  on  one  side  and  concave  on  the  other ;  and  lastly,  some 
are  concave  on  both  sides.    According  to  some  opticiaus,  the  greatest  mameter 
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of  B  lent  ii  half  an  inch,  if  it  exceed  that  thickneu  the^  io  not  call  it  a  letii, 
bnt  a  lenticular  glau.  Lcniet  are  made  either  by  blowing  or  grinding.  Blown 
leniei  are  ■mtJl  g]obulei  of  glaia  melted  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp:  ground 
lenies  are  reduced  b^  grinding  and  poliihing.  A  variety  of  limple  apparatui 
IB  employed  in  the  proceue*  of  grinding  and  polishing  feniei,  amongit  which 
the  following  wai  recently  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  membni  of  the 
E^ndon  Mechanics'  Inititution,  by  Dr.Birkbeck,  in  one  of  hit  intereiting  lectnrci 
on  improved  mechanical  inveutiont.  a  showi  the  edge  of  a  circular  Up  or 
dab,  used  for  grinding  flat  slauea  upon ;  b  a  circubr  tool  or  block,  upon  th« 
iiudvr  surface  irf'  which  the  ^aatei  to  be  ground  wa  cemented ;  c  ii  *  reapro- 
cadng  bar;  iabox  containing  any  weighty  matter;  (along  morticed  apettiire 


in  the  frame,  tbtougfa  which  the  bar  e  freely  worki;  /a  (rank; 
y  a  winch ;  h  a  douhla  pulley  wheel,  the  axil  of  wfaich  rati  in 
the  block  i;j  a  lingle  puUey  wheel.  Now  on  turning  the 
trrank  by  the  winch  g,  the  bar  e  gives  to  i  an  eccentric  motion ; 
the  attntion  of  b  on  the  luiface  of  the  lap  a  being  increaied  or 
diminiihed  at  plraiure  by  increaaing  or  diminiihing  the  load 
in  the  box  il  It  should  be  noticed,  that  the  cord  which  passes 
Rnnd  the  pulley  h  ii  crossed  previous  to  its  embracing  the 

C'phery  of  the  pulley  >,  consequently  a  motion  is  given  to  the 
a  the  revene  of  Uiat  given  to  ft,  which  is  considered  to  pro- 
duce the  best  effect  of  grinding.  The  apparatus  described  it 
devoted  to  the  pioducbg  of  plane  surfaces  to  optical  glasMs; 
bat  the  apparatus  on  the  other  lide  of  the  machine,  is  at  the 
Hme  time,  bj  simitar  airangementi,  employed  in  grinding  con- 
cave or  convex  surfaces.  For  this  purpose  a  variety  of  laps 
and  other  tools,  similar  to  those  delineated  in  the  margin,  are  so 
made  as  to  fit  on  the  bed  t,  which  bed  is  adjustable  by  four 
equidistant  screw*.  The  pulley  o  is  driven  b^  another  band 
m  the  pulley  h,  and  the  required  pressure  given  by  another 
lokded  box  p;  the  use  of  the  lower  tool  (  was  not  apparent  ' 
aa(wben  we  took  our  sketches),  but  we  conjecture  ='  ■-  :-•— ' 


? 


I*  intended 
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to  fix  a  diamond  at  the  point,  for  cutting  the  gUuves  out  of  a  true  eircular  figart, 
by  being  screwed  on  at  m.  The  aevend  tools  used  are  adapted  for  ready 
cnanging,  that  the  operations  may  be  performed  with  celerity.    See  Optical 

iNSTaUMENTS* 

LEVEL.  An  instrument  employed  for  obtaining  a  line  or  plane  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  horizon.  One  principal  use  of  the  level  is.  to  nnd  the  difference  of 
ekvation  of  two  or  more  planes,  for  the  purposes  of  conveying  water,  constructing 
roads,  &c  from  one  place  to  another.  Amone  the  Tarious  contrivances  employed 
for  constructing  instruments  for  finding  the  level,  the  following  are  some  of  the 
principal.  The  water  levels  the  horisontsl  line  by  the  surface  of  the  fluid : — ^The 
most  simple  kind  is  nothing  more  than  a  long  wooden  trough,  filled  with  water, 
such  as  is  described  by  Vitnivius,  under  the  name  of  the  chombatet.  Another  level 
of  this  kind  consists  of  two  cups,  fitted  to  the  ends  of  a  straight  cylindrical  tube, 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  three  or  four  feet  long,  by  which  the  water  freely 
communicates  from  one  cup  to  the  other;  the  tube  is  movable  on  its  stand  by 
means  of  a  ball  and  socket,  and  thus  the  surfaces  of  the  water,  when  the  cups 
are  equally  full,  show  the  line  of  level.  Two  glass  cylinders,  of  three  or  four 
inches  in  length,  may  be  substituted  instead  of  the  cups,  being  fastened  with 
wax  or  mastic  to  the  ends  of  the  tube :  this  machine  should  be  filled  with 
coloured  water.  A  veiy  simple  quicksilver  level,  invented  we  believe  by 
Mr.  Parker,  of  Sweeny,  is  delineated  in  the  annexed  cut,  which  it  is  said  is 


much  used  in  the  north  of  England  for  {rrigation,  draining,  &c.  and  doei  not 
cost  as  many  shillings  as  the  usual  instrument  employed  costs  of  pounds,  a  a 
are  two  funnels  or  basins  cast  in  iron  from  the  same  mould,  their  lower  ends 
&  6  are  made  cylindrical,  and  bored  so  as  to  be  of  exactly  equal  diameters ;  they 
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are  screwed  down  by  flanges  to  the  tabe  /  which  if  flat  at  top,  and  thnnigh  wluch 
the  mercurv  flowi.  c  e  are  two  floati  also  exactly  equal  to  each  other  in  length, 
weight,  and  lower  surface.  A  hole,  ona-eigh^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  dn&ed 
on  one  side  of  the  funnels  for  introducing  the  quicksilver,  and  afterwards  closely 
stopped  with  a  fine  cork ;  <{  is  a  mahogany  top  to  the  instrument,  to  which  the 
funnels,  &c.  are  screwed ;  ee  are  collars  or  ffuides  for  the  floats,  made  of  lignum- 
vitas,  and  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  quicksflver ;  jr  is  the  stand  and  pivot  on 
which  it. turns.  Between  all  the  junctures  leather  washers  are  introduced,  to 
keep  them  tight    .. 

In  using  this  instrument,  an  observation  is  made  on  ike  top$  of  theJloaU, 
which,  when  they  exactly  coincide  or  project  equally,  shows  the  ground  to  he  a 
true  horieontalplane ;  on  the  contrary,  when  tney  differ  in  height,  the  ground 
is  not  level.  This  mode  of  taking  en  oUervatkm  appears  to  us  £feotive,  as  the 
most  distant  of  two  surfaces,  when  upon  the  same  plane,  cannot  be  distinctly 
seen.  It  would  be  better  to  have  a  circular  hole  through  tiie  tops  of  the  floats, 
and  to  look  at  them  from  a  fixed  point  on  either  side :  when  the  two  drclea 
coincided,  they  would  appear  to  the  eye  as  only  one  of  a  true  figure,  and  denote 
a  true  level;  any  deviation  would  be  cleariy  denoted  by  the  circles  intenectinr 
each  other,  and  producing  a  curved  figure,  with  two  pointed  ends,  which  would 
express  exactly  die  extent  «f  the  alteration  required.  The  simplicity  and 
s^ngth  of  the  instrument  permit  of  its  being  thrown  down*  and  rolled  about 
wi^out  sustaining  injury,  and  any  rough  unlettered  man  may  use  it  with 
effect  It  may  be  baa,  we  are  informed,  of  Mr.  Battf  Seedsman,  412,  Strand, 
London. 

In  the  air  levei^  invented  bv  M.  Thevenot,  the  level  is  determined  by  means 
of  an  air-bubble,  indoeed  with  some  fluid  in  a  glass  tube,  hermetically  sealed  at 
both  its  ends ;  the  case  or  ruler  in  which  the  tube  is  fixed  wUI  be  exactly 
level  when  the  bubble  remains  at  a  mailed  point  at  the  middle  of  the  tube ; 
the  bubble  being  on  either  side  of  this  mark  shows  the  variation.  The  fflass 
tube  is  sometimes  endoeed  in  another  of  brass,  the  centre  of  which  has  a  nole 
sufficiently  large  to  observe  the  place  of  the  bubble.  The  liquor  employed 
should  be  such  as  will  not  readily  freeze,  rarefy,  or  condense,  such  as  oil  of 
tartar,  aqua  secunda,  &c.  The  instrument  last  described  has  received  many 
successive  improvements,  by  the  addition  of  sights  and  other  apparatus. 
M.  Huygens  contrived  a  level,  carrying  a  telescope  instead  of  plain  sights, 
which  possesses  some  advantages  above  the  common  sort ;  and  his  invention 
has  been  improved  upon  in  a  variety  of  ways  by  the  instniment  makers.  A 
machine  of  tnis  kind,  containing  the  principles  both  of  the  barometer  and  ther- 
mometer, was  proposed  by  the  late  Dr.  Desa^liers ;  but  though  in  theory  it 
seemed  good,  yet  in  practice  it  was  found  very  inaccurate.  (Phiianphical  IVafU' 
aetioMf  YoL  AX XII  I.  p.  65.)  Amongst  the  various  $pirU  leveU  that  have  been 
proposed,  that  contrivea  by  Mr.  Hadley  deserves  to  be  noticed;  it  is  adapted 
to  a  quadrant  for  taking  the  meridian  altitude  at  sea  when  the  horizon  is  not 
visible.  A  description  and  drawing  of  this  useful  instrument  may  be  seen  in 
PhUotcpkieal  TraiuactionB,  VoL  XXXVIII.  The  reflecting  level  is  the  next  to 
be  mentioned :  it  represents  the  object  as  reflected  upon  a  long  surface  of  water, 
in  an  inverted  position,  and  was  mvented  by  Mamotti.  Another  kind,  which 
we  owe  to  Cassmi,  consists  of  a  polished  metal  mirror,  placed  at  a  smaH  dis- 
tance before  the  object-glass  of  a  telescope,  suspended  peipendlcularly ;  this 
mirror  being  set  at  an  angle  of  45o,  the  perpendicular  line  of  the  telescope  wi}l 
become  a  horizontal  line,  that  is,  a  line  of  level.  The  pkanb  or  pendulum  level, 
ascribed  to  Picard,  shows  the  horizontal  line  by  means  of  a  line  cutting  the 
plummet  line  perpendicularly ;  it  consists  of  two  legs,  joined  together  at  right 
angles,  with  a  telescopic  sight,  and  other  apparatus ;  the  whole  is  fixed  on  a 
stand  by  means  of  a  oall  and  socket  The  balance  level  is  an  instrument  sus- 
pended by  a  ring ;  and  when  in  equilibrio,  two  sights,  properly  fitted  to  the 
instrument,  will  show  the  line  of  level.  The  carpenier*9y  hrteJaaget'e,  orpamourU 
iereff  consists  of  a  long  narrow  board,  to  the  middle  of  which  is  fixed,  perpen- 
dicularly, another  board,  broader  and  shorter  than  the  former,  and  having  a 
line  drawn  through  its  middle,  cutting  the  first  mentioned  board  at  right  angtes* 
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A  plummet  beine  auspended  from  the  top  of  the  upright  piece  shows  that  the 
base  is  horizontal  when  its  line,  and  the  line  drawn  mm  the  point  of  suspen- 
sion, exactly  coincide.  The  nuuon'i  level  is  composed  of  three  nieces,  framed 
together  in  the  form  of  an  isosceles  triangle.  From  the  vertex  of  tnis  a  plummet 
is  suspended,  which,  when  it  hangs  directly  over  the  mark  In  the  centre  of  the 
base,  mdicates  that  the  base  is  exactly  in  the  line  of  level. 

LEVELLING.  Tlie  art  or  act  of  finding  a  line  or  plane  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  horizon.  The  uses  to  which  this  art  applies,  are  the  determining 
the  height  or  depth  of  one  place  with  respect  to  another ;  the  laying  out  of 

Sounds,  regulatine  descents,  conducting  water,  &c.  It  is  necessary  to  premise 
at  two  or  more  ^aces  are,  strictly  speaking,  on  a  level,  when  they  are  equally 
distant  from  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  and  a  line,  of  which  all  its  constituent 
points  are  equally  distant  from  that  centre,  is  called  the  Ime  of  true  leveL  But 
this  line,  consistently  with  the  round  form  of  the  earth,  must  evidently  be  a  curve, 
similar  and  parallel  to  the  earth's  circumference,  and  concentric  with  it  But 
the  line  of  sight  employed  in  such  operations  as  are  not  on  an  extensive  scale, 
diffbrs  from  the  line  above  described,  being  in  effect  a  right  line  or  tangent  to 
the  earth's  circumference,  and  is  called  the  apparent  line  of  level  But  uiis  dif- 
ference, as  we  have  already  remarked,  need  not  be  attended  to  in  operations 
upon  a  confmed  scale,  such  as  sinking  of  drains,  paving  of  walks,  or  conveying 
water  to  short  distances,  &c;  but  where  the  operations  are  required  to  be 
carried  to  a  considerable  extent,  such  as  the  construction  of  canals  of  many 
miles  in  length,  the  distinction  between  the  true  and  apparent  level  must  nece»- 
sarily  be  attended  to.  The  difference  between  the  true  and  apparent  level  may 
be  readily  found  from  a  property  of  the  circle,  demonstrated  by  Euclid,  (Elem, 
Book  III.  Prob.  36.)  In  one  mile  this  excess  of  the  apparent  above  the 
true  level  will  thus  be  found  to  be  7.9618,  or  almost  eight  niches.  Hence, 
proportioning  the  excesses  in  altitude  accorcUng  to  the  square  of  the  distances, 
the  following  table  is  obtained,  showing  the  height  of  ike  apparent  above  the 
true  level  for  every  one  hundred  ^ards  of  distance  on  the  one  hand,  and  from 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  fourteen  miles  on  the  other. 


Dbtuce  la  Yardi. 

Difference  of  level 
In  Inches. 

Distance  in  Miles. 

Difference  of  level 
in  Feet  and  Inches 

100 

.026 

i 

0.0j| 

200 

.103 

t 

0.2 

300 

.231 

} 

0.41 

400 

.411 

1 

0.8 

500 

.643 

2 

2.8 

600 

.925 

3 

6.0 

700 

1.26 

4 

10.7 

800 

1.645 

5 

16.7 

900 

2.081 

6 

23.11 

1000 

2.570 

7       - 

32.6 

1100 

3.110 

8 

42.6 

1200 

3.701 

9 

53.9 

1300 

4.344 

10 

66.4 

1400 

5.038 

11 

80.3 

1500 

5.784 

12 

95.7 

1600 

6.580 

13 

112.2 

1700 

7.425 

14 

130.1 

This  table  is  adapted  to  several  useful  purposes.  Thus,  frst,  to  find  the 
height  of  the  apparent  level  above  the  true  at  any  distance.  If  the  given  di»- 
tance  is  in  Uie  table,  the  correction  of  level  is  found  on  the  same  line  with  it ;  thus, 
at  the  distance  of  1000  yards,  the  correction  2.57,  or  2^  inches  nearly ;  and  at 
the  distance  of  10  miles  is  66  ieet  4  inches.    But  if  the  exact  distance  is  not 
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fwBOid  In  the  table,  then  multiply  (he  square  of  the  distance  in  jrank'by  2.57, 
and  dien  divide  by  1,000,000,  or  cut  off  ilz  places  on  the  right  for  decimals, 
the  rest  are  inches ;  or  multiply  the  square  of  the  distance  in  miles  by  66  feet 
4  inches,  and  divide  by  100. 

Seeondhf.  To  find  the  extent  of  the  visible  horfsEon,  or  how  far  an  observer 
can  see  m>m  any  given  height,  on  a  horizontal  plane,  as  at  sea,  suppose  the 
eve  of  the  observer,  on  the  top  of  a  ship's  mast  at  sea,  is  the  height  of  130  feet 
aliove  the  water,  he  will  then  see  about  14  miles  round;  or  from  the  top  of  a 
c1i£^  by  die  sea-side,  the  height  of  which  is  66  feet,  a  person  may  see  to  the 
distance  of  nearly  10  miles  on  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Also  when  the  top  of  a 
hill,  or  the  light  m  a  light-house,  or  such  like,  whose  height  is  130  feet,  first 
comes  into  the  view  of  an  eye  on  board  a  ship,  the  table  shows  that  the  distance 
of  the  ship  from  it  is  14  miles,  if  the  eye  is  at  the  surface  of  the  water;  but  if 
the  height  of  the  eye  in  the  ship  is  60  feet,  then  the  distance  will  be  increased 
by  nearly  11  miles,  making  in  all  about  25  miles  in  distai^ce. 

Thirdly,  Suppose  a  spnng  on  one  side  of  a  hill,  and  a  house  on  an  oppo- 
site hiU,  with  a  valley  oetween  them,  that  the  spring  seen  firom  the  house, 
appears  by  a  levelling  instrument  on  a  level  with  the  foundation  of  the  house, 
iniich  suppose  is  at  a  mile  distance  from  it ;  then  is  the  soring  ei^ht  inches  above 
the  true  level  of  the  house ;  and  this  difference  would  oe  barely  suflicient  for 
the  water  to  be  brought  in  pipes  from  the  spring  to  the  house,  the  pipes  beidjg 
laid  all  the  way  in  the  ground. 

Fowihiy.  it  the  height  or  distance  exceed  the  limits  of  the  table,  then 
first,  if  the  distance  be  dven,  divide  it  by  2,  or  hy  3,  or  by  4,  &c.  till  the 
quotient  comes  within  tne  distances  In  the  table;  then  take  out  the  height 
answering  to  the  quotient,  and  multiply  it  by  the  square  of  the  divisor,  that  is, 
hy  4  or  9,  or  16,  &c.  for  the  height  required.  Thus  if  the  top  of  a  hill  is  just 
seen  at  the  distance  of  40  miles,  then  40,  divided  by  4,  gives  10,  to  which  in  the 
table  answer  66j  feet,  which  bein?  multiplied  by  16,  the  square  of  4  gives 
"the  height  of  the  hill.     But  when  the  height  is     " 


1061|  feet  for  the  height  of  the  hill.  But  when  the  height  is  given,  divide  it 
by  one  of  those  square  numbers,  4,  9,  16,  25,  &c.  till  the  quotient  come  within 
the  limits  of  the  table,  and  multiply  the  quotient  by  the  souare  root  of  the 
divisor,  that  is,  by  2,  or  3,  or  4,  or  5,  &c.  for  the  distance  sought ;  so  when  the 
top  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  said  to  be  about  3  miles,  or  15,840  feet  high,  just 
eomes  into  view  at  sea,  divide  15,840  hy  225  or  the  square  of  15,  and  the 
quotient  is  70  nearly;  to  which  in  the  table  answers  hy  proportion  nearly  10| 
miles ;  then  multiply  lOf  by  15,  gives  154  miles,  and  ?  for  the  distance  of  the 
hill 

In  what  has  been  already  stated,  no  regard  has  been  paid  to  the  effect  of 
refraction  in  elevating  the  apparent  places  of  objects.  But  as  the  operation  of 
refraction  incnrrating  the  rays  of  light  proceeding  from  objects  near  the  hori- 
lon  is  considerable,  it  can  by  no  means  be  neglected,  when  the  difference 
between  the  true  and  apparent  level  is  estimated  at  considerable  distances.  It 
is  now  ascertained,  that  for  horiaontal  refractions  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the 
curve  of  refiiustion  is  about  7  times  the  radius  of  the  earth ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  distance  at  which  an  object  can  be  seen  by  refraction,  is,  to  the  dis- 
tance at  which  it  could  be  seen  without  refraction,  nearly  as  14  to  13;  the 
refraction  augmenting  the  distance  at  which  an  object  can  be  seen  by  about  a 
thirteenth  of  itself.  By  reason  of  this  refraction  too,  it  happens  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  diminish  by  \  of  itself,  the  height  of  the  ajpparent  above  the  true  level, 
as  given  in  the  preceding  table  of  reductions.  Thus,  at  1000  yards,  the  true 
diirerence  of  level,  when  the  allowance  is  made  for  the  effect  of  refraction,  will  be 
2.570— -.367=2.203  uiches.  At  two  miles  it  would  be  32— -41=27^  inches, 
and  so  on. 

.  A  very  simple,  portable,  and.easily  constnicted  instniment  for  ascertaining  the 
elevations  of  distant  objects,  was  inserted  in  i^e  Register  of  Art$ ;  and  as  con- 
nected with  the  foregoibg  subject,  we  annex  an  engraving  of  it,  (p.  82.)  A  B,  B  C, 
two  equal  pieces  of  wood  turning  on  a  screw  at  B ;  e  d/a  slip  of  parchment  or 
paper  pasted  to  the  legs  A  B,  B  C,  and  folding  between  them  when  closed,  af^er 
the  similitude  of  a  fan.     Let  the  outer  part  djf  be  made  the  quadrant  of  a 
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circle  to  radius  e  d,  and  let  It  he  divided  into  90  degrees;  ejg  tL  plumb  line 
falling  from  the  centre  C  A  A,  two  iigfats.     If  through  A  A  the  top  of  any  object 
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be  cbeenred,  the  plumb-line  ejff  will  cut  off  the  number  of  degrete  jf,  con* 
tained  by  the  angle  of  elevation.  The  proof  is  very  evident  Let  A I  m  be  the 
horizontal  line/to  which  eig  will  always  fall  perpendicular;  and  since  I  em  ia 
a  right  angled  triangle,  (Euclid  vi.  8.)  Itjlg*  s=Lelme=s  Lof  elevation.  The 
instrument  may  be  closed  as  N,  and  carried  in  the  pocket 

LEVELLING  STAVES,  or  poU$,  are  those  employed  in  levelling,  serving 
to  carry  the  marks  to  be  observed,  and  at  the  same  time  to  measure  tne  height 
of  Uiose  marks  from  the  ground.  They  usually  consist  of  two  mahoeany  staves, 
10  feet  long,  in  two  parts,  that  slide  i^nm  one  another  to  about  6/^  teet,  for  the 
greater  convenience  of  carriage.  They  are  divided  into  1000  equal  parts,  and 
numbered  at  every  tenth  division  by  10, 20, 30,  &c.  up  to  1000 ;  and  on  one  side 
the  feet  -and  inches  are  also  sometimes  marked.  A  vane  slides  up  and  down 
upon  each  set  of  these  staves,  which,  by  the  pressure  of  springs,  will  remain 
stationarv  at  anv  part  The  vanes  are  about  10  inches  long,  and  4  inches 
broad ;  the  breadth  is  first  divided  into  three  equal  parts^  the  two  extremes  are 

Cted  white,  the  middle  space  divided  a^ain  into  three  equal  parts,  which  are 
;  the  middle  one  of  them  is  also  painted  white,  and  the  two  other  paria 
black ;  and  thus  they  are  suited  to  all  common  distances.  These  vanes  have 
each  a  brass  wure  across  a  small  square  hole  in  the  centre  which  serve  to  point 
out  the  height  correctly,  by  coincioing  with  the  horizontal  wire  of  the  telescq>e 
of  the  level. 

LEVER.  One  of  the  mechanic  powers,  or 'elements  of  machinery.  It  is 
usually  defined  an  inflexible  bar,  movable  round  a  fixed  point  of  support, 
denominated  the  fulcrum.  There  are  three  kincb  of  levers,  distinguished  by 
the  relative  positions  of  the  power,  weight,  and  ftilcrum.  In  levers  of  the  first 
kind,  the  weight  is  applied  at  one  end,  the  power  tiiat  is  to  move  it,  at  the 
other,  and  the  fulcrum  between  them.  In  JFig,  1,  on  the  next  page,  which 
represents  a  lever  of  this  kind,  W  is  the  weight,.?  the  power,  and  F  the  fblcrum ; 
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whOe  tlie  distences  F  W  and  F  P 
represent  the  arms  of  the  lever. 
FIff,  2  is  an  example  of  a  lever  of 
the  second  kind,  in  which  Uie  ful*^ 
crum  F  is  at  one  end,  the  power  P 
at  the  other,  and  the  weight  W  be- 
tween them ;  the  arms  of  Uie  lever 
are  represented  by  the  same  letters 
as  before,  F  W,  and  FP.  The  third 
kind  of  lever,  has  its  fulcrum  F  at 
one  end,  the  weight  W  at  the  other, 
and  the  power  P  hetween  them,  as  in 
JTuf.S. 

The  relation  between  the  power  ^^ 
and  weisht  is  exceedingly  simple.  ^) 
Thus,  if  ue  forces  applied  to  a  straight 
lever,  are  weights  acting  on  it  per- 
ipendicularly  to  the  horizon,  the  pro- 
portion which  the  power  bears  to  the 
weight,  will  be  as  the  distance  of  the 
weight  from  the  ftdcrum  is  to  the 
distance  of  the  power  from  the  same 
point,  that  is,  the  power  and  weight 
are  inversely  as  their  distances  from 
thefiilcnim.  A  general  propontion, 
however,  applicable  alike  to  straight 
and  bent  levers,  and  to  forces  in  any 
direction,  may  be  thus  stated.  The 
power  and  reaittance  acting  on  a  lever 
are  moeruly  proportional  to  the  per* 
pendieular  Unei  drawn  from  the  fid- 
crum  to  the  I'n^rf  direction  in  which 
the  forces  act*  To  render  the  laws 
connected  with  this  useful  instrument 
as  plain  as  possible,  we  shall  con- 
sider the  different  cases  separately. 
In  Fiff.  4,  abe  represents  a  lever 
whose  fulcrum  is  at  5,  the  power  is 
to  the  weight  as  the  shorter  arm  a  b 
is  to  the  longer  b  c.  For  if  the  lever 
be  put  into  motion,  the  power  will 
describe  the  aic  ed,  and  tne  weight, 
the  arc  ae^  which  represent  the 
velocity  with  which  the  bodies  move. 
Now  88  these  arcs  are  proportional 
to  the  length  of  the  arms,  if  we  mul- 
tiply them  by  quantities  wliich  are 
inversely  as  the  lengths  of  the  arms, 
we  shall  produce  equal  quantities. 
Now  the  lever  will  remam  at  rest 
when  the  momenta  of  its  arms  in 
opposite  directions  are  equal,  and 
this  will  occur,  as  we  have  shown, 
when  the  power  and  weight  are  in- 
versely proportional  to  the  lengths  of 
the  arms.  If  the  arms  are  as  1  to  2, 
as  in  i^.  5,  a  power  of  50  lb.  will 
counterbalance  a  resistance  of  100  lb. 
The  same  will  appear  in  a  lever  of 
the  second  and  thirid  kinds.  Inii^.6y 
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let  tbe  longer  arm  ab  be  12  feet,  and  the  shorter  ae,  2  feet,  then  vQl  thf 
]>ower  be  to  the  weight  as  2  to  12 ;  that  is,  a  uower  of  50  will  balance  a  weight 
of  300  lb.  If  the  weight  300  be  multiplied  by  the  arm  a  c  =  2,  it  will  give  a 
])roduct  of  600,  the  same  as  the  50 lb.  multiplied  by  the  arm  ab  =  12.  Tha 
18  constantly  the  case,  that  the  power  multiplied  by  its  perpendicular  distanet 
from  the  fulcrum  is  equal  to  the  weight  multiplied  by  its  distance  from  the 
same  point  In  levers  of  the  third  kind,  in  which  the  power  is  nearer  to  the 
fulcrum  than  the  weight  is,  a  loss  of  power  is  sustained,  but  tliis  is  amnly  com- 

{>en8ated  in  the  increased  velocity  tluit  is  obtained.     In  this,  as  in  tne  other 
evers,  is  clearly  evidenced  that  important  truth  in  Mechanics,  that  in  eveiy 
case  in  which  power  is  increased  velocity  must  be  diminished. 

lu  levers  of  the  first  kind,  the  pressure  on  the  fulcrum  is  e^ual  to  the  sum  of 
the  forces  acting  upon  it,  and  in  the  second  and  third,  to  the  difference  between 
them.    Sometimes  a  number  of  p^^  ^^ 

forces  may  be  applied  at  once, 
us  in  /i^.  7.  lu  this  case,  equi- 
librium will  obtain,  when  the 
products  formed  by  multiplving 
each  weight  by  its  distance  nrom 
l)ie  fulcrum,  are  equal  on  each 
side.  Wlien  a  series  of  levers  are  made  to  act  on  each  other,  tliey  constitute  a 
ccmpouud  lever,  as  in  f*i^.  8.    llie  power  obtained  by  this  lever  is  calculated 
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in  tlie  same  way  as  the  simple  lever.  Suppose  each  of  the  longer  arms  to  be 
twice  as  long  as  the  shorter  ones,  then  a  weight  of  10  lb,  suspended  to/^,  will 
counterbalance  20  lb.  suspended  to  ef.  If,  instead  of  suspending  a  weight  to 
the  arm  ef,  it  be  made  to  act  with  its  force  of  201b.  on  the  arm  e  d,  it  will 
support  a  resistance  of  40  lb.  at «,  this  40  lb.  acting  on  6  c  will  sustain  80  lb.  sus* 
pended  to  a.  Hence  it  appears  that  in  levers  of  this  description,  the  power  is  to 
the  weight  or.  resistance,  as  the  continued  product  of  the  shorter  arms  is  to  the 
continued  product  of  the  longer.  The  apphcations  of  the  levers  are  exceedingly 
numerous.  Levers  of  the  first  kind  may  be  seen  in  the  use  of  a  poker  in 
stirring  the  fire — in  balances  and  steelyaros — in  scissors  and  snuffers,'  in  which 


tlie  rivet  forms  tlie  fulcrum.  A 
crow  bar  may  be  used  either  as  a 
lever  of  the  first  or  second  kind, 
as  in  the  accompanying  sketches. 
The  bent  or  angular  lever  may  be 
seen  in  the  action  of  a  hammer  in 
drawing  a  nail,  I^.  1 0.  The  handle 
of  the  nammer  being  the  longer 
arm,  and  the  distance  firom  the  nail 
to  the  point  on]Jwhich  the  hammer 
rests,  tlie  shorter  arm.  Levers  of 
the  second  kind  may  be  seen  in  a 
pair  of  bellows— in  oars  used  in 
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-rowing  boat«,  in  the  rudder  of  a  jpf-  H^ 

ship,  nutcrackers,  &c.  The  safety* 
valres  of  steam  engines  are  some- 
times levers  of  the  second  kind. 
In  Fig.  12,  6  is  the  power  appliedf 
at  different  distances  alon^  the 
arm  a  b,  the  steam  endeavounng  to 
escape  from  the  boiler  is  the  resis- 
tance acting  at  c.  It  wfll  easily  be  ^<4r*  1 2 
apprehendra  that  the  greater  the  ^ 
distance  between  a  and  5,  the 
greater  will  be  the  compressing 
force  on  the  steam.  Levers  of  the 
third  kind  may  be  seen  in  the 
human  arm,  a  pair  of  tongs,  shears 
for  sheepheering.  Other  exam- 
ples might  be  pven,  but  to  those 
who  have  considered  the  instanoes  already  adduced,  they  will  be  sufficiently 
obvious. 

LEVIGATION.  The  art  of  reducing  hard  bodies  to  an  impalpable  powder; 
it  is  performed  by  pounding,  rubbings  or  grinding ;  or  by  a  combination  of  these 
operations. 

LEVITY,  in  Natural  Philosophy,  is  that  supposed  property  of  a  body  by 
which  it  is  said  to  be  less  weighty  than  another  body,  biuk  for  bulk ;  levity  in 
this  sense  is  the  opposite  to  gravity.  Thus  cork,  and  all  those  substancbs  that  float 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  have  levity  with  respect  to  the  water;  or  in  other 
words,  they  are  less  heavy  than  that  fluid. 

LEYDEN  PHIAL,  in  Electricity,  is  a  glass  nhial  cf  Jar,  coated  within 
aide  and  without  with  tin  folly  or  some  other  conaucting<  substance,  so  as  to 
be  capable  of  receiving  and  retaining  an  electrip  charge  for  the  purpose  of 
ezpenments. 

LIGHT  is  that  principle  or  substance  which  renders  objects  perceptible  to 
our  sense  of  seMUg.  It  is  a  subject  apparently  but  little  unaerstood,  and  up<m 
which  opinions  are  as  much  divided  as  any  of  the  most  Abstruse  subjects  of 
philosophical  inquiry.  Some  consider  light  as  a  fluid  material ;  others  regard 
It  as  a  "  vibration  propagated  from  the  luminous  body  through  a  subtile  ethereal 
medium,"  &c.  The  lunits  and  design  of  this  work  equally  preclude  Uie 
insertion  of  an  extended  article  on  the  various  hypothesis  that  have  been  pro- 
mulgated on  this  interesting  subject    See  Optics. 

LIGHTEEL  A  large,  open,  flat-bottomed  vessel,  employed  to  unload  or 
lighten  a  ship,  and  to  convey  the  goods  therefrom  to  their  destination ;  espe- 
cially when  there  is  not  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  the  ship  to  proceed 
farther. 

LIGHT-ROOM.  A  small  room  in  a  ship  of  war,  having  double  glazed  win- 
dows, through  which  light  is  admitted  into  the  powder  magazine. 

LIGHTHOUSE.    A  tower  or  other  lofty  building  erected  upon  some  head- 
land or  rock  of  the  sea-coast,  the  upper  part  of  whicn  is  brilliantly  illuminated 
during  the  night-time  to  guide  ships  in  their  course,  or  warn  them  of  con- 
tiguous danger.    The  fire-beacons  or  towers  used  for  this  purpose  by  the 
ancients  were  dedicated  to  the  gods,  and  sacrifices  were  regularly  offered  up  to 
implore  safety  to  the  mariners.    As  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences  increased^ 
they  became  establishments  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  navigation  and 
astronomy.     We  have  only  very  imperfect  accounts  of  the  construction  of 
these  buildines,  but  they  appear  to  have  consisted  of  a  large  tower  of  masonry^ 
sometimes  of  a  circular  form,  but  more  commonly  square,  finished  on  the  top 
with  a  battlement,  and  containing  various  apartments.    The  fire  was  kept  in  a 
large  and  peculiar  kind  of  chafing  dish.    To  the  early  navigators  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  these  buil4ing8  was  absolutely  needful,  as  they  were  destitute  of 
the  compass  or  any  other  guide,  and  were  under  the  necessity  of  keening  near 
the  shore,  and  were  consequently  in  great  danger  from  rocks  and  shoals.  These 
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towen  also  fonned  a  considerable  part  of  the  fortifications  of  the  earijr  agA; 
and  before  the  invention  of  makine  distant  sisnals,  the  watchmen  were  fur- 
nished with  Uurge  sea-oonchs^  which  ihej  sounded  from  the  battlements  to  warn 
the  mariners,  or  to  alarm  the  country  m  the  case  of  an  enemy.  TThese  fire- 
towers,  which  were  once  thickly  scattered  along  the  shores  of  the  Meditec^ 
ranean  and  the  Red  Seas,  became,  in  time,  scenes  of  the  most  horrid  outrages ; 
thus  perverted  firom  their  original  beneficial  uses  to  the  most  baneful  purposes^ 
they  were  more  dreaded  than  the  dangers  of  the  navigation ;  consequently  they 
fell  into  disuse  and  decay,  and  gradually  disappeared. 

The  most  extraordinary  of  ancient  structures  of  this  kind  was  the  Pharos  of 
Alexandria,  built  on  a  small  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  whence  the  word 
pharos  has  since  been  considered  as  synonymous  with  lighthouse.  It  waa 
erected  by  Sostrates  with  such  neat  magnificence,  that  it  is  said  to  have 
cost  Ptolemy  Philadelphius  eight  hundred  telents  of  gold.  It  had  several  storiea 
raised  one  above  anotner,  adorned  with  columns,  bafiustrades,  and  galleries,  of 
the  finest  marble  and  workmanship.  On  the  top  a  fire  was  kept  constantly 
burning,  which,  according  to  Josephus,  was  seen  at  the  distance  of  300  stadia, 
or  about  42  English  mites.  The  famous  Colossus  of  Rhodes  served  also  as 
a  pharos.  The  buildings  which  have  in  modern  times  replaced  these  ancient 
structures  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  Src,  are  far  inferior  to  thoae  of 
our  own  country ;  and  as  our  limits  will  not  allow  of  an  extended  view  of  the 
latter,  we  shall  confine  our  account  to  the  three  most  remarkable  lighthouses  on 
the  British  and  Irish  coasts ;  namely,  that  on  the  Eddystone,  that  on  the  Bell, 
and  that  on  the  South  rocks. 

The  Eddystone  lighthouse  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  Plymouth  Sound, 
upon  an  extensive  reef  of  rocks  well  known  to  mariners  as  the  Eddy-stone 
(a.  name  sufficiently  significant  of  its  dangers),  lying  at  the  distance  of  9^  miles 
m>m  the  Ram-head  or  nearest  point  of  land.    The  many  fatal  accidents  which 
happened  on  these  rocks,  rendered  it  ver^  desirable  to  erect  a  lighthouse  on  the 
spot ,  but  the  numerous  and  i^f^parently  mswrmountable  difficulties  of  such  an 
undertaking  prevented  the  attempt  till  the  vear  1696,  when  Mr.  Winstanley 
undertook  ana  accomplished  this  important  object,  Uiough  it  was  the  work  of 
four  years.    A  violent  storm,  however,  in  1703,  destroyed  every  vestige  of  it, 
except  some  irons  that  were  fastened  in  the  rock.  It  was  rebuilt  in  an  improved 
form  by  John  Rudyerd,  a  linen  draper  of  Ludgate  Hill,  London.  This  building 
was  of  wood,  in  form  the  frustrum  of  a  cone ;  it  was  formed  of  71  upright 
beams,  united  together  by  being  bolted  to  circular  kirbs  of  wood  placed  within 
side,  and  upon  which  the  floors  were  framed.    Mr.  Rudyerd  made  his  building 
quite  plain,  without  the  least  projection  or  ornament  on  which  the  water  could 
act  when  dashing  against  it    The  building  was  fitted  up  quite  solid  for  19  feet 
from  the  lowest  point  of  the  rock,  and,  excepting  the  well  for  the  stair-case,  was 
solid  to  the  heignt  of  37  feet.    The  solid  was  formed  of  three  beds  of  laoor- 
stone,  with  strong  floorings  of  timber  between  each  bed,  to  unite  them  with  Uie 
external  uprights.    The  whole  erection,  in  addition  to  the  weight  of  this  stone, 
(which  was  about  280  tons,)  was  secured  to  the  rock  by  36  iron  cramps.  In  the 
centre  of  the  building  a  strong  mast  was  erected,  secured  by  2  cramps  to  the 
rock  at  the  bottom,  and  rising  above  the  solid  to  the  height  of  48  feet,  being 
united  to  the  framing  of  eacn  floor  it  passed  through,  and  thus  forming  a  cen- 
tral axis  to  strengthen  the  whole.  This  building  had  some  repairs  of  its  timbers 
in  1723,  and  again  in  1744;  but  it  showed  itself,  during  the  bufletings  of  the 
sea,  for  49  years,  to  be  of  a  very  excellent  construction.    It  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1755.     In  1756  Mr.  Smeaton  was  employed  to  rebuild  it.    From  the 
prea,t  uncertainty  of  the  weather,  evei^  stone  was  so  contrived  that  it  was  of  itself 
m  a  condition  to  resist  the  wash  of  the  sea,  even  when  it  was  immediately  laid. 
Each  stone  had  one  or  two  holes  drilled  through  it  before  it  lefl  the  work  yard ; 
and  this  hole  being  continued  a  few  inches  into  the  rock,  or  the  stone  beneath, 
a  strong  tree-nail  was  driven  through  it  to  pin  it  fast  to  its  place:  dovetails  were 
also  cut  in  the  edges  of  each  stone  to  connect  them  by  oaken  wedges,  which 
secured  the  joinings  whilst  the  mortar  or  cement  was  hardening ;   and  as  a 
further  precaution  against  the  latter  being  effected  by  the  weather,  all  the 
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oufeudet  of  them  were  ooated  with  plaster  of  Paria.  The  work  went  rapidly  od  in 
this  manner,  and  the  second  course  was  nearly  set  in  a  few  days ;  hut  a  jnle 
sprans  upk  which  ohliged  the  operators  to  quit  the  work,  learing  a  few  stones  ofthe 
second  course  lowerS  down  into  their  places,  and  chained  strongly  to  tiie  rock ; 
and  one  of  the  most  exposed  was  secured  hy  laying  upon  it  five  cwt.  of  lead. 
A  storm  came  on,  and  it  was  afterwards  Ibimd  that  this  weisht  had  heen  lifted 
hy  the  wares,  so  that  the  stone  heneath  it  had  escaped  and  was  lost,  as  were 
four  others ;  from  which  circumstance  the  force  of  the  sea  on  the  rock  may  he 
eonceiyed.  The  light-room  was  prepared  in  London ;  it  consisted  of  eight  cast- 
iron  pillars  for  containing  copper  sash-frames  for  eighteen  panes  of  glass  each, 
with  a  cupola  of  wrought-iron  and  copper,  terminating  with  a  laree  gilded  halL 
The  light  consisted  of  twenty-four  lai^  tallow  candles,  suspendea  in  a  chande- 
lier,  and  the  first  light  was  exhibted  .on  the  16th  of  October,  1759,  which  has 
been  continued  ever  since  without  any  particular  occurrence,  or  any  accident 
produced  by  the  many  violent  storms  wnich  have  happened.  In  the  year  1807 
the  chandeliers  and  the  candles  were  removed,  andf  in  their  place  a  reflector 
frame  was  fitted  up  with  Argand  burners  and  parabolic  reflectors  of  silvered 
copper,  to  the  great  and  essential  improvement  of  the  light  See  SmeaUnCt 
Narrative,  ^.  ^  ike  Edd^Ume  Lighmome. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  brief  account  of  the  BeU-rock  lighthouse,  which,  like 
its  model,  the  Eddystone  lighthouse,  has  figured  in  a  thousand  periodical  pub- 
lications, and  will  therefore  not  require  the  accompaniment  of  illustrations  in 
our  work.  The  BeU-rock  is  a  dangerous  reeC  situated  In  the  Firth  of  Forthi 
and  the  lighthouse  upon  it  is  of  recent  date.  Various  expedients  have  been 
resorted  to  at  difierent  times  to  warn  the  mariner  of  his  approach  to  this  rock, 
which  is  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  is  12  feet  below  tin)  surface  at  high-water. 
None  of  these,  however,  could  be  rendered  durable ;  and  though  the  necessity 
of  a  lighthouse  was  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  the  difficulties  and  expenses 
attending  such  a  work  [prevented  the  undertaking  till  the  year  1806,  when  it 
was  finafiy  determined  to  erect  a  building  of  stone  similar  to  that  on  the  Eddy- 
•tone  rod[.  The  work  was  begun  in  the  year  1807  b^  erecting  a  buildine  of 
timber  as  a  temporary  refiige  for  the  workmen,  whicn  occupied  the  whole  of 
the  first  season,  as  it  was  only  for  two  or  three  hours  each  tide  that  the  work- 
men could  proceed.  The  winter  was  spent  in  preparing  the  stones  ashore  at 
Arbroath,  and  in  the  following  summer  four  courses  of  stories  were  completed. 
In  1809  the  solid  part  of  the  lighthouse  was  finished,  being  about  30  feet  high. 
By  September  in  the  next  year,  the  building  was  raised  to  its  height  of  100 
feet,  and  a  light  was  exhibited  in  February,  1811.  The  building  is  a  circular 
tower,  measuring  42  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  13  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
top.  The  ascent  iVom  the  rock  to  the  top  of  the  solid,  or  lowest  30  feet,  is  accom- 
plisbed  by  a  trap  ladder;  but  strangers  who  cannot  well  ascend  by  such  paths, 
are  hoisted  up  in  a  chair  by  means  of  a  crane.  The  light-room  is  88  feet  above 
the  medium  level  ofthe  tide,  yet  the  sprays  of  the  sea  occasionally  lash  against 
the  glaM,  so  that  it  becomes  necessary  in  gales  of  wind  to  shut  the  whole  of  the 
dead-h'ghU  to  windward.  The  light-room  is  of  an  octagonal  figure,  12  feet 
across,  and  15  feet  in  height  The  light  is  from  oil,  with  Argand  burners  placed 
in  the  focus  of  silver-plated  reflectors.  Machinery  is  used  for  tolling  two  large 
bells  night  and  day  during  Ae  continuance  of  foRgy  weather.  Four  li^ht-keepers 
are  appointed,  three  of  whom  are  always  at  the  lighthouse,  and  one,  m  his  turn, 
ia  ashore  at  lihcoty.  At  Arbroath,  a  village  on  the  coast  about  12  miles  disUnt 
from  the  Bell-rock,  is  a  signal  tower  with  an  observatory,  from  which  cor- 
responding signals  are  kept  up  with  the  lighthouse. 

The  most  remarkable  lighthouse  on  the  Irish  coast  is  the  Kilwarlin  or  South- 
rock  lighthouse,  lying  off  the  coast  of  Downshire,  and  near  the  entrance  of 
Loch  Strangford,  a  station  of  great  importance  to  the  navigation  of  the  Irish 
Channel.  This  lighthouse  stands  upon  an  extensive  reef,  lying  about  3  miles 
from  the  shore.  Part  of  the  rock  is  at  all  times  above  the  perpendicular  rise  of 
the  tide,  but  the  foundation  of  the  lighthouse  is  only  about  4  or  6  feet  above  low 
water  of  spring  tides.  It  was  the  work  of  the  late  Mr.  Rogers,  engineer  to  the 
Board  of  Customs:  it  was  founded  in  1795,  and  measures  31  feet  diameter  at 
the  base,  17  feet  diameter  at  the  top,  and  its  height  about  70  feet 
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LIGHTNING.  The  explosion  of  the  eleetrie  fluid  in  the  aCmoephere 
LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS,  are  pointed  metallic  rods  fixed  to  the 
upper  parts  of  huildings,  to  secure  them  firom  strokes  of  lightning,  lliey  were 
invented  and  proposed  by  Dr  Franklin  for  this  purpose,  soon  after  the  identity 
of  electricity  and  lightning  was  ascertained ;  and  they  exhibit  a  very  important 
and  useful  application  of  modem  discoveries  in  this  science,  lliis  ingenious 
philosopher  naving  found  that  pointed  bodies  are  better  fitted  for  receiving  and 
throwine  off  the  electric  fire  than  such  as  are  terminated  by  blunt  ends  or 
flat  suruices,  and  that  metals  are  the  readiest  and  best  conductors,  soon  dis- 
covered that  lightning  and  electricity  resembled  each  other  in  this  ind  other 
distinguishing  properties ;  he  therefore  recommended  a  pointed  metallic  rod  to 
be  raised  some  feet  above  the  highest  part  of  a  buildinr,  and  to  be  continued 
down  into  the  ground,  or  Uie  nearest  water.  The  lientning,  should  it  ever 
come  within  a  certain  distance  of  this  rod  or  wire,  would  be  attracted  by  it,  and 
pass  through  it  in  preference  to  any  other  part  of  the  building,  and  be  conveyed 
mto  the  earth  or  water,  and  there  dissipated  without  doing  anv  damage  to  the 
building.  Many  facts  have  occurred  to  prove  the  utility  of  this  seemin|;ly 
trifling  apparatus.  Some  electricians  have  objected  to  the  pointed  termination 
of  this  conductor,  preferring  rather  a  blunt  end,  on  the  supposition  that  a 
point  invites  the  electricity  from  the  clouds,  and  attracts  it  a  greater  distance 
than  a  blunt  conductor. 

Although  the  application  of  lightning  conductors  to  buildings  on  shore  is 
always  judicious,  and  their  advantages  very  apparen^  yet  on  ship-board,  where 
the  effects  of  lightning  are  most  to  oe  dreaded,  the  introduction  of  this  means 
of  defence  has  been  slow  and  imperfect  The  conductor  hitherto  employed  at 
tea  consists  of  long  flexible  chains  or  links  of  metal,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  sometimes  of  iron ;  those  employed  in  the  British  navy  are  however  of 
copper ;  they  are  usually  packed  in  a  box,  and  are  intended  to  be  set  up  from 
the  mast-head  to  the  sea  when  occasions  require,  so  that,  as  observed  by  Mr. 
Linger  in  his  excellent  work  on  electricity,  partly  from  inattention,  and  partly 
from  prejudice,  they  frequently  remain  in  the  ship's  hold  during  long  and 
hazaroous  voyases  quite  unemployed ;  a  remark,  the  truth  of  which  is  but  too 
frequently  verified  in  the  damage  so  constantly  happening  at  sea  during 
lightning  storms.  The  necessitv  of  providing  the  best  possible  security  against 
the  effects  of  liffhtninff  on  ship  board  has  been  long  admitted ;  but  continuous 
and  fixed  metflJiic  ro£  have  been  deemed  inapplicable  to  ships  in  consequence 
of  their  masts  (the  only  parts  to  which  they  can  be  attached)  heirig  exposed  to 
chances  of  injury,  to  motion  in  a  variety  of  ways,  to  frequent  elongation  and 
contraction,  and  to  tihe  necessity  which  freouently  arises  for  removing  the 
higher  masts  altogether  and  placing  them  on  aeck.  It  was  probably  from  these 
causes  that  the  small  flexible  chains  or  links  above  mentioned  were  employed. 
Such  conductors,  however,  will  probably,  on  examination,  be  found  less  appU- 
cable  than  fixed  continuous  lines  of  metal,  and,  in  every  point  of  view, 
ineflicient  substitutes  for  them.  Their  great  want  of  continuity,  as  well  as  their 
want  of  mass  and  surface,  is  very  unfavourable  to  the  transmission  of  severe 
explosions,  the  electric  matter  becoming  sensible  at  the  points  of  junction,  as 
is  evident  by  the  sparks  which  appear  upon  them  at  the  time  of  the  discbar^ 
so  that  in  some  instances  they  have  been  actually  disunited ;  they  are  likewise 
objectionable  as  being  liable  to  every  species  of  injury  incident  to  a  ship's 
rigffing,  and  much  dimculty  is  experienced  in  keeping  Uiem  in  their  position 
and  unbroken,  more  especially  during  gales  of  wind,  and  at  night,  when  the 
ship  is  under  sail,  and  when  it  is  perhaps  required,  as  is  already  observed,  to 
remove  some  portion  of  the  higher  masts.  It  has  therefore  been  long  con- 
sidered desirable  to  apply,  if  possible,  a  permanent  conductor,  which  should  bo 
always  in  its  place  and  ready  for  action ;  and  various  attempts  have  been  made, 
and  suggestions  advanced  at  different  times,  to  apply  fixed  lightning  conductors 
in  ships,  as  the  subject,  from  time  to  time,  has  demanded  further  consideration. 
To  protect  a  ship  ei&ctually  from  damage  by  lightning,  it  is  essential  that  the 
conductor  be  as  continuous  and  as  direct  as  possible,  from  the  highest  point  to 
the  sea,  that  it  be  permanently  fixed  in  the  masts  throughout  their  whole 
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extent,  to  as  to  admit  of  tbe  motion  of  one  portion  of  the  mast  upon  another; 
aoid  in  case  of  the  removal  of  any  part  of  the  mast,  together  with  the  conductor 
attached  to  it,  either  from  accident  or  design,  the  remaining  portion  should  stiU 
be  perfect  and  eouivalent  to  transmit  an  electrical  discharge.    To  fulfil  these 
conditions,  Mr.  W.  J.  Harris,  of  the  Plymouth  Instituti«i  (to  whose  valuable 
paper  on  this  subject,  contained  in  a  recent  number  of  JameMcn^t  Edmhurffh 
Journal,  we  are  indebted  to  the  previous  remarks),  has  recommended  pieces  of 
aheet-copper,  from  one-eighth  to  one-tixteenth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  aoout  two 
feet  long,  and  varying  from  six  inches  to  one  inch  and  a  half  in  breadth,  be 
inserted  into  the  masts  in  two  laminae,  one  over  the  other ;  the  butts  or  joints 
of  the  one  being  covered  by  the  central  portions  of  the  other.    The  laminsB 
should  be  rivetted  together  at  the  butts,  so  as  to  form  a  long  elastic  continuous 
line ;  the  whole  conductor  to  be  inserted  under  the  edges  of  a  neat  move, 
ploughed  longitudinally  in  the  aft  side  of  the  different  masts,  and  secured  in  its 
position  by  wrought  copper  nails,  so  as  to  present  a  fair  surface.    The  metallic 
line  thus  constructed  will  then  j>ass  downward  from  the  copper  spindle  at  the 
mast-head,  along  the  aft  sides  of  the  royal  mast  and  top-gallant  mast,  being 
connected  in  its  course  with  the  copper  about  the  sheeve  holes.    A  copper 
lining    in  the  aft  side  of  the  cap,   through  which  the   top -mast  slides, 
now  takes  up  the  connexion,  and  continues  it  over  the  cap  to  the  aft  side  of 
the  top-mast,  and  so  on  as  before,  to  the  step  of  the  .mast ;  here  it  meets  a 
thick  wide  copper  lining,  turned  round  the  step  under  the  heel  of  the  mast,  and 
resting  on  a  similar  layer  of  copper  fixed  to  the  keelson.  This  last  is  connected 
with  some  of  the  keels  on  bolts,  and  with  three  perpendicular  bolts  of  copper, 
of  two  inches  diameter,  which  are  driven  into  the  main  keel  upon  three  trans- 
verse or  horisontal  bolts,  broueht  into  immediate  contact  with  the  copper 
expanded  over  the  bottom.    The  lamuue  of   copper  are  turned  over  the 
respective  mast  heads,  and  secured  about  an  inch  or  more  down  on  the  oppo- 
site side ;  the  cap  which  corresponds  is  prepared  in  a  somewhat  similar  wav, 
the  copper  being  continued  from  the  hning  in  the  aft  part  of  the  round  hole 
over  the  cap,  into  the  fore  JMUt  of  the  S4^uare  one,  where  it  is  turned  down  and 
secured  as  before,  so  that  when  the  cap  is  in  its  place  the  contact  is  complete. 
Id  this  way  we  have,  under  all  circumstances^  a  continuous  metallic  line  frtim 
the  hiehest  point  to  Uie  sea,  which  will  transmit  the  electric  matter  directly 
through  the  keel,  being  the  line  of  least  resistance.    But  since  the  main  mast 
does  not  step  on  the  keelson,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  metallic  commu* 
nication  at  tne  step  of  the  mast,  with  the  perpendicular  stancheon  immediately 
under  it,  and  so  on  to  Uie  keelson  as  before,  or  otherwise  carry  the  conductor 
oat  at  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 

From  what  has  been  already  observed,  it  will  be  apparent  that  in  whatever 
position  we  suppose  the  sliding  masts  to  be  placed,  whether  in  a  state  of  elon- 
gation or  contraction,  still  the  line  of  conduction  will  remain  perfect ;  for  that 
part  of  the  conductor  which  necessarily  remains  below  the  cap  and  top  when 
the  sliding  masts  are  struck,  is  no  longer  in  the  line  of  action ;  consequently 
its  influence  need  not  be  considered. 

LIME.  One  of  the  primitive  earths;  and  since  the  discovery  by  Sir  H. 
Davy  of  its  metallic  base,  which  he  denominated  ea/ctuin,  it  is  regarded  by 
chemists  as  the  osUe  of  calcium  ;  that  important  substance  commonly  called 
lime  being  found  to  be  a  combination  of  calcium  and  oxygen.  ^  The  nature  of 
lime  is  proved  by  the  phenomena  of  the  combustion  of  calcium ;  the  metal 
changing  into  the  earth  with  the  absorption  of  the  oxygen  gas.  Lime  is  soluble 
in  450  parts  of  water,  according  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  and  in  760  parts  according  to 
other  cnemists.  The  solution  is  called  Ume  water,  which  is  limpid,'  but  has  an 
acid  taste,  and  turns  vegetable  blues  to  green.  If  lime  water  be  culowed  to  stand, 
a  scum  called  the  cream  cf  lime  forms  on  its  surface ;  and  if  this  be  removed 
another  follows,  till  by  this  means  the  whole  of  the  lime  may  be  separated  from 
tbe  water.  If  the  lime  be  not  skimmed,  the  cream,  after  having  acauired  a 
certain  thickness,  precipitates  and  falls  to  the  bottom.  Pure  lime,  or  calcareous 
earth,  is  never  found  native ;  but  in  combination  with  acids,  particularly  tbe 
caibooic,  it  exists  in  prodigious  quantities.    Marble,  limestone,  and  chalk,  are 
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all  carbonates  of  lime ;  grpsfim  is  a  sulphate  of  lime.  Iknselhis  attempted  t« 
determine  the  prime  eqmvalent  of  calcium,  from  the  proportion  in  wnich  it 
combines  with  oxygen  to  form  lime :  on  which  Dr.  Ure  remarks  that  "  hia 
results  can  be  regarded  only  as  approximations,  in  consequence  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  experiment  The  nrhne  equivalent  of  lime,  or  oxide  of  calcium, 
can  be  determined  to  rigid  precision  by  my  instrument  for  analysing  the  car- 
bonates. By  this  means  I  nnd  that  100  parts  of  carbonate  of  ume  consist  of 
43.60  of  carbonic  acid  -f  56.4  lime ;  whence  the  prime  equivalent  pn^rtions 
are  2.75  acid  -^  3.562  base." 

The  operation  called  burning  lime,  consists  in  exposing  marble,  limestone, 
chalk,  oyster  shells,  or  any  other  carbonate  <^  Kme,  tor  some  time  to  a  white 
heat,  by  which  means  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  contained  in  these  substances 
are  expelled ;  and  the  earth  which  has  the  peculiar  characters  assigned  to  lime, 
is  left  behind  in  a  mass  which  has  little  coherence,  and  is  therefore  easily 
reduced  to  powder.  It  is  usually  called  onick-lime  after  calcination.  Newly 
prepared  it  absorbs  water  with  great  aviaity ;  it  witi  absorb  one-fourth  of  its 
weight  of  that  fluid,  and  still  remain  perfectly  dry.  If  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water  be  poured  upon  it,  the  Ume  falls  into  powder ;  some  of  the  water  is  con*- 
verted  into  vapour  by  the  disengaged  caloric  of  that  part  which  unites  with  the 
lime ;  this  is  called  the  slacking  of  lime :  if  the  quantity  slacked  be  consider- 
able, and  performed  in  a  dark  place,  light  will  be  observed  as  well  as  heat. 

The  kilns  for  burning  lime  are  of  a  great  variety  of  forms,  according  to  the 
kind  of  fuel  used,  and  the  manner  in  which  thev  are  to  be  wrought.  Some 
persons  affirm  that  the  best  form  of  a  lime^kiln  is  that  of  an  egg  placed  upon 
its  narrow  end,  bavins^  part  of  its  broader  end  struck  oflT,  and  its  sides  somewhat 
compressed  towards  the  lower  extremity ;  the  ground  plate,  or  bottom  of  the 
kiln,  being  nearly  an  oval,  with  an  eye  or  draft  hole  towards  each  end  of  it.  It 
is  supposed  that  two  advantages  are  rained  by  this  form  over  tiiat  of  the 
spreadmg  inverted  cone  (also  much  used).  By  the  upper  part  of  the  kiln  being 
(Contracted,  the  heat  does  not  fly  off  so  freely  as  it  djoes  in  the  spreading  cone ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  thereby  receives  a  degree  of  reverberation  which  adds  to  its 
intensity.  But  the  other,  and  more  valuable  effect  is  said  to  be  this ;  when  the 
cooled  lime  is  drawn  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  flirnaoe,  the  ignited  mass  in  the 
upper  parts  of  it  settles  down  iVeely  and  ex'enly  into  the  central  parts  of  the 
kiln.'  One  of  the  best  kihis  that  we  are  acquainted  with  is  Heathom's  patent 
kiln,  combined  with  the  manufacture  of  coke,  and  described  under  the  article 
Ikon.  The  frustrum  of  a  cone  is  a  form  of  kiln  mudi  used ;  and  it  may  be 
sdine  advantage  to  hollow  or  arch  out  the  upper  part,  which  is  frequently  done, 
in  many  parts  of  the  south  of  England,  Ume  is  prepared  from  the  calcination 
of  chalk  m  kilns  sunk  in  the  earth,  of  the  form  or  inverted  cones,  and  lined 
with  brick ;  the  base  of  the  cone  is  about  10  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  14  feet 
deep.  It  is  calculated  that  a  kiln  of  this  kind  wiU  yield  150  bushels  of  lime  in 
24  hours.     When  the  chalk  is  dry,  about  5  bushels  of  it  may  be  burned  with 

1  bushel  of  coal ;  but  when  damp,  or  in  the  winter,  not  more  than  4  busheb  by 
1  bushel  of  coal.  In  Yorkshire,  and  some  other  places  where  coal  is  abundant, 
calcareous  slate  and  limestone  are  burned  in  great  pieces  stratified  with  coal ; 
in  these  cases  the  consumption  of  coal  is  equal  to  more  than  a  third  part  of  the 
lime  produced.  The  waste  of  f\iel  in  this  process  renders  it  very  ineligible 
where  coals  are  dear.  The  saving  of  fuel  in  the  use  of  kilns  is  apparent  from 
the  previous  accounts,  but  that  saving,  according  to  Mr.  RawBon,  may  be  con* 
siderably  increased  by  inclosing  the  kiln  at  the  top,  and  building  a  chimney 
over  it ;  and  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  higher  that  chimney  is  the  better. 

Some  lime-burners  prefer  peat  to  coal  for  the  fuel ;  but  that  preference  has 
probably  arisen  from  an  irnudicious  management  of  coal.  Mr.  Dodson  asserts 
peat  to  be  more  economical  than  coal ;  that  coal,  by  its  excessive  heat,  causes 
the  limestone  to  run  into  solid  lumps,  which  it  never  does  with  peat,  as  it  keeps 
them  in  an  open  state  and  admits  the  air  freely.  That  the  process  of  burning 
goes  on  more  slowly  with  coal,  and  does  not  produce  half  the  quantity  of  lime* 
This  inconsistency  requires  no  comment ;  nevertheless  peat  is  a  very  useful  fuel 
for  the  purpose,  and  an  excellent  substitute  for  coal  where  the  latter  is  scarcer 
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or  dearer.  AH  kinds  of  lime  ezpoied  to  the  air  recover  nearly  their  original 
weighty  except  chalk  lime,  which,  although  long  exposed,  never  recovers  more 
than  aeven-eigbths  of  its  original  weight.  Some  limestones,  as  Portland-stone, 
yield  a  very  white  lime ;  others,  as  chalk  and  roe-stone,  a  lime  with  a  yellowish 
cast ;  the  latter  is  best  adapted  for  mixing  with  tarras,  puzzolano,  or  Parker's 
cement,  for  buildings  under  water.  It  has  long  been  said  by  lime-burners,  that 
if  limestone  be  imperfectly  burned  in  the  first  instance,  no  further  exposure  of 
it  to  the  fire  will  produce  quick-lime.  This  assertion,  which  it  was  supposed 
waa  the  offipring  of  ignorance,  has  been  confirmed  by  M.  Vicat,  in  a  valuable 
treatise  lately  published  by  him  on  mortar  and  cements.  Such  Ume,  which  is 
technically  termed  dead  lime,  does  not  slake  with  water,  but  upon  being  ground 
and  made  into  a  paste  with  water,  differs  from  common  mortar  by  setting  under 
water. 

WhUkig  is  a  fine  carbonate  of  lime,  made  in  some  places  by  grinding  soft 
chalk  in  a  mill,  separating  the  finer  particles  by  washing  them  over  in  water, 
letting  the  water  settle,  uxA.  making  up  the  sediment  mto  loaves,  which  are 
exposed  to  the  air  to  dry.  There  are  numerous  manufactories  beside  the  river 
Thames,  where  whiting  is  thus  prepaied,  the  loaves  being  exposed  on  shelves 
in  loAy  sheds,  which  form,  as  it  were,  the  vertical  external  walls  of  the  buildings. 
In  some  places  whiting  is  made  from  lime  by  slaking  it  with  a  little  water,  then 
grinding  it  in  a  mill  with  water,  exposing  the  lime  water  to  the  air  for  some  time 
to  absorb  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere,  washing  over  the  sediment^ 
making  it  into  loaves,  and  drying  them.  When  made  into  small  loaves  it  is 
called  Spanuh  white  ;  and  if  in  small  drops,  prepared  chalk  ;  the  cretapreparata 
of  the  apothecaries.  It  is  principally  used  as  a  white  paint,  either  alone,  or 
mixed  with  white  lead ;  the  inferior  priced  white  lead  has  a  large  proportion  of 
whiting  mixed  with  it  Spanish  white  and  prepared  chalk  are  likewise  exten- 
sively used  to  saturate  acids  in  liquids  in  various  chemical  and  manufacturing 
operations. 

Lime  with  water  form  a  paste  of  but  little  cohesion ;  for  common  mortar  is 
mixed  with  roueh  sand  to  ^ve  it  firmness ;  but  the  mortar  for  the  outermost 
covering  of  in-door  work,  is  mixed  with  hair  to  give  it  cohesion  without  lessen- 
ing its  capability  of  receiving  a  smooth  surface.  As  lime  absorbs  carbonic  acid 
pu  as  well  as  water  from  the  atmosphere  it  should  be  made  into  mortar  before 
It  has  imbibed  any  considerable  portion  of  it,  otherwise  it  will  be  of  little  value. 
It  is  by  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  that  mortar  acquires  hardness,  its  lime 
being  slowly  converted  again  into  the  state  of  limestone ;  but  the  hardness  ^ill 
not  be  peneot  unless  undisturbed  from  its  commencement  j  when  this  cir- 
cumstance is  observed  it  soon  acquires  a  ihoderate  deme  of  hardness,  but  ages 
are  probably  required  for  it  to  attain  its  maximum,  fhe  silex  or  sand  mixed 
with  lime  operates  by  hastening  its  crystallization.  Lime,  though  infusible 
alone,  promotes  the  fusion  of  all  the  othw  earthy,  and  is  extensively  used  in 
smelting  iron  ores ;  it  serves  as  a  flux  jto  the  alumine  and  silex  which  the 
ores  of  that  metal  contain. 

Marl,  which  is  of  so  much  value  in  agriculture,  consists  of  a  mixture  of  lime 
and  clay,  and  it  is  the  calcareous  part  of  its  composition  to  which  its  value 
is  owiiiff  i  if  the  quanti^  of  lime  m  it  do  not  exceed  30  per  cent  it  is  worth- 
lesa.  ixery  good  soil  contains  a  portion  of  carbonate  «f  lime,  which  mate- 
rially assists  in  retaining  the  moisture  necessary  to  acdve  vegetation.  Limestone 
containing  much  magnesia  is  unfit  to  afford  lime  for  the  farmer's  use ;  it  may 
be  known  from  good  limestone  by  its  being  much  longer  in  dissolving  in  acids. 
Lime  is  used  by  the  soap  manufacturer  to  render  his  soda  caustic :  it  enters  into 
the  composition  of  glass,  which  it  renders  less  liable  to  attract  moisture,  and 
less  brittle  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  It  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
^lue  to  prevent  its  becoming  flexible  by  the  rea^  absorption  of  moisture.  It 
IS  used  by  the  tanner  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  hair  from  skins.  It  is 
used  by  the  siigar  refiner  to  absorb  the  acid,  which  would  prevent  the  sugar 
from  crystallizing.  A  solution  of  lime  is  employed  to  cleanse  feathers  from  their 
animal  oil,  and  render  them  sweet  and  fit  /or  use.  Acids  dissolve  pure  lime 
with  «fiervescence,  but  heat  is  evolved  during  the  solution.  Water  impregnated 
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with  carbonic  acid  will  dissolTe  a  moeh  lamr  quantity  of  ft  than  befm ;  and 
when  deprived  of  this  acid  by  exfxisure  to  the  air,  the  lime  it  held  in  solution 
is  precipitated ;  hence  the  formation  of  stalactites  and  incrustations  found  in 
caverns.  The  crystals  of  the  solutions  of  lime  in  adds  form  what  are  called 
spars.  The  beautiful  spar  called  fluor  spar,  or  Derb^hnre  spar,  is  a  fluate  of 
Lnoe,  that  is,  a  combination  of  lime  and  the  fiuonc  add.  Combined  with 
muriatic  add,  lax|;e  quantities  of  lime  are  held  in  solution  by  the  waters  of  the 
ocean.  Combine  with  sulphuric  add  lime  forms  gypsum ;  gypsum,  when  cal- 
cined bv  a  moderate  heat,  is  called  plaster  of  Paris.  Combined  with  the 
oxjrmunatic  acid,  or  chlorine,  it  forms  chloride  of  lime,  the  famous  salt  used  in 
Bleaching,  (which  see.)  Combined  with  phosphoric  acid,  lime  forms  the  solid 
parts  of  the  bones  of  all  animals.  The  shells  of  testaceous  animals  consist 
chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime  cemented  by  a  small  portion  of  animal  glue ; 
while  those  of  crustaceous  animals  always  contain  more  or  less  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  which  approximates  them  to  the  nature  of  bone. 

LIMESTONE.  The  native  indurated  carbonate  of  lime  is  usually  distinguished 
by  this  name ;  but  Professor  Jamieson  considers  it  as  a  genus  of  minerals,  which 
he  divides  into  four  species ;  namely.  Rhomb-spar,  Dolomite,  Limestone,  and 
Arragonite ;  the  third  species,  limestone,  he  divioes  into  twelve  sub-species,  and 
these  again  into  several  kinds. 

LImNINO.  The  art  of  painting  in  water  colours,  as  practised  by  the 
ancients,  in  contradistinction  to  the  more  modem  art  of  painting  in  ofl.  Before 
John  Van  Eyck  (better  known  by  the  name  of  Jolm  of  Bruges)  found  out  the 
art  of  painting  in  oil,  the  painters  all  painted  in  water  or  fresco,  on  their  walls, 
on  wooden  boards,  and  elsewhere.  When  they  made  use  of  boards,  they 
usually  glued  a  fine  linen  cloth  over  them,  to  prevent  their  opening ;  then  laid 
on  a  ground  of  white;  lastly,  they  mixed  up  their  colours  with  water  and  size,  or 
with  water  and  yolks  of  eggs,  well  beaten  with  the  branches  of  a  fig-tree,  the 
juice  whereof  thus  mixed  with  the  eggs ;  and  with  this  mixture  they  painted 
their  pictures.  In  limning,  all  pigments  are  suitable,  except  the  white  of  lime, 
which  is  only  used  in  fresco.  The  azure  or  ultramarine  is  always  mixed  with 
size  or  gum ;  and  two  layers  of  hot  size  are  always  applied  to  the  boards, 
before  the  size  colours  are  laid  on ;  the  colours  are  all  jnround  in  water,  and  in 
working  diluted  with  size  water.  When  the  piece  is  finished,  they  go  over  it 
with  the  white  of  an  egg  well  beaten ;  and  then  with  varnish,  if  required. 

LINT.  The  scrapings  from  the  surface  of  old  linen  cloth,  forming  a  very 
soft  absorbent  material,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  dressing  of  wounds;  for 
which  purpose  it  is  chiefly  Used.  This  material  is  prepared  for  the  use  of  sur- 
geons, and  as  an  article  of  commerce,  in  the  folio  wins  manner.  Old  linen,  or 
such  as  has  been  worn  for  shirts,  sheet^  &c.  ispreferred  to  new  c1oth»  on  account 
of  the  great  softness  of  the  fibrous  matter.  Tnose  pieces  are  selected  which  are 
without  fracture,  or  nearly  so,  and  that  are  10  or  12  inches  broad;  these  are 
washed,  (or  should  be,)  perfectly  dean,  and  dried,  and  are  then  ready  to  be 
operated  upon  by  the  lint  machine,  which  is  generally  worked  by  a  woman. 
This  machine  consists  of  a  steel  kxiife  blade  with  parallel  sides,  the  edge  of 
which  is  blunt  or  dull,  but  perfectly  straight;  this  knife  is  fixed  in  a  horizontal 
position  in  a  frame,  which  is  made  to  reciprocate  up  and  down,  by  means  of  a 
treadle  or  pedal.  When  this  pedal  is  pressed  upon  by  the  foot  of  the  workwoman, 
it  causes  the  blade  to  descend  vertically  with  its  edge  across  a  board  or  little 
table,  covered  with  smooth  leather,  whereon  the  linen  is  placed ;  and  on  taking 
the  pressure  ofl"  the  pedal,  the  knife  is  lifted  fix>m  the  work  by  the  agency  of 
springs.  The  linen  is  rolled  very  evenHy  upon  a  cylindrical  stick,  with  the  weft 
in  the  direction  of  the  stick ;  and  consequently  wiUi  ^tbe  warp  threads  of  the 
cloth  rolled  round  it  A  few  inches  of  the  cloth  being  uncoiled,  and  a  few 
threads  of  the  weft  pulled  off*  at  the  end,  leaving  as  it  were  a  fringe  of  the  warp 
projecting,  the  roller  is  held  steadily  with  both  hands  by  the  operator,  who 
begins  by  placing  the  end  of  the  cloth  in  such  a  position  upon  the  work  board, 
that  when,  by  the  pressure  of  the  foot  upon  the  pedal,  the  knife  descends,  iu 
edge  shall  pass  between  the  first  and  second  thread  of  the  weft,  and  press 
across  all  the  warp  threads ;  whilst  the  latter  is  thus  held  *down  to  the  taUe, 


tbe  onenitor  pulb  WV  the  itick  towahli  her,  through  a  ipue  of  fivm  a  qomrter 
bi  half  an  inch ;  the  weft  thread  i>  therebj  puihed  fiirther  along  tbe  warp 
threadi,  and  Irom  the  latter  ia  acraped  the  liol,  by  their  being  diawn  under  the 
edge  of  the  knife.  The  foot  l>«ing  lifted  from  the  pedal,  the  knife  ancendi,  and 
the  operator  pushes  tbe  cloth  forward  again  to  take  tlie  next  thread,  which,  bj 
thepreiinre  of  tbe  knife,  and  the  polling  back  of  the  cloth  at  the  same  instant, 
H  moTed  along  the  threadi  of  the  warp  after  the  lint,  and  raiting  thereb]'  more 
lint.  In  this  manner  the  operadon  ii  conducted,  thread  after  Uiread,  (almoit 
a*  quickly  m  a  person  could  count  them,)  until  all  the  cloth  (or  all  the  n' 
of  cloth  lewn  evenly  togethet)  upon  the  cylindrical  stick  is  worked  off; 
'bta  is  produced,  when  the  work  is  dexterously  performed,  a  continuoua  tender 
sheet  of  thick  downy  linL  Simple  as  this  operation  may  appear,  it  requires 
considerable  practice  to  obtain  the  necessary  skill  and  adroitness  to  do  die  work 
well,  and  enable  the  operator  to  get  a  hving  by  it;  it  is  usually  executed  by  reiy 
poor  women,  who  earn  only  about  ten  shuling*  per  week  at  the  employment 
The  difficulty  consists  in  making  accurate  movements  fay  the  hanu  with 
great  quicknen;  for  if  a  weft  Uiread  ia  crossed  by  the  knife,  the  work  is  checked 
ot  spoiled  inateed  of  forwarded.  The  editor  has  never  met  with  any  published 
deacriptinn  of  this  operation,  but  be  law  it  performed  about  20  years  ago  by  a 
poor  old  womut,  and  this  account  is  sketched  out  from  recollection. 

LIQUEURS.  This  name,  adopted  from  the  French,  ia  given  to  a  Tuiety  of 
odorifeTDus,  fine  flavoured,  alcoholic  liquors ;  the  processei  of  preparing  which 
bare  been  given  in  various  parta  of  this  work ;  see  Gau  om  CoLooHt,  jBao  dc 
I.0CB,&c>    In  thiaplacewe  shall  insert  tbe  descriptianof  a  very  convenient  little 


and  elsewhere,  for  the  purpose, 
liritf  uid  flavouring  ingredients)  in 
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ink  or  tbe  chalk  penetrates  into  their  mbttanoe,  and  consequently  the  more  of 
the  stone  must  be  ground  away  to  remove  them ;  this  is  also  more  necessary 
with  ink  drawings  or  writings  than  with  chalk,  owing  to  the  greater  fluidity 
and  consequent  penetrability  of  the  former. 

The  substances  used  by  the  artist  upon  the  stone,  are  either  lithographic  ink, 
or  lithographic  chalk.  The  former  has  been  described  under  the  article  Ink^ 
(which  see ;)  but— 

The  Ink  for  makmg  trangferM  should  be  somewhat  less  burned,  and  therefore 
softer  than  that  used  for  writing  or  drawing  directly  upon  the  stone. 

LUhcnraphie  chalk  should  have  all  the  qualities  of  a  good  drawing  crayon. 
It  shouUl  be  even  in  texture,  and  carry  a  good  point  The  following  proper^ 
tions  are  recommended :  1 1  os.  of  common  soap,  2  oz.  tallow,  2f  oz.  virgm  wax, 
1  oz.  shell-laa  The  rest  of  the  process  is  the  same  as  in  making  the  ink. 
Less  black  should  be  mixed  with  the  chalk  than  with  the  ink,  its  only  use  being  tu 
colour  the  drawing,  that  the  artist  may  see  the  lines  he  traces.  When  the  whole 
is  well  mixed,  it  should  be  poured  into  a  mould  and  very  strongly  pressed,  to 
expel  any  air  that  may  collect  in  bubbles,  which  would  render  it  spongy. 

Mode  of  dhmwi^.*— IVevious  to  drawing  or  writing,  the  stone  mnst  be  well 
wiped  witn  a  clean,  dry  doth.  The  ink  is  rubbed  with  water,  like  Indian  ink, 
and  is  almost  wholly  used  on  the  polished  stone.  The  chalk  is  used  onl^  upon 
the  grained  stone ;  the  polished  surface  of  the  other  would  not  hold  it  In 
drawing  with  ink,  a  gradation  of  tints  is  obtained  either  by  varying  the  thick- 
ness of  the  lines,  or  their  distances  from  one  another,  as  in  engraving.  The 
ink  lines  on  polished  stones,  being  solid  and  unhroken  throughout,  receive  the 
printing  aU  over;  and  if  the  lines  be  drawn  as  fine  and  as  uniform  as  they  are 
usually  on  copper,  Uie  print  from  them  will  be  in  no  respect  inferior ;  but  it 
requires  a  greater  degree  of  skill  to  execute  as  well  upon  stone  as  is  usually 
done  upon  copper  or  steel. 

In  using  chalk,  the  grained  stone  should  be  very  carefully  dusted,  and  the 
utmost  attention  be  paid  to  prevent  any  lodgment  of  the  smallest  particle  of 
grease^upon  the  surface ;  personal  cleanliness  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  perfection  of  his  work,  especially  in  chalk  drawings.  The  chalk  is  used 
upon  tne  stone  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  crayon  upon  paper;  but  it  is 
of  essential  advantage  in  lithographv  to  finish  the  required  strength  of  tint 
at  onee^  instead  of  going  over  the  work  a  second  time,  the  stone  being  impaired 
in  ite  ability  to  receive  the  second  lining  clearly,  by  the  absorption  of  the 
first  Some  practice  is  requisite  to  use  the  chalk  cleveriy,  as  there  has  been 
no  chalk  hitherto  made  that  will  keep  so  eood  a  point  as  is  desirable.  There 
is  likewise  some  difficulty  experiencea  in  obtaining  the  finer  tints  sound  in  the 
impression ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  lighter  tints  properly,  it  will  be  nrcessary 
to  put  the  chalk  in  a  rest^  as^the  metal  port  crayon  is  too  heavy  to  draw  upon 
the  stone,  llie  editor,  who  sometimes  practises,  is  in  the  habit,  before  he  com- 
mences his  subject,  of  pointing  20  or  30  pieces  of  chalk,  stuck  in  quill  holders, 
and  placing  them  bedae  the  stone  in  a  little  box,  taking  them  up  successivelv  ^ 
as  the  poinu  become  worn  ofl^  so  as  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  cutting  ofi*  chalk 
during  the  work,  which  endangers  the  soiling  of  the  stone.  When  a  very  sharp 
and  delicate  line  is  required,  he  sharpens  the  point  of  the  chalk  upon  paper,  by 
pushing  it  forward  in  an  inclined  positioui  and  twirling  it  round  at  the  same 
time  between  the  fore-finger  and  thumb.  As  the  chalk  softens  by  the  warmth 
of  the  hand,  it  is  quite  necessary  to  have  several  pieces,  to  be  able  to  change 
them.  Some  artists  cut  their  chalk  into  the  wedge  form,  as  being  stronger. 
Those  portions  that  break  off  in  drawing  should  be  carefully  taken  off  the  stone 
by  a  camel's  hair  brush. 

Preparation  of  the  atone  for  printing. — ^The  drawing  being  finished  on  the 
stone,  it  is  sent  to  the  lithographic  printer,  on  whose  knowledge  of  his  art 
depends  the  success  of  the  impressions.  The  first  process  is  to  etch  the  draw- 
ing as  it  is  called.  I'his  is  done  by  placing  the  stone  obliquely  on  one  edge, 
over  a  trough,  and  pouring  over  it  very  dilute  nitric  acid.  It  is  poured  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  stone,  and  runs  down  all  over  the  surface.  The  stone  is  then 
turned,  and  placed  on  the  opposite  edge,  and  the  etching  water  being  collected 
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from  the  tronfth,  is  again  poured  over  it,  in  the  same  manner.    The  degree  of 
strength,  which  is  uiually  about  one  per  cent,  of  acid,  should  he  such  as  to  pro- 
duce a  very  slight  effervescence ;  ana  it  is  derirahle  to  pass  the  etching  water 
two  or  three  times  over  the  darkest  parts  of  the  drawing,  as  they  require  more 
etching  than  the  lighter  tints.     Experience  alone  can,  however,  guide  the  litho- 
grapher in  this  department  of  the  art,  as  different  stones,  and  different  compo- 
sitions of  chalk,  will  be  differently  acted  upon  by  the  acid ;  and  chalk  drawings 
require  a  weaker  acid  than  the  ink.    The  stone  is  next  to  he  carefully  washed, 
by  pouring  clean  rain  water  oyer  it,  and  afterwards  with  gum  water ;  and  when 
not  too  wet,  the  roller  charged  with  printing  ink  is  rolled  over  it  in  both  direc- 
tions— sideways,  and  from  top  to  bottom — till  the  drawing  takes  the  ink.     It  is 
then  well  covered  over  with  a  solution  of  gum  Arabic  m  water,  of  about  the 
consistency  of  oil.    This  is  allowed  to  dry,  and  preserves  the  drawing  from  any 
alteration,  as  the  lines  cannot  spread,  in  consequence  of  the  pores  of  the  stone 
being  filled  with  the  gum.    Afler  the  etching,  it  is  detirable  to  leave  the  stone  for 
a  day,  and  not  more  than  a  week,  before  it  is  printed  from.    The  effect  of  the 
etching  is  first  to  take  away  the  alkali  mixea  with  the  chalk  or  ink,  which 
would  make  the  drawing  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  water ;  and  secondly,  to 
make  the  stone  refuse  more  decidedly  to  take  any  grease.    The  gum  assists  in 
this  latter  purpose,  and  is  quite  essential  to  the  perfect  preparation  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  stone. 

PritUmg, — When  the  intention  is  to  print  from  the  stone,  it  is  placed  upon 
the  platten  or  bed  of  the  press,  and  a  proper  sized  scraper  is  adjusted  to  the 
surface  of  the  stone.    Rain  water  is  then  sprinkled  over  the  eum  on  the  stone, 
which,  beins  dissolved  gradually,  and  a  wet  sponge  passed  lightly  over  all,  the 
printer  works  the  ink,  which  is  on  the  colour  table  placed  beside  him,  with  the 
roller,  in  all  directions,  until  it  is  equally  and  thinly  spread  on  the  roller.     The 
roller  is  then  passed  over  the  whole  stone,  care  being  taken  that  the  whole  draw- 
ing receives  a  due  portion  of  ink ;  and  this  must  be  done,  by  giving  the  roller 
an  equal  motion  and  pressure,  which  will  of  course  require  to  be  increased,  if 
the  drawing  does  not  receive  the  ink  readily.    When  the  drawing  is  first  used, 
it  will  not  receive  the  ink  so  readily  as  it  will  afterwards ;  and  it  is  frequently 
necessary  to  wet  die  stone,  and  roll  it  several  times,  before  it  will  take  the  ink 
easily.    After  this  takes  place,  care  most  be  taken  not  to  wet  the  stone  too 
much ;  the  dampness  should  not  be  more  than  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  ink 
adhering  to  the  stone  where  there  is  no  drawing.     After  the  drawing  is  thus 
rolled  on,  the  sheet  of  paper  is  placed  on  the  stone,  and  the  impression  taken. 
Upon  taking  the  paper  off  the  stone,  the  latter  appears  to  be  quite  dry,  owing 
to  the  paper  having  absorbed  the  moisture  on  the  surface ;  it  must  therefore  be 
wetted  with  a  sponge,  and  again  rolled  with  ink,  the  roller  having  been  well 
worked  on  the  colour  table  oefore  being  applied.    During  the  printing,  some 
gum  must  always  remain  on  the  stone,  altnoueh  it  will  not  be  visible,  other- 
wise the  ink  will  be  received  on  the  stone  as  well  as  on  the  drawing,  by  which 
the  latter  would  be  spoiled ;  so  that  if  by  too  much  wetting,  or  oy  rubbing 
too  hard  with  the  sponge,  the  gum  is  entirely  removed,  some  fresli  gum  water 
must  be  laid  on.     If  the  stone  has  in  the  first  instance  been  laid  by  with  too 
small  a  quantity  of  gum,  and  the  ink  stains  the  stone  on  being  first  applied  to 
it,  gum  water  must  be  used  to  damp  tlie  stone,  instead  of  pure  water.     Some- 
times, however,  this  may  arise  from  the  printing  ink  beine  too  thin,  as  will 
afterwards  appear.     If  some  spots  on  the  stone  take  the  prmting  ink,  notwith- 
standing the  above  precautions,  some  strong  acid  must  be  applied  to  them 
with  a  brush,  and  after  this  is  washed  off,  a  little  gum  water  is  dropped  in 
the  place.   A  steel  point  is  here  frequently  necessary  to  take  off  the  spots  of  ink. 
The  edges  of  the  stone  are  very  apt  to  get  'soiled,  and  generally  require  to  be 
washed  with  an  old  sponge  after  rolling  in ;  they  must  also  frequently  have 
an  application  of  acid  and  gum,  and  sometimes  must  be  rubbed  with  pumice- 
stone.     If  an  ink  is  too  thin,  and  formed  of  a  varnish  not  sufficiently  burned, 
it  will  soil  the  stone,  notwithstanding  the  proper  precautions  are  taken  of  wet^ 
ting  the  stone,  and  preparing  it  properly  with  acid  and  gum ;  and  if,  on  the  other 
band,  the  ink  is  too  thick,  it  will  tear  the  lighter  tints  of  the  chalk  from  the 
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stone,  and  thus  destroy  the  drawing.    The  consideration  of  these  cireiunstanoes 
leads  at  once  to  the — 

Principles  of  the  Printing. — ^The  accidents  just  mentioned  arise  at  the  extreme 
points  of  the  scale  at  which  the  printing  inks  can  be  used,  for  it  is  evident 
that  the  only  inks  that  can  be  used  are  Uiose  which  are  between  these  points ; 
that  is,  thicker  than  that  which  soils  the  stone,  and,  at  the  same  time,  thinner 
than  that  which  takes  up  the  drawing.  Lithographers  are  sometimes  unable 
to  print  in  very  hot  weather,  the  reason  of  which  may  be  deduced  from  the 
foregoing.  Any  increase  of  temperature  will  diminish  the  consistency  of  the 
printing  ink ;  the  stone  will  therefore  soil  with  an  ink  which  could  be  safely 
used  at  a  lower  temperature ;  hence  a  stifier  ink  must  be  used.  Now,  if  the 
temperature  should' increase  so  much  that  the  stone  will  soil  with  any  ink  at  all 
less  thick  than  that  which  will  take  up  the  drawing,  it  is  evident  that  the  print- 
ing must  cease  till  a  cooler  temperature  can  be  obtained ;  for  as  the  drawing 
chalk  is  effected  equally  with  the  printing  ink,  the  same  ink  will  tear  up  the 
drawing  at  the  different  degrees  of  temperature.  This,  though  it  sometimes 
occurs,  is  a  rare  case ;  but  it  shows  that  it  is  desirable  to  draw  with  a  chalk  or 
ink  of  less  fatness  in  summer  than  in  winter;  and  also,  that  if  the  printing 
room  is  in  winter  artificially  heated,  pains  should  be  taken  to  regulate  the  heat 
as  equally  as  possible. 

Other  Dijficultiet  in  Printing,  not  referable  to  the  foregoing  general  Prim^pU.-^ 
If  the  pressure  of  the  scraper  be  too  weak,  the  ink  will  not  be  given  off  to  the 
paper  in  the  impression,  although  the  drawing  has  been  properly  charged  with 
It.  Defects  will  also  appear  from  the  scraper  being  notched,  or  not  correctly 
adjusted,  or  from  any  unevenness  in  the  feather  or  paper.  After  printing  a 
considerable  number  of  impressions,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  drawing 
takes  the  ink  in  dark  spots  m  different  parts.  This  arises  from  the  printing 
ink  becoming  too  strongly  united  with  the  chalk  or  ink  of  the  drawing,  and  u 
the  printing  be  continued,  the  drawing  will  be  spoiled.  The  reason  of  this  is 
easily  ascertained.  The  printing  ink  readily  unites  with  the  drawing,  and 
being  of  a  thinner  consistency,  it  will,  by  repeated  applications,  accumulate  on 
the  lines  of  the  drawing,  soften  them,  and  noake  them  spread.  In  this  case,  it 
is  necessary  to  stop  the  printing,  and  let  the  stone  rest  for  a  day  or  two,  for  the 
drawing  to  recover  its  proper  degree  of  hardness.  If  the  drawing  should  run 
smutty  from  any  of  the  causes  before  enumerated,  the  following — 

Mixture  for  cleaning  the  Drawing  while  printing  must  be  used.— Take  equal 
parts  of  water,  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  oil  of  olives,  and  shake  them  well 
together  in  a  glass  phial,  untu  the  mixture  finoths ;  wet  the  stone,  and  throw 
this  froth  upon  it,  and  rub  it  gentlv  with  a  soft  sponge.  The  printing  ink 
will  be  dissolved,  and  the  whole  drawmg  will  also  disappear,  though,  on  a  close 
examination,  it  can  be  distinguished  in  faint  white  lines.  On  rolling  it 
again  with  printing  ink,  the  drawing  wHl  gradually  re-appear,  as  dear  aa 
at  first. 

Bleached  Paper  m^t  for  LUko^rapldc  Printing, — Accidents  sometimes  occur 
in  the  printing  from  toe  qualities  of  the  paper.  If  iJie  paper  have  been 
made  from  rags  which  have  been  bleached  with  oxy-muriatic  acid,  the  draw- 
ing will  be  incurably  spoiled  after  thirty  impressions.  Chinese  paper  has  some- 
times a  strong  taste  of  alum ;  this  is  so  fatal,  as  sometimes  to  spoil  Uie  drawing 
after  the  first  impression.  When  the  stone  is  to  be  laid  by  after  printing,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  used  again  at  a  future  period,  the  drawing  shoiud  be  rolled 
in  with  a — 

Preserving  Ink ;  as  the  printing  inks  would,  when  dry,  become  so  hard, 
that  the  drawings  would  not  take  fresh  printing  ink  freely.  The  foUowhig 
is  the  composition  of  the  printing  ink: — Two  parts  of  thick  varnish  of 
linseed  oil,  four  parts  of  tallow,  one  part  of  Venetian  turpentine,  and  one 
part  of  wax.  These  must  be  melted  together,  then  four  parts  of  lamp  black, 
very  carefully  and  gradually  mixed  with  it,  and  it  must  be  preserved  for  use 
in  a  close  tin  box. 

Autoaraphk  Inky  or  that  which  is  suitable  for  transferring  on  to  the 
stone  the  writings  or  drawings  which  have  been  executed  on  paper  prepared 
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for  that  purpoae,  should  possess  the  following  properties.  The  ink  ought 
to  be  mebow,  and  somewhat  thicker  than  that  used  immediately  on  stone ; 
so  that  when  it  is  dry  on  the  paper,  it  may  still  be  sufficiently  viscous  to 
cause  adherence  to  the  stone  by  simple  pressure.  The  following  is  the  com- 
position. Dry  soap,  and  white 'wax  free  from  tallow,  each  100  drachms, 
mutton  suet,  30  drachms,  shellac  and  mastic,  each  50  drachms,  lamp  black,  30 
to  35  drachms ;  these  materialB  are  to  be  melted  in  the  way  described  for  litho- 
graphic ink.    (See  Ink,  Lithooraphic.) 

Autographic  Paper, — ^The  operation  by  which  a  writing  or  drawing  is  trans- 
ferred from  paper  to  stone,  not  only  affords  the  means  of  abridging  labour,  but 
also  of  producing  the  writings  or  drawings  in  the  same  directions  in  which  they 
have  been  traced;  whereas,  when  they  are  executed  immediately  on  stone, 
they  must  be  performed  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  which  thev  are  eventually 
to  have.  Thus  it  is  necessary  to  draw  those  objects  on  the  lef^  which,  in  the 
impression,  are  to  be  on  the  right  hand.  To  acquire  the  art  of  reversing  subjects 
when  writing  or  drawing,  is  hoth  difficult  and  tedious ;  while,  by  the  aid  of 
transparent,  and  of  autographic  paper,  impressions  may  be  readily  obtained  in 
the  same  direction  as  that  in  which  the  writing  or  the  drawing  has  been  made. 
In  order  to  make  a  transfer  on  to  stone  of  a  writing,  a  drawing  in  litho 
graphic  ink,  or  in  crayons,  or  an  impression  from  a  copper  plate,  it  is  necessary 
1st,  that  the  drawing  or  transcript  should  be  on  a  thin  and  flexible  substance, 
such  as  common  paper ;  2d,  that  it  should  be  capable  of  being  easily  detached 
from  this  substance,  and  transferred  entirely  on  to  the  stone,  by  means  of  pres- 
sure. But  as  the  ink  with  which  a  drawing  is  traced  penetrates  the  paper  to  a 
certain  depth,  and  adheres  to  it  with  considerable  tenacity,  it  would  be  difficult 
« to  detach  them  perfectly  from  each  other,  if,  between  the  paper  and  the  draw- 
ing, some  substance  was  not  interposed,  which,  by  the  portion  of  water  which 
it  M  capable  of  imbibing,  should  so  far  lessen  their  adhesion  to  each  otlier,  that 
they  may  be  completely  separated  in  every  point  It  is  to  effect  this  that  the 
paper  is  prepared,  by  covering  it  with  a  size,  which  may  be  written  on  with 
facility,  and  on  which  the  finest  lines  may  be  traced  without  blotting  the  paper. 
Various  means  may  be  found  of  communicating  this  property  to  paper.  Toe  fol- 
lowing preparation  has  always  been  found  to  succeed,  and  which,  when  the  opera- 
tion is  performed  with  the  necessary  precautions,  admits  of  the  finest  and  most 
delicate  lines  being  perfectly  transferred,  without  leaving  the  faintest  trace  on 
the  paper.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  strong,  unsized  paper, 
and  to  spread  over  it  a  size  prepared  of  the  following  materials:  starch,  120, 
gum  araoic,  40,  and  alum,  21  drachms.  A  moderately  thick  paste  is  made  with 
the  starch,  by  means  of  heat ;  into  this  paste  is  thrown  the  gum  Arabic  and  the 
alum,  which  have  been  previously  dissolved  in  water,  and  in  separate  vessels. 
The  whole  is  mixed  well  together,  and  it  is  applied  warm  to  the  sheets  of  paper, 
by  means  of  a  brush,  or  a  large  flat  hair  pencil.  The  paper  may  be  coloured 
by  adding  to  the  size  a  decoction  of  French  berries,  in  the  proportion  of  ten 
drachms.  After  having  dried  this  autographic  paper,  it  is  put  into  a  press,  to 
flatten  the  sheets,  and  Uiey  are  made  smooth  by  placing  them,  two  at  a  time, 
on  a  stone,  and  passing  them  under  the  scraper  of  the  lithographic  press,  if, 
on  trying  this  paper,  it  is  found  to  have  a  tendency  to  blot,  this  inconvenience 
may  be  remedied  by  rubbing  it  with  finely-powdered  sandarac.  Annexed  is 
another  recipe,  which  will  be  found  equally  useful,  and  which  has  the  advantage 
of  being  applicable  to  thin  paper,  which  has  been  sized.  It  requires  only  that 
the  paper  be  of  a  firm  texture ;  namely,  gum  tragacanth,  4  drachms ;  glue,  4  ; 
Spanish  white,  8 ;  and  starch,  4  drachms. 

Tlie  tragacanth  is  put  into  a  large  quantity  of  water  to  dissolve,  thirty-six 
hours  before  it  is  mixed  with  the  other  materials ;  the  glue  is  to  be  melted 
over  the  fire  in  the  usual  manner.  A  paste  is  made  with  the  starch ;  and  after 
havinff,  whilst  warm,  mixed  these  several  ingredients,  the  Spanish  white  is  to 
be  added  to  them,  and  a  layer  of  the  sizing  is  to  be  spread  over  the  paper,  as 
already  described,  taking  care  to  agitate  the  mixture  with  the  brush  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  that  the  Spanish  white  may  be  equally  distributed 
thtoughout  the  liquid.     We  will  hereafter  point  out  the  manner  m  which  it  is 
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necessary  to  proceed ,  in  order  to  transfer  writing  and  drawings.  There  aM 
two  autocraphic  processes  which  facilitate  and  abridge  this  kind  of  work  when  it 
is  desired  to  copy  a  fac-simile,  or  a  drawing  in  lines.  The  first  of  these  methods 
is  to  trace,  with  autographic  ink,  any  subject  whatever,  on  a  transparent  paper, 
which  is  free  from  grease  and  from  resin,  like  that  which,  in  commerce,  is 
known  by  the  name  of  papier  vSgStai,  and  to  transfer  it  to  stone ;  this  paper  to 
be  covered  with  a  transparent  size:  this  operation  is  difiicult  to  execute,  and 
requires  much  address,  in  consequence  of  the  great  tendency  which  this  paper 
has  to  cockle  or  wrinkle  when  it  is  wetted.  Great  facilities  will  be  found  from 
using  tissue  paper,  impregnated  with  a  fine  white  varnish,  and  afterwards  sized 
over.  In  the  second  process,  transparent  leaves,  formed  of  gelatin,  or  fish  glue, 
are  employed,  and  the  design  is  traced  on  them  with  the  dry  point,  so  as  to 
make  an  incision ;  these  traces  are  to  be  filled  up  with  autographic  ink,  and 
then  transferred.  We  will  describe,  in  their  proper  places,  these  processes,  as 
well  as  that  of  transferring  a  lithographic  or  a  copper-plate  engravms^. 

Autogrt^hie  Proceues, — ^To  transfer  a  drawing  or  writing  to  stone,  it  is  made 
with  ink  on  paper,  both  prepared  in  the  way  we  have  described.  A  crayon 
drawing  may,  on  an  emergency,  be  executed  auto^raphically ;  but  this  mode  of 
procedure  is  too  imperfect  to  admit  of  procurm^,  by  its  means,  neat  and 
perfect  proofs ;  besides,  it  is  as  expeditious  to  draw  immediately  on  the  stone. 

In  order  to  write,  or  to  draw  on  auto^aphic  paper,  a  little  of  the  ink  of 
which  we  have  given  the  composition  is  oilutea  with  water,  taking  care  to 
use  only  rain-water,  or  such  as  will  readily  dissolve  soap.  The  solution  is 
facilitated  by  slightly  wanning  the  water  in  the  cup ;  and  the  ink  is  dissolved 
by  rubbing  the  end  ^f  a  stick  of  it  in  the  manner  practised  with  Indian  ink. 
liiere  should  be  no  more  dissolved  at  a  time  than  will  be  used  in  a  day,  for  it 
does  not  re-dissolve  so  well,  neither  is  the  ink  so  good,  particularly  for  delicate 
designs,  after  it  has  been  left  to  dry  for  several  days.  1  nis  ink  should  have  the 
consistence  of  rather  thick  cream,  so  that  it  may  form  very  black  lines  upon 
the  paper ;  if  these  lines  are  brown,  good  impressions  will  not  be  obtained.  A 
sheet  of  white  paper  is  placed  under  the  hand  while  writing,  in  order  that  it 
may  not  grease  the  autographic  paper. 

The  stone  used  for  autoeraphy  should  be  polished  with  pumice-stone,  and  the 
impressions  will  be  neat  m  proportion  as  the  stone  is  well  polished.  Auto- 
graphic work  may  be  executed  either  cold  or  warm  ;  that  is,  taking  the  stone 
at  its  ordinary  temperature,  or  making  it  warm  by  placing  it  near  to  the  fire, 
or  exposing  it  to  the  heat  o(  the  sun ;  if  the  first  means  of  warming  be  used, 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  fire  be  not  too  hot,  or  it  will  crack  the  stone ;  the 
temperature  given  to  it  should  be  about  that  of  an  earthen  vessel  filled 
with  lukewarm  water.  The  work  may  be  doney  though  less  perfectly,  without 
warming  the  stone.  When  the  stone  is  thus  prepared,  it  is  fixed  in  the  press, 
and  the  paper  on  which  the  writing  is  made  is  applied  to  it.  The  stone  may  be 
rubbed  witn  a  linen,  slightly  moistened  with  spirits  of  turpentine ;  and  in  every 
case  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  made  perfectly  clean.  The  turpentine  is  left  to 
evaporate ;  and  from  five  to  eight  minutes  before  the  paper  is  applied,  it  is 
wetted  with  a  sponge  and  water  on  the  reverse  side  to  that  on  which  the 
writing  is  done,  so  that  the  moisture  may  penetrate  throughout  every  part. 
The  water,  however,  must  not  appear  on  ihe  paper  when  it  is  about  to  be  laid 
on  the  stone;  but  any  superabundance  which  may  remain  on  it  must  be 
removed  by  a  pressed  sponge.  When  the  paper  is  brought  to  the  proper  state, 
it  is  taken  by  both  hanas  at  one  of  its  extremities,  and  placed  lightly  and  gra- 
dually upon  the  stone,  so  that  there  may  be  no  plaits  formed  in  it,  and  that  it 
may  be  equally  applied  over  its  whole  surface.  Care  must  be  taken  so  to  fix 
the  scraper  that  it  may  bear  steadily  on  the  autographic  paper;  for  if  it  removes 
it  at  all  it  will  change  the  place  of  pressure,  and  the  lines  will  be  doubled. 
There  should  be  at  hand  five  or  six  sheets  of  very  even  mackle  paper,  so  that 
they  may  be  changed  with  each  impression.  The  paper  on  which  the  writing 
or  drawing  is  made  being  placed  on  the  stone,  it  is  covered  with  a  sheet  of 
mackle  paper,  and  subjected  to  a  slieht  action  of  the  press ;  then  to  a  second,  a 
tliird,  or   even  to  more,  until  it  is  believed  that   the  writing  is  perfectly 
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transferred.  At  each  stroke  of  the  press  the  mackle  paper,  which  has  imhibed 
moisture,  is  withdrawn,  and  a  dry  sheet  suhstituted  in  its  place.  Ail  these 
operations  require  to  he  performed  with  expedition  and  dexterity,  particularly 
when  the  stone  is  warm.  The  next  thing  is  to  detach  the  autographic  paper, 
which  will  be  found  adhering  closely  to  the  stone.  To  effect  this,  it  is  well 
wetted  with  a  sponge,  so  that  every  part  of  it  may  he  perfectly  penetrated  hy 
the  water;  it  may  then  he  removed  with  facility,  entirely  detached  from  the 
writing,  which  wiU  remain  adhering  strongly  to  the  stone.  If  this  operation, 
which  requires  much  practice,  he  well  performed,  there  will  not  be  found  the 
sliehtest  trace  of  ink  remaining  on  the  paper.  Should  there  he  any  lines  not 
well  marked  on  the  stone,  they  may  be  retouched  with  a  pen ;  or,  which  is 
better,  with  a  hair  pencil  and  ink ;  but  when  this  is  done,  care  must  he  taken 
that  the  stone  is  quite  dry«  A  part  of  the  sizine  of  the  paper  may  he  found 
dissolved  and  adhering  to  the  stone;  this  may  oe  removed  hy  washing  or 
slightly  rubbing  it  with  a  wet  sponge.  The  stone  is  then  prepared  with  aqua- 
fortis, and  the  impression  taken. 

Autography  is  not  confined  to  the  transferring  of  writings  or  drawings  done 
with  autographic  ink ;  hy  its  means  a  transfer  may  be  ohtained  from  a  sheet  of 
ordinary  printed  paper,  and  with  such  exactness,  that  it  would  be  impossible, 
excepting  to  well-practised  eyes,  to  perceive  the  least  difference  between  that 
printed  m  the  luual  way,  and  that  which  was  the  result  of  the  autographic 
process.  This  mode  is  very  useful  when  it  is  desired  io  unite  oriental  cha- 
racters, which  might  not  he  possessed  with  words,  phrases,  or  lines  composed  in 
ordinary  typography.  In  this  way  have  heen  executed,  in  the  office  of  the 
Count  M.  C.  de  Lasteyrie,  at  Paris,  (from  whose  papers  on  this  subject,  contained 
in  the  Journal  des  Connaissancei  Usttelies,  and  translated  hy  the  learned  editor  of 
the  Franklin  Joumaly  our  account  of  this  art  is  largely  indebted,)  many  pieces,  in 
which  the  French  or  the  Latin  language  was  intermixed  with  words  or  phrases 
in  Chinese  or  Arabic.  In  the  same  way  have  also  heen  executed  typographic 
maps,  in  which  all  the  details  were  lithographic,  while  tlie  names  of  places 
werer  at  first  produced  by  typography,  and  afterwards  hy  autography.  This 
operation  is  hegun  hy  composing  and  arranging,  in  a  typographic  form,  the 
words,  the  phrases,  or  the  lines,  as  they  ought  to  stano.  The  autographic 
paper  is  printed  on  hy  this  form,  and  the  words  in  tlie  oriental  languages  are 
afterwards  written  in  the  spaces  which  had  heen  left  for  them ;  the  whole  is 
transferred  to  a  stone,  which  is  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  from  which  the 
impression  is  taken  in  the  usual  manner.  The  same  mode  is  pursued  in  making 
geographical  maps.  After  having  printed  the  names  on  autographic  paper,  tlie 
other  parts  of  the  map,  but  without  the  names,  are  drawn  immediately  on  the 
stone ;  and  after  having  printed  the  names  on  white  paper,  the  map  drawn 
upon  the  stone,  is  printed  on  this  same  paper. 

Maps,  or  line  engravings  on  copper,  where  the  work  is  not  very  close,  may 
be  multiplied  in  a  similar  way.  For  this  purpose  the  plate  of  copper  is  covered 
over  witn  the  automphic  ink,  diluted  to  a  convenient  consistence.  Instead  of 
the  autographic  ink,  a  composition  is  sometimes  used,  made  of  one  ounce  of 
wax,  one  ounce  of  suet,  and  three  ounces  of  the  ink  with  which  the  ordinary 
impressions  in  lithography  are  taken.  The  whole  is  warmed  and  mixed  well 
together,  and  there  is  a  little  olive  oil  added  to  the  composition,  if  it  is  not 
liquid  enough  to  spread  itself  over  the  plate ;  the  plate  ought  to  he  warmed  as 
usual.  After  havine  taken  the  impression  in  the  rolling  press  on  a  sheet  of 
autographic  paper,  Uie  transfer  may  be  immediately  made  on  the  stone,  after 
having  rubbed  it  with  a  sponge,  dipped  in  tm-pentine.  It  is  necessary  to  give 
three,  four,  or  even  more  strokes  of  the  press,  increasing  the  pressure  at  every 
successive  stroke ;  the  other  processes,  which  we  have  already  described,  are 
likewise  to  be  followed.  It  is  well  to  wait  twenty-four  hours  before  preparing 
the  stone,  in  order  that  it  may  be  better  penetrated  by  the  transferrins  ink ;  it 
is  then  gummed  and  washed,  and  is  ready  for  use.  This  process,  wnich  has 
not  yet  come  much  into  use  amongst  lithographers,  ments  the  attention  of 
artists ;  for  it  affords  the  means  of  re-producing  and  multiplying  geographical 
charts,  and  some  kinds  of  engravings  indefinitely,   so  tliat  they  might  be 
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furnished  at  a  quarter  of  their  present  aotual  value ;  in  fact,  aU  those  which  are 
done  in  lines,  or  those  in  which  the  shadows  are  boldly  executed,  are  capable 
of  re-produdng  good  impressions  by  means  of  autography.  The  operation 
becomes  extremely  difficult  when  it  is  necessary  to  transfer  fine  line  engrav- 
ines ;  the  lines  of  these  are  so  delicate,  and  so  near  to  each  other,  that  they 
either  do  not  take  well  on  the  stone,  or  are  apt  to  be  crushed  and  confounded 
together  by  the  effect  of  the  pressure.  Much  practice  and  address  are  neces- 
sary to  obtain  tolerable  impressions ;  and  this  piurt  of  the  art  requires  improve- 
ment. In  the  office  of  M.  de  Lasteyrie,  they  had  succeeded  in  transferring  to 
stone  a  small  highly-finished  engraving,  which  had  been  printed  on  common 
half-sized  paper.  After  having  dry-polished  a  stone  very  perfectly,  it  was 
warmed,  rubbed  with  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  then  the  engraving  was  applied  to 
it  This  had,  however,  been  previously  dipped  into  water,  then  covert  on  the 
reverse  side  with  turpentine,  passed  again  through  the  water,  so  as  to  -remove 
the  superfluous  turpentine,  and  then  wiped  with  unsized  paper.  In  this  state 
the  engraving,  still  damp  with  the  turpentine,  was  applied  to  the  stone  and  sub- 
mitted to  pressure,  when  it  afforded  verv  good  impressions ;  the  preparation 
not  being  applied  until  it  had  remained  on  the  stone  for  twenty-four  hours. 
The  difficulties  increase,  of  course,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  engravings 
which  it  is  desired  to  transfer  to  the  stone.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
transfer  old  engravings ;  they  have,  however,  aucceeded  but  imperfectly.  It 
would  be  rendering  an  essential  service  to  the  art  to  discover  a  mode  of  re-pro- 
ducinff  old  engravings  by  means  of  autography;  the  imdertaking  presents 
difficmties,  but  from  Uie  attempts  made,  success  does  not  seem  improbable. 

Prmting  from  two  or  more  SUmet  wUh  dijfferent  Coloured  Inks, — ^This  is 
managed  bv  prepariiiff  a  composition  of  two  parts  of  wax,  one  of  soap,  and  a 
little  vermilion.  Melt  them  in  a  saucepan,  and  cast  them  into  sticxs ;  this 
must  be  rubbed  up  with  a  little  water  to  the  thickness  of  cream,  and  applied  to 
the  surface  of  a  polished  stone.  An  impression  is  taken  in  the  common  way  from 
a  drawing,  and  applied  to  a  stone  prepared  in  this  manner,  and  passed  through  the 
press,  taking  care  to  mark,  by  means  of  this  impression,  two  points  in  the  margin 
corresponding  on  each  of  the  stones.  The  artist,  having  thus  on  the  second  stone 
an  impression  from  the  first  drawing  to  guide  him,  scrapes  away  the  parts 
which  he  wishes  to  remain  white  on  uie  finished  impression.  The  stone  must 
now  be  etched  with  acid  stronger  than  the  common  etching  water,  having  one 
part  of  acid  and  twenty  of  water ;  the  whole  is  then  washed  off  with  turpen- 
tine :  this  plan  is  generally  used  in  printing  a  middle  tint  from  the  second 
stone ;  ^e  olack  impression  being  given  from  the  first  stone,  a  flat  transparent 
brownish  tint  is  given  from  the  second,  and  the  white  lights  are  where  the  paper 
is  left  untouched.  The  dots  are  necessary  to  regulate  the  placing  of  the  paper 
on  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  two  stones. 
LITMUS.    See  Archil. 

LIXIVIATION  is  the  application  of  water  to  the  fixed  residue  of  bodies,  for 
the  purpose  of  extracting  the  saline  part. 

LOCK.  A  secret  fastening  for  doors  and  similar  things,  provided  with  an 
arrangement  of  mechanism  designed  to  prevent  the  introduction  or  successful 
operation  of  any  instrument  but  that  which  has  been  made  to  fit  it,  called  the 
key :  there  is  consequently  a  numerous  variety  of  kinds,  qualities,  and  sizes.  A 
good  lock  has  justly  been  regarded  as  the  masterpiece  of  smithery.  Locks  are 
of  great  antiquity ;  according  to  M.  Denon,  they  were  known  in  Egypt  more 
than  4000  years  ago,  which  he  inferred  firom  some  sculptures  on  the  great 
temple  at  Kamac,  representing  locks  similar  to  those  now  used  in  that  country. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  trace  the  earliest  introduction  of  locks  into  this  country ; 
but  there  is  much  evidence  showing  that  ^ery  curious  and  secure  locks  were 
made  many  centuries  ago.  It  appears,  also,  from  the  celebrated  MSS.  of  "  the 
famous  earl  of  Glamorgan,"  entitled  **A  Century  of  the  Names  and  ScantUnge  of 
ettch  Inveniume,"  &c.  as  he  could  "  call  to  mind  to  have  tried  and  perfected," 
(his  notes  being  lost,)  that  the  art  of  lock-making  was  then  by  no  means  in  its 
infancy,  as  he  refers  to  things  as  if  they  were  then  well  known  which  we  now 
regard  as  important  securities  to  locks  ;    and  some  of  them  are  commonly 
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eonsidered  as  beiiig  of  recent  invention.  For  these  reasons  we  think  it  will  not  be 
amiss  to  introduce  in  this  place  some  of  the  ^*  scantling; s  "  alluded  to.  Making 
some  allowance  for  the  quackery  of  the  noble  boaster,  the  reader,  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  construction  of  our  modern  locks,  will  recognise  much  that 
is  now  in  use  to  produce  similar  effects. 

*'  69.  A  way  how  a  little  triangle-screwed  key,  not  weighing  a  shilling,  shall 
be  capable  and  strong  enough  to  bolt  and  unbolt  round  about  a  great  chest,  an 
hundred  bolts,  through  fifty  staples,  two  in  each,  with  a  direct  contrary  motion, 
and  as  many  more  from  both  sides  and  ends ;  and,  at  the  self-same  time,  shall 
fasten  it  to  the  place  beyond  a  man's  natural  strength  to  take  it  away ;  and  in 
one  and  the  same  turn,  both  locketh  and  openeth  it." 

*'  70.  A  key  with  a  rose-tumine  pipe  and  two  roses  pierced  through  endwise 
the  bit  thereof,  with  several  handsomely-contrived  wards,  which  may  likewise 
do  the  same  efiects." 

"71.  A  key  perfectly  square,  with  a  screw  turning  within  it,  and  more  con- 
ceited than  any  of  the  rest^  and  no  heavier  than  the  triangle-screwed  key,  and 
doth  the  same  efiects." 

"  72.  An  escutcheon  to  be  placed  before  any  of  these  locks  with  these  pro- 
perties. First,  the  owner,  though  a  woman,  may,  with  her  delicate  hand,  vary 
the  ways  of  coming  to  open  the  lock  ten  millions  of  times  beyond  the  know- 
ledge of  the  smith  that  made  it,  or  of  me  who  invented  it.  Second,  if  a 
stranger  open  it,  it  setteth  an  alarum  a-guing,  which  the  stranger  cannot 
stop  from  running  out;  and  besides,  though  none  should  be  within  hearing,  yet 
it  catcfaeth  his  hand  as  a  trap  doth  a  fox ;  and  though  far  from  maimine  him, 
yet  it  leaveth  such  a  mark  behind  it  as  will  discover  him  if  suspected ;  the 
escutcheon  or  lock  plainly  showing  what  money  he  hath  taken  out  of  the  box 
to  a  farthing,  and  how  many  times  opened  since  the  owner  had  been  at  it." 

''The  means  of  giving  security  to  locks,"  Mr.  Ainger  observes,  '*  are  of  two 
kinds.  The  first  consists  in  numerous  obstacles  (commonly  called  wardt)  to  the 
passage  of  the  key,  which  requires,  therefore,  a  peculiar  form  to  evade  them. 
The  second  consists  in  a  number  of  impediments  to  the  motion  of  the  boU  ; 
those  impediments  being  so  contrived  that  their  absolute  and  relative  positions 
must  be  chaneed  before  the  bolt  can  be  withdrawn."  To  these  two  Mr.  Ainger 
might  have  added  the  "  ro$€'turmngpipe"  and  the  ''  secret  escutcheon"  from  the 
foregoing  "scantlings,"  which  also  constitute  impediments  to  many  modem 
locu.  Means  of  the  fi^t  class  are  defective,  because  a  surreptitious  instrument 
need  not  thread  the  mazes  of  the  wards ;  it  escapes  them  by  taking  a  path  out- 
side of  them  to  the  bolt,  which  is  unavoidably  left  for  the  passage  of  the 
extremity  of  the  key.  Complexity  in  the  form  of  the  wards,  therefore,  afibrds 
no  absolute  security  aeainst  the  determined  initiated  picker  of  locks,  as  he  can 
take  an  impression  of  the  position  of  the  wards,  and  make  an  instrument  (or 
skeleton)  that  will  avoid  most  of  them,  and  take  the  most  direct  path  to  the 
bolt  or  its  guards.  The  guards  or  impediments  to  the  motion  of  the  bolt  are 
called  tumblers.  A  tumbler  usually  consists  of  a  small  lever,  one  end  of  which 
has  a  little  projection,  which  latches  into  a  notch  cut  into  the  bolt,  and  is  kept 
down  by  a  spring.  It  is  therefore  the  business  of  the  key,  after  it  has  passed 
the  wards,  to  raise  this  tumbler  out  of  the  notch  entirely  before  the  bolt  can  be 
moved,  the  latter  motion  being  efiected  by  the  further  motion  of  the  key  against 
a  carved  portion  of  the  bolt.  Great  exactness  in  the  length  of  the  bit  of  the 
key  is  therefore  necessary  to  make  these  parts  act  properly.  If  the  key  be  too 
long,  it  cannot  enter  the  curved  portion,  and  the  tumbler  is  not  reached ;  and 
if  it  be  too  short,  b^  only  the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of  writmg  paper,  the  tumbler 
cannot  thereby  be  lifted  quUe  out  of  the  notch,  and  the  bolt  is,  in  consequence, 
immovable.  Sometimes  the  key  has  a  step  or  notch  which  acts  upon  the 
tumbler,  whilst  the  other  portion  of  the  end  of  the  key  acts  upon  uie  bolt, 
which  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  false  keys.  A  single  tumbler,  therefore,  con- 
stitutes a  certain  degree  of  security,  and  they  are  usually  applied  to  locks  of  a 
medium  quality.  But  as  this  addition  to  a  lock  increases  the  cost  about  six- 
pence, the  commonest  or  cheapest  locks  have  no  tumbler,  the  bolt  being  held 
m  the  position  in  which  the  key  puts  it  by  the  pressure  of  a  spring.    Locks 
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are,  however,  made,  not  only  without  tumhien,  hut  even  without  wardii,  for 
very  common  purposes ;  and  heing  sufficiently  secure  for  their  objects,  and 
extremely  cheap,  they  are  manufactured  in  immense  quantities,  chiefly  at 
Wolverhampton. 

In  1774  a  g^reat  improvement  in  the  art  of  lock-making  in  this  country  was 
made  by  Barron,  who  took  out  a  patent  for  it ;  it  consisted  in  the  employment 
of  tvo  or  more  tumblers,  of  the  same  construction  as  the  single  one  before 
described,  but  so  arranged  that  they  must  be  operated  upon  at  different  times, 
or  altogether,  and  be  moved  through  different  spaces,  so  as  to  take  them  com- 
pletely out  of  their  notches,  and  set  the  bolt  free  to  be  acted  upon.  The  proper 
Key  has  therefore  a  number  of  steps  at  the  end  of  the  bit,  exactly  adapted  to 
move  the  tumblers  through  the  reouired  spaces ;  and  as  this  arrangement  admits 
of  almost  endless  variations,  ana  is  extremely  simple  in  itself,  very  beautiful 
and  secure  locks  have  continued  to  he  manufactured  on  the  principle  ever  since 
it  was  brought  before  the  public.  The  facilities  of  "  getting  them  up"  are  now 
so  great  at  Wolverhampton  and  Birmingham,  by  the  application  of  machinery 
for  fabricating  the  separate  parts  of  these  (as  well  as  other)  locks,  cliiefly  by 
stamping,  that  the  wholesale  price  of  a  good  Barron's  patent  cabinet  lock  does 
not  exceed  two  shillings ;  the  sale  of  them  is  consequently  very  great. 

Although  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  Barron  reiJly  invented  the  lock 
we  have  been  noticing,  it  appears  from  the  statements  of  Mr.  Ainger,  that  the 
Egyptian  locks  now  m  use  are  constructed  upon  the  same  principle  as  Bar- 
ron's ;  and  as  these  modem  Egyptian  locks  are  the  same  as  those  observed 
upon  the  great  temple  at  Karnac,  the  invention  which  we  have  been  regarding 
as  our  countryman  s,  and  of  modem  date,  is  upwards  of  4000  years  old.    The 
bolt  and  a  fixed  part  of  the  Egyptian  lock  are,  as  described  by  Mr.  Ainger, 
each  pierced  with  any  number  of  holes,  arranged  in  any  chosen  form  ;  those  in 
the  bolt  and  in  the  fixed  part  coinciding  when  the  bolt  is  locked.    These  bolta 
are  occupied  by  pins,  which  are  contained  in  the  fixed  part,  and  descend  into 
the  bolt,  so  as  to  prevent  its  motion  till  they  are  removed  wholly  into  the  fixed 
part.     This  is  effected  by  a  key  having  the  same  number  and  arrangement  of 
pins,  and  of  such  a  length,  that  they  elevate  the  ends  of  the  pins  in  the  lock  to 
the  plane  of  motion  between  the  bolt  and  the  fixed  part.    This  key  is  intro- 
duced laterally  through  a  long  tube,  at  the  end  of  which  it  acts  vertically  upon 
the  pins,  whose  position  therefore  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain.    The  same  prin- 
ciple   was  afterwards  adopted  by   Mr.  Bramah,   (who  took  out  a  patent 
for  it  in  ]  784,)  but  without  the  assistance  of  wards ;  his  mode  of  application 
was,  however,  very  different  from  the  Egyptian.  In  the  latter  the  security  arose 
from  a  concealment  of  the  number  and  position  of  the  impediments ;  in  Mr. 
Bramah's  these  were  discoverable  on  inspection,  and  the  security  depended  on 
the  various  degrees  of  motion  which  the  several  impediments  required  before 
the  bolt  could  be  moved.    'I1ie  office  which.in  ordinary  locks  is  performed  by 
the  extreme  point  of  the  key,  is,  in  Bramah's,  assigned  to  a  lever,  which 
cannot  approach  the  bolt  till  every  part  of  the  lock  has  undergone  a  change  of 
position.  The  lock  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  a  common  axis,  on  which 
six  levers,  crossing  the  face  of  the  lock,  are  united  as  in  a  joint    Each  of  these 
rests  upon  a  separate  spring,  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  its  weight,  or  if  depressed 
by  a  superior  force,  to  restore  it  to  its  proper  position  when  that  force  is  removed. 
The  levers  pass  through  a  frame  by  separate  grooves,  exactly  fitted  to  their 
width,  but  of  sufficient  depth  to  allow  them  a  free  motion  in  a  perpendicular 
direction.     The  joint  or  cnrriage  of  the  levers,  and  the  springs  on  which  they 
rest,  are  fixed  on  a  circular  platform,  turning  on  a  centre,  and  the  motion  of 
this  platform  impels  the  bolt  in  either  direction  by  means  of  a  lever.    The 
inviolable  restraint  upon  this  lock,  by  which  means  it  is  subjected  only  to  the 
action  of  the  key,  is  lodged  in  a  thin  plate,  bearing  at  eacn  extremity  on  a 
block,  and  having  of  course  a  vacant  space  beneath,  equal  in  height  to  the 
thickness  of  the  block  on  which  it  rests.     By  this  plate  the  motion  of  the 
machine  is  checked  or  guided  in  the  following  manner: — on  the  edge  of  the  plate 
which  faces  the  movement  there  are  six  notches,  which  receive  the  ends  of  the 
levers  projecting  beyond  the  frame ;  and  while  they  are  confined  in  this  manner, 
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the  motion  of  the  machine  is  lo  totally  suspended  as  to  defy  every  power  of  art 
to  overcome.  To  understand  in  what  manner  the  proper  key  of  this  lock  over- 
comes these  obstacles,  it  must  be  observed  that  each  fever  has  a  notch  on  its- 
extremity,  and  that  those  notches  are  disposed  as  irregularly  as  possible.  To 
give  the  machine  a  capacity  of  motiooy  these  notches  mast  be  brought  parallel 
to  each  other,  and,  by  a  distinct  but  uneoual  pressure  upon  the  levers,  be  formed 
into  a  groove  in  a  direct  lipe  with  the  eqge  of  the  plate,  which  the  notches  are 
exactly  fitted  to  receive.  The  least  motion  of  the  machine  whilst  the  levers  are 
m  this  position,  will  introduce  the  edge  of  the  plate  into  the  groove,  which  con- 
trolling the  power  of  the  springs,  will  give  liberty  to  the  levers  to  move  in  a 
horizontal  direction,  as  far  as  the  space  between  the  blocks  which  support  the 
plate  will  admit,  and  which  is  sufficient  to  give  the  machine  the  power  of  acting 
on  the  bolt.  The  key  exhibits  six  different  surfaces,  against  which  the  levers 
are  progressively  admitted  in  the  operation  of  opening  the  lock :  the  irregu- 
larity of  these  surfaces  shows  the  uneoual  and  distinct  degree  of  pressure  which 
each  lever  requires  to  bring  them  to  tneir  proper  bearings,  in  order  to  put  the 
machine  in  motion.  Hence  it  appears  that  unless  the  various  heights  of  the 
amrfaces  expressed  on  the  bit  of  the  key  are  exactly  proportioned  to  the  several 
dirtances  necessary  to  bring  the  notches  into  a  straight  line  with  each  other, 
they  must  remain  ummvabfe;  On  this  principle  it  would  be  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  for  any  workman,  however  skilful,  to  construct  a  key  for  the  lock 
when  open  to  his  inspection;  for  the  levers,  being  raised  by  the  subjacent 
afwinn  to  an  equal  height  in  the  frame,  present  a  plane  surface,  and,  conse- 
^nenSvt  convey  no  direction  that  can  Ve  of  any  use  in  forming  a  tally  to  the 
irreguuur  surface  which  they  present  when  acting  in  subjection  to  tlie  key. 
Unless  therefore  we  can  contrive  a  method  to  bring  the  notches  in  the  points  of 
the  levers  in  a  dbrect  line  with  each  other,  and  to  retain  them  in  that  position 
till  an  exact  impression  of  the  irregular  sorfiice,  which  the  levers  will  then 
exhibit,  can  be  taken,  the  workman  wi)!  be  unable  to  fit  a  key  to  the  lock,  or 
to  move  the  bolt  If  such  difficulties  occur  even  when  the  Iock  is  open  to  the 
inspection  of  a  skilful  workman,  much  more  must  we* suppose  it  out  of  the 
power  of  one  who  has  not  access  to  the  internal  parts  to  make  a  false  key. 
These  difficulties  render  it  necessary  in  making  locks  of  this  kind  not  to  fit  the 
key  to  the  lock,  but  to  fit  the  lock  to  the  key.  The  key  must  therefore  be  made 
first,  and  the  inequalities  upon  the  surface  of  the  bit  worked  as  chance  or  fancy 
may  direct,  without  any  reference  to  the  lock.  The  key  being  thus  completed 
and  applied  to  the  surmce  of  the  levers,  will,  by  a  gentle  pressure,  force  them 
to  unequal  distances  from  their  common  station  in  the  frame,  and  sink  their 
points  to  unequal  depths  into  the  space  beneath  the  plate.  While  the  levers  are 
in  this  position,  the  edge  of  the  plate  will  mark  the  precise  point  at  which  the 
notch  on  each  lever  must  be  expressed.  The  notches  being  cut  by  this  direction, 
the  irregularity  which  appears  when  the  levers  resume  their  station  in  the  frame, 
and  the  inequality  of  the  recesses  on  the  bit  of  the  key,  will  appear  as  a  seal 
and  its  corresponding  impression.  The  moving  of  the  bolt,  or  other  parts  of 
the  lock  whereby  it  may  oe  opened,  entirely  depends  on  the  positive  motion  of 
the  levers,  &c.,  as  any  of  them  would,  by  heme  pushed  the  least  degree  too 
much  or  too  little,  entirely  prevent  the  bolt  from  bein^  moved  or  set  at  liberty : 
and  as  the  whole  of  the  levers  are  restored  to  their  situation  when  the  bolt  is 
withdrawn,  the  tally,  or  imoression,  is  totally  destroyed,  and,  consequently,  the 
opening  of  die  lock  is  left  wholly  dependent  on  chance  whiltt  the  said  key 
tff  absent,  as  there  is  no  rule  whatever  to  assist  in  discovering  the  required  posi- 
tion of  each  or  any  of  the  levers,  or  other  movables,  whereby  the  form  of  the 
key  necessary  to  the  opening  of  the  lock  might  be  ascertained.  Mr.  Bramah 
calculated  the  number  of  changes  of  position  that  the  levers  of  such  a  lock  are 
capable  of  before  the  right  one  might  be  discovered,  in  the  following  manner : — 
"  Let  us  suppose  die  number  of  levers,  sliders,  or  other  movables,  by  which  the 
lock  is  kept  shut,  to  consist  of  twelve,  all  of  which  must  receive  a  different 
and  distinct  change  in  their  position  or  situation  by  the  application  of  the  key, 
and  eadi  of  them  likewise  capable  of  receiving  more  or  less  than  its  due,  either 
of  which  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  intended  effect ;  it  remains,  therefore, 
vot.  II.  '  o 
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to  estimate  the  number  producible,  wbich  may  be  thus  attempted : — Let  the 
denominations  of  these  levers,  &c  be  represented  by  twelve  arithmetical  pro- 
rressionals,  we  find  that  the  ultimate  number  of  changes  that  ^ay  be  made  in 
their  place  or  situation,  is  479,001,500 ;  and  by  adding  one  more  to  that  number 
of  levers,  &c.,  they  w«uld  then  be  capable  of  receiving  a  number  of  changes 
equal  to  6,227,019,500,  and  so  on  progressively,  by  the  addition  of  others  in 
like  manner,  to  infinity.  From  this  it  appears  that  one  lock,  consisting  of  thir- 
teen of  the  above-mentioned  levers,  sliders,  or  other  movable  parts,  may  (by 
changing  their  places  only,  witiiout  anv  difference  in  motion  or  sice)  be  made 
to  require  the  said  immense  number  of  keys,  by  which  the  lock  could  only  be 
opened  under  all  its  variations." 

Statements  like  the  foregoing,  apparentiy  founded  upon  just  reasoning, 
obtained  for  Bramah's  patent  an  extraordinary  degree  of  reputation,  and,  for 
the  patentee,  during  many  years,  a  very  lucrative  trade ;  but  this  and  other 
improvements  induced  a  corresponding  study  in  the  art  of  picking,  which  finally 
obtained  a  triumph  over  Bramah's  invention ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  dis- 
covery of  new  means  of  baffling  the  picker's  art,  by  the  introduction  offabe 
notches,  the  reputation  of  these  admurable  locks  wcnild  have  been  destroyed ; 
but,  from  the  apparent  impossibility  of  discovering  the  false  from  the  true 
notches,  or  of  ascertaining  tliose  which  assist  from  those  which  do  not  assist  in 
the  effect  the  lock  is  now  deemed  inviolable ;  it  is  manufiutured  very  exten- 
sively, and  sold  at  very  moderate  prices. 

In  1805,  Mr*  Stansbuiy,  an  American,  came  over  to  this  countiy  with  a  new 
lock,  which  he  patented,  and  was  very  assiduous  in  endeavouring  to  get  it  intro- 
duced ;  in  which  attempt,  however,  he  met  with  so  little  encouragement,  that 
it  might  be  deemed  a  fiulure.  NeverthelcM,  there  was  sufficient  originality  in 
his  contrivance  to  merit  a  notice  in  this  place :  the  key  was  of  the  ordinary 
shape  of  those  with  a  pipe,  but  longer  ana  narrower  in  the  bit,  on  the  lower 
side  of  which  were  a  number  of  pins  projecting  from  its  surface ;  the  key  had 
no  wards,  and  the  lock,  consequentiy,  none;  tne  bolt  was  not  moved  bv  the  key 
immediately,  but  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  revolving  circular  plate, 
attached  to,  and  underneath  which,  was  a  fixed  pin,  that  took  into  a  notch  in 
the  bolt ;  it  was  therefore  the  office  of  the  key  to  remove  the  impediments  to 
the  motion  of  the  revolvinfi^  plate,  which  impediments  consisted  in  a  number  of 
pins  passing  through  it  and  another  fixed  circular  plate  or  bridge  underneath, 
the  said  pins  being  pressed  through  both,  and  made  flush  with  the  surfiice  of 
the  upper  by  the  action  of  springs  rivetted  to  the  bridge.  The  two  plates  thus 
locked  together  were  separated  by  the  projecting  pins  upon  the  key,  which, 
entering  tiie  holes  in  ihe  upper  plate,  pressed  the  sprinff  pins  out  of  them  and 
turned  the  plate  round.  The  pin-holes  in  the  circular  plates  were  not  onpoaite 
to  the  key-hole,  but  on  one  side  leading  towards  the  bolt,  so  that  to  find  them 
out  it  was  necessary  to  push  the  key  shghtiy  against  the  plate  whilst  turning  it 
round. 

Mr.  Lawson  subse^uentiy  took  out  a  patent  for  a  lock,  the  additional  security 
in  which  consisted  in  the  employment  of  a  sliding  curtain,  which  is  drawn 
before  the  key-hole  in  the  act  of  unlocking,  thus  rendering  it  impossible  to 
move  the  bolt  whilst  a  pick  remained  in  the  aperture. 

In  1816  a  lock  was  invented  by  Mr.  Kemp,  of  Cork,  the  security  of  which 
consisted  in  the  adaptation  of  tumblers  or  sliders,  operated  upon  by  two,  three, 
or  more  small  concentric  tubes,  of  different  lengths,  placed  inside  the  barrel  of 
the  key.  These  tubes  were  made  of  such  a  length  as  to  push  back  the  pins  or 
sliders  that  detain  the  bolt,  to  the  required  positions,  until  each  one  corresponds 
with  the  notch  that  is  cut  in  it  for  the  projecting  part  of  the  bolt  Mr.  Kemp 
calls  his  invention  the  union  lock,  firom  the  circumstance  that  it  unites  the 
quah'ties  of  Barron's  and  Bramah's  locks ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
combination  is  effected,  it  affords,  according  to  the  inventor,  a  greater  degree 
of  security  than  either  of  the  former,  or  than  both  of  them  toc^ether,  supposing 
a  lock  of  each  kind  was  placed  on  the  same  door;  and  tiiat  a  dishonest  servant, 
who  does  not  possess  any  particular  ingenuity,  may  be  instructed  by  a  lock* 
smith  how  to  take  the  requisite  impressions  of  either  Barron*s  or  Bramah's 
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keyi^  even  if  he  could  be  intrusted  with  them  only  for  a  few  minutes :  but 
this  cannot  be  done  with  the  key  of  the  union  lock,  as  it  would  require  the 
locksmith  to  examine  it  himself,  and  to  make  several  tools  to  ascertain  its  dif- 
ferent dimensions,  which  he  could  not  do  without  having  it  in  his  possession  for 
aome  considerable  time,  with  leisure  to  make  repeated  trials.  In  tms  remark  of 
Mr.  Kemp's  we  entirely  coincide ;  and  it  still  applies  to  all  locks  hitherto  made 
(1834),  tnat  the  ke^,  when  in  the  possession  of  a  workman,  im^  be  copied; 
and,  in  many,  without  possession.  Mr.  Kemp's  invention  mav  supply  a  nartial 
remedy  for  this  defect ;  but  until  a  complete  one  is  provideo,  the  art  or  lock- 
making  is  imperfect,  and  no  locks  are  inviolable. 

Viewing  the  subject  in  this  light,  it  affords  the  editor  of  this  work  much 
satisfaction  to  state,  that  he  has  in  his  possession  a  lock,  the  key  of  which  cannot 
he  copied ;  a  locksmith  possessing  no  tools  by  which  an  exactly  similar  one 
can  be  made;  and  the  machine  by  which  the  original  one  was  made,  is  so 
arranged  as  to  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  producing  another  like  it  The  lock 
Is  very  simple,  very  strong,  and  can  be  very  cheaply  made.  The  cost  of  a  com- 
plete machine  to  make  them  would  be  about  one  hundred  pounds ;  with  that 
they  might  be  manuiactured  at  one-half  the  expense  of  any  oatent  lock.  The 
inventor  is  desirous  to  have  the  subject  brought  before  tne  public  under  a 
patent,  but  want  of  time  to  devote  himself  to  such  an  object  at  present  obliges 
nim  to  lay  it  aside. 

Locks  have  been  made  which  required  that  tlie  key  should  be  a  powerful 
magnet ;  others,  in  which  an  unusual  and  complicated  motion  must  be  given  to 
the  key ;  and  others,  in  which  an  improper  Key  or  instrument  would  fire  a 
pistol,  or  ring  an  alarum,  as  proposed  bv  the  Marquis  of  Worcester. 

Of  all  the  various  locks  that  have  of  late  years  been  introduced  to  the  notice 
of  the  public,  Mr.  Chubb's  has  obtained  the  greatest  celebrity.  Although  it 
possesses  but  small  claims  to  novelty,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  combines,  in 
an  eminent  decree,  the  qualities  of  security,  simplicity,  strength,  and  durability ; 
and  we  think  mat  the  persevering  and  business-like  manner  in  which  the  inge- 
nious inventor  has  contrived  to  &  it  before  the  public  eve,  has  contributed  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  successful  <'-run"  it  has  nad.  Tne  chief  characteristic 
in  this  lock,  and  that  which  marks  it  as  Chubb's,  is  the  employment  of  a  lever 
called  a  detector,  which  locks  the  bolt  fast  upon  any  of  the  tumblers  being 
bevond  its  assigned  range,  and  shows  that  some  person  has  been  attemnUng  to 
unlock  it  by  a  fidse  instrument  In  other  respects  the  lock  resembles  Barron's 
and  Bramah's ;  and  we  are  disposed  to  question  its  boasted  superiority  over 
those  admirable  inventions  for  a  reason  which  now  forces  itself  upon  our  atten- 
tion. In  Barron's  and  Bramah's  the  picker  has  no  means  of  knowing  whether 
the  tumbleiB  are  lifted  too  high  or  not ;  but  in  Chubb's  he  has  onhr  to  put  the 
detector  kore  de  combat  m  the  first  instance,  by  a  correct  thrust  from  the  out- 
side of  the  door  (which  might  be  accurately  measured)  so  as  to  ^  it  fast  in  its 
place ;  the  detector  then  b^mes  a  stopper  to  the  undue  ascent  of  the  tum- 
blers, and  the  extent  of  their  range  is  thereby  correctly  ascertained :  thus  it 
appears  to  us,  the  deteciar  might  he  converted  mto  a  dtrector  of  the  means  of 
opening  the  lock. 

In  1829  Mr.  Gottlieb  took  out  a  patent  for  improvements  in  locks,  which 
consisted  in  the  application  of  apiece  of  paper  over  the  key-hole,  so  secured  as 
to  prevent  iu  bemg  removed  without  the  mtroduction  of  a  key  passing  through 
it ;  and  hence  any  attempt  to  break  open  the  lock  would  be  mdicated  by  the 
fracture  of  the  paper.  Tne  paper  is  introduced  and  secured  by  means  of  a 
folding  shield  with  a  hole  in  it,  similar  to  the  key-hole,  in  a  lock  plate ;  this  shield 
is  kept  down  by  a  spring  catch,  which  cannot  be  disengaged  for  the  introduction 
of  a  fresh  piece  of  paper,  except  by  the  proper  key,  which  is  furnished  with  a 
projecting  stud  on  the  side  of  the  key-stem,  for  the  purpose  of  disengaging  the 
shield  catch  when  turned.  As  a  source  of  further  seciuity,  the  patentee  pro- 
poses to  employ  chccque-paper,  with  some  design  engraved  upon  it;  and  hj 
naving  this  paper  bound  in  a  checque-book,  and  a  leaf  torn  off  when  required, 
so  that  the  paper  found  in  the  key-hole  at  any  time  being  compared  with  the 
edge  of  the  leaf  in  the  book,  the  substituUon  of  another  paper  would  be 
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discovered.    There  are  few  cases  in  Which  this  plan  can  be  adrantageontly 

employed* 

Messn.  Carpenter  and  Young,  of  Willenball,  in  Staffordshire,  had  a  patent 
in  1830  for  improTements  in  locks.  Their  object  appears,  from  the  specification, 
to  be  the  production  of  locks  of  greater  security  and  stability  than  tne  common 
locks  without  augmenting  the  cost ;  and  also  to  construct  a  lateh-loek,  some- 
what more  convenient  in  use.  The  greater  degree  of  security  is  obtained  by 
having  a  double  set  of  turoUen,  one  set  attached  to,  and  movable  with,  the 
bolt,  and  £bo  other  attached  to  the  plate  of  the  lock  in  the  uaual  way.  Pro- 
jections from  the  stetionary  tumblers  fit  into  elite  in  the  movable  one%  when 
they  are  simulUneously  elevated  to  a  given  position ;  and  in  addition  to  this, 
there  are  notehes  cut  in  the  upper  and  lower  sides  of  the  movable  tumblers,  to 
fit  fixed  pins  prcjectinff  firom  the  plate,  just  above  the  notehes  on  the  upper 
side,  and  just  below  those  of  the  under  side  when  the  door  is  locked,  so  that 
the  bolt  cannot  be  withdrawn  except  by  a  key,  which  raises  each  tumbler  to  an 
elevation  coinciding  precisely  with  the  cute  in  the  original  key,  and  upon  thia 
depends  the  security.  Instead  of  the  usual  lateh  or  spring  bolt  to  room-door 
locks,  the  patentees  cause  this  part  to  drop  into  a  notoh  in  the  striking  plate 
after  it  has  been  elevated  by  passmg  over  an  inclined  plane  upon  it.  In  con- 
nexion with  this  lateh  is  a  tumbler,  by  which  it  is  elevated  through  \he  instru- 
mentality of  a  key,  by  a  handle  on  one  side  of  the  door  and  a  key  on  the  other, 
^  or  by  the  key,  without  using  the  handle.  These  contrivances  nave  manifest 
advantages,  and  are  easily  executed  by  any  locksmith. 

The  application  of  an  inviolable  lock  to  boxes  sent  by  mails  or  other  convey- 
ance, contoining  money  or  other  valuable  property,  that  can  be  opened  only  at 
steted  times,  is,  of  course,  an  object  of  desirable  attainment  in  a  commercial 
country  like  this.  For  effecting  this  object  a  patent  was  token  out  in  November, 
1831,  by  William  Rutherford,  jun.  of  Jedbuivh,  in  Scotland.  This  gentleman 
being  a  bank  agent,  had  no  doubt  sensibly  felt  the  importance  of  having  Uie 
means  of  transmitting,  from  one  town  to  anotlier,  bankers'  parcels  vrith  perfect 
safety.  With  this  view  he  introduces  against  Uie  end  of  the  bolt  a  cnncular 
stop-plate,  to  prevent  the  withdrawal  of  the  bolt  till  the  circular  plate,  which  is 
put  in  rotetion  by  clock-work,  shall  have  revolved  so  as  to  bring  a  notoh  oppo- 
site the  end  of  the  bolt  Now  as  this  noteh  can  be  set  at  pleasure  to  any 
required  distance  from  the  end  of  the  bolt,  the  lock  may  be  secured  against 
bemg  qpened  by  ita  own  or  any  other  key,  till  any  assigned  number  ofhours 
after  it  has  been  locked ;  and  as  the  rate  of  travelling  is  known,  the  box  can 
be  secured  from  robbery  till  it  shall  have  reached  ite  destination.  When  thia 
fastening  is  used  for  porteble  boxes  or  packages,  it  must  be  put  in  motion,  and 
its  motion  regulated  by  springs ;  but  when  it  is  to  be  applied  to  doeete  or  safes, 
the  most  simple  mode  of  giving  motion  will  be  by  a  descending  weight,  and  of 
regulation  by  a  pendulum ;  the  actuating  weight  may  Uien  be  made  to  rest 
upon,  and  disengage  a  locking  bar  in  connexion  with  the  bolt  of  the  lock,  at 
any  assigned  number  of  hours  after  the  fastening  has  been  effected.  In  this 
case  all  Qiat  is  necessary  is  to  cause  the  weight  to  descend  down  a  vertical  scale, 
divided  into  hours,  and  to  raise  it  to  any  assigned  number  when  the  door  is 
locked.  A  still  farther  security  is  obtained  by  the  locking-bar  iteelf  being  pre- 
vented from  being  disengaged  by  any  pressure,  except  by  die  descent  of  the 
weight,  which  is  made  to  come,  in  ite  descent,  into  contact  with  an  inclined  pro- 
jection from  the  lower  end  of  the*hour-8cale,  sending  it  back  and  disengaging 
the  locking-bar  from  a  noteh  thereiiu 

We  might  extend  our  descriptive  account  of  locks  to  numerous  others,  con- 
taining arrangements  of  parte  differing  from  the  foregoing,  and  each  possessing 
a  certain  degree  of  merit,  as  respecte  one  or  more  of  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions of  a  lock ;  but  the  deteil  would  be  uninteresting  and  profitless ;  we  shall, 
therefore  here  close  our  account  of  locks  extraordinary,  by  giving  the  reader  a 
summary  of  those  in  general  use,  of  which  there  are  full  a  hundred  times  as 
many  as  of  the  former.  Indeed,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  locks  in  use  are 
not  required  as  a  security  against  the  dexterous  thief,  but  principally  as  a  check 
upon  the  intrusive  curiosity  and  meddling  of  children  and  servaute ;  and  of  the 
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numerous  tribe  of  petty  pilferers,  there  are  few  who  have  mfficient  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  commou'iocks  to  succeed  in,  or  who  are  daring  enough  to  attempt 
the  picking  of  them.  We  have  already  noticed,  at  page  104,  that  a  vast  Quantity 
of  locks  are  made  without  any  watds  or  other  securities  whatever,  but  the  bolt ; 
and  these  having  been  stamped  with  the  public  approbation,  (to' our  own  know- 
ledge for  nearly  half  a  century,)  what  need  is  there  to  give  two  guineas,  or  two 
shifiings  for  a  lock,  when  a  satisfactory  one  can  be  obtained  for  tufo-pence  ? 
Usefid  trunk  locks  are  indeed  manufactured  by  thousands  of  grosses,  at  a 
wholeMle  price  not  exceeding  one  pennu  each  /  They  are  chiefly  the  product 
of  the  stamping  press ;  but  the  malleable-cast>iron-f6under  is  not  behind-hand 
in  demonstrating  the  power  of  his  art  in  this  manufacture.  The  technical  term 
for  wards,  in  the  lock-trade,  is  wheeU  ;  thus,  they  are  successively  demonstrated 
according  to  this  point  of  their  quality,  1  wheeU  2  wheels,  3  wheels,  4  wheels  ;  and 
to  these  terms  there  is  a  prefixture  called  pkun,  which  means,  no  wards  at  all. 
The  wards  are  simply  short  pieces  of  thin  plate  iron,  rivetted  on  the  upper  or 
lower  plate,  or  on  both  plates,  opposite  or  near  to  the  kev  hole.  If  the  wards 
are  of  a  better  quality,  they  are  dignified  by  a  higher  title,  as  one  ward  round, 
two  wards  round,  &c. ;  which  is  when  the  wards  make  an  entire  circle,  or  nearly  so, 
of  the  lock.  They  are  called  L  ward,  or  T  ward,  or  Zward,  when  the  sectional  form 
of  the  wards  represents  the  figure  of  those  letters.  Copper  wards,  signify  the 
employment  of  that  metal,  instead  of  iron,  to  adapt  them  for  use  in  ceflara,  and 
other  damp  places.  Solid  wards  are  mUch  used,  as  they  are  substantial  and  not 
dear,  being  readily  made  by  casting  in  brass,  and  tumine  in  the  lathe ;  and  they 
largely  assist  in  making /oiu^  locks.  The  term  fine,  in  the  lock  trade,  has  about 
the  same  meaning  as  the  ordmary  application  of  that  adjective  to  smart  persons; 
they  are  a  little  slazed  on  the  surface,  to  dazzle  the  eye,  but  are  coarse  enough 
underneath ;  and  they  have  two  brightrheaded  screws,  one  or  both  of  which 
are  usually  loose.  The  quality  of  the  plates,  bridges,  staples,  springs,  bolts, 
and  other  parts  of  the  interior  of  a  lock,  is  made  to  assimilate  with  the  quality 
of  the  warns,  unless  ordered  to  the  contrary. 

Locks,  according  to  their  uses,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  namely, 
in-door  locks  and  out-door  locks ;  and  of  each  class  there  are  numerous  kinds, 
sizes,  and  qualities.  We  will  name  the  principal,  that  persons  who  want  them 
may  understand  the  distinctive  names  by  which  they  are  known  in  the  trade. 
Commencing  with  the  in-door  class,  the  first  kind  that  occupies  our  attention 
are  those  upon  the  front  doors  of  houses,  called  draw-hack  locks,  as  the  bolt, 
when  not  locked,  is  made  to  spring  to,  and  has  a  knob  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing it  back ;  they  are  generally  made  of  iron,  and  they  are,  therefore,  further 
designated  by  the  term  iron-ritn,  to  distinguish  from  those  having  wooden  stocks, 
eall^  spriug^stock-hcks,  which  are  of  a  cheaper  and  less  elegant  kind,  and  are 
therefore  more  frequently  put  to  back  doors.  For  the  doors  of  rooms,  there 
are  three  principal  kinds,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  mortise,  brass-case,  and 
iron-rim  locks.  Formerly  the  latter  kind  were  put  on  the  doors  of  parlours, 
and  even  drawing-rooms ;  but  their  unsightly  appearance  soon  caused  the 
substitution  of  the  brass-cased  locks.  The  bnght  yellow  metal  was  long  a 
favourite,  but  ingenuity,  seconded  by  good  taste,  introduced  the  mortise-lock, 
which  is  now  rendered  so  cheap,  that  scarcely  any  new  houses,  excepting  those 
for  the  very  poor,  are  built  without  them.  By  the  aid  of  machinery,  and  a 
minute  division  of  labour,  mortise-locks  are  made  at  an  astonishingly  low  price 
at  Wolverhampton ;  and  the  workmanship  of  even  the  commonest  kind  is  sub- 
stantial and  durable.  As  room -door  locks  are  before  every  body's  eyes,  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  all  such  are  specified  in  the  following  manner. 
If  there  be  only  one  bolt  to  it  which  the  key  shoots,  it  is  called  a  dead-lock,  or 
doset-loek;  if  there  be  in  addition  a  spring  bolt,  with  a  handle  to  onen  it,  it  is 
called  a  two-boU  lock';  andif  there  be  a  private  bolt  besides,  it  is  called  a  three- 
b<dt  lock.  It  is  also  necessary  to  specify  the  kind  of  handles  required,  {knobs 
or  rin^,  &c.) ;  the  hand  (right  or  left) ;  the  thickness  of  the  doors ;  and  if  plain 
wards,  round  wards,  tumblers,  patent,  &c. 

Under  the  general  term  of  cabinet  locks,  are  comprehended  a  great  varieb^  of 
kinds,  such  as  cupboard,  book-case,  desk,  portable  desk,  table,  drawer,  or  till,  box. 
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cheH,  eaddif,  Arc  These  also  partake  of  three  forms,  as  restwcU  the  manner  of 
fixing  them.  They  are  called  gtraight,  when  the  plate  of  the  lock  is  to  be 
screwed  with  its  flat  side  against  the  wood-work ;  eutt  when  the  wood  is  to  be 
cut  away  to  let  in  the  lock  flush  with  the  surface ;  and  martue^  when  a  mortise 
cavity  is  to  be  made  edgeways  in  the  wood  for  its  reception.  The  sixes  of  these 
locks  vary  from  1  to  5  mches ;  they  are  made  in  both  iron  and  brass,  and  the 
qualities  are  distinguished  by  the  terms  already  mentioned. 

Of  the  out-door  locks,  those  used  for  gates,  stables,  sheds,  &c.  are  for  the 
roost  part  wooden  stcdc-toeHu ;  of  these  there  are  many  qualities ;  the  common  or 
Bembury,  the  bastardy  the  fine,  and  many  qualities  alMve  the  latter,  which  would 
require  too  lengthened  an  explanation ;  the  internal  parts  being  made  of  cop- 
per, iron,  and  brass.  There  are  also  the  D  and  the  p  gate  locks,  and  the  very 
numerous  family  of  padlocks ;  for  information  upon  which  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  his  locksmith,  as  a  volume  might  be  filled  with  those  and  others 
which  we  have  necessarily  omitted. 

LOG.  A  machine  or  apparatus  used  to  measure  the  rate  of  a  ship's  velocity 
through  the  water.  For  this  purpose  there  are  various  inventions ;  but  the  one 
mostly  used  is  the  following,  and  called  the  common  log.  It  u  a  piece  of  thin 
board,  forming  the  quadrant  of  a  circle  of  about  six  inches  radius,  and  balanced 
by  a  small  plate  of  lead  nailed  on  the  circular  part,  so  as  to  swim  perpendicu- 
larly in  the  water,  with  the  greater  part  immersed.  The  log  line  is  fiatened  to 
the  log  by  means  of  two  legs,  one  of  which  is  knotted  through  a  hole  at  one 
corner,  while  the  other  is  attached  to  a  pin  fixed  in  a  hole  at  the  other  comer, 
so  as  to  draw  out  occasionally.  The  log  line,  being  divided  into  certain  spaces, 
which  are  in  proportion  to  an  equal  number  of  geographical  miles,  as  a  half  or 
a  quarter  minute  is  to  an  hour  of  time,  is  wound  upon  the  reel.  The  whole  b 
employed  to  measure  the  ship*s  head-way  in  the  following  manner ;  the  reel 
being  held  by  one  man,  and  the  half  minute  glass  by  another,  the  mate  of  the 
watch  fixes  the  pin,  and  throws  the  log  over  the  stem,  which  swimming  nerpen- 
dicularly,  feels  an  immediate  resistance,  and  is  considered  as  fixed ;  tne  line 
being  slackened  over  the  stem  to  prevent  the  pin  coming  out.  The  knots  are 
measured  from  a  mark  on  the  line,  at  the  distance  of  12  or  15  fathoms  from  the 
log ;  the  glass  is  therefore  turned  at  the  instant  that  the  mark  passes  over  the 
stem ;  and  as  soon  as  the  sand  in  the  glass  has  run  out,  the  line  is  stopped ; 
the  water  being  then  on  the  log,  dislodges  the  pin,  so  that  the  board  now  mdy 
presenting  its  edge  to  the  water,  is  easily  drawn  aboard.  The  number  of  knots 
and  fathoms  which  had  ran  off  at  the  expiration  of  the  glass,  determines  the 
ship's  velocity.  The  half-minute  glass  and  divisions  on  the  line  should  be 
frequently  measured,  to  determine  any  variation  in  either  of  them,  and  make 
an  allowance  accordingly.  If  the  glass  rans  30  seconds,  the  distance  between 
the  knots  should  be  50  feet  When  it  runs  more  or  less,  it  should,  therefore,  be 
corrected  by  the  following  analogy : — as  30  is  to  50  so  is  the  number  of  seconds 
of  the  glass  to  the  distance  between  the  knots  upon  the  line.  The  heat  or 
moisture  of  the  weather  having  often  a  considerable  effect  upon  the  glan,  ao 
as  to  make  the  sand  ran  faster  or  slower,  it  should  be  frequently  tried  by  the 
vibration  of  a  pendulum.  The  inventor  of  this  simple  and  admirable  contri- 
vance is  unknown ;  and  no  mention  of  it  occurs  till  the  year  1607,  in  an  account 
of  an  East  India  voyaee,  published  by  Samuel  Purchas.  Since  that  period,  the 
log  has  been  in  generid  use,  and  many  improvements  have  been  made  upon  it. 
One  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  improvements,  is  that  invented  by 
Mr.  James  Hookey,  a  midshipman  in  the  navy,  who  received  a  honorary 
medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts  for  the  same. 

The  advantages  gained  by  Mr.  Hookey's  invention  are,  that  itgives  the  di»- 
tance  the  ship  runs  more  correctly,  as  it  remains  more  stationary  in  the  water 
than  the  one  generally  in  use ;  and  when  required  to  be  hauled  into  the  ship,  by 
giving  it  a  sudden  jerk,  the  toggle  swivels  round,  and  disengages  the  line  from 
the  spring,  in  consequence  of  wnich,  the  log  ship  reverses  its  position,  and  may 
then  oe  pulled  into  the  ship  with  the  greatest  ease.  With  respect  to  the  lines, 
Mr.  Hookey  recommends,  that  they  be  saturated  in  a  composition  of  oil,  which 
makes  them  more  buoyant  and  pliant,  and  prevents  kinking;  it  likewise  prevents 
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Iheir  contractiiig,  which  in  a  new  line  is  about  20  feet  In  50  fiikhomt.  As  many 
■erious  accidents  are  likely  to  occur  by  gettinff  a  false  depth  of  water,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  contraction  of  the  Une  attached  to  the  leao,  it  becomes  an  object 
worthy  of  attention  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  such  accidents  t^ine  place. 
The  log  is  formed  like  a  fish.  Fig.  1  represents  one  running  out,  and  Fig,  2 
the  same,  in  the  act  of  being  puUed  in ;  r  the  toggle,  s  the  spring ;  the  eye  of 
the  line  is  put  on  the  toggle,  which  is  then  pushed  under  the  spring;  the  flap 
board  i  falls  down,  and  the  fish  runs  out  When  the  line  is  taught,  a  sudden 
jerk  will  make  the  toggle  pass  the  ipring  and  let  go  the  line ;  the  fish  then 
•wings  round,  the  flap  board  t  closes,  and  it  is  easily  pulled  in.  Fig.  3  shows 
the  under  side ;  the  flap-board  t  is  jointed  to  the  fish  by  the  strap  of  the  copper 
V,  which  passes  round  a  pin  ///^  and  this  nin  is  held  bv  the  copper  strap  w; 
the  line  is  attached  to  the  log  by  a  loop  whicn  goes  in  at  the  moutn,  and  b  hdd 
by  a  peg  which  forms  the  eye ;  the  flap4ioard  <,  if  made  of  copper,  has  a  piece 
of  wood  rivetted  to  it  in  the  middle  to  stiffen  it ;  if  made  of  wood,  a  slip  of  lead 
or  copper  » is  rivetted  on,  to  make  it  heavy  enough  to  drop  down  readily  when 
thrown  into  the  water.  Fig.  4  is  a  top  view  of  one  made  thin  and  wide^  like  a 
flat  dish ;  the  spring  $,  which  holds  the  toggle  is  underneath,  beneath  the  fish 
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and  the  flap*  board  <;  the  spring  may  be  above  or  below  in  either  case.  The 
following  are  the  instructions  given  for  usins  the  log^hin.  The  eye  in  the 
line  is  to  be  put  over  the  toggle,  on  the  tail  of  the  fish,  ana  when  the  line  is  all 
run  out  firom  the  reel,  and  it  becomes  taught,  b^  giving  it  a  sudden  jerk,  the 
toggle  will  swivel  out;  the  fish  will  then  reverse  its  position,  float  on  the  sur- 
fiice  of  the  water,  and  may  be  hauled  into  the  ship  with  the  sreatest  ease. 
When  it  is  necessary  to  shift  the  line  at  the  head  <^  the  fish,  knock  out  the  peg 
that  forms  the  eye,  and  the  Une  will  then  disengage  itself;  and  in  attaching 
another  line,  make  an  eye  in  it,  and  pass  it  into  the  mouth  of  the  fish  perpen- 
dicularly, tlurough  which  put  the  peg  that  forms  the  eye,  and  it  will  be  quite 
secure.  The  inventor  strongly  recommends  that  all  W  lines,  and  lines  to  the 
lead,  should  be  saturated  for  one  hour  in  linseed  and  lamp  oil,  three-fourths  of 
the  former,  and  one-fourth  of  the  latter  well  mixed  together,  after  which,  hang 
ihem  up  to  dry ;  contraction  will  thus  be  prevented,  and  they  will  be  pliable 

and  buoyant 

LOGARITHMS  are  series  of  artificial  numbers,  so  arranged  with  reference 
to  a  set  of  natural  numbers  that  the  addition  of  the  logarithms  shall  correspond 
with  the  multiplication  of  the  natural  numbers  belonging  to  them ;  and  sub- 
traction of  logarithms  answers  for  division ;  while  involution,  or  the  raising  of 
powers,  is  performed  by  the  multiplication  of  logarithms ;  and  evolutioUf  or  the 
•ztzaction  of  roots,  by  the  division  of  logarithms. 
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To  illUBtrate  this,  let  us 


For  Natural  Numbers  the  ) 
Geometrical  Series  . .  ) 

And  for  their  Logarithms  } 
the  Arithmetical  Series  ) 


1 

0 

10 

1 

100 
2 

1000 
3 

10000 
4 

100000 
5 

1000000 
6 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  log.  of  I  is  0,  that  of  10  is  1,  of  100  is  2,  &c. ; 
that  the  log.  of  any  number  below  10  is  a  fraction,  above  10  and  under  100  is  I ; 
with  a  fraction,  and  between  1000  and  100,  is  2  with  a  fraction,  and  so  on. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  portion  of  a  log.  which  constitutes  the  whole  number, 
and  is  denominated  the  Indbx,  is  always  one  less  than  the  numbers  of  figures 
for  which  it  is  the  log.  This  general  rule  is  so  easy  of  application,  that  the 
Indexes  of  Logarithms  are  never  printed  in  the  tables,  but  left  to  be  supplied 
by  the  operator. 

The  rule  for  determining  the  Index  descends  as  well  as  ascends,  and  applies 
with  equal  facility  to  numbers  below  and  above  unity ;  but  when  appiied  to 
numbers  below  unity,  it  must  be  distinguished  by  a  negative  sign  thus — 

NA'TURAL  NUMBER.  LOOARITHIf. 


•000001 

•00001 

•0001 

•001 

•01 

•1 


1- 
10- 
100 
1000 
&c. 


6^0000000 
5-0000000 
4-0000000 
3-0000000 
2-0000000 

10000000 
00000000 
1-0000000 
2-0000000 
3-0000000 
&c. 


To  furnish  the  means  of  illustrating  this  important  subject  by  a  few  examples, 
and  to  give  the  reader  an  opportunity  of  working  cases  by  logarithms  when  the 
numbers  to  be  operated  upon  are  not  very  large,  we  subjoin 

A  TABLE  OF  LOGARITHMS  OF  NUMBERS, 

From  1  to  1000. 


Number  1  to  100,  and  their  Logarithms. 

1 

•0000000 

21 

•3222193 

41 

•6127839 

61 

•7853298 

81 

•9084850 

2 

•3010300 

22 

•3424227 

42 

•6232493 

62 

•7923917 

82 

•9138139 

3 

•4771213 

23 

•3617278 

43 

•6334685 

63 

•7993405 

83 

•9190781 

4 

•6020600 

24 

-3802112 

44 

-6434527 

64 

•8061800 

84 

•9242793 

5 

•6989700 

25 

•3979400 

45 

•6532125 

65 

•8129134 

85 

•9294189 

6 

•7781513 

26 

•4149733 

46 

•6627578 

66 

•8195439 

86 

•9344985 

7 

•8450980 

27 

-4313638 

47 

•6720979 

67 

•8260748 

87 

•9395193 

8 

•9030900 

28 

•4471580 

48 

•6812412 

68 

•8325089 

88 

•9444827 

9 

•9542425 

29 

•4623980 

49 

•6901961 

69 

•8388491 

89 

•9493900 

10 

•0000000 

30 

•4771213 

50 

•6989700 

70 

•8450980 

90 

•9542425 

11 

•0413927 

31 

•4913617 

51 

•7075702 

71 

•8512583 

91 

•9590414 

12 

•0791812 

32 

•5051500 

52 

•7160033 

72 

•8573325 

92 

•9637878 

13 

•1139434 

33 

-5185139 

53 

•7242759 

73 

•8633229 

93 

•9684829 

14 

•1461280 

34 

•5314789 

54 

•7323938 

74 

•8692317 

94 

•9731279 

15 

•1760913 

35 

•5440680 

55 

•7403627 

75 

•8750613 

95 

•9777236 

IG 

•2041200 

36 

•5563025 

56 

•7481880 

76 

•8808136 

96 

•9822712 

17 

•2304489 

37 

•5682017 

57 

•7558749 

77 

•8864907 

97 

•9867717 

18 

•2552725 

38 

•5797836 

58 

•7634280 

78 

•8920946 

98 

•9912261 

19 

•2787536 

39 

•5910646 

59 

•7708520 

79 

•8976271 

99 

•9956352 

20 

•3010300 

40 

•6020600 

60 

•7781513 

80 

•9030900 

100 

•0000000 
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sruM. 

LOO. 

KOM. 

LOO. 

,MVM. 

200 

LOO.  « 

MUM. 

LOO. 

NUM. 

LOO. 

100 

0000000 

150 

1760913 

3010300 

250 

3979400 

300 

4771213 

101 

0043214 

151 

1789769 

201^ 

a031961 

251 

3996737 

301 

4785665 

102 

0086002 

152 

1818436 

202 

3053514 

252 

4014005 

302 

4800069 

103 

0128372 

153 

1846914 

203 

3074960 

253 

4031205 

303 

4814426 

104 

0170333 

154 

1875207 

204 

3096302 

254 

4048337 

304 

4828736 

105 

0211893 

155 

1903317 

205 

3117539 

255 

4065402 

305 

4842998 

106 

0253059 

156 

1931246 

206 

3138672 

256 

4082400 

306 

4857214 

107 

0293838 

157 

1958997 

207 

3159703 

257 

4099331 

307 

4871384 

108 

0334238 

158 

1986571 

208 

3180633 

258 

4116197 

308 

4885507 

109 

0374265 

159 

2013971 

209 

3201463 

259 

4132998 

309 

4899585 

110 

0413927 

160 

2041200 

210 

3222193 

260 

4149733 

810 

4913617 

111 

0453230 

161 

2068259 

211 

3242825 

261 

4166405. 

311 

4927604 

112 

0492180 

162 

2095150 

212 

3269359 

262 

4183013 

312 

4941546 

113 

0530784 

163 

2121876 

213 

3283796 

263 

4199557 

313 

4955443 

114 

0569049 

164 

2148438 

214 

3304138 

264 

4216039 

314 

4969296 

115 

0606978 

165 

2174839 

215 

3324385 

265 

4232459 

315 

4983106 

116 

0644580 

166 

2201081 

216 

3344538 

266 

4248816 

316 

4996871 

117 

0681859 

167 

2227165 

217 

3364597 

267 

4265113 

317 

5010593 

118 

0718820 

168 

2253093 

218 

3384565 

268 

4281348 

318 

5024271 

119 

0755470 

169 

2278867 

219 

3404441 

269 

4297523 

319 

5037907 

120 

0791812 

170 

2304489 

220 

3424227 

270 

4313638 

320 

5051500 

121 

0827854 

171 

2329961 

221 

3443923 

271 

4329693 

321 

5065050 

122 

0863598 

172 

2355284 

222 

3463530 

272 

4345689 

322 

5078559 

123 

0899051 

173 

2380461 

223 

3483049 

273 

4361626 

323 

5092025 

124 

0934217 

174 

2405492 

224 

3502480 

274 

4377506 

324 

5105450 

125 

0969100 

175 

2430380 

225 

3521825 

275 

4393327 

325 

5118834 

126 

1003705 

176 

2455127 

226 

3541084 

276 

4409091 

326 

5132176 

127 

1038037 

177 

2479733 

227 

3560259 

277 

4424798 

327 

5145478 

128 

1072100 

178 

2504200 

228 

3579348 

278 

4440448 

328 

5158738 

129 

1105897 

179 

2528530 

229 

3598355 

279 

4456042 

329 

5171959 

130 

1139434 

180 

2552725 

230 

3617278 

280 

4471580 

330 

5185139 

131 

1172713 

181 

2576786 

231 

3636120 

281 

4487063 

331 

5198280 

132 

1205739 

182 

2600714 

232 

3654880 

282 

4502491 

332 

5211381 

133 

1238516 

183 

2624511 

233 

3673559 

283 

4517864 

333 

5224442 

134 

1271048 

184 

2648178 

234 

3692159 

284 

4533183 

334 

5237465 

135 

1303338 

185 

2671717 

235 

3710679 

285 

4548449 

335 

5250448 

136 

1335389 

186 

2695129 

236 

3729120 

286 

4563660 

336 

5263393 

137 

1367206 

187 

2718416 

237 

3747483 

287 

4578819 

337 

5276299 

138 

1398791 

188 

2741578 

238 

3765770 

288 

4593925 

338 

5289167 

139 

1430148 

189 

2764618 

239 

3783979 

289 

4608978 

339 

5301997 

140 

1461280 

190 

2787536 

240 

3802112 

290 

4623980 

340 

5314789 

141 

1492191 

191 

2810334 

241 

3820170 

291 

4638930 

341 

5327544 

142 

1522883 

192 

2833012 

242 

3838154 

292 

4653829 

342 

5340261 

143 

1553360 

193 

2855573 

243 

3856063 

293 

4668676 

343 

5352941 

144 

1583625 

194 

2878017 

244 

3873898 

294 

4683473 

344 

5365584 

145 

1613680 

195 

2900346 

245 

3891661 

295 

4698220 

345 

5378191 

146 

1643529 

196 

2922561 

246 

3909351 

296 

4712917 

346 

5390761 

147 

1673173 

197 

2944662 

247 

3926970 

297 

4727564 

347 

5403295 

148 

1702617 

198 

2966652 

248 

3944517 

298 

4742163 

348 

5415792 

149 

1731863 

199 

2988531 

249 

3961993 

299 

4756712  j  3^9  5428254 

VOL.  1 1. 
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NOM.    LOG. 

NUM. 

LOO. 

NUM. 

LOO. 

NUM. 

LOO. 

NUM. 

LOO. 

350  5440680 

400 

6020600 

450 

6532125 

500 

6989700 

550 

7403627 

351 

5453071 

401 

6031444 

451 

6541765 

501 

6996377 

551 

7411516 

352 

5465427 

402 

6042261 

452 

6551384 

502 

7007037 

552 

7419391 

353 

5477747 

403 

6053050 

453 

6560982 

503 

7015680 

553 

7427251 

354 

5490033 

404 

6063814 

454 

6570559 

504 

7024305 

554 

7435098 

355 

5502284 

405 

6074550 

455 

6580114 

505 

7(}32914 

555 

7442930 

356 

5514500 

406 

6085260 

456 

6589648 

506 

7041505 

556 

7450748 

357 

5526682 

407 

6095944 

457 

6599162 

507 

7050080 

557 

7458552 

358 

5538830 

^8 

6106602 

458 

6608655 

508 

7058637 

558 

7466342 

359 

5550944 

409 

6117233 

459 

6618127 

509 

7067178 

559 

7474118 

360 

5563025 

410 

6127839 

460 

6627578 

510 

7075702 

560 

7481880 

361 

5575072 

411 

6138418 

461 

6637009 

511 

7084209 

561 

7489629 

362 

5587086 

412 

6148972 

462 

6646420 

512 

7092700 

562 

7497363 

363 

5599066 

413 

6159501 

463 

6655810 

513 

7101174 

563 

7505084 

364 

5611014 

414 

6170003 

464 

6665180 

514 

7109631 

564 

7512791 

365 

5622929 

415 

6180481 

465 

6674530 

515 

7118072 

565 

7520484 

366 

5634811 

416 

6190933 

466 

6683859 

516 

7126497 

566 

7528164 

367 

5646661 

417 

6201361 

467 

6693169 

517 

7134905 

567 

7535831 

368 

5658478 

418 

6211763 

468 

6702459 

518 

7143298 

568 

7543483 

369 

5670264 

419 

6222140 

469 

6711728 

519 

7151674 

569 

7551123 

370 

5682017 

420 

6232493 

470 

6720979 

520 

7160033 

570 

7558749 

371 

5693739 

421 

6242821 

471 

6730209 

521 

7168377 

571 

7566361 

372 

5705429 

422 

6253125 

472 

6739428 

522 

7176705 

572 

7573960 

373 

5717088 

423 

6263404 

473 

6748611 

523 

7185017 

573 

7581546 

374 

5728716 

424 

6273659 

474 

6757783 

524 

7193313 

574 

7589119 

375 

5740313 

425 

6283889 

475 

6766936 

525 

7201593 

575 

7596678 

376 

5751878 

426 

6294096 

476 

6776070 

526 

7209857 

576 

7604225 

377 

5763414 

427 

6304279 

477 

6785184 

527 

7218106 

577 

7611758 

378 

5774918 

428 

6314438 

478 

6794279 

528 

7226339 

578 

7619278 

379 

5786392 

429 

6324573 

479 

6803355 

529 

7234557 

579 

7626786 

380 

5797836 

430 

6334685 

480 

6812412 

530 

7242759 

580 

7634280 

381 

5809250 

431 

6344773 

481 

6821451 

531 

7250945 

581 

7641761 

382 

5820634 

432 

6354837 

482 

6830470 

532 

7259116 

582 

7649230 

383 

JUIA-VOfifi 
OfPvXtfOO 

433 

6364879 

483 

6839471 

533 

7267272 

583 

7656686 

384 

5843312 

434 

6374897 

484 

6848454 

534 

7275413 

584 

7664128 

385 

5854607 

435 

6384893 

485 

6857417 

535 

7283538 

585 

7671559 

386 

5865873 

436 

6394865 

486 

6866363 

536 

7291648 

586 

7678976 

387 

5877110 

437 

6404814 

487 

6875290 

537 

7299743 

587 

7686381 

388 

5888317 

438 

6414741 

488 

6884198 

538 

7307823 

588 

7693773 

389 

5899496 

439 

6424645 

489 

6893089 

539 

7315888 

589 

7701153 

390 

5910646 

440 

6434527 

490 

6901961 

540 

7323938 

590 

7708520 

391 

5921768 

441 

6444386 

491 

6910815 

541 

7331973 

591 

7715875 

392 

5932861 

442 

6454223 

492 

6919651 

542 

7339993 

592 

7723217 

393 

5943926 

•443 

6464037 

493 

6928469 

543 

7347998 

593 

7730547 

394 

5954962 

444 

6473830 

494 

6937269 

544 

7355989 

594 

7737864 

395 

5965971 

445 

6483600 

495 

6946052 

545 

7363965 

595 

7745170 

396 

5976952 

446 

6493349 

496 

6954817 

546 

7371926 

596 

7752463 

397 

5987905 

447 

6503075 

497 

6963564 

547 

7379873 

597 

7759743 

398 

5998831 

448 

6512780 

498 

6972293 

548 

7387806 

598 

7767012 

399 

6009729 

449 

6522463 

499 

6981005 

549 

7395723 

599 

7774268 
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JKUM. 

LOO. 

NUM. 

650 

LOO. 

NUM. 

700 

LOO. 

NUM. 

LOO. 

NUM. 

LOO. 

600 

7781513 

8129134 

8450980 

750 

8750613 

800 

9030900 

601 

7788745 

651 

8135810 

701 

8457180 

751 

8756399 

801 

9036325 

602 

7795965 

652 

8142476 

702 

8463371 

752 

8762178 

802 

9041744 

603 

7803173 

653 

8149132 

703 

8469553 

753 

8767950 

803 

9047155 

604 

7810369 

654 

8155777 

704 

8475727 

754 

8773713 

804 

9052560 

605 

7817554 

655 

8162413 

705 

8481891 

755 

8779470 

805 

9057959 

606 

7824726 

656 

8169038 

706 

8488047 

756 

8785218 

806 

9063350 

607 

7831887 

657 

8175654 

707 

8494194 

757 

8790959 

807 

9068735 

608 

7839036 

658 

8182259 

708 

8500333 

758 

8796692 

808 

9074114 

609 

7846173 

659 

8188854 

709 

8506462 

759 

8802418 

809 

9079485 

610 

7853298 

660 

8195439 

710 

8512583 

760 

8808136 

810 

9084850 

611 

7860412 

661 

8202015 

711 

8518696 

761 

8813847 

811 

9090209 

612 

7867514 

662 

8208580 

712 

8524800 

762 

8819550 

812 

9095560 

613 

7874605 

663 

8215135 

713 

8530895 

763 

8825245 

813 

9100905 

614 

7881684 

664 

8221681 

714 

8536982 

764 

8830934 

814 

9106244 

615 

7888751 

665 

8228216 

715 

8543060 

765 

8836614 

815 

9111576 

616 

7895807 

666 

8234742 

716 

8549130 

766 

8842288 

816 

9116902 

617 

7902852 

667 

8241258 

717 

8555192 

767 

8847954 

817 

9122221 

618 

7909885 

668 

8247765 

718 

8561244 

768 

8853612 

818 

9127533 

619 

7916906 

669 

8254261 

719 

8567289 

769 

8859263 

819 

9132839 

6^0 

7923917 

670 

8260748 

720 

8573325 

770 

8864907 

820 

9138139 

621 

7930916 

671 

8267225 

721 

8579353 

771 

8870544 

821 

9143432 

622 

7937904 

672 

8273693 

722 

8585372 

772 

8876173 

822 

9148718 

623 

7944880 

673 

8280151 

723 

8591383 

773 

8881795 

823 

9153998 

624 

7951846 

674 

8286599 

724 

8597386 

774 

8887410 

824 

9159272 

625 

7958800 

675 

8293038 

725 

8603380 

775 

8893017 

825 

9164539 

626 

7965743 

676 

8299467 

726 

8609366 

776 

8898617 

826 

9169800 

627 

7972675 

677 

8305887 

727 

8615344 

777 

8904210 

827 

9175055 

628 

7979596 

678 

8312297 

728 

8621314 

778 

8909796 

828 

9180303 

629 

7986506 

679 

8318698 

729 

8627275 

779 

8915375 

829 

9185545 

630 

7993405 

680 

8325089 

730 

8633229 

780 

8920946 

830 

9190781 

631 

8000294 

681 

8331471 

731 

8639174 

781 

8926510 

831 

9196010 

632 

8007171 

682 

8337844 

732 

8645111 

782 

8932068 

832 

9201233 

633 

8014037 

683 

8344207 

733 

8651040 

783 

8937618 

833 

9206450 

634 

8020893 

684 

8350561 

734 

8656961 

784 

8943161 

834 

9211661 

635 

8027737 

685 

8356906 

735 

8662873 

785 

8948697 

835 

9216865 

636 

8034571 

686 

8363241 

736 

8668778 

786 

8954225 

836 

9222063 

637 

8041394 

687 

8369567 

737 

8674675 

787 

8959747 

837 

9227255 

638 

8048207 

688 

8375884 

738 

8680564 

788 

8965262 

838 

9232440 

639 

8055009 

689 

8382192 

739 

8686444 

789 

8970770 

839 

9237620 

640 

8061800 

690 

8388491 

740 

8692317 

790 

8976271 

840 

9242793 

641 

8068580 

691 

8394780 

741 

8698182 

791 

8981765 

841 

9247960 

642 

8075350 

692 

8401061 

742 

8704039 

792 

8987252 

842 

9253121 

643 

8082110 

693 

8407332 

743 

8709888 

793 

8992732 

843 

9258276 

644 

8088859 

694 

8413595 

744 

8715729 

794 

8998205 

844 

9263424 

645 

8095597 

695 

8419848 

745 

8721563 

795 

9003671 

845 

9268567 

646 

8102325 

696 

8426092 

746 

8727388 

796 

9009131 

846 

9273704 

647 

8109043 

697 

8432328 

747 

8733206 

797 

9014583 

847 

9278834 

648 

8115750 

698 

8438554 

748 

8739016 

798 

9020029 

848 

9283959 

649 

8122447 

699 

8444772 

749 

1 

8744818 

799 

9025468 

849 

9289077  r 
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NUM. 

LOO. 

MUM. 

LOU. 

NUM. 

LOO.    NUN 

LOO. 

NUM 

LOO. 

850 

9294189 

880 

9444827 

910 

9590414 

940 

t 

9731279* 

970 

9867717 

851 

9299296 

881 

9449759 

911 

9595184 

941 

9735896 

971 

9872192 

852 

9304396 

882 

9454686 

912 

9599948 

942 

9740509 

972 

9876663 

853 

9309490 

883 

9459607 

913 

9604708 

943 

9745117 

973 

9881128 

854 

9314579 

884 

9464523 

914 

9609462 

944 

9749720 

974 

9885590 

855 

9319661 

885 

9469433 

915 

9614211 

945 

9754318 

975 

9890046 

856 

9324738 

886 

9474337 

916 

9618955 

946 

9758911 

976 

9894498 

857 

9329808 

887 

9479236 

917 

9623693 

947 

9763500 

977 

9898946 

858 

9334873 

888 

9484130 

918 

9628427 

948 

9768083 

978 

9903389 

859 

9339932 

889 

9489018 

919 

9633155 

949 

9772662 

979 

9907827 

860 

9344985 

890 

9493900 

920 

9637878 

950 

9777236 

980 

9912261 

861 

9350032 

891 

9498777 

921 

9642596 

951 

9781805 1 

981 

9916690 

862 

9355073 

892 

9503649 

922 

9647309 

952 

9786369 \ 

982 

9921115 

b63 

9360108 

893 

9508515 

923 

9652017 

953 

9790929 

983 

9925535 

864 

9365137 

894 

9513375 

924 

9656720 

954 

9795484 

984 

9929951 

865 

9370161 1 895 

9518230 

925 

9661417 

955 

9800034 

985 

9934362 

866 

9375179  896 

9523080 

926 

9666110 

956 

9804579 

986 

9938769 

867 

9380191  897 

9527924 

927 

9670797 

957 

9809119 

987 

9943172 

868 

9385197 

898 

9532763 

928 

9675480 

958 

9813655 

988 

9947569 

869 

9390198 

899 

9537597 

929 

9680157 

959 

9818186 

989 

9951963 

870 

9395193 

900 

9542425 

930 

9684829 

960 

9822712 

990 

9956352 

871 

9400182 

901 

9547248 

931 

9689497 

961 

9827234 

991 

9960737 

872 

9405165 

902 

9552065 

932 

9694159 

962 

9831751 

992 

9965117 

873 

9410142 

903 

9556878 

933 

9698816 

963 

9836263 

993 

9969492 

874 

9415114 

904 

9561684 

934 

9703469 

964 

9840770 

994 

9973864 

875 

9420081 

905 

9566486 

935 

9708116 

965 

9845273 

995 

9978231 

876 

9425041 

906 

9571282 

936 

9712758 

966 

9849771 

996 

9982593 

877 

9429996 

907 

9576073 

937 

9717896 

967 

9854265 

997 

9986952 

878 

9434945 

908 

9580858 

988 

9722028 

968 

9858754 

998 

9991305 

879 

9439889 

909  9585639 

939 

9726656 

969 

9863238 

999 

9995655 

It  18  not  our  province,  in  ihis  Mef  article,  to  en>lain  the  use  of  the  larger 
Logarithmic  Tables,  as  whoever  possess  such  have  or  course  their  author's  own 
explanations,  and  therefore  the  tbllowing  iUuatrative  examples  are  selected  to 
suit  the  table  here  given. 

MuLTiFLiOATxoM,  9B  already  stated,  is  perfonned  by  (he  addHitm  of  Loga- 
rithms, thus  :— 

To  multiply  368  by  22*5,  we  place  opposite  to  each  oiher  the 

NuMBBRS         4md  ikeir         LooARiTBMSk 
368  2-5658478|^^ 


22*5 
Product  of  Numbeit  8280* 


1*3521825 


3*9180303    Sum  of  Log, 


Here  the  first  factor,  368,  being  a  whole  number,  consisting  of  three  figures^ 
has  for  its  index  2 ;  and  the  second,  22*5,  having  but  two  figure^  without  the 
decimal  part,  has  for  its  index  1.  To  these  are  subjoined  the  decimal  portions 
of  the  logarithms  taken  from  the  Table,  and  the  sum  of  the  two  being  found  in 
the  Table  opposite  to  828,  which  would  be  the  answer  were  the  index  2 ;  but  as  the 
index  is  3,  the  answer  must  be  made  to  consiat  otfottr  figures,  which  is  done  by 
supplying  to  the  right  of  the  figures  a  cipher,  making  the  answer,  as  above, 
8280. 
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Required  the  capadfy  of  an  ezcayadoi^  whoie  lei^  ii  29fiL  breadth  128* 
and  depth  25  feet. 

NUMBERS.  L00AR1THM& 

295  2-4698220 

128  2 1072100 

25  1-3979400 

Product.    944000  5*9749720    Sum. 

Again,  let  the  numbers  8  2,  25,  M2,  '125,  '015,  and  O04  be  continuaUy 
multiplied  together. 

NUMBERS.  LOGARITHMS. 

3-2  0.  5051500 

25-  1-  3979400 

M2  0-  0492180 

•125  2*  0969100 

•015  2*  1760913 

'004  3*  6020600 

Ph}duct    -000672  4«    8273693 

The  number  in  the  table  corresponding  with  the  decimal  part  of  the  sum 
of  these  logarithms  is  672,  but  as  the  index  is  4  there  must  be  three  cyphers 
prefixed  to  this  number  to  constitute  the  product  or  answer  which  is  therefore 
•000672. 

Division,  being  the  reverse  of  Multiplication,  and  perfonned  by  subtraction 
of  logarithms,  requires  but  little  explanation. 

For  illustration,  let  944000  be  divided  by  3200,  thus  :— 

NUMBBRS.  LOGARITHMS. 

Dividend  944000  5-9749720    From 

Divisor. .      3200  3*5051500    Substract 

Quotient  •295  2*4698220    Difference. 

Again,  let  -00815  be  divided  by  -0025. 

NUMBERS.  LOGARITHMS. 

.00815  3-9111576 

.0025  2-3979400 

Quotient  .326  1-5132176 

Let  493  be  divided  by  937. 

NUMBBRa.  LOGARITHMS^ 

Dividend.  .493  2  6928469 

Divisor. . .    937  2*9717396 

Quotient.    -526  1-7211073 

Here  the  logarithm  to  be  subtracted  bemg  the  greater  of  the  two,  the  index 
of  the  difference  is  I,  which  renders  the  quotient  a  decimaL 

Involution,  or  the  raising  of  powers,  is  performed  by  multiplying  the  loga- 
rithm of  the  given  number  by  the  index  of  the  power  to  which  it  is  required  to 
be  raised,  thus  :— 

Let  26  be  squared,  or  raised  to  the  second  power. 
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SUIfBBSB.  LOOABITRM04 

26  1-4149733 

•2 


Powet ....  676  2*8299466    Ph>dQct 


Required  the  cube  root,  or  third  power  of  9. 


MUMBBSS.  LOOABITHM8. 

9  0-9542425 

S 


Power  ...    729  2  8627275 

Required  the  9th  power  of  1.05,  which  will,  be  the  amount  of  W.  in  nine 
years,  at  5  per  cent  compound  interest. 

BUMBBBB.  L00ABITHM8. 

1*05  0*0211893 

9 


Amount. .    1  -55  or  1/.  11«. 0- 1907037 


From  this  example  it  is  manifest  that  the  amount  of  money  laid  out  at  com- 
pound interest  for  50^  100,  or  any  other  number  of  years,  can  be  found  by  loga- 
rithms with  the  greatest  facility,  though  Uie  operation  by  common  arithmetic 


by  findmg  the  square  root  of  324. 

BUMBEBS.  LOGABlTHlfS. 

324                 2)2*5105450 

Root ...    18                 1-2552725 


Requured  the  ninth  root  of  1*55 

NUMBERS.  rOGARITHMS. 

1*65                 9)0*1903317 

Root ...    1*05                0-0211479 


As  it  mav  occasionally  be  desirable  to  apply  the  foregoing  table  to  numbers 
bevond  its  umits,  the  manner  of  doing  so  is  subjoined. 

To  find  the  logarithm  of  a  number  exceeding  three  figures,  it  is  evident^that 
the  logarithm  of  the  first  three  must  be  augmented  by  such  a  proportion  of  the 
diflerence  between  it  and  the  next  greater  logarithm,  as  the  remaining  fiffures 
of  the  given  number  bears  to  unity  with  as  many  cyphers  as  may  be  required ; 
thus— to  find  the  logarithm  of  47583,  the  logarithm  of  the  first  three  figures 
475  is  6766936,  and  the  next  greater  is— 
6776070 

9134  their  difierenoeu 

Now  take  tihe  proportion  as  1  :  *9134  : :  83  :  75 

83 

27302 
73072 


1,0000)75-8022,  or  7498  nearly  -  which  bemg  added 
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to  the  flnt  logarithm,  gives  4*6774516  for  the  logariihin  of  47588.  On  the 
cfxntrary,  if  the  number  be  required  for  a  logarithm  not  to  be  found  in  the 
taUe,  to  the  first  three  figures  comsponding  with  the  next  less  logarithm,  are 
to  be  subjoined  the  result  of  the  following  proportion ;  via. — As  the  difference 
between  the  next  greater  and  next  less  logaridim  is  to  unity,  with  as  many 
cyphers  as  may  be  reauired,  so  is  the  difference  between  the  given  logarithm 
and  the  next  less  to  ute  figures  to  be  subjoined  to  those  found  in  the  table. 
Thus— Suppose  it  were  required  to  find  the  natural  number  corresponding  with 
4-6968455 

The  next  less  logarithm  in  the  table  is  ...    .    6963564 
The  next  greater 6972293 

Difference .  .  872*9 

The  given  logarithm 6968455 

Next  less 6963564 


Difference  ...       ^  4891 


Now— As  8729  :  100  : :  4891  :  56 

100 


8729)489100(56 
43645 


52650 
52374. 


Which  being  subjoined  to  497,  the  three  figures  found  in  the  table  opposite  to 
the  next  less  logarithm,  me  49756  for  the  number  of  the  given  logarithm. 

LOGWOOD.  A  haS  compact  wood,  so  heavy  as  to  sink  in  water;  of  a  fine 
gram,  capable  of  beinp;  polished,  and  so  durable,  as  to  be  scarcely  susceptible 
of  decay.  Its  predomuant  colour  is  red,  tinged  with  orange,  veUow,  and  black. 
It  yields  its  colour  both  to  spirituous  and  watery  menstrua.  Alcohol  extracts  it 
more  readiljr  and  copiously  than  water.  The  colour  of  its  dye  is  a  fine  red, 
inclined  a  httle  to  violet  or  puiple,  which  left  to  itself,  becomes  yellowish,  pur- 
ple, and  at  lencth  black.  AcioB  turn  it  yeDow,  alkalies  deepen  the  colour,  and 
give  it  a  purple  or  violet  hue.  A  blue  colour  is  obtained  from  logwood,  by 
mixing  verdigris  with  it  in  the  dye  bath.  The  great  consumption  of  logwood 
IS  for  blacks,  to  which  it  sives  a  lustre  and  velvefy  cast ;  it  is  also  extensively 
used  as  a  red,  PJirple,  or  Mack  dye  to  beech,  and  various  white  woods. 

LONGIMETRV.  The  measuring  of  lengths  and  distances,  both  accessible 
and  inaccessible.  Accessible  distances  are  measured  b^  the  application  of 
tome  lineal  measure,  as  a  foot,  a  chain,  &c.  Inaccessible  distances  are  measured 
by  taking  anfles,  &c.  by  means  of  proper  instruments ;  such  as  the  circum- 
ferentor,  quamnt,  and  theodolite. 

LOOM.  A  machine  for  weaving  cloth,  of  which  there  are  various  kinds. 
See  Weavimo. 

LOZENGES,  or  Txocubs,  are  small  articles  of  confectionery,  sometimes 
medicated,  and  usually  made  up  of  the  form  of  thick  wafers.  The  basis  of 
their  composition  is  refined  sugar,  which  is  finely  pulverised  and  sifted,  then 
mixed  up  in  a  mortar,  with  just  a  sufficient  quantity  of  thick  mucilage,  to  make 
a  very  firm  paste ;  to  which  is  added  the  essential  oil  or  other  flavouring  ingre- 
dient or  meoicament  When  the  paste,  so  made,  is  of  the  right  consistence 
to  be  rolled  out  into  a  solid  and  smooUi  sheet,  that  operation  should  be  ouickly 
performed  by  a  cylindrical  roller,  the  ends  of  which  should  run  upon  slips  or 
projections  above  the  board,  of  the  thickness  of  the  intended  lozenge.  Thus 
rolled  out,  the  loaenges  should  be  quickly  cut  out  with  the  punch  or  cutter;  which 
is  usually  the  hollow  firustrum  of  a  cone,  with  sharp  edges  at  the  narrow  end,and 
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is  maiAs  either  of  tfamed  iifetei  Ironv  or  iteeL  As  soon  as  these  are  cut  out,  the 
remaining  pieces  which  nmned  the  intentiees  hetween  the  losenges^  should  be 
rolled  upi  or  beaten  together  in  a  mortar,  then  rolled  and  cut  out  again ;  and  this 
operation  continued,  until  the  whole  material  is  used  up.  But  if  further  quantities 
are  required  of  the  article  under  operation,  then  the  remnants  of  one  cutting  maj 
be  added  to  the  succeeding  batch.  In  the  pharmacopeias,  gum  tragacanth  is 
recommended  as  the  mucilage  to  be  used  in  making  medicinal  losenges.  Loxenge 
makers,  however,  rarely  use  this  gum,  as  besides  being  much  dearer,  it  is  incon- 
venient in  use,  and  does  not  make  so  elegant  a  losenge  as  gum  Arabic  or  SenegaL 
The  latter  when  in  proper  quantity,  (which  is  about  one  ounce  of  very  thick  muci- 
lage to  a  pound  of  tineiy  powdered  suffar,)  ^ves  to  the  lozenges  maiae  therewith* 
a  semi-transparency  and  hardness,  which  is  regarded  in  the  trade  as  a  test  of 
a  well-manufactured  article.  When  essential  oils,  (such  as  peppermint,  roses, 
cinnamon,  &c.)  are  used  as  the  flavouring  ingredients,  they  snould  not  be  added 
until  the  paste  is  otherwise  nearly  completed,  as  their  great  volatility  causes  a 
waste  of  theb  essential  properties  when  long  under  the  hands  of  the  operator. 
In  making  loienges  containing  balsams,  such  as  the  iolu,  the  balsams  may  be 
advantageously  mixed  with  the  mucilage ;  and  tiiose  in  which  powders,  such 
as  ginger  are  to  be  mixed,  the  manner  of  performing  it  is  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference. 

LUTE,  or  LoTiMO.  A  mixedy  tenacious,  ductile  substance,  which  being 
applied  between  the  iunctures  of  ^tillatory  and  other  vessels,  erows  solid  by 
dryine,  and  effectually  stops  up  the  'crevices.  Lutes  are  of  different  kinds^ 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  operations  to  be  made.  When  vapours  of  watery 
liquors,  and  such  as  are  not  corrosive,  are  to  be  contained,  it  is  sufficient  to 
surround  the  joiner  of  the  receiver  to  the  nose  of  the  alembic,  or  of  the  retort, 
with  slips  of  paper  or  of  linen,  covered  with  flour  paste.  In  such  cases  also 
slips  of  wet  bladder  are  very  convenienUy  used.  When  more  penetrating  and 
dissolving  vapours  are  to  be  contained,  a  lute  is  to  be  employed  of  quicklime 
slacked  in  the  air  and  beaten  into  a  liqtud  paste  with  the  wnites  of  eggs.  This 
paste  is  to  be  spread  upon  linen  slips,  which  are  to  be  applied  exacUv  to  the 
joinings  of  the  vessels.  This  lute  is  very  convenient,  easily  dries,  becomes 
solid,  and  sufficiently  firm.  Of  this  lute,  vessels  may  be  formed  hard  enough 
to  bear  polishing  on  the  wheel  When  acid  or  corrosive  liquors,  are  to  be  con- 
tained, recourse  is  had  to  fiU  hUe ;  which  is  made  of  finely  powdered  day, 
sifted  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  moistened  with  water ;  this  paste  is  then  well 
beaten  in  a  mortar  with  boiled  linseed  oil,  rendered  drying  by  litharge.  This  lute 
easily  takes  and  retains  the  forms  given  to  it  It  is  generallv  rolled  into  cylin- 
drical sticks  of  a  convenient  size  for  use.  They  are  applied  by  flattening  them 
to  the  joinings  of  the  vessels,  which  ought  to  be  perfectly  dry,  because  the  least 
moisture  would  prevent  the  lute  from  adhering.  When  the  joinings  are  well 
closed  with  this  fat  lute,  the  whole  is  to  be  covered  with  slips  of  linen  spread 
with  lute  of  lime,  and  whites  of  eggs.  These  slips  are  to  be  fastened  with 
packthre.ad.  The  second  lute  is  necessary  to  keep  on  the  fat  lute,  because  this 
latter  remains  soft,  and  does  not  become  solid  enough  to  stick  on  alone.  Fine 
porcelain  clay,  mixed  with  a  solution  of  borax,  is  well  adapted  to  iron  vessels, 
the  part  received  into  an  aperture  being  smeared  with  it 

M. 

MACHINE  signifies  anything  used  to  augment  or  regulate  force  or  motion. 
The  simplest  machines,  namely,  the  lever,  Uie  wheel  and  axle,  the  pulley,  the 
inclined  plane,  the  wedge  and  the  screw,  are  usually  denominated  tne  mecha- 
nical powers,  since  all  machinery  is  necessarily  compounded  of  some  of  them : 
hence  a  machine  is  a  combination,  or  a  peculiar  modification  of  some  of  the 
mechanical  powers. 

MADDER.  A  substance  very  eitensively  employed  in  dveing;  it  is  the 
root  of  a  trailing  plant  that  grows  very  abundantiy  in  the  south  of  Europe.  It 
is  cultivated  m  I^gUmd  and  HoUana  also ;  but  the  best  is  said  to  be  that 
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broufilit  from  Bmyraa  and  Cyi>ruf«  The  roots  of  the  plant  are  carefhlly  peeled, 
dried  in  the  air,  and  afterwards  in  a  kihi,  in  the  same  way  as  hops  are  dried  in 
Kent  They  are  then  chipped  and  pulveriied.  l*he  best  roots  are  about  the 
thickness  of  a  goose-qniU ;  semi-transparent,  of  a  reddish  colour  and  strong 
smell.  The  red  colourine  matter  of  madder  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  which,  on 
evaporation,  leaves  a  residuum  of  a  deep  red.  Fixed  alkali  forms  in  this  solu- 
tion a  violet,  the  sulphuric  acid  a  fawn  coloured,  and  the  sulphate  of  potash  a 
fine  red  precipitate.  A  variety  of  shades  are  obtained  by  the  addition  of  alum, 
dialk,  nitre,  sugar  of  lead,  and  the  muriate  of  tin. 

MAGIC,  'nie  imposture  by  which  a  few  individuals  i  who  had  become 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  more  remarkable  phenomena  of  nature,  and  the 
operations  of  chemistry,  managed  to  enslave  the  minds  and  bodies  of  their  igno- 
rant fellow -creatures.  An  acquaintance  with  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  the  variations  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  enabled  its  possessor 
to  predict  astronomical  and  meteorological  phenomena,  with  a  frequency  and 
accuracy  which  could  not  fail  to  invest  him  with  a  divine  character.  The  power 
of  bringing  down  fire  firom  heaven,  even  at  times  when  the  electric  influence 
was  itself  in  a  state  of  repose,  could  be  regarded  only  as  a  gift  from  heaven. 
The  power  of  rendering  the  human  body  insensible  to  fire,  was  an  irresistible 
instrument  of  imposture ;  and  in  the  combinations  of  chemistry,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  drugs  and  soporific  embrocations  on  the  human  frame,  the  ancient 
magicians  found  their  most  available  resources.  Tlie  secret  use  which  was  thus 
made  of  scientific  discoveries,  and  of  remarkable  inventions,  has  no  doubt 
prevented  many  of  them  firom  reaching  the  present  times ;  but  though  we  are 
Tery  HI  informed  respecting  the  progress  of  the  ancients  in  various  departments 
of  tiie  physical  sciences,  yet  we  have  sufficient  evidence  that  almost  every  branch 
of  knowledge  had  communicated  its  wonders  to  the  magician's  budget ;  and  we 
may  even  <%tain  some  insight  into  the  scientific  acquirements  of  former  ages,  by 
dil^nt  study  of  their  fabws  and  their  miracles. 

The  science  of  aeomtiei  fbmished  the  ancient  sorcerers  with  some  of  their 
best  deceptions.  The  imitation  of  thunder  in  their  subterranean  temples,  could 
not  fail  to  indicate  the  presence  of  a  supernatural  agent.  The  golden  virgins, 
whose  ravishing  voices  resounded  through  the  temple  of  Delphos ;  the  stone 
from  the  river  Pactolus,  whose  trumpet  notes  scared  the  robber  from  the  trea- 
iure  which  it  guarded ;  the  speakine  head,  which  uttered  its  oracular  responses 
at  Lesbos ;  and  the  vocal  statue  of  Menmon,  which  began  at  break  of  day  to 
aecoft  the  rising  sun, — were  all  deceptions  derived  from  science,  and  from  a 
diligent  observation  of  the  phenomena  of  nature. 

'file  principles  of  hydrottatia  were  equally  available  in  the  work  of  decep- 
tion. The  marvellous  fountain  which  rliny  describes  in  the  island  of  Andros 
aa  discharging  wine  for  seven  days,  and  water  for  the  rest  of  the  year ;  the 
spring  of  oU  which  broke  out  in  Rome  to  welcome  the  return  of  Augustus  from 
toe  Sicilian  war;  the  three  empty  urns  which  filled  themselves  with  wine  at  the 
annual  feast  of  Bacchus  in  the  city  of  Elis ;  the  glass  tomb  of  Belus,  which  was 
full  of  oil,  and  which,  when  once  emptied  by  Xerxes,  could  not  again  be  filled, 
the  weeping  statues,  and  the  perpetual  lamps  of  the  ancients; — ^were  all  the 
obvious  efiects  of  the  equilibrium  and  pressure  of  fluids. 

Although  we  have  no  direct  evidence  that  the  nhilosophers  of  antiquity  were 
tkiUed  in  mechameM,  yet  there  are  indications  of  tneir  knowledge,  by  no  means 
equivocal,  in  the  erection  of  the  Egyptian  obelisks,  and  in  the  transportation  of 
huge  masses  of  stone,  and  their  subsequent  elevation  to  great  heights  in  their 
temples.  The  powers  which  they  employed,  and  the  mechanism  by  which  they 
operated,  have  been  studiously  concealed ;  but  their  existence  may  be  inferred 
from  the  results  otherwise  inexplicable,  and  the  inference  derives  additional 
confirmation  from  the  mechanical  arrangements  which  seem  to  have  formed  a 
part  of  their  relinous  impostures.  When  in  some  of  the  infamous  mysteries  of 
ancient  Rome,  toe  unfortunate  victims  were  carried  off  by  the  gods,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  they  were^hurried  away  by  the  power  of  machinery ;  and 
when  Apollonius,  conducted  by  the  Indian  sages  to  tne  temple  of  their  gods, 
felt  the  earth  rising  and  fidling  beneath  his  feet  like  the  agitated  sea,  he  was  no 
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doubt  placed  upon  a  moying  floor,  cu»ble  of  imitating  the  heaving!  of  tb* 
waves.  The  rapid  descent  of  those  wno  consulted  the  oracle  in  the  cave  of 
Trophonius— the  moving  tripods  which  Apollonius  saw  in  the  Indian  temples  of 
the  walking  statues  of  Antium,  and  in  the  temple  of  Uierapolis — and  the 
wooden  pigeon  of  Archy^  are  specimens  of  the  mechanical  resources  of 
ancient  magic. 

But  of  all  the  sciences,  €pUe$  is  the  most  fertile  in  marvellous  expedients.  The 
power  of  bringinff  the  remotest  objects  within  the  very  grasp  of  the  observer, 
and  of  swelling  uito  gigantic  magnitude  the  almost  invisible  bodies  of  the 
material  world,  never  udls  to  inspire  with  astonishment  even  those  who  under- 
stand the  means  by  which  these  prodigies  are  accomplished.  The  ancienti^ 
indeed,  were  not  acquainted  with  those  combinations  of  lenses  and  mirrors 
which  constitute  the  telescope  and  the  microscope ;  but  they  must  have  been 
familiar  wi^  the  pn^rty  of  lenses  and  mirrors  to  form  erect  and  inverted  images 
of  the  objects.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  they  employed  them  to  effisct  the 
apparition  of  their  gods ;  and  in  some  of  the  descriptions  of  the  <mtical  dis- 
plays which  hallowed  their  ancient  temples,  we  recognue  the  transformations 
of  the  modem  nhantasmagoria. 

MAGIC  LANTERN.  An  optical  machine  employed  to  throw  a  magnified 
image  of  paintings  upon  glass  or  any  transparent  substance  on  a  white  screen 
in  a  darkened  chamber.  It  has  generally  been  devoted  to  the  amusement  of 
children,  paintings  of  a  ludicrous  description  being  its  usual  accompaniments ; 
but  it  may  be  employed  with  propriety  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  the  sciences, 
by  a  selection  of  suitable  diaerams.  The  apartment  in  which  the  exhibition  is 
made  should  be  completely  cUurkened,  and  no  light  allowed  to  escape  from  the 
lantern  except  whi^t  passes  through  the  glasses.  To  increase  the  light,  a  con- 
cave reflector  is  frequently  used,  of  such  a  curvature,  that  the  candle  is  in  its 
focus,  so  that  the  rays  proceeding  from  it^  fall  paralld  upon  the  glass  next  the 
candle.  The  class  sliders  upon  which  the  pictures  are  made,  are  generally  of 
sufficient  lengu  to  contain  sevend  sets  of  figures ;  the  sliders  being  introduced 
by  an  opening,  cut  in  each  side  of  the  tube  containing  the  lenses.  A  lectioB 
of  this  machine  is  shown  below. 


MAGNESIA.  One  of  the  primitive  earths,  having  a  metallic  base  called 
magnesium.  It  is  a  soft  white  powder;  of  specific  gravity  2.3.  It  renders  the 
syrup  of  violets,  and  the  infusion  of  red  cabbage,  green ;  and  reddens  tur- 
meric It  is  infiisible,  except  by  the  oxv-hvdrogen  blow-pipe.  It  has  scarcely 
any  taste,  and  no  smell ;  is  nearly  insoluble  in  ^ater,  but  absorbs  that  Uquia 
with  the  production  of  heat    Its  chief  use  is  in  medicine. 

MAGNET,  OR  LOADSTONE,  is  a  ferruginous  stone  or  ore  of  iron ;  it  has 
the  property  of  attracting  iron,  of  pointing  itself  in  a  certain  direction,  and  of 
communicating  the  same  property  to  steel  or  iron. 

MAHOGANY.  The  beautiful  reddish  brown  coloured  wood  of  which 
household  f\imiture  is  now  chiefly  made.  It  is  a  native  of  the  warmest  parts  of 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  It  thrives  in  most  soils  in  the  tropical  cumates^ 
but  varies  in  texture  and  grain  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  On  rocks 
it  is  of  a  smaller  sixe,  but  very  hard  and  weighty,  of  a  close  grain,  and  beau- 
tifully shaded ;  while  the  produce  of  the  low  and  richer  lands  is  observed  to  be 
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more  ligbt  and  ponnu,  of  •  paler  colow,  and  open  grain  ;  and  lliat  at  mixed 
aoUi  to  nold  a  medium  between  both.  The  trcr  grows  verj  tall  and  •Iraigh^ 
and  i«  Diually  fbor  feet  in  diameter.  On  account  of  the  diScully  of  trane- 
porting  t)ie  msLoganj  timber  &omthe  fbreiti,  nlieqa  tree  is  of  greaj  tbickoen 
they  cut  it  intf  ifaort  loga,  otherwiae  the  great  weight  and  bulk  would  be 
nnmenageable  with  the  reetricted  means  available  on  the  spot;  aud  with  the 
view  of  equalixiiie  the  burthen  or  draft  i^  llie  cattle  (oxsii),  the  loga  are  long 
in  proportton  to  their  diminished  tbickuesa.  The  largest  log  ever  cut  in  Hon- 
dnraa  wai  of  the  following  dimensiona : — length,  17  feet ;  breadth,  57  inches ; 
de^th  64  inchet;  meuonng  6,421  feet  of  pUnk,  vt  t  inch  in  thickness,  and 
weigfainE  upwards  of  15  tons. 

MAIZE,  OR  INDIAN  CORN  being  now  cultirated  to  some  extent  in  dif- 
ferent parti  of  this  country,  we  have  given  the  engraving  on  the  following 
page  of  a  machine  for  huaknig  the  com,  or  teparating  the  grains  from  the  ear, 
■  process  equivalent  to  that  of  thrashing  employed  for  olhnr  grain,  a  u  » 
oank  handle  or  winch,  which  bring  turned,  gives  motion  to  a  ipur  wheel  b, 
■nd  thereby  catne*  a  rapid  revolotioD  of  the  puiioD  c,  on  the  shaft  of  which  u 
fixed  •  large  drcular  cast-iron  |Jate  d,  the  face  of  whif^  is  studded  all  over  with 
very  Qtuneionseait-iron  teeth  or  knoba;  «  islhe  hopper  of  the  figure  of  a  narrow 
Inverted  quadrangular  pyramid ;  it  ba*  one  of  ita  udas  movabli,  and  capable  of 
*  very  simple  adjustment  by  turning  aa  a  lever  upon  a  Ailcrum  at  g,  by  which 
movement  die  aperture  of  diecbarge  it  enlarged  or  contracted ;  and  it  should 
b«  so  regulated  aa  only  to  admit  of  the  central  stalks  of  the  cobs  of  the  Indian 
com  to  paw;  these  differ  in  siie  according  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the 
climate,  end  the  treatment  of  the  plant  At  A  there  is  a  curved  slot  mortise 
througb  the  aide  of  the  hopper,  through  which  the  stem  of  a  thumb-acrew 
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passe*  from  the  oatnde  into  tlie  movable  plate, 
at  pleasure  by  half  a  tan)  of  the  screw. 
In  America,  when  these  machines  are 
common,  they  are  usually  worked  bv 
me  person  tuniing  the  wmch  a,  which 
gives  very  rapid  revolutions  to  the  plate 
a,  whilst  a  boy  drops  one  by  one  the  cobs 
of  Indian  corn  into  the  hopper,  which 
causes  each  cob  succesaively  to  spin 
round  upon  ita  axis,  or  stalk  with  great 
velod^,  rubbing  or  knocking  out  the 
min  u  its  progieis ;  and  so  effectual  is 
the  pioeest,  that  a  single  turn  of  the 
wincn  a  completely  husks  a  large  cob  of 

MALLET.  A  large  kind  of  hammer, 
made  of  wood ;  they  are  of  various  forms, 
according  to  the  kind  of  work  to  be  per- 
formed W  them. 

MALT.  Grain  which  has  become  sweet 
ftom  the  conversion  of  its  starch  into  sugar, 
byan  incipient  growth  or  germination  arti- 
ficially  induced,  called  malting.  In  malt- 
ing barley  the  unial  method  ii  to  steep  the  grdn  b  a  sufficient  quantify  of  water 
for  two  or  three  days,  till  it  swells,  becomes  plumps  •omewhat  tender,  and  tingaa 
the  water  of  a  briglil  brown  or  reddish  colour.  The  water  being  then  drained 
away,  the  bariev  is  spread  about  two  feet  thick  upon  a  floor,  where  It  heats  spon- 
taneously, and  begins  to  grow  by  first  shootmg  out  the  radicle.  In  this  state 
tlw  gtrmination  is  stopped,  by  spreading  it  uunner,  and  turning  it  over  once 
•vary  four  or  five  hours  for  two  dajrs ;  after  which  it  is  again  made  into  a  heat, 
aod  lufiked  to  become  sensibly  hot  to  the  hand,  which  usually  takes  place  in 
from  twenty  to  thirfy  hours ;  when  it  is  spread  out  to  cool,  and  afterwards  dried 
opou  the  kiln,  by  a  low  and  continnoua  beat,  which  renders  it  dry  and  crispL 
"na  eommoD  nuilt-kib  is  a  square  building,  widening  gradually  within,  from 
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the  fire-place  to  ■  floor  above,  on  whloli  tha  nMlt  It  Idd.  It  may  be  conpand 
to  an  inverted  p^amid,  havliw  ■  fire-place  in  it*  vertex,  and  iti  bate  covered 
by  a  floor,  on  wbich  the  mat  m  dried  by  tbe  beat,  and  ntora  or  leai  imekc 
(according  to  the  nature  of  the  fiiel  and  maoagrntent  of  the  fire),  wbicb  aacenda 
from  the  fire  beneath.  The  floor  is  uaually  formed  of  tilei  sup^rted  upon  iroa 
bars ;  the  tiles  have  large  holes  made  nearly  through  tliem  from  the  lover  aide, 
and  then  very  imall  holes  pricked  entirely  through  them.  In  *ome  kilni  webt 
of  wire,  covered  wilh  haircloth,  are  uaed  instead  of  the  perforated  tilet.  The 
fuel  commonly  used  is  either  coke  or  ilone  coal ;  sometimes  wood,  and  the 
hot-air  tliat  paaiea  through  the  malt,  baa  previously  passed  through  the  naked 
fire.  An  improvement  in  this  respect  has,  however,  been  lately  introduced, 
which,  by  means  of  a  cast-iron  tube,  open  externally  to  receive  the  air,  and 
extended  eerosa  the  fiimaee  and  borizontal  flue  to  acquire  heat,  thus  delivera 
the  air  to  the  malt  at  an  elevated  temperature,  and  free  from  smoke,  as  well  at 
other  impurities.  Distillers  and  breoen,  vhose  building*  are  so  relatively 
situated,  ma^  thus  lead  the  air  cylinder  for  ihtaT  tnalt  ktbw  through  the  fiir- 
nacea  of  theu:  atilla  or  boilers,  and  thus  save  the  necessity  of  a  diatincl  iuraace 
for  the  mall,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  cost  of  fiiel. 

An  important  improvement  in  malt  kilns  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Salmon,  a 
inaltater  of  Stokeferry,  in  Norfolk,  in  1829,  and  for  which  he  took  out  letter* 
patent.  This  consisli  in  admitting  a  portion  of  the  hot-air  from  the  flue  into 
the  part  of  the  kiln  above  the  malt,  during  the  process  of  drying,  instead  of 
causing  all  the  hot  air  to  pass  through  the  malt  according  to  the  customary 
practice.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  promote  the  evaporation,  and  to 
carry  away  the  moist  air  instead  of  allowing  it  to  be  again  condensed,  and  depo- 
sited on  tde  surface  of  the  malL  The  grain  float  of  the  kiln  is  made  in  tha 
ttiiul  way,  a  portion  of  the  heated  air  passing  through  the  unail  perforaUoni 


■therein;  but  the  hot  bl    .    .._ _   -„--  i-      - 

large  openings  furnished  with  tubes,  or  by  small  flues  which  extend  higher  tban 
the  surface  of  the  malt  on  the  floor,  and  thus  a  portion  of  the  hot  air  i>  con- 
veyed in  a  dry  state  lo  the  space  above  the  surface  of  the  malt  The  vapoar 
that  arises  from  malt  when  drying  in  the  kiln,  is  discharged  into  the  air  through 
a  hood  or  cowl,  which  turns  round  by  means  of  a  vane,  so  that  the  opening 
shall  always  be  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  from  which  the  windblowt: 
but  the  ^>erlure  of  the  common  cowl  alwaya  remains  of  the  same  magnitude. 
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and  therefore  the  draft  through  the  fire  admits  of  no  aeenrate  regulation ;  and 
malt-houses  are  not  unfrequently  set  on  fire  in  making  high-dried  maTt,  because 
the  fire  is  not  perfectly  manageable.  Mr.  Perkins,  of  Stanstead,  in  Hertford- 
shire, has,  however,  invented  a  cap  (for  which  he  received  an  honorary  medal 
firom  the  Society  of  Arts),  possessing  all  the  advantages  of  the  common  cowl,  with 
the  additional  one  of  regulating  ue  opening,  and  consequently  the  draft  and 
intensity  of  the  fire.  It  also  entirely  excludes  wet  when  the  wind  is  still  and 
the  rain  falls  perpendicularly  in  showers,  which  is  not  effectually  done  with  the 
common  cowl,  to  the  great  mjiiry  of  the  malt  lying  on  the  floor,  and  the  rusting 
of  the  wire-work  when  that  material  u  employed  for  the  floor.  Fig.  1  in  the 
engraving  on  p.  124,  represents  the  turn -cap  a  a  and  the  neck  hhia  section ;  e  e 
a  square  iron  bar  or  spindle,  sliding  through  a  square  hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
iron  plate  or  bar  in  dj  and  through  another  in  the  middle  of  the  beam  e  ;  the 
cap  a  a  turns  upon  the  upper  cylindrical  portion  of  this  bar,  and  the  bar  itself 
is  supported  and  hangs  entirely  on  the  chain /attached  to  the  pulley  o,  which  is 
mounted  on  a  carriage  on  the  beam  e  ;  on  the  same  axis  is  a  larger  pulley  h  with 
a  chain  attached  to  it  at  t,  and  from  which  a  chain  and  weighty  hangs,  sufficient 
to  balance  the  weight  of  the  sliding  bar  c,  and  turn-cap  a  a.  By  raising  the  weight 
j  the  cap  is  lowered  and  finally  snut ;  and  on  lowering  the  weight  the  cap  is 
raised  quite  up,  or  held  at  any  intermediate  height  Fig,  2  is  a  section  of  the 
neck  between  the  bars  d  and  e.  1^.  3  is  a  top  view  of  the  bar  d^  showing  the 
hole  through  which  the  spindle  passes ;  k.  Fig,  3,  is  a  similar  vron  bar  across  the 
cap  a  0.  The  chain  /  should  m  attached  quite  close  to  the  bar  e  e,  to  lessen 
its  tendency  to  lean  on  one  side.  Malt  may  be  dried  upon  the  same  kilns  as 
are  used  for  diyine  grain  generally ;  see  the  article  Kilns. 

MALTHA.  The  mineral  tallow  of  Kirwan,  said  to  be  found  on  the  coast  of 
Finland,  also  on  the  lake  Baikal,  in  Siberia.  It  resembles  wax,  and  has  hence 
been  denominated  sea-wax.  It  is  a  solid  substance,  spec.  grav.  0.77,  white,  brittle, 
stains  paper  like  oil,  melts  with  a  moderate  heat,  and  bums  wiUi  a  blue  flame 
and  much  smoke ;  dissolves  readily  in  oil,  and  imperfectly  in  hot  alcohol.  The 
term  maltha  was  likewise  applied  by  the  ancients  to  a  species  of  cement,  of 
which  there  were  two  kinds,  native  and  factitious ;  one  of  the  latter  consisted 
of  pitch,  wax,  plaster,  and  grease ;  another  (which,  it  is  said,  they  used  in  their 
aqueducts)  was  made  of  lime  slaicked  in  wine,  and  incorporated  with  melted 
pitch  and  firesh  figs. 

MANDREL  is  the  name  ^ven  to  a  kind  of  pulley,  forming  an  important 
part  of  a  lathe;  there  are  yanous  kinds,— see  Turning. 

MANGANESE,  is  a  metal  of  a  dull  whitish  colour,  but  soon  changes  to  a 
dark  grey  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  u  hard,  brittle,  rough  in  its  firacture ;  not 
pulverizable,  but  falls  to  powder  when  broken  to  pieces  by  spontaneous  oxida- 
tion. It  is  so  difficult  of  Aision,  that  no  heat  yet  exhibitea  has  caused  it  to 
run  into  masses  of  any  considerable  magnitude.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
attacks  manganese,  at  the  same  time  that  hydrogen  gas  is  disengaged.  Nitric 
acid  dissolves  it  with  efiervescence,  and  the  escape  of  nitrous  gas.  A  spongy, 
Uack,  and  firiable  matter  remains,  which  is  a  carburet  of  iron.  The  oxide  is 
more  readily  soluble  In  nitrous  acid.  Manganese  is  dissolved  in  the  usual 
manner  by  muriatic  acid.  In  the  dry  way,  the  oxide  of  manganese  combines 
with  such  earths  and  saline  substances  as  are  capable  of  undergoing  fusion  in  a 
strong  heat  Manganese  melts  readily  with  most  of  the  other  metals,  but 
rejects  mercury.  Gold  and  iron  are  rendered  more  fusible  by  a  due  admixture 
of  manganese,  and  the  latter  metal  is  rendered  more  ductile.  Copper  becomes 
less  fusible,  and  is  rendered  whiter,  but  of  a  colour  subject  to  tarnish.  The  ore 
of  manganese,  known  in  Derbyshire  by  the  name  of  black  wadd,  is  remarkable 
for  its  spontaneous  inflammation  when  thoroughly  dried  with  oil.  Manganese 
is  chiefly  used  by  the  glass  makers  and  potters,  but  since  the  discovery  of 
chlorine,  its  application  m  the  art  of  bleacuing  has  much  extended  its  useful- 
ness.    See  Bleaching. 

MANGLE.  A  domestic  machine  of  great  utility,  employed  in  smoothening 
linen,  as  a  substitute  for  the  heated  irons  extensively  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  the  common  mangle,  as  most  of  our  readers  well  know,  the  linen  or  other 


utlelM  to  b«  huuicImI  u*  mtmti  round  woodtn  roUrw,  wUoh  m  pkeed 
upon  k  wlid  level  bed  or  floor,  and  upon  lh«  roUen  i.  pl«ced  a  luge  oUuig  box, 
which  b  ailed  wilh  itone^  or  other  heavy  lubettncM,  in  ordn  thrt  they  nuy 

E«M  with  creBt  force  upon  the  roller*,  while  the  box  u  moved  bMkw»rd»  tnd 
rwardi  upon  them,  by  mean,  of  a  handle  altwhed  to  »n  upper  roller  or  wind- 
Un,  to  which  itr™  from  each  end  of  the  moving  box  are  attached.  _  By  tbw 
machine,  the  operrtion  of  mangling  ii  very  well  done,  but  the  labour  m  eieea- 
■ive  on  wcount  of  the  neceni^  of  frequenlly  arreiling  and  changmg  the  motion 
of  the  heavy  box.  In  China,  mangling  ii  performed  in  the  most  perfect  Ban- 
ner Iw  m  machine  of  the  wone  kind  ai  oar  common  mMgle,  but  f^  umpler. 
A  coDcavitf  ii  formed  in  the  fioor  of  the  apartment,  of  a  hwd  and  poUibed 


wood,  into  which  i)  placed  a  roller,  with  the  cloth  intended  to  be  maneled,  around 
it  A  heavy  itone,  fio  shaped  at  tc  reit  on  either  end  while  the  operator 
ezaminet  bu  work,)  u  then  glided  on  the  roller,  and  id  elevationi  alternately 
prened  by  hit  feet,  to  that  the  article  ihall  receive  an  equal  preuure  on  every 
part  of  it.  The  mBn  supports  himself  by  bambooi  placed  m  the  floor  for  that 
pnrpote,  as  represented  by  the  shove  engraving,  and  after  a  labour  of  four  o 


e  work  is  admirably  finished. 
....U...L.  i;...emely  simple  machine,  delineat^u  —  >i>c  .^i.^-txini)  »■■  k.  i-,,  ■■•• 
been  applied  with  good  effect,  by  Mr.  Pitcher,  for  (he  purpose  of  mangling  linen. 


of  the  thick  woollen  cloth  used  for  ironing,  fvinly  fixed  thereon.  The  i 
turned  round  by  means  of  a  winch,  and  has  iti  hearingi  at  the  ends  in  two  stout 
iron  plate*,  screwed  to  the  sides  of  the  table.  ITpun  the  roller  rests  a  board, 
of  the  length  and  width  of  the  table,  secured  to  it  at  one  end  bv  binges,  and 
hat  at  the  other  end  a  weight  luspended  to  it,  the  pressure  of  which,  upon  torn- 
ing  the  winch,  windi  the  woollen  cloth,  and  (tit  damp  linen  article*  laid  upon 
it,  lo  ^hl  upon  the  roller,  that  by  continuing  the  motion,  the  linen  becomes  aa 
■raooth  aa  upon  the  common  unwieldy  mangle.    The  roller  retta  upon  the  tabl^ 


..  It  xaay  be  conitrueted  b;  uiy  ei 
—>■,  -It  great  TMommendationt  to  its  emplajment  by  Mch  m  euinoi  anoni, 
or  who  hare  not  adeqiutte  occodon  for,  the  morg  complex  and  perfact  nuchitief  > 


Ad  inipottuit  impraremeiit  in  the  conBtructiDii  of  the  eommon  mmngle,  fini 


delcTibed,  w«l  effected  Rbout  thirty  yean  ago  by  Mr.  Baker,  of  Fore-atreet, 
London,  by  which  the  otberwUe  unwieldy  heavy  boi  wu  moved  with  great  &c3ity 
backward!  and  forwards,  by  a  continuoui  motion  of  the  handle  in  one  direc- 
tion ;  and  by  the  addition  (^  a  fly  wheel  to  equaliie  the  motion,  a  gnat  amount 
of  muKuIar  exertion  ij  Hved  to  the  individual  working  the  machine.  The 
motionemployedhy  Mr.  Bakeria  highly  ingenioua  and  interesting;  and  although 
ft  baa  bemi  npeneded  bv  other*  ofa  simpler  and  more  efficient  kind,  we  eon- 
not  paai  it  hj  without  a  brief  notice  of  ita  conatniction.  It  couiiits  of  a  wheel, 
having  a  senei  of  teeth  or  pint  on  the  outside  of  the  periphery,  and  another 
aeriet  of  similar  teeth  or  pins  upon  the  iniide  of  the  periphery.  In  theie  teedi 
■  revolving  pinion  worki,  travening  from  the  tnude  to  the  oubide  of  the  wheel, 
or  the  contruy  way,  during  the  rereraing  of  the  motion,  inalead  of  confining 
the  pinion  to  one  courae,  ai  in  working  an  ordinary  cog  wheel.  To  enable  the 
{Nnion  to  do  that,  a  portion  of  the  periphery  of  the  wheel  ia  cut  away,  through 
which  the  pinimi  pawea,  by  rolling  round  from  the  outdde  into  the  inaidc,  then 
anrand  the  laUer  again  to  the  former ;  the  axit  of  the  pinion  hea  therefore  a 
ran^  or  play  to  the  extent  of  the  thickneu  of  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  between 
the  inner  and  tha  outer  con.  From  the  forgoing,  it  ia  evident  that  by  the 
contiuoed  action  ttf  the  pinion,  it  tuma  the  wheel  round  nearly  a  revolution  one 
way,  and  than  through  the  tame  apace  the  contrary  way ;  and  aa  the  two  endi 
irf  ib»  loaded  box  are  attached  oy  chain*  to  the  reciprocating  wheel,  it  ii 
made  to  traverae  backward  end  forward.  Thia  Iraveraing  motion,  by  the  revoht- 
tion  of  a  pinion,  waanibaeeuently  improved  by  Mr,  Gliaha  Peechey,  and  applied 
to  a  very  convenient  maogle,  for  a  model  of  which  Mr.  Peechey  waa  awarded 
the  ailver  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  Thia  mangle  had  what  may  be  called 
an  npper  and  a  lower  rack  inaide  a  alot,  wbioh  waa  made  to  traveraa  by  the  revo- 
hition  of  a  pinion,  m  in  Baker'a  patent  mangle.  The  pinion  in  thia  caae  haa  a 
atationarv  aiia,  and  the  bar  in  which  the  rocka  are  formed  haa  a  pin  in  ita 
tipper  tine,  which  eliding  between  groove*  in  the  plummer  bloeka,  keepe  it 
boating  ag^nst  the  pinion  when  the  upper  rack  is  operated  upon ;  another  ^n 
ia  fixed  on  the  lower  aide  of  the  bar,  which  in  like  manner  keepa  it  In  coatact 
with  Ae  pinion  when  the  latter  ia  operating  upon  the  lower  aide,  the  bar  con- 
taining the  racki  thus  alwaya  accommodating  itself  to  the  continuous  motion 
of  the  pinion,  which  thereby  impels  it  alternately  in  oppoMte  directions.  A 
mangle  of  t}ua  kind,  in  which  aeveral  important  imwovements  have  been  in- 
troduced,  ia  manufoctured   by  Mr.  Chri«tie  of  Shield,  in  a  atyle  of  great 
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ezeenenee,  and  at  a  very  moderate  coet  Instead  of  the  top  and  bottom  nek, 
tiiig  mangle  ia  ]9iaovided  with  a  itout  metallic  bar,  with  a  row  of  pegs  along  the 
middle  of  one  aide  of  it ;  and  parallel  with  the  line  of  these  pegs  there  is  a  deep 
projecting  flange,  designed  to  confine  a  pinion  in  its  hold  upon  the  pe«  as  the 
tack  traverses  oackwaids  and  forwards,  by  acting  successively  on  each  side  of 
the  series  of  pins ;  and  the  rack  is  so  balanced  by  weighted  levers,  that  as  the 
pinion  passes  round  the  endmost  pe?,  at  either  end  the  rack  is  alternately  raised 
and  depressed.  For  a  particular  description  of  this  machine,  see  Remitter  of 
ArUt  Vol.  I.  New  Series,  p.  168. 

A  new  and  very  simple  method  of  producing  the  alternate  motion  of  a 
mangle-box,  by  the  continuous  motion  of  the  handle  in  one  direction,  invented 
by  John  Thurrely  was  lately  communicated  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  a  plan  of 
which  is  represented  in  the  subjoined  engraving,  a  a  is  the  mangle-boz,  h  h 
parts  of  the  frame  which  support  the  axis  ee  ;  d  tne  cranked  handle,  e  and/  two 
iwrrels  loose  on  the  axis  c  c;  to  the  barrel  e  are  £utened  two  cords,  one  of  which, 
after  making  several  coils  round  the  barrel,  passes  from  its  under  side  to  the 
eye  A,  where  it  is  secured ;  while  the  other^  after  having  in  like  manner  coiled 
round  the  barrel,  is  also  delivered  from  its  under  side  to  the  eye  ^.  To  the 
barrel/  are  also  fastened  two  cords,  which  being  delivered  from  the  ^yp^  aide 
of  the  barrel  are  respectively  fixed  in  the  eyes  i  and  j.  The  part  k  of^the  axis, 
between  the  barrels,  is  made  square,  and  is  cut  out  longitudinally  to  receive  the 
lever  /,  which  is  secured  in  its  place  by  a  pin,  but  so  as  to  allow  of  lateral 
motion  between  the  two  barrels ;  each  of  these  barrels  has  a  stud  m  and  n,  so 
placed  that  the  lever  may  be  shifted  to  engage  either  of  them,  and  consequently 
to  obliee  that  barrel  with  which  it  may  be  engaged  to  revolve,  together  with 
the  axis ;  o  and  p  are  two  alternating  irons,  each  with  an  eye  at  one  end, 
through  which  a  pin  a  passes,  in  order  to  fasten  them  to  the  mangle  box ;  their 
heiffht  above  the  box  is  such  as  to  allow  them  just  to  clear  the  axis  when  passing 
under  it,  and  the  motion  of  each  is  limited,  but  on  opposite  sides,  by  the 
adjusting  pins  rr. 


The  figure  represents  the  lever  /  as  engased  with  the  stud  fi,  and  consequently 
as  being  fixed  in  the  barrel  e  ;  now  if  the  oarrel  is  turned  so  as  to  wind  up  the 
cord  A,  the  cord  g  will  proportionably  unwind,  and  the  mangle-box  will  move 
from  left  to  ripht  till  the  end  /  of  the  lever  comes  in  contact  with  the  alternating 
iron  at  the  point  o.  By  continuing  to  turn  the  handle,  the  end  of  the  lever 
slides  from  o  to  the  end  of  the  iron,  and  is  brought  into  the  position  shown  by 
dotted  lines ;  the  stud  n  is  consequently  disengaged,  and  the  barrel  e  becomes 
loose ;  at  the  same  time  the  lever  engages  the  stud  m,  and  fixes  the  barrel  /. 
The  handle  being  still  turned  in  the  same  direction  as  at  first,  begins  to  wind  up 
the  cord  t,  and  thus  makes  the  box  begin  to  move  from  rieht  to  left,  the  cord  j 
at  the  same  time  unwinding  proportionally.  When  the  left  hand  alternating 
iron  has  begun  to  come  under  the  axle,  the  end  of  the  lev^r  will  touch  it  at  a, 
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wfll  allde  along  H  to  the  polnl  of  the  angle,  and  in  doW  so  will  bring  it  to  the 
petition  shown  in  the  figure,  the  barrel  e  being  now  fixed,  and  the  barrel  / 
Deing  loose.  Thus  is  accomplished  the  production  of  an  alternating  motion  of 
the  box,  by  continuing  to  turn  the  handle  always  in  the  same  direction.  The 
back  of  the  lever  /  is  bevelled  ofiP,  so  that  if  the  handle  is  turned  in  a  wrons 
direction,  it  passes  between  the  studs  m  and  n,  and  not  engaging  either  barrd 
produces  no  motion  of  the  mangle-box.  Fiff.  2  is  one  of  the  barrels  separated ; 
and  f^.  3  the  square  middle  part  of  the  axis,  showing  the  slit  in  which  the 
lever  traverses. 

In  1823,  a  patent  was  taken  out  by  Mr.  Snowdon  for  an  erect  or  vertical 
mangle,  by  which  it  was  intended  to  obviate  an  objection  sometimes  made  to 
the  common  horizontal  mangles  that  we  have  been  describing ;  namely,  the 
great  space  they  occupy.  Several  patents  have  indeed  been  taken  out  for 
mangles  of  the  vertical  kind ;  but,  for  reasons  that  we  are  not  acquainted  with, 
have  not  been  much  patronised  by  public  adoption.  The  following  invention 
was  patented  in  1828,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Wilkinson,  of  Holbeck,  in  Yorkshire, 
but,  as  stated  in  the  specification,  the  machines  so  constructed  were  to  be  called 
"  Bullman*s  Cabinet  Mangles."  The  annexed  figure  afibrds  a  side  view  of  the 
principal  parts  of  the  machine,  those  which  are  omitted  being  left  out  for  the 
oetter  elucidation  of  the  more  essential  parts,  a  a  represents  one  side  of  the 
frame,  b  one  of  the  cheeks  supporting  the  lower  roller  c;  the  upper  roller  d 
rests  upon  the  lower  one.  Pressure  is  given  by  a  weighted  lever  e,  suspended 
by  the  rod/  from  another  lever  ^,  which  turns  upon  a  fulcrum  at  A,  ana  has  a 


mece  of  hardened  steel  k  dovetailed  into  it,  agdnst  which  the  axis  of  d  works. 
The  lower  roller  c  has  a  wheel  on  its  axis,  turned  by  a  pinion  on  the  axis  /  of 
the  fly  wheel  m,  and  the  fly  wheel  is  made  to  revolve  by  a  handle  on  one  of  its 
arms.  To  raise  the  upper  roller  to  place  under  it  the  articles  to  be  mangled, 
the  arm  g  is  connected  to  a  similar  arm  on  the  opposite  side  by  a  cross  bar  n, 
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n  of  the  mangling'  clou.  The  patentee  ii  ailent  in  hia  ip^ifi- 
eatiaa  aa  ta  the  int»de  of  working  the  machiae,  whether  by  contjuuoui  or 
reciprocating  action.  Some  articlea  iriil  require  to  be  paiied  under  the  roHen 
more  than  onee,  and  we  can  diacorer  no  method  in  the  present  machine,  of 
doing  tliia,  but  by  reversing  the  motion,  which  will  require  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  mangier,  who  muat  watch  until  the  goodi  are  nearly  past  the  rollers,  and 
then  rererse  the  motion;  whilst  the  common  mangle  perlornu  this  of  itself. 
If  the  aangling  cloth  were  an  endlew  web  pasung  over  other  roUen,  a  rotatory 
motion  alone  would  be  required ;  but  the  patentee  does  not  state  in  his  specifi- 
cation that  he  uses  any  such  ansjigement.  The  machine  seems  calculated  to 
obtain  a  considerable  degree  of  pressure  in  a  convenient  manner. 

The  sketch  below  is  taken  from  a  small  model  of  a  mangle  that  was  exhi- 
bited amongst  others  at  the  National  Repository,  invented  liy  Messrs.  BtiMk 
and  Webster,  of  Thomhill,  in  Yorkshire,  n  is  a  drum  or  cylinder,  at  one  end 
of  which,  and  on  the  same  axis  is  fixed  the  toothed  wheel  (,  which  is  turned  by 
the  pinion  c  by  the  revolution  of  the  winch  p.  d  and  e  are  two  rollers,  round 
which  the  cloth  to  be  mangled  is  wr^)ped ;  these  roUet*  are  placed  in  the 
curved  arms  shown,  which  turn  upon  centre  pins  at/$ ;  h  and  i  are  levers,  the 
bended  ends  of  which  fit  into  toekett  in  the  curved  arm* ;  (in  the  model,  the 
levers  were  rhttUJ  to  the  arms,  which  the  editor  considered  to  be  inconvenient) 
0  o  are  weights  luspended  to  the  levers  to  give  the  pressure,  which  can  be  in- 
creased or  diminished  at  pleasure,  either  by  altering  the  actual  quantities  of  the 
weights  or  changing  their  situation  on  the  leven.  In  order  la  remove  the 
clothes  from  either  ^  the  rtdlera,  or  toput  othen  on,  the  weights  must  be  taken 


off  tlie  lever,  the  lever  must  be  lifted  out  of  ita  socket  or  be  Gftcd  up  with 
iirved  arm  which  turns  upon  Its  end,  and  be  thrown  back  together.  With 
slight  modifications  (sucn  as  an  easy  mode  of  removing  the  load  from  the 
levers,  &c.)  this  compact  mangle  may  be  made  very  convenient  and  effbctive. 

MANNA.     A  white  sweet  juice,  which  ooies  from  the  trunk,  branches,  and 
leaves,  of  several  kinds  of  trees ;  but  the  ash,  the  larch,  and  the  alhagi  afford 
in  the  largest  quantities.     Sicily  and  Calabria,  are  the  countries  &om  whence 
is  chiefly  obtained  ;  where  it  flows  naturally  fironi  the  ash,  and  attaches  itself 
its  aides  in  the  form  of  white  transparent  drops  ;  but  the  extraction  of  this 
ice  is  facilitated  by  incisions  made  in  the  tree  during  aununer.     Its  smell  is 
itrons,  and  its  taste  sweetish,  and  slightly  nauseous.     Water  dissolves  it,  hot 
or  cold.     If  it  ha  boiled  with  lime,  clarified  with  white  of  egg,  and  concen- 
trated by  ev^mration,  it  affords  cryilals  of  sugar.    This  substance  forma  iho 
basis  of  many  purgative  medicines. 
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MANOMETER,  an  inttrament  for  measaring  the  rarefaction  and  coiiden- 
aation  of  elastic  fluids,  but  especiallv  tbat  of  the  atmosphere.  It  differs  from 
the  barometer  which  shows  only  the  weight  of  the  sunerincumbent  column 
of  air;  whereas  the  manometer  shows  the  density,  which  depends  on  the 
combined  efibct  of  weight  and  the  action  of  beat  It  is  sometimes  called 
manoscope.  Amoncr  the  various  contrivances  of  this  kind  may  be  men- 
tioned that  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  which  he  cdls  a  statical  barometer ; 
which  consists  of  a  bubble  of  thin  glass  about  the  size  of  an  orange,  which 
being  counterpoised  in  an  accurate  pair  of  scales,  rises  and  sinks  with  the  alter- 
ations of  the  atmosphere.  This  instrument,  however,  does  not  show  the  cause 
of  the  difference  of  density  in  the  atmosphere,  whether  it  be  from  a  change  of 
its  own  weight,  or  its  temperature,  or  both.  The  manometer  construct^  by 
Mr.  Ramsden,  and  used  by  Capt  Phipps,  In  his  voyage  to  the  North  Pole,  was 
composed  of  a  tube  of  small  bore  witn  a  ball  at  the  end ;  the  barometer  being 
2.97,  a  small  quantity  of  quicksilver  was  put  into  die  tube,  to  take  off  the  com- 
munication between  the  external  air  and  that  confined  in  the  ball,  and  the  part 
of  the  tube  below  this  quicksilver.  A  scale  is  placed  on  the  side  of  the  tube, 
which  maiks  the  degrees  of  dilatation  arising  from  the  increase  of  heat  in  this 
state  of  the  weight  of  the  air,  and  has  the  same  graduation  as  that  of  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer,  the  point  of  freezing  being  maiked  329,  In  this  state, 
therefore,  it  will  shew  the  degrees  of  heat  in  the  same  manner  as  a  thermo- 
meter. But  if  the  air  becomes  lighter,  the  bubble  inclosed  in  the  ball  being 
leas  compressed,  will  dilate  itself,  and  take  up  a  space  as  much  larger  as  the 
compressing  force  is  less ;  therefore  the  changes  arising  from  the  increase  of 
heat  will  be  proportionably  larger,  and  the  instrument  will  show  the  differences 
in  the  density  of  the  air,  arising  from  the  changes  in  its  weight  and  heat 
Mr.  Ramsden  found  that  a  heat  equal  to  that  of  ooiling  water,  increased  the 
magnitude  of  the  air  from  what  it  was  at  the  freezing  point  by  ^  of  the 
whole.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  ball  and  part  of  the  tuM  below  the  begin- 
ning of  the  scale,  is  of  a  magnitude  equal  to  almost  414  degrees  of  the  scale. 
If  the  height  of  both  the  manometer  and  thermometer  be  given,  the  height  of 
the  barometer  may  be  determined  also. 

MAPLE.  From  the  juice  of  this  tree  obtained  by  tapping,  the  Americans 
prepare  a  tuear,  and  the  Highlanders,  it  is  said,  an  agreeable  wine. 

MARANTA,  or  Indian  Arrow  RooL  From  this  root,  washed,  pounded,  and 
iearc^d  in  water,  is  obtained  the  fashionable  starch  called  arrow-root,  much 
used  for  infant  and  invalid  food. 

MARBLE,  a  fine  kind  of  lime-stone,  (a  carbonate  of  lime ;)  it  is  found  in 
extensive  masses  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  It  occurs  in  beds  in  granite, 
gneiss,  &c ,  rarely  in  secondary  rocks,  but  is  found  in  all  the  great  ranges  of 
primitive  rocks  in  Europe.  Its  hard,  compact  texture,  semi-transparency  and 
histre,  when  polished,  has  made  it  a  mat  fiivourite  in  architecture  and  bouse 
building.  The  finer  kinds,  especiaUy  those  used  by  the  statuary  are  chiefly 
obtainM  from  Italy ;  but  there  are  a  great  variety  of  beantifiil  marbles  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  See  Jametan't  Mmeralogyt  VoL  II.  For  an  iinproved 
method  of  sawing  marble  and  other  hard  stone,  see  Sawino.  An  artificial  mar- 
ble is  firequently  made  from  plaster  of  Paris,  quicklime,  salt,  ox-blood,  pieces 
of  glass,  and  stones  of  different  colours.  These  are  beaten  to  an  impalpable 
powder,  and  mixed  up  to  the  consistency  of  paste  with  beer  or  milk.  When 
thoroughly  dried  in  the  form  which  is  intended  to  be  eiven  to  it,  it  is  rubbed 
with  sand  paper  and  polished  with  emery  and  oil.  Mr.  Wilson's  process  for 
making  artificial  stone  chimney  pieces,  is  described  under  the  article  Stomk. 

MARBLING  of  books.    See  Bookbindinq. 

MARINE  ACID.    See  Acid  Muriatic 

MARINER'S  COMPASS.    See  Compass. 

MARL.  An  earth,  of  which  there  are  three  principal  kinds,  the  calcareous, 
the  argillaceous,  and  the  siliceous ;  according  as  the  lime,  the  clay,  an^  the 
silex  imound  in  them.  ^ 

MARLINE-SPIKE.  An  faon  tool,  tapering  to  a  point,  used  to  separate  the 
atrands  of  a  rope,  in  order  to  introduce  those  of  another,  when  they  are  to  be 
aplicedi  or  joined  evenly,  without  knotting. 
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MARQUETRY.  A  kind  of  inlaid  work,  compoaed  of  a  tasteflil  variety 
of  fine  woods,  of  di^rent  shades  and  colours,  elued  or  fastened  in  thin  slices 
on  a  solid  ground ;  the  work  is  not  unfrequenUy  enriched  with  silver,  brass 
tortois^shell,  ivoty,  and  other    beautiful  substances ;  and  the  pieces,  duly 

Srepared  beforehand,  *  are  successively  laid  together  according  to  a  design  or 
rawing. 

MASONRY.  The  art  of  hewing  and  preparing  ttonet  of  their  due  popoT- 
tions  and  figure,  and  of  joining  them  together,  in  building  houses^  and  other 
works. 

MASSICOT.    Theyellow  oxide  of  lead.    See  Lead,  and  Paihtiho. 

MAST.  A  long  round  piece  of  timber,  raised  perpendicularly  on  the  ked 
of  a  ship,  upon  which  are  attached  the  yards,  the  sails,  and  the  ngging.  A 
mast,  accoraing  to  its  leneth,  is  either  formed  of  one  single  piece,  which  is  called 
a  pole  mast,  or  composed  of  several  pieces  joined  together,  each  of  which  retains 
the  name  of  mast  separately.  A  lower  matt  being  the  lowest,  is  accordingly  so 
called ;  the  foot  of  it  rests  on  a  block  of  timber  called  the  step,  which  is  fixed 
on  the  keelson.  A  top  matt  is  raised  at  the  head  or  top  of  the  lower  mast, 
through  a  cap,  and  supported  by  trestle  trees,  (See  the  article  Fid.)  The 
iop-aaliaiU  matt,  is  a  smaller  mast  than  the  preceding,  and  is  secured  to 
its  head  in  Uie  same  manner.  The  topgallant  royal  matt  is  a  yet  smaller 
mast  sometimes  raised  above  the  last  mentioned ;  but  in  some  ships  it  denotes 
a  continuation  of  the  top>gallant  mast,  above  the  rigging :  it  is  then  called 
a  poU  top-galjant,  to  distinguish  it  firom  a  stump  top-eallant  mast,  which  termi- 
nates just  above  Uie  rigging.  The  maitirmatt  is  the  krgest  mast  in  a  ship,  and 
stands  nearly  in  the  middle,  between  the  stem  and  the  stem.  The/ore^fliof/  is 
that  which  stands  near  the  stem,  and  is  next  in  size  to  the  main-mast  The 
mizahmatt  is  the  smallest  mast,  and  stands  about  half  way  between  the  main 
mast  and  the  stem.  Made-matt  is  a  term  applied  to  a  mast  composed  of  several 
pieces  of  timber  in  contradistinction  to  those  made  of  a  single  stick.  Rough- 
matt,  denotes  a  spar  fit  for  making  a  mast  Besides  the  parts  already  men- 
tioned, in  the  constmction  of  masts,  with  respect  to  their  length,  the  loww 
masts  of  the  largest  ships  are  always  made  of  several  pieces  of  timber  firmly 
united,  by  stout  iron  hoops.  As  these  are  generally  the  most  substantial  parts 
of  various  tiers,  a  mast  thus  formed  is  esteemed  stronger  than  one  consisting 
of  only  a  single  timber,  the  strength  of  which,  by  internal  defects,  may  be  con- 
siderably impaired.  Attempts  were  made  some  years  ago  to  introduce  hollow 
masts,  the  invention  of  Mr.  George  Smart,  of  Westminster  Bridge ;  and  they 
were,  we  believe,  partially  adopted  for  small  vessels ;  such  masts,  from  their 
cylindrical  figure,  being  stronger  than  solid  masts,  containing  a  similar  mass  or 
weight  of  materials.  Sir  Robert  Seppings  has  likewise  distinguished  himself 
amongst  his  other  improvements  in  ship  building,  in  the  constmction  of  masts, 
for  which  he  took  out  a  patent;  the  specification  of  which  informs  us  that,  for 
ships  of  the  line,  firlgates,  and  large  merchantmen,  whose  masts  are  more  than 
33  inches  in  diameter,  they  are  to  be  composed  of  twelve  principal  pieces,  in 
the  following  manner.  Four  pieces  of  small  square  balk  timber  are  to  be  united 
diagonally,  so  as  to  form  a  hoUow  square  in  the  centre.  Externally  on  each  of 
these  four  pieces  are  to  be  tree-nailed  two  additional  pieces.  The  twelve  pieces 
thus  united,  are  now  to  have  their  angular  edges  cut  away,  and  planed  down, 
so  as  to  bring  the  whole  to  a  circular  figure,  when  an  iron  Loop  is  to  be  placed 
round  them,  and  the  angular  spaces  filled  up  with  slips  of  wood.  In  connecting 
the  pieces  of  timber  so  as  to  form  the  required  lengtn  of  mast,  bars  of  iron  are 
to  be  inserted  longitudinally  into  mortices  made  in  both  to  receive  them ;  and 
the  several  pieces  are  to  cross  each  other  or  *'  break-joint"  In  constmcting 
the  masts  for  smaller  vessels  than  before  mentioned,  only  eight  or  four  balk 
timbers  are  to  be  employed,  (according  to  their  dimensions^  which  are  to  be 
connected  longitudinally  and  transversely  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  described. 
Hollow  masts  so  formed,  are  not  only  much  stronger  than  when  solid,  but  they 
effect  a  great  economy  in  the  cost,  in  the  lacility  of  making,  and  of  transpor- 
tation. 

A  patent  for  "  Improvements  in  Masting  Vessels,"  was  taken  out  in  1826, 
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by  Mr.  Thomas  Guppy,  of  Bristol;  from  the  enrolled  specifioation  of  which,  we 
collect  the  following  information,  exhibiting  the  principal  features  of  the  inven- 
tion. Instead  of  a  single  pole  fixed  in  the  keel,  in  nearly  a  vertical  position, 
constituting  what  is  caUed  a  mast,  the  patentee  employs  two  poles  or  spars,  the 
beels  of  which  are  fixed  on  to  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  beam  of  a  vessel, 
and  likewise  to  the  sides ;  the  poles  are  then  so  inclined  to  one  another,  as  to 
be  connected  at  their  upper  ends,  and  thus  form  with  the  line  of  the  deck  an 
isosceles  triangle ;  this  is  the  outline  of  the  construction  as  applied  to  sloops,  or 
ordinary  fore  and  aft  rigged  vessels.  For  square  rigged  or  larger  vessels,  the 
poles  are  not  joined  at  their  upper  extremities,  but  at  several  feet  below  it, 
where  they  cross  one  another,  presenting  the  figure  of  an  open  pair  of  shears. 
In  all  cases,  however,  the  lower  ends  of  the  poles  are  fastened  in  the  situation 
and  in  the  manner  before-mentioned.  Thus  situated,  they  are  invested  with 
Che  important  property  or  capability  of  heme  lowered  forward  or  aft,  as  the 
occasion  may  render  desirable,  by  the  employment  of  hinge  joints  at  their 
extremities,  close  to  the  deck.  At  the  junction  of  the  poles  above,  suitable 
arrangements  are  made  for  the  fixing  of  top  masts  therein,  which  are  provided 
with  gear  for  that  purpose,  as  weU  as  for  the  matting  of  other  vessels  ;  for  load- 
ing or  unloading  vessels ;  and  for  those  other  purposes  for  which  sheers  are 
usually  employed  on  board  of  ships.  The  principal  rigging  for  these  **  double 
pole  masts  are  the  fore  and  at\  stays,  the  ordinary  side  shrouds  being  compa- 
ratively unimportant,  except  for  the  purpose  of  going  aloft.  At  I^.  1  in 
the  annexed  engraving  a  a  are  the  two  poles,  having  jomti  at  b  6,  from  whence 
proceeds  a  strong  iron  band  which  clasps  the  opposite  ends  of  the  beam  c, 
which  tmderneath  diverges  into  two  iron  straps,  that  are  bolted  to  the  side  of 
the  vessel  This  arrangement  is  explained  by  Fig.  4,  which  exhibits  a  perspec- 
tive side  view  of  the  iron  work  which  connects  the  poles  to  the  vessel,  with  a 
portion  of  the  beam,  and  a  pole  c  c  is  the  beam,  with  the  iron  hand  bolted  to  it, 
and  showing  the  straps  dd  that  are  secured  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  are 
turned  up  flatways  towards  them.  The  poles  are  connected  together  at  e  by  a 
stout  iron  band,  by  scarfing  and  crossing  each  other,  as  shown  by  the  separate 
f^.  2  in  perspective ;  /  is  the  top,  where  the  upper  ends  of  the  poles  are 
strongly  secured  to  one  anotlier  by  straps  and  bolts ;  g  is  the  lower  end  of  the 
top-mast,  which  passes  through  a  hole  adapted  to  it  in  the  top,  with  its  heel 
resting  upon  an  iron  projection,  which  is  of  one  piece  with  the  band  e.  For 
sloops  and  fore  and  aft  rigged  vessels  generally,  the  poles  a  a  terminate  at  their 
junction,  and  are  united  by  scarfing,  previous  to  putting  on  the  strong  iron 
band.  The  mode  of  scarfing  the  patentee  leaves  to  the  genius  of  the  mast 
maker,  but  at  the  same  time  points  out  one  mode  which  he  most  approves  of, 
and  which,  perhaps,  cannot  be  much  excelled.  This  mode  is  shown  in  the 
perspective  sketch,  /%.  3  Connected  to  the  band  which  unites  the  poles 
together,  are  fixed  long  iron  links  1 1,  for  hooking  in,  or  seking  the  shrouds  to. 

A  few  years  ago  Lieut.  Molyneux  Shuldham,  R.N.  took  out  a  patent  for 
revolving  mastSf  the  enrolled  specification  of  which  exhibits  in  sixty-five  diagrams 
and  designs,  numerous  modifications  and  applications  of  the  principle  to  various 
descriptions  of  inland  as  well  as  sea-going  vessels.  As  our  space  will  onlv  admit 
of  a  brief  outline  of  the  nature  of  the  invention,  we  must  refer  the  reader  who 
may  be  solicitous  for  the  details,  to  the  inrolled  document  in  Chancery-lane, 
and  to  some  beautiful  models  illustrative  of  the  inventions  (constructed  by  the 
talented  inventor's  own  hands),  exhibited  at  the  National  Museum  of  the 
Mechanical  Arts,  in  Leicester-square,  London.  The  mast  instead  of  being,  as 
in  ordinary  vessels,  a  fixture,  is  herein  made  to  revolve  upon  its  axis,  or  turn 
horizontally  upon  its  heel,  carrying  with  it  the  sails,  yards,  and  other  rigging 
attached  to  it,  and  thereby  instantly  changes  the  direction  of  the  vessels 
motion.  The  power  required  to  perform  these  evolutions  may  be  the  wind  or 
manual  labour,  or  both  conjointly.  As  the  action  of  the  wind  will  naturally 
tend  to  produce  the  desired  effect  in  both  cases,  whatever  manual  force  may  be 
required  to  assist  the  operation  must  be  very  little  indeed ;  that  is  to  my, 
according  to  modern  phraseology,  the  maximum  of  effect  is  produced  by  a 
minimum  of  laboiur.     it  will  be  evident  from  this  arrangement  of  the  machi- 


Kovlred  to  work  It,  that  the  ranning 
-no    c       i_  1  :aifed,  and  the  wear  and  lesr  greatly 

reduced.     These  improvementi  are  conaidered  applicable  to  open  boati,  de^ 


I  (hip,  that  fewer  hands  ' 
□ay  be  muck  aimplified  a 


boata,  and  tmall  craft  in  general ;  to  venel*  employed  in  inland  naviga^on, 
coaMbg  vnaeli,   and   pftrticularlj  those   oaTigtting   intmate   chaimeU  and 


riren.  But  Mr.  Shuldham  doe*  not  eonifder  them  applicable  to  reneb  of 
war  and  venels  of  Binall  tonnage,  that  cnnrv  lumber  in  their  deck*,  awing  to 
the  room  required  for  th«  revolving  baaea  of  the  m««tL  The  maiti  are  variously 
supported,  accordiiig  to  the  tounaee  of  the  veneli :  in  decked  boftt*  and  small 
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▼enelfl,  an  iron  or  wooden  pWot  is  luffieient ;  in  largw  vwseli  anti-frf etton 
rollert  are  fixed  to  the  revolving  base,  which  work  between  two  annular  platei^ 
secured  to  the  gunwhales  and  deck. 

MASTIC.  A  resinous  substance  in  the  form  of  teari,  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  and  farinaceous  appearance ;  having  little  smell  and  a  bitter  taste.  It 
flows  natundlv  from  the  tree ;  but  thb  process  is  accelerated  by  making  inci- 
sions in  the  bark.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the  composition  of  vamiihes. 
Pure  alcohol  and  ofl  of  turpentine  ditsolve  it  chiefly,  the  residue  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  caoutchouc  An  agreeable  odour  is  given  out  by  mastio  inien 
heated ;  it  is,  in  consequence,  much  used  in  fumigations,  and  in  the  fiibrioation 
of  pastiles. 

MATTER  is  generally  understood  to  mean  iHtiai  solid,  inert,  divisible  sub- 
stance, accessible  to  the  senses,  of  which  all  bodies  in  the  universe  are  formed. 
Dr.  Woodward  was  of  opinion  that  matter  is  originally,  and  is  reall  v,  various ; 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  however,  considered  matter  as  homogenous  in  all  bodies,  and 
the  diffinrence  of  form  to  be  owing  to  a  varied  arrangement  of  the  cornuscles  of 
one  homogenous  substance.  That  matter  is  one  and  the  same  thmg  in  all 
bodies,  and  that  all  the  varieties  we  observe  arises  from  the  various  smtpes  it 
puts  cm,  seems  very  probable,  from  a  general  observation  of  nature  in  the  gene- 
ration and  destruction  of  bodies.  Thus  water  rarefied  by  heat  becomes  vapour, 
a  great  collection  of  which  forms  clouds ;  these  condensed,  descend  in  hail  or 
ram ;  part  of  this  collected  on  the  earth  oonstitntes  rivers ;  another^part  com- 
bines with  earths  or  metallic  matter,  forming  minerab  and  crystallized  salts ; 
another  enters  die  roots  of  plants,  and  expands  itself  into  all  the  wonderful 
variety  and  magnificence  of  the  vegetable  creation.  From  the  veeetable  matter 
^wimala  dcrivo  their  support  and  means  of  reproduction ;  and  however  these 
mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  productions  may  change,  the  same  individual 
matter  is  never  destroyed,  but  reappears  under  other  combinations. 

MATRIX.  The  stone  in  which  metallic  ores  are  found  enveloped ;  (he  same 
term  is  applied  by  type*founders  to  the  metallic  mould  in  which  the  letters  are 
cast 

MEAD.  A  wine  prepared  from  honey ;  a  quantity  of  good  honey,  with 
rather  more  than  its  weight  of  water  is  to  be  boiled,  scummed,  and  evaporated 
nntfl  it  is  of  a  consistence  that  will  float  an  egg;  the  liquor  is  then  to  be  strained 
and  poured  into  a  barrel ;  this  barrel,  which  ought  to  be  nearly  fbU,  must  be 
ezpoeed  to  a  heat  as  equable  as  possible,  from  75^  to  90o  Fahr.,  keeping  the 
bung^hole  slighdy  covered  but  not  closed.  The  spirituous  fermentation  wiU 
take,  and  continue  during  two  or  three  months,  according  to  the  heat  During 
this  fermentation,  the  barrel  is  to  be  occasionally  filled  up,  with  more  of  the 
liquor  of  honey  (previously  saved  for  that  purpose)  to  replace  that  which  flows 
out  in  froth,  when  the  fermentation  ceases  and  the  liouor  has  become  vinous^ 
the  barrel  should  then  be  closed  and  stored  in  a  oool  cellar.  In  twelve  months 
it  is  fit  for  bottling. 

MEAL.  The  flour  and  bran  of  com  in  the  mixed  state ;  they  proceed  from 
the  mUl  befin-e  they  are  separated  by  a  bolter  or  dressing  machine. 

MEASURE.  A  ^uantitv  assumed  at  pleasure,  and  considered  as  unity,  or 
one,  to  which  the  ratio  of  other  quantities  being  determined,  their  relative  mag- 
nitude, both  to  the  assum^  unit,  and  to  each  other,  will  be  known.  The  quan- 
tity assumed  as  unity,  is  called  the  measuring  unit  Thus,  to  measure  any 
propoaed  line,  we  assume  a  line  of  an  inch,  a  foot,  a  yard,  &c.,  as  the  measuring 
unit;  suppose  this  to  be  an  inch ;  then  as  many  times  as  it  is  contained  in  the 
pniKisecrune,  so  many  inches  wfll  that  line  be  in  length.  If  the  proposed  line 
be  uss  than  the  measuring  unit,  whatever  part  that  line  is  of  the  meamiring 
unit,  the  same  part  of  an  inch  will  tibe  measure  of  that  line  be,  and  the  like  of 
feet,  yards,  &c.  To  measure  a  superfices,  a  square  whose  sides  are  an  inch,  a 
foot,  a  yard,  kc  is  the  measuring  unit ;  and  as  many  times  as  this  is  contained 
in,  or  contains  the  ffiven  superfices,  such  will  be  the  measure  of  that  superfices, 
as  was  shown  in  tne  line.  To  measure  a  solid,  a  cube  whose  lineal  side  is  an 
inch,  a  foot,  a  yard,  &c.,  is  assumed  as  the  measuring  unit;  and  as  man^  times 
as  this  unit  is  contained  io,  or  contains  the  given  soud,  so  many  cubic  mche^ 
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feet,  yard,  &:c.,  or  parts  of  one  of  them,  will  the  proposed  solid  be.  The 
measure  for  lines  or  length  is  termed  lineal  or  long  measure ;  that  for  surfaces 
superficial  measure ;  and  that  for  solids  or  capacities,  cubic  or  solid  measure. 

In  1 825  a  Bill  was  passed  through  Parliament  for  altering  weights  and  mea- 
sures previously  in  use,  the  preamble  of  which  states,  "  wfiereas  it  is  necessary 
for  the  security  of  commerce,  and  for  the  good  of  the  community,  that  weights 
and  measures  should  be  just  and  uniform  :  and  whereas  notwithstanding  it  is 
provided  by  the  Great  Charter,  that  there  shall  be  but  one  measure  and  one 
weight  throughout  the  realm,  and  by  the  treaty  of  union  between  England  and 
Scotland,  that  the  same  weights  and  measures  should  be  used  throughout  Great 
Britain,  as  were  then  establisned  in  England ;  yet  different  weights  and  measures, 
some  larger,  and  some  less,  are  still  in  use  in  various  places  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  true  meature  of  the  present  standard 
is  not  verikf  known,  which  is  the  cause  of  great  confusion  and  of  manifest  frauds ; 
for  the  remedy  and  prevention  of  those  evils  for  the  future,  and  to  the  end  that 
certain  standards  of  weights  and  measures  should  be  established  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  new  standards  are  denomi- 
nated impeAil,  and  the  rationale  of  the  system  by  which  they  have  been  deter- 
mined is  thus  explained.  Take  a  pendulum  which  will  vibrate  seconds  in 
London,  on  a  level  of  the  sea,  in  a  vacuum :  divide  all  that  part  thereof  which 
lies  between  the  axis  of  suspension  and  the  centre  of  oscillation  into  39*1393 
eaual  parts;  then  will  ten  thousand  of  those  parts  be  an  imperial  inch;'  12 
wnereor  maJte  a  foot,  and  36  whereof  make  a  yard. 

The  standard  yard  is  determined  to  be,  *'  that  distance  between  the  centres  of 
the  two  points  in  the  gold  studs  in  the  straight  brass  rod,  now  in  the  custody  of 
the  derk  of  the  House  of  Commons,  wherein  the  words  and  figures  *  Standard 
Yard,  1760,'  are  engraved,  which  is  declared  to  be  the  genuine  standard  of  the 
measure  of  length  called  a  yard ;"  and  as  the  expansibility  of  the  metal  would 
cause  some  variation  in  the  length  of  the  rod  in  different  degrees  of  tempera- 
ture, the  act  determines  that  the  brass  rod  in  question  shall  be  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  620  Fahr.  The  measure  is  to  be  denominated  the  "  Iniperial  Standard 
Yard,"  and  to  be  the  only  standard  whereby  aU  other  measures  oj  lineal  extension 
skaU  he  compuied.  Thus  the  foot,  the  inch,  the  pole,  the  furlong,  and  the  mile, 
shall  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  imperial  standard  yara  as  they  have 
Idtherto  borne  to  the  yard  measure  in  general  use.  And  should  it  happen  that 
the  aforesaid  brass  rod  of  1760  be  lost,  defaced,  or  destroyed,  a  reference  to  the 
invariable  natural  standard  afforded  by  the  pendulum  before  mentioned,  will 
enable  it  to  be  restored  with  the  utmost  exactness. 

The  standard  gallon  is  determined  by  the  act  to  be  such  measure  as  shall 
contain  10  lbs.  avoirdupois  weight,  of  distilled  water,  weighed  in  air,  at  the 
temperature  of  62**.  of  Fahr.,  the  barometer  being  at  30  inches,  to  be  used  as 
well  for  wine,  beer,  ale,  spirits,  and  all  sorts  of  Oquids,  as  for  dry  goods,  not 
measured  by  heaped  measure ;  and  that  all  other  measures  shall  be  taken  in 
parts  or  multiples  of  the  said  iniperial  standard  gallon,  the  quart  being  the 
fourth  part  of  such  gallon,  and  the  pint  one-eiehth  part ;  two  such  gallons 
making  a  peck,  eight  such  gallons  a  bushel,  and  eight  such  bushels  a  quarter  of 
com,  or  other  dry  goods  not  measured  by  heaped  measure." 

Heaped  measure, — **  That  the  standard  measure  of  capacity  for  coals,  lime, 
culm,  nsh,  potatoes,  or  fruit,  and  all  other  goods,  and  things  commonly  sold  by 
heaped  measure,  shall  be  the  aforesaid  bushel,  containing  80  lbs.  avoirdupois 
of  water,  as  aforesaid,  the  same  being  made  round  with  a  plane  and  even 
bottom,  and  being  19|  inches  from  outside  to  outside  of  such  standard  measure 
as  aforesaid  :'*  and  goods  thus  sold  by  heaped  measure  shall  be  heaped  **  in  the 
form  of  a  cone,  such  cone  to  be  of  the  height  of  at  least  six  inches,  the  outside 
of  the  bushel  to  be  the  extremity  of  the  base  of  such  cone;"  three  such  bushels 
shall  be  a  sack,  and  twelve  such  sacks  shall  be  a  chaldron. 

Stricken  measure. — ^The  last-mentioned  c^oods  may  be  sold  either  by  the  heaped 
measure  or  by  the  standard  weight  (see  tne  article  Wkight)  ;  but  for  all  otner 
kind  of  goods  not  usually  sold  by  heaped  measure,  which  may  be  sold  or  agreed  for 
by  measure,  the  same  standard  measure  shall  be  used,  but  it  shall  not  be  heaped. 
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tet  itridceti  with  a  roand  stick  or  roller,  Btralghti  and  of  the  tame  diameter  from 
CDC  to  end* 

The  following  tables,  which  are  in  accordance  with  the  new  standard,  it  will 
be  proper  to  insert  in  this  place:— 

Measum  of  Length, 
12   inches  are  equal  to  1  foot 


8   feet 

5|  yards  » 

40    poles  =3 

8    turlongs  a 

69f,  miles  » 


1  yard. 
1  rod  or  pole. 
1  furlong. 
1  mile. 

1  degree  of  a  great  circle  of  the 
earth. 


An  inch  is  the  smallest  lineal  measure  to  which  a  name  is  given,  but  mechanics 
subdiTide  it  generally  into  eighths  and  sixteenths ;  measures  or  « rules  "  are 
however  constructed  by  the  rule^makers  with  every  possible  variety  of  subdi- 
visions or  scales  of  the  parts  of  an  inch  that  can  be  required  by  artificers,  engi- 
neers, and  scientific  persons. 
The  following  particular  measures  of  length  are  in  general  use : — 


1  nan 
1  quarter 
1  yard 
lell 
1  hand 
1  fiithora 

llink 

I  chain 


2i  inches  \ 

t^  l«edfor»e«uri„gclotb. 

5  quarters  J 

4  inches .  • .  used  for  measuring  the  height  of  horses. 
9  feet  ....  used  in  measuring  depths. 
»«.  inches  (^^"^^  ^  measuring  land,   to  facilitate 
iw  "»««»«•  J      computation  of  the  contents,  1 0  square 
100  links     V     i&ains  being  equal  to  an  acre. 


Meamam  cf  Surface, 

144  square  inches  are  equal  to  1  square  foot. 

9  square  feet  s=  1  square  yard. 

30}  square  yards  = 

40  perches  = 

4  roods  or  1 60  perches  s= 

G40  acres  = 


1  perch  or  rod. 

1  rood. 

1  acre. 

1  square  mile. 


Meaturei  ofSoUdUy. 

1728  cubic  inches  »         l  cubic  foot 

27  cubic  feet  ae         1  cubic  yard. 


Imperial  Meaturet  of  CkipaciUf, 

=  I  pint  s=  341  cubic  inches  nearly. 

=  1  quart  =  60t 

=:  1  gallon  r=  277i 

=  1  peck  =  5541 

=  1  bushel  =  221 8^  „ 

s  1  quarter  s  10}  cubic  feet  nearly. 


4^1s 
2  pints 

4  quarts 
2  gallons 
8  gallons 
8  bushels 

5  quarters  =  1  load        =s  5li 


$t 
ft 


$9 


The 

cnlm 

measure. 


foregoing  measures  are  used  for  all  liquids,  and  for  all  dry  goods,  except 
I,  lime,  nsh,  potatoes,  fruit,  and  other  goods  commonly  sold  by  heaped 

2  gallons   =  1  peck       s=  704  cubic  inches  nearly. 
8  gallons   =z  1  bushel    :=  2815}  „ 

3  bushek  =  1  sack       =  4^  c«ibic  feet  nearly. 
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MECHANIC  tOWERS. 


A  knowledge  of  the  compantiye  value  of  Enelith  and  French  meMM 
being  indispensable  to  every  scientific  reader,  we  add  the  following  calcnlalioii 
of  them  by  Dr.  Duncan,  jun. : — 

I.  French  Meaturet  cf  Length,  the  metre  being  at  32o,  (md  the  foot  at  62o 


Millimetre 

Centimetre 

Decimetre 

Metre 

Decametre 

Hecatometre 

Kilometre 

Myriometre 


.03937  English  inches 
.39371 


3.93710 

39.37100 

393.71000 

3937.10000 

39371.00000 

393710.00000 


if 

»> 
n 

99 


2.  I\rench  Afeantres  of  Capadiy. 


MilliUtre 

Centilitre 

Decilitre 

Litre 

Decalitre 

Hecatolitre 

Kilolitre 

Myriolitre 


.06103  English  cubic  inches. 

.61028 

6.10280 

61.02800 

610.28000 

6102.80000 

61028.00000 

610280.00000 


If 
»i 
}> 
>i 
>f 
If 


i> 


For  the  comparative  value  of  English  and  French  measures  of  weight,  see 

Weight. 

MECHANICS  is  a  science  which  treats  generally  of  the  action  of  forces 
on  solid  bodies,  and  the  construction  and  use  of  machinery.  When  forces 
acting  upon  a  body  in  different  directions  produce  equilibrium,  it  is  investigated 
under  the  head  of  Statics  ;  hut  when  the  acting  forces  are  so  applied  as  to 
produce  motion,  it  constitutes  a  case  in  Dynamics,  which  see. 

MECHANIC  POWERS  are  those  simple  machines  or  elements  that  enter 
into  the  construction  of  the  various  parts  of  machinery :  they  are  usually  con- 
sidered to  be  six  in  number ;  viz.  the  lever,  the  wheel  and  axle,  the  pulley,  the 
inclined  plane,  the  wedge,  and  the  screw.  It  may  be  easily  riiewn,  however, 
that  these  are  capable  of  being  reduced  to  mater  simplicity.  Thus  the  wheel 
and  axle  is  only  a  succession  of  levers,  and  the  wedge  and  screw  are  merely 
modifications  of  the  inclined  plane ;  hence  all  the  varieties  of  machinery  are 
reduced  to  these  three  simple  elements : 

1.  The  lever. 

2.  The  pulley. 

3.  The  mclined  plane. 

In  treating  of  the  use  of  simple  machines,  it  is 
usual  to  consider  all  bars  as  perfectly  inflexible, 
cords  as  perfectly  flexible,  and  surfaces  to  move  on 
each  other  without  friction,  and  afterwards  to  make 
allowances  for  these  disturbing  forces  to  the  weight 
raised,  as  1  to  2.  In  the  diagram,  aeh  h  the 
movable  puUey  supporting  the  weight  at  e; 
e  a  eh  p  is  a  cord  passing  under  the  movable 
pulley,  and  over  the  fixed  pulley  at  dL  Now,  as 
the  whole  weight  is  supported  by  the  two  fwrtions 
of  the  cord  e  a  and  d  b,  each  of  them  sustains  one 
half,  and  as  the  passage  of  the  cord  over  the  fixed 
pulley  makes  no  difference  in  the  proportion,  it  is 
clear  that  the  power  p  is  equal  to  half  the 
weight 
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Vim  (he  eeid*  are  not  parallel,  u  In  the  uinezed 
dUgnin,  tbe  angle  in>d«  bw  the  eordi  irith  the  per- 

endicular  muit  be  Dotice^  Thus  the  force  Mting 
the  direction /e  muit  be  teeolved  into  two  other*, 
Mie  pulling  in  the  direction  e  c,  and  the  other  in  ft. 
Now  tile  Torce  in  e  c  does  not  all  act  in  nipporting 
the  weight,  which  it  whdl;  nutained  fay  that  in/ e.- 
bcDCfl  &  power  ia  to  the  weight  aa  e/  ii  to  twice 
e/;  and  u  tf  i*  greater  than  «/,  tbe  power  mnat 
be  grealer  than  one-half  the  weight,  and,  cddk- 
qnently,  there  is  ■  Ion  of  power  bj  the  obLquity  of 
Uie  corda.     Sometine*  tbe  lower  oc  movable  pulley 

ecaauU  of  a  blodc  coutaiaing  ie*eral  tmall  wheeli  or  iheavea,  in  which  case, 
1  block  and  fall  The  power  with  inch  a  puUev  ii 
ir  of  coida  by  which  the  lower  block 
nded  by  lix  ropei,  of  courie  each  will 
■natain  one-^uth  of  the  weight,  and  the  power  will  be  to  the  weight  at  1  to  6. 
Id  every  combination  of  uia  kind,  therefore,  the  power  ia  to  the  weiglit 
U  1  to  uie  numlier  of  cordi  supporting  the  lower  block,  or  aa  1  to  twice  tbe 
nnmlier  of  iheavei  in  the  fall. 

A  moiMcation  of  this  omngement  li  aeen  m  the  following  diagram  (Fig.  1). 


the  ^paratni  ii  termed  a 
saaily  calculated,  by  obterring  the  numtier  o1 
IT  tall  i(  tupported.    If  the  fall  be  luipended  by  aix  ropei,  of  tx 


at  White'!  pulley ; 


ti  of  a  number  of 


^oovei,  f 


•olid  mau  of  bran,  &c.,  the  diameten  of  the  grooves  being  regulated  by  the 
qnantily  of  cord  Uiat  hat  to  paat  over  each.  As  these  all  move  on  a'aingle 
midM,  coniiderabis  reduction  (k  fHction  is  obtained ;   but  the  great  difficultiea 


attanding  the  coutmctim  of  tbU  a^paratot  eeem  insuperable  obtiacles  to  its 
ezteonre  emjdoyment  The  power  u  calculated  at  in  the  laat  example.  In 
tbe  different  arrangements  hitherto  mentioned,  •  single  cord  it  employed 
[tawing  round  all  the  pulleys  i  and  if  attention  tie  given  to  the  spaces  passed 
0W  by  the  part  attaclied  to  the  power  and  that  af&xed  to  tbe  weight,  it  will  be 


leen  that  the  ume  hw  obtain*  a«  in  the  other  mechaBlc  dowmb, — tlw  apafu 
paued  ovei  by  the  power  exceeding  that  panod  over  bj  tba  w«ig4>l>  a*  laii^ 
B>  the  weight  ezceedi  thepower. 

In  thii  airangemenl  difierent  cordi  are  employed  (ai  in  F^.  2  in  ibe  preMding 
page),  one  to  each  pulley;  there  being  three  movable  pulleyi,  the  power  it  to 
the  wel|;fat  u  1  to  8  :  thui  luppoH  the  power  to  be  I  lb.,  tbe  cordi  a  i  and  e  t 
will  each  support  1  lb. ;  hence  the  cordi  anpporting  the  pulley  t/  will  eacft 
luitain  2  Ihi.,  and  the  cordi  lupporting  h  i  will  each  bear  4  Iba.  Or,  ni{^>aae 
the  weight  to  be  tuitained  by  tile  em  iih,  each  will  lo^rart  one-half;  die 
cord  fffe  will  support  one-fuurth,  and  el6  will  luilain  on»-eigfalb.  In 
inorable  pulleya,  then,  with  Beparate  corda  to  each  ptilley,  the  power  ii  to  Ifat 
weight  aa  the  number  2  raieed  lo  a  power  equivalent  to  the  number  ef  poUen 
employed.  If  the  number  of  pulleyi  had  been  (bar,  tbe  power  gained  woold 
have  been  2X2x2X2  =  16. 

Another  crnnbinadon,  lomewhal  dmilir,  ii  leen  in  the  next  figure  (Fn.  1), 
in  which  the  leveml  cordi  are  attached  lo  the  weight;  thii  makee  a  little  ffTer- 
enee  in  the  amouDt  of  power  gained.  A  power  p  o(  Db.  will  lurtxin  a  pert  of 
the  weight  equal  to  I  ik  This  power  of  2  Ibi.  acting  at  d,  will  au^wrt  an  equal 
portion  of  the  weight,  which,  again  acting  with  double  force  at  g,  will  luitaia 
4  lb«.;  hence  the  quantity  supported  isl4-2  +  4  =  7  timet  die  power. 


FIgA. 


Another  lomewhat  different  arrangement  ii  ihown  in  fig.  2,  in  which  the 
one  cord  pauea  over  a  fixed,  and  tbe  other,  over  one  of  the  movable  pullejt. 
A  power  of  1  lb.  at  p  would  lupport  a  weight  of  2  lb>.  at  a,  and  an  equal 
advantage  ii  gained  by  the  attachment  of  the  cord  pawine  over  the  fixed 
pulley  a ;  the  power  ii  therefore  one-fourth  of  the  weight.  Other  combinationt 
somelimei  occur,  the  nature  of  which  will,  it  ii  presumed,  be  undentood  by 
reference  to  those  above  eiulained. 

MEPHITIC  is  a  term  often  applied  to  carbonic  acid. 

MEKCURY  is  a  metal  distinguished  from  all  oUiers  bvila  extreme  fusibility, 
wliich  is  such  that  it  does  not  lake  the  solid  state  until  it  is  coaled  to  the  39» 
below  0  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  and  is  therefore  always  fluid  in  the  tem- 
perate climates  of  the  earth.  From  this  circumstance,  and  id  resemblance  to 
(ilver  in  colour  and  metallic  splendour,  it  bos  been  usually  denominated  qidek' 

liher.    The  term  mercury,  all!       ' 

authors,   la  itrongty  objected 


mieh  almost  univertallj  employed  by  chemicd 
0  by  Mr.  Gray,  the  author  of  Tht  OperaSt* 
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Ckemis$i  who  compIaSns  tliat  <' medical  saifao^  and  ehemitts  of' the  medied 
professioiu,  ttill  continue  to  call  this  metal  (which  he  denominates  quick)  mer- 
mry,  that  name  having  heen  formerly  used  by  the  priest-physicianB  and  priest- 
chemists,  to  mystify  and  hoax  their  patients  and  the  pubbc.  It  were  to  be 
wished  that  now  chemistry  and  medicme  are  aLmost  exdusiTdiy  in  the  hands  of 
the  lai^,  they  would  abstain  from  this  ridiculous  mummeiy."  The  same  author 
also  informs  us  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  quicksilver  in  the  market, — Spanish 
and  Austrian,  both  of  which  are  very  pure ;  and  that  **  the  source  of  the  impure 
quicksUver  in  the  apothecaries'  shops,  is  the  puivhase  of  the  giuek  from  the  sil- 
yering  tables  of  bankrupt  or  deceased  looiking^lass  md^ers,  which  is  of  course 
impregnated  with  tin,  and  sometimes  lead  and  bismudi;  this  quicksilver  is 
cheaper  than  the  pure,  and  is  thought  by  them  good  enough  for  making  blue 
pill  and  blue  ointment."  Mr.  Ora^  does  not,  however,  censure  this  pernicious 
practice  of  the  laity,  notwithstandmg  he  is  so  indignant  at  the  presumed  alter- 
ation of  a  mere  term  of  doubtful  propriety  by  our  learned  forefathers.  The 
specific  gravity  of  mercury  is  at  212<*  f  ahr.  13^75 ;  at  160",  13.580,  and  at  40* 
Mow  aero  it  increases  to  15  632,  when  it  is  a  nudleable  solid  body.  It  is  vola* 
tile,  and  rises  in  small  portbns  at  the  common  temperatures  of  the  atmosphere, 
as  is  evinced  by  several  experiments,  move  eqiecially  in  a  vacuum,  such  as 
obtains  in  the  upper  part  of  a  barometer  tube.  At  the  temperature  of  650o  it 
boils  rabidly,  and  rises  copiously  in  fumes :  it  has  been  attempted  to  employ  tha 
mechanical  force  which  it  then  exerts  as  a  motive  power  sunilar  to  that  of  the 
ateam  engine;  but  the  loss  of  the  metal,  by  the  extreme  subtlety  of  the  vapour 
passing  apparently  impervious  joints,  occasioned,  we  are  informed,  its  abandon- 
ment Mercuipr  is  sometimes  found  native,  but  generally  comluned  with  sul- 
phur, when  it  is  denominated  cinnabar ;  it  is  separated  from  the  sulphur  by 
distillation  with  quicklime  or  iron  filings.  Owing  to  the  property  which  mer* 
airy  possesses  of  dissolving  completely  some  of  ^e  baser  metals,  it  is  extremely 
liable  to  adulteration ;  -and  the  union  of  the  metals  is  so  strong,  that  they  even 
rise  with  the  quicksUver  when  distilled.  The  impurity  of  mercury  is  generally 
indicated  by  its  dull  aspect;  by  its  tarnishing  and  becoming  oovered  with  a  coat 
of  oxide  on  long  exposure  to  the  air;  by  its  adhesion  to  Uie  surfiwe  of  glass; 
and  when  shaken,  with  water  in  a  bottle,  by  the  speedy  formation  of  a  black 
powder.  Lead  and  tin  are  fi«quent  impurities,  and  the  mercury  becomes 
capable  of  taking  up  more  of  these  if  zinc  or  bismuth  be  previously  added.  In 
order  to  discover  lead,  the  mercury  maybe  agitated  with  a  little  water,  in  order 
to  oxidize  that  metal ;  pour  <^  the  water  and  digest  the  mercury  with  a  little 
acetic  acid :  this  will  dissolve  the  oxide  of  lead,  which  will  be  indicated  by  a 
blackish  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  water ;  or  to  this  acetic  solution,  add  a 
little  sulphate  of  soda,  which  will  precipitate  a  sulphate  of  lead,  containing, 
when  dry,  72  per  cent  of  metaL  If  only  a  very  minute  quanti^  of  lead  be 
present  in  a  large  quantity  of  mercury,  it  may  be  detected  by  solution  in  nitric 
add,  and  Uie  edition  of  sulphuretted  water.  A  dark  brown  precipitate  will 
ensue,  and  wiU  subside,  if  allowed  to  stand  a  few  days ;  one  psrt  of  lead  may 
thus  be  separated  from  15,263  parts  of  mercury.  Bismutn  is  detected  by 
pouring  a  nitric  solution,  prepared  without  heat,  into  distilled  water ;  a  white 
precipitate  will  appear  it  this  metal  be  present  Tin  is  manifested  in  like 
manner  by  a  weax  solution  of  nitro*  muriate  of  gold,  which  tiirows  down  a 
purple  sediment ;  and  zinc,  by  exposing  the  metal  to  heat.  When  the  metallic 
mixtures  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  mercury  to  render  them  soft  at  a  mean 
temperature,  they  are  called  amalgams.  Although  it  is  obvious,  from  the  known 
inferior  specific  gravity  of  iron,  lead,  and  silver,  that  pieces  of  these  metals  will 
float  in  mercurv,  like  wood  in  water,  it  nevertheless  forms  a  very  interesting 
phenomenon.  Mercury  is  readUy  soluble  in  acids,  as  may  easily  be  ascertained ; 
and  from  its  very  extensive  use  in  medicine,  there  are  very  numerous  prepara- 
tions of  it,  by  which  it  maybe  eidhibited  in  powders,  pills,  or  drops.  The  most 
usual  is  odomel,  which  is  a  preparation  of  mercury  and  muriatic  acid,  or 
chlorine,  and  is  hence  called,  accordinp;  to  the  modem  nomenclature,  proto* 
chloride  of  mercury.  The  deuto-chlonde,  or  corrosive  sublimate,  is  another 
combination  of  mercury  and  chlorine,  and  forma  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
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uwfiil,  Imt  daneeroui  medicine^  man  hat  ever  diicovered.  Mercmy  will  readily 
unite  with  solphur.  Melt  some  sulphur  in  a  cnicible  on  the  fire,  then  add  a 
little  mercury,  and  stir  the  whole  well  together,  and  a  sulphuret  of  mercury,  or 
cinnabar,  will  be  formed.  That  beautifiu  scarlet  pigment  called  vermilion  (see 
Che  separate  article)  is  abo  prepared  from  mercury  and  sulphur,  and  is  called 
by  chemistB  the  red  sulphuretted  oxide  of  mercury.  The  property  of  mercury 
dissolving  a  certain  portion  of  gold  and  silver,  enabled  alchemists  to  impose 
upon  mankind,  and  make  it  appear  as  if  they  had  succeeded,  m  a  small  degree, 
in  discovering  the  secret  of  turning  metals  into  gold  and  silver.  In  their  opera- 
tions they  employed  mercury  in  which  small  portions  of  these  metals  had  been 
dissolved ;  and  as  the  mercury  was  evaporated  by  great  heat,  and  left  the  eold 
and  silver  behind,  the  bye-standers  were  made  to  believe  that  these  metals  nad 
actually  been  produced  in  operation  by  the  skill  of  the  experimentalist  Looking- 
glasses  and  mirrors  are  covered  on  the  back  with  an  amalgam  of  tin,  and  the 
glasses  are  afterwards  loaded  with  weights,  to  press  out  gradually  the  superfluous 
mercury,  which  thus  exudes  from  the  amalgam*  Amongst  the  numerous  uses 
of  this  valuable  metal,  the  application  of  it  in  the  construction  of  barometers 
and  thermometers  is  not  the  least  important.     See  those  inventions. 

METALLURGY,  in  a  general  sense,  comprehends  the  art  of  working 
metals  from  the  state  of  ore  to  the  utensil ;  and  m  this  sense,  assaying,  smelt- 
ing, refining,  smithery,  &c.,  are  branches  of  metallurgy.  In  a  more  limited 
sense,  however,  it  includes  only  the  separation  of  metals  from  their  ores,  or 
oUier  combinations.  Few  metals  are  round  in  a  pure  state ;  gold,  silver,  and 
copper  are  sometimes  exceptions ;  the  other  metals  are  generally  found  in  the 
state  of  ores,  in  which  they  are  mixed  and  blended  with  other  substances,  so  as 
not  to  have  the  ductility,  lustre,  or  other  qualities  of  metals.  Sometimes  the 
ore  is  only  a  pure  oxide,  and  requires  but  the  abstraction  of  the  oxygen,  by 
toion  witn  inflammable  substances.  The  ores  of  metals  are  always  separated 
from  the  rocks  on  each  side  by  a  quantity  of  spar,  quarta,  or  sometimes  softer 
clay  or  earth,  called  the  matrix  or  rider.  The  first  operation  in  metallurgy  is 
to  separate  the  ore  from  the  matrix;  but  when  the  ore  is  found  in  large  masses, 
most  of  it  can  be  obtained  by  the  miner's  implements  five  from  the  matrices, 
and  those  portions  that  adhere  are  knocked  off  by  hammers.  In  other  cases, 
when  the  ore  is  intimately  mixed  with  the  matrix,  it  becomes  necessary  to  resort 
to  different  processes,  such  as  roasting,  poimding,  and  washing;  the  latter 
operation  efiecting  the  separation  by  the  difference  of  specific  gravity  of  the 
■lixed  matters ;  the  earthy  parts  being  floated  away,  leaving  the  metallic  portion 
behind.    See  the  following  article. 

METALS.  A  numerous  dass  of  undeoompounded  bodies,  which  are  distinguish- 
able by  their  lustre,  ductility,  malleability,  tenacity,  opacity,  &c.  They  are  rosible 
hj  heat,  and  in  frision  retain  Uieir  lustre  and  opacity ;  and  they  are  all,  except  sele- 
uum,  excellent  conductors,  both  of  electricity  and  caloric.  When  they  are  exposed 
to  the  action  of  oxygen,  chlorine,  or  iodine,  at  an  devated  temperature,  they 
generally  take  fire,  and  combining  with  one  or  other  of  these  three  elementary 
dissolvents,  in  definite  proportions,  are  converted  into  earthy  or  saline-looking 
bodies,  devoid  of  metallic  lustre  and  ductility,  called  oxides,  chlorides,  or  iodides* 
They  are  capable  of  oon4>ining  in  their  melted  state  with  each  other,  in  ahnost 
every  proportion,  constituting  Uie  important  order  of  metallic  alloys.  From  their 
brilliancy  and  opacity  conjointly,  they  reflect  the  greater  part  of  the  lifht  which 
falls  on  their  surfiice,  and  hence  form  excellent  nurrors.  **  The  rdations  of 
the  metals  to  the  various  objects  of  chemistry,"  Or.  Ure  observes,  ''  are  so 
complex  and  diversified  as  to  render  their  classification  a  task  of  peculiar  difll- 
culty.  I  have  not  seen  any  arrangement  to  which  important  objections  may 
not  be  offered ;  nor  do  I  hope  to  present  one  which  shall  be  exempt  from  criti- 
cism. The  main  purposes  of  a  methodical  distribution  are  to  facilitate  the 
acquirement,  retention,  and  application  of  knowledge.  With  regard  to  metala 
in  general,  I  conceive  these  purposes  may  be  to  a  considerable  extent  attained, 
by  beginning  with  those  which  are  most  eminently  endowed  with  the  charac- 
ters of  the  ^nus,  which  most  distinctly  possess  the  properties  that  constitute 
their  value  in  common  life,  and  which  caused  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
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to  give  to  the  first  metallarnsts  a  place  in  mythology.  Happy  had  their  Uolatiy 
been  always  confined  to  such  real  benefactors  1  B^  arranging  metals  according  to 
the  degree  in  which  they  possess  the  obvious  qualities  of  unaltorability,  by  common 
agents,  tenacity,  and  lustre,  we  also  concihato  their  most  important  chemical 
relations,  namely,  those  to  oxygen,  chlorine,  and  iodine ;  since  their  metallic 
pre-eminence  is,  popularly  speaking,  inversely  as  their  affinities  for  these  di»- 
solvents*  In  a  stncUy  scientific  view,  their  habitudes  with  oxygen  should 
perhaps  be  less  regarded  in  their  classification  than  with  chlonne,  for  this 
element  has  the  most  energetic  attraction  for  the  metals.  But,  on  the  other 
^and,  oxygen,  which  forms  one-fifth  of  the  atmospheric  volume,  and  eight- 
ninths  of  toe  aqueous  mass,  operates  to  a  much  greater  extent  among  metallic 
bodies,  and  incessantly  modifies  their  form,  both  in  nature  and  art  Now  the 
order  we  propose  to  follow  will  indicate  very  nearly  their  relations  to  oxygen. 
As  we  progressively  descend,  the  influence  of  that  Deaiitiful  element  progres- 
sively increases.  Among  the  bodies  near  the  head,  its  powers  are  subjugated 
bv  (he  metallic  constitution ;  but  among  those  near  the  bottom,  it  exercises  an 
almost  despotic  sway,  which  Volta's  mancal  pile,  directed  by  the  genius  of 
Davy,  can  only  suspend  for  a  season.  The  emancipated  metal  soon  relapses 
under  the  dominion  of  oxygen."    This  table  is  given  at  page  143. 

The  first  12  metals  are  malleable,  and  so  are  Uie  30th,  31st,  and  32d,  in  their 
congealed  state.  The  first  16  yield  oxides,  which  are  neutral  salifiable  bases. 
The  metals  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  and  23,  are  acidifiable  by  combination  with 
oxygen.  Of  the  oxides  of  the  rest,  up  to  the  30th,  but  little  is  known.  The 
remaining  metals,  sodium^  lithium,  calcium,  barium,  strontium,  magnesium, 
yttrium,  fflucinum,  aluminum,  thorinum,  zirconium,  and  silicium,  form,  with 
oxygen,  tne  alkaline  and  earthy  bases. 

MICA.  A  mineral,  which  Professor  Jameson  divides  into  ten  species ;  but 
the  term  is  generally  understood  to  imply  talc,  or  Muscovr  glass,  which  is  one 
of  the  species.  Most  of  the  mica  or  talc  of  commerce  is  brought  from  Siberia, 
where  it  is  used  as  a  substitote  for  window-^ass.  In  this  country  it  is  employed 
for  similar  purposes  where  violent  agitation  or  great  heat  would  be  destructive 
of  common  glass.  It  is  also  used  for  enclosing  objects  for  microscopy  for 
which  it  ii  cSmirably  adapted ;  consisting,  as  it  does,  of  an  unlimited  series  of 
tranroarent  laminsB  adhering  to  each  other,  which  easily  separate  into  extremely 
thin  nexible  ^^tes,  by  the  application  of  the  fine  edge  of  a  pen-knife. 

MICR0M£T£R.  An  mstrument  of  which  there  are  various  construc- 
tions,']usually  applied  to  telescopes  and  microscopes,  for  the  purpose  of  mea- 
suring minute  bodies,  or  small  angles  formed  bv  bodies  at  a  remote  distance, 
by  wnich  their  real  magnitude  is  obtained.  To  the  modem  introduction  of 
this  instrument  for  the  use  of  the  astronomer,  and  to  the  improvement  of  the 
telescope,  may  be  attributed  our  present  accurate  and  extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  universe  of  matter ;  while,  from  the  perfection  to  which  the  microscope  has 
been  brought,  an  equal  acquaintance  with  the  organization  of  minute  bodies  may 
be  expected.  By  the  application  of  the  micrometer  to  the  latter  instrument,  the 
power  of  the  naturalist  is  materially  extended ;  while  the  micrometer  is  of  the 
utmost  value  for  trigonometrical  surveys,  and  in'  military  and  naval  operations. 

MICROSCOPE;  from  two  Greek  words,  signifymg  smali,  and  to  ffiew.  An 
optical  instrument  for  viewing  small  objects,  rendering  Uiose  visible  which  can- 
not be  distinguished  by  the  naked  eye,  and  magnifymg  those  that  can.  The 
forms  of  microscopes  are  very  numerous,  but  they  may  all  be  included  in  three 
distinct  classes,  namely,  singlef  compound-refractmgf  and  con^Hnmd^eflectmg 
microscopes.  A  simple,  or  single  microscope,  is  that  which  consists  of  a  single 
lens  or  smgle  spherule.  Most  persons  may  have  observed,  that  when  the  dis- 
tance of  an  object  is  decreased,  we  are  enabled  to  define  its  parts  more  readily, 
and  that  it  appears  larger ;  thus,  if  we  look  at  two  men,  the  one  at  200  feet, 
and  the  other  at  only  100  feet  from  us,  the  former  will  appear  only  half  the 
height  of  the  latter ;  or  the  angle  which  the  latter  forms  with  the  eye  of  the 
observer  will  be  twice  that  of  the  former.  Hence  the  nearer  we  can  bring  an 
object  to  the  eye,  the  larger  it  will  appear.  If  we  have  to  examine  a  veiy 
mmute  object,  and  in  order  to  render  its  parts  distinguishable,  if  we  bring  it 
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nvv  near  to  llie  eye,  (mppcae  one  or  two  inchet,)  It  will  become  veej  Indistinct 
maa  eonfiiied.  This  effect  li  produced  by  the  ^at  divergency  of  the  ra;i  of 
light  from  the  object,  and  the  power  of  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye  not  being 
BtifBcient  to  collect  the  nyt,  vhereby  an  image  of  the  object  may  be  fanned  on 
tbe  retine,  at  the  proper  distance  at  the  back  of  the  eye.  But  if  we  em;  lay  a 
■ingle  microscope,  Which  consists  of  a  convex  lens,  uiUBlly  made  of  glass, 
(though  it  would  have  the  power  of  magnifying  or  increasing  the  angle,  if 
made  of  any  other  transparent  nibstauce,  but  in  a  different  iegree,)  moonted  or 
fixed  in  bruJ,  and  place  it  between  the  olnect'  and  the  eye,  (he  farmer  being  in 
die  focus  of  the  xiais.  the  diverging  rays  ttam  the  object  will  Iw  refracted  and 
rendered  paTaUel  by  die  lens,  and  we  shall  thus  obtain  a  near  and  distinct  view 
of  the  object.  The  quantil;  of  light  neceiiary  to  be  employed  in  using  a 
•cope  is  dependant  on  the  nature  of  the  object  ui  '  ' 

magntfyiag  power  of  the  lenaea  neceiiary  tor  it 

The  annexed  figure  i«  a  sin^e 
microscope;  ois  the  brass  itemj  c  tlie 
cell  containiBg  the  lens  e;  at  J  there 
i*  attached  an  arm  e ;  this  arm,  being 
j<anfei  at  d^  is  capable  of  lying  flat, 
or  being  altered  to  any  convenient 
position  for  viewing  the  object,  as 
ahown  by  the  dotted  hnes ;  on  the 
round  arm  e  is  a  sliding  tube/,  fixed 
to  another  tube  at  right  angles,  which 
carries  the  forceps  h,  movable  in 
MTerj  direction  with  respect  tu  the 
lens  e;  the  handle  i  is  acrevred  to  the 
Mem  a  when  in  use.  This  is  the 
most  convenient  foim  of  a  uugle 
microscope. 

A  compound  Ttfracting  Microicopt 
it  an  instrument  consisting  of  two  or 
more  convex  lenses,  by  one  of  which 
an  enlarged  image. of  the  object  ii 
formed,  and  then  by  means  of  the 
other,  employed  as  an  eye-glass,  a 
magnified  representation  of  the  en- 
larged image  is  obtained.  The  dis- 
tance at  which  the  two  leniM  of  a 
compound  microscope  are  placed  from 
each  other  must  always  exceed  the 
■am  of  their  focal  lengths,  in  order 
that  the  ima^  may  be  formed  by  the 
otgeet-glas*  at  the  exterior  focus  ot 
the  eye-glasi.  The  great  disUnctioD 
between  single  and  compound  micro- 
•copes  is,  that  in  the  latter  we  only 
new  a  magnified  tmn^e  of  the  object, 
while  in  the  former  we  see  the  object 
Utelf.     From  this  it  must  be  evident, 

that  unless  the  image  formed  by  the  otgect-slau  be  a  perfect  representation 
«f  the  object  in  every  particular,  its  imperTections,  however^  small,  will  be 
increased  by  the  eye-glass,  in  the  same  ratio  as  it  magnifies  the  image.  On 
account  of  this  disadvantage,  the  compound  microscope  had  been  entirely  laid 
nude  by  the  most  disdnguisbed  naturalists  and  philoiophen  till  very  lately. 
F«r  general  purposes  it  is  prefered,  on  account  of  the  extent  of  field  obtained 
by  it,  which  u  far  greater  than  that  obtained  by  ordinary  angle  glass  lenses  of 
equal  power.  For  these  purposes,  there  is  usually  introduced  a  third,  or  field- 
dass,by  which  the  extent  of  view  is  still  further  increased  by  the  rays  being  bent 
by  this  lens,  m  that,  a  greater  portion  of  them  may  be  re&acted  by  the  eya- 
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glut.    The  anneied  figura  U  a  wctioa  of  t,  eomptiund  mkrawope ;  r  b  tba 

olgect  intended  to  bs  magnified, 

which  ii  plkced  in  the  fociu  of  i 

the  object-glasi  o;  by  thii  lens, 

an  enUrsM  and  inveittd  imago 

u  formed  at  ii,  in  the  fociu  of 

the  eye-glaia  c;  /iiafield-glaie, 

by  whicli  the  extent  of  the  view 

ti  increased  from  the  diverging 

dolled  line*  to  ii,  by  the  ray>  being  bent  by  thii  lent,  io  that  a  greater  portion 

of  them  is  refracted  by  the  eye-glaai  c. 

The  Solar  Microteope  coniiata  of  a  common  microicope,  connected  to  « 
reflector  and  condemer,  the  former  being  used  to  throw  the  lun'i  light  on  the 
latter,  by  which  it  is  condensed  to  illuminate  the  object  pieced  in  iti  focus. 
This  microKone  is  sometimes  called  the  Camera  Obicura  Microwope,  but  it 
still  more  nearly  resembles  the  magic  lantern  in  its  effect.  The  exhibition  it 
afibrda  is  made  in  a  darkened  room,  and  it  can  only  be  u»ed  when  the  aim 
shines.  Thie  inatrument  usually  consists  of  one  plane  mirror  and  two  lenses. 
The  mirror  ID  must  be  without  the  window  shutter  du;  the  lens  ah  fixed  \a 
the  shutter ;  and  the  lens  n  within  the  room.  The  lens  a  i  is  inclwed  b  a  bras* 
tube,  and  the  other  in  a  smaller  tube,  which  slides  in  the  former,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adjusting  it  to  the  proper  distance  from  the  object.  TTie  mirror  can  bo 
ao  turned  by  adjusting  screws,  that  however  obliquely  the  inddent  lays  E  F  fall 
upon  it,  they  can  be  reflected  into  the  dark  room  through  the  illuminating  lena 
ab  in  the  shutter.  This  lens  collects  those  rays  into  a  focus  near  the  object, 
and,  paningon  through  the  object  cj,  they  are  met  by  the  magnifier  n;  here  the 


rays  croai,  and  proceed  dive^ntly  to  a  vertical  white  lereen  prepared  to  receive 
thebi ;  on  whicn  ecreen,  the  image  or  shadow  qr  of  the  object  will  appear. 
The  magnifying  power  of  this  initnunent  depends  on  the  distance  of  the  white 
icreen,  and  in  general  bears  a  certain  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  object 
ey  from  the  magnifier  n;  that  is,  if  the  screen  he  at  ten  time*  that  distance 
Inim  the  lens  a,  the  image  will  be  ten  timeH  as  long,  and  ten  time*  a*  broad  as 
the  object.  About  ten  or  twelve  feet  i*  tbe  best  distance;  for,  if  further  o^ 
the  image,  though  larger,  will  he  obscure  and  ill  defined.  The  apparent  magni- 
tude of  objects  IS  measured  by  tbe  angle  under  which  they  are  seen  by  the  ne, 
■nd  those  angles  are  reciprocally  as  the  distances  from  the  eye.  If  eight  inches 
be  assumed  aa  the  nearest  limit  of  ■  distinct  vision  to  the  naked  eye,  and  b; 
'  '         '         '  n  see  with  equal  dietinctneti  at  a  '   '  '' 

''        ■  ■'    '       ''  sn  to  ttie  naxefl      , 
If 

the  focal  distance  of  a  convex  lena  be  one  quarter  of  an  inch,  or  the  thirty- 
second  part  of  the  common  limit  of  vision,  or  eight  inches,  the  lineal  dimen- 
aiona  of  an  object  examined  with  it  will  be  magnified  thirty-two  times,  and  its 
surftce  1024  times,  or  the  iqtuire  of  32. 

Hie  sim[)leat  microicope  which  can  be  employed  to  any  uaeliil  purnose,  m 
that  which  is  made  with  a  drop  of  water,  suspended  in  a  very  small  hole  in  a 
'"""  -"^  -'  '  -  "    '  il,    A  ferule  of  water,  however,  of 


thin  ^  of  brass,  or  any  aimilar  material. 
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the  lame  sue  as  one  of  glass,  will  not  magnify  so  much  as  the  latter,  because, 
as  its  density  is  not  so  great,  it  has  a  longer  focus.  A  drop  of  water  placed  on 
the  end  of  a  slender  piece  of  brass  wire,  and  held  to  the  eye  by  candle-light, 
will,  without  any  other  apparatus,  magnify,  in  a  very  surprising  manner,  the  ani- 
malculae  contained  in  it  These  water  microscopes  have  given  rise  to  the  use 
of  various  other  fluids,  with  several  varieties  of  constniction.  Dr.  Brewster, 
instead  of  water,  has  made  use  of  very  pure  and  viscid  turpentine,  taken  up  by 
the  point  of  a  piece  of  wood,  and  dropped  successively  upon  a  thin  and  wetf- 
polished  glass.  The  same  gentleman  has  also  used  sulphuric  acid  and  castor- 
oU,  both  of  which  possess  a  refractive  power  considerably  greater  than  water. 
Fluid  lenses  have  oeen  employed  as  the  object-glasses  of  compound  micro- 
scopes. Minute  glass  spherules  make  excellent  microscopes,  but  the  foci  of  the 
smallest  sort  are  so  short,  that  it  requires  considerable  attention  and  patience 
to  employ  them  welL 

MILK.  A  fluid  secreted  by  the  females  of  the  class  mammalia.  Although 
the  proportions  of  its  constituents  vary  in  different  animals,  its  general  proper- 
ties are  the  same  in  all.  When  this  fluid  is  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  it 
undergoes  spontaneous  changes,  and  is  resolved  into  its  component  parts:  a 
thick  yellowish  substance  collects  on  the  surface,  which  is  erMwi,  while  the 
milk  beneath  becomes  thinner  than  before,  and  is  of  a  pale  bluish  colour.  When 
cream  is  kept  for  some  days  without  being  disturbed,  it  gradually  becomes 
thicker,  till  at  last  it  acquires  the  consistence  of  cheese ;  so  that  one  method  of 
making  cream  cheese  is  merely  by  putting  cream  into  a  linen  bag,  and  leaving 
it  there  till  it  becomes  solid.  Wnen  cream  is  shaken,  it  ia  resolved  into  its 
component  parts.  The  process  by  which  this  is  accomplished  is  called  churning, 
whence  two  products  result, — butter  and  butter-milk.  In  the  making  of  butter, 
cream  is  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  during  which  an  acid  is  generated.  It 
u  then  put  into  a  chum  and  agitated*  by  which  the  butter  is  gradually  sepa- 
rated ;  what  is  left  (the  butter-milk)  has  a  sour  taste,  but  not  so  much  as  ttiat 
of  the  cream  before  churning.  Butter  is  also  sometimes  made  from  cream 
which  has  not  become  sour,  but  the  process  is  much  more  tedious,  owing  to  the 
want  of  acid  to  favour  the  separation.  Butter  is  merely  an  animal  oil,  solid  at 
a  natural  heat,  but  held  in  solution,  in  milk,  by  some  of  the  other  substances ; 
thus  obtained,  however,  the  butter  is  not  pure,  and  requires  much  washing  in 
water  to  free  it  from  its  impurities,  and,  by  the  subsequent  addition  of  salt,  it 
may  be  kept  good  a  long  time.  Milk  from  which  butter  has  been  taken 
undergoes  spontaneous  changes;  it  becomes  much  sourer,  and  assumes  a 
gelatinous  form.  When  heated,  the  fermentation  of  this  coagulum  is  hastened, 
and,  by  the  addition  of  certain  substances,  it  very  soon  takes  place  ;  thus  acid 
and  spirits  of  wine  curdle  it,  which  is  owing  to  the  albumen  it  contains  being 
acted  upon  by  them  in  the  same  way  as  blood  or  white  of  eggs.  By  far  the 
most  powerfiu  coagulator,  however,  is  the  substance  called  rennet.  When  the 
milk  is  previously  heated,  and  rennet  added,  it  instantly  coagulates.  If  the 
coagulum  be  cut,  a  thinnish  fluid  oozes  from  it ;  and  if  it  is  put  into  a  bag  and 
squeezed,  the  whole  of  this  is  forced  out,  and  a  whitish  tougn  matter  remains ; 
the  former  is  whetft  and  the  latter  curd.  On  this  depends  the  process  of  making 
cheese,  which  varies  in  richness  according  to  the  mode  followed  in  preparing  it^ 
When  milk  is  heated  gradually,  and  merely  to  the  temperature  at  which  it  cur- 
dles, and  the  curd  freed  gendy  from  the  whey,  it  retains  almost  the  whole  of 
the  cream,  which  adds  to  its  richness  and  flavour;  but  when  it  is  curdled 
quickly,  and  the  whey  is  speedily  removed  by  cutting  the  curd,  a  great  deal,  or 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  cream  is  carried  off,  and  the  cheese  is  poor,  and  has 
not  the  rich  flavour  of  cheese  made  in  the  other  way.  The  latter  is  the  method 
usually  followed  in  Scotland,  where  both  cheese  and  butter  are  obtained  from 
milk, — the  whey  procured  in  the  process  yielding  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
latter ;  and  hence  the  comparative  poorness  of  Scotch  cheese.  In  making 
cheese,  having  obtained  the  curd,  and  treed  it  from  its  whe^,  the  remaining  part 
of  the  process  is  merely  to  subject  it  to  pressure,  by  which  the  whole  of  the 
whey  is  forced  out ;  the  colouring  ingredient  is  generally  annotta,  to  give  it  the 
desired  tint 
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SSSk,  Mcording  to  tlie  anilyiu  of  Baneliui,  coiwito  of— 

Water 928.75 

Curd,  with  a  little  cream 26.00 

Sugar  of  milk 3A.00 

Muriate  of  potaih 1.70 

Fhoephate  i^  potaib 0.2S 

Lactic  acid,  acetate  oT  potath  vith  a  trace  of  v 

lactate  of  troti 6.00 

Earthy  pbosphatea .30 

I0O0.0O 


Hie  tame  chemitt  found  cream  of  »pec,  grav.  1.0244,  by  enaly^  to  eoniitt  af 
bulter  4  5,  cheese  3.5,  whejr  02. 

MILLS  are  machine!  for  triturating  all  kindi  of  aubitaneei  capable  of  beiug 
reduced  or  pulverized  by  their  action.  Thoie  employed  for  converting  grain  into 
flour,  by  rubbing  it  between  two  bard  luifocei,  are  generally  of  itone.  Theearlint 
ipecici  of  millavereafaTervrudaandumpIeeonalruclioD,  conaiitingDf  Iwoflat 
atoDM,  one  placed  on  the  other,  and  the  up|>ennoit  turned  by  hand,  resembling 
the  figures  ihown  in  the  folloiriiig  engravtng,  which  repreaenia  a  hand-mill  in 


nearly  universal  use  at  the  present  day  amongst  the  eastern  couulriei.  The 
two  Btonee  are  put  together,  as  in  the  figure,  and  the  ujiper  one  i*  then  turned 
by  hand  round  the  central  pivot.  Mills  of  this  description  were  in  conunon 
use  amongst  the  Egyptians,  Hebrews,  Romam,  and  other  nationi  of  antiquity, 
and  continued  in  use  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  until  a  very  recent  date; 
the  principle  is  indeed  the  same  as  that  of  our  most  modem  and  improved 
mills,  but  It  is  only  adapted  for  grinding  small  quantities  of  grain  at  a  time. 

Under  the  hetul  HANn-wiLis  ws  have  described  two  mills,  wliicb  were 
designed  to  illustrate  a  mode  of  applying  manual  power  to  such  machines,  that 
has  been  deemed  by  various  eminent  writers  on  mechanics  as  the  most  efficient; 
namely,  that  of  roumig.  But  however  energetic  that  action  may  be,  it  doe*  not 
appear  to  have  stood  the  teat  of  experience ;  probably  on  account  of  it  not 
being  so  convenient  at  all  times  as  that  of  the  winch,  which  is,  besides,  much 
more  compact,  and  requires  for  its  use  no  previous  initiation.  The  ordtnarr 
kind  of  small  hand-mills  resemble  closely  those  metallic  coffee-grinder*  which 
almost  every  person  has  in  hii  postenion,  or  may  see  in  constant  requisition  in 
the  shops  of  grocers.  A  few  words  will  describe  the  whole  of  this  cUsa.— Thejr 
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cooiiit  of  one  central  solid  finutrnm  of  a  cone,  the  outer  circular  lurfkoe  of 
which  if  cut  spirally  into  furrows,  so  as  to  jpresent  at  the  upper  edges  of  the 
latter  a  continuous  series  of  angular  teeth.  On  the  outside  of  the  latter  is  fixed 
concentrically  a  hollow  frustrum  of  another  cone,  similarly  cut  into  grooves,  and 
so  proportioned  to  the  former,  that  at  one  extremity  the  opposed  grooves  idmost 
touch  each  other,  and  at  the  other  they  are  so  far  apart  as  to  admit  the  articles 
to  be  ground,  whole.  These  concentric  conical  grinders  are  fitted  up  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  In  the  little  box-mills  the  axes  of  the  cones  are  usually  verticsl ;  but 
in  the  fixed,  or  post-mills,  the  cones  are  horizontal .  in  both,  they  are  surmounted 
with  hoppers  to  convey  the  materials  to  the  grinding  surfaces,  and  the  products 
of  the  trituration  aro  received  into  either  fixed  or  loose  receptacles  beneath.  By 
the  revolution  of  the  inner  cone,  the  substances  are  first  broken  in  the  widest 
part  of  the  annular  crevice,  and  being  thus  reduced  in  sice,  they  gradually  sink, 
or  are  forced  into  narrower  and  narrower  spaces,  until  they  emerge  irom  the 
grinders  in  a  state  more  or  less  comminuted,  according  to  the  adjusted  space 
between  the  grinders,  which  is  usually  performed  by  a  screw  passing  through  a 
traverse  bar,  with  its  end  bearing  against  one  end  of  the  revolving  grinder,  so 
as  to  limit  the  extent  of  its  separatioq  or  distance  from  the  fixed  grinder.  Mills 
constructed  upon  the  same  principle  are  almost  universally  applied  to  a  great 
variety  of  useful  purposes ;  and  the  manufiicture  of  them  is  one  of  considerable 
extent  in  Birmingham  and  other  places.  But  however  valuable  their  applica- 
tion generally,  they  are  but  ill  adapted  to  the  grinding  of  corn  advantageously, 
because  the  perfection  of  that  art  consists  in  an  exact  separation  of  the  husk,  or 
bran  and  pollard,  from  the  pure  flour ;  and  the  operation  cannot  be  succesa- 
fully  performed  if  the  com  be  much  cut  to  pieces,  which  mills  of  the  kind  just 
descrioed  almost  invariably  do  when  they  are  in  order,  or  sharp;  and  when  they 
are  dull  ttom  wear,  the  mills  soon  dog,  if  set  close,— or  if  set  open,  a  very 
wasteful  quantity  of  flour  is  left  upon  the  bran  or  other  offid.  These  defects 
arise,  in  our  opinion,  from  an  erroneous  mode  of  construction.  Com  and  grain 
generaUy  are  extremely  solid  compact,  bodies,  and  when  reduced  to  powder  or 
meal,  they  occupy  a  much  larger  space  than  previously ;  consequently,  as  the 
grinding  progresses,  the  spaces  for  the  reception  of  the  comminuted  matter  should 
DC  proportionally  enUnrgea;  but  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  annular  crevices 
between  the  concentric  cones,  where  the  grinding  takes  place,  are  rapidly  con- 
traeUd  into  a  very  acute  angle.  Here  the  clogging  necessarily  occurs ;  and 
unless  the  grinders  be  set  considerably  wider  apart,  so  as  to  let  the  meal  pass 
out  in  an  extremely  coarse  state,  the  meal,  by  the  continued  attrition  (or 
kneading  as  it  were)  becomes  converted  into  a  pasty,  blackened  mass.  From  a 
series  m  experiments  made  with  cones  of  various  inclinations  by  the  writer, 
evidence,  conclusive  to  his  mind,  was  afibrded  of  this  fact,  that,  in  proportion 
as  the  concentric  cones  were  reduced  in  their  height,  did  the  flour  improve ; 
and,  finally,  when  he  brought  the  surfaces  down  to  a  perfect /Ko^  the  producta 
of  the  grinding  were,  in  the  language  of  the  miller,  more  Uveltff  and  of^  a  better 
eolowTf  than  in  any  previous  experiments.  From  the  singularly  beautiful  and 
ingenious  device  of  concentric  conical  grinders,  and  their  compactness,  it  is 
almost  to  be  lamented  that  they  do  not  succeed  better  with  wheat.  There  is, 
however,  another  defect  attached  to  these  mills,  which  we  ought  not  to  forbear 
noticing ;  this  consuts  in  the  spiral  grooves  forming  a  series  of  continuous 
cutting  edges,  which  clip  the  c;rain  to  pieces,  and  cause  much  of  the  husk  to  be 
ground  fine,  and  be  inextricaUv  mixed  with  the  flour ;  whereas,  the  action  ought 
to  be  that  of  simple  cmshing,  in  the  first  part  of  the  operation,  which  flattens 
the  husk,  and  permits  the  flour  to  be  afterwards  rabbed  and  scraped  from  its 
surface,  without  incurring  much  subsequent  minute  subdivision  to  the  detriment 
of  the  flour. 

A  very  elegant  and  compact  corn-mill  was  constracted  in  France,  and  was 
adopted  by  Buonaparte  for  the  uses  of  his  vast  army  when  he  invaded  Russia 
in  1812.  Hence  it  was  called  the  French  military  mill,  and  it  was  introduced 
subsequently  into  this  country  on  account  oC  its  portability  and  convenience. 
It  consisted  of  two  circular  cast-iron  plates,  about  12  inches  in  diameter,  placed 
in  a  vertical  position,  one  of  which  was  fixed,  and  the  other  rotative,  upon  a 
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horisontal  axis,  turned  by  a  winch.  The  plates  were  indented  all  over  witb 
radiatioff  ffrooves  ,*  the  com  was  conducted  to  the  centre,  or  eye,  by  means  of 
a  latenu  hopper,  and  the  meal,  as  it  was  ground,  was  projected  from  around 
the  periphery  by  the  centriAigal  force  of  the  revolving  plate. 

In  1824,  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Jones  took  out  a  patent  for  some  improved 
appendages  or  adjustments  to  this  mill ;  but  there  ia  reason  to  believe  that  the 
undertdunff  failed  from  an  inherent  defect  in  the  construction  of  the  originaL 
The  verticiu  position  of  the  plates  is  unquestionably  disadvantageous,  as  the 
effect  of  gravity  is  id  ways  counteracting  the  centrifugal  action,  and  necessarily 
causes  a  larger  portion  of  the  meal  to  descend  from  underneath  than  from  the 
sides  or  the  top ;  and  this  tendency,  we  suspect,  must  have  rendered  it  expe- 
dient to  work  very  close,  to  prevent  the  meal  dropping  out  in  a  coarse  state : 
and  from  tJie  greater  resistance  of  the  meal  on  the  lower  side  than  on  the  upper, 
the  plates  were  liable  to  spring  or  separate  more  underneath ;  or  if  unyielding, 
by  reason  of  their  solidity  and  perfect  centermg,  a  deterioration  of  the  meal 
seems  to  be  the  necessary  result 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  grind  wheat  by  stones  running  vertically, 
both  here  and  in  America,  but  a  little  experience  in  their  working  has  gene- 
rally led  to  their  abandonment  A  variety  of  machines  have,  likewise,  been 
constructed  for  domestic  use,  wherein  the  dressing-machine,  or  bolter,  has  been 
annexed  to  die  mill,  so  that  the  two  processes  shiul  be  conducted  consecutively 
within  the  same  framing.  Such  machines,  therefore,  represent  the  apparatus 
of  the  great  public  mills  in  miniature ;  but  thejr  confer  no  advantages,  because 
they  are  equally  complex,  and  are  put  together  m  an  inferior  manner.  Viewing 
the  subject  in  this  light,  the  writer,  a  few  months  ago,  directed  his  thoughts  to 
the  simplification  of  the  millering  apparatus ;  and  he  so  £sr  succeeded,  as  to  per- 
fectly grind  and  dress  upon  the  sofne  continuous  surface,  which  appears  to  be 
the  limit  of  invention,  at  least  as  far  as  the  principle  is  concerned.  The 
following  account  of  this  machine  ii  extracted  from  the  Mechanic^  Magczme, 
No.  665. 

"  Hebert't  Patent  FUmr-mahmg  Machme^^From  a  personal  inspection  of  the 
machine  delineated  in  perspective  on  the  following  page,  and  from  a  careful 
perusal  of  the  inventor's  specification,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  his  design  to  con- 
struct flour-mills  of  the  utmost  simplicity  and  durability ;  in  which,  not  only  the 
armdhig  of  the  com,  but  the  drtumg  (sifting)  of  the  meal  into  flour,  poUard, 
bran,  &c.,  are  simultaneously  performed.    It  is  not,  however,  to  be  understood 
that  these  combined  operations  are  effected  by  the  mere  armexaiion  of  a  dres»* 
ing-machine  to  a  mill,  and  driving  them  both  together;  for  in  such  an  arrange- 
ment there  would  be  neither  novelty  nor  economy.    But  the  combined  operations 
of  finding  and  dressing  are  in  this  new  patent  mechanism  so  simplified,  and 
so  intimate,  that  they  are  continuously  gomg  on,  upcn  one  continuotu  iwface. 
The  essential  members  of  the  machine  are  thereby  reduced  to  only  two  I  one 
stationary,  the  otlier  rotative.    This  remarkable  simplicit}'  conduces  to  many 
advantages,  which  our  mechanical  readers  will  at  once  appreciate,  without  our 
entering  upon  the  details.    The  inventor  has  shown  in  nis  specification,  and 
has  actually  put  into  beneficial  practice,  several  modifications  of  the  prin- 
ciple so  as  to  adapt  the  scale  of  their  operations  to  any  required  magnitude. 
We  have  selected  for  the  present  article  what  the  patentee  denominates  his 
patent  domettk  flour-maker,  which  is  adapted  to  the  manual  force  of  one  man ; 
but  the  power  requisite  to  work  this  may  be  diminished  or  increased  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  operator,  by  a  corresponding  reduction  or  augmentation  of  the 
jeedf  or  quantity  of  com  permitted  to  pass  under  the  operation  of  the  grinders 
in  a  given  time.    In  a  subsequent  number  we  purpose  inserting  a  description 
of  one  of  the  same  kind  of  machines,  which  is  in  use  at  the  workhouse  of  All 
Saints,  near  Hertford,  where  it  is  worked  by  any  number  of  men,  from  two  to 
ten,  (by  a  suitable  alteration  of  the  feed,)  and  is  capable  of  properly  grinding 
and  dressing  as  much  corn  in  a  given  time  as  other  mills  will  gnnd  only ;  the 
estimated  power  required  to  work  it  efiSciently  being  that  of  one  horse,  whether 
worked  by  that  animal,  or  by  wind,  water,  or  steam. 

"  We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  'hand-mill,  with  reference  to  the 


mgraTlng  betbn  adverted  to. 


II  azu,  mounted  to  jdummer-bloeka  b  b,  and 


II  of  the  fly-wheel  e 
drirei  ■  pinion  g,  fised  upon  a  vertical  ipindle  A,  that  revolvet  in  the  centra  of 
a  metalUo  boppai  i,  and  catriet  at  it*  lower  eitremity  the  upper  grinder ;  and 


f^^;"''^-^ 


to  the  periplierv  of  the  1att«r  ia  attached  a  wriei  of  broibee,  that  revolve  tcm- 
ther  with  it  iniide  the  ciienlar  caaey,  cait  in  one  piece  with  the  hopper  t.  The 
lower  grinder  ii  fixed  in  the  centre  (^  the  flat  1^  1  of  the  pedeital ;  and  around 
the  lower  grinder,  in  the  lame  phuie  ai  it>  supenor  nuface,  u  an  annului  of  line 
wire-fCaiue ;  over  the  area  of  which  the  bniihef  eweep  in  their  revolution,  con- 
tintiaUyicatteringeveTv  particle  of  the  meal,  a*  the  lame  iiconitantly  projected 
in  minute  quantitiei  all  around  the  periphsriea  of  the  grindcn,  on  to  the  wire~ 
work;  eanamg  the  flour  to  (all  through  tlie  meihee  into  the  drawer  mm,  bdov; 
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whfle  the  bran  and  pollard,  which  cannot  pan  the  wire-ffanse,  are  continaaUy 
being  freed  from  their  adhering  flour  by  the  action  of  the  bnuhea,  until  they  are 
driven  through  an  aperture  at  the  outer  circumference  of  the  wire^auze,  on  to 
an  inclined  screen  of  coarse  wire-work,  where  the  ofiU  separates  itself,  in  the 
mere  act  of  falling,  into  pollard  and  bran,  both  of  which  deposit  themselves 
into  separate  compartments  made  in  the  drawer  n.  At  /  is  a  screw  for  regu- 
lating the  admission  of  Uie  com;  and  at  o  is  a  lever  over  an  engraved 
plate,  which  directs  the  operator  which  way  to  move  it,  according  aa  he 
may  desire  to  resulate  the  grinding,  whether  coarser  or  finer  than  it  was  pre- 
viously set     These  a^ustments  are  obvioui  to  the  sights  and  unerring  in 

their  action. 

"  Amongst  the  advantages  which  this  machine  presents  to  the  economist  may 
be  stated  its  convenience,  portability,  and  perfect  cleanliness,  and  there  being 
no  dust  or  waste  of  any  kind.  It  is  particularly  ad^ted  for  the  use  of  domestic 
families,  who  are  desirous,  not  merely  to  make  their  own  bread,  but  to  be  sure 
that  the  flour  which  they  use  is  a  genuine  product  of  good  wheat  As  respects  its 
utility  to  emigrants  and  distant  settlers,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  its 
merits  have  already  been  very  satisfactorUy  tested ;  the  durabili^  of  the  grind- 
ing surfaces  being  such  as  to  render  a  renewal  of  them  apparently  unnecessary 
for  a  series  of  years.  A  mill  of  this  kind  may  be  seen  at  No.  20,  Pater- 
noster-row." 

Since  the  foregoing  account  appeared  in  the  Mechanic's  Magazine,  several 
valuable  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  machine.  The  wire  gauze 
through  which  the  metal  is  sifted,  is  now  rendered  capable  of  being  easily  with- 
drawn, so  as  to  convert  the  machine  into  a  simple  mill,  the  whole  or  gross 
produce  being  at  once  deposited  in  the  laige  drawer:  its  utib'ty  is  thus  much 
extended,  as  were  are  many  substances  that  do  not  reouire  sifting. 

Owing  to  a  mistake  made  by  the  draftsman,  the  pedestal  of  the  mill  in  the 
foregoing  cut  is  represented  as  disproportionally  small  With  reference  to  the 
larger  class  of  machines  constructed  on  the  same  principle,  and  alluded  to  in 
the  foregoing  extract,  as  being  in  operation  at  Hertford,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  observe,  that  one  of  the  prominent  disadvantages  of  the  working  of  mills 
and  dressing^machines  of  the  ordinary  construction  in  a  workhouse,  is  the 
necessiW  of  employing  a  paid  servant  to  superintend  and  direct  their  operations : 
to  which  may  be  added  the  frequent  stoppages  in  the  work,  for  taking  up  the 
stones  to  recut,  or  dress  their  surfaces  anew,  a  process  which  requires  great . 
millering  skill  and  practical  experience  to  execute  in  an  eflicient  manner ;  and 
however  ably  it  may  be  performed,  it  unavoidably  entails  a  great  waste  of  time, 
much  labour,  and  wear  and  tear  of  tools  and  machinery.  But  the  extraor- 
dinary simplicitv  of  this  patent  machine,  (which  is  now  being  introduced 
into  several  of  the  workhouses  conducted  under  the  new  system  of  poor  laws,) 
renders  the  management  of  it  so  easy  and  obvious,  that  the  master  of  the  work- 
house can,  without  any  difficulty  or  inconvenience^  superintend  its  operation,  or 
depute  any  unskilled  labourer,  in  whom  he  can  confide,  to  occasionally  look 
to  its  performance;  as  the  machine  reouires  no  active  duty,  but  continues 
to  permrm,  uniformly  for  months  togetner,  all  its  onerations  of  grinding, 
dressing,  and  separating  its  various  products  of  flour,  pollard,  bran,  &c.  without 
anyinterference,  but  that  of  keeping  it  clean  and  properly  oiled. 

The  mechanical  arrangements  of  this  new  macnine  equally  adapt  it  to  the 
production  of  every  quality  of  flour  and  meal  that  may  be  requirea ;  to  grind 
and  dress  finer  olr  coarser,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  operator ;  to  grind,  break,  or 
crush  only,  without  dressing ;  to  dress  only,  without  grinding ;  and  may  be 
equally  well  worked  by  any  number  of  men  or  boys,  from  only  one  up  to 
twenty,  the  quality  of  the  products  being  the  same,  and  the  difference  only 
in  the  quantity.  A  machine  of  this  kind  has  now  been  in  active  operation 
for  several  months,  at  All  Saints'  Workhouse,  of  the  Hertford  Union,  the  guar- 
dians of  which,  as  well  as  the  master,  Mr.  Booth,  have  testified  to  the  facts  just 
mentioned.  The  framing  of  this  machine  is  made  partly  of  oak,  but  all  thoae 
since  constructed  are  enturely  of  metal,  and  combine  other  improvements,  which 
ad|d  to  their  practical  convenience ;  one  of  which  may  be  seen  in  operation  at 


Ill*  TuHowing  jeicnplion  of  an  econom  cal  limfe-mni  for  gnnd  ng  com  ii 
extweted  from  a  communicaUon  in  the  Franiln  Jun-nal  for  J  ij  1826 
addmaed  to  the  formers  and  planters  of  the  United  Slalei : — a  a  are  tlie  itiill- 
itonM ;  b  the  ipindle,  which  supporta  the  upper  itone ;  r  a  dnim  upon  the 
■pilidle  made  long  to  prevent  the  band  slipping  olf;  rf  a  large  gin  nith  ila  shaft, 
and  arms  (tlie  lever  tu  nliich  the  horse  is  voked  is  not  abown) ;  e  the  bolt  of 
(armed  leather,  five  or  lix  inchei  broad,  with  a  buckle  to  give  it  the  necessary 


tMitiMH.  It  bH  not  been  tbouglit  raquint*  to  (how  the  hopper  and  otfaw 
necMMiy  appcndigw,  u  widi  theto  every  country  mechanic  li  well  acqudated. 
Tha  larger  the  diameter  of  the  circle  in  which  the  horse  travel*  the  better,  but 


it  ihould  on  no  accoont  be  leM  than  IS  feet;  the  pTopartion  of  the  large  and 
email  drum*  must  be  regulated  by  tha  mm  of  tha  ilonei  and  the  dionieter  of 
the  hone-track ;  and  it  would  in  moM  ca«e  be  found  heit  to  nlace  the  hojtper 
and  itonei  under  cover,  a*  in  the  comer  of  ■  barn,  and  the  large  gin  ontMde, 
by  which  meana  a  large  hone-tratk  might  be  formed,  and  the  mill  might  Tike- 
wiae  be  driven  in  wet  weather.  In  the  mill  previouily  noticed  at  Dr.  Allen'i, 
the  uiual  neceuity  of  ■  hr>r«e-wbecl  ia  entirely  obviated. 

The  largMt  deacription  of  corn-mill*  in  the  preaent  day  are  driven  either  by 
water,  wind,  or  iteara.  Watermille  were  in  uie  amongit  the  Romani,  who 
eitabliahed  leveral  of  them  iu  thia  ialend  ;  the  mill-courte  of  one  of  these  wai 
diicovered  aome  years  back  near  Maneheeter.  Windmill*,  we  believe,  .wero 
likewiie  known  to  then ;  but  the  application  of  iteam  to  this  purpoie  ii  of  veij 
recent  date,  the  fint  ateam-milli  eslabliahed  in  thia  or  an^  other  country  being 
thoae  erected  by  Bolton  and  Walt,  near  Blackfrian'  Bridge,  and  riamed  tha 
Jlbiat  MiUt.  Whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  diiviof  power,  the  stinding 
Sfipaiatus  ia  nearly  alike  in  all  their  roOIa ;  and  a*  both  Windmill*  and  water- 
inill*  are  employed  for  various  purpoaes  beside*  that  of  grinding  com,  we  propoae, 
under  the  head  Watihuill  and  Wikduill,  to  notice  the  methods  of  applying 
tha  power  derived  irom  these  sources,  and  ihall,  in  thia  place,  give  a  description 
of  a  mill  of  modem  construction,  aa  driven  bv  steam :  we  ahould,  however, 
observe,  that  under  the  bead  BARSEa'a  Mill,  the  reader  will  Gnd  a  water  coin- 
mill  of  a  simple  description. 

We  sbaU  preface  our  detcription  of  the  mill  by  a  short  account  of  the  fonn 
and  the  manner  of  facing  the  millttonet.  tn  o^er  to  cut  or  grind  the  com, 
both  the  upper  and  under  millatonea  have  channel*  or  furrow*  cut  in  them, 
proceeding  obliquely  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  a*  *hoirn  in  the 
ngure  on  p.  15S.  The  ftirrow*  are  cut  perpendicularly  on  one  side,  and  ob- 
liquely on  the  other,  into  the  stone,  which  give*  to  each  furrow  an  mcUned 
plane,  up  which  the  eom  is  forced  by  the  revolution  of  the  upper  atone,  which 
crushes  it  and  bruisea  it  «o  a*  to  make  it  grind  easier  when  it  falls  upon 
the  apace*  between  the  &rrnw*.  These  are  cut  the  tame  way  in  both  atOHi, 
where  they  lie  on  their  backs  (a*  above  repreaented),  which  makes  them  run 
croaaway*  to  each  other,  when  the  upper  atone  a  is  inverted,  and  its  fiuTOwed 
aide  applied  to  the  fiirrowed  aide  of  b.  When  the  fiiirowa  become  blunt  and 
■hallow  by  wearing,  the  running-atone  roust  be  taken  up,  and  both  stonea  new 
dretaed  with  a  chisel ;  and  every  time  that  the  *tooe  ii  taken  up,  a  nnalJ 
portion  of  tallow  ahould  be  applied  to  the  hush  of  the  apiodle. 


■  little  eaavM  ftom  llie  odg* 


ThM  gdudiiig  nu&ee  of  the  under  mDlitoiie  u 
W  the  centre,  u  exhibited  in  the  annexed  wcbuu 
at  b,  ud  that  of  the  upper  itone  a  little  more  con- 
cave ;  to  thU  tbej  are  furthest  from  one  another 
ID  the  middle,  and  come  gradualiy  nearer  towardi 
the  edge*.  By  this  meani,  the  com  at  ite  firtt 
entrance  between  the  itonee  ii  only  bruiiedi   but 

■a  it  goe*  further  on  towards  the  circumference,  or  edge,  it  ii  cut  imaller  and 
amallar,  but  at  last  finely  ground  iuit  before  it  come«  out  from  between  them. 

Bat  although,  in  the  diagram  above  given,  the  concavity  in  the  upper  stone 
eotTM^ondi  wilh  that  detcribed  by  leveral  authors,  »e  believe  that  ttie  upper 
atotta  la  not  luually  cut  away  to  a  greater  extent  beyond  the  mill-eye  than  that 
diownin  the  figure  in  tbemaigin  p.  1S1,  where  the  grain  ia  shown  entering  the 
miU-eye,  and  passing  through  the  apertures  of  the  rind  e,  it  enters  the  cavity 
nndenienth  ;  here  it  gradually  gets  broken,  braised  or  coarsely  ground,  and 
from  thence  the  finest  pmtion  enters  between  the  parailel  surface  of  the  mill- 
Aiiiaa,  and  by  degrees  passes  fi-am  between  them  at  their  peripher'  '  "  ~ 
""   '    urged  outwardi  by  the  '''■-     ----'■'        ■■" 


constantly  urge 


■e  of  the  grain  in  the  middle,  a 


s  let  into  the  upper 


as  by  the  centrifugal  force.  The  rind  c 
miQ-stone,  and  u  fixed  to  the  spindle  s  ,■  and 
the  cavity  /  is  filled  completely  by  a  bush 
(generally  of  wood),  in  which  the  spindle 
revolvct.  The  trundle  g,  (driven  by  a  cog- 
wheel, which  is  actuated  hv  the  first  mover,) 
gives  motion  to  the  spindle  and  the  upper 
atone.  The  surface  of  the  upper  stone  is 
brought  to  a  perfectly  parallel  pontion  with 
leapect  to  the  other,  by  meant  of  four  equi- 
distant regulating  screws,  acting  upon  a  bnu* 
box  h,  in  which  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
qnudla  works ;  so  that  the  slightest  movement 
(»  the  box,  effected  by  the  screws,  makei  a  cor- 
n^ondent  alteration  in  the  poiltion  of  the 
l^ipar  stone,  enabling  it  to  be  adjusted  to  the 
lower  one  with  the  nicest  precision  and  the 
greatest  facility.  ' 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the 
engraving  on  p.  1G6,  which  represents  a  yety 
cwnpact  arrangement  of  a  mill,  having  four  pair  of  stones  driven  by  a 
steam-engine.  The  stones  are  placed  at  equal  distances  Ihim  the  centre  of  a 
•qnare  ptatform,  resting  upon  cast-iron  columns,  and  the  driving  is  arranged 
beneath  tbe  platform,  and  supported  by  a  framing  of  iron  fixed  to  the  columns. 
a  it  the  horizontal  shaft  driven  by  tbe  «team-engine,  on  which  it  fixed  the  bevil- 
wheel  h,  working  into  another  bevil-wheel  c,  of  equal  diameter,  fixed  upon  the 
Mme  vertical  shaft  which  carries  the  large  tpur-wheel  d;  this  spur-wlieel  works 
into  four  pinions  e  e,  fixed  upon  the  spindles  /^  of  (he  upper  millstones,  only 
two  of  which  can  be  seen  j  gg  are  indented  pinions,  for  the  purpose  of  agitating 


t)ie  Bievef^laced  Dvertlie  hoppen,  forpreventine  itones  andother  extraiieantnib- 

ttancei  cntcringthe  hopper;  iiare  the  uppermillBtonei;  jti  (he  lovrermillitonei; 
II  the  hopppix,  froin  Which  the  corn  deiceudi  into  a  iwingine  kind  ot  hop 


of  hcnper, 
reired  into 


callpd  the  slioe,  which  is  continually  ihaken  by  a  ihort  bar  ol 

the  upper  end  of  Ihe  i^indle,  and  having  Tour  prongi,  which,  itriking  the  «L.- 

from  side  to  ride,  dislnbutM  the  com  equally  over  the  eye  of  Ihe  mill  ilone. 


The  ipindlei  of  the  mill-iloD*  are  lupportMl  oil  the  iron  leren  n  m,  which 
can  be  raised  or  bwcred  to  adjiut  the  itonei,  bv  meani  of  regulating  scrvw* 
at  n  n ;  o  o  are  screws  to  raise  the  pinions  s  s,  and  cast  thfm  out  of  geer.  The 
under,  or  bed  stones,  are  partly  sunk  into  circular  holes  in  the  platform,  and 
firmly  wedged  therein,  and  a  circular  case  inclotn  each  pair  of  stone*,  leaving 
a  space  of  about  two  inches  all  round  them ;  and  the  com,  reduced  to  th« 
state  of  meal,  is  thrown,  by  the  centrifligal  force  of  Ihe  stones,  out  in  lU  di»«- 
tions  into  the  case,  from  whence  it  ia  conveyed  to  the  bolting  mschine,  whiefa  is 
driven  by  a  band  from  the  drum-wheel  t,  'fiie  bolting  machine  is  not  shown,  a* 
the  reader  will  lind  a  description  of  an  imptored  one  under  tne  word  Boltiho- 

In  grinding  wheal,  it  is  usually  the  endearonr  of  millen  to  separate  M  tb« 
flour  from  the  husk  without  pressing  it  so  hard  as  to  kill  it,  and  without  dete- 
riorating its  colour  by  making  minute  greyt.  Tliia  they  have  not  been  enaUad 
to  effect  in  a  desirable  manner  with  the  mills  constructed  on  die  Hsual  plan,  KOt 
by  any  form  of  cooitructioQ  that  has-  hitherto  appeared.  The  nawii  is 
obvious ; — if  the  stones  be  brought  so  close  together  u  is  neceanry  In  rMDore 
the  firmly  adhering  portions  of  the  flour  from  the  husk,  the  whole  of  it  wiU  be, 
in  a  great  degree,  kiiUd  and  discoloured  by  the  violent  rubbing  necenaiy  ta 
clean  the  bran ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  stones  are  kept  ftirther  «p«i\.  so  a*  to 
grmd  high,  much  of  the  Hour  will  b«  left  in  the  o&ls  and  bran. 


wneu  ai  two  ouunci  npeisuoni ;  loe;  anve,  m  ine  nnn  piace,  lei  tneiT  nonee 
wider  apart,  oc  grind  luglt ;  and  thm,  after  collecting  tile  meal,  and  separating 
dis  fine  flour  ftum  it,  have  paued  the  remainder  a  lecond  time  tlirough  the 
ttono,  Mttii^  them  cloier  than  before,   or  griadBig  low.     Thui  have  thej 
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T  grindhg  km.  Thui  have  they 
e  whole  of  the  flour  frotn  the  huik,  and  preKrved  the  good  quality 
of  a  part  of  it ;  hut  the  waite,  and  Iota  of  time  and  power  in  convejring  the 
meal  frotn  one  place  to  another,  occaiioned  by  theie  Mveral  operationt,  together 
with  the  difficully  of  leparating  the  floor  frma  it  in  the  unfiniihed  state  ty  the 
ordinary  dresiing  machine,  hare  been  found  to  neutralize  the  tdTantaget  otheT- 
wiM  renilting  from  thii  mode  of  prooeeding. 

In  conaequeoce  of  the  great  liie  and  weight  of  the  ttonea  nnially  employed, 
the  erections  and  fittings  up  of  the  ordinary  mill  are  nacenarily  very  heaTy  and 
espeneive;  and,  owing  to  the  leveral  processe*  of  grinding,  cooling,  dretiiaKi 
aod  clearing  up,  being  distinctly  conducted  in  sitoationi  remote  from  eadi 
other,  a  coiwderable  wa*te  of  flour,  together  with  much  unnecessary  manual 
labour,  Mid  waite  of  mechanical  power,  are  incurred.  These  disadTsotage*, 
which  are  inseparable  from  the  old  system,  are  completely  obviated  by  the 
Mtent  progresaiTe  corn-mill,  manufactured  by  Mesin.  Cotterill  and  Hill,  of 
Walsal,  in  Slafibrdshire,  from  the  following  causes: — Instead  of  employing  only 


a  ringle  pair  of  atones  of  great  weight  imd  diameter  (by  which  a  '.«^  P'T^ 
of  the  flour  that  ia  formed  near  the  eye  of  the  stone  has  to  paw,  with  tJie  mn, 
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over  a  greater  extent  of  lurface  tban  is  neoeisary,  thui  injuring  it  by  tuper- 
fluoui  rubbing,  besides  misemploying  the  motive  power  ror  the  jMupose),  the 
prcgressive  mul  is  provided  witn  two  pair  of  stones,  of  smaller  diameter ;  and 
underneath  the  first  pair  (shown  in  the  figure,  as  in  the  case  at  a)  is  suspended 
and  agitated  a  circular  sieve  b,  which  receives  the  product  as  it  falls  freely  from 
the  stones,  and  separating  that  i>ortion  of  the  flour  which  is  sufficiently  reduced, 
or  icflened,  it  dehvers  the  unfinished  portion  into  the  eye  of  the  second  pair  of 
•tones  underneath,  shown  at  e  c,  with  their  case  removed,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
external  shutters,  which  inclose  the  whole  machine  when  at  work.  This  second 
pur  are  set  closer  together  than  the  first,  to  complete  the  softening  of  the 
remainder  of  the  meu,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  bulk  of  the  flour  being 
separated  from  it,  will  be  much  more  easuy  operated  upon,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  effect  a  saving  of  power.  Underneath  tnis  pair  of  stones  is  placed  at  i2, 
inclosed  in  its  case,  a  dn^ssiuff-machiney  with  brusnes,  which  receives  the  meal 
from  the  stones  as  it  is  ground,  and  separates  the  remaining  flour,  as  well  as  the 
different  qualities  of  offab.  When  several  prop;ressive  milk  are  employed,  the  meal 
resulting  from  the  second  pair  of  stones  m  each  mill  may  be  advantageously 
conducted  into  one  dressing-machine,  common, to  them  all.  In  consequence  of 
this  division  of  the  grinding  operation  into  two  stages,  and  the  small  sue  of  the 
stones  employed,  the  meal  is  not  heated.  This,  together  with  the  important 
circumstances  of  the  bulk  <of  the  flour  being  separated  from  it,  in  the  fint 
instance,  without  brushing,  renders  the  remainder  fit  for  dressing  up  as  &st  as  it 
is  ground.  By  this  arrangement,  therefore,  it  will  be  readily  perceived,  that 
the  original  colour  and  strength  of  the  flour  is  preserved ;  that  all  the  flour  is 
separated  firom  the  bran  without  any  injury  to  the  bulk  of  it ;  and  that  the 
whole  process  of  grinding,  dressings  and  dearing  up  the  offals,  is  one  con- 
tinuous operation,  performed  in  one  compact  machine,  without  waste,  and  with 
little  manual  labour. 

The  progressive  mill  is  made  principally  of  iron,  and  so  arranged  and  put 
together,  that,  while  the  nicest  accuracy  in  its  adjustments,  and  certainty  in  its 
operations,  are  insured,  the  stones  may  be  taken  up  to  be  dressed,  and  put  down 
again  with  the  utmost  facility  and  ease.  Its  parts  are  readily  taken  to  pieces, 
so  as  to  make  it  easy  of  conveyance ;  and  in  consequence  of  all  of  them  coming 
together  with  metaUic  faces,  it  can  be  property  re-connected  by  the  commonest 
workman ;  and  from  its  compactness  and  portability,  it  is  peculiariv  adapted 
for  exportation,  as  the  entire  mill  can  be  packed  in  a  strong  case,  and  the  total 
weight  of  it  is  veiy  little  more  than  the  stones  alone  of  a  common  mill  doing 
the  same  work. 

MINE  AND  MINING.  Mine  is  a  term  applied  to  works  carried  on  under- 
p[ro*md,  for  obtaining  minerak  eenerally,  but  chiefly  for  metallic  ores.  The 
mternal  parts  of  the  earth,  as  tar  as  they  have  been  investigated,  consist  of 
various  strata  or  beds  of  substances,  extremely  different  in  their  appearances, 
specific  gravities,  and  chemical  qualities,  from  one  another.  Neither  are  these 
strata  simflar  to  one  another  in  different  countries ;  and  in  one  district,  the  strata 
varies  considerably  in  its  nature,  at  very  short  distances  apart  Rocks  of  most 
kinds  are  traversed  in  every  direction  by  cracks  or  fissures,  having,  in  many 
instances,  the  appearance  of  those  formed  in  day  and  mud  whifo  gradually 
becoming  dry  in  hot  weather.  These  fissures  are  in  general  filled  with  sul^- 
stances  rormed  of  materials  differing  from  the  rocks  in  which  they  are  situated. 
When  they  contain  minerals  partly  composed  of  any  kind  of  metal,  they  are 
called  metallic  twtnt,  hdes,  or  eonrsei.  Metallic  veins  are  only  found  in  what 
are  called  the  primitive  rocks,  as  granite  and  slate;  and,  in  general,  their 
course  is  from  east  to  west  A  vem  rarely  consists  of  metal  in  a  pure  and 
maDeahle  state,  but  is  almost  always  found  in  chemical  combination  with  other 
substances ;  in  this  state  it  is  called  an  ore,  the  metal  of  which  is  separated  by 
the  process  called  imeUmg^  which  is,  in  fact,  a  melting-out  of  the  metal  from  its 
comoinations,  usually  effected  by  the  addition  of  such  foreign  substances  as 
will,  by  their  chemical  afiinities,  assist  in  the  separation  of  the  metal.  The 
thickness,  extent,  and  direction  of  a  vein  of  metal,  depends  on  many  circum- 
stances; in  general,  its  course  downwards  is  in  a  slanting  direction,  more  or 
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]«M  incUued ;  if  it  contiiiUM  in  a  straight  line,  and  of  a  uniform  thickness,  it 
is  called  a  raike  ;  if  it  occasionally  swdis  out  in  places,  and  again  contracts,  it 
is  termed  a  pipe^em^  and  the  wider  parts  of  the  vein  are  called  floors ;  some- 
times the  vein  divides  itself  into  branches,  and  then  it  is  said  to  taie  hone  ;  in 
other  cases  a  cross  grain  will  interfere  with  it,  and  heave  or  lift  it,  as  it  were, 
fiom  10  to  20  feet  out  of  its  course.  At  times  it  will  be  reduced  to  a  mere 
thread,  and  at  last  become  completely  obliterated,  appearing  again  at  a  dis- 
tance. In  many  of  these  cases  the  difficulty  of  tracing  these  precious  deposits 
through  their  rocky  labyrinths  must  be  evident.  In  fdl  probability,  however, 
the  metals  were  at  first  procured  from  detached  fragments  of  the  ores,  such  as 
had  been  separated  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  veins  in  which  they  were  origi- 
nally deposited ;  and  in  this  manner  is  gold  yet  procured,  by  washing  the  sands 
of  certain  rivers.  The  pursuit  of  these  scattered  pieces  of  ore  would  naturally 
conduct  the  persons  thus  employed  to  the  beds  from  which  they  had  been 
detached,  and  in  turning  over  the  soil  to  procure  the  loose  fragments,  the  backs 
of  the  veins  would  be  laid  open  and  discovered. 

The  tin  of  Cornwall  was  the  first  metal  sought  after  in  Britain  of  which  we 
have  an  historical  account ;  but  the  traces  of  the  most  ancient  tin-works  exhibit 
BO  symptoms  of  their  having  been  pursued  but  in  situations  where  the  soil  with 
which  it  was  mixed  could  be  easily  removed,  or  where  the  ore  could  be  laid 
bare  by  conducting  over  it  streams  of  water  to  carry  off  the  lighter  parts  of  the 
soil.  Lead  is  often  found  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  as  the  ores  gene- 
rally exhibit  a  metallic  appearance,  that  metal  was  probably  an  early  object  of 
pursuit ;  but  it  was  not  until  machines  were  invented  to  pump  away  the  waters, 
and  until  gunpowder  had  furnished  the  mesns  of  splitting  the  hardest  rocks, 
that  man  was  enabled  to  penetrate  strata  of  every  description  that  opposed  his 
progress.  These  inventions,  therefore,  form  most  important  epochs  in  the  his- 
tory of  mining.  The  hammer  and  wedges  were  probably  the  first  instruments 
employed  for  splitting  rocks,  and  the  pick  followed,  which  is  used  both  as  a 
Itammer  and  a  wedge.  Previously  to  the  use  of  iron,  wedges  of  dry  wood  were 
made  use  of  by  driving  them  into  clefts  of  the  rock,  and  then  wetting  them,  so 
as  to  cause  them  to  swell  and  force  the  parts  asunder.  The  means  employed 
for  raising  up  the  minerals  to  the  surface  were  at  first  extremely  rude.  The 
windlass  and  bucket  may  be  reckoned  an  improvement  which  took  place  in  a 
later  stage  of  mining.  This  simple  mechanism  had  its  origin  in  Germany ; 
and  before  it  was  introduced  into  this  country,  the  mode  adopted  here  was  by 
making  successive  stages,  upon  each  of  which  men  were  placed,  who  raised  the 
excavated  matter  from  one  to  the  other  until  it  reached  the  top,  in  [the  same 
manner  as  is  now  commonly  practised  in  digging  out  the  foundations  for  houses, 
or  for  making  deep  drains.  In  South  America  the  ores  are  for  the  most  part 
carried  up  by  the  Indians ;  and  where  the  situation  admits  of  sloping  roads,  on 
the  backs  of  mules.  To  Germany  may  also  be  traced  the  introduction  of 
hydraulic  machines  for  raising  the  water  constantly  collecting  in  the  mines. 
Pomps  were  adapted  to  the  shafts,  and  their  constant  action  secured  by  giving 
motion  to  their  pistons  by  wheels  turned  by  descending  streams  of  water.  To 
England,  however,  belongs  the  merit  of  having  greatly  improved  the  pump- 
work  and  the  water-enffines  to  their  present  effective  condition ;  and  by  the 
subsequent  application  of  the  steam  engme  to  this  purpose,  the  mining  processes 
of  our  countrymen  have  so  far  surpassed  those  of  other  countries,  as  to  render 
their  adoption  indispensable  in  most  situations. 

Although  copper  is  now  the  greatest  metallic  product  of  the  county  of  Corn- 
wall, it  is  comparatively,  to  the  other  metals,  of  modern  discovery,  not^ 
having  been  worked  loneer  than  a  century.  The  reason  assigned  for  its  having 
so  long  remained  concealed,  is  the  assumed  fact,  that  copper  generally  occurs  at 
a  much  greater  depth  than  tin  ;  and  that,  consequently,  Uie  ancients,  for  want 
of  proper  machinery  to  drain  off  the  water,  were  compelled  to  relinquish  the 
metallic  vein  before  they  reached  the  copper.  It  is  stated  by  Pryce  in  his 
Mmeralogia  Cnrnubieruhy  as  a  general  rule,  that  tin  seldom  continued  rich  and 
worth  working  lower  than  50  fathoms ;  but  of  late  years  the  richest  tin  mines 
v(  Cornwall  have  been  much  deeper.     Trevenen  mme  was  150 ;    He  was 
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Dowoiy  140 ;  Poldke,  120 ;  tnd  Herel  Vor  is  now  upwards  of  130  fiitlnmis  in 
deptli.  Upon  the  first  discovery  of  copper  ore,  the  miner,  to  whom  its  nature 
was  entirely  unknown,  gave  it  the  name  of  poder;  and  it  will  be  hardfy  credited 
in  these  times,  when  it  is  stated  that  he  regarded  it  not  only  a4  useless,  but  upon 
its  appearance  was  actually  induced  to  abandon  the  mine :  the  common  ezpreasian 
upon  such  an  occasion  was, "  that  the  ore  came  in  and  spoilt  the  tin."  Abottt  the 
year  1735,  Mr.  Coster,  a  mineralogist  of  Bristol,  observed  this  said  poder  among 
the  heaps  of  rubbish ;  and  seeing  that  the  miners  were  wholly  unacquainted 
with  its  value,  he  formed  the  design  of  converting  it  to  his  own  advantage^  and 
accordinffly  entered  into  a  contract  to  purchase  as  much  of  it  as  could  be  sup- 
plied. The  scheme  succeeded,  and  Coster  long  continued  to  profit  by  Ccmish 
Ignorance.  Besides  tin  and  copper,  some  of  the  Cornish  mmes  yield  cobalt, 
lead,  and  silver.  The  ores  are  in  veins  or  lodes,  the  most  important  of  which 
run  in  an  east  and  west  direction :  during  their  course  they  vary  considerable 
in  width  from  that  of  a  barley-corn  to  thirty-six  feet ;  but  the  average  roav  be 
stated  at  from  one  to  four  feet  The  number  of  mines  usually  at  work  in 
Cornwall,  is  estimated  at  about  130. 

The  mines  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  are  generally  worked  by  a  company  of 
proprietors,  called  adventurers,  who  a^ee  with  the  owner  of  the  land,  or' the 
lora  of  tl»e  soil,  as  he  is  usually  denommated,  to  work  the  mine  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  paying  him,  by  way  of  rent,  a  proportion  of  the  ores  raised, 
or  an  equivalent  in  money.  The  grant  thus  made  to  the  adventurers  is  colled 
a  tet,  and  the  lord's  rent,  if  paid  in  ore,  is  said  to  be  the  lord's  dUIt ;  if  paid  in 
money,  his  duet.  The  adventurers  divide  their  undertaking  into  shares  of  dif* 
ferent  magnitude,  the  smallest  usually  held  being  one  sixty-fourth  part  Any 
part  of  the  concern  held  by  one  person  is  called  a  doUt  and  its  value  is  known 
by  its  being  denominated  an  eighth-dole,  a  sixteenth-dole,  &c.  The  bounds  or 
limits  of  a  mine  are  marked  on  the  surface  by  masses  of  stone  pitched  at  equal 
distances ;  but  the  property  of  the  soil  above  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  part 
of  the  mine  beneath  it ;  the  miner,  however,  has  the  privilege  of  making  open- 
ings or  shafts  at  stated  intervals,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  ore,  and  admitting 
air  to  the  works.  In  opening  a  new  mme,  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  most  likely  situation  of  the  metallic  veins,  is  of  course 
necessary  to  avoid  the  chance  of  useless  labour.  The  spot  for  commencing 
operations  having  been  selected,  a  perpendicular  pit  or  shtfi  is  mmk,  and  at  the 
depth  of  about  sixty  feet  a  horizontal  gallery  or  level  is  cut  in  the  lode  by  two  seta 
of  miners,  working  in  opposite  directions,  the  ore  and  materials  being  ratted  in  the 
first  instance  by  a  common  windlass.  As  soon  as  the  two  sets  of  miners  have 
cut  or  dirwen  the  level  about  100  yards,  they  find  it  impossible  to  proceed  for 
want  of  air ;  this  being  anticipated,  two  other  sets  of  men  have  been  sinking 
from  the  surface  two  other  perpendicular  shafts  to  meet  them ;  firom  these  the 
ores  and  nuiterials  may  also  be  raised.  By  thus  sinking  perpendicular  shafts,  a 
hundred  yards/rom  each  other,  the  first  level  or  gallery  may  be  carried  to  any 
extent  While  this  horixontal  work  is  going  on,  the  onginal,  or  as  it  is 
termed,  the  engine  ehify  is  sunk  deeper ;  and  at  a  second  depth  of  60  feet,  a 
second  horizontal  gallery  or  level  is  driven  in  the  same  direction  as  the  first, 
and  the  perpendicular  shafts  are  all  successively  sunk  down  to  meet  it ;  in  this 
manner  galleries  continue  to  be  formed  at  difierent  depths,  as  long  as  tlie  state 
of  the  lode  renders  the  labour  profitable.  The  engine  shaft  in  the  mean  time 
is  always  continued  to  a  greater  depth  than  the  lowest  level,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  working  shafts  free  from  water.  The  object  of  these  perpendicular 
shafts  is  not  so  much  to  get  at  the  ores,  which  are  directly  procured  from  them, 
as  to  put  the  lode  into  a  state  capable  of  being  worked  by  a  number  of  men ;  in 
short,  to  make  what  is  termed  a  mine.  It  is  evident  that  the  shafts  and  galleries 
divide  the  rock  into  solid  right-angled  masses,  each  300  feet  in  length,  and  60 
in  depth.  These  masses  are  again  subdivided  by  small  perpendicular  shafts 
into  three  parts;  and  by  this  arrangement  the  rock  is  finally  divided  into 
masses  cailed  pitches,  each  60  feet  in  height,  and  about  100  feet  in  length. 

In  the  Cornish  mines,  the  sinking  the  shafts,  and  driving  the  levels,  is  paid 
for  by  what  is  termed  tui-work,  or  task-work,  that  is,  so  much  per  fathom ;  in 
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addition  to  tliia  the  minen  receive  a  small  per  oentage  on  ihe  ores,  in  order  to 
induce  them  to  keep  the  valuable  portions  as  separate  as  possible  from  the  deada^ 
€fr  rocky  parts  of  the  mass. 

In  addition  to  these  horizontal  and  perpendicular  shafts,  another- descriptipn 
of  gallery  is  formed,  called  an  adit ;  the  use  of  this  shaft  is  to  drain  the  water 
from  the  lower  parts  of  the  mine.  Where  the  mine  is  formed  in  an  exposed 
rock,  as  in  the  Botallick  mine,  in  Cornwall,  the  adit  can  carry  off  the  water 
without  the  aid  of  machinery,  as  long  as  the  lowest  shaft  is  above  the  level  of 
the  sea ;  but  when  the  shafts  are  sunk  below  that  level,  or  that  of  the  adit  itself, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  the  assistance  of  steam-engines  to  pump  up  the  drainage 
to  a  sufficient  height  The  great  Cornish  adit,  which  commences  in  a  valley  near 
Cainon,  receives  branches  from  fifty  different  mines  in  the  parish  of  Guennap, 
forming  altogether  an  excavation  neariy  thirty  miles  in  length.  The  longest 
continued  branch,  is  from  Cardrew  mine,  five  and  a  half  miles  in  length ;  this 
stupendous  mine  empties  itself  into  Falmouth  harbour. 

The  lode,  when  divided  as  above  described,  is  open  to  the  inspection  of  all  the 
neighbouring  miners  in  the  country,  and  each  mass  or  compartment  is  let  by 
pumic  competition  for  two  months,  to  two  or  four  miners,  who  may  work  it  as 
they  choose.  These  men  undertake  to  break  the  ores,  and  raise  them  to  the 
sur&ce,  or  as  it  is  termed  to  gra»$^  and  pay  for  the  whole  process  of  dressing 
the  ores,  that  is,  preparing  them  for  market  The  men  by  whom  the  mines 
are  worked  in  this  manner  are  called  trifmten^  and  their  share  of  the  value  of 
the  ore,  which  varies  according  to  its  richness  in  metal,  is  named  tribute.  This 
tribute  u  paid  over  to  them  everr  week,  the  mineral  being  disposed  of  at  a 
ticketing,  or  weekly  sale.  In  addition  to  the  working  miners,  a  set  of  men, 
whose  experience  entitle  them  to  the  office,  are  engaged  at  a  stated  salary,  to 
act  as  overlookers,  and  direct  the  labours  of  the  rest ;  those  whose  business  lies 
in  the  mines,  are  called  under-groimd  captains,  and  those  employed  above  ground 
ffrass  cofiains.  The  weekly  produce  of  the  mine  being  made  up  by  the 
tributers  into  heaps  of  about  one  hundred  tons  each,  samples,  or  little  bags  from 
each  heap,  are  sent  to  the  agents  for  the  different  copper  companies.  The  agents 
take  these  to  the  Cornish  assayers,  a  set  of  men,  who  (strange  to  relate,)  are 
destitute  of  the  most  distant  notion  of  the  theories  of  chemistry  or  metallurgy, 
but  who  nevertheless  can  practically  determine,  with  great  accuracy,  the  vsTue 
of  each  sample  of  ore.  As  soon  as  the  a^nts  have  been  informed  of  the  assay, 
they  detemune  how  much  a  ton  they  will  offer  for  each  heap  of  ore  at  the 
weekly  ticketing.  At  this  meeting,  au  the  mine-agents,  as  well  as  the  agents 
for  the  several  copper  companies,  attend,  and  it  is  singular  to  see  the  whde  of 
the  ores,  amounting  to  several  thousand  tons,  sold  without  the  utterance  of  a 
single  word.  The  agents  for  the  copper  companies,  seated  at  a  long  table,  hand 
up  individually  to  the  chairman,  a  ticket  or  tender,  stating  what  sum  per  ton 
they  offer  for  each  heap.  As  soon  as  every  man  has  delivered  his  ticket,  they 
KTt  all  ordered  to  be  printed  together,  in  a  tabular  form.  The  largest  sum 
offered  for  each  heap,  is  distinguished  by  a  line  drawn  under  it  in  the  table,  and 
the  agent  who  has  made  this  rafer  is  the  purchaser. 

In  order  to  prepare  copper  ores  for  market,  the  first  process  is  to  throw  aside 
the  rubbish,  with  which  they  are  unavoidably  mixed ;  this  task  is  performed  by 
children.  The  largest  fragments  of  ore  are  then  cMed^  or  broken  into  smallpieces, 
by  women,  and  after  being  again  picked,  they  are  given  to  what  the  Cornish 
miners  term  maidem^  that  is,  young  girls.  These  maidens  buck  the  ores,  that 
is,  with  a  bucking- iron,  or  flat  hammer,  they  break  them  into  pieces  not  exceed- 
ing half  an  inch  m  size.  The  richer  parts  of  the  ore,  which  are  more  easily 
broken,  are  now  crudied  smaller  in  a  kind  of  miU,  the  principle  of  the  construc- 
tion of  which  is  shown  in  the  disLeram  on  p.  162 ;  where  a  represents  a  weighted 
lever,  by  the  depression  of  which  the  ore  between  it  and  the  roller  h  becomes 
crushed ;  and  on  Uie  raising  of  the  lever,  the  crushed  ore  falls  away,  and  a 
fresh  portion  of  ore  is  thrown  into  aposition  to  receive  the  pressure  uoon  the 
succeeding  depression  of  the  lever.  llie  coarser  portions,  which  are  the  hardest^ 
are  bruised  in  a  stamping  null,  in  which  heavy  weights  or  hamipers  are 
lifted  by  cams  on  a  revolving  shail,  and  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  ore,  a  stream 
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of  Ktter  coDBtantlT  patting  through  the  mus,  and  wuhing  *way  the  portion 
wlikh  li  lufficieDtiv  reduc^  to  pau  through  the  holee  made  in  an  iron  jJate, 
nhich  forrot  one  tide  of  the  box  in  vhich  the  ttampen  work. 


The  next  operation  is  that  otjiffgtn^;  thii  uied  to  be  performed  entirely  bv 
boya,  and  consiite  in  ihaking  a  quantity  of  bruised  ore  in  a  kind  of  lieTe,  with 
an  iron  bottom  to  it,  while  under  water.  This  occwiong  the  hearier  parts,  which 
cDniiit  almoit  entirelj  of  metal,  to  sink  to  the  bottom ;  while  the  earthy  matter 
ii  washed  away,  and  the  small  fragments  of  stone,  being  lighter  than  the  metal, 
and  containing  little  or  no  ore,  are  left  on  the  surface  in  the  sieve ;  the«  are 
carefully  skimmed  off  with  (he  hand,  and  the  remainder  is  piled  up  in  heaps 
for  lale.  This  process  has  been  recently  considerably  improved  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Pelheriek,  a  mine-agent,  of  Penpellick,  who  took  out  a  patent  m  1830,  "for 
maehinery  for  separating  copper,  lead,  and  other  ores  from  earths  and  other  snb- 
atances  with  which  they  are  and  may  be  mijted,  and  is  more  particularly 
intended  to  supersede  the  operation  now  practised  for  that  purpose,  commonly 
called  jipging.  This  maehinery  ii  thna  composed ;  namely,  a  large  vat  or  tut^ 
with  a  fued  cover,  in  which  cover  are  apertures  and  receptaclei  adapted  to  the 
form  and  size  of  a  number  of  sieves,  such  as  are  used  in  the  operation  of  lepa- 
ratine  co[)pcr,  lead,  and  other  ores,  &om  the  substances  vrith  which  Ibey  are 
usually  mixed.  The  vat  is  Riled  with  water,  and  the  sieves  with  the  mineralt 
in  them  are  placed  in  their  receptacles,  so  as  to  be  immersed  in  the  water  con- 
tained in  the  vat ;  the  interior  capacity  of  which  communicates  with  the  interior 
capacity  of  a  hollow  cylinder ;  into  this  a  plunger  or  piston  is  fitted,  which  is 
moved  alternately  up  and  down  within  it,  so  as  alternately  to  displace  water 
therefrom,  and  force  the  same  into  the  vat,  and  then  withdraw  water  from  the 
vat  into  the  hollow  cylinder  ;  thus  causing  a  sudden  flux  and  reflux  of  (he  water 
through  the  sieves,  which  is  continued  until  the  required  degree  of  separa^on 
of  the  earths  from  the  ores.is  elTected. 

In  the  specification  of  a  second  patent,  granted  in  1B32,  to  Mr.  Petherick,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Kingston,  of^  Islington,  in  Devonshire,  for  im)>rovementi 
in  the  patent  machinery  just  described,  it  is  directed  that  the  aforesaid  cylinder 
is  to  be  provided  with  a  Erattom  piste  and  foot  valves,  opening  outwards  (o  allow 
the  escape  of  the  water  into  the  vat,  but  not  to  permit  ita  return ;  and  the  pis- 
ton is  furnished  with  valves  opening  downwards  to  allow  the  water  to  pass 
through  it  in  (hat  direction,  to  that  the  motion  of  the  piston  shall  cause  tbe 
water  to  pass  through  the  cylinder  the  same  as  in  a  common  lifting  water- 

Sump,  By  this  improvement,  the  water  instead  of  being  made  to  pass  up  and 
own  through  the  sieves,  containing  the  minerals,  as  in  the  previous  plan,  is 
forced  through  the  sieves  by  a  series  of  impulses  varying  in  extent  and  intensity 
with  the  proportion  of  the  area  of  the  piston  to  tbe  areas  of  the  sieve^  and 
the  extent  and  rapidity  of  the  motion  communicated  to  the  piston.  Tbe  first 
mover  of  this  machinery  may  be  steam,  or  water,  or  horse,  or  man  power,  u 
circumstance*  may  demand.  It  is  proposed  by  the  patentees  as  one  modifica- 
tion of  their  plans,  to  carry  a  abaft  firom  a  first  mover  over  a  series  of  separating 
Tata  plaecd  in  a  row,  and  made  to  actuate  each  pitloD,  bj  meana  of  a  piston 


rod  and  crank  coanecled  with  the  lOHin  ihad.  It  is  also  proposed  hy  the 
paleiit«ea  in  the  specification  of  this  second  invention,  to  admit  the  water  from 
an  eleTBted  reserroii  into  (he  sieve  vat,  instead  of  forcing  it  in  by  a  pump,  as 


the  vat  and  forced  through  the  sieres,  hy  meaiu  of  a  stop-cock  or  valve,  in  a 
■eiiet  of  impulseB,  actuated  hy  an  hydraulic  pressure  proportionate  to  (he  alU- 
tude  of  the  reservoir.  Where  there  is  not  a  running  stream  for  the  supply  of 
the  elevated  reservoir,  the  water  is  to  he  pumped  up  again  for  that  purpoae, 
after  it  has  passed  through  the  sieves.  The  stop-cocVs  or  valvei  for  the  admis- 
non  of  the  water  Irom  the  reservoir  to  the  vat,  are  to  he  opened  and  closed  to 
produce  the  impulse*,  either  by  a  boy  operating  with  a  lever,  or  by  being  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  pumps  or  water  wheel*,  when  such  are  used.  The 
patented  tnachinery  of  Messrs.  Petherick  and  Kingston,  is,  wa  are  informed,  in 
■uccesaful  operation  at  the  Lancscot  and  other  Corailh  mines. 

Diamonds,  gems,  and  the  precious  metals  being  scattered  in  minute  quan- 
tities over  extensive  surfaces  of  ground,  chiefly  of  alluvial  *oU,  the  process  of 
obtaining  and  separating  them  from  the  matnees  and  earths  with  which  they 
are  naturally  combined,  is  extremelv  tedioiu  when  conducted  by  (he  ordinary 
processes  of  washing,  stamping,  and  picking ;  any  improvements,  therefore,  in 
the  apparatus,  by  which  the  laliour  can  be  considerably  abridged,  is  of  essential 
importance  to  those  who  are  interested  in  such  pursuits.  The  improvements 
which  have  been  patented  by  Mr.  Harsleben,  appear  to  iis  to  be  deserving  of 
that  cbaracter ;  and  having  been  informed  that  thev  have  been  very  tuccesafidly 
introduced  in  tome  of  the  gold  mining  districts  of  America,  we  shall  here  annex 


a  detailed  deieription  of  hig  appanttu,  prefuing  our  Meount  wiih  tlw  obter- 
vfttion,  that  its  appUcsdon  is  not  confined  to  the  more  precioiu  metali,  but  ma;  be 
advantageouily  employed  in  the  leparstion  of  other  solid  mbataocea  of  diswmilar 
■pecifiG  gravitiee.  Iftlie  oiatrices  in  whicli  tneCala  ate  found  are  of  a  hard  and 
Hod;  nature,  they  muat,  in  the  fint  inatance,  be  reduced  by  hammen,  or  by 
the  operation  of  an  ordinary  atamping-mill,  to  powder  or  duat ;  for  the  amaller 
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tub,  with  a  quantity  of  vater  luflicient  to  permit  the  whole  of  tht 
other  powdered  material*,  to  float  about  m  a  perfectly  (ree  and  liquid  state 
whenever  the  water  ii  atirred  round  by  the  ogitaEora,  which  we  ihall  presently 
descrilw  ;  and  with  a  force  and  velocity  ao  at  to  drive  the  water  Mp  the  tidei  of 
the  tub  in  such  mannei;  that  a  hollDW  apace,  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  cone, 
may  be  formed  in  the  water  within  the  tub.  fig.  1  of  the  preriout  engravings, 
is  a  aide  view  of  the  apparatus;  Fig,  2  a  plan  d'  the  same;  and  Fig.  3  a  sec- 
tion of  the  tub,  to  ahow  the  form  of  the  agitator,  end  the  means  used  to  suspend 
and  move  it ;  the  ume  letten  of  reference  are  used  to  denote  the  same  parts  in 
all  the  figures.  A  is  the  tub,  quite  smooth  in  the  inside,  supported  upon  a 
platform  B,  forming  a  part  of  the  frame  of  the  msichine,  and  from  which  the 
two  atandards,  C  C,  rise  that  ■"pport  the  horiionlal  cross-frame  D  D,  which 
carries  the  agitator  F  G  H  I.  Tnia  agitator  may  be  made  of  wood  or  iron, 
according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  machine,  and  eonaists  of  four  double  arms 
F  F  F  F,  which  support  and  carry  the  atirrsrs  1 1 1 1,  which  hang  vertically. 
These  stirrers  may  be  screwed  or  morticed  into  the  double  arms  F  c  F  F,  which 
are  in  like  manner  screwed  or  morticed  into  the  strong  central  block  G ;  through 
the  centre  of  this  block  (which  is  alio  the  centre  of  the  agitator),  the  iron 
spindle  H  passes,  being  Eted  by  a  nut  and  screw  beneath  the  block,  and  ter- 
minating at  its  upper  end  in  the  handle  it,  which  serves  to  turn  the  agitator 
round ;  on  whicli  account  the  spindle  has  two  turned  bearings,  which  run  in 
brass  boxes  a  a.  At  the  power  and  velocity  of  tbe  winch  K  would  not  he  suf- 
ficient in  large  machines,  a  rigger  ia  huns  at  L,  upon  tbe  iron  spindle  H,  so 
that  the  agitator  may  be  turned  by  a  band  passing  round  it;  and  round  a  large 
rigger  moved  by  ■  norse-wheel  (or  any  suflicient  power)  as  shown  in  Figi.  I 
and  2,  whire  M  is  the  band,  and  N  the  large  rigger  fixed  upon  the  vertical 
shaft  O,  the  bevel  pinion  of  which  Ht  V  takes  into  the  teeth  of  a  large  horse- 
wheel,  not  shown  in  the  drawings  because  it  does  not  conslitute  any  part  of  the 
invention.     By  thia  mode  of  waking  any  required  number  of  niocnines  can  be 

Cad  round  the  horse-wheel,  and  b^  worked  at  the  some  time.     The  external 
of  the  stirren  1 1  come  very  nearly  in  contact  with  the  sides,  and  their 
extremities  very  near  to  the  flat  bottom  of  tliv  tub,  so  as   to   insure    Ibe 


■gitation  of  the  whole  qiuntily  oT 
matcnal  that  may  be  nixed  with 
the  irater,  and  prevent,  ai  far  a* 
ponible,  the  depodt  of  anj  part  of 
the  lame,  either  on  the  bottnni,  or 
on  the  (ides  of  the  tub ;  and  for 
the  due  adjustment  of  the  end*  of 
the  Btiiren  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tab,  the  horizontal  cnwa-frame  D  D 
ii  movible  ap  and  down  in  long 
morticed  groorei,  made  for  that 
purpose  at  Q  Q,  near  the  tops  of 
the  two  standards  C  C,  (as  dis- 
tinctly seen  in  Bgi.  1,  3,  and  6,) 
and  is  fixed  at  the  required  height 
fay  means  of  the  iron  screw-bolt* 
R  R,  which  p«M  into  any  of  the 
■eriei  of  holes  made  in  the  aide  of 
the  standards,  Figi.  3  and  5.  A 
temporary  elevation  of  the  agitator 
may,  at  tunes,  be  necessary  in  first 
Ktting  the  machine  to  work,  if  the 
powdered  ore  or  land  pnt  into  the 
water  ia  of  inch  a  denie  or  heavy 
D  prevent  the  sgitatw 


dng  it  in  motion,  and  afterward* 
lowering  it  ?ently  while  in  motion, 
it  will  gramially  lay  hold  of  the 
■nateriah,  and  soon  putthero  into  a 
whirling  motion.  In  the  underneath 
JV-  ^1  ■  perspective  figure  is  given 
of  the  agitator,  detached  from  the 
other  part*  of  the  machine ;  and 
for  the  purpose  of  so  detaching  it, 
the  eroas-fiiime  D  D,  together  with 
its  blUB  boxes,  are  mads  to  take 
asunder  longitudbiaUy,  as  seen  in 
Flgi.  1  and  2,  but  are  bolted 
together  whilst  the  machine  ie  in 
uie.  S  is  a  cock,  or  spigot  and 
fauset  for  drawing  ofi*  the  water 
from  the  tub  whenever  it  may  be 
necessary  ;  in  addition  to  this,  the 
centre  of  the  bottom  of  the  tub  U 


fomu  one  of  the  leading  features 
of  this  invention.  Tnia  valve 
admits  of  difierent  conatniclioni, 
as  win  appear  when  i(a  use  has 
been  described.  One  form  of  it  is 
■hown  in  section  at  F^.  3,  and 
another  form  at  Fu.  6.  In  Fig.  3 
c  c  ii  a  brass  or  other  metal  cylin- 
der, which  mu*t  be  bored  in  its 
inside  tike  a  pump  barrel,  in  order 
that  the  piston  d,  which  is  packed 
with  hemp,  leather,  or  otlicr   fit 
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material,  may  move  in  a  water-tight  manner  within  it ;  «/  ia  an  iron  lever, 
turning  on  the  fulcrum/ for  the  purpoae  of  moving  the  pbton  with  which  it  is 
connected  bv  the  rod  g ;  and  A  is  an  iron  loop  or  guide,  which  not  only  causes 
the  lever  efXo  move  up  and  down  without  external  action,  but  also  regulates 
and  restrains  its  Quantity  of  motion,  which  is  necessary,  because  when  the  end 
€  of  the  lever  is  arawn  up  to  its  highest  possible  elevation,  the  piston  d  should 
be  at  the  top  of  the  barrel  c  c,  with  its  convex  upper  surface  just  projecting  into 
the  tub,  as  shown  by  the  curved  dotted  line ;  and  when  the  end  c  of  the  lever 
is  at  its  greatest  depression,  the  piston  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  said  barrel, 
but  must  never  move  out  of  it ;  and  when  the  said  piston  is  in  its  lowest  situa- 
tion, as  shown  in  the  figure,  its  upper  surface  must  be  just  below  a  row  of  large 
holes,  which  are  formed  round  the  said  barrel  as  at//;  consequentiy,  while  the 
piston  is  in  its  position,  any  fluid  that  may  happen  to  be  in  the  tub  will  flow  out 
of  it,  through  tnese  holes,  mto  a  shallow  tub  £,  placed  underneath  to  receive  it; 
but  if  the  piston  is  raised  rather  more  than  its  own  thickness,  it  will  cover  all 
the  said  hole/f,  and  prevent  the  discharge  of  anything  from  the  tub,  although 
it  will  leave  all  the  upper  part  of  the  barrel  e  c  open,  as  a  weU  or  receptacle  to 
receive  anything  that  may  fall  into  it ;  and  this  well,  or  receptacle,  may,  in  a 
moment,  be  annihilated  by  pushing  the  piston  upwards. 

The  other  form  of  the  valve,  shown  in  Fig,  5,  is  similarly  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  though  rather  more  simple 
in  its  construction.  It  consists  merely  of  a  conical  brass  or  other  metal  stopper, 
turned  and  eround,  or  packed  so  as  to  fit  tightly  into  the  hole  of  the  metal 
plate  1 1,  which  is  let  into  the  bottom  of  the  tub :  this  stopper  is  moved,  as  in 
the  former  valve,  by  the  iron  or  metal  lever  «/  and  attacned  to  the  plug  or 
stopper  by  the  iron  rod  g,  so  that  the  valve  may  be  opened  or  shut  at  pleasure, 
bv  applying  the  hand  to  the  end  of  the  lever.  It  wul  be  observed  in  all  the 
above  figures,  and  particularly  in  the  perspective  view  of  the  agitator  at  Fig.  4, 
that  there  are  no  stirrers  1 1 1  in  the  centre  of  the  agitator,  but  that  a  certain 
space,  fully  equal  to  the  size  of  the  central  valve,  is  lefl  free  for  them,  not  only 
for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the  valve  to  rise  between  the  stirrers,  but  also  to 
prevent  the  same  degree  of  motion  being  given  to  the  central  part  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  tub,  that  is  given  to  the  sides  of  it  Having  so  tax  described  the 
Seneral  form  and  construction  of  the  apparatus,  we  shall  next  proceed  to 
escribe  the  manner  of  using  it,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  gold,  silver* 
or  other  metals  or  materials,  from  the  sand,  earth,  or  other  matrices  with  which 
they  may  happen  to  be  mixed.  For  this  purpose  the  tub  A  A  must  be  about 
half  filled  with  water,  or,  what  is  better,  may  communicate  by  a  pipe,  shoot,  or 
trough,  with  water,  which  can  at  pleasure  be  permitted  to  run  into  the  tub,  or 
may  be  stepped ;  the  cock  S  and  central  valve  being  of  course  closed  at  this 
time.  The  ore  and  matrice,  or  other  material  to  be  operated  upon,  reduced  to 
a  state  of  powder,  must  now  be  thrown  in,  in  such  Quantity  that  it  will  not 
exceed  in  weight  more  than  about  half  the  weight  of  tne  water  in  the  tub  at 
any  one  time ;  but  a  greater  or  less  quantity  may  be  added,  according  to  its 
density,  which  will  be  easily  ascertained  by  practice.  The  aeitator  is  then  to 
be  put  into  motion,  beginnmg  slowly  at  first,  but  quickening  it  un^  the  whole 
quantity  of  water,  and  the  materials  that  have  been  thrown  into  it,  are  put  into 
rapid  motion,  and  the  whole  of  the  ore,  or  other  material,  however  heavy,  has 
become  completely  incorporated  with,  and  floats  in,  the  water.  It  will  soon  be 
found,  that  the  water,  by  its  centrifugal  force,  will  rise  against  the  sides  of  the 
tub,  and  leave  a  hollow  space  in  tiie  middle  of  it,  in  the  form  of  an  inverted 
cone,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines kkkk,  in  the  section  of  lia,  3.  This  effect 
takes  place  to  such  an  extent  (if  the  height  of  the  tub  and  the  size  of  the 
agitator  are  properly  proportioned  to  one  another,  and  the  motion  is  sufficientiy 
rapid),  that  the  central  valve  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub  can  be  distinctiy  seen 
from  above,  and  may  even  be  opened  without  danger  of  discharsing  much  of 
the  water ;  and  if,  niter  continumg  this  rapid  motion  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
it  is  gradually  abated,  and  the  agitator  is  brought  to  a  state  of  rest,  it  will  be 
founa  that  all  the  gold  or  silver,  or  other  metab,  so  mixed  with  the  water,  will 
be  deposited  in  a  neap  in  the  centre  of  the  tub,  immediately  over  the  central 
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valre,  with  vtrj  little  BJmixtiire  of  the  sand  or  eartb  that  «u  preTloiulj  mixed 
wHb  it ;  and,  coniequently,  if  tbe  piilon  d  of  the  tub-Tain  in  tij.  3  ii  lowered, 
■D  u  to  form  tlia  chamber  or  canty,  at  the  lame  time  that  the  motion  of  tbe 
agitator  is  ilackencd,  ntch  heavy  material  will  be  deposited  in  the  idd  chtmber 
or  cavity,  uid  may  be  drawn  off  with  a  little  of  the  Kud,  earth,  and  water 
accompanying  it,  into  the  receiving  tube  E,  by  lowering  the  said  piston  below 
the  hole*  described  at  ///  in  tbe  figure ;  but  if  the  discliai^e  ihould  he  followed 
br  too  much  und,  earth,  and  water,  it  may  initantly  be  stopped  by  railing  the 

Cutoil  above  the  holei.  Should  the  ore  or  other  material  not  be  anfflciently 
eavy  to  deposit  itself  in  tiie  centre  of  the  tub,  then  tbe  stopper  valve,  shown 


la  tbe  middle,  when  the  stopper  may  be  raised,  and  the  speed  of  the  agitator 
diminished,  anlil  tbe  water  begins  to  flow  gently  froni  tbe  valve,  when,  in 
numiDg,  it  will  bring  the  ore,  or  other  heavy  materials  wilh  it,  and  must  be 


permitted  to  run  so  long  as  this  is  the  cms  ;  ihe  valve  ii  then  to  be  closed,  and 
the  agitator  sgain  pnt  into  rapid  motiiHi;  aiter  which  the  valve  is  to  be  again 
opened,  and  so  in  succession,  until  the  whole  of  the  ore,  or  other  heavy  mate- 
rial, is  obtained,  which  will  be  known  by  its  ceasing  to  run  from  the  lower  cen- 
tral valve,  when  the  remaining  refuw  is  to  be  drawn  off  by  opening  the  nlvo 
and  spigot  S,  havbg  previously  placed  another  tub,  called  the  waste-tub,  under 
the  machine  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  it;  and  while  so  running  off,  the 
agitator  must  be  kept  m  motion  to  stir  it  up  and  wash  ont  the  contents  of  (he 
tub.  When  empty,  the  waste-tub,  wilh  its  contents,  must  be  removed,  and  the 
tub  A  A  must  be  supplied  with  a  frtab  quantity  of  water  and  ore,  or  other 
heavy  material,  to  resume  the  operation. 


From  the  foregolns  deicHption  of  thii  machiiie  in  iU  mwl  dmple  itate,  it  wQI 
appear,  that  ■  much  Tese  proportionate  quantity  of  motioD  takei  plaoe  near  the 
centie  of  the  agitator,  than  near  iu  outside,  paiticulariy  when  tne  madilne  ia 
made  on  &  large  acale,  on  which  acconnt  it  ia  neceMary,  in  large  inachiaei,  to 
cotiitruct  a  double  agitator,  that  ia  to  lay,  one  in  which  the  central  part  turn*  oi 
movn  with  greater  velocity  than  the  exteinal  part,  ai  ihown  in  tectiou  at  FSg.  5, 
where  1 1 1 1 F  F  show  the  agitator  conatnicted  at  before,  except  that  it*  aima 
and  idrren  are  more  sztended  from  the  centre,  lo  ai  to  make  room  for  the 
imaller  ;:entral  agitator  iiii  which  ma;  be  eonitnicted  in  the  same  way  a* 
before  deicribed,  or  may  have  its  itirterB  fixed  into  the  circular  hlock  of  wood 
or  metal  jj,  and  the  iron  axes,  initaad  of  beine  fixed  into  the  central  block  G, 
now  paaiei  through  it,  and  ii  fixed  to  the  amall  or  inlemal  agitator.  For  thii 
purpoK,  the  central  block  G  of  the  agitator  ahuuld  he  lined  with  a  braaa  box, 
at  have  proper  bearings  upon  its  endi,  lo  that  it  may  revolve  freely  upon  the 
iron  spindle  H  ;  it  has  also  a  bearing  at  ft,  in  the  loner  part  of  the  cross  frame 
D  D,  to  assist  in  supporting  it ;  and  on  account  of  the  greater  weight  that  now 
hangs  on  the  said  iron  spindle  H,  two  friction  wheels  are  fired  to  its  upper  end, 
as  at  0  0,  which  run  upon  the  top  of  the  brass  bearing  p,  and  materially  dimi- 
nish the  friction.  When  the  double  agitator  is  used,  two  ri^en  will  be  necea- 
■aty,  as  at  L  and  W,  and  the  one  at  W,  which  communicates  with  the  large 
external  agitator,  ii  made  double  the  diameter  of  the  smaller  one  L,  which  is 
fixed  upon  the  iron  axle  II,  in  order  that  the  small  internal  agitator  may  move 
with  double  the  velocity  of  the  large  external  one.    In  every  other  respect,  this 


machine  is  the  same  as  the  (me  already  described.  Jfig.  6,  is  an  elevation  of  a 
machine,  with  a  double  agitator  introduced,  merely  to  show  how  such  a  machine, 
(in  a  imall  scale,  mav  be  moved  by  hand,  lani  w  are  the  two  riggen  of  the 
internal  and  external  agitators,  as  in  the  latf  figure,  and  motion  u  communi* 


died  to  them  by  th«  brnd*  m  m,  irhieli  [uh  round  th«  two  rifgen  c  nnd  u, 
both  of  the  name  diameter,  and  boUi  fixe4  Ufon  Ute  uprieht  iron  iliaft  xx, 
which  also  carrJM  the  hevetled  wheel  y,  wbich  ii  driven  by  At  Urgec  wheel  \, 
hitag  upon  the  main  ihaft,  which  alio  carriea «  heavj  fly  wheel  k  i,  and  ihe 
winch  or  handle  bv  which  the  whole  is  turned,  Tli>  timber  fiaming  1 1,  for 
carrying  the  nid  wWl  and  riggen,  ii  loo  ohvioui  to  need  dcKription,  and  may 
be  varied  in  tana,  to  rail  tlie  convenience  of  the  place  in  which  the  macliinew 
ia  Sied ;  and  when  a  hone  ii  ad^ted  for  machinery  of  magnitude,  it 
U  almost  needleu  to  obaerve,  that  it  muit  take  into,  and  drive  the  wheel  y, 
which  for  thii  porpoH  may  be  fixed  higher  on  ita  abaft,  when  the  wheel  y,  wiih 
tti  fly  wheel,  maft,  and  handle,  will  be  unnecenary.  In  the  uae  of  ihia  machine, 
k  ii  nin  to  expect  to  get  Ihe  ore  er  other  heavy  material,  aeparated  from  the 
■and,  earth,  qt  other  material,  with  which  it  may  be  mixed,  in  a  clean  and 
perfect  state,  by  one  operation  i»  hereinbefore  described,  became  a  conaideiable 
portion  of  land  and  earth  will  inevitably  run  off  with  it   '      '  "" 


odepropoted 
n  on  from  thi 


by  the  patentee  therefore  ia,   to  lave  all  the  fint  portion 

itrafval       -  ■     -  .■      ■ 


u  valve  at  the  lirat  washing,  in  a  tub  or  other  receptacle  by 
themsdves ;  and  when  a  sufficient  quantity '%%  tliiii  accumulated,  it  is  to  be  again 
put  inU>  a  machine,  which  may  be  Bmaller  for  this  purpose,  and  it  la  to  be  treated 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  aa  the  crude  nateiials  m  the  first  instance,  when 
U  wiU  lie  fiuther  cleansed  and  purified ;  but  if  not  in  a  sufficiently  clean  state 
•Aer  this  second  washing,  it  must  undergo  a  third,  or  even  fourth,  in  tlie  same 
or  smaller  hand  machinea,  according  to  the  purity  required ;  which  by  due  and 
attentive  care  to  the  directions  herein  given,  and  a  little  practice,  may  be  carried 
into  any  extent  required.  It  is  alio  neoessary  to  obaeive  that  the  operation  of 
washing  and  separating  ores,  or  other  heavy  materiala,  by  the  machinery  before 
deacribed,  may  be  efiecled,  (though  in  a  lesa  convenient  manner,)  without 
the  adoption  <»  either  of  the  bottom  central  valves,  or  any  valves  at  all ;  becauae 
•oeh  heavy  materials,  if  not  permitted  to  escape  by  the  valves,  will  accumulate 
in  a  heap  in  the  centre  of  the  tub,  and  will  be  found  upon  carefully  removing 
the  tand,  earth,  or  matrice  from  around  about  it ;  or  another  process  may  be 
used,  such  M  the  i^patatus  delineated  in  the  subjoined  Fig.  7,  is  adapted  for. 


la  this  case  a  shaUow  tub  is  set  withb  a  deeper  and  larBcr  one  T,  either  with 
or  without  the  Uock.  (  i  to  raise  it  above  the  bottom  of  the  exterior  tub  ;  or  the 
inner  tub  may  be  fixed  in  a  running  stream,  or  a  .tream  may  be  made  to  run 
oontinnally  into  and  out  of  it.  When  the  app-ratus  .s  arranged  u.  this  form, 
Se  ™vol4g  motion  of  the  agiutor  F  F  I  t  will  imve  the  effi-ct  of  throw mg 
mmi  if  the  water  that  i.  iultodueed  wiHi  the  ore  ii.lo  ll.e  aboUow  tub,  over  its 
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edges  into  the  external  tub,  or  into  the  running  stream,  (as  the  case  may  be,) 
or  into  a  reservoir ;  and  with  it  nearly  all  the  sand,  eartn,  or  matrice  will  be 
thrown  over,  so  as  to  leave  the  ore,  or  other  heavy  material,  in  a  nearly  clean 
state  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  particularly  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  has 
been  used  during  the  process. 

The  whole  agitator  is  now  to  be  removed,  for  taking  out  the  clean  ore,  and 
when  an  accumulation  of  refuse  has  taken  place  in  the  outer  tub,  (if  such  a 
one  be  used,)  the  hmer  one  is  to  be  removed,  and  the  agitator  loweied  into  the 
other  large  tub  for  stirring  up  the  said  refuse  and  water,  while  it  is  drawn  off 
by  the  plug,  or  spigot  and  fauset  at  S ;  after  which  such  refuse  and  water  are 
to  be  again  passed  tnrough  a  machine  by  way  of  examination,  to  ascertain  if 
any  ore,  fire,  had  passed  over  with  it ;  and  if  so,  it  will  be  obtained  at  this 
second  washing.  The  refuse  and  water  might  be  led  over  coarse  flannel 
or  cloth,  in  which  the  heavy  material  would  deposit  itself,  if  there  be  any  left 
in  the  refuse.  It  may  likewise  happen  in  some  cases,  that  the  ore,  or  other 
heavy  substances,  cannot  be  conveniently  broken  down  and  reduced  to  powder, 
but  may  contain  diamonds,  precious  stones,  lumps,  or  fragments  which  would 
be  too  large  and  heavy  to  be  put  into  motion  with  the  water,  as  before  described; 
whenever  this  is  the  case,  the  construction  of  the  agitator,  shown  in  Fia.  7,  is 
recommended,  which  in  effect  is  the  same  as  those  already  described;  but 
instead  of  intersecting  the  arms  F  F, which  carry  the  stirrers  1 1 1 1  into  the  central 
block  of  wood  already  described,  a  circular  kind  of  ftmnel  or  hopper  is  constructed 
as  shown  in  section  BXgggg^  of  iron,  and  the  spindle  revolves  into  transverse 
pieces  m  m  within  the  said  hopper ;  such  pieces  oeing  placed  with  their  thinnest 
dimensions  upwards,  so  as  to  cause  as  little  obstruction  as  possible.  This  hop- 
per is  to  be  fed  with  ore  (previously  broken  into  small  pieces),  by  means  of  the 
shoot  n  It,  which  may  be  shook  by  joggles  at  r,  like  a  commiU,  or  be  fed  by  any 
other  convenient  method.  Fig,  7  also  shows  another  form  of  the  agitator :  a 
double  set  of  arms  to  carry  the  stirrers,  is  not  essential ;  all  that  is  necessary 
is,  that  it  should  possess  sufficient  strength  and  substance  to  put  the  whole  of 
the  water  and  heavy  materials  mixed  therewith,  into  a  sufficiently  rapid 
motion,  to  produce  the  conical  hollow  space  similar  Xokkk,  Fig,  3,  as  before 
described. 

In  addition  to  the  several  modes  of  working  the  apparatus  explained,  it  is 
roposed  to  work  the  same  in  streams,  or  ponds,  where  gold-dust,  ores,  &c.  may 
e  found,  or  suspected  to  exist,  without  using  a  tub,  in  which  case  the  agitator 
only  is  to  be  used,  and  must  be  supported,  as  before,  by  its  cross-bearers  D  D, 
and  standards  CC.  Figs,  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  being  either  fixed  to  the  bottom  of 
a  boat  or  punt,  or  supported  between  two  boats  or  punts,  the  same  being 
immovably  moored  or  nxed  upon  the  water ;  or  the  machinery  may  be  placed 
upon  a  stage  with  lees,  adjustable  to  the  depth  of  the  water,  so  that  the  agitator 
may  be  put  into  rapid  circular  motion  as  before  described ;  or  as  near  as  p<>»- 
sible  to  the  bottom  of  such  river  or  stream,  when  it  will  soon,  by  such  motion, 
remove  the  soil  (provided  it  is  not  too  hard  or  strong),  and  will  form  itself  into 
a  circular  hollow  space  equal  to  its  own  diameter,  into  which  space  it  is  to  be 
gradually  lowered  as  the  earth  is  washed  away ;  when,  if  any  gold-dust,  ore,  or 
heavy  metals  are  present,  they  will  be  broughf  to  the  centre  thereof  as  effec- 
tually as  if  the  first  agitator  had  been  worked  in  a  tub ;  which  done,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  central  spindle  of  the  agitator  is  to  be  worked  as  accurately  as 
possible,  either  upon  the  stage  that  supports  it,  or  by  placing  upright  straight 
rods  in  the  ground  round  about  it,  when  a  light  metal  tube,  of  tinned  or  plate 
iron,  open  at  both  ends,  and  of  equal  diameter  to  about  one-fourth  of^  the 
agitator  that  has  been  used,  is  to  be  lowered  over  the  said  central  spot,  for  the 
purpose  of  confining  and  covering  whatever  may  have  been  so  brought  to  the 
centre,  which  may  then  be  raised  in  the  tube,  by  inserting  a  pump  therein  till 
it  reaches  the  sand  ;  and  after  having  made  with  it  a  partial  vacuum  by  raising 
this  pump,  the  whole  tube  is  brought  out  with  it ;  or  by  means  of  proper  ladles, 
augers,  screw-worms,  or  other  implements  used  for  boring  the  eartn,  and  bring- 
ing up  the  same  through  tubes  for  well-sinking,  and  other  well-known  pur- 
poses; or  the  implement  shown  at  Pig,  8  may  be  used  to  advantage.  It 
consists  of  an  hexagonal,  or  other  polygonal  pipe  of  iron  made  nearly  to  fit  and 
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S11  up  the  inaide  ot  tlic  ligbt  pipe  before  menlioue 
covering  and  lecuriii^'  ihe  maleriaU) ;  iu  lower  < 
roanjr  pointi  u  tlie  fint  Mlygonal  hui  sides,  ai 
"-   *     -"--le  point*  should  be  of  steel,  r 


9  the  pi(ie  is  to  be  lowered  into  the  lube 
ibove  mentioned,  and  it  must  he  puslicd  through  the 
soil,  or  whatever  the  a^tatot  may  have  brought  to 
the  centre,  by  ilackening  and  turning  it  round  ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  central  chain  which 
communicalei  by  branch  chains  with  each  of  the 
first  points,  as  seen  at  Y,  is  to  be  strained  with  suffi- 
cient force,  either  by  the  lever  Z  or  in  any  other 
wa^,  to  bring  all  the  firit  pointi  a  a  a,  Sec.  together,  in 
which  state  they  will  be  retained,  until  the  contents 
thus  coniined  to  tlie  pipe  are  brought  up  out  of  the 
water,  and  discharged  on  the  boat  or  platlbmi. 

Hairing  now  described  a  variety  of  proeeates  for 
obtaioiog  the  ores  of  copper,  lead,  tin,  gold,  silver, 
and  some  other  metals,  we  will  refer  the  reader  to  the 
article  Coal,  (Vol-  1.  pp.  374  and  375,)  where  a  sectional  engraving  of  a  coal 
DUDe  and  iron  mine  is  given,  with  an  accurate  detcriptinn  of  the  mode  of  work- 
ing the  same.  It  is  an  astonishing  and  highly  interesting  sight  to  a  stranger  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham,  and  in  other  coal  and  iron  districts,  to 
behold,  at  one  view,  a  great  number  of  steam  engines,  with  all  their  maaaive 
machinery  and  apparatus,  simultaneously  at  work  in  theopen  air;  acme  employed 
ID  drawing  up  the  iron  ore,  olhen  coal ;  which,  as  they  emerge  (rom  the  earlh, 
are  tomelimei  lUted  upon  an  elevated  rail-road,  from  whence,  by  their  own 
{rravity,  or  by  the  aid  of  machbery,  they  are  conveyed  with  rapidity  to  their 
^-.ii-.tin..  -  >k_  .i^nf...).  ..o  instantly  discharged,  and  the  emptied  skip  brought 


destination ;  the  contents  ai 


MINIUM.  A  name  which  was  given  to  what  is  now  called  eamabar ;  It  is  a 
native  mineral,  of  a  shining  red  colour,  out  of  which  quickailver  is  extracted. 

MINT.  The  place  in  which  the  king's  money  is  coined.  Formerly  mints 
existed  In  almost  every  country,  for  notwitfastandbg  the  coining  of  money 
appears  at  all  times  to  have  been  considered  a  speciat  prerogative  of  the  crown, 
the  Saxon  princes  ceded  the  privilege  to  their  aulijecla  to  a  great  extent,  reserv- 
ing at  the  same  time  eight  mtnti  for  the  City  of  London.  This  arrangement 
wat  continued  by  the  Norman  ^ings  with  liltje  alteration  until  the  tieriod  nf 
Richard  I^  who  procured  from  the  east  of  Germany,  persons  well  skilled  in  Ibf 
art,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  coinage.  From  this  time  to  the  accesaion 
of  Edward  II.  k.o.  1307,  but  amall  progress  appears  to  have  been  made. 
That  prince  however  endeavoured  by  introducing  many  alterations  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  mint,  to  improve  the  coinage.  From  this  period  a  considerable 
time  appears  to  have  elapsed,  without  any  material  changes  taking  place,  until 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  in  1796,  to  consider  tlie  establishment  and 
constiUltion  of  his  Majeaty's  mint,  the  result  of  which  was  the  erection  of  the 
preaent  mint  on  Tower  Hill,  between  1805  and  ISIO,  wiLb  highly  improved 
machinery,  and  increased  facilities  for  carrying  on  the  process  of  coining  exten- 
sively and  advantageously.  The  various  chemieal  manipulations  necessary  for 
reducing  the  metal  to  Its  due  degree  of  purity  previous  to  coinage,  it  is  not  our 
province  to  enter  into  {  we  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  a  description  of  the  dif- 
tprent  processes  of  coining,  after  the  metal  has  been  received  in  the  melting 
house.  The  usual  mode  was  to  melt  the  silver  in  black  lead  pots,  end  a  conai- 
deraUe  coinage  of  tokens  for  the  Bank  bf  Ireland  was  produced  in  this  man- 
ner. The  importations  being  entirely  Spanish  dollars,  and  the  tokens  of  the 
same  standard,  the  melter  could  easily  melt  them  in  qiiantitiea  of  60  Ibt.  trov, 
which  was  done.  But  the  inconvenience  of  this  mode  was  ultimately  severely 
felt,  because  ingots  of  silver  of  different  qualities  could  not  be  used  for  coinage, 
from  the  diflicully  of  blending  several  logt'lliel*  in  one  pot  to  protiiice  the  proper 
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standard  of  out  money.  ThfH  ol»tade  was  so  seYerely  felt  that,  in  177 T, 
Mr.  Alchorne,  then  principal  assay  master,  was  commissioned  by  Government  to 
visit  the  mints  of  Paris,  Brussels,  Rouen,  and  Lille,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
information  with  respect  to  the  arts  of  coining  as  practised  in  those  mints,  and 
more  particularly  the  most  approved  mode  of  melting  silVer  in  large  quantities. 
Alchome's  intimate  knowledge  of  the  English  mint,  together  with  his  great 
acquirements  as  a  practical  chemist,  eminently  fitted  him  for  the  undertaking ; 
and  his  observations  on  the  coin  and  coinage  of  France  and  Flanders,  are 
alike  creditable  to  his  judgment  and  knowledge. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  documents  of  the  mint,  that  at  the  recoinage  of 
William  III.  the  pots  of  silver  weighed  400  pounds  troy,  and  upwards,  and  it 
is  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  no  trace  of  the  process  by  wnich  this  was 
accomplished  has  been  found ;  it  is,  thereforcj  mere  matter  of  conjecture  that 
pots  of  wrought  iron  were  used. 

In  1758,  some  trials  for  melting  silver  in  wrought  iron  pots  took  place,  by 
means  of  a  blast  furnace,  but  they  were  found  so  inconvenient,  laborious,  and  pro- 
fitless, as  to  cause  the  process  to  be  abandoned.  In  1787,  some  new  experiment 
were  tried  by  Mr.  Morrison,  (then  deputy  master  and  worker,)  who  conducted 
the  meltuigs.  A  blast  furnace  was  again  tried  and  again  abandoned.  He  next 
attempted  to  melt  the  silver  in  large  black  lead  pots,  containing  firom  100  lbs.  to 
1 20  lbs.  troy ;  but  the  repeated  breaking  of  these  pots,  although  guarded  on 
the  outside  with  luti^,  proved  a  great  interruption  to  the  business,  and  serious 
loss  to  the  melter.  Trial  was  likewise  made  with  cast  iron  pots,  but  these  were 
found  subject  to  melt,  and  the  iron  consequently  got  mixed  with  the  silver. 
The  work  too  was  continually  stopped  by  the  King's  assay er,  the  metal  not  being 
of  the  proper  standard,  in  consequence  of  being  refined  by  the  precesa  of  melt* 
ing,  and  lading  it  with  ladles  from  the  pot. 

Great  difficulties  likewise  were  experienced  in  blending  ingots  of  different 
qualities  so  as  to  produce  the  proper  standard,  the  pots  not  being  sufficiently 
large  to  contain  the  larger  ingots  of  60  to  80  lbs.  troy,  when  Mended  together. 
It  was  therefore  obvious  that  this  mode  of  conducting  the  silver  meltings  was 
exceedingly  defective,  and  was  in  consequence  abandoned.  Experiments  were 
then  tried  with  a  reverberatory  furnace,  built  after  the  model  of  those  used  hi 
the  Lilie  mint,  but  with  no  better  success;  and  the  process  was,  as  in  former 
cases,  abandoned.  The  principal  obstacle  here  appears  to  have  been  the  great 
refinement  of  the  silver  in  the  melting,  Iw  the  oxidation  of  the  alloy.  In  1795 
and  1798  further  trials  were  made  by  Mr.  Morrison,  for  the  purpose  of-H>ver- 
coming  this  apparently  insurmountable  difficulty.  In  these  experiments  he  tried 
three  furnaces  of  different  constructions,  and  although  he  accomplished  much 
towards  his  object,  there  remained  still  a  serious  imperfection,  arising  from  the 
process  of  dipping  out  the  metal  from  the  pots  with  ladles,  which  in  addition  to 
chilling  the  met«J,  was  exceedingly  laborious,  and  fraught  with  many  disadvan- 
tages. In  1803  Mr.  Morrison  died,  without  bringing  the  process  of  melting 
silver  to  that  degree  of  perfection  which,  had  he  survived,  by  the  activity  of  his 
intellect,  great  Knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  unwearied  persevierance  in  its 
prosecution,  he  would,  doubtless,  have  accomplished.  His  son,  who  succeeded 
to  his  situation,  appears  to  have  inherited  his  father's  active  and  intelligent 
mind ;  for  in  a  short  period  he  so  successfully  exerted  himself  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  object  sought  to  be  attained,  that  by  the  construction  of  a  furnace 
adapted  for  the  use  of  cast-iron  pots,  the  use  of  pots  of  a  size  capable  of  melting 
from  400  to  500  lbs.  troy  at  one  cnarge,  the  adoption  of  such  machinery  as  would 
supersede  the  clumsy  and  wasteful  process  of  lading  the  silver  from  the  pots 
when  melted ;  and  lastly,  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  moulds  made  of  cast 
iron,  in  place  of  those  then  used,  which  were  made  of  sand,  the  process  of  melt- 
ing silver,  so  far  from  being  a  laborious,  troublesome,  and  expensive  process, 
became  simple,  and  efficient  in  operation,  and  capable  with  ease  of  melting 
10,000  lbs.  troy  of  silver  daily.  The  illustration  opposite  exhibits  a  perspective 
view  of  the  furnace  at  present  in  use.  A  A  are  the  funiaces  in  which  the  metal 
is  melted.  These  are  the  air  furnaces,  built  of  fire  brick,  in  the  usual  manner 
of  melting  furnaces,  but  to  render  them  more  durable,  the  brickwork  is  cased 
in  iron  plates,  whicli  are  put  together  by  screws.    6  6  are  the  covers  to  the  fur* 
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naces ;  they  are  held  down  to  the  top  plate  by  a  sin^^le  screw  pin  for  each,  and 
on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  cover  a  handle  €^  Ib  fixed ;  by  pushing  this  handle, 
the  cover  is  moved  sideways  upon  its  centre  pin,  which  leaves  the  furnace  open ; 
a  roller  is  fitted  to  the  cover,  to  run  upon  the  top  plate,  and  render  the  motion 
easy.  The  interior  of  each  furnace  is  circular,  30  inches  deep,  and  21  iu 
diameter ;  the  bottom  is  a  grate  of  cast  iron  bars,  movable  for  tlie  purpose  of 
admitting  air.  Upon  the  grate  is  placed  a  pedestal  or  stand  of  cast  iron,  of  a 
concave  shape,  covered  an  inch  tluck  with  coke  or  charcoal  dust,  upon  which 
the  melting  pot  is  placed ;  the  pedestal  is  nearly  two  inches  thick,  and  is  fully 
two  inches  broader  in  diameter  than  the  pot,  the  oliject  of  which  is  to  protect 
the  hip  of  the  pot  from  the  intense  heat  which  the  current  of  air  ascending 
througn  the  grate  when  the  furnace  is  at  work  creates,  and  which  might  other- 
wise melt  it.  On  the  top  or  mouth  of  the  pot,  is  placed  a  muflle,  which  is  a 
ring  of  cast-iron,  six  inches  deep,  made  to  fit  neatly  mto  the  pot;  the  use  of  this 
muflie  is  similar  to  that  used  in  melting  gold,  to  give  a  greater  depth  of  fuel  in 
the  furnace  than  the  mere  length  of  the  pot,  and  which  adds  materially  in  per- 


fecting the  process.  The  muffle  likewise,  by  rising  above  the  pot,  enables  ingots 
of  silver  to  be  charged,  which  are  longer  than  the  depth  of  its  interior.  The 
top  of  the  muffle  is  covered  with  a  plate  of  cast  iron,  to  prevent  the  fuel  from 
falling  into  the  pot,  and  secure  the  metal  from  the  action  of  the  atmospheric 
air  when  in  fusion.  Each  furnace  is  provided  with  a  flue,  which  proceeds  in  a 
horizontal  direction,  and  extends  to  the  flue  c  which  is  carried  up  in  a  sloping 
direction  to  the  stack  or  chimnev. 

When  the  furnace-covers  b  b  are  closed,  the  current  of  air  which  enters 
at  the  grate  ascends  through  the  body  of  the  furnace,  and  causes  the  fuel,  which 
is  coke,  to  bum  with  great  intensity  around  the  melting  pot  The  degree  of 
heat  is  accurately  regulated  by  a  damper,  fixed  in  the  flue  of  each  furnace. 
When  the  furnace  is  put  to  work,  it  is  lighted  by  some  ignited  charcoal  being 
put  upon  the  grate,  and  around  the  pot,  (for  the  melting  pot  is  always  in  its 
place  before  the  fire  is  lighted ;)  upon  the  charcoal  about  three  inches  depth  of 
coke  is  placed ;  the  cover  b  is  shut,  and  the  damper  is  withdrawn  about  two 
inches.  When  the  coke  is  ignited,  a  similar  quantity  is  added,  and  so  continued 
until  the  furnace  is  filled  with  ignited  coke.  The  object  of  this  precaution  is  to 
prevent  the  cracking  of  the  melted  vessel  by  being  too  suddenly  heated. 
Before  the  silver  is  charged,  the  pot  is  heated  to  a  bright  red :  it  is  then  care- 
fully examined  to  ascertain  if  it  has  successfully  witnstood  the  action  of  the 
furnace,  or  cracked  during  the  operation.  The  silver  is  then  placed  in  the  pot, 
accompanied  by  a  small  quantity  of  coarsely  grained  charcoal  powder, — which 
by  coating  the  inner  surface  of  the  pot,  prevents  the  silver  from  adhering  to  it. 
When  the  silver  hatf  attained  the  fusing  point,  the  quantity  of  charcoal  is 
increased,  until  about  half  an  inch  thick  on  the  surface  of  the  silver,  which 
preserves  it  in  a  great  measure  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  prevents 
that  destruction  of  the  alloy  which  was  found  so  great  a  difnculty  in  the  earlier 
processes  of  coining.  When  the  silver  is  coippletely  and  properly  melted,  it  is 
stirred  with  an  iron  stirrer,  in  order  that  the  whole  may  be  of  one  standard 
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quality.     The  vessel  containing  the  molten  ftilver  is  then  lifted  from  the  furnace 

hy  means  of  a  powerful  crane,  to  which  are  suspended  hooks,  or  daws,  which 

firmly  clutch  the  rim  of  the  pot ;  which  beine  raised  a  sufficient  height  from 

the  furnace,  is  swung  round  by  the  ^b  of  the  crane,  that  it  may  be  brought 

over  the  pouring  machine,  of  the  principal  portion  of 

which  the  followmg  engraving  will  convey  an  adequate 

idea.     A  is  an  axU  to  which  is  affixed  a  cradle,  which 

receives  the  pot.    The  cradle  is  so  constructed  as  to 

open  and  shut,  and  the  screw  b  draws  the  parts  tc^ether 

till  they  fit.     Forming  a  continuation  of  the  principal 

bors  of  the  cradle,  is  the  arched  rack,  C.     When  the 

cradle  is  in  its  place,  tlie  rack  is  engaged  by  a  pinion, 

and  can  thereby  be  elevated  to  pour  the  metfd  by  means 

of  a  lip,  or  spout,  made  in  the  edge  of  the  pot  for  that 


Upper  edge  of  the  mouili 
>eing  slightly  enlarged,  to  facilitate  the  reception  of  the  metal.  A  row  of 
these  moulds  are  placed  in  a  carriage,  and  screwed  tightly  together,  at  the  same 
time  resting,  on  a  plate,  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered,  as  the  difference  of 
size  in  moulds  may  require.  The  carriage  is  supported  upon  four  wheels,  and 
runs  upon  a  railway,  by  which  means  the  moulds  are  brought  in  regular  suc- 
cession under  the  melting  pot,  which  by  means  of  the  arched  rack  C,  is  lowered 
to  allow  the  molten  metal  to  escape  freely  until  the  moulds  are  filled. 

The  next  process  to  which  the  silver  is  subjected  after  being  taken  from  the 
moidds,  is  that  of  flattening,  rolling,  or  laminating  in  the  rolhng  mill  For  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  this  process,  the  bars,  or  plates  of  metal,  are  heated  to 
redness,  by  which  a  much  greater  degree  of  extension  is  obtained  by  the  same 
amount  of  power  than  comd  be  otherwise  accomplished.  Gold  bars  do  not 
require  to  be  so  treated,  they  being  rolled  out  while  cold  with  great  ease,  to  the 
thinness  of  a  half-sovereign,  without  the  least  symptom  of  cracking:  this  is 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  difference  in  the  constituent  particles  of  the  two 
metals^gold  and  silver.  The  rolling  mill*  is  nut  in  motion  by  a  powerful 
steam-engine,  which,  by  a  judicious  and  beautiful  arrangement  of  mechanism, 
causes  two  rollers  to  revolve  in  opposite  directions,  and  3ien  their  adjacent  sur- 
faces will  move  together,  between  which  the  silver  to  be  rolled,  or  flattened,  is 
introduced.  Connected  witli  the  mill  there  is  also  a  gauge,  or  scale,  to  ascer- 
tain the  thickness  of  the  plates  which  have  undergone  extension  by  means  of 
the  rollers.  It  consists  of  two  steel  rulers  flxed  fait  together  at  one  end,  the 
other  end  being  a  certain  distance  ^sunder,  forming  an  opening  between  them 
gradually  diminishing  to  nothing ;  the  sides  of  the  rulers  are  divided,  and  in 
using,  to  determine  uie  thickness  of  a  piece  of  plate,  the  edge  of  the  metal  U 
applied  to  the  opening  between  the  rollers,  and  the  engraved  divisions  show  the 
distance  it  will  go  into  the  opening  before  fitting  tight.  After  the  completion 
of  this  process,  it  becomes  necessary  that  the  metal  should  be  cut  into  uniform 
slips,  of^  a  convenient  width  for  cutting  out  the  circular  pieces  or  blanks,  which 
arc  to  form  the  coin :  this  width  being  generally  that  of  two  crowns,  two  half- 
crowns,  and  two  shillings.  This  is  accomplished  with  accuracy  and  precision, 
by  passing  the  metal  between  two  cutter- 
wheels,  as  exemplified  in  the  annexed  illus- 
tration. A  and  B  are  the  circular  cutters, 
the  edges  of  which  lie  in  close  contact  late- 
rally, and  overlap  each  other  a  little ;  they 
are  turned  very  truly  circular,  and  are,  on 
the  whole,  constructed  with  great  care  and 
nicety.  The  edges  are  formed  of  hardened 
steel,  and  whilst  revolving,  if  the  edge  of 
any  piece  of  metal  be  presented  to  them,  it 
will  be  cut,  or  divided,  in  the  same  manner 
as  by  a  pair  of  shears.   C  is  a  narrow  shelf,  v 

upon  which  the  plate  is  supported  when  pushed  forward  to  be  cut ;  and  D  is 
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guidr,  fixed  upon  the  ihelf,  af^ainat  which  (he  edge  of  tlie  plats  of  ihcIhI  ii 
applied  whilst  il  i<  moved  forward  to  the  circular  cutleri,  and  which,  by  being 
movable,  drtemiiDes,  by  (he  dialiuice  which  it  itanda  back  from  the  cutting 
edrei,  or  line  of  contact  of  the  cutten,  the  precise  breadth  of  the  ilip  of  metal 
which  wiU  be  cut  off.  To  etve  these  ilipi  of  metal  the  exact  thicknesB  requisite 
before  being  cut  into  blanki,  they  are  lulnect  to  a  more  delicate  rolling,  or  are 
dnwn  between  dies,  by  on  ingenious  bdcI  efficadouB  modificBlion  of  the  great 
roUen,  invented  by  Mr.  Barton,  the  present  comptroller  of  the  mint- 
Mr.  BartoD  has,  likewise,  brought  into  luccetsful  operation  a  new  machine 
for  drawing  the  metal  between  dies,  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  in  which  wire 
drmwing  ii  accomplished,  by  which  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  and  unifonniiy 
is  obtained  in  the  thickness  of  the  metal.  It  is,  however,  neceacary,  before  this 
opeiation  can  be  accomplished,  that  the  ends  of  the  slips  of  meial  should  be 
thinned,  that  they  may  enter,  with  ease,  llie  drawing,  or  elonfialing  apparatus; 
for  which  purpose  thev  are  pasted  between  rollers,  the  conatruction  of  which 
the  annezed  figure  will  explam.  A  ia  the  upper  rolleri  B  the  lower,  which  luu 
lhreefUtsidea;Ciithepieceofmeta1  placed  between 
tlie  rollers ;  D  ia  a  atop,  adjustable  in  the  line  of  the 
motion  of  the  slip  of  metal  C,  which  ia  presented  to  ^ 

the  rollers  when  they  are  in  such  a  position  ibat  one  '^ 

of  the  flat  sides  of  the  lower  roller  is  opposite  the  ^      v, 

upper,  then  the   piece  of  metal   can   be  nushed         i  "  1 — ' 
finKaid  between  the  two  until  prevented  oy  the  *■    - 

•top  D;  as  the  rollers  then  revolve,  and  the  flat  f; 

which  is  between  the  stops  and  the  point  of  contact  — 

of  the  rolleii.     This  thiu  portion  of  the  slip  of 

metal  it  then  introduced  between  the  dies,  which  are  two  steel  cylinders  made 
very  hard  and  true.  These  dies  are  attached  to  one  extremity  u  the  drawing, 
or  elonmtiog  machine,  which  ia  provided  with  endless  chains,  to  which  are 
attached  tonga  similar  to  those  uaed  in  wire-drawing,  which  grasp  the  metal 
dip  with  great  force,  drawing  it  through  the  dies  as  the  endless  chain  performs 
ila  MTolulioD.  This  machine,  altbougu  important  in  its  result,  and  apparently 
ezeroiaing  a  great  power  of  action,  is,  with  but  little  labour,  rendered  available 
for  the  purpote  for  which  it  was  intended,  b^  the  trifling  muscular  energy  exer- 
cised by  two  boys,  who  conduct  its  operations.  At  Ihe  mint  there  are  two  of 
theae  machinei^  by  means  of  which  the  pieces  of  melal  are  brought  more  nearly 
to  the  standard  weight,  which  ia  an  object  of  considerable  importance. 

The  next  process  to  which  the  silver  alipt  are  aubjected,  is  accurately  and 
efficiently  performed  by  Mr.  Bolton's  cutting-out  press,  for  which  he  obtained  a 

rtent  in  17S0.  This  press  difiers  not  materially  from  those  in  use  at  most 
indries.  Twelve  of  them  are  at  the  Royal  Mint,  arranged  in  a  circle  around 
a  large  wheel,  which  ia  turned  by  a  steam  engine,  and  has  a  fly-wheel  fixed  on 
the  aanie  axis,  just  above  the  wheel,  to  regulate  the  motion,  the  whole  presenting 
a  pleasing  and  commodious  arrangement  of  machinery.  The  round  pieces  of 
silver,  or  blanks,  are,  after  being  cut  out  by  the  Bolton  press,  carried  lo  the 
siiing-room,  where  each  individual  piece  is  adiuated  to  its  standard  weight, 
llie  tight  pieces  are  aelected  for  remelting,  and  the  heavy  ones  (if  not  consider- 
ably beyond  weight)  are  reduced  lo  their  standard  weight  by  rasping  their  sur- 
face* with  a  rasp,  or  file.  The  accuracy  and  efficiency  of  Mr.  Barton's  machine 
for  drawing  the  metal  between  dies,  has  considerably  abridged  the  labour  of  this 
inelegant  and  unmechanical  process.  The  pieces  thus  adjusted  are  in  a  slate  of 
great  hardness  from  compression  by  the  rolling  and  drawing  processes,  and  by 
which,  in  fact,  a  great  portion  of  their  latent  heat  ha*  been  squeeied  out.  They 
attain  their  softness  ^ain  by  being  heated  to  a  cherry  red,  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace  ;  after  which  thev  are  boiled  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  makes  them 
very  clean,  and  of  a  while  colour.  When  dried  either  in  warm  saw-dust,  or 
over  a  very  tlow  fire,  they  are  in  a  lit  state  for  the  two  next  processes,  which  tit 
the  milUiig,  and  the  coining,  or  stamping. 
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The  operation  of  milling  is  performed  round  Uie  edges  of  the  pieces  of  money 
to  prevent  tlieir  being  clipped  or  filed,  which  was  a  fraud  commonly  practised 
upon  the  ancient  money,  made  before  the  introduction  of  milling  or  lettering 
round  theedces.  The  construction  of  the  milling  machine  is  simple,  but  efficacious. 
It  consists  of  two  rulers,  or  steel  bars,  which  are  accurately  cut,  or  fluted,  and, 
by  the  aid  of  a  simple  combination  of  mechanical  contrivances,  so  placed  that 
although  the  lower  one  is  immovable,  the  upper  has  a  horizontal  motion,  carnr* 
ing  the  piece  of  money  with  it,  which  is  placed  edgeways  between  the  two,  the 
grooves,  or  flutes,  in  the  steel  bars,  forming  corresponding  indentations  and 
elevations,  on  the  edge  of  the  coin. 

The  next,  and  last  operation,  which  remains  to  be  performed  to  complete 
the  process,  is  that  of  stamping  the  effigy,  or  impression,  upon  the  hitherto 
blanic  pieces  of  silver.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  coining  press,  of  which 
there  are  eight  in  the  Royal  Mint.  They  are  worked  by  a  steam  engine,  which 
communicates  its  power  from  an  adjoining  room,  by  means  of  connecting 
mechanical  arrangements.  Both  sides  of  the  piece  of  money  are  stamped  by 
one  stroke  of  the  press,  llie  blank  piece  of  metal  being  placed  flat  upon  the 
lower  die,  which  is  immovable,  is  then  forcibly  struck  by  the  uj^per  die,  which, 
at  one  stroke,  produces  the  impression.  The  piece  of  blank  com  is  contained 
within  a  steel  ring,  or  collar,  whilst  being  stamped,  which  preserves  its  circular 
fiffure.  Tliere  is,  likewise,  connected  with  this  machine,  a  beautiful  arrangement 
of  mechanical  power,  by  which,  when  one  piece  of  metal  is  struck  it  will  be 
removed  and  replaced  by  another.  This  is  accomplished  through  the  agency  of 
the  same  power  which  puts  the  press  in  action,  and  consists  of  an  arrangement 
of  levers  and  other  mechanical  contrivances. 

The  process  of  coining  is  now  accomplished.  Throughout  this  short  notice 
we  have  mentioned  silver  as  the  metal  coined  into  money  by  the  beautiful  and 
efficient  machinery  to  which  we  have  directed  the  attention  of  our  readers ; 
and,  by  so  doing,  we  have  embraced  almost  evety  process  to  which  the  other 
metals  used  for  the  same  purpose  are  subjected ;  the  operation,  in  every  case, 
being,  with  a  few  trifling  exceptions,  the  same.  We  may  now  truly  say  that 
the  art  of  coining  has  arrivea  at  itiat  degree  of  perfection,  that  its  farther 
improvement  has  ceased  to  be  the  object  of  national  importance,  which,  in 
earlier  ages,  it  must  have  appeared.  But  still  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that, 
considering  the  rapid  strides  which  the  physical  sciences  are  making  towards 
perfection,  many  years  will  not  elapse  before  we  may  look  back  upon  some  of 
those  combinations  of  mechanical  skill  and  ingenui^  which  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  consider  as  preeminently  excellent,  as  things  which  have  been,  having 
given  way  to  more  perfect  efforts,  which,  in  their  turn,  may,  perhaps,  upon  the 
discovenr  of  some  entirely  new  moving  power,  be  considered  cumbrous  and 
unskilful  efforts  of  human  industry. 

MIRROR.  A  surface  of  polished  metal,  or  of  glass,  silvered  on  its  posterior 
side,  capable  of  reflecting  the  rays  of  light  from  objects  placed  before  it,  and 
exhibiting  their  image.  There  are  three  cksses  of  mirroi-s,  distinguishable  by 
their  reflectin|[  surfaces ;  namely,  plane,  concavef  and  convex.  The  reflection 
of  light  by  mirrors  observes  the  invariable  law,  that  the  angle  which  the  inci- 
dent rays  make  with  the  reflecting  surface  is  equal  lo  the  angle  of  reflection. 

MOORINGS  are  an  assemblage  of  anchors,  chains,  and  bridles,  laid  athwart 
the  bottom  of  a  river  or  harbour,  to  ride  the  shipping  therein.  These  anchors 
have  generally  but  one  fluke,  which  is  sunk  in  tne  river  near  low-water  mark. 
Two  anchors,  being  thus  fixed  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  river,  are  furnished 
with  a  chain  extending  across,  from  one  to  the  other ;  in  the  middle  of  which 
is  a  lar^e  square  link,  whose  lower  end  terminates  in  a  swivel,  to  which  are 
attached  the  bridles,  which  are  short  pieces  of  cables  well  served,  whose  upper 
ends  are  drawn  into  tlie  ship,  and  secured  to  the  bits,  &c.  By  these  means  the 
vessel  veers  round  easily,  according  to  the  change  of  the  wind  or  the  tide ;  in 
some  places,  however,  particularly  on  rivers,  each  ship  takes  in  a  bridle  astern, 
also,  by  which  slie  becomes  moored  head  and  stern. 

MORTAR.     A  cement  made  of  lime,  sand  and  water.     See  Lime. 
MORTAR.     A  strong  hollow  instrument,  usually  made  of  marble.  Wedge- 
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wood  wtm,  or  meld,  in  which  hard  or  brittle  ntbttuieei  ■ra  pnlvsriMd  bj 
percuuioD  or  grinding  with  another  imtrument  called  a  pttlle.  Mortara  onully 
partake  of  the  ihtpt  of  an  inurted  bell,  but  their  form,  capacity,  and  loliditTt 
aa  well  m  the  material  of  which  they  are  mode,  vary  wilJi  the  object  for 
which  they  are  mainly  dengncd.  Thus,  they  may  be  purchased  ready  made, 
from  an  inch  to  eighteen  inchei,  internal  diameter,  varying  in  weight,  from  an 
ounce  or  two,  to  levenl  hundredweight.  Large  mortan  are  uuially  fixed 
upon  a  block  of  wood,  of  auch  a  height,  that  the  ramiaz  may  be  level  with  the 
middle  of  the  operator.  Wben  the  peitle  ii  lai^  and  heavy,  it  ii  aomctimet 
■uipended  by  a  cord  or  chain,  attached  to  a  moveable  pole  placed  horiiontally 
above  the  mortar ;  thii  pole  eoniiderablv  relieves  the  operator,  owing  to  iti 
elaiticity  aauitine  the  rauin^  of  the  pestle. 

In  the  annexed  diagram  is  repreaented  a  plan  for  economiiing  the  labour  of 
pounding  and  aifUng,  which  hai  been  recommended  by  a  peraon  of  practical 
experience  in  those  operationt.  a  and  b  are  two  laiga  mortars,  contaming  the 
material  to  be  reduced ;  e  and  d  are  the  peatlee,  wita  their  rod* ;  <  and  /  ar* 
two  Icven  suspended  at  their  fulerumi  to  a  simple  frame  to  the  ceiling,  connecled 


at  <me  end  by  jmnts  to  the  ends  of  the  pestles ;  and  by  Che  other  end,  hx  a 
rimilar  manner,  to  descending  rods  attaeoed  to  treadles,  which  are  operated 
upon  alternately  by  the  man  in  the  centre  stepping  from  one  treadle  to  the 
other.  In  this  manner  a  force  of  ISO  lbs.  is  apolied  to  one  end  of  etch  lever 
in  succession,  and  would  consequently  raise  a  similar  weight  at  the  other,  if  the 
(blcmnu  were  in  the  centre.  At  it  is  however,  desirable  that  the  man  should 
not  have  to  step  up  high  in  liftiog  his  wright  from  one  treadle  to  the  other,  and 
•i  aiMlle  of  fifty  pounds  weieht  is  very  conriderabte,  thoae  ends  of  the  levers 
which  are  attached  to  the  treadles  are  shortened,  so  as  to  make  the  force  about 
1201b*.  This  loss  of  power,  in  the  first  instance,  is  however  ftilly  compensated 
Ibr,  b^  the  pestles  being  raised  higher  in  the  same  space  of  time,  or  with  ^ater 
Telocity,  and  the  inernsed  momentum  with  which  they  (alternate]]'}  itnke  the 
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ipringa  ijf  in  the  ceiling,  is  returned  by  the  action  of  the  latter  upon  the  sub- 
stances in  the  mortars.  When  one  of  the  pestles  has  stnick,  the  man  steps  off 
th^t  treadle  which  operates  upon  it,  on  to  the  other :  the  long  arm  of  Ae 
lever  of  the  former  then  descends  by  its  superior  weight,  and  oeing  jointed 
near  the  extremity,  it  passes  by  the  pin  on  the  rod,  (which  should  have  an  anti- 
fHction  roller  upon  it,)  bv  the  joint  opening,  as  shown  in  dotted  lines,  and  after- 
wards closing,  it  locks  itself  under  the  pin.  In  its  re-ascent  it  then  takes  up 
the  rod  and  pestle,  and  allows  them  to  drop  when  it  has  passed  beyond  the 
sphere  of  its  action,  as  shown  on  the  opposite  side,  where  the  lever  is  exhi- 
bited as  being  just  beyond  the  point  of  contact,  and  the  pestle  is  about  to  return 
to  the  mortar  with  all  its  accumulated  ibrce.  Underneath  each  treadle,  a  strong 
steel  spring  is  fixed,  to  prevent  those  shocks  which  the  man  might  experience 
by  the  tresses  striking  against  the  floor,  after  the  levers  have  pawed  the  rollers 
on  the  pestle  rods ;  and  the  reaction  of  these  springs  is  attended  with  the  farther 
advantage  of  assisting  the  man  on  to  the  other  treadle. 

It  is  apparent  that  by  this  method  of  pounding,  a  surplus  of  power,  amount- 
ing to  about  70  lbs.  ia  devoted  to  the  giving  an  accelerated  ibrce  to  the  pestles. 
If  we  then  take  away  a  small  portion  of  this  surplus  power  for  the  purpose  of 
sifting,  it  may  so  well  be  spared,  as  to  make  a  scarcely  perceptible  difference  in 
the  impelling  force  to  the  pestles.  There  are  several  obvious  modes  of  causing 
sieves  to  vibrate  by  this  apparatus.  Accordingly  there  may  be  placed  a  lai^ 
semicircular  sieve  on  a  floor,  with  cords  attached  to  each  extremity  or  corner, 
which  being  made  fast  to  the  ends  of  the  lever,  cause  it  to  rock,  as  they  are 
alternately  raised  or  depressed.  In  the  drawing,  the  sieve  is  shown  as  moving 
upon  a  central  bearing  or  pivot ;  this  is,  however,  only  another  mode  of  pro- 
ducing the  effect.  The  sieve  is  composed  of  two  parts ;  viz.  k,  which  contains 
the  material  to  be  sifted,  and  I,  the  receptacle  for  the  resulting  product  or 
powder.  The  situation  of  this  sieve  between  the  two  mortars,  for  receiving 
their  contents  alternately,  will  be  found  convenient  It  should  be  placed  at  a 
suitable  distance  behind  or  before  the  man  at  work ;  a  rod  should  tnerefore  be 
fixed  to  the  end  of  each  lever,  at  right  angles  with  them,  but  in  an  horizontal 
position,  which  it  would  always  maintain ;  and  a  long  ranee  of  sieves,  separate 
or  connected,  may  be  moved  by  the  same  means,  accordmg  to  the  length  of 
the  horizontal  rod.  In  the  foregoing  drawing,  many  of  the  subordinate  parts, 
which  eveiT  engineer  knows  how  to  supply,  are  omitted  to  avoid  complexity. 

MORTAR.  A  piece  of  artillery,  shorter  and  wider  than  a  cannon,  and 
having  a  powder  chamber  less  than  the  size  of  its  bore ;  it  is  used  to  throw 
bombs  and  shells  into  fortified  places. 

MOSAIC  GOLD.     See  Aurum  Musivum. 

MOSAIC  WORK.  An  assemblage  of  little  pieces  of  glass,  marble,  precioua 
stones,  &C.  of  various  colours,  cut  to  a  determined  pattern  or  design,  and 
cemented  on  a  ground  of  stucco,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  imitate  painting.  See 
Marquetry. 

MOTHER  OF  PEARL,  is  that  beautiful  natural  white  enamel,  which  fojrms 
the  greater  part  of  the  substance  of  the  oyster  shell,  particularly  the  pearl 
oyster.  It  is  ft>und  to  consist  of  alternate  layers  of  coagulated  albumen,  knd 
carbonate  of  lime. 

MOTHER-WATER,  is  the  uncnrstalUzable  residue  of  a  compomtd  salin* 
solution ;  thus  the  liquor  left  in  a  salt  pan,  after  the  salt  i^  taken  out,  is  the 
mother-water. 

MOULD.  A  general  term  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  impiemeata 
employed  in  the  mechanic  arts.  Thus  with  a  shipwright,  a  mould  signifies  • 
thin  flexible  piece  of  wood,  on  which  the  required  curves  of  the  tinuiera  are 
truly  cut  out.  Mouldt,  in  the  manufacture  ot  paper,  are  the  frames  in  whiojU 
the  sheets  of  paper  are  moulded ;  see  Paper  Manufacture.  BuUet  moiddL 
are  similar  to  iron  pincers  in  their  handles  and  joint,  but  the  jawA  are  soli4» 
each  containing  a  nemispherical  concavity,  which,  when  closed  togethei%  form 
an  entire  sphere,  leaving  a  small  hole  or  jet  through  which  the  melted  lead  ia 
conveyed.  Glamrt*  mouldt  are  of  several  forms,  for  casting  the  strips  of  lead, 
which  are  afterwards  drawn  through  their  vice.     Candle  moulds  are  lued  by  the 
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Ullow-chaiidlers,  for  casting  their  mould  candles  in.  The  term  mduld  is  indeed 
of  such  general  application  to  patterns  for  working  by,  and  to  various  tools  con- 
taining hollow  cavities,  either  tor  casting  in  or  producing  various  forms  by  per- 
cussion or  compression. 

MOULDINGS.  Any  thing  that  has  been  cast  in  a  mould,  or  has  that 
appearance ;  in  architecture,  the  term  is  applied  to  the  ornamental  projections 
from  a  wdl  or  column,  &c. 

MOWING  MACHINE.  An  agricultural  implement,  designed  to  supersede 
the  use  of  scythes  by  hand.  Many  have  been  made  at  different  times,  but  the 
difficulty  of  adapting  them  to  the  ordinary  unevenness  of  the  surface  of  the 
fields,  lias,  we  believe,  caused  their  general  abandonment;  but  it  is  not  impro- 
bable they  will  ultimately  be  brought  into  use  in  many  situations.  In  a  model 
of  one  of  these  machines,  which  is  placed  before  us,  a  circular  knife  or  knives 
are  attached  to  the  periphery  of  a  wheel,  which  revolves  horizontally  between 
the  running  wheels  of  a  % ht  carriage ;  the  axis  of  the  running  wheels  com- 
municating the  motion  to  the  horizontal  cutting  wheel,  through  the  medium  of 
bevelled  gear.  The  height  of  the  cutting  wheel  from  the  ground  is  regulated 
by  means  of  a  lever  and  weight ;  and  the  machine  is  forced  forward  by  a  horse 
yoked  behind  it  For  mowing  grass  plots,  a  beautiful  machine  has  been 
invented  and  matured  by  Mr.  Budding.  See  Grass  in  the  work ;  also  a 
model  of  the  machine  in  the  Museum  of  the  Mechanical  Arts,  in  Leicester- 
square. 

MUCIC  ACID.  This  add  has  generally  been  known  by  the  name  of 
MoeehoiactiCf  because  it  was  first  obtained  from  sugar  of  roilk^  but  all  the  gums 
appear  to  afford  it  readily. 

MUCILAGE.  A  general  term,  denoting  -any  viscid  or  glutinous  liquid ; 
but  chemically  speaking,  it  is  understood  to  apply  only  to  an  aqueous  solution 
of  gum,  or  mucilaginous  extract  of  vegetables. 

MUFFLE.  A  vessel  emploved  in  metallurgic  operations.  In  figure  it 
represents  an  oblong  arch  or  vault,  the  hinder  part  of  which  is  closed  by  a  semi- 
circular plane,  and  the  lower  part,  or  floor,  is  a  rectangular  plane.  It  is  a  little 
oven,  that  is  placed  horizontally  in  assay  and  enamelUng  furnaces,  so  that  its 
open  side  corresponds  with  the  door  of  the  fire-place.  Under  this  arched  oven, 
small  cupels  or  crucibles  are  placed ;  and  the  substances  contained  are  thus 
exposed  to  intense  heat,  without  contact  of  fuel,  smoke  or  ashes. 

MULE.  A  machine  employed  in  spinning  cotton  and  other  fibrous  mate- 
riab.  It  was  invented  by  Crompton,  in  1779,  and  was  found  to  produce  finer 
yarn  than  was  spun  by  the  machine  previously  in  use.  For  producing  fine 
threads,  a  process  analogous  to  that  performed  with  carded  cotton,  upon  a  com- 
mon apinnmg  wheel,  and  called  ttretchingt  is  resorted  to.  In  this  operation, 
portions  of  yftrn,  several  yards  long,  are  forcibly  stretched  in  the  direction  of 
thev  length,  with  a  view  to  elongate  and  reduce  those  parts  of  the  yarn  which 
have  a  greater  diameter,  and  are  less  twisted  than  the  other  parts,  so  that  the 
size  and  twist  of  the  thread  may  become  uniform  throughout.  To  effect  the 
vrocess  of  stretching,  the  spindles  are  mounted  upon  a  carriage,  which  is  moved 
backwards  or  forwards  across  the  floor,  receding  when  the  threads  are  to  be 
stretched,  and  returning  when  they  are  to  be  wound  up.  The  yam  produced  by 
mill  spinning  is  more  perfect  than  any  other,  and  is  employed  in  the  fabrication 
of  the  finest  articles.  The  sewine  thread,  spun  by  mules,  is  a  combination  of 
two,  four,  .or  six  threads.  Threads  have  been  produced  of  such  fineness,  that 
a  pound  of  cotton  has  been  calculated  to  reach  167  miles.  See  Cotton  and 
SpmNino. 

MULLER.  A  tool  employed  for  holding  or  grinding  substances  upon  a 
atone.  The  glass-grinders  thus  call  the  instrument  used  for  grinding  their 
gbasea,  which  consists  of  a  round  piece  of  wood,  about  six  inches  lone,  to  one 
end  of  which  is  cement^  the  glass  to  be  ground,  whether  convex  in  a  basin,  or 
concave  in  a  sphere.  For  grinding  colours,  the  muller  is  of  stone,  and  is 
Ofually  empbyed  upoti  a  flat  slab  of  stone ;  a»  may  be  seen  in  most  painters' 
and  colourmen's  shops.  An  improvement  upon  this  plan  was,  however,  intio- 
4iieed  by  Mr.  Bawhnson,  for  which  the  Society  of  Arts  awarded  him  their 
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lilver  medal.  As  this  machine  ii  laid  to  haye  been  prored,  by  many  yean' 
experience,  to  be  more  effectual  and  expeditious  in  grinding  colour  to  that 
extreme  fineness  required  by  artists,  and  to  be  less  prgudicial  to  the  health  of 
the  workman,  we  shall  here  add  a  description  of  it. 

The  machine  consists  of  a  short  cyhnder  of  black  marble,  16}  inches  in 
diameter,  and  4|  in  thidcness,  turned  verticallv  on  its  axis  by  means  of  a  winch. 
A  concave  piece  of  marble  is  provided,  of  the  same  breadth  as  the  circular 
stone,  and  forming  a  segment  or  the  same  circle,  one-third  of  the  circumference 
in  extent ;  this  segment,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  muller,  is  fitted  into 
a  solid  piece  of  wood  of  a  similar  shape,  one  end  of  which  is  secured  by  a  hinge, 
or  otherwise,  to  the  frame ;  the  other  end  risine  over  the  circular  stone,  and 
supported  by  it,  is  fbrther  pressed  down  on  it  by  a  long  spring  bent  over  from 
the  opposite  extremity  of  tne  stand,  and  regulated  as  to  its  pressure  by  a  screw, 
whose  end  turns  against  the  concave  muller.  A  slight  frame  of  iron  in  front, 
moveable  on  a  hinge,  supports  a  scraper,  formed  out  of  a  piece  of  watcfa- 
•pring,  which  takes  off  the  colour,  and  is  turned  back  out  of  the  way  when  not 
in-  use. 

MURIATIC  ACID.    See  Acid,  Muriatic. 

MUSK.  A  strong  perfiime,  obtained  from  an  animal  of  that  name. 

MUSKET.    The  fire-arm  of  the  common  soldier. 

MUSKETOON.     A  short  thick  kind  of  musket ;  also  called  a  blunderbuss. 

MUSLIN.  A  fine  sort  of  cotton  cloth,  first  imported  from  India,  but  now 
for  the  most  part  manufactured  in  this  country. 

MUST.    The  unfermented  juice  of  the  gntpe. 

MYRRH.  A  gummy,  resinous,  concrete  juice,  which  issues  by  incision,  and 
sometimes  spontaneously,  from  the  trunk  and  large  branches  of  a  tree,  growing 
in  Arabia,  and  Egypt,  especially  in  Abyssinia,  it  consists  of  one-thira  resin, 
and  two-thirds  gum. 
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NAILS  are  small  ^ikes  or  pegs  of  metal,  usually  of  iron,  extensively  used 
in  building,  and  generally  in  the  constructive  arts.  From  the  immense  quan- 
tities of  naib  made  in  ibis  country,  the  manufacture  may  be  deemed  one  of 
first-rate  importance ;  for,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birrainrham  alone,  upwards 
of  60,000  persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  are  occupied  in  their  pii>duction ; 
and  many  of  the  iron-works  in  the  same  district  fiimisb  from  100  to  200  tons 
weekly  of  **  split-rods,"  of  the  various  sixes  and  qualities  required  in  the  making 
of  the  nails  (see  Iron).  The  workmen  who  forge  the  nails  are  called  **  naflors; 
women,  boys,  and  girls,  are  likewise  employed  in  the  same  kind  of  work ;  and 
it  b  very  common  to  see  a  whole  family  working  together.  Each  individual 
usually  confines  himself,  or  herself,  to  a  certain  peculiar  class  of  naib,  who,  eonse- 
qaentfy,  acquires  a  great  d^;ree  of  expertness  and  celerity  in  their  production, 
not  to  be  equalled  by  those  nailers  who  have  been  habituated  to  foige  other  kinds. 

Under  the  article  Forge  we  have  ^ven  a  drawing  and  a  description  of  a 
bailor's  forge  of  the  most  improved  description ;  we  have^  therefore,  only  to 
notice  the  other  tools  employed  in  the  art.  These  are,  a  small  steel  anidl,  which 
is  inserted  in  a  massive  olock  of  cast-iron ;  and  this  latter  is  usually  imbedded 
in  slack,  so  that  the  steel  anvil  only  is  seen.  The  hammers  used  are,  of  course, 
proportioned  in  weight  to  the  size  of  the  nail,  and  the  shapes  vary  considerably, 
according  to  the  ideas  of  the  workmen ;  but  they  are  usually  the  firustrums  of 
cones,  w  smaller  ends  of  which  constitute  their  faces ;  the  planes  of  which  are 
not  parallel  to  the  handles,  but  inclined  to  them.  A  nailor  keeps  constantly  several 
rods  in  the  fire,  which  he  takes  up  in  succession  as  they  become  hot,  so  as  not 
to  have  to  wait  for  a  heat  When  the  shank  of  the  nail  has  been  drawn  out 
to  the  required  form  and  length,  it  is  nearly  cut  off  the  rod  by  striking  it  over  a 
fixed  chisel,  and  is  then  inserted  into  the  heading  tool,  ftom  which  the  rod  is  then 
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broken  off;  the  nail  is  then  headed  in  the  tool,  and  turned  out  of  it  by  tumtoff 
it  upside  down,  and  striking  it  upon  the  anvil  Such  is  the  celerity  with  which 
these  operations  are  performed,  that  there  are  instances  of  nailers  making  as 
many  as  3000  nails,  of  three  inches  in  length,  in  a  day,  and  continuing  to  work 
at  this  rate  for  many  days  in  succession.  Every  such  nail  requires,  at  the  least, 
twenty-five  blows  of  the  hammer  to  form  it,  besides  two  or  three  Masts  of  the 
bellows ;  nevertheless,  the  work  proceeds  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  per 
minute! 

In  contemporary  publications  (the  Zomftm  and  BritiBh  Cyelopigdku)  Ire  observe 
it  is  steted,  that  the/orged  wrought-iron  nails  we  have  been  speaking  of  have  been 
superseded  by  the  introduction  of  those  made  by  pressure  and  percussion  in 
machines.  But  this  stetement  is  extremely  incorrect,  as  every  person  acquainted 
with  this  department  of  art  well  knows.  The  fact  is,  we  bebeve,  that  tiie  forged 
nail  manufacture  has  considerably  mcrea$ed,  notwithstending  there  is  a  very  great 
demand  for  the  cut  or  pressed  nails,  which  are  preferred  m  some  few  depart- 
ments of  art,  on  account  of  their  uniformity,  and  their  square  pointe ;  and  in 
some  others,  by  reason  of  their  greater  cheapness  than  foiled  nails.  It  should 
be  understood  that  there  are  three  leading  distinctions  of  nron  nails,  as  respects 
the  state  of  the  metal  from  which  they  are  prepared ;  namely — 

1.  Wrought^  or  forged  iron  nails,  being  woraed  out  entirely  by  the  hammer 
from  rods,  or  bars, 

2.  Cut^  or  pretted  iron  nails,  which  are  stamped,  or  pressed,  out  of  strips  of 
plate-iron. 

3.  Cait  iron  nails,  in  which  the  metal  is  melted,  and  cast  in  forms  of  the 
precise  shape  of  the  nails  made. 

Foreed  nails  are  made^of  three  distinct  qualities  of  iron,  that  is,  more  or  less 
refined,  or  tough,  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  designed.  The 
very  best  quali^  is  employed  for  horse-shoe  nails,  to  admit  of  their  being  drawn 
out  very  fine,  and  prevent  their  breaking  in  the  hoof.  Wheelwright's  nails, 
which  are  forcibly  nailed  against  the  iron  tire,  and  the  clouts,  also  require  the 
metal  to  be  very  toue^h.  In  like  manner,  hurdle-nails  require  good  iron,  that 
the  pointe  may  olench  soundly,  and  their  broad  heads  not  oe  broken  ofil  The 
finer  or  smaller  kinds  of  nails,  being  much  drawn  under  the  hammer,  roust  also 
be  of  good  iron ;  and,  indeed,  tS\  such  where  great  stability  is  of  essential 
importance.  It  would,  probably,  be  good  policy  in  the  consumer  to  have  all 
naus  made  of  at  least  the  second  best,  or  medium  quality  of  iron ;  but  the  great 
competition  by  the  numufacturers  to  render  them  as  cheap  as  possible,  leads  to 
the  employment  of  a  very  inferior  quality  of  nafl  rods  for  making  the  majo- 
rity of  naib,  of  which  immense  quantities  are  always  in  demand  for  the  home 
trade,  as  well  as  for  exportation  to  all  parte  of  the  world. 

Of  the  wrought,  or  forged  iron  nails,  there  are  about  300  sorts,  the  forms  of 
which  are  known  to  the  trade  bv  certain  specific  names,,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  express  the  uses  to  itrhich  they  are  applied ;  as  hurdk^  pail,  deckf  »cupper^ 
mop,  &e ;  but  there  are  others  whose  applications  are  so  general  tliat  they  are 
distinguished  by  certain  technical  names,  expressive  of  their  form ;  thus — 
rottt  eUupf  diamonds  &c.,  explain  the  form  of  their  heads,  ttndjiat,  ikarp,  tpear, 
&c.  their  points.  The  thickness  of  any  specified  form  is  expressed  by  the  terms 
Jhe,  hoitardy  ttrong.  The  length  of  some  kinds  of  nails  is  directlv  expressed  by 
their  lineal  measure;  but  their  length  is  more  usually  comprehended  by  the 
number  of  pounds  or  ounces  a  thousand  of  them  weigh.  Thiui  the  simple 
denomination  "  7  lb.  rose,"  implies  a  rose-headed  nail  with  a  sharp  point, 
weighing  about  7  lbs.  to  the  thousand,  and  measuring  about  1|  inch  in  len^b. 
Kow  rose  nails  are  made  from  1^  to  40  lbs.  per  thousand ;  in  all,  about  thirty 
different  sixes ;  and  taking  the  various  sizes  of  other  nails  (which  are  not  so 
numerous),  we  may  compute  the  average  number  of  met  of  each  sort  at  10, 
which,  multiplied  by  300,  the  number  of  sorte  before  mentioned,  makes  3000 
distinctive  names  to  nails,  all  of  which  are  immediately  and  precisely  understood 
by  persons  engaged  in  the  trade.  The  terms  employed  by  retailers,  of  fourpenny, 
sixpenny,  tenpenny,  &c.,  are  very  imdefined  as  respecto  the  kind,  as  well  as  the 
ppedse  tixe,  tliese  varying  with  the  locality  wherein  they  are  sold.  To  enter  into 
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a  detailed  description  of  aU  the  varieties  we  have  named  would  be  tedioai  and 
tmintexesting  to  the  generality  of  readers ;  but  impressed  with  the  universal 
utility  of  mere  information  thau  we  have  already  given,  we  shall  proceed  to 
a  very  condensed  and  systematic  view  of  their  peculiarities  and  uses. 

It  having  been  expudned  how  the  various  sizes  and  thicknesses  are  diBtin- 
gttished,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  show  the  principal  distinguishing  ibrms, 
without  regard  to  actual  dimensions.  For  convenience,  therefore,  the  several 
kinds  delineated  in  the  following  engravings  are  represented  as  of  one 
and  the  words  printed  above  and  under  eacl^  are  their  propo:  names. 


Rote. 


Roit.       CUup,    Ckmi.  Counier^.  Dog.    Ktni. 


Sharp. 
1. 


Flat. 
2. 


f 


JloM.    CouHter-ct.  BUlei. 


w 


m\ 


BtuUtrd.    Fint*    Clout.    Pint.    HwrdU.  Cle»ek.  Jto«e.  Hone.  Brai$, 
S.  4.  5.  e.  7.  8.  9.  10. 


The  (int  described  kind,  rom-Mkarpt  tare  very  extensively,  and  almost  univer- 
sally, used  for  coopering,  fencing,  and  a  mat  variety  of  coarse  purpose^  in 
whi^  hard  wood,  such  as  oak  and  beech,  are  used.  There  is,  however,  a 
thinner  sort,  called  ine-r^te,  of  which  prodigious  quantities  are  sent  to  Canada 
and  odier  parts,  which  are  used  in  nine  and  otner  soft  woods,  their  broad 
spreading  heads  being  calculated  to  hold  the  work  down.  The  rose,  widi  flat 
or  chisel  points,  are  employed  in  preference  to  the  sharp,  where  the  wood  ts  in 
danger  of  being  split  try  the  dnvinff  in  of  the  sharp  points,  which  aot  at 
wedges,  while  ttioae  with  flat  points  being  driven  with  their  edges  across  tbs 
grain,  prevent  the  splitting  efi*ect,  and  hold  futer*  For  these  reasons  spikes  are 
uniformly  made  with  flat  points,  from  4  to  12  inches  in  length,  unless  ordered 
to  the  contrary,  for  the  Bndil  market,  or  odier  parts  of  the  worid,  where  they 
inivv  be  requiMd  for  Mfiuoh  harder  woods  than  any  of  our  own  country. 

Of  the  Uiird  sort,  eUttp,  there  are  three  distinct  thicknesses, — fine,  bastard, 
and  strong ;  and  of  each  numerous  sises.  These  nails  are  those  commonly  used 
by  the  London  and  other  house-carpenters,  in  deal  and  similar  woods ;  their 
heads  are  made  proiecting  downwards,  so  that  when  they  are  driven  home 
flush,  their  heads  sticK  into  the  wood  and  clasp  it  together,  thus  checking,  to  a 
certain  extent,  any  disnositien  in  the  wood  to  split  open ;  their  headb  are,  in 
smooth  work,  driven  below  the  surface,  so  as  afterwards  to  admit  a  pkne  over 
them. 

Of  the  fourth  sort,  c/oti^  there  are,  also,  three  thicknesses  of  the  form  ci  thai 
shown ;  namely,  fine,  bastard,  and  strong ;  besides  numerous  dies.  They  are 
much  used  for  naUiug  iron  work,  and  various  substances  to  wood :  they  have  a 
flat  circular  head,  romid  shanks,  and  sharp  poiute. 

There  is,  however,  another  kind  of  dout,  extensively  used  by  wheelwriffhte 
and  smiths,  called  comter-cbml^  the  form  of  which  is  delineated  in  the  fi^ 
fllustration,  which  shows  that  they  have  counter-sinks  under  their  headb^  and 
chisel  pointo ;  they  are  usually  made  of  tough  iron,  to  bear  the  battering  they 
receive  in  nailing  down  the  stout  iron  work  for  which  they  are  designed :  they 
are  made  from  1  inch  up  to  4  inches  in  length,  and  of  any  required  thickness. 

The  sixth  figure  of  the  foregoing  sketehes,  is  denominated /ne-diow,  in  contra- 
^tinction  to  §inmg,  or  wei^iy^t  the  difierence  being  merely  in  their  propor^ 
tionate  thickness ;  these  are  made  from  1 )  to  5  incheslong,  and  are  used  for  simtlar 
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purpoMS  to  tiie  Uat  menlioned,  n  well  at  others,  where  the  lieads  (whieh  are 
very  lolid,  and  slightly  coontersiink,)  are  not  required  to  lie  flush  with  the 
work ;  ikeir  shanks  are  round  drawn,  and  their  points  speared,  which  adapts 
them  fin:  piercing  and  clenching  welL 

The  seventh  lutil  is  eaUed  Ken^kurdU,  nrehahly  from  having  been  ivst  used 
in  Kent  of  that  peculiar  form :  has  a  broao,  thianish  rose-head,  a  elean-dsmwn> 
flat  shank,  a  good  spear-point,  well  adapted  for  nailing  and  olenching  the  oaken 
ham  of  hur^ca  together.  There  are  several  kinds  of  hurdle-nails  diSering  from 
these,  but  in  points  so  immaterial  as  not  to  require  notice  in  this  article.  Gote^ 
■otfri^  which  are  nearly  allied  to  them,  are  similar  in  form,  but  are  usually  made 
stouter :  thev  are  made  of  various  lengths. 

The  eighth  of  the  foregoing  figures,  roBe-ekneh^  is  a  class  used  for  ship  and 
boat  building,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties,  and  numerous  sizes.  For 
tlie  fosmer  purpose  they  are  mudi  employed  in  nailing  on  the  wood  sheathing, 
which  is  soft,  and  liable  to  split,  unless  bored ;  and  as  the  nails  have  no  points, 
the  ends  being  left  square,  they  punch  out  their  own  holes,  driving  a  por* 
tion  of  the  wood  befora  Uiem,  hold  very  fast,  and  render  boring  unnecessary^ 
For  the  latter  reasons  clench-nails  are  now  extensively  used  in  the  making 
«f  paekingTcases  and  boxes,  it  being  found,  by  experience,  that  this  form  hoMa 
much  firmer  when  driven  in  the  direction  of  tne  grain  of  the  wood,  than 
tapered  or  pointed  nails.  The  term  c/efieA  is,  however,  derived  from  the  mode 
of  employing  them  in  boat-building,  in  which  they  are  clenclied,  either  by  bat* 
lering  dinrn  the  extremity  with  the  hammer,  or,  preferably,  by  placing  over  the 
extnemity  a  little  diamond-shaped  plate  of  metal,  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  and 
called  a  rove,  and  riveting  the  end  of  the  clench-nail  down  upon  it,  which 
drawa  the  planks,  &c.  of  the  boat  very  firmly  and  durably  together.  We  are 
surpriaed  that  this  simple,  cheap,  and  admirable  mode  of  fastening,  should  be 
almost  wholly  confined  to  boat-building. 

Fig.  9  represents  the  hor»-»hoe  nails  in  general  use ;  [formerly  the  heads  were 
made  square,  which  are  now  nearly  disused,  the  preference  to  the  counter-sunk 
being  chiefly  given  on  account  of  their  lying  flush  in  the  groove  made  for  them, 
and  more  securely  attaching  the  shoe  to  the  hoof. 

Fi§,  10  represents  one  of  a  large  class  of  very  useful  nails,  called  hradB ;  they 
are  made  of  varioua  thicknesses,  according  to  tlie  strength  of  the  work,  and 
vaiyias  in  length  fimn  ^  to  3  inches. 

ieck'tmket  do  not  have  rose-heads,  as  they  would  leave  greater  holes  in  the 
surface ;  but  either  a  neat,  square,  flat  head,  that  beds  in  flush  with  the  surface^ 
or  a  clasp  or  diamond  head,  as  shown  in  F^,  3.  Seupper^aili  have  extremely 
broad  heads  for  fastening  down  the^lead  linings.  Sheathinff^naUt,  of  the  ordinary 
kind,  are  stout,  flat,  pointed  nails,  with  clasp  heads.  There  are  also  peculiariy 
formed  nails  for  the  rudders,  the  ribs,  and  various  other  parts  of  ships.  The 
nails  used  in  barge-building  are  chiefly  very  broad  and  flat  in  the  shanks,  with 
chisel  points.  Pound-mmla  are  extensively  used  in  Essex,  Sufiblk,  and  Norfolk ; 
their  form  will  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  rote^arp,  which  they  resemble 
in  form,  but  are  made  stiffer,  and  with  better  and  more  solid  heads ;  they  are 
excellent  for  coarse,  strong  work,  such  as  field-fencing,  in  oak. 

Tttcki  are  also  a  very  numerous  and  useflil  dass  of  nails ;  thev  are  techni- 
cally divided  into  rose-tacks,  Flemish-tacks,  and  dout-tacks ;  the  Fiemish>taok% 
however^  chiefly  obtain ;  and  tihe  heads  of  these  are  "  Flemished,"  that  is,  not 
raised  so  much  as  a  rose-head,  nor  so  flat  as  a  dout^head.  The  sixes  of  these 
are  from  an  eighth  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length ;  or,  as  they  are 
denominated,  from  1  oz.  to  16os.  per  thousand.  The  chief  place  of  manufoc- 
ture  for  these,  and  other  very  small  kinds,  is  Bromsgrove,  m  Woroestershivsk 
where  it  ia  a  common  feat  of  the  work-people  to  forge  a  thousand  (1200)  tacks 
so  sntall  as  to  easily  fill  the  barrel  of  an  ordinary  goose-quill,  the  weight  of  the 
tacks.being  about  20  grains. 

We  QDuld  extend  our  description  to  munerous  other  denominations  of 
foigedl  WKought-iron  nails.;  but  as  these,  for  the  most  part,  difier  in  merely 
uneaaantial  points  from  those  we  have  esqilained,  we  shall  next  proceed  to  the 
•onaideraiion  of-r- 
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GifNrofi  naiU.  These,  from  their  great  brittlenen,  are  appliealile  to 
comparatively  few  purpoies,  such  as  garaen-walls,  the  lathing  of  ptaaterers^ 
coane  shoes  and  boots,  &c ;  and  they  are  desiraUe  for  those  purposes  merely 
on  account  of  their  great  cheapness.  It  should,  however,  be  observed,  that 
east-iron  nails  are  mtSie  of  three  distinct  qualities,  two  of  which  are  produced 
by  annealing  processes  subsequent  to  that  of  casting.  In  the  state  the  naib 
come  from  Uie  moulds,  they  are  so  extremely  brittle  as  to  be  only  applicable  to 
shoes,  and  those  only  of  the  very  small  short  kinds,  called  spanow-bills.  Tho 
cast  nails  for  the  use  of  plasterers,  as  well  as  those  for  garden-walls,  and  those 
of  similar  sizes,  undergo  a  process  of  annealing  to  prevent  their  flying  into 
pieces  on  bemg  driven  by  a  hammer.  The  best  sort  of  cast-iron  naib  are  called 
"  malleable  cast-iron,"  from  their  actually  being  rendered  partially  so  by  a  long 
continued  process  of  annealing ;  but  the  metal  used  for  this  purpose  is  very 
pure,  having  been  deprived  of  the  greater  part  of  its  carbon,  it  is,  howoTer, 
only  a  few  sorts  of  smsll  nails  of  this  kind,  such  as  tacks,  that  have  stood  tho 
test  of  experience ;  the  annealing  process  having  the  eflfect  of  not  merdy 
destroying  the  brittle  qu^ity,  but  of  rendering  the  metal  neariy  as  soft  as 
copper,  and,  consequently,  not  sufficiently  stiff  lor  the  punoses  designed.  AU 
attempts  to  combine  in  cast  iron  nails  the  properties  of  adequate  stiffi&eaa  froo 
from  brittleness,  having  faUed,  the  manufacture  of  cut  ixt  pressed  iron  naib  by 
machinery,  from  sheets  of  wrought  iron,  has  been  resortea  to,  and  it  has  been 
attended  with  considerable  success. 

Gal  or  preued  tron  natb.— Sheets  of  rolled  iron,  of  the  thicknees  of  tho 
hitended  nails,  are  cut  into  strips  or  ribands,  that  an  in  width  equal  to  tho 
length  of  the  intended  nails ;  bem^  then  held  hoxisontally,  with  a  flat  side 
upwards,  the  ends  are  pushed  in  a  shde  against  a  regulated  stop,  under  a  cotter, 
fixed  to  a  powerful  lever,  or,  as  is  generaB^  the  case,  to  the  lower  extnmity  of 
a  fly-press,  which  cuts  off  a  portion  constituting  a  brad,  or  naiL  In  making 
bnuls  or  sprigs,  which  have  no  heads,  and  are  merely  wedge-formed  pins,  the 
strip  of  iron  is  turned  upside  down,  alternately,  at  every  cut,  which  keeps  the 
inclination  of  the  angle  of  the  cut  uniform  tliroughout  the  length  of  the  strip 
of  iron  without  anv  waste.  In  making  brads  with  lialf-heads,  or  bills,  the  strip 
of  iron  is  kept  with  the  same  side  upwards,  and  the  position  of  the  cutter  is 
alternately  reversed  by  making  a  half  turn  backwards  and  forwards ;  thus  are 
formed  two  billed-^adt  out  of  one  parallelogram.  To  make  this  matter  under- 
stood, we  add  the  annexed  illus- 


tration:—a  ropresents  a  strip  of 
sheet-iron,  which  is  passed  between 
two  guides  b  b  against  the  stop  e;      i^^«]l  •;  •: 
the  line  dd  marks  the  direction  of     j^^  I '  i  •  4r 

the  edge  of  the  cutter,  which  may 
be  supposed  to  have  descended 
and  cut  off  a  portion  e,  forming  a 
brad :  it  will  now  be  seen  that  if 

the  strip  a  be  turned  upside  down,  and  pushed  against  the  stop  c,  the  next  por- 
tion/will  take  the  place  and  position  or  e,  and,  conseauently,  be  cut  off  by  the 
next  descent  of  the  cutter  dd;  and  thus,  by  repeatealy  turning  the  strip  over 
and  back  again,  and  pushing  it  forward  every  time  with  one  hand,  while  tho 
other  is  occupied  in  working  the  lever  of  a  fly-press,  the  brads  aro  formed  with 
^eat  rapidity.  It  will  be  seen,  likewise,  on  roferonce  to  those  lines  marked  g 
m  the  figure,  that  they  represent  two  brads,  with  half-heads,  or  bills,  whicn^ 
being  placed  in  that  manner,  head  to  point,  it  is  obvious  that,  by  turning  the 
cutter  half-way  round  alternately,  they  will  be  cut  both  alike,  out  of  one  paral- 
lelogram, as  represented.  Exeept  for  making  the  larger  kind  of  cut  nail%  the 
strength  of  boys  and  women  is  frdly  competent,  who  aro,  consequently, 
employed  in  most  manufactories,  each  of  them  working  a  distinct  ^osa ;  and 
headless  nails  are  thus  made  by  each  worker  with  nearly  the  repidi^  and  regn- 
iBxity  of  the  ticking  of  a  watch.  Ingenuity  has,  however,  devised  much  more 
expeditious  modes  of  working,  of  which  the  machine  we  shall  next  describe  ia 
a  respectable  specimen.  It  is  a  recent  invention  of  Measn.  Lediam  and  Joaeai 


McMi*.  Ledum  and  Jonn  have  giro),  in  thair  q»*ciSutiot],  a  wriM  of 
dnwingi,  i^reMatiiig  two  different  fenni  of  their  nuchine,  together  with 
■•ma)  Tui^tioni  in  lEa  detail;  but  it  ha«  Lmd  our  iludy  to  compnM  all  that 
M  HMrntial  in  the  foUowing  elevation  of  their  apparatus,  which,  we  tnut,  will 
ba  eompraheDded   hj  Una  o^Uaatioa  :~a»  in   the  foUowing  c '- 


eshihit  two  (out  of  four)  of  the  itatidaidt  to 

behind  them,  -and  connected,  in  a  nmilar  way,  by  horizontal  bars,  ■ 
■t  b.  Thii  frsine  ii  fixed,  and  fonni  the  support  of  aawinging--fraine  ec,  ■ 
horicontal  ahan  dd,  which  revolvea  in  beanuga  at  ef  ;/ii  on  eccentric  oi 
■IwA  J,  regulated  by  a  tcrew,  and  acting  on  a  frune  Si  attadied  tt 
■win^g-frame  t,  which  latter  vibratea  upon  arma  or  inumiona  hi ;  t  la  a 
tiMtug  rod  attached  M  the  cniik  on  the  aija  d,  and  to  the  axia  of  a  Mout 
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of  leaves  k  k ;  this  axis  moves  vertically  in  a  groove,  as  shown  hy  dotted  linai  in 

the  central  cheeks  of  the  swinging-frame ;   the  leaves  k  k  are  connected  by 

hinges  to  the  boxes  /  ^  which  are  supported  by  the  rocking  standards  m  m  ;  these 

boxes  contain  the  fnowng  cutters  n  «,  which  are  kept  in  their  places  by  screws 

(not  shown) ;  on  the  inclined  faces  of  this  gauge,  the  rods,  or  strips,  of  which 

the  nails  or  brads  are  formed,  rest ;  r  r  are  fixed  cutters  in  the  end  cheeks  of 

a  swinging-frame,  and  retained  in  their  places  by  screws  i  * ;  <  a  frame  attached 

to  the  fixed  frame,  and  carrying  the  cross-bar  »,  shown  on  a  larger  scale  by  the 

annexed  F^g.2\  w  in  one  of  the  guide  rods  hooked  on  the  cross-bar  r,  and 

screwed  up  to  a  beam  above ; 

«  a  perforated  weight  sliding  ^.     ^ 

upon  »,  having  its  lower  end  ^' 

hollowed  to  receive  the  ends 

of  the  bar,  or  stripy,  of  which 

the  brads  are  made.    This  bar 

^ides   down  after  every  cut 

against  the  edge  of  the  fixed 

cutter  r,  and  rests  upon  the 

surface  of  the  gauge  ^,  which 

determines  the  breadth  of  the 

nail;    then  the  leaf  k  forces 

forward  the  box  /,  containing 

the  cutter  n,  which  cuts  ofi*  the 

iron  in  a  right  line  with  the 

plane  of   the  under    surface 

of  th^  opposite  cutter  r.     z. 

Fig,  1,  is  a  band- wheel  for  communicating  motion  from  the  prime  mover,  with 

a  loose  pidley  at  its  side  for  throwing  the  machine  out  of  action. 

The  action  of  the  machine  ia  asfoUowB: — By  the  revolution  of  the  axis  d,  the 
eccentric  upon  it  forces  the  swinging-frame  c  into  an  indined  position ;  the 
crank  on  the  axis  at  the  same  time  acting  upon  the  rod  i,  draws  the  leaves  k  k 
into  a  horizontal  position,  and  thereby  forces  the  movable  cutters  n  n  forward 
against  the  fixed  cutters  r  r,  dividing  obliquely  the  strips  of  iron  placed  between 
tiiem  in  t&eir  progress,  the  same  as  if  cut  by  shears ;  tne  brads  tnus  formed  fall 
down  the  inclined  siuface  of  the  gauge,  and  are  received  in  a  box  beneath. 
The  opposite  vibration  of  the  swingmg-frtune  makes  a  second  cut,  and  thus  on 
both  sides  of  the  machine  (though  represented  only  on  one  side)  a  series  of 
rods,  or  strips  of  iron,  are  placed  in  a  line,  all  of  which  are  cut  twice  at  eveiy 
revolution ;  thus,  supposing  eight  rods  or  strips  (the  number  used  by  the 
patentees)  are  applied  to  each  pair  of  cutters,  32  brads  are  cut  at  every 
revolution  of  the  axis  :  of  course  a  considerable  power  being  necessary  to  do 
this,  that  of  a  steam-engine,  or  water-wheel,  is  to  be  employed  in  this  machine, 
in  preference  to  manual  labour.  The  ends  of  the  cutters  are  only  brought  into 
view  in  the  figure ;  these  are,  however,  of  greater,  and  may  be  of  any  required 
length,  to  out  a  given  number  of  brads  at  a  time,  as  may  suit  the  power  of  the 
engine,  and  other  circumstances.  It  will  now  be  seen,  that,  by  tne  patentees 
employing  lone  continuous  cutters,  and  causing  them  to  take  an  opposite  inclined 
position  at  each  vibration  of  the  swinging-frame,  a  number  of  brads  are  cut  at 
once,  without  moving  the  rods,  which  drop  down  to  the  stop  on  the  gauge  aa 
they  are  cut  By  the  former  mode  described,  with  the  fly-presses,  the  cutter 
moves  always  in  the  same  plane,  and  the  iron  is  turned  round,  or  inclined, 
instead.  In  cutting  that  species  of  brads  with  heads,  the  patentees  employ 
cutters  with  gaps  left  in  their  edges,  and  the  cross-bar  v  has  slits  in  it  to  receive 
the  rods  y,  and,  instead  of  being  fixed,  receives  an  alternating  side  motion  from 
the  frame. 

For  the  purpose  of  heading  the  nails,  the  shanks  made,  as  already  described, 
are  usually  brought  under  the  operation  of  a  heavy  hammer  head,  which  ia  lifted 
from  its  work  by  a  spring  pole,  like  a  turner's  throw,  and  is  brought  down  upon 
it  by  a  pedal,  worked  by  a  woman,  sitting  down  before  a  little  bench ;  in  fiK>nt 
of  this  bench  is  fixed  a  pair  of  clams,  which  are  opened  and  shut  by  the  turn- 
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ing  of  the  lever  of  a  screw  on  the  left  hand  of  the  operator,  who,  with  her 
right  hand,  successively  places  the  shanks  between  the  jaws  of  the  clams,  bringi 
the  hammer  smartly  down  upon  it,  which  forms  the  head ;  and  then,  by  turn- 
ing tlie  screw  with  her  left  Land,  the  jaws  open,  and  the  newly-headed  nail 
drops  into  a  box  underneath.  The  clams  are  provided  with  steel  dies,  impressed 
with  the  shape  of  the  under-side  of  the  head  and  that  of  the  shank,  and  so 
much  of  the  length  only,  as  to  leave  projecting  above  the  top  a  sufficiency  of 
metal  to  form  Uie  head ;  the  form  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  head  being 
determined  by  a  die  fixed  in  the  face  of  the  hammer. 

There  are,  however,  several  manufactories  in  which  the  machinery  is  so  con- 
structed as  to  cut  and  head  the  nails  by  a  single  operation  of  the  same  machine 
This  mode  of  manufacturing,  we  believe,  originated  in  America,  where  such 
machinery  has  been  long  since  in  success&l  use.  In  1829  Mr.  Edward 
Hancorne  took  out  a  patent  for  an  improvement  upon  the  American  mechanism. 
We  have  perused  the  specification  of  this  patent,  from  which  we  learn  tliat  the 
invention  is  "  the  communication  of  a  foreigner  residing  abroad;"  and  that  it 
consists  in  a  machine  made  of  two  horizontal  firames,  the  one  movable  and 
the  other  fixed,  an  axis  with  a  crank,  a  cam,  a  fly-wheel,  and  drum.  The 
bearings  of  the  axis  are  attached  to  the  lower  or  fixed  firame,  and  the  crank  is 
connected  with,  and  causes  the  upper  or  movable  firame  to  traverse  in  grooved 
guides  on  the  lower.  From  an  iron  rod,  of  an  appropriate  size,  placed  hot  into 
uie  machine,  a  piece  the  size  required  for  a  nail  is  cut  ofi*  by  two  cutting  edges 
brought  together  by  the  motion  of  the  upper  frame,  and  held  between  two 
steels,  while  the  head  of  the  nail  is  formed  by  the  action  of  a  kind  of  hammer, 
whose  face  is  shaped  like  a  die  into  the  form  required,  and  whose  stem  is  acted 
upon  by  a  kind  of  cone  on  the  axis.  The  nail  is  then  to  be  tapered  or  pointed 
by  the  action  of  two  eccentric  steel  sectors,  whose  circular  surfaces  are  placed, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  operation,  sufficiently  apart  to  receive  the  thickest 
portion  of  the  nail ;  and  at  the  termination  of  the  operation,  when  they  are 
Drought  by  the  motion  of  the  upper  frame  in  a  position  with  the  point  of  con- 
tact, is  nearly  in  a  line  between  the  centres  of  motion. 

Bran  and  copper  natlt  are  extensively  used  for  shipping,  and  some  other  pur- 
poses. For  naiUng  on  the  copper  sheathing  of  ships,  nails  cast  of  an  alloy  of 
tin  and  copper  are  generally  used ;  but  great  efforts  were  made  by  a  manufac- 
torer  at  Bnstol,  some  years  ago,  to  substitute  for  them  nails  of  pure  copper : 
these,  for  a  time,  obtained  a  preference  in  the  navy  yards,  as  well  as  the  mer- 
chants' yards ;  it  having  been  shown  that  the  bottoms  of  ships,  whose  sheathinff 
bad  been  nailed  with  ue  rougb-headed  cast  metal  nails,  were  extremely  foul, 
and  that  to  the  head  of  almost  every  such  nail  was  appended  a  barnacle,  which 
materially  impeded  the  sailing  of  the  ships.  Mr.  Guppv  (the  manufacturer  to 
whom  we  have  alluded)  made  his  nails  with  a  smootn  bright  head  (produced 
by  the  polished  surface  of  the  hammer,)  which,  being  counter-sunk  underneath, 
were  driven  down  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  copper  sheathing.  The  improve- 
ment was  evident,  and  experience  showed  that  snips  so  sheathed  sailed  better 
and  returned  home  from  their  voyages  earlier,  and  with  cleaner  bottoms.  This 
triumph,  or  rather  success,  was  of  short  duration.  Mr.  Greenfell,  who  had  for 
many  years  supplied  the  government  with  copper  sheathins;  and  nails,  took 
the  hint  afibrded  by  the  smooth-headed  •  nails,  (the  admirable  construction  of 
which  were  in  other  respects  the  subject  of  a  patent  granted  to  Mr.  Guppy,)  and 
had  the  rough  heads  of  nis  cast  nails  made  flat,  smooth,  and  bright,  on  tne  upper 
mrface,  by  turning  in  a  simple  kind  of  lathe ;  and  upon  repeated  trials  of  these, 
they  were  found  in  no  respect  inferior  to  Mr.  Guppy's  patent,  while  they  were 
materially  cheaper,  and  they  have,  in  consequence,  maintained  their  ground,  to 
the  almost  total  exclusion  of  the  pure  copper  nails,  for  the  peculiar  purpose 
mentioned.  Pure  copper  nails  are,  however,  extensively  used  in  ship-builaing, 
and  sea-going  boats,  on  account  of  their  greater  durability  than  iron,  when 
exposed  to  the  action  of  salt  water.  The  principal  kind  in  use  are  rote-dench^ 
similar  in  form  to  the  iron  nails  of  that  denomination,  already  explained  and 
iipired.  The  manner  of  making  these  nails  is  similar  to  that  of  tlie  other 
kmds,  and  may  be  readily  explained  and  practised  by  our  brief  description.  The 
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copper  nail-inaker  fanibhet  Uiiitelf  from  ihe  eomier  wire-drawer  with  mpur9 
mrt  of  the  sizes  of  the  intended  nails.  Simpoeey  ror  instance,  he  has  to  make 
some  rose-clench,  two  inches  long;  he  tflJses  the  square  copper  wire  of  the 
required  Uiickness  of  the  nail,  anct  by  means  of  his  fixed  shears,  he  cuts  the 
wire  into  len^g;ths  of  about  2  inches  and  £ ;  the  4  being  required  to 
form  the  head.  They  are  all  cut  exactlj^  of  a  length,  by  the  wire  beinf  pushed 
against  a  stop  before  it  is  cut;  this  stop  is  fixed  to  the  block,  and  is  adjustable 
to  any  required  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  shears.  The  only  tools  necenaij 
to  complete  these  pieces  of  wire  into  nails,  are  a  strong  smith's  vice,  a  hammer, 
and  a  pahr  of  dams,  designed  to  hold  wire  of  the  sixe.  The  jaws  of  these 
duns  open  by  a  spring,  and  are  dosed  by  compressing  the  jaws  of  the  vice ; 
when  so  closed  they  {eave  a  cavity  between  tnem,  tmieh  is  occupied  by  a 
piece  of  the  copper  wire  before  mentioned,  ^  of  which  project  above  the 
upper  surfiice  or  the  clams.  The  workman  then,  with  one  or  two  blows  of 
his  hammer,  drives  the  wire  firmly  to  the  bottom  of  the  groove  made  between 
die  dams  (or  against  a  stop  placed  therein) ;  this  has  the  effect  of  ^readinff  out 
the  head  suffidently  to  receive  four  more  blows  struck  around  it  in  an  indmed 
direction,  which  produces  four  &cets,  meeting  at  the  top^  called  a  rose-head : 
then,  by  turning  the  handle  of  the  vice,  the  jaws  of  the  dams  open,  the  nail  ia 
taken  out,  and  another  pieoe  of  wire  substituted  to  repeat  the  heading  <^>eratioa 
described.  It  is  obvious,  that  by  the  same  tools,  and  a  different  application  of 
the  hammer,  a  flat,  a  diamond,  or  other  formed  head,  mav  be  made.  To 
strengthen  the  heads  underneath  the  upper  edges  of  die  ckms  are  slightly 
countersunk ;  and  in  order  that  a  single  pair  of  dams  may  do  for  eorHNCf  la^fti$ 
of  one  sixed  wire,  the  groove  is  made  the  depth  of  the  longest;  and  for  any 
nail  of  a  shorter  length,  a  piece  of  wire  is  dropped  in  the  groove,  as  a  stop,  of 
such  a  length  as,  witn  the  mtended  nail,  to  fill  tne  groove  entirely,  Shoold  the 
nafls  thus  made  be  required  with  flat  points,  they  are  flattened  Inr  a  few  blows 
upon  an  anvil,  in  the  cold  state.  Copper  in  the  cold  state  is  worked  under  the 
hammer  with  about  the  same  facility  as  iron  at  a  chenjr-red  heat 

NAPHTHA,  or  Rocx  Oil,  is  a  yellow  or  brownish  bituminous  fluids  of  strong 
penetrating  odour,  greasy  to  the  touch,  and  so  light  as  to  float  on  aloohd.  By 
exposure  to  the  air  it  thickens  into  the  substance  called  petroleum.  There  are 
copious  springs  of  naphtha  at  Baku,  on  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Then 
are  dso  at  Pitchford,  in  Shropshire,  extensive  beds  of  sandstone,  saturated  with 
this  fluid,  which  is  separated  from  the  stone  by  distillatioait  and  is  sold  under 
the  name  of  Betton's  British  oil.  The  Russians  and  Persians  use  naphtha  intei^ 
nally,  as  a  cordid.  Naphtha  bums  with  a  brilUant  white  flame,  and  is  theKfare 
much  used  in  lamps,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

NAPIERS  BONES,  or  Napier's  Rods,  are  certain  instruments  invented  by 
Lord  Napier,  for  performing  some  of  the  fimdamentd  rules  of  arithmetic^  bv 
an  easy  mechani<»l  process.  They  may  be  made  of  bone,  ivory,  horn,  wood^ 
pasteboard,  or  any  other  convenient  material  There  are  five  of  Uiem»  and  tha 
race  of  each  is  divided  into  nine  equd  parts,  each  being  subdivided  bgr  • 
diagonal  line  into  two  triangles.  In  these  compartments  or  sauares  the  num- 
ben  of  the  multiplicatton  tiu>le  are  inserted,  the  units  or  lignt-hand  ^ursa 
being  daoed  in  the  right-hand  triangle,  and  Uie  tens  in  the  leC 

NAPLES  YELLOW,  is  prepam  by  cdcining  lead  with  antimony  and 
potash,  in  a  reverberator^  frimace.    See  Paintino. 

NATRON.  The  native  carbonate  of  soda.  It  is  found  in  vast  abundance 
in  the  lakes  near  Alexandria,  in  %ypt 

NAUTICAL  INDICATOR.  For  finding  the  latitude,  longitude,  and  varia* 
tion,  invented  by  James  Hunter,  member  of  the  Glasgow  Philoeq^hical  Society* 
The  indicator  consists  of  a  stand,  supporting  a  circular  plate  of  polished  brassy 
about  14  inches  in  diameter,  representing  the  horixon,  and  maned  and  num* 
bered  accordingly  with  the  proper  divisions.  This  horixon  is  surmounted  by  • 
semidrcular  plate,  as  a  mendiui,  set  at  right  angles  to  die  plane  of  the  horixon* 
td  plate,  property  divided,  and  furnished  with  an  index  attached  to  a  nonius^ 
indicating  minutes.  This  meridian  plate  is  cut  out  at  the  eentro  to  allow  room 
for  a  pivot,  or  hinge,  for  other  parts  or  the  indicator.  On  one  aide  of  this  meridian 
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an  placed  two  quadrants,  and  on  the  other  side  one,  timtlarly  dirided  as  the 
meridian,  and  ramuhed  with  a  similar  index  and  nonius.  These  quadrants  are 
movable  on  a  pivot  or  hinge,  rising  peipendicuhiriy  from  the  centie  of  the 
horiaontal  {date,  or  agreeing  to  this  centre ;  they  are  singly  movable  on  the 
pivot,  but  capable  of  Minff  attached  at  any  relative  instance,  and  retained  in 
that  situation  by  a  screw,  binding  tog^eiber  tails  attached  for  that  purpose.  To 
the  east  and  west  points  of  the  horiaontal  plate  is  attached  a  horary  circle, 
divided  into  hours,  oc.  This  horary  circle  represents  the  dmly  path  of  the  sun, 
and  it  may  be  furnished  with  a  nonius,  as  other  parts  are.  lliia  circle  is  so 
attached  to  the  horiioiital  pbte,  that  it  can  be  moved  parallel  to  it  to  suit  the 
sun's  declination ;  this  is  effected  by  the  circle  being  attached  to  two  tangent 
plates,  which,  by  grooves,  slide  on  die  projections  fhmi  die  horiaontal  plate  by 
means  of  screws  passing  through  and  workmg  in  these  projections,  and  carrytitt» 
the  tangent  plates,  and  with  them  the  horary  circle,  to  the  degree  of  the  suna 
declination.  This  degree  is  indicated  on  a  scale  of  tanceBt  divisions  on  the 
tangent  plates  ,*  and  as  such  tangents  are  of  various  lensuis,  an  expanding  ver- 
nier is  used  to  a^ust  them.  Its  expansion  is^eflfected  by  friction  wheels,  and 
springs  working  against  a  proper  curve. 

NAVE.  Tm  central  boss,  or  Aii6,  as  it  is  in  some  places  called,  of  a  wheel, 
through  which  the  axletree  jpasses,  and  which  receives  the  ends  of  the  spokes 
in  deep  mortices  made  therem.  Although  the  naves  made  of  wood  are  usually 
of  mat  solidity,  these  parts  are  so  subject  to  strains  and  concussions  as  not  to  be 
so  durable  as  Uie  mass  of  material  mi^t  lead  one  to  suppose.  In  consequence 
of  this  defect,  a  patent  was  taken  out  some  yean  ago  for  makinff  this  part  of 
cast  iron,  which  has  been  extensively,  and,  we  doubt  not,  advantageously 
adopted. 

NEEDLES.  Well  known  little  instruments,  usually  made  of  steel,  pcnnted 
at  one  end,  and  perforated  at  the  other,  to  receive  a  thread,  for  sewing  with, 
fte.  The  processes  of  manufiusturing  needles  have  been  mndi  varied,  but  0ie 
following  account  combines  the  most  recent  improvements. 

Steel  wire  of  the  sise  required,  after  having  been  annealed,  is  cut  fimn  the 
coils  into  lengths  of  four  or  five  inches ;  these  are  gathered  up  into  cylindrical 
bundles  of  tmree  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  over  the  ends  of  whidi  are  passed 
two  stout  iron  rings,  and  more  wires  in  their  curved  state  are  forced  amongst 
those  in  the  bundle^  ontil  die  rings  are  tightly  packed.  This  bundle  is  laid  upon 
an  iron  slab,  and  over  it  a  bar  of  iron  about  two  feet  long  is  placed,  transversely 
between  the  two  iron  rings ;  the  workman  then  takes  hold  of  each  end  of  the 
iron  bar,  and,  pressing  it  against  the  bundle  of  wires,  he  rolls  the  latter  back- 
wards and  forwards  over  the  iron  slab  until  every  steel  wire  in  the  bundle  becomea 
t  perfectly  straightened.  These  wires  are  next  pointed  upon  a  grindstone  nuininff 
dry.  In  ibis  (Operation,  tiie  workman,  sitting  astride  before  the  stone  on  a  block 
shaped  like  a  saddle,  takes  up  20  or  30  wires,  laid  side  by  aide  across  a  small 
wooden  tiller,  covered  with  sofi  leather,  another  simyar  nuer  bdnglaid  over  the 
needles  to  confine  them.  The  workman  holds  the  rulers  in  his  lumds,  and  thus 
presenting  the  wires  to  the  grindstone,  points  them  with  fT^  dexteri^,  each 
wire  revolving  whilst  in  contact  with  the  stone.  After  pomting,  the  wires  are 
cut  off  the  length  of  the  required  needles.  The  next  operation  is  flattening  a 
Utde  the  ends  Siat  have  to  receive  the  eyes.  This  is  effected  by  a  workman 
taking  three  or  four  pieces  of  wire  between  his  finger  and  thumbs  ^acxtut  them 
upon  an  anvil,  and,  striking  one  blow  upon  each,  expands  the  ends  su&iently 
to  receive  the  point  of  the  punch,  which  pierces  the  eye.  This  the  same  person 
does,  before  he  lays  them  down,  with  a  small  instrument,  fixed  on  the  same 
block  as  that  to  which  the  handle  is  fixed.  The  end  of  the  needle  is  placed 
in  a  small  notch  in  the  bed  of  the  instrument^  and  is  put  exactly  beneath 
die  punch,  and  a  slight  stroke  of  the  hammer  punches  the  eye^  and  at 
the  same  dme  forms  the  semicircular  groove  near  the  eye  of  the  needle, 
to  bury  the  thread.  The  notch  which  rectfves  the  needle  is  made  in  a 
piece  of  steel,  which  fits  into  a  dove-tailed  notch  in  the  bed  of  the  instrument, 
ao  tibat  it  can  be  changed  for  a  larger  or  smaller,  correspondent  to  the  siae  of 
the  needles  to  he  pierced.  The  workman  holdi  the  needles  in  the  same  manner 
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as  he  did  for  flatting ;  and  placing  them  one  by  one  succeasively  in  the  notch  ib 
the  bed-piece,  pierces  them  through  by  a  single  blow  of  his  hammer  in  the  end 
of  a  slider,  which  recoils  to  its  former  position  by  the  reaction  of  a  spring.  He 
now  places  the  next  needle  under  the  punch ;  and  when  they  are  all  pierced  in 
this  manner,  he  rolls  them  over  by  moving  his  thumb,  so  as  to  turn  them  all 
half-round,  and  bring  them  upwards  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  which  was 
pierced ;  this  being  done,  he  repeats  the  punching  on  the  other  side  with  a  view 
to  finish  and  clear  the  eye,  and  to  complete  the  groove  which  there  is  in  all 
needles.  They  are  now  rounded  at  the  eve  end  to  take  off  tlie  roughness, 
which  is  effected  in  an  instant  by  applying  them  to  a  grindstone. 

In  making  tbe  larger  kinds  of  needles,  the  grooves  are  formed,  and  the  eyes 
pierced,  by  a  stamp  and  fly-press.  A  piece  of  wire  of  the  length  of  two 
needles,  and  pointed  at  botli  enos,  is  placed  exactly  in  the  middle,  upon  a  steel 
die,  having  the  form  of  the  eye  groove,  &c.  projecting  from  its  surface ;  and 
over  this  die  is  suspended  another  exactly  similar,  so  that,  by  means  of  a  blow 
from  the  stamp  hammer,  the  two  needles  between  the  dies  are  exactly  impressed 
on  both  sides  with  the  grooves  lUready  mentioned.  The  piece  of  pointed  wire 
is  then  in  a  similar  manner  placed  under  a  fly-press,  where,  by  means  of  two 
very  delicate  steel  punches  fsiling  over  corresponding  holes  in  a  die,  the  two 
eyes  are  instantly  pierced  with  great  precision.  These  needles  are  then  divided, 
and  the  heads  corrected  with  a  smooth  file.  During  these  operations  the 
needles  have  become  more  or  less  crooked ;  these  are,  therefore,  placed  in  files 
on  a  smooth  metal  plate,  and  with  an  iron  rolled  until  they  are  straight. 

The  next  processes  are  hardening  and  tempering.  To  efiect  these,  the 
needles  are  placed  several  thousands  together,  covered  with  ashes,  in  a  cast-iron 
box,  and  heated  in  a  close  furnace  to  a  cherry  red,  when  the  box  is  withdrawn^ 
and  its  contents  dropped  into  a  tub  of  cold  water ;  they  are  next  taken  out  of 
the  water,  and  placed  upon  an  iron  plate,  kept  nearly  red  hot  by  means  of  a  fire 
nndemeath;  here  they  are  carefully  distributed  about,  so  as  to  heat  them 
equally,  and  until  they  acquire  the  blue  tinge,  when  they  are  immediately 
removed.  Some  manufactiurers  make  use  of  oil  or  tallow,  and  other  ingre- 
dients, instead  of  water,  which  substances  are  supposed  by  them  to  improve  tbe 
process.  The  needles,  thus  hardened,  are  returned  to  the  furnace  with  the  oil 
upon  them,  and  remain  there  till  the  oil  inflames,  when  they  are  withdrawn 
and  again  cooled  in  cold  water.  This  second  process  tempers  them ;  at  first 
they  were  quite  hard,  and  so  brittle  as  to  break  with  the  sughtest  touch ;  the 
tempering  renders  them  tough,  yet  sufficiently  hard  to  take  a  good  point. 
When  they  are  hardened  in  water,  according  to  the  former  metl^od,  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  proper  heat  for  tempering  uem  can  only  be  determined  by 
long  experience  and  observation ;  but  that  the  flaming  of  the  oil  determines  the 
precise  temperature.  If  the  needles  be  now  examined,  many  of  them  will  be 
found  to  have  become  crooked  in  the  hardening;  these  are  discovered  by  rolling 
them  over  as  they  lay  in  rows  on  a  board,  and  such  are  selected  and  made 
straight  by  a  blow  in  a  notch  in  a  small  anvil  for  the  purpose.  In  some  manu- 
factories the  needles  are  next  pointed  and  finished ;  in  others,  where  the  pointing 
has  been  already  effected,  the  next  process  is  that  called — 

Scouring. — In  this  process  the  needles  are  piled  in  rows  many  tiers  deep,  and 
in  several  parallel  rows,  upon  a  piece  of  buckram,  or  stout  cloth,  which  is  satu- 
rated with  oil  and  fine  emery.  The  needles,  after  they  are  deposited,  are 
also  sprinkled  over  with  flour  of  emery  and  oil,  when  the  whole  mass,  containing 
from  10  to  50,000  needles,  is  tightly  rolled  up  and  well  bound  at  both  ends. 
Several  of  such  rolls  are  operated  upon  together  by  a  kind  of  mangle ;  a  stout 
plank  being  laid  upon  the  rolls  of  needles,  which  is  loaded  with  heavy  weights, 
and  niade  to  traverse  backwards  and  forwards  for  two  or  three  days.  During 
this  time  several  successive  wrappers  have  been  completely  worn  out,  which 
have  been  replaced  by  new  ones,  with  firesh  charges  of  oil  and  emery,  and 
sometimes  son  soap.  At  the  end  of  three  days  they  are  thus  made  very  bright 
and  clean. 

In  the  next  operation,  called  heading  and  picking,  the  eyes  of  all  the  needles 
are  placed  in  one  direction,  and  ^11  the  points  in  another ;  and  all  the  needlea 
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with  broken  e^es  or  points,  are  nicked.  These  operations  are  usually  perfbrmed 
by  children  with  a  dexterity  and  rapidity  that  can  only  be  acquired  by  practice. 
The  needles  are  placed  sideways  in  a  heap,  on  a  table  in  front  of  the  operator. 
The  child  puts  on  the  forefinger  of  its  right  hand  a  small  cloth  cap,  or  finger- 
stall, and  rolling  firom  the  heap  from  six  to  twelve  needles,  it  keeps  them  down 
by  the  forefinger  of  the  lefk  hand,  whilst  it  presses  the  forefinger  of  the  right 
hand  gently  against  the  ends  of  the  needles ;  those  which  have  their  points 
towards  the  right  hand,  stick  into  the  finger-stall ;  and  the  child,  removing  the 
finger  of  the  left  hand,  allows  the  needles  sticking  into  the  cloth  to  be  slightly 
raised,  and  then  pushes  them  towards  the  left  side.  Those  needles  which  had 
their  eyes  on  the  right  hand,  do  not  stick  into  the  finger-stall,  and  are  pushed 
to  the  heap  on  the  right  side  previous  to  the  repetition  of  the  process ;  each 
movement  of  the  finger  carrying  five  or  six  needles  to  its  proper  heap. 

The  finishing  operation  to  the  best  needles  consists  in  wnat  is  termed  blue 
pointing,  in  allusion  to  the  dark  polish  upon  Uiem ;  this  is  effected  by  a  revolving 
stone,  of  a  bluish  colour,  against  whicn  the  needles,  severid  at  a  time,  are 
applied.  After  this  they  are  made  up  into  little  packages  of  from  25  to  100 
each,  and  labelled  for  sale. 

The  needles  which  have,  of  late  years,  been  so  much  puffed  by  the  vendors 
as  "  warranted  not  to  cut  the  thread  **  and  to  be  "  gold-eyed  and  "  silver- 
eyed,"  are  made  the  same  as  other  needles  with  these  trifling  variations  ; — ^the 
eyes  of  the  former  being  produced  by  dipping  them  into  an  ethereal  solution  of 
gold  ;  but  the  eyes  of  tne  latter  have  not  a  particle  of  silver  laid  over  them, 
the  silvery  hue  upon  them  being  produced  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  polish.  The 
"  drilled-eyed  needles"  do,  however,  possess  the  merit  of  being  less  disposed  to 
cut  the  thread ;  the  eyes  of  these  are  made,  at  first,  in  the  usual  way,  and  are 
afterwards  finished  by  a  drilling  counter-sink,  which  improves  them  materially ; 
and  the  steel  being  softened  to  enable  the  drill  to  cut,  they  rarely  snap  or  break 
in  the  eye. 

Packwff-needles,  bodkim,  8fc, — Some  years  ago  a  patent  was  taken  out  for 
making  needles  of  this  kind,  by  Mr.  William  Bell,  of  Walsall ;  and  as  the 
manufacture  of  them  has  ever  since  been  continued  with  success,  we  shall  close 
the  present  subject  by  subjoining  that  gentleman's  brief  specification  verbatim. 
"The  method  by  which  I  make  needles,  bodkins,  fish-hooks,  knitting^pins, 
netting-needles,  and  sail-needles,  is  by  casting  them  with  steel,  or  common 
fusible  iron,  called  pig  or  cast-iron,  into  moulds,  or  flasks,  made  with  fine  sand ; 
or,  otherwise,  1  make  stocks  or  moulds,  of  iron  or  steel,  or  any  other  compo- 
sition capable  of  being  made  into  moulds ;  on  which  stocks  or  moulds  I  sink, 
engrave,  or  stamp,  impressions  of  the  said  articles.  Into  these  I  pour  my 
melted  iron  or  steel  (I  prefer  for  my  purpose  sand  casting),  and  prepare  my  iron 
or  steel  as  follows : — I  melt  it  in  a  pot,  or  crucible,  in  smaJl  quantities  about  the 
weight  of  twelve  pounds  (and  upwards  to  twenty  pounds),  the  more  con- 
veniently to  divest  it  of  its  heterogenous  particles,  and  to  purify  it  from  its 
earthy  or  sulphureous  qualities.  When  the  iron  has  attained  a  proper  heat,  I 
take  charcoal-dust,  mixed  with  lime  or  common  salt,  which  I  throw  into  the 
pot  of  melted  iron;  and,  by  frequently  stining  it  with  an  iron' rod,  I  bring  to 
the  surface  of  the  iron  a  scoria,  which  I  frequently  skim  off,  and  thus  bring  my 
iron  into  a  refined  state ;  I  then  pOur  it  into  the  mould  before  described.  The 
articles  being  thus  formed,  are  capable  of  being  softened,  hardened,  or  tempered, 
in  the  usual  way,  by  which  needles,  bodkins,  fish-hooks,  knitting-pins,  netting- 
needles,  and  sail-needles,  have,  heretofore,  been  manufactured;  therefore,  the 
principal  merit  of  my  invention  is  in  casting  them  instead  of  making  them  in 
the  usual  way." 

NET.  A  trellis-like  fabric  of  threads  or  cords,  chiefly  used  for  entrapping 
fish,  birds,  and  other  animals.  The  term  is  likewise  applied  to  a  particular 
branch  of  manufacture,  of  a  fine  open  texture,  usually  applied  to  the  purposes 
of  dress.  The  making  of  the  former  description  of  net  is  an  easy  process.  The 
necessary  tools  merely  consist  of  wooden  needles,  of  different  sixes,  some  round, 
and  others  flat,  a  pair  of  round-pointed  and  flat  scissars,  and  a  wheel  to  wind 
o&  the  threads ;   the  strength  of  the  packthread,  of  which  the  net  is  composed. 


and  tka  die  of  the  niHhei,  deptndinf  upon  the  particiilar  deMTiptiaa  of  birdf  or 
uired  to  be  taken.    It  b  UMCtuiy,  in  many  er        '     * 
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colour  ot  the  thread ;  the  colour  unwilj  uted  ia  ruMel,  wlitdi  u  obtained  by 
'      '       '  '  '     't,  and  lettiBg  it  lie  there  tmtU  anffieieDtly 


immeriing  the  thread  in  ■  taoner'a  ^t,  and  lettiBg  it  ^ 

tinged.  A  green  colour,  which  ia  aometimea  deairable,  b  obtained  bj'  chopping 
aooie  whea^  and  boiliii^  it  in  water,  and  thcD  aoakiiig  the  net  in  the  tioc' 
A  ydlow  colour  ii  obtained  by  the  lotne  proceai,  uaing  the  ~ 
dinev  which  giTea  a  pale  itraw  colonr. 

Ht.  Alexander  Buchanan,  of  Paisley,  tome  yean  ago  ini 
machine  tot  wearing  any  deecription  of  net-work  without  knota,  and  likewiaa  to 
allow  the  hole*  or  meehei  of  the  net-woik  to  be  ealarged  or  diminiabed  at  tha 


pleaniM  of  the  opei&tw.    The  annexed  engraving  will  etamy  an  adeq 
•d««  of  thia  machiiie.  A  B  C  D  repreaenla  a  inioden  itand,  i^ob  wfairii  an 


frame  E  F  0  H  ii  nipported  at  each  comer ;  ^  .. 
wheela  1  2  3  4  S  6  7  that  pitch  into  each  other;  it  la, 
are  continuation*  of  the  axia  of  ihe  wheels  numbered 
139  7;  upon  the  end*  of  the  axi*  thua  continued,  cir- 
cular piece*  of  wood  I  K  L  M  are  fixed,  of  which 
^.  Sua  representation.  The  other  wheels  3  4  6  are 
introduced  in  order  that,  when  the  machine  is  put  in 
motion,  those  numbered  133  7  may  revolve  in  the 
same  directioo,  a*  it  is  necessary  that  the  part*  of  the 
machine  attached  to  the  axis  of  these  should  do  so. 
Into  each  of  tbe  circular  piece*  of  wood  four  grooves 
are  cut,  which  allow  tbe  ihultles  abc dtfg h  to  slide 
out  and  in,  at  the  circumferences  of  the  circular  woods, 

but  prevent  them  from  coming  out  when  drawn  in  a  direclian  towards  R;  the  na* 
of  the  groovesu  to  allow  the  shuttle*  lo  be  moved  from  one  circular  wood  to  another 
in  maaiDg  the  threads  to  ibrm  meihe*  of  the  net-work.  In  our  6gure  Ihe  circular 
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wck>dB  are  represented  as  turned  half  round,  to  show  the  grooves  and  shnttles  in 
them.  The  pirns,  or  bobbins,  of  which  one  end  is  considerably  thicker  than  the 
other,  are  provided  with  grooves,  which,  when  the  bobbin  is  placed  in  its  proper 
situation,  admits  a  spring,  which  acts  as  a  counterpart  to  a  weight  suspended  from 
the  ends  of  the  threads ;  each  of  these  springs  must  be  individually  so  strong 
that  their  aggregate  strength  will  prevent  the  weight  from  drawing  the  threads 
off  the  pirns,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sufficiently  weak  to  allow  the  threads  to 
come  easily  off  the  pirns  when  drawn  by  the  operator*  Into  the  centre  wheel 
4  another  pitches,  having  the  same  number  of  teeth ;  this  wheel,  which  cannot 
be  represented  in  the  figure,  is  fixed  to  one  end  of  the  iron  rod  O  P,  at  the  other 
end  of  which  a  handle  N  is  attached ;  by  this  handle  the  machine  is  put  in 
motion. 

Having  now  given  a  general  description  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  machine,  we 
proceed  to  the  method  of  using  it  Tlie  pirns  or  bobbins  having  been  previously 
filled  with  thread,  or  with  any  other  material  of  which  Uie  net-work  is  to  be 
composed,  are  placed  on  the  shuttles.  The  ends  of  the  threads  are  then  col- 
lected and  tied  together;  after  which  they  are  put  through  a  ring  tfiat  is 
fastened  on  the  top  of  the  gudgeon  S,  and  also  through  a  hole  T  in  the  sole,  or 
wooden  stand ;  a  weight  is  then  suspended  by  the  threads,  the  use  of  which  is 
to  prevent  them  from  entangline.  it  must  be  observed,  however,  that  before 
the  machine  is  put  in  motion,  the  shuttles  occupy  the  proper  grooves ;  this  is 
illustrated  in  lig.  1,  where  the  shuttles  a  b,  in  the  circular  wood  I,  occupy  the  first 
and  third  grooves ;  those  of  K  occupy  the  second  and  fourth ;  those  of^L  the  first 
and  third;  and  those  of  M  the  second  and  fourth.  The  operator  then  commences 
weaving  the  net-work  by  tumine  the  handle  at  N ;  the  size  of  the  meshes  of  the 
net-work  he  increases  or  diminishes  at  pleasure,  by  turning  the  handler  greater  or 
less  number  of  times.  The  wheels  are  thus  made  to  revolve  in  the  iron  trame,  the 
circular  pieces  of  wood  likewise  revolving  in  consequence  of  the  continuation  of  the 
axis  of  four  of  the  wheels,  by  means  of  which  the  threads  that  proceed  firom  the 
shuttles  of  each,  are  twining  round  each  other.  The  twist  made  by  this  move- 
ment is  made  fast  by  the  operator,  who  nuts  a  finger  of  his  left  hand  between 
each  pair  of  threads,  and  with  his  right  hand  inserts  horizontally  the  clearer,  which 
is  a  tnin  piece  of  wood,  shaped  like  a  paper  cutter,  between  each  pair  of  threads, 
drawing  do  A  his  hand  and  the  clearer  towards  K,  at  which  place  it  is  prevented 
going  any  farther  bv  a  knot  He  then  removes  his  hand,  leaving  the  clearer  to 
keep  the  twist  tight,  and  crosses  the  threads  to  form  the  meshes.  This  is 
effected  by  moving  the  shuttles  from  one  circular  wood  to  another,  which 
operation  resembles  and  efiects  exactly  the  same  object  as  the  crossing  of  the 
mns  in  working  lace ;  the  shuttles  of  the  middle  circular  woods  are  changed 
first  Those  of  the  circular  wood  K,  occupying  the  second  and  fourth  srooves, 
are  moved  into  the  second  and  fourth  grooves  of  the  circular  wood  L,  while 
those  of  L  are  shifted  into  the  first  and  third  grooves  of  K ;  this  movement 
forms  half  a  mesh.  The  operator  then  turns  the  handle  the  same  number  of 
times  as  formerly  to  twist  the  other  side  of  the  mesh  that  is  already  half- 
formed.  This  being  done,  and  Ae  twist  made  tight  by  the  method  just 
explained,  the  threads  are  again  crossed,  which  is  effected  by  moving  the 
shuttles.  By  the  first  moving  of  the  shuttles,  those  of  the  circular  woods  K 
were  shifted  into  the  corresponding  grooves  of  L,  and  vice  ver»d ;  so  that  by 
shifting  them  in  the  present  instance,  those  which  originally  occupied  L  are 
moved  into  I,  and  those  that  originally  occupied  K  into  M;  this  operation  com- 
pletes other  two  meshes:  thus,  by  twining  and  crossing  the  threads,  any 
quantity  of  net-work  may  be  wove,  the  operator  drawing  more  thread  off  the 
pirns  as  the  former  quantity  is  used. 

NICKEL.  A  white  metal,  which,  when  pure,  is  both  ductile  and  malleable, 
and  may  be  forged  into  very  thin  plates,  whose  colour  is  intermediate,  between 
that  of  silver  and  tin,  and  is  not  altered  by  the  air ;  it  is  nearly  as  hard  as  iron. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  8.279,  and,  when  forged,  8.666.  The  species  of  nickel  ores 
are  its  alloy  with  arsenic  and  a  little  sulphur,  and  its  oxide.  The  first  is  the 
most  abundant,  and  the  one  fi'om  which  nickel  is  usually  extracted.  It  is  known 
to  mineralogists  by  the  German  name  of  kupfemickel,  or  false  copper,  from  its 
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colour  and  Appearance ;  it  occurs  generally  maarive  and  diaaeminated ;  its 
colour  is  copper  red>  of  various  shades.  By  the  ezperimenta  that  have  been 
made,  nickel,  m  its  pure  state,  possesses  a  magnetic  power.  The  effect  of  the 
maffnet  on  it  is  little  inferior  to  that  which  it  exerts  on  iron ;  and  the  metal 
itself  becomes  magnetic  bv  friction  with  a  magnet,  or  even  by  beating  with  a 
hammer.  Magnetic  neecQes  have  been  made  of  it  in  France,  and  have  been 
preferred  to  those  of  steel,  as  resisting  better  the  action  of  the  air.  The  nickel 
preserves  its  magnetic  property  when  alloyed  with  copper,  though  it  is  some- 
what diminished ;  by  a  smallportion  of  arsenic  it  is  oomf^etely  destroyed. 
Nickel  is  fiisible  at  150<>  of  Wedcwood,  and  forms  alloy  with  a  number  of 
metals.  Nickel  is  found  in  Comwul^  and  in  some  other  counties  of  Eneland ; 
in  Germany,  Sweden,  France,  Spain,  and  several  parts  of  Asia,  llie  Chinese 
employ  it  in  making  white  cojiper ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  copper  and  line, 
they  manufacture  it  into  various  kinds  of  children's  toys.  Nickel  gives  a 
certain  degree  of  whiteness  to  iron ;  it  is  used  with  advantage  by  some  ef  the 
Birmingham  manufacturers,  in  combination  with  that  metal;  and,  by  others, 
in  combination  with  brass.  If  it  were  possible  to  discover  an  easy  method 
of  working  nickel,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  it  would  be  found  ver^ 
valuable  for  surgical  instruments,  compass  needles,  and  other  articles,  since  it  is 
not»  like  iron,  liable  to  rust.  Oxide  of  nickel  is  used  for  giving  colours  to 
enamels  and  porcelain :  in  different  mixtures  it  produces  brown,  re^  i^nd  grass^ 
green  tints. 

NITRATES.    Compounds  of  the  nitric  acid,  with  various  salifiable  bases. 

NITRE.    The  usual  name  given  to  a  oombination  of  the  nitric  acid  with 
potash.    See  Acid,  Nirnic. 

NITROGEN.  A  simple  or  undeoompoied  gaaeons  substance,  was  first  dis- 
tinguished by  Dr.  Rutherford,  in  1772.  It  is  sometimes  called  asote,  from  ita 
inalulity  to  support  animal  life ;  but  it  is  commonly  designated  nitrogen,  horn 
its  being  an  essential  ingredient  in  nitric  add.  It  constittttes  fout^fifths  of  the 
volume  of  the  atmosphere,  and  may  therefore  be  procured  by  abstracting  the 
oxygen  from  atmospheric  air.  It  may  be  conveniently  prepared  by  burning  a 
piece  of  phorohorus  in  a  jar  full  of  air,  invited  over  water.  The  nhosphoms, 
on  account  or  its  strong  affini^  for  oxygen,  will  abstract  it  from  tne  mixture, 
and  the  vessel  will  become  filled  with  a  white  cloud,  which  is  the  pyrophoa- 
phoric  acid.  In  flJ>out  half  an  hour  tlus  will  subside,  and  the  residiial  gas  ia 
nitrogen,  contaminated  with  a  little  carbonic  acid  and  vapour  of  phosphorus, 
both  of  which  may  be  removed  by  a^tadne  them  with  a  solution  of  pure 
potash.  A  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  charged  with  binoxide  of  nitroeeo, 
will  separate  the  ox^sen  from  common  air  in  a  few  minutes.  A  stick  of  phoe- 
phorus  placed  in  it  wiU  accomplish  the  same  in  twenty-four  hours.  Nitrogen  gas 
may  also  be  obtained  by  exposing  a  mixture  of  fredi  muscle  and  nitric  acid  to 
a  moderate  temperature.  Enervescence  occurs,  and  a  large  quantity  of  nitrpgen, 
mingled  with  carbonic  acid,  is  evolved,  the  latter  of  which  may  be  removed  by 
agitation  with  lime  water.  Nitrogen,  when  pure^  is  a  colourless  gas,  devoid  of 
either  smdl  or  taste ;  it  does  not  bum,  and  extinguishes  all  burning  bodies 
immersed  in  it ;  it  does  not  change  the  blue  colour  of  vegetables ;  no  animal 
can  live  in  it,  yet  it  exerts  no  injurious  influence  on  the  lungs  or  other  parts  of 
the  animal  system,  the  privation  of  oxygen  being  the  sde  cause  of  death. 
Water,  when  deprived  of  air  by  boilings  takes  up  about  one  and  a  half  per  cent 
of  it  Its  specific  gravity  is  .9722 ;  and  therefore  100  cubic  inches^  at  a  mean 
temperature  and  pressure,  will  weiffh  30.16  grains.  In  the  oombinatioii  of 
nitrogen  with  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere,  it  seems  merely  to  moderate  or  dilute 
the  oxvgen,  so  as  to  render  its  action  less  energetic.  Considerable  doubts  have 
existed  as  to  its  nnufie  nature,  in  consequence  of  experiments  made  with  die 

galvanic  battery,  when  ammonia  (which  is  a  compound  of  nitroeen  and 
ydrogen)  is  suhmitted,  in  conjunction  with  mercury,  to  the  action  of  galvanism, 
an  amalgam  is  formed,  which  is  considered  to  arise  from  some  metallic  base  ia 
the  hydrogen  or  nitrogen ;  but  as  the  idea  of  a  meta Jlc  base  to  hvdrogen  seems 
precluded  by  reason  m  its  extreme  lightness,  it  has  seen  inferred  that  it  roust 
form  a  constituent  of  the  nitrogen.  This  supposition,  however,  seems  incapable 
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of  proof,  as  the  eonstituents  of  the  amalgam  leiiarate,  and  are  yeiolved  Into 
ammonia,  hydrogen,  and  mercmy,  ae  loon  as  the  galvanio  influenee  ie  with- 
drawn. Nitrogen  unites  with  leveral  eubetanoee  in  different  proporiioni^ 
fimning  a  variety  of  compoundi,  dietinguished  by  striking  peoulianties.  With 
oxygen  are  formed  the  nitroua  and  nitric  oxide,  and  the  nypo-nitroua,  nitrou% 
and  nitric  add.  With  chlorine  and  iodine  it  fiirms  the  chloride  and  iodide  of 
nitrofftn,  and  wi^  hydrogen  it  forma  ammonia^  Our  limits  will  permit  us  to 
give  but  a  l»ief  aooount  of  these.  The  nitrous  oxide,  or  protoxide  of  nitrogeOi 
waa  diseovered  by  Dr.  Priestley  in  1772,  who  called  it  depUogistieated  nitrous 
air.  The  best  mode  of  procurmg  it  is  by  means  of  nitrate  of  ammonia.  When 
this  salt  is  expooed  to  a  tampentura  of  400^  or  500o  Fahr.  it  liquefies^  and 
bubblcB  of  gaa  be^  to  escne,  and  in  a  short  time  a  brisk  esTenresoenoe 
ensues,  which  eontmues  till  all  the  salt  disappears.  The  nitrate  c£  ammonia 
should  be  contained  in  a  glass  retort,  and  im  heat  of  a  lamp  applied,  so  as  to 
maintain  a  moderately  rapid  evolution  of  gas.  In  aeeorate  experimento  the 
gas  must  be  received  over  mercury;  but  for  ordinary  purposes  it  may  ha 
received  over  water.  It  has  a  sweet  taste,  and  a  foint^  agieeanle  odour,  and  is 
absorbed  by  its  own  volume  of  reoently-boiled  water.  Most  substanoea  bum  In 
it  with  for  greater  energy  than  in  the  atmosphere ;  but  the  most  remarkable 
of  its  properties  is  ito  effect  when  respired.  A  few  deep  inspirations  are  followed 
by  the  moat  sgreeaUe  feelings  of  excitement,  similar  to  the  eariv  stagea  of 
intoxication.  Thb  is  shewn  by  a  strong  propensity  to  laughter,  by  a  rapid 
flow  of  vivid  ideas,  and  an  unusual  disposition  to  muscular  exertion.  These 
feelings  soon,  however,  subside,  and  the  person  recovers  his  ordinary  state 
without  ejneriencine  that  languor  which  is  the  usual  result  of  excitement  by 
spirituous  liquors.  It  varies  somewhat  in  its  effeeto  on  different  individuala, 
and  sometimes  produces  disagreeable  symptoms.  The  niecificgravi^  of  liiis 
gas  is  1.5277;  and  100  cubic  inches  weigh  47.377  grams.  The  binoxide  of 
nitro^n,  or  nitric  oxide,  is  best  obtained  b^  the  action  of  nitric  acid  of  specific 

O  1.2  on  metallic  copper.  Brisk  erorvescence  ensues,  and  the  gas  may 
icted  over  water  or  mercury.  The  nitric  oxide  is  a  colourless  gas ;  but 
when  mixed  with  oxycen  or  atmospheric  air,  dense  suffocating,  orange-ciJoured 
vapour  of  nitrous  adu  is  produced.  Few  inflammable  substances  bum  in  it; 
charcoal  and  phoephorons,  nowever,  when  in  vivid  combustion,  bum  in  it  with 
increased  brilliancy.  It  is  sparinely  absorbed  by  water,  does  not  redden  vege* 
table  Uues,  and  is  t^uite  irrespirable.  100  cubic  inches  weigh  32.3  ffrains,  and 
ito  specific  gravity  is  1.0416.  The  hypo-nitrous  acid  haa  not  hitherto  been 
obtained  in  a  free  stete,  but  combined  with  potasL  Pure  nitrous  acid  is  formed 
by  the  mixture  of  binoxide  of  nitrogen  with  oxygen  gas,  out  of  contact  with 
either  water  or  mercury.  When  condensed  in  water,  it  forais  the  liquid  nitroua 
acid. 

NORIA.    See  Htdxaulic  Machiubs. 

NUTGALLS.  Excrescences  formed  on  the  leaves  of  the  oak  by  the  nunc* 
ture  of  an  insect,  which  deposite  an  egg  upon  them.  The  best  galls  of  com- 
merce are  those  imported  from  Aleppo ;  they  are  chiefly  used  by  dyers,  calico 
printers,  and  ink  makers^  and  are  peculiany  valuable  on  account  cit  their 
richness  in  tannin  and  the  gallio  add. 

NUTMEG.  The  kernel  m  a  lar^  fruit,  not  unlike  the  produce  of  the  miristica. 
The  nutmeg  is  separated  from  its  mvestient  coat,  the  mace,  bdbre  it  appears  in 
commerce. 


o. 

OAKUM.  The  substance  into  which  old  ropes  are  reduced  when  they  are 
untwisted,  loosened,  and  drawn  asunder.  It  is  used  chiefly  for  caulking  the 
seams  of  ships. 

-    OAR.    A  long  piece  of  timber,  flat  at  one  end,  and  round  or  square  at  the 
other,  used  to  propel  a  vessel  through  the  water.    The  flat  part,  which  is 
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dipped  in  tiie  water,  is  <  called  the  blade ;  and  tliat  which  is  within  the 
boud  is  termed  tlie  loom,  whose  extremity,  being  small  enough  to  be  grasped 
by  the  rowers,  is  called  the  handle.  To  push  the  vessel  forwards  by  this 
instrument,  thcrowers  turn  their  backs  forwards,  and  dipping  the  blade  of  the 
oar  in  the  water,  pull  the  handle  forward,  so  that  the  blade  at  the  same  time 
may  move  aft  in  the  water.  But  since  the  blade  cannot  be  so  moved  without 
striking  the  water,  this  impulsion  is  the  same  as  if  the  water  were  to  strike  the 
blade  trom  the  stem  towards  the  head;  the  veael  is  therefore  necessarily 
moved  according  to  the  direction.  Hence  it  follows  that  she  will  advance 
with  the  greater  rapidity,  by  as  much  as  the  oar  strikes  tha  water  more  forcibly ; 
conseoueutly,  an  oar  acts  upon  the  side  of  a  boat  or  vessel  like  a  lever  of  the 
second  class,  whose  fulcrum  is  the  station  upon  which  the  oar  rests  on  the 
boat's  gunwale.  In  large  vessels  this  station  is  usually  called  the  row-port ;  but 
in  lighters  and  boats,  the  row-lock. '  Oars  for  ships  are  generally  cut  out  of  fir- 
timber  ;  those  for  barges,  out  of  Dantzie  or  New  England  rafters ;  and  those  for 
boats,  either  out  of  English  ash  or  Norway  fir  rafters.    See  Boat. 

O  BSERV  ATORY.  A  building  purposely  constructed  for  viewing  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  furnished  with  suitame  instruments  and  conveniences  for  facilitating 
the  operations. 

OCHRE,  (red,)  is  an  iron  ore  of  blood-red  colour,  which  is  sometimes  found 
in  powder,  and  ocoasionidly  in  a  hardened  state.  It  has  an  earthy  texture,  and 
sometimes  stains  the  fingers  when  handled.  The  principal  use  of  red  chalk  is 
for  drawing.  For  the  latter  purpose,  it  should  be  free  from  grit,  and  not  too 
hard.  In  order  to  firee  it  from  grit,  and  render  it  better  for  use,  it  is  sometimes 
pounded,  washed,  mixed  with  gum,  and  cast  into  moulds  of  convenient  shape 
and  size.  Under  the  name  of  reddle,  this  substance  is  much  used  for  tiie 
marking  of  sheep,  and  when  mixed  with  oil,  for  the  painting  of  pales,  g^tes, 
and  the  wood-work  of  out-buildings. 

ODOMETER.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  distance  travelled  over  by  a 
post-chaise  or  other  carriage ;  it  is  attached  to  the  wheel,  and  shows,  by  means 
of  an  index  and  dial-plate^  the  distance  gone  over. 

OIL.  The  distinctive  characters  of  oil  are  unctuosity  and  inflammability, 
Insolubility  in  water,  and  fluidiiy  at  moderate  temperatures.  Oils  are  distin- 
guished into  jKced^  or /a<  oils,  which  do  not  rise  in  distillation,  at  the  temperature 
of  boiling  water ;  and  voiatile,  or  estenUal  oils,  which  do  rise  at  that  temperature 
with  water,  or  under  320®  by  themselves.  The  latter  having  been  treated  of 
under  the  word  Essential,  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  work,  we  shall  here 
confine  our  attention  to  the  former  class  chiefly. 

Fixed  oils  are  generally  contained  in  the  seeds  and  fruits  of  those  vegetables 
of  which  they  are  the  products,  and  are  formed  (principally  at  the  period  of 
maturity.  They  are  extracted  by  pressure,  sometimes  with,  and  sometimes 
without,  the  aid  of  heat  They  are  usually  impregnated  with  the  mucilaginous 
or  extractive  matter  of  the  vegetable,  whence  they  acquire  colour,  odour,  and 
taste ;  and  if  heat  has  been  employed  to  favour  their  extraction,  they 
acquire  acrimonious  qualities,  and  undeigo  a  change  in  some  of  their  chemicu 
properties.  The  purest  oils  are  those  expressed  from  the  fruit  of  the  olive,  or 
the  seeds  of  the  almond ;  others  less  pure  are  extracted  from  linseed,  hemp- 
seed,  and  numerous  other  seeds  of  olants.  Fixed  oils  are  usually  fluid,  but  of 
a  thick  consistence,  and  they  congeal  at  moderate  temperatures ;  some  are  even 
naturally  concrete.  When  fluid,  they  are  transparent,  colourless,  or  of  a 
yellowish  or  greenish  tinge,  inodorous,  and  insipid ;  they  are  lighter  than  water. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  specific  gravities  of  the  principal  sorts,  of 
commerce ;  water  being  1.000: — 


Cacao 0.892 

Rape  seed 0.913 

Olives 0.913 

Ben 0.917 

Beech-nut 0.923 

Wabiut 0.932 


Almond 0.939 

Linseed      .*....  0.930 

Poppy 0.939 

Hazel-nut 0  941 

Palm ^    .  0.908 
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Fixed  oils  are  incapable  of  combining  with  water ;  and  are  very  iparingly. 
■oluble  in  alcohol,  in  tne  coM,  with  the  exception  of  caatori  which  i«  abundantly 
dissolved  by  rectified  alcohol,  and  of  linseed  oil,  which  is  dissolved,  though 
more  sparingly ;  boiling  oil  dissolves  it,  and  also  the  others  in  sensible  quality. 

Expressed  oils  cannot  be  volatilised  bv  heat,  without  a  change  of  their  pro- 
perties.   At  temperatures  below  600*  of  Fahr.  they  remain  fixed,  if  the  neat 
nas  not  been  for  a  long  time  continued.    At  the  temperature  mentioned,  they 
are  converted  into  vapour,  but  the  oil  eondeosed  therefrom  is  altered-  in  its 
properties ;  it  has  lost  its  mildness,  and  has  become  more  limpid  and  volatile,  a 
portion  of  carbon  having  been  deposited.    Transmitted  through  an  ignited  tube, 
oil  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  and  carburetted  hydrogen,  with  a  small 
portion  of  acid  liquor,  and  a  residium  of  charcoal.    Exposed  to  a  warm  atmo- 
sphere, expressed  oils  gradually  acquire  a  sharp  taste  and  smell,  and  become 
tnick.  This  change,  termed  rancidihr,  is  owing  to  absorption  of  oxygen.    Drying 
oils,  as  those  expressed  with  the  aid  of  heat  are  named,  do  not  become  rancio, 
but  by  abflorbing  oxysen,  are  partially  converted  into  a  resinous  kind  of  matter. 
At  the  temperature  of  ignition,  at  which  it  is  converted  into  vapour^  oil  bums 
in  atmospheric  air,  a  luge  quantity  of  light  and  heat  being  extricated  by  its 
combustion.    When  the  access  of  the  air  to  the  vapour  of  the  oil  is  insufficient, 
it  bums  with  a  black  smoke,  and  a  ouantity  of  caroonaeeouB  matter  which  has 
escaped  the  combustion  is  depositea.    Hence  the  utility  of  a  slender  wick, 
which  draws  up  the  oil  by  capiftary  attraction,  and  when  kmdled,  produces  suffi- 
cient heat  to  convert  it  into  vapour.    In  a  hollow  cylindrical  wioK,  like  that  in 
the  Aigand  lamp,  through  which  an  internal  circulation  of  air  is  established, 
the  supply  of  air  is  more  abundant,  and  the  whole  of  the  oil  is  consumed ;  Uie 
Ulumination  therefore  is  greater,  though  there  is  some  diminution  of  it  in  con- 
sequence of  the  light  from  the  internal  surface  having  to  pass  through  the 
flame.     Expressed  oils  combine  with  the  alkalies,  and  form  soap,  which  see. 
Expressed  oils  dissolve  phosphorus  by  the  aid  of  heat,  forming  a  liquid,  which 
becomes  luminous  when  exposed  to  the  aur.    They  combine  with  a  number  of 
the  metallic  oxides,  and  acquire  thereby  a  dnrmg  property.     Boiled  with 
okide  of  lead,  exprMsed  oil  forms  a  compound  of  firm  consistency,  constituting 
the  "  common  plaster  "  of  the  apothecaries.   Expressed  oOs  form  the  baus  ofpaints 
(see  Paimtinq),  and  are  hence  called  oil-colours,  (see  also,  OiL-coLoun  Cakes, 
subjoined  to  this  article.)    Expressed  oils,  combined  with  resins  and  turpentine, 
form  varnishes ;  (see  Vaemish.)  Combined  with  lamp-black,  they  form  printing- 
ink  ;  (see  Ink.)    For  most  of  Uiese  uses,  however,  the  drying-oils  are  employe. 
There  aro  two  distinct  processes  of  obtaining  oil  by  pressure ;  one  cmd,  Uie 
other  warm ;  the  cold-drawn  oil  being  preferable  for  one  purpose,  and  the  warm 
for  another.    In  the  former,  the  substances  are  submitted  to  pressure,  without 
increasing  their  natural  temperature ;  in  the  latter,  heat  is  artificially  applied, 
generally  through  the  medium  of  steam  or  air.   The  application  of  heat  to  seeds 
and  most  oleaginous  matters,  causes  a  great  quantity  of  the  oil  to  flow  out, 
without  pressure ;  and  heat  softens  them  so  much,  that  less  mechanical  force 
becomes  necessary  to  expel  the  romainder.    It  is  therefore  an  indispensable 
point  of  economy  to  make  use  of  heat  whenever  the  application  of  it  does  not 
deteriorate  the  quality  of  the  oil ;  for  more  oil  is  thus  ootained  with  less  labour. 
In  the  large  manufactories,   linseed   and  rape-seed  are  the  chief  vegetable 
substances  firom  which  oil  is  obtained  in  this  country ;  heat  is  osuaUy  employed 
before  pressing,  and  the  separate  products  of  oil  in  the  difierent  stages  of  manu- 
facturo  aro  preserved,  as  distinct  qualities.    The  ordinary  "  mill "  for  this  puiv 
pose  consists  usually  of  an  extensive  range  of  machinery,  and  is  usually 
distinguished  by  the  denomination  of  the  Dutch  Mill,  as  the  industrious  people 
of  Holland  wero  the  inventors,  or  chief  improvers  of  it    In  these,  the  seeds  aro 
put  into  bags,  and  covered  with  envelopes,  consisting  of  hair-cloth,  and  sheejH 
skin  sewn  together ;  in  this  state,  they  aro  subjected  to  pressun  by  the  force  of 
wedges,  that  are  continuaUy  beinff  struck  by  perpendicular  stampers.    These 
stampers  are  raised  by  cams  fixed  to  a  revolving  axis,  (worked  by  a  steam« 
enicine,  or  other  adequate  power,)  and  fall  firom  the  height  they  are  thus  raised 
upon  the  wedges.   Tlie  oil  thus  expressed,  runs  o%  and  |s  conducted  to  a  dstem ; 


and  therefbn  tbe  pnreit,  fint  flowi  into, 
■nd  filli  tbe  loirer  chamber  of  the  filter, 
uid  i*  followed  by  the  Ims  pure  portioni,  ! 
according  to  their  teapectlve  ipeeific  gra- 
vis ;  but  ai  the  pipe  enten  Ibu  chamber  '(— 
at  tbe  top,  tboM  impurities  that  are  con'  LJ 
liderab!;  beavier  than  the  oil  vill  lubiide 
to  the  bottom,  and  are  IVom  time  to  tirae 
to  be  diBcharacd  Ihrongb  the  cock.  The 
re«t  of  the  oil  riaet  thnnieh  the  perforated 
plate,  i(  leparated  from  the  lighter  impu- 
ritiei  hj  the  charcoal  or  land  in  the  mid- 
dle chamber,  and  then  pMM*  throiiEh  the 
upper  plate  into  the  top  chamber,  wheiiee 
't  flom  tbroogb  the  cock  L  The  two 
*        "    '  "  •  mutt  rert  on  ring*  or 


r'lecting  ledgea,  that  the  charcoal  maj 
renewed  and  the  lower  plate  may  tie 
nail;,  and  cleared  of  the 


have  noticed  the  fine  fluid  oil  that  haa 
raQcived  the  former  denomination,  and 
which  baa  been  employed  for  lubricating 
delicate  horological  machinery.  Id  tbii 
place,  we  have  t«  describe  an  improTed 
mode  of  obtaining  it  ^m  olive  oil  by  Mr. 
Henry  Wilkinaon,  of  Pall  Mall,  and  which 
ii  eonddered  to  be  peculiarly  raluahle  for 
lubricating  the  pivots  and  other  rubbing 
surfaces  of  chronometer*.  The  beat  olive 
(tat  peculiar  bland  fla*our.  which  fite  it  for  the  table,  and  which  appears  to 
arise  principally  from  the  quantity  of  mueilage  and  water,  either  held  in  solu- 
tion, or  mechanically  mixed  with  It.  By  keeping  one  oi  two  ysan  in  jars,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  mucilage  and  water  subside*,  whicQ  renders  such 
oil  not  only  chewier,  but  better  qualified  far  yielding  a  greater  proportion  of 
part  oil  than  that  which  is  recently  expressed  from  the  fruiL  Two  or  three 
gallons  skimmed  f^m  the  surfkce  of  a  Uu^  jar  that  ha*  remained  at  rest  for 
twelve  months  or  upwards,  is  preferable  to  any  succeeding  portion  from  tbe 
same  jar,  and  may  be  considered  the  cream  of  uie  oiL  Having  pn 
oil  in  the  first  instance,  put  about  one  gallon  into  a  cast-iron  vessel 
holding  two  gallons ;  place  it  over  a  slow  clear  fire,  keeping  a  thermometer 
suspended  in  it ;  and  when  the  temperature  rises  to  220°,  check  the  heat,  never 
allowing  it  to  exceed  230°,  nor  descend  below  212°,  for  one  hour,  by  which  time 
the  whole  of  the  water  and  acetic  acid  will  be  evaporated;  the  oil  is  then 
exposed  to  a  temperature  of  30*  to  36°  for  two  or  three  days,  (consequently 
winter  is  preferable  for  the  preparation,  m  avoiding  ^e  trouble  and  expense  of 
producing  artificial  cold) ;  by  this  operation  a  conaidetable  portion  is  congealed; 
and  while  in  tbisstate,  pour  the  whole  on  a  muslin  filter,  to  allow  the  fluid  por- 
tion to  run  through ;  the  solid,  when  dissolved,  may  be  used  for  common  pur- 
poses. Lastly,  the  fluid  portion  must  be  filtered  once  or  more,  throueh  newly 
Eepared  aujroal  charcoal,  grossly  pondered,  or  rather  broken,  and  placed  on 
bulous  paper  in  a  wire  frame  wiUiin  a  funnel ;  bv  which  operation,  rancidity 
(if  any  be  present)  is  entirely  removed,  and  the  oil  is  rendered  perfectly  bright 
and  colourlen. 

Under  the  article  CAnotx,  tbe  reader  will  find  accounts  of  several  patented 
processes  for  obtaining  the  elame,  or  pure  oily  principle,  &om  the  cocoa-nut, 
palm,  and  other  concrete  vegetable  oils,  so  that  we  need  not  repeat  them  tmder 
the  pretent  bead ;  but  the  extremely  rude  and  ineffective  maciuDery  employed 
by  the  natives  for  expressing  oils,  in  those  countries  from  whence  we  derive  our 


tlrong  light  tha  wivoutagsi  that  might  mult  from  the  introductioD  of  imptxived 
machiDBr;  iu  diote  paitt.  Dr.  Dary  infonni  lu  tb»t  the  meani  uwd  by  the 
SingiJeu  for  tbi«  purpose,  conaiit*  metely  of  a  few  upright  polei  stuck  in  the 
grouDd,  (upporting  two  par*llel  horisontal  ban  between  tbain ;  between  the«e, 
tbe  bag!  .containing  tbe  aseda  are  put,  in  the  manner  reprMinted  in  the  uib- 
joiiwd  akatch,  praawire  being  given  to  the  b<)g«  by  moeni  of  a  perpendicular 


lever  which  fbrcea  the  hotiioDtal  ban  toeether.  The  native  dl  prett  enidoyed 
at  Madraa,  and  other  parti  of  the  East,  baa  soniewhat  more  the  character  of  a 
machine.  The  machiiie  is  large  and  substantia],  and  a  great  amount  of  animal 
force  is  wanted  in  operating  by  it.  The  annexed  drawing  is  taken  from  amodel 
recently  brought  fVom  India  and  deposited  b  the  museum  of  the  Asiatic  Society. 


a  repreieni*  a  mortar  about  six  feel  high,  usually  fonned  out  of  a  block  of  granite, 
but  soDietimei  of  wood ;  in  both  caaei,  there  is  as  much  of  the  substance  sunk 
into  the  ground  as  remains  above  it;  i:  is  a  pestle,  the  upper  extremity  of  which 
fit*  loosely  in  the  jneee  of  timber  d;  at  e  is  another  piece  of  timber,  atlacbed  by 
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cord*  to  d,  (by  puwng  rouiiil  the  projecting  pini  ihown)  with  iti  lo^rer  end  mop- 
tiied  Uld  bolted  to  the  horizontal  lever  g  ;  one  of  the  endi  of  this  lever  is  forked, 
u  at/  >o  aa  topau  into  and  around  a  groove  made  m  the  mortar;  the  lower 
part  b  of  the  mortar,  enlarged  in  iti  dimenuona,  aervei  aa  a  reit  for  the  lever  g, 
and  tu  give  steadine*!  to  the  apparatna.  To  put  this  roacbine  into  operation,  a 
nan  dU  upon  the  end  ;  of  the  norizontal  lever,  which  bj  the  connecting  ban 
*  and  d,  cauie  the  peade  *  to  prew  hard  against  the  ndea  of  the  mortar,  and  a 
circular  motion  ii  given  to  the  peitle  by  attaching  a  pair  of  oxen  to  the  yoke 
h,  who  draw  it  round.  An  oil  prc«  on  the  lame  principle  aa  this,  ii  described 
by  Dr.  Buchanan,  ai  being  uied  by  the  oil  maken  of  Bangalore  for  expreuing 
varioui  kinds  of  oil  These  mills  receive  a  quantity  of  seed,  equal  to  about 
2j  of  our  Winchester  bushels,  to  which  in  the  course  of  grinding,  about 
2|  quarts  of  water  are  gradually  added.  The  grinding  continues  for  six 
hours,  when  the  farinaceous  parts  of  the  seed  and  the  water  form  a  cake, 
and  diii  baring  been  removed,  the  oil  (about  5J  gallons  in  quantity)  is  found 
clean  and  pore  m  the  bottom  of  the  mortar,  from  whence  It  is  taken  by  a  cup. 
Tbe  mill  requires  the  labour  of  two  men  and  four  oxen,  and  grinds  twice  a 
day,  thus  making,  b  the  whole,  but  1 1  gallons  per  day ;  and  if  this  be  all  that 
so  laree  a  machine  and  so  great  a  power  can  [lerform,  how  miserably  ineffective 
must  be  the  Singalese  machine  we  first  described.  The  writer  of  this  article 
was  so  forcibly  impressed  with  this  defective  mode  of  oil-presung  a  few  yean 
■eO|  as  to  lead  him  to  devise  some  powerful  machine,  in  which  the  combinationi 
should  be  few,  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  that  should  be  easily  made  by  tlie 
roughest  rural  workman  at  a  triSing  expense,  and  be,  as  much  as  possible,  self- 
acting.  The  approbation  which  the  principle  of  these  presses  have  met  with 
from  professional  engineers,  and  the  practical  experience  which  the  inventor 
bai  had  of  their  utility  and  convenience  in  a  nearly  nmilar  application,  induces 
him  to  give  a  brief  description  of  them  in  this  place ;  in  the  penital  of  which 
the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  especially  designed  for  die  nirel 


tnanufocture  of  oil  on  the  ipot  where  tbe  seeds  grow.  This  roacbine  consists 
Nmply  of  three  pieces  of  wood ;  an  upright  piece  is  fixed  firmly  m  the  ground, 
(a  tree  would  answer  tbe  purpose  well,]  near  the  lower  end  of  which,  and  also 
at  tbe  upper  extremity,  at«  projecting  pieces,  the  upper  one  forming  die  joint  of 
the  long  horizontal  lever,  and  the  lower  one  the  joint  of  the  short  vertical  one ; 
to  strengthen  these  joints  a  strap  of  iron  is  laid  over  them,  and  round  the 
upriglit  post,  and  iron  bolls  are  passed  through  each  to  form  the  centre,  or 
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mpiKirt  the  vertieal  lever  when  it  ia  llinnrn  beck.  It  w31  be  obierved  that  s 
roller  u  fixed  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  vertical  lever,  which,  running  upon 
the  inclined  plane  of  tbe  horiiontal  lever,  renden  the  friction  of  theie  parti, 
when  in  contact,  vtey  trifling:  but  what  we  conrider  ai  the  moat  importart 
result  of  this  peculiar  combination  of  two  leven  (which  are  both  of  the  tccond 
eUu)  ii,  that  the  effect  of  the  power  employed  i«  but  little  at  the  comnienee- 
ment  of  tbe  operation,  hut  that  the  preuuie  ia  eontinuBllj  increaaing  during  the 
operation,  and  become*  prodigiouily  great  lowaida  the  cloae  of  it,  which  ia 
owing  to  the  preiaure  on  the  vertical  lever  constantly  sccumulating  (of  itielf 
without  attention)  u  it  approaches  the  fulcniin  of  the  horiiontal  lever.  Now 
(his  ia  preciiel;  what  ii  wanting  in  oi]  or  wine'presaing :  if  h  great  preaiure  be 
given  at  the  hnt,  the  bags  burat  and  tbe  liquid  ia  lost.  It  ia  obvious,  from  tbe 
■ketch,  that  tbe  Indian  who  ia  seated  in  a  swing,  nupended  b>  the  lever,  ia  the 
acting  force ;  and  as  ibis  force  is  obtained  not  only  without  labonr,  but  by  rest 
to  the  individual,  there  cannot  he  an  easier  mods  of  producing  a  mechanical 
effect,  especially  as  some  attendance  to  the  piocei*  going  forward  ia  necessary. 
A  iboemaker,  or  a  tailor,  might,  indeed,  earr^  on  the  buainess  of  their  crafts, 
■nd,  at  the  tame  time,  wore  an  oil  or  a  wine-presa  upon  the  tune  priuciple. 
Hie  design  having  been  made  with  reference  to  the  conical  bagi  employed  in 
India  for  the  puniose,  will  account  for  this  (leculiarity  in  the  drawing,  as  well 
as  ia  the  mbjomed  modification  of  tbe  machine,  which  b  merely  an  extension 
of  tbe  principle  to  the  forming  of  a  double  press.    By  this  arrangement  double 


the  effect  it  produced  at  about  half  the  additional  cost  of  one  press ;  and  if  both 
presaes  were  worked  together  (which  might  ulwaya  be  the  caae),  instead  of  the 
central  post  being  fixed  in  tbe  ground,  it  might  be  put  on  a  movable  atnnd,  as 
the  weight  of  force  of  one  press  would  counterbalance  that  of  tbe  other.  Tliia 
figure  likewise  shows  two  convenient  modes  of  wotking  the  press  with  very 
little  attention ;  to  one  of  the  horizontal  levers  a  rope  ia  luapended,  having 
hooka  at  convenient  distances,  upon  which  such  weights  may  be  bung  as  may 
be  found  necessary  to  give  the  required  pressure ;  to  the  other  is  niipended  a 
bucket  (the  capacity  of  which  would  be  regulated  by  the  circumstHnces),  to 
take  advantage  of  a  descending  current  of  water  (if  (he  locality  admits  of  it), 
or  of  a  reservoir,  or  supply  pipe,  that  might  be  railed  to  a  proper  elevation  for 
filUng  i(  i  when  the  operation  is  completed,  as  represented  on  one  aide  of  the 


preta,  Qie  bucket  falling  ■gainit  ■  tail-piece  fixed  upright  in  Balwiinal  or  guitar, 

rni  ft  valve,  let*  all  the  wAtet  out  d'  the  bucket,  and  rdiavea  the  prea  frov 
rorce  of  its  weight  Tbui  in  a  tituation  where  water  i*  pfentiful,  ■  number 
of  large  presaei,  charged  with  the  necenarj  materiali  for  obtaiuiiig  tnl,  or  wine 
juice,  might  be  filled  over-night ;  the  next  morning  the  bnckele  would  lie  found 
diwhai^ed  at  their  water,  and  the  previoui^  empty  t«ei[deDla  be  found  filled  with 
cnl  without  raiy  attendance  vrbatever.  It  i^perhapi,  deaerriBg  of  notice,  that  the 
aalf-acting  property  of  these  prenea  ad^tti  dwm  fbr  ntuattona  where  adTaot^ 
could  he  laif^n  of  ihe  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide ;  the  riaing  of  dw  water 
would  thuB  fill  llie  bucketa,  and,  upon  iti  falling,  leave  them  suspended  with 
their  icadi  to  da  the  work  ot  the  press;  the  return  of  the  tide  would  lake  off 
the  pressure  for  ihe  renewal  of  it  upon  its  descent;   and  thus,  everj  twelve 


unquestionauy,  the  hydrostatic  ptns,tnrented  hy  the  late  Hr.  Kamah.  A  preii 
of  thU  kind  was  sent  out  to  Ceylon,  by  govemmeut,  in  the  year  1B14,  which  was 
made  by  Hr,  Bramah  eiprevly  for  the  puipose  of  ezpressng  oil  from  the  coc«»> 
nut  kernel;  a  very  fidl  description  of  all  the  important  details  of  which  ia 
given  in  the  thirty-fourth  volume  of  the  JVantaelioni  iifiht  Soeitiy  of  Arlt.  But 
although. the  hydrostatic  prea  is  the  moat  economical  machine  that  the  capitalist 
can  employ,  its  expense  is  unsuited  to  the  means  of  the  small,  or  middle,  manu- 
Ikctiuren,  to  whom  a  press  of  some  kind  ia  indispensable ;  accordingly,  the  fol- 
lowing one  has  been  designed  to  meet  their  wants. 

The  annexed  figure  gives  a  front  view  of  the  machine,  excepting  that  the 
front  plate  which  encloses  the  lower  part  of  the  machine,  and  the  bearings  of 
the  axes  of  the  cam*  are  removed  to  show  better  the  conetmcliou.    a  o  a  is  a 


strong  frame  of  casl-iron  (it  may  be  of  wood  strongly  boiled  togelher)  ;  the  size 
may  be  as  circumsljuces  may  rrqiiirr ;  but  a  convenient  size  would  be  3  feet 
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hkb,  two  feet  vide,  and  1  foot  from  front  to  back.  &  is  the  preiting^head,  of 
■ond  wood,  formed  into  three  wedge-thaoed  teeth,  and  made  so  as  to  fit  into  a 
bed  eee,  of  a  corresponding  figure ;  <^a  are  two  cams,  firmly  attachc^d  to  two 
expanding  levers  ee,  which  are  loading  at  their  extremities  by  suspending 
thereto  any  required  number  of  flat  circuLur  weights :  to  each  of  the  cams  a  strong 
book,  bent  to  the  figure  olf  the  former,  is  fixed;  and  these  hooks  passing  through 
eyes,  or  staples,  in  the  head  of  the  press,  lift  it  up  when  the  pressure  is  taken 
<^  allow  it  to  descend  without  obstruction,  and  keep  them  alwajrs  connected. 
At  5r  is  aa  aperture  for  conveying,  by  means  of  a  pipe,  hot  air,  or  steam,  into 
the  chambers  ooo,  which  have  lateral  openings  one  into  the^other ;  the  angular 
roof  of  this  chamber  adapts  it  for  collecting  the  heat,  air,  or  yapour,  whence  it 

Esses  through  the  interposing  iron  plates  into  the  bl^g«  under  pressure.  The 
gs  being  placed  between  the  wedges  as  shown,  the  pressure  is  giyen  by  load- 
ing the  levers  (which  may  be  drawn  out  to  any  length  required),  whicn  gra- 
dually  causes  them  both  to  descend  to  the  position  shown  by  me  dotted  lines  e*  e* 
andf*f*;  at  which  time  the  cams  have  turned  a  quarter  round,  so  as  to  attain  a 
vertical  position  when  their  utmost  efiect  is  produced.  The  bags  between  the 
wedges  are  thus  compressed  by  a  great  force,  and  their  contents  reduced  to  hard 
dry  cakes,  while  the  expressed  oil  runs  off  in  the  angular  gutters  at  the  bottom, 
and  is  conducted  out  of  the  machine,  by  a  pipe,  into  a  proper  recipient. 

The  operation  being  completed,  the  pressure  is  taken  off  by  removing  the 
weights  (already  close  to  the  eround),  and  throwiitg  up  the  levers  which  lift  ihe 
head  of  the  press,  the  chief  labour  of  which  may  be  obviated  by  a  counter- 
balance weight.  The  oil  cakes  being  taken  out  of  the  press,  other  bags,  pre- 
viously prepared,  are  p|ut  in  their  place,  and  the  operation  renewed  simply  by 
loading  the  leveis,  leaving  them  to  do  their  work  unassisted,  and  accumulate  in 
power  as  they  move  through  their  assigned  space.  It  should  here  be  observed, 
that  owing  to  an  oversight  in  the  drawing,  the  levers  are  not  shown  as  fixed  iu 
the  best  position  for  commencing  the  operation.  They  should  be  placed  slightly 
inclined  from  the  vertical  position;  the  power  would  then  be  considerably 
lessened  at  the  beginning,  and  vastly  increased  towards  the  end.  The  extre- 
mities of  the  cams  are  furnished  with  strong  anti-fViction  rollers,  which  come 
into  action  at  the  end  of  the  process. 

The  action  and  power  of  this  press  may  be  described  and  estimated  thus: 
the  levers  e  e  being  JUed  to  the  cams  act  with  them  as  entire  pieces,  hence 
must  be  r^;arded  as  two  bent  levers,  in  which  the  points  of  pressure  are  con- 
stantly changing  their  position.  Now  supposing  5  ewt.  appended  to  each 
lever,  and  each  lever  when  drawn  out  to  be  ten  feet  long,  and  the  pressure 
to  be  given  at  one  inch  from  the  fulcrum,  this  would  give  a  power  of  120 
to  1,  or  60  tons  upon  the  head  of  the  nress.  The  head  of  the  press,  it  will  be 
observed,  moves  through  a  space,  the  treble  of  that  which  is  between  the 
opposite  planes  of  the  wedge-formed  teeth,  consequently,  the  power  is  here 
increased  threefold,  or  raised  to  180  tons ;  then,  by  applying  similar  levers  and 
weights  to  the  opposite  ends  of  the  axes  of  the  cams,  we  have  the  force  of  360 
tons  upon  the  goods  in  this  little  self-acting  lever  press.  The  friction  in  such  a 
machine  is  undoubtedly  considerable,  but  as  any  additional  force  within  the 
limits  of  the  strength  of  the  structure  may  obviously  be  added,  and  the  point 
of  pressure  be  brought  nearer  to  the  fulcrum  than  the  distance  mentioned,  at 
the  close  of  the  operation,  any  required  power  may  be  obtained  at  the  period 
when  it  is  wanted,  to  squeeze  the  cakes  tnoroughly  dry.  The  oil-maker  will  do 
well  to  consider,  tiiat  the  force  transmitted  to  the  screw  presses  as  well  as  by  the 
hydrostatic  is  mtermiuivef  and  not  a  conttant  ae^'aceumulating  force^  as  exerted 
by  the  lever  presses  we  have  just  described. 

Fith  CHI, — In  the  Greenland  fisheries,  the  blubber  produced  from  whales  is 
cut  into  small  pieces  and  packed  in  casks,  and  .when  it  arrives  in  England,  it  is 
in  a  putrid  state.  It  is  started  into  a  large  receiver,  containing  about  twenty 
tons.  There  is  a  semicircular  wire  grating  in  the  side  of  the  back,  close  to  the 
bottom,  through  which  the  fluid  parts  drain,  the  wires  being  sufficiently  close  to 
prevent  the  pieces  of  blubber  from  passing.  The  oil,  as  it  drains  through  this 
grate,  is  to  be  conducted  by  means  of  a  copper  pipe  into  another  back,  containuig 
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about  the  same  quantity.  When  this  receiver  is  full,  it  is  left  two  or  three 
hours  to  settle,  and  then  conducted  by  a  sluice  into  a  copper  heated  by  a  fire  in 
the  usual  way.  The  oil  is  stirred  until  it  has  acquired  heat  equal  to  225^  Fah- 
renheit; this  destroys  the  rancidity,  and  causes  the  mucilaurinous  matter  to 
settle  at  the  bottom.  As  soon  as  the  oil  has  received  the  before-mentioned 
heat,  the  fire  must  be  drawn,  and  about  half  a  tun  of  cold  water  pumped  upon 
the  surface  of  the  oil,  which  descending  coob  the  bottom  of  the  copper,  and 
prevents  the  adhesion  of  the  mucilaginous  matter  thereto.  The  oil  may  then 
oe  run  off  into  coolers,  and  when  quite  cold  be  drawn  off  into  casks  for  use. 

Whale  oil  may,  however,  be  purified,  by  a  system  of  filtering,  without  the 
aid  of  heat.  For  this  purpose,  the  long  cylindrical  bags  used  by  the  sugar 
refiners  are  sometimes  employed.  These  are  about  40  inches  long,  and  15 
inches  wide,  tiieir  mouths  being  distended  by  wooden  hoops.  They  are  made 
of  stout  canvass,  lined  with  flannel ;  and  between  these  two  substances  a  pack- 
ing of  powdered  charcoal,  or  bone  black,  is  quilted  throughout  in  a  stratum  of 
about  an  inch  thick,  which  detains  the  gelatinous  matter,  and  other  imnurities. 
This  oil  is  received  in  a  cistern,  containing  water  at  the  bottom  to  the  depth  of 
about  6  inches,  in  each  20  gallons  of  which  is  dissolved  about  an  ounce  of  blue 
vitriol,  which  nearly  divests  it  of  the  impurities  that  escaped  the  filter,  and  of 
the  unpleasant  odour  it  had  before.  But  it  is  further  cleansed  by  a  second  wash- 
ing, in  another  cistern  of  water,  wherein  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  several  days, 
and  then  filtered  several  times  throueh  charcoal;  and  lastly,  by  filtering  through 
canvass  and  flannel  without  charcoal. 

Amongst  the  numerous  papers  on  this  subject  that  have  appeared  in  the 
scientific  journals,  we  select  the  following  process,  recommended  by  Mr.  Dossie, 
where  the  utmost  purity  is  required,  and  particularly  for  the  woollen  manu- 
facture. 

"  Take  a  gallon  of  crude  stinking  oil,  and  mix  with  it  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
lime  slaked  in  the  air,  and  half  a  pint  of  water ;  stir  them  together,  and  when 
they  have  stood  some  hours,  add  a  pint  of  water,  and  two  ounces  of  pearl  ashes, 
and  place  them  over  a  fire  that  will  just  keep  them  simmering,  till  the  oil 
appears  of  a  light  amber  colour,  and  has  lost  aU  smell,  except  a  hot,  greasy, 
soaplike  scent  Then  superadd  half  a  pint  of  water,  in  which  an  ounce  of  sdt 
has  been  dissolved ;  and  having  boiled  them  half  an  hour,  pour  them  into  a 
proper  vessel,  and  let  them  stand  till  the  separation  of  the  oil,  water,  and  lime 
oe  made,  as  in  the  preceding  process.  Where  this  operation  is  performed  to 
prepare  oil  for  the  woollen  manufacture,  the  salt  may  be  omitted ;'  but  the 
separation  of  the  lime  from  the  oil  will  be  slower,  and  a  longer  boiling  will  be 
necessary.  If  the  oil  be  required  yet  more  pure,  treat  it  after  it  is  separated 
from  the  water,  &c.  according  to  the  second  process,  with  an  ounce  of  chalk,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  pearl  ashes,  and  half  an  ounce  of  salt" 

In  the  South-Sea  fisnery,  the  whalers  bring  home  their  oil  in  casks.  In 
consequence,  however,  of  the  wasteful  and  dangerous  nature  of  the  process 
adopted  for  obtaining  the  oil  from  the  blubber,  some  presses  have  lately  been 
sent  out  by  the  ships  to  express  the  oil  from  the  pieces  of  the  blubber  that  have 
been  boiled,  but  in  which  a  great  quantity  of  oil  still  remains.  All  this  oil  was 
formerly  allowed  to  remain  in  these  pieces,  called  **  scraps,**  and  was  with  them 
made  use  of  merely  as  fuel,  and  burned  under  the  "  try-pots  "  or  boilers ;  but  in 
consequence  of  tlie  extreme  inflammability  of  the  oil,  and  its  great  superabundance, 
serious  accidents  occurred  by  the  flames  issuing  from  the  furnace,  and  catching 
the  oil  in  the  try-pots.  By  the  use  of  the  subjoined  machine  (in  p.  204)  we 
understand  that  the  danger  beforementioned  has  been  obviated,  and  the  oil  con- 
tained in  the  scraps,  which  was  before  wasted,  now  forms  a  sensible  portion  of 
a  ship's  cargo.  It  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  John  Blythe,  an  intelligent  engi- 
neer, of  Limehouse. 

Description. — a aaa a  is  the  frame  of  the  press,  consisting  of  a  strong  cas^ 
iron  bed  and  head,  and  wrought-iron  jambs,  secured  at  each  end  by  nuts  and 
screws ;  5  is^  hollow  cylinder,  with  an  iron  plate  perforated  with  small  holes, 
resting  upon  ribs  in  the  bottom  of  the  cast-iron  cylinder,  as  shown  at  e ;  c  is  a 
spout  for  allowing  the  oil  to  nm  off;  (/  is  a  follower,  also  made  of  cast  iron ;  / 
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a  tcrcw  made  of  wrought  iron,  and  fitted  Into  an  internal  acrcw  in  the  wheel  g; 
A  ii  a  lever  for  Krewing  down  the  follower,  when  great  ipeed  and  but  little 
prenure  in  required.  ■  ia  a  bolt  which  ii  put  in  to  prevent  the  wheel  g  from 
turning  round,  which  then  becomcB  a  box  for  the  screw  to  work  through  ;  when 
greater  preMUTB  is  DeceMary,  tbiibolt  ii  withdrawn,  and  the  power  of  one  or  more 


men  applied  to  the  handles jj,  which  (urn  an  endless  screw,  and  give  motion  to  the 
wheel,  as  shown  at  e  ;  the  wheel  in  its  revolution  bite*  upon  the  underside  of 
the  head  of  the  press,  and  consequently  forces  the  screw  downward*,  with  the 
increased  power  of  the  endless  screw  and  wheel  and  main  screw.  The  ecrapi 
are  put  into  the  cylinder  warm,  with  a  mattress,  (wicker  basket,)  ]  of  an  inch 
thick  in  the  bottom,  to  prevent  the  hard  substance  from  filling  up  the  holes  at  e. 
Afler  tha  press  is  charged,  it  is  set  to  work  by  first  screwing  down  with  ttie 
iiogle  power  of  the  screw  and  lever,  and  finished  by  adding  Uie  power  of  the 
wheel  and  endless  screw. 

tfafwe  Oil  of  Laurel — This  extraordinary  and  valuable  production  is  sup- 
poaed  to  be  the  only  known  instance  of  a  perfectly  volatile  liquid  obtainable 
withoat  the  Aid  of  art.  It  ie  yielded  by  a  tree  of  considerable  height,  which  is 
found  in  tha  vast  forest*  tliat  cover  the  fiat  and  fertile  regions  between  the 
Oronooko  and  the  Paiime,  in  South  America.  The  wood  of  (hie  tree  is 
aromatic,  compact  Jn  its  texture,  and  of  a  brownish  colour,  and  its  root* 
abound  with  essential  oil  The  oil  i*  procured  by  striking  with  an  axe  the 
proper  vessels  in  the  internal  layers  of  tlie  bark  ;  while  a  calabash  is  held  to 
receive  the  fiuid  which  gushes  out  in  nich  abundance,  that  leveral  quarts  may 
be  caught  Gron  a  lingle  incision,  if  the  operation  be  performed  with  dexterity. 
In  manv  respecta  the  native  ml  resembles  the  essential  obtuncd  by  expression, 
dislillation,  and  other  artifidal  processes:  it  is,  however,  more  volatile  and 
highly  rectified  than  any  of  them,  it*  specific  gravity  hardly  exceeding  that  of 
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alcohol.  When  pure  it  is  colourless  and  transparent ;  its  taste  is  warm  and 
pungent ;  its  odour  aromatic,  and  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  oily  and  resinous 
^ice  of  the  conifera.  It  is  volatile,  and  evaporates  without  residuum  at  the 
ordinary  atmospheric  temperature.  It  is  inflammable,  and,  except  when  mixed 
with  alcohol,  gives  out  in  its  combustion  a  dense  smoke.  Neither  the  acids  nor 
the  alkalies  seem  to  exert  anv  sensible  action  upon  the  native  oil;  when  combined, 
however,  i»ith  sulphuric  acid,  the  mixture  assumes  a  momentaiy  brownish  tinge, 
but  soon  regains  its  transparency.  The  oil  of  laurel  dinolves  camphor, 
caoutchouc,  wax,  and  resins,  and  readily  combines  with  volatile  and  fixed  oils. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water;  soluble  In  alcohol  and  ether,  thoufh  the  specific 
eravitv  of  the  oil  exceeds  that  of  ether ;  the  compound  formed  by  combining 
them  m  the  proportion  of  part  of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter  floats  upon 
the  surface  of  pure  ether ;  and  may,  therefore,  be  the  lightest  of  all  known 
fluids.  To  the  chemist,  and  the  vegetable  physiologist  in  particular,  native  oil 
of  laurel,  elaborated  by  the  unassisted  hand  of  nature,  in  a  state  of  purity 
which  the  operose  processes  of  art  may  equal,  but  cannot  surpass,  presents  an 
interesting  subject  of  inquiry,  and  a  wide  field  of  speculation. 

The  Ou  of  Birch  Bark,  which  is  so  much  used  in  Russia  for  currying 
leather,  to  which  it  gives  a  peculiar  odour,  and  a  nower  of  resisting  moisture 
beyond  any  other  dressing,  is  prenared  in  the  following  manner  :--A  laree 
earthen  pot  is  filled  with  Uie  thin  white  paper-like  external  bark  of  the  bircn- 
tree,  carefully  separated  from  the  coarse  bark ;  the  mouth  of  this  pot  is  closed 
with  a  wooden  bung  perforated  with  several  holes.  The  pot  thus  prepared  is 
then  turned  with  the  mouth  downwards,  and  luted  with  clay  to  the  mouUi  of 
another  pot  of  the  same  size,  which  is  buried  in  the  ground.  The  upper  pot  is 
now  surrounded  with  fuel,  and  a  fire  is  made  and  continued  for  several  hours, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  pot.  When  the  operation  is  completed,  and  the 
apparatus  cooled  and  unluted,  the  lower  pot  is  found  to  contain  a  quantity  of 
liquid  equal  to  about  60  per  cent  by  weight  of  the  bark  employed ;  the  liquid 
consisting  of  a  brown  oil  mixed  with  pvroligneous  tar,  swimming  in  an  acid 
liquor.  In  some  places  iron  pots  have  been  substituted  for  the  earthen  pots, 
the  mouths  beinff  separated  by  an  iron  plate  pierced  with  holes.  The  peculiar 
odour  of  the  oil  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  a  resinous  matter  which  is  melted 
out  of  the  bark,  and  drops  into  the  lower  pot  during  the  process  of  distillation. 
In  conducting  this  operation  on  the  large  scale,  a  number  of  these  double  pots 
may  be  placM  in  the  horizontal  bed  of  a  reverberatorjr  fUmace,  with  the  lower 
pots  imbedded  up  to  their  necks  in  sand;  by  which  arrangement  a  great 
economy  of  f\^el  and  labour  will  be  attained. 

For  further  information  on  the  nature  and  applications  of  oil,  see  the  articles 
Spermaceti,  Tallow,  Wax,  Candles,  Fat,  Soap,  Elaine,  Steaein,  Ink, 
(Printers'^  Essential  Oils,  &c. 

OIL-COLOUR  CAKES.  A  convenient  preparation  for  the  use  of  artists, 
invented  by  Mr.  George  Blackman,  for  whicn  tnat  gentleman  was  awarded  a 
medal  by  the  Society  of  Arts.  Take,  uys  Mr.  Bla<£man,  of  the  clearest  gum 
mastich,  reduced  to  fine  powder,  four  ounces ;  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  one 

Sint ;  mix  them  together  in  a  bottle,  stirring  them  firequently  till  the  mastich  is 
issolved :  if  it  is  wanted  in  haste,  some  heat  may  be  applied,  but  the  solution 
is  best  when  made  cold.  Let  the  colours  to  be  made  use  of  be  the  best  that 
can  be  procured,  taking  care  that  by  washing,  &c.  they  are  broueht  to  the 
greatest  degree  of  fineness  possible.  When  the  colours  are  dry,  nind  them  on 
a  hard,  close  stone,  (porphyry  is  the  best,)  in  spirits  of  turpentme,  adding  a 
small  quantity  of  the  mastich  varnish.  Let  the  colours  so  ground  become  again 
dry,  then  prepare  the  composition  for  forming  them  into  cakes  in  the  following 
manner : — Procure  some  of  the  purdst  and  whitest  spermaceti  you  can  obtain ; 
melt  it  over  a  gentle  fire  in  a  clean  earthen  vessel ;  when  fluid,  add  to  it  one- 
third  of  its  weight  of  pure  poppy  oil,  and  stir  the  whole  wdl  together ;  these 
things  being  in  readiness,  place  the  stone  on  which  your  odours  were  ground 
on  a  frame  or  support,  and  oy  means  of  a  charcoal  fire  under  it  make  the  stone 
warm ;  next  grind  your  colour  fine  vrith  a  muller,  then  adding  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  mixture  of  poppy  oO  and  spermaceti,  work  the  whole  together 
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with  ft  muller  to  a  proper  consistence ;  take  then  a  piece  of  a  fit  size  for  the 
cake  you  intend  to  mase,  roll  it  into  a  ball,  put  it  into  a  mould,  press  it,  and  it 
will  be  complete.  When  these  cakes  are  to  be  used,  they  must  be  rubbed  down 
in  poppy,  or  other  oil,  or  in  a  mixture  of  spirits  of  turpentine  and  oO,  as  may 
best  suit  the  convenience  or  intention  of  the  artist 

OPERA-GLASS.  A  short  kind  of  telescope,  used  chiefly  in  theatres ;  it  is 
sometimes  called  a  "  diagonal  perspective,"  from  its  construction.  It  consists  of 
a  short  tube,  in  each  side  of  which  there  is  a  hole  exactly  against  the  middle  of 
a  plane  mirror,  which  reflects  the  rays  falling  upon  it  to  the  convex  glass, 
through  which  they  are  refracted  to  the  concave  eye-glass,  whence  they  emerge 
parallel  to  the  eye  at  the  hole  in  the  tube.  This  instrument  is  not  intended  to 
magnify  objects  more  than  about  two  or  three  times.  The  peculiar  artifice  is  to 
view  a  person  at  a  small  distance,  so  that  no  one  shall  know  who  is  observed, 
for  the  mstrument  points  to  a  different  object  from  that  which  is  viewed ;  and 
as  there  is  a  hole  on  each  side,  it  is  impossible  to  know  on  which  hand  the 
object  is  situated  which  you  are  looking  at 

OPIUM.  An  inspissated  gummy  juice,  which  is  obtained  chiefly  from  the 
white  poppy  of  the  East  {jMpaver  strnm^erum).  It  may  also  be  obtained,  but  in 
a  small  quantity,  from  the  other  species  of  poppy.  It  is  imported  from  Persia, 
Arabia,  and  other  warm  parts  of  Asia,  in  flat  cakes,  covered  w?th  leaves,  to 
prevent  their  sticking  together.  It  has  a  reddish  brown  colon.*,  and  strong 
peculiar  smell ;  its  tasle  is  at  first  nauseous  and  bitter,  but  this  soon  becomes 
acrid,  and  produces  a  slight  warmth  in  the  mouth.  lu  Turkey  the  white  poppy 
is  in  great  cultivation,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  opium.  After  the  flowering 
of  the  plant,  when  the  capsule  containing  the  seed  has  arrived  at  its  full  growth, 
slight  longitudinal  incisions  are  made  in  the  capsules  towards  the  evening.  A 
mil^y  juice  oozes  out,  which  is  collected  the  next  day.  The  excess  of  moisture 
being  evaporated  in  the  sun,  it  assumes  the  consistency  fitted  for  making  it  into 
cakes,  in  which  state  it  is  found  in  commerce.  This  is  called  Turkey  opium,  to 
distinguish  it  from  another  kind  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  which  is  gene- 
rally sofler  than  the  Turkey,  of  a  dai^er  colour,  less  bitter,  and  more  disagree- 
able to  the  taste,  and  has  an  unpleasant  empyreuraatic  smell.  When  opium  is 
soft  and  friable,  of  a  blackish  colour,  and  has  an  enipyreumatic  smell,  it  is  bad  : 
its  taste  should  be  bitter,  but  not  sweet. 

OPOBALSAM.  Tlie  most  precious  of  tlie  balsams ;  or  that  commonly  called 
Balm  of  Gilead.  The  true  balsam  is  of  a  pale  yellowish  colour,  clear  and 
transparent,  about  the  consistence  of  Venice  (urpentine,  of  a  strong,  penetrating, 
agreeable  aromatic  smell,  and  a  slightly  bitterish  pungent  taste. 

OPODELDOC.  A  solution  of  soap  and  alcohol,  with  the  addition  of  cam- 
phor and  volatile  oils.  It  is  used,  externally,  against  rheumatic  pains,  sprains, 
bruises,  and  other  like  complaints. 

OPTICS.  The  science  which  treats  of  the  nature  of  light,  and  the  pheno- 
mena of  vision.  Our  prescribed  limits  will  not  allow  of  our  giving  more  than 
a  brief  outline  of  the  elements  of  this  sublime  science,  which  has  employed  the 
pens  of  some  of  the  most  illustrious  philosophers  in  successive  ages,  whose 
works  upon  it  are  both  elaborate  and  numerous.  For  the  larger  portion  of  the 
matter  on  this  most  interesting  branch  of  natural  philsophy,  we  are  greatly 
indebted  to  Mr.  A.  Pritchard,  and  other  modern  authors  of  eminence. 

The  natural  progress  of  the  rays  of  light  is  in  straight  lines ;  yet,  like  all 
other  matter,  light  is  influenced  by  attraction,  which  sometimes  turns  it  out  of 
its  direct  course ;  tins  happens  when  it  passes  out  of  one  medium  into  another  of 
different  density,  as  from  air  into  water  or  glass,  or  from  water  or  glass  into  air. 
This  disposition  or  capability  of  light  to  be  bent,  is  called  its  refrangibiUty  ;  and 
the  change  of  direction  actually  assumed,  when  the  rays  enter  another  medium, 
18  called  refraction,  A  very  easy  experiment  will  convince  any  one  that  light  is 
influenced  by  some  peculiar  law  when  entering  or  leaving  one  medium  for 
another.  Put  one  end  of  a  stick  into  water,  and  it  will  appear  as  if  it  were 
broken.  This  effect  is  owing  to  the  ravs  of  light  being  attracted  or  drawn  out 
of  their  direct  course  on  entering  the  denser  medium  of  the  water.  It  is  neces- 
sary, however,  to  observe,  that  only  those  rays  which  enter  another  medium 
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obUqueiy,  suffer  refraction;   for  rays  which  fall  perpendicularly  are  equally 
attracted  on  all  sides,  and,  therefore,  have  no  tendency  to  deviate  in  any  direc- 
tion.    If  a  shilling,  or  any  other  conspicuous  hut  small  object,  he  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  a  basin,  and  the  spectator  retire  to  such  a  distance  that  the  edge  of 
the  vessel  just  nrevents  its  being  seen,  and  the  vessel  be  then  filled  with  water, 
the  shilling  wiU  become  perfectly  visible,  though  neither  it  nor  the  spectator 
change  their  place  in  the  slightest  degree.     In  this  experiment  the  spectator 
looks  at  the  snillinff  in  an  oblique  direction,  and  the  rays  proceeding  from  it,  by 
which  it  is  rendered  visible  after  the  water  has  been  poured  in,  are  bent  towarcb 
his  eye  on  entering  the  air.  The  greater  the  density  of  any  medium,  the  greater 
is  its  refractive  power ;  uid  of  two  refracting  media,  that  which  is  of  an  oily  or 
inflammable  nature,  vrill  have  a  greater  refracting  power  than  the  other.     The 
incident  anale  is  the  angle  made  by  a  ray  of  light  and  a  line  drawn  perpen- 
dicular to  the  refracting  surface,  at  the  point  where  the  ray  enters  the  surface  ; 
and  the  refracted  angle  is  the  angle  made  by  the  ray  in  the  refracting  mediwn, 
with  the  same  perpendicular  continued.    The  sine  of  the  angle  is  a  line  which 
serves  to  measure  the  angle,  bein^  drawn  from  a  point  in  one  leg,  perpendicular 
to  the  other.      In   the  subjoined  figure  A  C  D  is  the 
incident  angle,  H  C  £  the  reacted  angle,  and  B  (>  H 
the  angle  of  devicUion ;  A  F  is  the  sine  of  the  angle  of 
incidence ;  and  H  G  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction. 
It   may    seem   extraordinary'   that   li^t   should    pass 
more  directly  through  a  dense  than   through  a  rare 
medium;    but  it  has  been    ascertained   that  light  is 
subject  to  attraction  ;  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  discovered 
and  demonstrated  that  this  power  is  the  cause  of  refrac* 
tion.     The  truth  of  this  theory  is  confirmed  by  the  fact, 
that  the  change  in  the  direction  of  the  ray  commences, 
not,   as  might  be  supposed,  when   it  comes  in   con- 
tact with  the  refiracting  medium,  but  a  little  before  it 
reaches  the  surface;  and  the  incurvation  augments  in  proportion  as  it  approaches 
the  medium. 

The  term  lew  is  given  to  any  transparent  substance,  as  glass,  cr}'stal,  water, 
or  diamond,  having  one  or  both  surfaces  curved  to  collect  or  disperse  the  light 
transmitted  by  it.  The  lenses  in  general  use  are  made  of  glass,  and  are  usu^ly 
called  magnifying  glasses.  Glass,  however,  does  not  possess  a  greater  share  of 
the  magntfyine  property  than  other  transparent  substances.  Mankind  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  principle  of  refiraction  to  excellent  purpose  in  the  con- 
struction of  lenses ;  for,  by  grinding  the  p;lass  or  other  substance  thinner  at  the 
edges  than  in  the  middle,  those  rays  of  light  which  would  strike  upon  it  in  a 
straight  line,  or  perpendicularly,  if  it  were  plain,  strike  upon  it  obuquely,  and 
the  refraction  they  suffer,  causes  them  to  amverge  ;  on  the  contrary,  by  making 
the  glass  thinner  m  the  middle  than  at  the  sides,  the  rays  are  refracted  the  con- 
trary way,  and,  therefore,  become  divergent.  The  nature  of  refraction  through 
lenses  may,  perhaps,  be  rendered  more  clear,  if  we  reflect  that  all  curved  sur- 
faces are  composed  of  straight  lines  or  points,  infinitely  short,  and  inclining  to 
each  other  like  the  stones  in  the  arch  of  a  bridge.  When  parallel  rays  fall  upon 
a  surface  of  this  sort,  it  is  evident  that  those  only  which  enter  the  middle  part 
will  go  on  m  a  straight  direction  ;  those  which  strike  the  sides  will  strike  them 
obliquely,  and  will,  consequently,  be  made  to  converge.  If  the  surface  be  k 
perfect  curve,  it  is  clear  that  only  the  ray  that  strikes  the  centre  of  the  curve 
will  enter  it  in  a  straight  direction ;  all  the  rest  will  be  more  or  less  refracted, 
according  to  the  degree  of  obliquity  with  which  they  strike  the  surface,  and  the 
whole  of  the  refracted  rays  will  convene  to  a  point  called  the  focus. 

Glasses,  or  lenses,  are  usually  ground  for  opticid  purposes  into  eight  different 
forms,  1.  The  lens  may  be  flat  on  both  sides,  like  the  pane  of  a  window.  2. 
It  may  be  flat  on  one  side,  and  convex  on  the  other.  3.  It  may  be  convex  on 
both  sides.  4.  It  may  be  flat  on  one  side,  and  concave  on  the  other.  5.  It 
may  be  concave  on  both  sides.  6.  It  may  be  convex  on  one  side,  and  concave  * 
ou  the  other.  7.  It  may  have  one  side,  which  must  be  convex,  ground  into  little 
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facets,  while  tlie  other  side  is  plain.     8.  It  may  have  considerable  length  in  a 
triaogular  form.    No.  1  is  called  a  plane  glass  or  lens,  as  its  sides  are  parallel ; 


1.         s. 


s. 


7. 


No.  2,  a  plano-convex  lens ;  No.  3,  a  double  convex ;  No.  4,  a  plano-concave ; 
No.  6f  a  double  concave ;  No.  6,  a  meniscus ;  No.  7,  a  multiplying  glass ;  and 
No.  8,  a  prism.  The  term  iens  is  usually  given  to  such  glasses  or  substances 
only  as  either  magnify  or  diminish.  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  are  therefore  lenses ; 
No.  6  is  also  a  lens  when  its  surfaces  are  portions  of  different  spheres ;  but  when 
they  are  of  equal  radii,  or  parallel,  it  has  only  the  effect  of  a  ^lane  class. 
A  ray  entering  the  plane  glass,  No.  ],  will  ^be  refracted;  but  it  will  undergo 
another  refraction  on  its  emergence,  which  will  rectify  the  former ;  the  place 
of  the  object  will,  therefore,  ne  a  little  altered,  but  the  figure  will  remain 
the  same.  Suppose  A  B,  Fig,  1,  to  represent  a  solid  piece  of  glass  with  two 
parallel  surfaces,  an  incident  ray  £  F  will  be  refracted  into  F  G,  and  F  G  will 
be  refracted  on  passing  from  the  second  surface  into  G  H,  parallel  to  the  original 
direction  £F.     If  parallel  rays  enter  the  plano-convex  glass,  as  shown  by 

Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2,  the  ray  £  will  be  refrircted  upwards  to  F,  and  the  rav  K  will  be  refracted 
downwards  to  the  same  point ;  there  they  will  cross,  and  then  go  onward  in  a 
straight  line,  and  continue  to  diverge  till  intercepted  by  some  obstacle. 

When  parallel  rays  fall  upon  a  double  convex 
glass,   K  G,  they  will  be  refracted   still  more  ^ 

abruptly,  and  meet  sooner  in  a  point  or  prin-  ,.  '' 

cipai  focus  at  F.  The  distance  or  this  focus  is 
equal  to  the  semi-diameter  of  the  circle  which  the 
convexity  of  the  glass  continued,  would  produce. 
Either  this  glass  or  the  former,  as  they  collect 
the  rays  of  the  sun  into  a  point,  will  bum  at 
that  point,  the  whole  force  of  the  rays  that  pass 
through  them  being  concentrated  there. 

From  all  luminous  objects,  the  rays  of  light 
proceed  in  a  state  of  divergence ;  but  when  the 
distance  from  which  they  come  is  very  great, 
the  quantity  of  divergence  is  too  small  to  require  notice.  The  fixed  stars 
and  the  sun,  for  example,  are  so  immensely  distant,  that  their  rays  are 
always  considered  as  parallel;  and  it  is  only  parallel  rays  which  are  con- 
verged to  a  focus  in  the  manner  described.  Divergent  rays  proceeding  from 
a  point,  OS  the  flame  of  a  candle,  will  be  differently  affected.  If,  therefore, 
a  candle  be  placed  exactly  at  the  focal  distance  of  a  single  or  double  convex 
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lens,  the  rays  will  emerge  parallel  to  each  other.  If  the  candle  be  placed 
nearer  to  the  elass  than  its  focal  distance,  the  rays,  after  passing  through  ttie 
glass,  will  no  longer  be  parallel,  but  separate  or  diverge.  If  Uie  candle  be 
placed  still  further  off,  the  rays  will  then  strike  the  glass  more  nearly  parallel, 
and  will,  therefore,  upon  passm^  through,  converge  or  unite  at  a  distance  behind 
the  glass,  more  nearly  approachmg  the  distance  at  which  parallel  rays  would  be 
converged.  After  tne  rays  have  united  in  a  focus,  they  will  cross  each  other, 
and  form  an  inverted  picture  of  the  flame  of  a  candle,  which  may  be  received 
on  a  piece  of  paper  placed  at  the  meeting  of  the  rays  behind.  The  cause  of 
the  inversion  of  the  image  is  evident,  the  upper  rays  being  those  which  come 
from  the  under  part  of  the  luminous  body ;  and  the  under  rays,  on  the  contrary, 
coming  from  the  upper  part. 

In  looking  through  a  plano-convex  or  double  convex  lens,  the  object  appears 
magnified  agreeably  to  the  rule,  that  we  see  every  thing  in  the  direction  of  the 
lines  in  which  the  rays  last  approach  the  eye ;  consequently,  the  larger  the 
angle  under  which  an  object  is  seen,  the  larger  that  object  will  appear.  From 
lenses  the  reverse  in  form  to  those  we  have  noticed,  we  naturally  expect  opposite 
effects ;  accordingly,  the  attractive  and  refractive  powers  of  a  plano-concave 
and  double-concave  lens  are  not  towards  the  centre,  but  towards  the  circum- 
ference. Parallel  rays  falling  upon  these  lenses  diverge,  or  are  dispersed  Rayft 
already  divergent  are  rendered  more  so,  and  convergent  rays  are  made  less 
convergent ;  hence  objects  seen  through  one  of  these  glasses  appear  smallei 
than  to  the  naked  eye.  Let  a  6, 
in  the  subjoined  figure,  represent         _  D 

an  arrow,  which  would  be  seen  by  ^ 
the  eye,  if  no  lens  were  before  it, 
by  the  convergent  rays  achi;  but 
iz  the  double-concave  glass  D  H 
be  interposed  between  the  object 
and  the  eye,  the  ray  a  c  will  be 
bent  towards  g,  and  the  ray  (t 
will  be  bent  towards  A,  and  conseouently  both  will  be  useless,  as  they  do  not 
enter  the  eye.  The  object,  then,  will  be  seen  by  the  rays  aobr,  which,  on  enter- 
ing the  glass,  will  be  refracted  into  the  lines  o  c  and  r  t ;  and,  according  to  the 
rule  laid  down,  the  object  will  be  seen  in  the  last  direction  of  tbese  rays ;  there- 
fore, as  the  angle  ocr  is  so  much  smaller  than  the  angle  acb,  the  arrow 
necessarily  appears  diminished ;  and  as,  with  the  diminution  of  its  apparent 
size,  we  connect  the  idea  of  its  being  further  ofi^  it  seems  to  be  at  the  dis- 
tance n  m. 

The  miniscus  acts  like  a  convex  lens  when  it  is  thickest  in  the  middle,  that 
is,  when  its  convex  surface  is  a  portion  of  a  less  sphere  than  its  concave  one ; 
on  the  contrary,  when  it  is  thinnest  in  the  middle,  or  has  its  concave  surface  a 
portion  of  a  less  sphere  than  the  other,  it  has  the  effect  of  a  concave  lens.  The 
axis  of  a  lens,  is  a  line  supposed  to  be  drawn  through  the  centre  of  its  spherical 
surfaces.  When  one  side  of  the  lens  is  plane,  the  axis  is  perpendicular  to  that 
side.  The  axis  of  a  lens  continued,  would  pass  exactly  through  the  centre  of 
that  sphere,  of  which  the  lens  is  the  segment.  The  focus  of  a  plano-convex  lens 
is  at  a  distance  from  the  convex  surface  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  sphere 
of  which  it  is  a  part;  and  that  of  a  double  and  equally  convex  lens  is 
at  half  the  same  distance.     The  distance  of  the  focus  of  a  solid  globe  or  ball 


is  seen  through  the  glass  E  H  by  the  ray  B  A  that  passes  through  the  surface 
F  G,  the  object,  by  the  eye  at  A,  will  be  seen  at  B ;  the  ray  B  G  passes  through 
the  surface  G  H,  and  after  refraction  comes  to  the  eye  in  the  direction  of  A  D, 
as  it  proceeded  from  D,  and  therefore  the  object  appears  atD;  and  for  the  same 
reason,  through  the  surface  F  E,  it  appears  at  C ;  consequently,  there  will  be 
tlie  appearance  of  as  many  objects  as  there  are  flat  surfaces  on  the  glass,  for 
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each  of  them  shows  the  same  object  In  a  different  place.    The  disposition  of  the 
rays  of  light  to  be  turned  back  into  the  medium  from  whence  they  came,  is 


called  their  r^exihUxty;  the  change  of  direction  produced  by  their  beine  actually 
turned  back,  is  called  reflection.  All  objects  which  are  not  themselvesluminous 
are  rendered  visible  by  reflection ;  and  glass,  crystal,  water,  and  the  most  pellucid 
media,  reflect  a  portion  of  the  rays  of  light  which  fall  on  them,  or  their  forms 
and  substance  could  not  be  distinguished.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  of 
the  incident  light  is  not  reflected  from  any  surface,  however  bright,  smooth, 
and  opaque.  It  is  calculated  that  the  best  mirrors  reflect  little  more  than  half 
the  light  they  receive ;  the  part  lost  consists  of  two  portions,  one  of  which, 
and  by  far  the  largest,  being  absorbed  by  the  mirror,  and  the  other,  scattered 
by  irregular  reflection.  Light  is  always  lost,  in  passing  through  the  most  trans- 
parent bodies,  by  the  same  Taws. 

The  different  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light  is  demonstrated  by  the  prism. 
If  a  beam  of  light  from  the  sun  be  let  into  a  darkened  room,  and  be  received 
upon  a  white  screen  or  opposite  wall,  it  will  form  a  circular  image,  and  will  be 
01  one  uniform  whiteness.  If  a  prism  be  interposed,  so  that  the  light  must 
pass  through  it  before  it  reaches  the  wall,  the  image  is  no  longer  circular  or 
white;  it  assumes  an  oblong  shape,  terminated  by  semicircular  arches,  and 
exhibits  seven  different  colours.  This  oblong  image  is  called  the  spectrum. 
In  the  whole  range  of  philosophical  experiment,  a  more  beautif\il  appearance 
cannot  be  presented  to  the  eye,  and  instructive  nature  will  appear  not  less  extra- 
ordinary than  its  beauty,  when,  it  is  considered,  that  the  investigation  of  the 
cause  of  it  led  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  form  the  flrst  rational  theory  of  the  cause 
of  colours.  The  seven  colours  of  the  spectrum  are  called  the  originalj  or  pri- 
mary colours.  If  a  spectrum  be  divided  into  100  parts,  the  red  part  of  it  is 
found  to  occupy  11  of  these  parts;  the  orange  8,  the  yellow  14,  the  green  17, 
the  blue  17,  tne  indigo  11,  and  the  violet  22.  The  red  part  of  the  spectrum 
28  nearest  the  prism ;  and  the  violet,  at  the  greatest  distance.  It  is  clear,  from 
this,  that  light  is  not  homogenous,  because  the  attractive  power  of  the  prism  is 
greater  upon  some  parts  of  it  than  upon  other  parts.  Accordingly,  it  is  gene- 
rally concluded  that  the  solar  beam  or  white  light  is  composed  of  particles 
differing  in  size  and  density ;  that  this  difference  of  their  size  and  density  is 
the  cause  of  their  being  differently  refrangible ;  and  that  the  separation  of  the 
rays  of  one  or  more  sizes  from  the  rest,  by  various  means,  produces  all  the  diver- 
sity of  colours  which  affect  our  sight.  It  is  found,  that  the  red  part  of  light  is 
capable  of  struggling  through  thick  and  resisting  mediums,  when  all  the  other 
colours  are  stopped.  Thus,  the  sun  appears  red  when  seen  through  a  fog. 
The  particles  which  compose  orange  light  are  next,  in  size  and  refrangibility,  to 
the  red ;  and  so  on  to  the  violet,  which  consists  of  the  smallest  particles,  and 
which  are,  therefore,  the  most  turned  out  of  their  course.  White  is  composed 
of  all  the  primary  colours,  mixed  together  in  their  due  proportions.  When 
bodies  reflect  the  rays  of  light  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  exist  in  the  solar 
beam,  they  appear  white ;  when  they  reflect  none  of  the  rays,  they  appear  black. 

Convex  lenses  in  their  simple  state  have  been  applied  to  collect  the  heat  of 
the  sun's  rays,  for  purposes  similar  to  those  of  burning  mirrors.     A  burning 
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lens  must  be  convex ;  a  burning  mirror,  concave ;  because  both  prodace  their 
efiect  by  concentrating  into  a  focus  the  rays  of  light  and  heat  incident  upon  a 
large  surface.  As  the  rays  which  pass  through  a  convex  lens,  or  are  reflected 
from  a  concave  mirror,  are  united  at  its  focus,  their  effect  is  so  much  the 
greater,  as  the  surface  of  the  lens  or  mirror  exceeds  that  of  the  focus.  Thus, 
if  a  lens  four  inches  in  diameter  collect  the  sun's  rays  into  a  focus  at  the  dis- 
tance of  one  foot,  the  focal  image  will  not  be  more  than  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
broad.  The  surface  of  this  circle  is  1600  times  less  than  the  surface  of  the 
lens,  consequently  the  density  of  the  sun's  rays  within  it  is  proportionately 
increased.  It  has  been  found,  that  large  lenses  and  mirrors  burn  with  irresis- 
tible intensity  when  properly  constructed,  dispersing  the  hardest  metals  and 
other  substances  into  gas,  uAen  in  a  few  seconds.  See  Burnimo  Glass,  and 
the  various  other,  optical  instruments,  under  their  respective  names. 

ORES.  The  natural  bodies  whence  metals  are  extracted.  Metallic  sub- 
stances, when  found  pure,  are  called  native;  but  when  combined  with  other 
substances,  as  they  generidly  are,  they  are  denominated  ores.  As  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  be  acquainted  with  the  materials  of  which  ores  are  com- 
posed, as  well  as  the  simplest  and  easiest  processes  by  which  they  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  we  deem  it  necessary  to  give  the  following  brief  account 
uf  the  modes  of  reduction  usually  adopted. 

Oret  of  Gold, — Gold  exists  in  nature  onlv  in  the  metallic  state ;  but  it  is 
scarcely  ever  found  perfectly  pure,  for  it  is  alloyed  in  difierent  proportions  with 
silver,  copper,  tellurium,  and  some  other  metals.  When  it  is  alloyed  with  silver 
or  copper,  or  even  with  both,  the  gold  retains  its  ductility ;  but  when  combined 
wiUi  tdlurium,  its  distinctive  characters  entirely  disappear.  The  presence  of 
gold  may  easily  be  detected  hy  treating  the  mineral  supposed  to  contain  it  with 
nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  dropping  munate  of  tin  into  tne  solution.  If  the  solu- 
tion contains  any  gold,  a  piuple  precipitate  hnmediately  appears.  Native  gold 
ought  to  be  dissolved  in  nitro-muriatic  acid ;  the  silver,  if  anv  is  present,  falls 
to  the  bottom  in  the  state  of  muriate,  and  may  be  separated  by  filtration,  and 
weighed.  Pour  sulphate  of  iron  into  the  solution,  and  uie  gold  is  precipitated  in 
the  metallic  state.  The  copper,  if  any  is  present^  may  be  precipitated  oy  means 
of  a  plate  of  iron ;  the  presence  of  iron  may  be  ascertained  bjr  aropping  tincture 
of  nutgalls  into  a  portion  of  the  solution.  'The  auriferous  pyntes  may  be  treated 
with  diluted  nitrous  acid,  which  dissolves  the  iron,  and  separates  the  sulphur ; 
the  gold  remains  insoluble,  and  is  found  in  the  state  of  small  grains.  In  the 
Hungarian  gold  mines,  which  are  the  richest^yet  known  in  the  old  continent, 
the  attentioii  of  the  miner  is  not  merely  limited  to  the  ttrines  of  ore,  but  to  the 
whole  contents  of  the  vein,  which  are  usualljr  extracted,  and  raised  to  the  sut^ 
face  in  large  masses.  These  masses  are  distributed  to  the  workmen,  who  break 
them  down,  first  with  large  hammers,  and  afterws^  with  smaller  ones,  till  they 
are  reduced  to  pieces  of  the  size  of  a  walnut ;  the  native  gold,  with  the  matrix 
attached  to  it,  is  a§|ain  to  be  broken  by  hand  into  still  smSler  pieces,  by  which 
means  other  impurities  and  stony  matters  are  separated.  The  ore  is  then  intro- 
duced into  a  wooden  box,  floored  widi  cast-iron  plates,  and,  by  the  action  of  two 
or  more  heavy  sp^is  of  oak,  which  are  shod  witn  iron,  and  alternately  worked 
like  the  common  stamping  mill,  it  is  reduced  to  a  fine  powder ;  this  powder, 
which  is  called  flour,  is  then  removed  into  a  vessel  like  a  large  basm,  ana  mixed 
with  such  a  quantity  of  salt  and  water  as  will  render  it  damp ;  the  workman 
then  takes  a  thin,  porous  leather  bag,  introduces  a  quantity  of  mercury  into  it, 
and,  by  regular  and  continued  pressure,  forces  the  mercury,  in  very  minute 
drops,  through  the  leather.  In  this  divided  state  it  falls  upon  the  pulverized  ore, 
and  is  immediately  kneaded  up  with  it,  till  the  requisite  quantity,  which  depends 
on  the  proportion  of  gold,  has  been  added.  After  completme  this  part  of  the 
process,  the  next  object  is  to  incorporate  the  mercury  and  gom :  Uiis  is  efiected 
by  rubbing  the  mixture  together  for  some  time  by  means  of  a  wooden  pestle ; 
the  mixture  is  then  heated  in  a  proper  vessel,  and  subjected,  for  (hree  or  four 
days,  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water ;  and,  lastly,  the  mixture  is  to  be  care- 
fully washed  by  small  parcels  at  a  time,  so  that  the  earthy  particles  may  be 
carried  ofl*  by  the  water ;  the  mercury,  combined  with  the  gold,  only  remains 
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bebind  in  the  fonn  of  amalgam.  A  portion  of  this  mercury  is  then  separated, 
hy  pressure,  in  a  leathern  bag,  and  the  remainder  is  driven  off  by  distillation, 
Iratinff  behind  the  gold  and  silver,  with  which  it  may  be  alloyed.  When  thia 
metal  is  found  in  other  ores,  they  are  first  roasted,  to  disperse  the  volatile  prin- 
ciples, and  to  oxidize  the  other  metals.  The  gold,  which  is  but  little  subject  to 
oxidation,  is  extracted  by  amalgamation  or  by  cupellation,  or  either  methods, 
adapted  to  each  ore,  according  to  its  properties  or  constituent  parts.  The  metal 
obtained  in  these  ways  is  always  more  or  less  alloyed,  particularly  with  silver 
and  copper.  The  first  step  in  its  purification  is  the  process  of  cupellation.  (See 
CuPBLLATioM.)  The  gold,  after  it  haa  been  submitted  to  this  process,  is  often 
aDoyed  with  silver,  which,  being  nearly  as  difficult  of  oxidation,  is  not  removed 
by  the  action  of  lead ;  and  hence  the  necessity  of  the  operation  denominated 
parting,  for  which  see  Partinq. 

Ores  of  PkUhmm, — The  whole  of  the  platinum  which  has  been  brought  to 
Europe,  has  been  previously  subjected  to  the  process  of  amalgamation  in  South 
America;  and  hence  it  happens  that  a. small  quantity  of  mercuiy  remains  in 
it.  In  treating  the  ores,  therefore,  the  first  object  is  to  separate  the  mercury  by 
means  of  heat,  either  in  an  open  ladle,  or  in  an  earthy  retort ;  the  platinum 
remaining  after  the  mercury  is  thus  driven  off,  appears  much  yeUower,  because 
the  particles  of  gold  dispersed  through  it  exhibit  tneir  peculiar  colour.  Proust's 
method  of  analysis  is,  nrst,  to  separate  the  sand  with  which  the  erains  of  pla- 
tinifm  are  mixed,  by  exposing  them  to  a  blast  of  air.  <  By  heat  he  evaporates 
the  mercury,  which  stilladheres  to  them,  and  then  picks  out  the  grains  of  gold, 
which  are  always  mixed  with  platinum,  and  which  are  thus  rendered  visible. 
The  ore  is  then  dissolved  in  an  acid  composed  of  one  part  of  nitre,  and  three 
parts  of  muriatic  acid ;  a  black  powder  remains :  this  powder,  when  roasted, 
gives  out  phosphorus  and  sulphur.  After  the  separation  of  the  eold,  nitro- 
muriatic  acid  beine  poured  on  the  remaining  mass  will  dissolve  it,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  quantity  of  black  matter,  which  was  formerly  mistaken  for 
plumbago,  but  is  now  proved  to  be  a  compound  of  osmium  and  iridium,  two  of  the 
four  new  metallic  bodies,  which  were  discovered  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Tennant 
These  two  metals  Dr.  Wollaston  has  since  shown  to  exist  also  in  the  crude  pla- 
tinum ore,  united  together  in  the  form  of  distinct  minute  crystals,  and  dispersed 
through  the  other  grains,  firom  which  they  can  be  distinguished  and  picked  out 
without  difficulty.  Muriate  of  ammonia  beinp;  now  added  to  the  solution,  the 
pbtinum  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish  powder,  which  is  a  compound 
of  muriatic  acid,  ammonia,  and  platinum :  the  remaining  solution,  after  the 
platinum  has  been  separated  from  it,  still  contains,  besides  iron,  minute  quan- 
tities of  various  other  substances,  amongst  which  the  two  other  metallic  bodies, 
palladium  and  rhodium,  were  discovered  oy  Dr.  Wollaston.  Having  now  brought 
the  platinum  to  the  state  of  salt,  the  next  object  is  to  restore  it,  thus  purified, 
to  its  metallic  state,  and  to  consolidate  it  into  a  malleable  mass ;  this,  nom  the 
great  infusibility  of  platinum,  has  long  been  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty 
and  labour.  It  had  been  long  discovered  that  arsenic  readily  united  with  pla- 
tinum, and  formed  wi^  it  an  alloy  of  great  fusibility ;  an  aUoy,  therefore,  waa 
made  of  crude  platinum  and  arsenic ;  and  the  latter  metal,  being  easily  vola- 
tilized, was  driven  off  by  heat,  whilst  the  iron,  being  oxidated  during  the  process, 
was  also  separated  from  the  mass ;  so  that  the  platinum  was  left  in  an  impure 
but  malleable  state. 

Ores  of  Silver, — ^The  analysis  and  reduction  of  these  different  ores,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  must  be  conducted  according  to  the  nature  and 
proportion  of  the  ingredients  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  ore  to  be 
examined  or  reduced.  Pure  native  silver  requires  no  other  assay  than  fusion, 
with  a  little  potash  to  firee  it  from  its  earthy  matter.  In  the  humid  way,  the 
silver  may  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  precipitated  by  common  salt ;  the 
precipitate!  may  then  be  fused  with  soda  in  a  crucible,  by  which  the  silver  is 
obtamed  pure,  and  the  muriate  of  soda  sublimed.  The  auriferous  silver  ores 
maybe  treated  with  potash,  by  fusion  in  a  crucible ;  the  alloy  of  silver  and  ^old 
is  first  obtained,  and  the  two  metals  may  be  separated  by  the  process  of  parting. 
Those  ores  which  consist  of  silver  combined  with  antimony,  or  arsenic,  or  botli, 
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are  fint  roasted,  to  drive  off  the  arsenic  and  antimony,  the  silver  remaining 
pure.  The  process  is  much  facilitated  by  the  use  of  nitre,  for  the  purpose  of 
oxidating  the  metals  to  be  dissipated.  The  ores  of  silver  are  reduced  either  by 
fusion  or  amalgamation ;  the  former  method  is  chiefly  practised  on  native  sul- 
phuret  of  lead  or  galena,  which  commonly  contains  a  portion  of  silver,  and 
often  in  such  quantity  as  to  make  its  separation  from  the  lead  a  profitable 
undertaking.  After  the  lead  has  been  extracted  from  the  ore,  the  object  of  the 
refiner  is  to  obtain  the  silver  in  a  separate  state,  which  is  dispersed  through  the 
mans  of  lead ;  this  is  performed  by  the  process  of  cupellation  on  a  large  scale, 
or  refining,  as  it  is  usudly  termed.  The  other  process  of  reducing  silver  ores 
bv  amalgamation  is  now  pretty  generally  followed  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 
The  ores  which  are  subjected  to  amalgamation  are  such  as  contain  only  a  small 
quantity  of  lead  or  copper ;  but  it  is  of  some  importance  that  there  should  be 
a  certain  proportion  oi  iron  pyrites ;  and  if  this  proportion  be  not  naturally 
mixed  with  the  ore,  it  is  a  good  practice  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  adding  what 
is  wanting  to  the  dressed  ore,  so  that  the  pyrilical  contents  may,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  be  in  a  certain  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  silver,  which  is  to  be 
ascertained  by  previously  assaying  a  portion  of  the  ore.  The  ore  being  reduced 
to  the  consistence  of  coarse  sand,  is  carefully  mixed  with  common  salt,  in  the 
proportion  of  eight  or  nine  per  cent. ;  when  the  silver  in  the  ore  amounts  to 
eight  ounces  per  quintal,  and  when  the  latter  amounts  to  thirty-two  ounces,  or 
even  a  greater  proportion,  from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent,  of  salt  is  to  be  added. 
The  next  process  is  roasting  the  ore,  in  which  about  tliree  quintals  are  spread 
on  the  floor  of  a  reverberatory  surface,  and  subjected  to  a  moderate  red  heat. 
During  the  roasting,  the  ore  is  to  be  turned  twice  or  thrice,  that  every  part  of  it 
may  be  equally  exposed  to  the  heat.  When  the  whole  of  the  ore  is  roasted,  it 
is  ground  in  a  mill  and  passed  through  sieves,  by  which  it  is  made  as  fine  as  meal, 
and  is  then  prepared  for  the  proper  process  of  amalgamation ;  this  is  performed 
in  the  following  manner:— A  numoer  of  small  barrels,  which  are  made  to 
revolve  rapidly  on  their  axis  by  means  of  machinery ;  or  fixed  tubs,  either  open 
or  covered,  having  in  the  centre  of  each  an  htstrument  resembling  a  chocolate 
mill,  which  may  be  turned  rapidly  by  similar  machinery ;  the  tubs  or  barrels 
are  filled  about  one-third  with  water,  and,  afterwards,  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
roasted  ore  and  mercury,  in  nearly  equal  proportions,  is  introduced,  so  that  the 
whole  may  be  of  the  consistence  of  thin  mud.  The  machinery  is  put  in  motion, 
and  continued  without  interruption,  for  thirty  or  forty-eight  hours,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  ore,  when  tne  amalgamation  is  completed.  About  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  the  agitation  of  the  matter  in  the  barrels  has  ceased,  the 
greater  part  of  it  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  is  withdrawn  by  opening  a  hole  mdde 
for  the  purpose ;  the  earthy  residue  is  carefully  washed  ny  small  portions  at  a 
time,  and  thus  a  good  deal  of  the  amalgam,  which,  from  being  very  minutely 
divided,  could  not  sink  through  and  mix  with  the  rest,  is  recovered.  The 
earth,  however,  if  originally  rich  in  silver,  still  retains  a  small  proportion  ;  it  is, 
therefore,  dried,  and  being  mixed  with  about  three  per  cent,  of  salt,  is  again 
roasted,  but  at  a  higher  temperature  than  at  first;  and  the  process  of  amalgama- 
tion being  again  repeated,  the  whole  of  the  silver  is  extracted.  The  fluid 
amalgam  is  strained  through  a  closely  woven  bag,  and  is  thus  separated  into 
nearly  pure  mercury  and  a  stiff  amalgam ;  and  the  latter  being  subjected  to 
distillation,  the  mercury  is  driven  over,  and  the  silver  remains  behind :  the 
copper,  which  is  combined  with  the  silver,  is  separated  by  cupellation. 

Ores  of  Mercury, — These  present  less  variety  than  those  of  many  other  metals ; 
and  on  account  of  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  metal,  the  management  of  its 
ores,  whether  for  the  purposes  of  analysis  or  reduction,  is  less  complicated  and 
difficult.  In  order  to  analyse  the  ore  of  native  mercury,  or  native  amalgam, 
it  may  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid.  The  gold,  if  any  is  present,  remains  in  the 
state  of  powder,  and  may  be  estimated  by  its  weight  The  affusion  of  water 
precipitates  the  bismuth,  if  the  solution  happens  to  contain  any.  Common  salt 
precipitates  the  silver,  and  also  part  of  the  mercury,  but  the  latter  may  be  redis- 
solved  by  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  water,  or^  which  is  far  better,  of  oxymuriatic 
acid,  while  the  muriate  of  silver  remains  insoluble ;  lastly,  the  mercury  may  be 
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precipitated  by  sulphate  of  iron,  and  estimated.  Native  cmnaoar  may  be  treated 
with  a  mixture  of  three  parts  muriatic,  and  one  part  nitric  add,  which  dissolves 
the  mercury,  and  leaves  the  sulphur.  Muriate  of  mercury  may  be  digested  in 
muriatic  acid,  till  the  whole  is  disserved.  Muriate  of  barytes  precipitates  the 
sulphttric  acid,  100  parts  of  which  are  equivalent  to  186  of  sulphate  of  mercury, 
and  the  proportion  of  this  salt  being  known,  we  have  that  of  the  muriate.  A 
veiy  simple  orocess  b  followed  for  reducing  the  ores  of  mercury ;  the  best  and 
most  scientinc  method  is  that  practised  at  the  mines  of  Deauz  Fonts  and  Poria. 
The  ore,  as  it  is  brought  out  of  the  mine.  Is  carefully  sorted  by  the  hand,  and  those 
parts  which  seem  destitute  of  metal  are  rejected.  It  is  next  reduced  to  powder, 
and  accurately  mixed  with  one  fifth  of  quicklime,  which  has  fallen  to  powder 
by  exposing  it  to  the  air,  the  quantity  of  quicklime  being  regulated  by  the  pro- 
portions of  cinnabar  contained  in  the  ore.  The  mixture  being  thus  prepared, 
ts  introduced  into  iron  retorts,  which  are  capable  of  holding  about  sixty  pounds 
weight  The  retorts,  to  the  number  of  forty  or  fifty,  are  fixed  in  a  long  furnace, 
and  a  glass  receiver  is  attached  to  each,  but  it  is  not  luted.  A  moderate  heat 
la  then  applied,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  ofi^  the  whole  of  the  moisture,  and 
when  this  is  done,  the  jomings  of  the  vessels  must  be  closely  stopped  with  tem- 
pered day,  and  a  full  red  heat  is  to  be  applied,  and  continued  for  seven  or  eight 
noors,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  whole  of  the  mercury  will  be  volatilized, 
and  condensed  in  the  receiver.  By  this  process,  it  is  found  that  from  six  to  ten 
ounces  of  metal  are  produced  from  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  ore. 

Om  ef  Gogsper.-— This  metal  is  found  native  in  the  state  of  oxide,  in  the  state 
of  Bttlphuret,  and  in  that  of  salt,  combined  with  carbonic,  muriatic,  phosphoric, 
and  arsenic  adds.  Native  copper  sometimes  contains  gold,  silver,  or  iron.  It 
may  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acia :  the  eold  remains  in  the  state  of  a  blackish  or 
ramer  violet-coloured  powder ;  the  silver  may  be  separated  by  a  polished  plate 
of  copper  (or  it  may  be  predpitated  firom  a  separate  portion  of  the  solution  by 
oommon  salt) ;  the  iron  may  be  separated  by  boiling  the  solution  to  dryness, 
and  treatioff  the  residuum  with  water.  By  this  process,  the  nitrate  of  iron  is 
deoomposed ;  the  oxide  of  iron  remains,  while  the  water  dissolves  the  nitrate  of 
Clipper;  this  last  salt  maylie  decomposed  by  boiling  it  with  potash ;  the  predpi- 
tate  dried  in  a  red  heat  is  black  oxide  of  copper ;  one  hundred  parts  of  it  denote 
e^hty  of  the  metallic  copper.  Sulphuret  of  copper  may  be  dissolved  in  dilutic 
nitric  add ;  part  of  the  sulphur  remains  unaltered,  and  may  be  estimated  by 
weighing  it,  and  burning  it  off;  part  is  addified,  and  may  be  predpitated  by 
nitrate  of  barytes,  100  parts  of  the  dried  predpitate  indicating  14.5  of  sulphur. 
By  evaporation  to  dryness,  and  solution  in  wAter,  the  iron  is  separated,  and  the 
copper  may  be  estimated  as  in  the  last  paragraph,  or  muriatic  acid  may  be  used 
instead  of  nitric  add,  but  in  that  case  it  is  more  difficult  to  obtain  a  complete 
solution.  The  usual  process  employed  in  our  Cornish  mining  districts,  for 
redudog  copper  ores  to  the  mataliic  state,  are  described  under  the  article 
Corraa,  (which  see.) 

Oreg  of  Iron. — Notwithstanding  the  great  variety  of  iron  ores,  they  may  be  all, 
as  far  as  analysis  is  concerned,  arranged  under  three  heads ;  namdy,  sulphurets, 
oxides,  and  salts.  The  first  are  distinguished  by  their  general  bronxe  colour, 
but  more  particularly  by  the  suffocating  smell  of  sulphureous  acid  gas,  which 
they  a£ford  by  being  heated  to  redness  in  the  open  air.  The  second  consist  of 
iron  united  with  oxygen,  and  are  by  far  the  moat  common  of  all.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  Ihe  iron  ores  in  use  are  of  this  kind,  containing  also  different  propor- 
tions of  earthy  matter  in  their  compodtion.  The  third  division  comprehends  such 
as  oonsisi  of  the  oxide  of  iron  combined  with  some  add,  and  henee  are  called 
salts ;  the  prindpid  varieties  of  these  are  the  phosphates,  sulphates,  arseniates, 
and  carbonates.  The  various  processes  empk^ed  at  our  great  iron  works  for 
the  reduction  <tf  the  different  spedea  of  iron  ore,  are  given  under  the  article 

IftON. 

Orei  of  TK-^Tin-stooe,  or  vein  tin,  as  it  is  called  in  Cornwall,  contains  a 
Kaige  proportion  of  stony  matters ;  it  therefore  requires  condderable  care  in  its 
pieparatioa,  previously  to  its  being  reduced.  It  is  first  broken  by  hammers  into 
pifliees  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  when  it  is  ready  for  the  operation  of  stamp- 
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ing,  wliich  is  performed  in  the  way  already  described  for  the  ores  of  gold, 
excepting  that  there  are  only  three  stampers.  A  tin  plate  of  about  a  foot 
square,  and  pierced  with  holes,  to  admit  a  moderate  sised  knitting  needle,  is 
inserted  in  front  of  the  trough,  and  that  surface  of  the  pkite  with  the  rough 
extremities  of  the  holes  is  on  the  inside,  by  which  the  holes  are  prevented  ftom 
being  plugged  up  with  the  ore.  As  the  ore  is  reduced  to  the  proper  fineness, 
it  passes  with  the  water  through  the  holes  into  the  labyrinth  where  it  is  collected, 
and  after  being  washed  on  a  wooden  table,  it  is  ready  for  roasting.  In  this  state 
it  has  a  considerable  proportion  of  copper  and  iron  pyrites,  and  is  called  black 
tin ;  after  being  calcined,  at  a  low  red  heat,  for  several  hours  in  a  large  rever* 
beratory  furnace,  the  ore  comes  out  of  a  bright  ochrey  red  colour,  owing  to  the 
decomposition  and  oxidation  of  some  of  the  metallic  substances ;  but  the  oxide 
of  tin,  when  the  operation  is  properly  conducted,  remains  unaltered.  The  ore 
is  washed  a  second  time,  to  separate  the  remaining  impurities,  and  the  water, 
which  is  impregnated  with  sulphate  of  copper,  is  retained,  and  decomposed  by 
means  of  ola  iron.  The  reduction  of  the  ore  is  the  next  step  in  the  process ;  seven 
cwt  of  roasted  ore,  with  one  fifth  of  its  bulk  of  small  coal,  are  introduced  into 
a  reverberatory  furnace,  which  is  about  seven  feet  long,  and  three  and  a  half 
wide — no  lime,  or,  indeed,  flux  of  any  kind,  is  required.  A  brisk  heat  is  kept 
up  for  about  six  hours,  the  tin  sinking  down  as  it  is  reduced,  and  covered  with 
black  scoriie.  The  furnace  is  now  tapped,  and  the  metal  flows  into  a  shallow 
pit ;  when  the  whole  of  the  metal  has  run  out,  the  scoriae  are  removed  from 
the  furnace,  and  a  fresh  charge  is  made.  The  metal  in  the  pit  throws  up  a 
slag,  rich  in  metal,  which  is  immediately  returned  into  the  furnace,  and  after 
the  melted  tin  has  cooled  a  little,  it  is  taken  out  with  ladles,  and  poured  into 
granite  moulds ;  each  charge  affords  on  an  average  from  four  to  five  cwU  of 
metal,  but  as  the  first  scoriae  are  not  entirely  free  from  metal,  they  are  again 
stamped  and  washed,  and  mixed  with  a  new  parcel  of  roasted  ore.  The  pigs  of 
tin  are  next  put  into  a  small  reverberatory  furnace,  where,  without  any  aadition» 
they  are  subjected  to  a  very  gentle  'heat ;  the  purest  part  of  the  tin  melts  first, 
ana  is  drawn  off)  forming  what  is  called  common  grained  tin ;  the  other  part  con- 
tains some  copper,  arsenic,  and  iron,  which  is  brought  to  a  state  of  fusion,  and 
cast  into  pigs,  forming  common  tin. 

Oret  ojLead, — The  methods  of  reducing  lead  ores  have  been  given  under  the 
article  Lead.     See  also  Separation. 

Orei  of  Bumuih. — Bismuth  is  accompanied  by  native  silver,  galena,  some 
other  metals,  and  earthy  substances.  In  conducting  the  analysis,  previous 
roasting  is  not  requisite.  The  low  degree  of  heat  at  which  bismuth  is  fusible 
renders  the  reduction  of  the  ores  of  this  metal  a  very  simple  process.  In  the 
large  way,  the  ores  were  formerlv  reduced  merely  by  heating  them  along  with 
burning  fuel ;  sometimes  a  shallow  hole  was  made  in  the  ground,  and  filled 
loosely  with  pieces  of  wood  and  bushes,  and  afVer  the  fire  was  kindled,  the  ore, 
reduced  to  small  pieces,  was  thrown  in ;  sometimes  the  stump  of  a  hollow  pine 
tree  was  filled  with  wood  and  ore  alternately,  and  set  on  fire,  the  bismuth  sepa- 
rated from  its  matrix,  and  collected  in  a  mass  at  the  bottom  ,*  the  scarcity  of  wood 
has,  however,  put  an  end  to  these  rude  and  extravagant  methods,  and  the  ores 
of  bismuth  are  now  reduced  in  a  common  reverberatory  furnace,  the  bed  of 
which  is  lined  with  charcoal,  whence  the  melted  metal  is  removed  in  iron  ladles, 
and  cast  into  masses  weighing  twenty  or  thirty  pounds,  in  which  state  it  is 
brought  to  market. 

Orei  of  Zmc. — The  ores  of  zinc  are  the  native  carbonate,  or  common  cala-* 
mine,  the  oxide  of  zinc  and  blende,  or  the  sulphuret  of  zinc.  In  the  process 
for  reducing  the  ore  of  zinc,  it  is  first  to  be  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  the 
different  impurities  bein?  separated,  it  is  next  calcined  in  a  reverberatory  fur- 
nace, at  a  moderate  red  heat ;  and  if  the  ore  be  calamine,  the  carbonic  acid  is 
driven  off',  and  if  blende,  it  is  deprived  of  its  sulphur.  After  this  it  is  washed, 
and  the  metallic  oxide  being  separated  from  the  earthy  parts,  it  is  dried,  and 
carefully  mixed  with  about  one  eif  hth  of  its  weight  of  charcoal,  by  grinding  the 
ingredients  toother  in  a  mill,  and  is  now  ready  for  the  smelting  process.  This 
is  performed  m  »  circular  furnace,  in  which  are  fixed  six  large  earthen  pot^ 
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about  four  feet  high,  and  nearly  in  the  shape  of  oil  jars.  An  iron  tube  is  in- 
serted into  the  bottom  of  each  pot,  and  passing  through  the  arched  floor  of  the 
furnace,  termuiates  in  a  vessel  of  water  placed  beneath,  while  the  other  end  of 
the  tube  rises  within  the  crucible  to  a  few  inches  of  the  top.  The  crucibles  are 
then  filled  with  the  mixture  of  the  ore  and  charcoal,  to  the  level  of  the  tube ; 
the  cover  of  each  is  carefully  luted  on,  and  an  intense  heat  is  to  be  kept  for 
several  hours.  The  zinc,  as  the  process  of  reduction  goes  on,  rises,  in  the  form 
of  vapour,  to  the  top  of  the  pot,  but  as  it  cannot  escape,  it  descends  throueh 
the  iron  tube,  passes  into  the  water,  and  is  condensed  in  small  drops.  The 
globules  are  afterwards  fused,  and  cast  into  the  form  of  ingots,  when  it  is  fit  for 
the  market ;  but  as  common  zinc  contains  a  little  of  other  metals,  as  copper, 
dead,  arsenic,  iron,  and  manganese,  which  impair  its  quality,  these  impurities  are 
partially  separated  by  melting  the  zinc  in  a  crucible,  and  stirring  into  it,  with  a 
stick  or  earthen  rod,  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  fat ;  by  the  latter,  the  zinc  is 
preserved  from  oxidation,  and  the  sulphur  combines  with  the  other  metals, 
except  the  zinc,  and,  converting  them  into  sulphurets,  they  rise  to  the  top  in  the 
form  of  scorise,  which  may  be  removed.  This  process  is  to  be  repeated  as  long 
as  any  scoriae  appear.     See  Zinc. 

Ores  of  AnHmontf.-^The  sulphuretted  ore  of  antimony  is  the  only  one  which 
is  found  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  employed  in  the  process  of  reduction  in  the 
large  way,  and  the  process  it  undergoes  is  extremely  simple.  The  ore,  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  greater  part  of  the  stony  matters  which  adhere  to  it,  is  placed  on 
the  bed  of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  covered  with  charcoal  powder,  and 
being  brought  to  a  low  red  heat,  the  sulphuret  enters  into  fusion,  and  the  earthy 
parts,  floating  on  the  surface,  are  removed  with  a  rake.  The  melted  part  is  cast 
into  the  form  of  large  cakes,  and  is  the  crude  antimony  of  the  shops.  The 
metal  is  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  from  the  crude  antimony  or  sulphuret,  by 
di^rent  processes.  After  its  reduction  to  a  pure  state,  it  has  been  long  known 
by  the  appellation  of  regulus  of  antimony.  In  the  refurmed  cliemical  nomen- 
clature, mdeed,  it  is  now  called  simply  antimony,  but  the  term  regulus  stiU  con- 
tinues to  be  used  by  the  merchant  or  the  artisan.  (See  Antimony.)  The  ores 
of  Coball,  Nickel,  jirtenie,  I^tanium,  and  Manganese,  are  noticed  under  their 
metallic  heads. 

ORGAN.  A  large  and  very  harmonious  musical  instrument,  of  considerable 
antiquity.  They  were  first  introduced  into  this  country  about  the  fourteenth 
century,  although  instruments  of  a  similar  nature,  but  of  a  less  refined  construc- 
tion, were  in  use  long  prior  in  some  of  the  cities  of  the  southern  and  western 
parts  of  Europe.  During  the  civil  wars  they  were  removed  from  the  churches 
in  England,  and  so  generally  reprobated  that  there  could  scvcely  be  found 
either  oiganists  or  organ-builders ;  but  afUr  the  Restoration,  owing  to  the  defi- 
ciency of  workmen  and  musicians,  liberal  encouragement  was  offered  for  the 
introduction  of  foreign  talent,  and  the  re-establishment,  at  home,  of  our  native 
emigrants.  The  most  conspicuous  of  those  who,  in  consequence,  came  over  to 
minister  to  the  public  taste,  were  Bernard  Schmidt  (afterwards  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Father  Smith)  and  Renatus  Harris;  and,  it  appears,  these  two 
individuals  were  so  nearly  matched  in  ability,  that  several  public  trials  were 
made  to  determine  whose  instrument  was  entitled  to  superior  estimation,  which 
was  finally  adjudged  to  Father  Smith.  In  the  Universal  Maga^ane  for  1778,  a 
quaint  account  is  given  of  this  controversy  from  the  pen  of  an  anonymous  cor- 
respondent. This  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ;  and  of  the  organs 
that  were  constructed  at  that  period  by  Harris,  several  fine  ones  are  said  to  be 
remaining  in  London ;  namely,  that  of  St  Bride,  St.  Lawrence,  And  St,  Mary 
Axe.  Or  those  constructed  by  Father  Smith,  may  be  enumerated  that  for 
St.  Paul's,  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  the  Temple  Church  (where  the  contest  took 
place),  St.  Mary,  Oxford,  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  all^of  which  have 
been  highly  celebrated  for  their  tone  and  the  variety  of  their  powers,  embracing 
the  vox  humana  stop,  the  cremona,  the  flute,  and  many  others.  It  is,  indeed, 
eonsidered  by  many  reputed  judges,  that  these  old  instruments  far  surpass  in 
tone  any  of  more  modern  construction,  notwithstanding  the  great  improve- 
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ments  in  the  mechanlim  of  oi^aiu  by  Byfield,  SneUltr,  Green,  Qny,  FUgfal^ 
and  others. 

The  modern  omn  is  a  rery  complicated  and  in^eniotu  piece  of  mecbaniam. 
Although  it  is  spoaea  of  as  one  instrument,  yet,  strictly  speakinr,  it  it  a  ooUeo* 
tion  of  instruments,  all  hixMi^ht  under  the  fingers  of  one  perfonner ;  and  so 
conttiyed,  that  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  play  on  any  one  singly,  or  to  combine 
several,  or  all,  aocordinff  to  his  taste,  in  order  to  produce  yanety  of  cfiect :  il 
consists,  eyen  in  its  simplest  form,  of  a  number  of  sets  of  pipes,  each  [noducine 
the  twelve  notes  of  the  chromatic  scale,  and  comprisinaf  seyeral  octaves^  aceonih 
ing  to  the  usual  key-board.  The  magnitude  and  grandeur  of  these  instruments 
chiefly  depend  on  the  number  and  varie^  of  the  stope  and  siiea  of  the  pipes,  so 
that  the  difference  of  effect  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  an  able  oiganist  to  produce 
IB  almost  endless.  To  give  a  particular  detail  of  the  conatructbn  of  oigans^  would 
scarcely  accord  with  our  prescribed  limits,  and  would,  in  a  great  measure,  be  a 
repetition  of  many  of  the  parts  described  under  the  head  of  Apolloricok  ;  we 
shall,  therefore,  dose  the  subject  in  this  place,  by  referring  the  reader  to  our 
account  of  the  latter  instrament,  and  to  the  article  OaoaN,  in  the  Oa^d  Ene^ 
cfopadia,  which  contains  much  interesting  information  on  tliis  subject,  with 
several  engravings,  explanatory  of  die  mechanism  of  the  several  kinds  of  ofgaas. 

ORPIMENT.  A  mineral  substance,  consisting  of  anenic  combined  with 
about  forty-three  parts  of  sulphur,  and  is  about  thnce  as  heavy  as  water.  It  is 
found,  both  in  a  massive  and  crystallized  state,  in  Turkey,  Hungary,  and  some 
other  countries.  The  orpiment  of  commerce  is  an  artificial  prcxluctioo,  chiefly 
imported  from  different  parts  of  the  Levant  A  beautiful,  but  fugitive  pigment, 
called  kmg't  yeUow,  is  prepared  from  this  mineral.  (See  Paintino.) 

ORRERY.  An  astronomical  instrument,  for  exhibiting  Uie  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  was  first  constructed  by  Graham ;  but  its  name  is  derived  fi:om 
one  made  bv  Howley  for  the  Earl  of  Orreiy.  It  is  now  generally  called  Plane- 
tarium, (which  see.) 

ORRIS-ROOT.  The  root  of  a  white-flowered  kind  of  iris,  called  Flonntme 
Irity  which  is  a  native  of  Italy,  and  is  distinguished  by  having  two  flowers  on 
each  stalk ;  the  petals  bearded,  and  the  leaves  sword-shaped.  In  a  dried  state, 
this  root  is  well  known  on  account  of  its  grateful  odour,  which  somewhat 
approaches  that  of  the  violet  It  is  conse^enUy  much  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  naiivpowder,  and  other  articles,  fi>r  which  an  agreeable  scent  is  required.  It 
is  sometimes  employed  in  medicine  as  a  pectoral  or  expectorant,  and  sometimes 
in  dropsies.  In  a  recent  state,  the  root  is  extremely  acrid;  and,  when  chewed, 
excites  in  the  mouth  a  puneent  taste,  which  continues  for  several  hours ;  but 
this  acrimony  is  almost  wnolly  dissipated  by  drying.  Orria-root  is  chiefly 
imported  into  this  country  from  Leghorn. 

OSCILLATION,  Centre  of.  That  point,  in  a  body  vibrating  by  its  gravity, 
in  which,  if  anybody  be  placed,  or  if  the  whole  mass  be  collected,  it  will  perform 
its  vibrations  in  the  same  time,  and  with  the  same  angular  velocity,  as  the  whole 
body,  about  the  same  point  or  axis  of  suspension.  The  centre  of  oscillation 
may  be  thus  found :  suspend  the  body  by  the  given  point,  so  that  it  may 
vibrate  freely  in  small  arcs,  and  connt  the  numb^  of  vibrations  it  makes  in  a 
minute ;  then  will  the  distance  in  inches,  of  the  centre  of  oscillation,  be  equal 
to  the  number  140,850,  divided  by  the  square  of  the  number  of  vibrations. 
Thus,  suppose  any  irregular  body  were  set  in  vibration,  and  made  30  vibrations 

in  a  minute,  then       ^     =  156|  inches.    The  number  140,850  is  obtained 

h^  multiplying  39j|  inches,  the  len£;th  of  a  seconds  pendulum,  by  the  square  of 
60,  the  number  of  vibrations  it  makes  in  a  minute. 

OSMIUM.  A  metal  lately  discovered  by  Mr.  Teanant  among  platina,  and 
thus  called  by  him,  from  the  pungent  and  peculiar  smell  of  its  oxide.  The  pure 
metal,  previously  heated,  did  not  appear  to  be  acted  upon  by  acids.  Heated  in 
a  silver  cup,  witn  eaustic  cdkali,  it  combined  with  it,  and  gave  a  yellow  solution 
similar  to  that  from  which  it  was  procured.  From  this  solution,  acids  separate 
the  oxide  of  osmium. 

OVEN  is  a  general  term  applied  to  variously  formed  apparatus  employed  for 
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baking  or  chyin^  difimnt  lubflteiicei^  many  of  which  havo  been  described  in 

the  cottne  of  this  work ;  we  shall  therefore  confine  oureelvei,  in  ihii  piece,  to 

an  account  of  that  particular  class  of  ovens  which  are  used  for  the  baking  of 

bread.    The  common  baker's  oven,  "  ttpwi  the  old  principle"  (as  it  is  now  die- 

ting^hed),  is  usually  a  vaulted  chamber  of  brickwork,  of  an  oval  ihape.  and 

having  an  iron  door  and  frame  in  front;  and  there  is  moetlv  added  in  the  upper 

part  an  enclosed  closet  with  an  iron  gratings  for  the  *<  tins   to  stand  on,  cafiod 

the  proving  oven.  To  heat  these  ovens,  foggots  are  usually  emirfoyed ;  these  are 

put  mside,  and  burnt  to  ashes,  which  are  afterwards  removeo,  and  Uie  bottoin 

cleared  out  Durii^  this  process  a  great  deal  of  the  heat  escapee ;  and  as  a  stiU 

farther  length  of  time  is  required  to  charge  the  oven  with  the  bread,  the  oven 

must  necessarily  be  made  much  hotter  at  first  than  is  reqtihred  for  the  baking 

temperature ;  and,  conse<|ue^y,  a  great  waste  of  fiiel  is  ^e  consequence,    a 

this  heat  be  not  greatly  m  excess  at  first,  the  oven  gets  chSled  before  aU  the 

bread  is  put  in,  and  causes  the  latter  to  sink  and  become  <*  heavy/'  To  remedy 

this  inconvenience,  ovens  of  more  recent  construction  are  budt  upon  a  solid 

base  of  brickwork,  with  a  door  of  iron  in  front ;  and  on  one  ride  of  this  is 

another  iron  door,  openins  into  a  small  Airnace,  provided  with  a  grating,  on 

which  the  fuel  (coal)  is  laid,  and  an  ash-hole  underneath.   T^e  fire-chamfiir  is 

separated  from  the  oven  by  means  of  a  partition,  but  is  open  at  the  end :  over 

this  is  usually  erected  a  copper  with  a  cook  to  it,  for  heating  and  supplying 

water  to  the  bakehouse ;  and  on  one  side  of  the  copper  is  rituated  the  proving 

oven,  also  inclosed  in  the  brickwork.     In  heating  tae  oven,  the  draugnt  fi:ou 

the  fireplace  causes  the  flames  and  heated  gases  to  sweep  and  reverberate  around 

the  circular  walls  and  dome ;  and  the  soot  that  may  be  at  first  depoaited  upon 

the  brickwork  is  subsequently  burnt  off,  as  the  fire  bums  clear,  or  is  brusned 

away  before  the  bread  ie  put  in  by  a  swab,  such  as  b  used  for  cleansing  the 

decks  of  ships  at  sea.    The  farthest  extremity  of  the  fire-chamber  is  usually 

provided  with  a  sliding  door,  by  the  opening  or  doring  of  which  the  heat  may 

he  regulated ;  and  thus,  as  well  as  fi^m  the  proximity  of  the  fire  and  chamber^ 

the  heat  of  the  oven  may  be  kept  up  during  the  time  the  bread  is  being 

put  in. 

An  oven,  invented  by  Count  Romford,  and  termed  the  perpetual  oven,  has 
been  much  extolled ;  and  though  we  haVe  never  seen  it  in  use,  it  deserves,  from 
its  originality,  ingenuity,  and  convenience,  to  be  better  known.  For  the  baking 
of  small  bread,  pastry,  and  the  like,  its  utility  is  manifest  The  following  is 
the  description  given  of  it  by  the  Count,  with  the  manner  of  using  it  :-^"  In  the 
centre  of  a  circular,  or  rather  a  cylindrical  mass  of  brickwork,  about  eight  feet 
in  diameter,  which  occupies  the  middle  of  a  huge  room  on  the  ground  floor,'  I 
constructed  a  small  dmdar  closed  fireplace  for  burning  either  wood,  coals, 
turf,  or  peat;  the  diameter  of  the  fireplace  is  about  11  inches,  the  grate  being 
placed  about  10  inches  above  the  floor,  and  the  top  of  the  fireplace  contracted 
to  about  4  inches ;  immediately  above  this  narrow  throat,  six  separate  canals 
(each  furnished  with  a  damper,  by  means  of  which  its  opening  can  be  contracted 
more  or  less,  or  entirely  closed,)  gooff  horitontally,  by  which  the  flame  is  conducted 
into  six  separate  sets  of  flues,  uiMer  six  large  plates  of  cast-iron,  which  formed  the 
bottom  of  six  ovens  on  the  same  level,  and  joining  each  other  by  their  sides, 
which  are  concealed  in  the  cylindriciri  mass  of  brickwork.  Each  of  these 
plates  of  cast-iron  beine  in  the  form  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  they  unite  in  * 
the  centre  of  the  cylindrical  mass  oi  brickwork ;  consequently,  the  two  sidea 
of  each  unite  in  a  point  at  the  bottom  of  i^  foming  an  angle  cl  sixty  degrees. 
The  flame,  afiter  circulating  under  the  bottoms  of  these  ovens,  rises  up  in  two 
canals,  concealed  in  the  front  wall  of  each  oven,  and  rituated  on  the  right  and 
left  of  its  mouth ;  and,  after  circulating  again  in  similar  flues  on  the  upper  flat  » 
surface  of  another  triangular  plate  m  cast4ron,  which  forms  the  ti^  of  the 
oven,  goes  off  upwards,  by  a  canal  fumisbed  with  a  damper  into  a  hollow  place, 
rituated  on  the  top  of  the  c;ylmdrical  mass  of  brickwork,  from  which  it  passes 
off  in  an  horizontal  iron  tube,  about  7  inches  in  diameter,  suspended  near  the 
ceiling  of  the  room,  into  a  chimney,  rituated  on  one  side  of  the  room.  These 
six  ovens,  which  are  contiguous  to  each  other  hi  this  mass  of  brickwork,  are 
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united  by  their  aides  by  walls  made  of  tiles,  about  an  incb  and  a  half  thick,  and 
ten  inches  square,  placed  edgeways,  having  its  separate  canals  furnished  with  a 
register  communicating  with  the  fire-place.  Any  one,  or  more  of  them,  may 
be  heated  at  the  same  time  without  heating  the  others ;  or  the  heat  may  be 
turned  off  from  one  of  them  to  another,  in  continual  succession  ;  and,  by 
managing  matters  properly,  the  process  of  baking  may  be  uninterrupted.  As 
soon  as  the  meat-pies,  or  puddings,  are  drawn  out  of  one  oven,  the  fire  may  be 
immediately  tamed  under  it  to  heat  it  again,  while  that  from  under  which  the 
fire  is  taken  is  filled  with  other  dishes,  and  closed  up."  We  have  heard  of  several 
ovens  having  been  erected,  of  which  this  plan  of  Count  Rumford  forms  the 
groundwork. 

Hick$'8  ecwomieal  Oven. — ^In  the  year  1830  a  patent  was  taken  out  b^  Mr. 
Robert  Hicks  for  *'  an  economical  apparatus  or  machine  to  be  applied  m  the 
process  of  baking  for  the  purpose  of  saving  materials ;"  and  for  carrying  this 
mvention  into  ^ct  on  the  gr^At  scale,  the  Metropolitan  Bread  Company  (now 
extinct)  was  established.  The  saving  of  materials  mentioned  in  the  title  just 
ouoted,  had  reference  to  the  saving^  of  the  vinous  sjpirit  which  is  generated  by 
tne  fermentation  of  the  dough,  and  is  given  off  chieny  in  the  process  of  baking. 
Tl)is  spirit,  when  duly  rectified,  is  pure  alcohol,  and  the  quantity  thus 
obtained  from  bread  has  been  variously  stated ;  but  we  believe  it  amounts  to 
nearly  a  gallon  per  sack  of  flour  when  the  oven  is  perfect,  and  the  joints  well 
luted.  To  make  a  chamber  or  retort  so  impervious  as  to  carry  on  the  process 
of  distillation  as  well  as  that  of  baking,  would,  of  course,  be  impracticable  widi 
such  porous  and  friable  materials  as  brick  and  stone ;  Mr.  Hicks,  therefore, 
adopted  one  of  iron,  laving  inside  upon  the  bottom  a  floor  of  bricks,  tliat  too 
scorching  a  heat  might  not  be  communicated  from  the  metal  to  the  bread ;  a 
fire  is  made  under  the  oven,  at  a  proper  distance,  and  brick  flues  communicating 
with  the  fire  chamber,  are  earned  around  the  outside  of  the  oven,  so  as  to 
envelope  every  part  The  door  of  the  oven  is  made  to  fit  it  accurately  by 
grinding,  and  is  brought  into  close  contact  by  a  transverse  bar  and  screw,  ui  the 
manner  of  closing  the  mouths  of  retorts.  In  the  centre  of  the  top  of  the  oven 
a  large  tube,  or  neck,  is  fixed  vertically,  extending  from  the  brickwork  which 
covers  the  iron  chamber ;  in  this  tube  the  vapours  firom  the  bread  are  collected, 
and  are  thence  conducted  by  a  lateral  pipe  into  a  common  distiller's  worm, 
which,  being  surrounded  by  cold  water,  the  vapours  become  condensed,  and  the 
resulting  limtid,  composed  chiefly  of  water  and  alcohol,  in  the  state  of  "  low 
wines,"  is  arawn  ofi^  into  suitable  receptacles  for  subsequent  rectification.  In 
order  to  regulate  the  temperature  of  the  oven,  an  iron  tune,  about  the  size  of  a 
musket  barrel,  and  about  a  foot  long,  and  closed  at  the  lower  end,  is  suspended 
vertically  in  the  middle  of  the  neck  by  passing  it  through  a  conical  hole  in  the 
latter,  to  which  it  is  closely  fitted :  in  this  tube  oil  Is  deposited,  and  into  the  oil 
is  suspended  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer,  whose  graduated  scale  above  exhibits 
the  temperature  of  the  oil,  and,  consequently,  very  nearly  that  of  the  oven.  To 
equalize  the  application  of  heat  to  the  oven,  Mr.  Hicks  adopted  the  revolving 
fireplace  of  Steel  and  Brunton.  For  this  purpose  the  oven  is  made  circular,  and 
at  about  a  foot  from  the  bottom  of  it  is  a  large  circular  plate  of  the  same 
diameter  as  the  oven  (six  feet),  which  turns  in  a  horizontal  plane  on  a  vertical 
axis,  forming  a  complete  partition  between  the  fire-place  and  the  ash-pit,  except 
where  the  nre-grate  is  situated,  which  is  made  of  a  sectorial  form,  and,  conse- 
quently, readily  admits  of  being  shifted  into  or  out  of  its  place ;  and,  in  order 
that  the  air  which  is  admitted  into  the  ash-pit  to  promote  the  combustion  of  the 
fUel  may  not  be  diverted  from  its  proper  course,  toe  rim  of  the  circular  plate  is 
provided  with  a  descending  rim,  whicn  dips  into  an  annular  channel  filled  with 
water,  forming  what  is  called  an  hydraulic  joint  Mr.  Hicks  states  in  his  speci- 
fication, that  when  the  thermometer  before-mentioned  indicated  a  temperature 
of  280O  Fahr.,  the  oven  is  at  a  proper  heat  for  baking,  and  that,  during  the 
process,  a  heat  fVom  280o  to  3I0o  should  be  maintained ;  and  we  know  that  at 
this  temperature  bread  may  be  perfectly  baked.  Notwithstanding  this  cir- 
cumstance, we  have  proved,  experimentally,  that  the  heat  of  ordinary 
baker's  ovens  is  usually  not  less  than  8OO0  Fahr.  at  the  time  the  first  bread  is 
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pnt  in ;  but  the  rupidly  cWiiig  inftiiencra  it  is  •Ftenrudi  nibjeeted  to,  probably 
lenders  luch  a  high  teTiip«Tature  neceumry  at  the  commencement  of  baking  by 
die  ordinarv  proceu;  thii  apparently  eolaili  »uch  a  wailelul  expendiUtre  of 
fuel,  that  it  i>  well  deserving  of  inieitigation  which  of  the  two  model  of  baking, 
that  of  a  great  heat  at  the  commencement  only,  or  that  of  a  moderate  heal 
continued  throughout  the  proceis,  i«  the  besL  Ittiai  been  held,  that  the  latter 
hai  the  advantage  of  rendering  the  bread  sweeter,  by  the  vapour  carrying  off 
'    I  that  are  both  unsavoury  and  prejudicial ;  irhjte  the  former,  from  the 


Hiclu'a  oven,  as  in  others  of  the  same  class,  the  vapour  mutt  pass  off  somehow, 
otherwise  it  would  become  dense,  and  acquire  «o  much  expansive  force,  at  a 
temperature  of  300",  as  to  burst  open  the  oven.  The  elasticity  of  the  vapoiir 
in  it,  like  that  of  a  common  still,  can,  therefore,  hut  little  exceed  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere ;  but  this  weeic  iteam  ia  hivhly  heated  by  radiation  Irom  the 
li^,  sides,  and  bottom  of  the  oven,  and  thus  the  bakins  is  efiected.  Now,  if  ve 
consider  the  mean  heat  of  a  common  baker's  oven  to  be  460°  (tind  we  know  it 
i*  not  less),  it  is  quite  obvious  that  dense  steam  at  a  such  temperature  could  not 
exist  in  a  structure  of  the  kind ;  nor,  indeed,  at  a  heat  much  alMve  212°.  And 
sa  212°  is  much  below  a  baking  temperature,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
vapouriied  water  must  escape,  in  the  form  of  steam,  throogh  some  chinks  or  fii- 
■ttfes  in  the  brickwork  or  door;  for  if  it  did  not,  the  density  of  the  steam 
would,  infallibly,  soon  blow  open  the  oven.  The  baking  is,  in  this  case,  as  in 
the  former,  effected  by  means  of  weak  steam,  surcharged  nith  beat,  by  rodia- 
n  from  the  top  of  (he  oven,  which  must  necetsaiily  receive  a  h^bar  tempe- 


the  I 


because  it  has,  Irom  its  arched  tbrm,  to  operate  at  a  greater  diitance  from 
and  has  to  suffer  ' 


without  any  fi-eih  supfdv; 
bence  arises  the  question,  whether  the 
loas  of  caloric,  radiating  from  the  arched 
top  of  the  common  brick  oven,  is  greater 
in  amount  than,  that  which  escapes  unused 
by  continuous  heating  at  a  lower  tempera- 
lute.  There  are,  however,  other  considera- 
tiona  which  should  enter  into  the  inquiry, 
which  we  have  not  space  to  pursue  farther, 
but  must  proceed  to  the  next  ■ubiect  that 
presents  itself  to  our  attention.  This  is  a 
domestic  oven,  which,  we  are  informed, 
has  been  brouf ' 
•everal  famiiic! 

being  supposed  I 
Interior  constmi 
the  flue,  which  passes  over  the  exterior 
surfaces  of  the  sides,  the  back,  and  bottom 
of  the  oven;  e  is  the  furnace  ;  ijthe  ash  pit 
« the  hrick-work  enclosing  the  oven  It  la 
not  intended  that  anythingshouldbeplaced 
on  the  bottom  of  Che  oven.  The  shelves 
are  not  farmed  of  iron  plates,  but  consist 
each  of  two  oblong  tnvets  of  wrought 
Iron,  placed  side  by  side,  a  little  distance 
•part  from  each  other.  The  oven  is  sup- 
ported at  the  back  by  haritontal  bars 
fixed  in  the  brickwork  at  each  comer. 
Hie  front  of  the  oven  has  three  separate 
doon  and  frames ;  one  latter  one  for  the 
oven  part,  two  smaller  underneath  for  the 


to  poMeu  the  coinmoti  d  ,  „        . 

that  of  coamHiDicatjng  a  iMiching  beat  in  one  put  of  tbe  bread,  or  other 
Mticle,  while  tbe  oppe«it«  >idi  of  it  ii  companuivel;  cdd.  lakilfid  operaton 
nu;,  by  turniag  the  Mcad  freqnenlljr,  and  unfiiUr  Kgulating  die  temp«ratare, 
bake  tdertUv ;  but  without  wiiie  nry  aotive  oiienUtiiig  iDtarmadiuRi,  ordinuy 
attention  win  not  wfflee  to  bake  b  k  pnnier  nunner.  How  far  theae  defect! 
are  obviated  in  a  reomt  ianatioo,  dencaunated  Hebort'e  Patent  Domeetie  Oven, 
tbe  reader  will  determine.  Tba  object  of  tbe  inTentor  hai  been  to  provide  a 
vecT  cheap  and  durable  apparatus  csapabla  alike  of  baking  bread  properi;,  and 
cooVtng  odier  kinda  of  lood ;  they  an  made  of  rarioaa  bum,  to  adapt  diem  to 
the  waiiti  of  difierent  individuali,  and  ai«  rendered  a*  portable  a«  pMaible,  to 
niit  tbe  lequirementt  of  the  arm;  and  navy.  We  thall  hen  add,  by  way  (^ 
example,  a  deicriplioB  of  tbe  fn'fl'*'''  lixa,  which  we  uw  in  the  warriiouie  of 
the  agenta,  Hetm,  Dwaldaon  and  Olaegow,  of  Birminghain. 

^.  1  ezhilMla  ao  extental  view  of  the  whole  H[q>araliu ;  the  outiide  veMcl 
(  being  iiaiply  a  wcll-a«da  owl  iron  boiler,  or  pot,  which,  when  uted  alone, 


(that  ii,  without  the  internal  apparatu*  detcribed  underoealh,}  i»  applicable  ta 
all  the  Terioui  uiei  of  other  boilen, — btit  it  poueuei  tbii  further  Bdvantage,  of 
liaving  a  strong  double  caied  iron  lid  e,  ground  to  fit  to  cloeel;  u  to  prevent 
(he  ruliation  of  heat,  and  Ilie  escape  of  the  rarefied  (team,  while  it  eaiil;  pei^ 
roita  denie  clattic  vapour  to  pue  off.  The  vend  is  to  be  luipcnded  over  or  in 
front  of  a  fire,  and  in  the  caie  of  the  larger  nzci,  they  may  be  couvenientty 
set  in  brickwork,  after  the  itianoer  of  comnuin  boilers. 

For  the  purpose  of  bakbg  bread  or  paitry,  the  toastinE  of  meat,  steaming 
of  mtatoes  and  other  vegetables,  &c.,  there  is  placed  insiBe  the  pot  delineated 
in  rl^.  1  a  perforated  vessel,  shown  in  Fa.  2.  Thit  vessel  is  made  of  smooth 
cail-iTon,  and  drilled  with  holes  at  the  side  and  bottom ;  and  hy  means  of  little 

J  rejecting  studs,  it  is  held  steadily  in  the  middle  of  the  outer  vessel,  so  as  to 
>ave  a  free  space  of  ^Knjt  a  quarter  of  an  inch  between  both ;  around  which 
space  there  is  constant  circulation  of  extremely  hot  vapour,  which  opetalei 
tipon  every  part  of  the  bread  or  other  material  placed  therein.  To  receive 
we  latter,  there  is  a  movaUe  bottom,  shown  separately  in  the  adjoining 
tfg.  3,  which  is  removable  at  pleasure  i  but  it  serves  to  correct  the  tendency 
of  too  much  heat  in  this  part,  when  the  oven  ii  nupended  over  a  strong  fire. 
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it  heiliUtei  the  discharge  of  the  cootenta  of  the  oven, 
and  ii  eaiily  kept  perfectly  dean. 

Iiuide  of  Fig.  2  there  ii  also  placed  occasionally  a 
conuected  leiies  of  shelvei,  or  pans  dd,  which  may 
either  conaiit  of  two,  ■■  represented  in  the  annexed 
Fig.  4,  or  of  a  greater  number  in  the  larger  size*. 
These  are  for  the  purpose  of  baking  small  bread,  rolls, 
biscuits,  tarts.  Sec. — the  rooating  of  potatoea,  for  frying 
or  stewing  meat,  8fC— which  may  easily  be  withdrawn 
from  the  oven  by  means  of  the  bail  handle  e,  which  is 
jointed  so  as  to  fall  down  on  either  side. 

A  fifth  appendage,  for  roasting  meat,  is  also  suppUed. 
It  consisU,  as  represented  in  Fig.  S,  of  a  circular  drip- 
ping pan/,  having  an  upright  spit^  in  the  centre,  and 
a  jointed  bail  handle  for  putting  it  in  or  lakijig  it  out  of 
the  oven.  The  pan  serves  equally  well  for  broiling, 
frying,  and  other  proceues,  which  every  cook  will  com- 
prehend without  explaaation. 

The  patentee  states,  that,  by  the  application  of  the 
te*enl  parts  of  this  apparatus,  either  in  their  single 
•tato,  or  combined  in  the  various  ways  explained,  bread 
and  all  other  k^ds  of  food  may  be  baked,  rootled, 
bcMed,  tloBtd,  at  fried,  with  the  utmost  facility  and 
economy ;  the  instruction*  for  which  are  sent  out  with 
«acli  of  the  ovens. 

OXALIC  ACID.  This  acid,  which  abounds  in 
wood  sorrel,  and  which,  combined  with  a  small  poi^ 
tion  of  potash,   as   it  exists  in  that  plant,  has  been 

■old  under  the  name  of  lall  of  ieman,  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  use  of 
that  fruit,  particulariy  for  discharging  ink-spots  and  u'on-moulds,  was  long  eup- 

Sosed  to  be  analogous  to  that  of  tartar.  The  oxalic  acid  is  a  good  te*t  for 
etectin^  lime,  which  It  separates  from  all  the  other  acids,  unless  they  are 
present  in  excess.  It  has,  likewise,  a  grenter  affinity  for  lime  than  for  any  of 
the  other  bases,  and  forms  with  it  a  pulverulent  insoluble  salt,  not  decomposable 
except  by  fire,  and  turning  synip  of  violets  green.  Some  fatal  accidents  have 
occurred  from  persons  mistaking  thisialt  for  Epsom  salts;  two  or  three  drachms 
of  the  oxalic  acid  acting  as  a  violent  poison. 

OXIDATION.  The  process  of  converting  metals  or  other  eubttances  into 
oxides,  by  uniting  them  with  a  certain  proportioQ  of  oxygen. 

OXIDES.  Substances  combbed  with  oxygen  without  bebg  in  the  state  of 
on  acid.  There  are  several  oxides  of  the  same  substances,  differing  in  the  pro- 
portion of  oxygen  they  contain.  When  a  substance  combines  with  only  one 
praportion  of  oxygen,  it  is  termed  the  jirotoxide :  with  two  ^oportions  of 
oiyeen,  it  forms  3ie  deuloxide  ot  binoxide;  with  three,  the  tritoxide  or  ter- 
oxide ;  and  with  four,  the  peroxide. 

OXYGEN,  which,  uncombined,  is  known  only  as  a  gaseous  substance,  was 
discovered  by  Or.  Prie^tlev,  in  1774.  It  has  beea  called  dephlogisticated  air, 
empyreal  air,  and  vital  air.  The  term  oxygen  was  given  on  the  supposition 
that  it  was  the  sole  cause  of  acidity.  This  substance  is  highly  important  in  the 
•conomy  of  nature,  as  it  forms  about  a  fiftli  part  of  our  atmosphere,  and  is 
abundantly  contained  in  water,  acids,  salta,  ana  osides. 

Oxygen  gai  may  be  obtained  from  a  varieU  of  sources.  The  peroxide  of 
manganese,  of  lead  and  mercury,  also  nitre  and  chlorate  of  potash,  yield  large 
quantitjei  when  exposed  to  a  red  heat.     The  subatances  most  commonly  em- 

floyed  to  procure  it,  are  nitre,  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  chlorate  of  potash, 
f  nitrate  of  potash  be  exposed  to  a  red  heat  in  a  coated  glass  or  earthen  retor^ 
or  in  a  eun  barrel,  a  quantity  of  oxygen  gas,  (about  1200  cubic  inches  from  a 
pound  of  nitre,)  will  be  given  oS,  but  this  ii  liaUe,  particularly  towards  the  end 
of  the  process,  to  be  contaminated  with  nitrogen.  From  the  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese, the  gas  may  be  obtained  either  by  heating  the  tubatance  red  hot  in  a 
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gun  barrel,  or  by  putting  it  in  the  state  of  a  fine  powder  into  a  flask,  with  about 
nn  equal  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  heating  the  mixture  by 
means  of  a  lamp.  In  the  dry  way,  one  ounce  of  peroxide  of  manganese  should 
yield  about  128  cubic  inches  of  oxygen.  The  gas  procured  in  this  way  is  suffi- 
ciently good  for  ordinary  purposes,  but  when  required  of  great  purity,  it  is  better 
obtained  from  chlorate  of  potash.  For  this  purpose  the  salt  is  to  be  put  into 
a  green  glass  retort,  and  heated  to  redness.  It  first  liquefies,  and  then  on 
increase  of  heat,  is  wholly  resolved  into  pure  oxygen  gas,  which  escapes  with 
effervescence,  and  into  a  white  compound  called  chloride  of  potassium,  which  is 
lefl  in  the  retort. 

Oxygen  gas  is  a  little  heavier  than  atmospheric  air.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
1.111;  one  hundred  cubic  inches  weighing  34.454  grains.  It  is  sparingly 
absorbed  by  water,  100  cubic  inches  dissolving  only  3  or  4  of  the  gas ;  but  under 
great  pressure  It  may  be  made  to  take  up  half  its  bulk.  It  has  neither  acid 
nor  alKaline  properties,  for  it  does  not  change  the  colour  of  vegetable  blues,  nor 
does  it  evince  any  tendency  to  unite  with  acids  or  alkalies.  It  has  neither  smell 
nor  taste.  It  refracts  light  feebly,  and  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity.  It  is 
the  most  perfect  negative  electric  we  possess,  always  appearing  at  the  positive 
pole  when  any  compound  containing  it  is  submitted  to  galvanism.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  the  support  of  animal  life :  an  animal  will  live  in  it  a  considerable  time 
longer  than  in  atmospheric  air ;  but  its  respiration  becomes  hurried  and  laborious 
6efore  the  gas  is  consumed,  and  it  dies,  though  another  animal  of  the  same 
kind  can  sustain  life  for  a  x:ertain  time  in  the  residuary  air.  When  suddenly 
compressed,  it  has  been  seen  to  emit  light  and  heat,  but  this  is  said  to  arise  from 
the  combustion  of  the  oil  with  which  the  tube  is  lubricated.  It  has  a  very 
powerful  attraction  for  most  simple  substances,  and  there  is  not  one  of  them 
with  which  it  may  not  be  made  to  combine.  Any  inflammable  substance  pre- 
viously kindled  and  introduced  into  it,  bums  rapidly  and  vividly.  If  an  uron 
or  copper  wire  be  introduced  into  a  bottle  of  oxygen  gas,  with  a  bit  of  lighted 
touchwood  or  charcoal  at  the  end,  it  will  bum  with  a  bright  light,  and  Uirow 
out  a  number  of  sparks.  The  bottom  of  the  bottle  should  be  covered  with 
sand,  that  the  sparks  tnay  not  crack  it.  If  the  wire,  coiled  up  in  a  spiral,  like  a 
corkscrew,  as  it  usually  is  in  this  experiment,  be  moved  with  a  jerk  at  the 
instant  a  melted  globule  is  about  to  fall,  so  as  to  throw  it  against  the  side  of  tlie 
glass,  it  will  melt  its  way  through  in  an  instant,  or  if  the  jerk  be  less  violent, 
lodge  itself  in  the  substance  of  the  glass.  If  it  be  performed  in  a  bell  glass, 
set  in  a  plate  filled  with  water,  the  globules  will  frequently  fuse  the  vitreous 
glazing  of  the  plate,  and  unite  with  it  so  as  not  to  be  separable  without  detach- 
ing the  glaze,  though  it  may  have  passed  through,  perhaps,  two  inches  of 
water. 

All  substances  that  are  capable  of  buming  in  the  open  air  burn  with  far 
greater  brilliancy  in  oxygen  gas.  A  piece  of  wood,  on  wnich  the  least  spark  of 
Tight  is  visible,  bursts  into  flame  the  moment  it  is  put  into  a  jar  of  oxygen ; 
lighted  charcoal  emits  beautiful  scintillations ;  and  phosphorus  bums  with  so 
powerful  a  light,  that  the  eye  cannot  bear  its  impression.  The  act  of  com- 
bining with  oxygen  is  called  oxidation,  and  bodies  which  have  united  with  it 
are  said  to  be  oxidized.  The  compounds  so  formed,  are  divided  into  acids  and 
oxides.  The  former  includes  those  compounds  which  possess  the  general  pro- 
perties of  acids,  and  the  latter  comprehend  those  which  not  only  want  that 
character,  but  of  which  many  are  highly  alkaline,  and  yield  salts  by  uniting 
with  acids.  Oxidation  is  sometimes  produced  with  great  rapidity,  and  with 
evolution  of  heat  and  light.  Ordinary  combustion  is  nothing  more  than  a 
rapid  oxidation,  and  all  inflammable  or  combustible  substances  derive  their 
power  of  burning  in  the  open  air  from  their  affinity  for  oxygen.  On  other 
occasions  it  takes  place  slowly,  and  without  any  appearance  of  heat  and  light, 
as  is  exemplified  by  the  rusting  of  iron  when  exposed  to  a  moist  atmosphere. 

OXYGENATION.  Similar  in  meaning  to  oxidation,  but  of  more  general 
application.  It  signifies  the  uniting  of  oxygen  to  various  substances,  whether 
the  result  be  an  oxide  acid,  or  alkali. 

OXYMEL.     A  compound  of  honey  and  vinegar. 
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PAINTING,  House.  The  art  of  covering  with  various  suitable  pigments 
the  wood-worky  plaster  walls  and  ceilings,  iron  work,  &c.,  of  the  interior  and 
exterior  of  houses.  It  may  be  divided  into  three  separate  branches,  viz. — 
plain  painting,  graining,  and  ornamental  painting. 

The  material  chiefly  employed  in  plain  painting  is  white  lead.  It  is  a  car- 
bonate of  lead  produced  by  the  action  of  the  vapour  of  vinegar  on  sheet  lead ; 
and,  when  ground  up  with  Unseed  oil,  forms  the  common  white  lead  paint  of 
commerce.  See  CEausE.  It  is  improved  by  being  kept  for  several  years.  To 
produce  the  different  tints,  various  colours  are  added  to  the  white  lead  base,  in 
quantity  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  tint  desired,  amounting,  sometimes, 
to  &n  exclusion  of  the  white  lead  in  the  upper  or  finishing  coats.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  colours  generally  used  by  the  house  painter : — 


WkiU. 

White  lead. 
Nottingham  white. 
Flake  white. 

Black. 

Ivory  black. 
Lamp  black. 
Blue  black. 
Patent  black. 

Yellows. 

Chrome  yellow. 
King's  yellow. 
Names  yellow. 
YeUow  ochre. 
Raw  sienna. 
Yellow  lake. 

BfiHPnt, 

Burnt  umber. 
Raw  umber. 
Vandyke  brown. 
Purple  brown. 


Spanish  brown. 
York  brown. 

Reds. 

Vermilion. 
Scarlet  lake. 
Crimson  lake. 
Indian  red. 
Venetian  red. 
Red  lead. 
Orange  lead. 
Burnt  ochre. 
Burnt  sienna. 

Greens* 

Brunswick  green. 
Emerald  green. 
Verdigris. 

Blues* 

Prussian  blue. 
Indigo. 
Cobalt. 
Ultramarine. 


To  bring  these  colours  to  a  state  fit  for  use,  they  are  ground  up  with  a  small 
quantity  of  oil ;  but  for  painting  in  distemper,  the  colours  must  be  ground  up  in 
watejr.  Linseed  oil  is  that  which  is  in  general  use,  and  is  quite  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  of  the  plain  painter,  especiafly  when  improved  by  being  kept  for 
several  years,  as  it  then  loses  a  great  part  of  its  colour.  It  is  obtained  by 
pressure  from  the  seed  of  flax.  In  very  rare  instances,  where  the  least  yellow- 
ness in  the  oil  would  be  injurious,  nut  or  poppy  oil  may  be  used  with 
advantage. 

Spirits  of  turpentine  is  largely  employed  in  painting ;  it  is  obtained  by  distil- 
lation from  cruae  turpentine,  which  is  procured  from  the  larch  and  fii^trees : 
being  of  a  volatile  nature,  it  is  used  by  the  painter  to  produce  what  is  called  a 
flat ;  it  evaporates,  and  leaves  the  paint  without  the  least  shine.  It  is  also 
employed  in  those  situations  where  oil  would  not  dry,  as  in  the  first  coat  on  old 
work,  which  is  likely  to  be  a  little  greasy  from  smoke,  &c. 

To  hasten  the  drying  of  paints,  dryers  are  generally  used.  Those  most  in  use 
are  sugar  of  lead,  litharge,  and  white  copperas.   These,  when  well  ground,  and 
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mixed  in  small  portions  with  paint,  very  much  assist  them  in  drying ;  indeed, 
some  colours  will  not  dry  without  them.  Red  lead  is  also  an  excellent  dryer ; 
and  in  cases  where  its  colour  is  not  objectionable,  is  much  used.  Sugar  of  lead 
is,  however,  the  best  dryer,  though  somewhat  more  expensive  than  the  others. 
It  should  be  observed,  tha^  in  the  finishing  coats  of  delicate  colours,  dzyers  are 
generally  avoided,  as  they  have  a  slight  tendency  to  injure  the  colour.  Linseed 
oil  has  sometimes  a  drying  quality  given  to  it  by  boiling  with  drying  substances, 
which  renders  it  extremely  useful  on  some  occasions.  A  very  good  drying  oil 
is  made  by  boiling  one  gallon  of  linseed  oil  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
litharge,  or  red  lead,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  It  must  be  kept  slightly  boiling 
for  about  two  hours,  or  until  it  ceases  to  throw  up  any  scum ;  when  cold,  the 
clear  oil  must  be  poured  off,  and  kept  for  use. 

The  tools  ana  apparatus  employed  by  the  plain  painter  are  not  very 
numerous ;  we  shall  mention  the  principal  of  them.  The  first  in  order  is  the 
grindstone  and  muller.  This  is  an  apparatus  necessary  to  every  painter,  as  the 
purity  of  the  colours  sold  ready  ground  at  the  shops  is  not  to  be  depended 
upon ;  and  some  colours,  as  lakes  and  Pnissian  blue,  will  not  keep  long  after 
grinding.  The  grindstone  is  a  slab  of  porphyry  marble  or  granite,  about  two  feet 
square ;  the  chief  requisite  is,  that  it  be  nard^  and  close-grained. 

The  muller  is  a  hard  and  conical-formed  stone,  the  diameter  of  the  base  or 
rubbing  surface  of  which  should  be  about  one-sixth  of  that  of  the  grindstone, 
and  the  cone  high  enough  to  get  a  sufficient  hold  of  it  with  the  hands.  The 
face  of  both  erindstones  and  muller  should  be  perfectly  flat  and  smooth.  A 
large  palette  knife  is  used  to  gather  the  colour  from  the  stone  as  soon  as  it  is 
sufficiently  ground. 

The  palette  is  a  small  thin  board,  of  an  oval  shape,  having  a  hole  in  it  for  the 
thumb  to  pass  through ;  it  is  used  chiefly  in  ornamental  painting,  and  for 
mixing  up  small  portions  of  colour  on.  With  this  is  employed  the  palette  knife, 
for  mixing  up  colours  on  the  palette :  it  has  a  long,  thin,  and  elastic  blade, 
rounded  at  the  extremity. 

The  most  important  of  the  painter's  tools  are  the  brushes :  these  are  of  all 
sizes,  both  round  and  flat,  and  are  made  chiefly  of  hogVhair.  The  large  round 
brush  called  the  pound  brush,  and  a  smaller  one  called  the  tool,  are  those 
mostly  used  in  plam  work.  The  smallest  hog's-hair  brushes  are  called  fitches, 
and  are  used  for  putting  in  small  work  where  the  tool  would  be  too  large.  The 
pound  brush  is  used  as  a  duster  for  some  time  previous  to  putting  it  into  colour, 
whereby  it  is  rendered  much  softer.  The  smallest  brushes  are  tlie  camel-hair 
pencils,  with  lon^  or  short  hair,  according  to  the  work  to  be  done.  The  variety 
of  brushes  used  in  graining  will  be  spoken  of  when  we  come  to  that  division  of 
the  subject. 

The  stopping-knife  has  a  shorter  blade  than  the  palette-knife,  and  is  pointed. 
It  is  used  for  making  good  the  holes  and  cracks  with  putty. 

Pttttv  is  made  of  common  whiting,  pounded  fine,  and  well  kneaded  with  lin- 
seed oil,  till  it  becomes  about  the  consistence  of  stiff  dough. 

Grinding  eokura, — ^AU  substances  employed  for  painting  in  oil  require  to  be 
ground  up  with  a  small  portion  of  the  oil  previous  to  mixing  them  with  the 
whole  quantity  required  for  use ;  for  this  purpose,  they  must  first  be  pounded, 
and  passed  through  a  tolerably  fine  sieve,  then  mixed  with  a  portion  of  linseed 
oil,  just  suflUcient  to  saturate  them  ;  a  quantity,  about  the  size  of  a  small 
egg*  ^s  to  be  taken  on  the  point  of  the  palette-knife,  and  placed  on  the  stone ; 
the  muller  is  then  placed  upon  it,  and  moved  round  about,  or  to  and  fro  in  all 
directfons,  bearing  a  little  weight  on  it  at  the  same  time.  This  should  be  con- 
tinued until  it  is  ground  perfectly  fine,  having  the  consistence  and  smoothness 
of  butter.  The  colour  must  be  oceasioually  trimmed  from  the  edees  of  the 
stone  and  muller  with  the  palette-knife,  and  put  under  the  mul^r  in  the 
middle  of  the  stone.  When  sufficiently  ground,  it  is  removed  from  the  stone 
with  the  palette-knife,  and  a  fresh  quantity  taken.  It  is  not  well  to  have  much 
colour  on  the  stone  at  one  time ;  it  makes  it  more  laborious,  and  will  take  a 
longer  time  to  grind  the  same  quantity  equally  well. 

Mixing  cohurs  for  painiing,''-^(oxe  the  colours  which  have  been  ground  can 
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be  applied  to  the  work,  they  must  be  rendered  fluid  by  the  addition  of  linseed 
oil,  or  spirits  of  turpentine,  or  certain  proportions  of  both.  When  a  tinted 
colour  is  required  to  be  mixed  up,  a  small  quantity  of  the  proper  tint  should  be 
first  prepared  on  the  palette,  which  will  senre  as  a  guide  to  mix  the  whole 
quantity  by.  With  the  ground  white  lead  there  should  first  be  well  mixed  a 
portion  of  oil,  and  then  the  tinting  colour  should  be  added,  as  ascertained  by  the 
pattern  on  the  palette.  When  these  are  thoroughly  mixed  and  matched  to  the 
proper  tint,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  oil  or  turpentine  is  to  be  added ;  this 
18  better  than  putting  in  aU  the  oil  at  once :  it  should  then  be  strained  through  a 
piece  of  fine  canvass,  or  a  fine  sieve,  and  should  be  about  the  consistence  of  cream, 
or  just  so  as  to  work  easily.  If  it  is  too  thick,  the  work  will  have  an  uneven, 
cloudy  apnearance,  and  it  will  be  hard  to  spread ;  while,  if  it  be  too  thin,  it 
will  be  lixely  to  run,  or  will  require  a  greater  number  of  coats  to  cover  the 
ground,  and  render  the  work  solid.  The  straining  ought  not  to  be  neglected 
where  the  appearance  of  the  work  is  studied. 

Preparing  work  f  or ^  and  manner  of  proceeding  wUh^  the  pamHng,  New  work, — 
Clean  the  work,  carefully  removing  all  projections,  such  as  glue,  or  whiting  spots; 
this  is  easily  done  with  the  stopping  knife  and  duster ;  then  cover  over  the  knots 
with  a  composition  of  red  lead,  called  knotting.  The  red  lead  has  the  property 
of  drying  very  hard ;  and  if  it  was  not  used,  the  paint  would  not  dty  on  the 
knots,  and  they  would  show  through  every  coat  If  the  knots  are  very  bad,  they 
must  be  cut  out  After  knotting  comes  the  priming,  or  first  coat  of  paint 
When  the  priming  is  quite  dry,  all  nail-holes,  cracks,  and  defects,  are  to  be 
made  good  with  putty ;  then  proceed  to  the  next  coat,  called  the  second  colour ; 
when  this  is  dry,  those  places  are  to  be  stopped  which  were  omitted  in  the  last 
coat;  and  proceed  according  to  the  number  of  coats  intended  to  be  given.  It 
should  be  observed  that  second  colour  for  new  work  is  made  up  chiefly  with  oil, 
as  it  best  stops  the  suction  of  the  wood ;  but  second  colour  for  old  work  is 
made  up  chieny  with  turpentine,  because  oil  colour  would  not  dry  or  adhere  to 
it  so  welL  The  colour  should  be  spread  on  as  evenly  as  possible ;  and  to  effect 
this,  as  soon  as  the  whole,  or  a  convenient  quantity,  is  covered,  the  brush  should 
be  passed  over  it  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  in  which  it  is  finally  to  be  laid 
off;  this  is  called  crossing :  after  crossing,  it  should  be  laid  off  softly  and  care- 
fully, in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  crossing,  but  with  the  grain  of  the  wood, 
takmg  care  that  none  of  the  crossed  brush  marks  be  left  visible.  The  criterioa 
of  good  workmanship  is,  that  the  paint  be  laid  evenly,  and  the  brush  marks  be 
not  observed.  In  laying  off,  the  brush  should  be  laid  into  that  portion  of  the 
work  dready  done,  that  the  joining  may  not  be  perceived.  Every  coat  should 
be  perfectly  dry,  and  all  dust  carefully  remove^  before  the  succeeding  one  is 
laid  over  it 

Old  work, — Carefully  remove  all  dirt  and  extraneous  matter  with  the  stopping 
knife  and  duster;  those  places  near  the  eye  should  be  rubbed  with  pumice- 
stone,  and  greasy  places  should  be  well  rubbed  with  turpentine.  Bring  forward 
new  patches  and  oecayed  parts  with  a  coat  of  priming ;  stop  and  make  good 
with  putty,  then  proceed  with  the  first  coat,  or  second  colour,  in  turpentine. 
The  quality  of  the  next  coat  will  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be 
finished.  If  it  is  to  be  painted  twice  in  oil,  and  flatted,  the  next  coat,  or  third 
colour,  should  be  mixed  up  chiefly  in  oil,  and  tinted  like  the  finishing  colour, 
to  form  a  ground  for  the  flatting.  The  greater  the  shine  of  the  ground,  the 
more  dead  will  the  finishing  coat  or  flatting  be ;  likewise,  the  more  dead  the 
ground,  the  better  will  the  finishing  oil  shine ;  therefore,  it  is  a  general  rule  that 
n>r  finishing  in  oil  the  under  coat  should  be  turpentine,  and  for  finishing  flat, 
the  under  coat,  or  ground  colour,  should  be  oil ;  but  observe,  that  all  turpentine 
under  coats  have  a  little  oil  with  them,  and  all  oil  under  coats,  except  the 
priming  or  first  coat  on  new  work,  have  a  little  turpentine  with  them. 

Knotting  is  made  with  red  lead,  carefully  ground,  and  thinned  with  boiled 
.oil  and  a  little  turpentine.  For  inside  work,  i«d  lead,  carefully  ground  in  water, 
and  mixed  up  witn  double  size,  is  a  good  substitute,  and  is  generally  used :  it 
must  be  used  hot 

Priming  for  new  work, — ^This  is  made  of  white  lead  with  dryers,  and  a  little 
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led  lead  to  harden  it,  and  further  to  assist  its  drying;  it  is  thinned  entirely  with 
oil,  and  should  he  made  very  thin,  as  the  new  wood,  or  plaster,  sucks  it  in  very 
fast.  It  is  a  frequent  practice  with  painters  to  save  the  oil  coats  by  giving  the 
new  work  a  coat  of  sise,  or  size  and  water,  with  a  little  whiting,  called  dear- 
cole  ;  but  where  durability  is  consulted,  this  should  not  be  done.  The  size  stops 
the  suction  of  the  wood  or  plaster,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  prevents  the  oil 
paint  from  adhering  to  the  work ;  the  consequence  is,  that  it  is  apt  to  peel  or 
chip  off,  especially  m  damp  places.  Clearcole  is  sometimes  advantageously  used 
on  old  greasy  work,  on  whicn  oil  paint  would  not  dry. 

Second  colour  for  new  work,  or  oil  second  colour. — ^This  is  white  lead  thinned 
with  oil  and  a  little  turpentine,  with  suitable  di^'ers.  The  proportion  of  dryers 
for  ordinary  cases  is  aoout  one  ounce  and  a  hidf  to  ten  pounds  of  white  lead ; 
but  in  winter,  or  under  other  unfavourable  circumstances,  the  quantity  of  dryers 
must  be  increased. 

Second  colour  for  old  workf  or  turpentine  second  colour. — This  is  white  lead 
thinned  with  about  three  parts  of  turpentine,  and  one  of  oil,  also  a  little 
dryers.     Where  much  turpentine  is  usea,  less  dryers  is  required. 

Turpentine  co/oiir.»>This  is  only  used  when  the  work  is  to  be  finished  in  oil ; 
that  is,  left  shining.  It  is  thinned  almost  entirely  with  turpentine,  that  the 
finishing  coat  may  have  a  better  gloss. 

Tliird,  or  ground  colour^  is  thinned  with  two-thirds  oil  and  one-thurd  turpen- 
tine, and  tinted  a  shade  darker  than  the  finishing  colour. 

Fhuahing  oil  colour  is  thinned  with  a  little  more  oil  than  turpentine,  and 
tinted  to  the  desired  colour. 

Flatting,  or  finishing  turpentine  colour,  is  thinned  entirely  with  turpentine, 
and  has  no  shine. 

A  bastard  fiat  is  thinned  with  turpentine  and  a  little  oil,  which  renders  it 
more  durable  than  the  perfect  flatting.  To  procure  a  good  flat,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  perfectly  even  glossy  ground,  and  it  should  be  of  the  same  tint,  but  a 
little  darker  than  the  finishmg  flat. 

For  clearcole  and  /nwA.— -Stop  defects  with  putty,  clearcole,  and  finish  with 
oil-finishing  colour,  as  directed. 

For  two  eoati  m  oU, — ^Turpentine  second  colour,  and  finishing  oil  colour. 

For  tufo  coaU  m  oil  aiMfjSar.  —  Turpentine  second  colour;  third  colour^ 
and  flat 

For  three  ooate  in  otf. — Turpentine  second  colour ;  turpentine  colour ;  and 
finishing  oil  colour. 

For  three  coatt  m  oil  and  flat  (old  work). — Turpentine  second  colour ;  turpen- 
tine colour ;  third,  or  ground  colour ;  and  flatting. 

For  four  coats  in  oil  (new  work). — Oil  priming  ;  oil  second  colour ;  turpen- 
tine colour ;  and  oO  finishing  colour. 

For  four  coats  in  oU  and  fiat  (new  work). — Oil  priming ;  oil  second  colour; 
turpentine  colour ;  thinl  or  ground  colour ;  and  flatting. 

TiNTBo  Colours. — Stone  colour, — White  lead,  wiSi  a  little  burnt  or  raw 
uinber,  and  yellow  ochre. 

Gray  alone  colour, — White  lead,  and  a  little  black. 

Dr(A, — White  lead,  with  burnt  umber  and  a  little  yellow  ochre  for  a  warm 
tint,  and  with  raw  Umber  and  a  little  black  for  a  green  tint 

Pearl  colour,  or  pearl  grey. — White  lead  witn  black,  and  a  little  Prussian 
blue. 

Sky  Hue, — White  lead,  with  Prussian  blue. 

French  grey. — White  lead,  with  Prussian  blue,  and  a  little  lake.  These  last, 
used  in  various  proportions,  will  make  purples  and  lilacs  of  all  shades. 

Fawn  colour, — White  lead,  with  stone  ochre,  and  a  little  vermilion  or  bimit 
stone  ochre. 

Buff, — White  lead  and  yellow  ochre. 

Cream  colour, — Same  as  the  last,  with  more  white. 

Lemon  colour, — White  load,  witli  clirome  yellow. 

Orange  colour, — Orange  lead,  or  chrome  yellow  and  vermilion. 
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Peach  colour. — White  lead,  with  either  vermilion,  Indian  red,  purple  brown, 
or  burnt  stone  ochre. 

Chid  colour, — Chrome  yellow,  with  a  little  vermilion  and  white. 

Fiolet  colour, — White  lead,  with  vermilion,  blue  and  black. 

Sage  green. — Prussian  blue,  raw  umber,  and  yellow  stone  ochre,  with  a  little 
white,  and  thinned  with  boiled  oil  and  a  little  turpentine. 

Olive  green. — Raw  umber,  with  Prussian  blue,  thinned  as  before. 

Pea  green, — White  lead,  with  Brunswick  green,  or  with  Prussian  blue  and 
chrome  yellow. 

Chocolate  ccdour, — Spanish  brown,  or  Venetian  red  and  black,  thinned  with 
boiled  oil  and  a  little  turpentine. 

Lead  co/btir.— White  lead  and  black. 

Plain  opaque  oak  colour, — White  lead,  with  yellow  ochre  and  burnt  umber. 

Plain  opaque  mahogany  colour, — Purple  brown,  or  Venetian  red,  with  a  little 
black. 

Black  should  be  ground  in  boiled  oil,  and  thinned  with  boiled  oil  and  a  little 
turpentine. 

■it  will  be  obvious  that  the  proportions  of  the  colours  above  mentioned  must 
be  determined  by  the  particular  tone  of  colour  required. 

Dist^ering.^The  principal  difference  between  oil  and  distemper  painting 
is,  that  in  the  latter  the  colours  are  ground  in  water,  and  diluted  with  size.  It 
is  much  less  durable  than  oil  painting,  but  is  cheaper,  and  is  not  attended  with 
much  smell :  it  will  not  bear  washing.  Ceilings  are  generally  distempered,  and 
walls  very  fiequently.  There  are  several  colours  used  for  distempering  that  will 
not  do  for  oil,  as  it  would  change  them.  The  principal  are, — common  spruce 
ochre,  common  indigo,  rose  pink,  brown  pink,  blue  verditer,  green  verditer, 
mineral  green,  and  Saxon  green.  Whiting  is  the  substance  mostly  used  in  dis- 
tempering. It  should  be  broken  and  thrown  into  a  vessel  of  clean  water,  and 
left  to  soak  for  a  short  time  without  stirring  it — ^half  an  hour  is  sufficient ;  the 
surplus  water  is  then  poured  off  from  the  top,  leaving  only  the  softened  whiting, 
which  should  then  be  stirred,  to  ascertain  that  there  be  no  lumps  in  it.  To  this 
is  added  hot  durable  size,  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  of  size  to  three 
pounds  of  whiting ;  it  is  then  to  be  well  stirred,  and  leit  to  chili  or  congeal  in 
a  cool  place.  In  summer  weather  it  should  stand  over  night,  when,  if  it  is'  like 
a  weak  jelly,  it  is  fit  for  use.  If  it  is  to  be  a  tinted  colour,  the  colouring  sub- 
stance should  be  added  to  the  whiting  previous  to  the  size  being  mixed  with  it 
Distemper  colours  dry  much  lighter  than  they  appear  when  first  laid  on ;  con- 
sequently, it  is  better,  before  mixing  the  size  with  them,  to  colour  a  slip  of  paper 
and  dry  it,  to  ascertain  if  it  is  of  the  desired  tint  In  distempering  old  walls 
or  ceilings,  it  is  necessaxy  that  the  old  distemper  be  first  washed  off  with  an  old 
brush  and  plenty  of  water.  The  holes,  cracks,  and  damaged  places,  should  be 
made  good  with  plaster  of  Paris,  or  distemper  putty,  made  of  powdered  whiting 
and  double  size.  They  should  then  have  a  coat  of  clearcole  made  by  adding  a 
little  more  size  and  water  to  the  finishing  colour,  and  using  it  warm.  When  this 
is  dry,  the  finishing  colour  may  be  laid  on.  For  new  walls,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  clearcole  and  finish. 

Graining, — Graining  comprises  the  imitating  of  woods  and  marbles;  the 
latter  is  distinguished  by  the  term  marbling :  it  is  strictly  an  imitative  art,  and 
demands  in  its  execution  considerable  judgment  and  good  taste,  united  to  a 
close  observation  of  the  peculiar  characters  of  the  different  woods  and  marbles 
to  be  represented.  It  is  usually  done  on  ground  prepared  for  the  purpose,  the 
colour  of  which  is  varied  according  to  the  kind  of  wood  or  marble  to  bo 
imitated;  but  as  the  manner  of  proceeding  in  imitating  woods  differs  from  that 
in  the  case  of  marbles,  they  will  be  noticed  separately,  beinning  with — 

Graining  in  imiialion  of  woods, — ^The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  the 
ground;  and,  although  generally  laid  on  by  the  plain  painter,  it  should  receive 
die  particular  attention  of  the  grainer,  for  on  the  colour  of  the  ground  greatly 
depends  the  excellence  of  the  imitation.  The  ground  should  be  chosen  of  the 
same  colour,  but  a  littie  lighter,  than  the  lightest  parts  of  the  wood  to  be 
imitated,  sufficient  allowance  being  made  for  the  varnish  afterwards  to  come 
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upon  it.  Repeated  trials  on  small  patterns  is,  howerer,  the  best,  and,  indeed, 
the  only  safe  way  of  arriving  at  the  tint  proper  for  the  ground.  The  ground 
may  either  be  mixed  up,  just  as  in  finishing^oil  colour,  or  it  may  be  a  bastard 
flat;  and  it  should  be  very  carefully  prepared,  as  the  shine  of  the  varnish  will 
cause  the  rough  or  uneven  places  to  be  aetected.  The  pigments  employed  for 
gaining  are  distinguished  by  the  painter  as  transparent  colours ;  those  mostly 
used  are  raw  umber,  burnt  umber,  raw  sienna,  burnt  sienna,  Vandyke  brown, 
burnt  ochre,  and  lake ;  these,  with  the  occasional  assistance  of  small  portions 
of  the  opaque,  or  imperfectly  transparent  colours, — ivory  black,  Prussian  blue, 
or  indigo,  and  purple  brown,  or  Indian  red,  will  be  sufficient  to  match  the 
colour  of  any  of  the  woods  usually  imitated.  These  pigments  were,  until  within 
these  last  few  years,  worked  in  oil  and  spirits  of  turpentine;  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  much  greater  facility  found  to  be  aflfbrded  by  the  use  of  water  or  distemper 
colours,  oil  is  now  seldom  or  never  used,  except  for  wainscot  or  oak  graining, 
which  is  frequently  done  in  oil.  The  tools  employed  in  graining  are  round  and 
flattened  hog-hair  brushes,  of  various  sizes ;  the  round  ones  are  used  chiefly 
for  laying  on  the  colour.  Occasionally,  as  in  ver^  large  pieces  of  work,  large 
brushes  of  any  convenient  form  are  employed  tor  HoBi  purpose.  Of  the  flat 
brushes,  there  are  cuttert  of  various  sizes,  from  two  and  a  nalr  inches  to  half  an 
inch  wide ;  Uiese  are  made  of  camel's  hair,  having  the  ends  or  points  of  the 
hairs  cut  off  square,  to  within  about  three-eighths  ot  an  inch  from  the  ferrule ; 
the  edges  should  be  very  sharp  and  straight :  they  are  used  for  producing  the 
motded  appearance,  as  in  mahogany  ana  satin-wood.  Flat  koff^air  hrus&M,  of 
various  sizes,  from  six,  or  even  twelve  inches,  to  one  and  a  half  inches  wide ; 
these  are  used  chiefly  for  graining  wainscot  in  distemper.  Flat  hog-hair 
brushes,  but  of  a  much  thinner  description  than  the  last-mentioned,  are  used 
for  putting  on  the  second  grain,  and  for  other  purposes.  Badger-kair  toolt,  or 
^qftenert,  of  several  sizes ;  this  tool  is  one  of  the  most  necessaiy  kind,  and  it  is 
employed  to  sofren  the  work  put  in  with  the  other  tools.  CroU'banderif  of 
several  sizes,  from  one  and  a  half  inch  wide  and  upwards ;  they  are  flat  hog- 
hair  brushes,  having  their  ends  cut  off  to  within  about  an  inch  of  the  ferrule ; 
they  should  be  very  careftilly  made,  and  of  the  best  hair;  every  bristle  should 
lay  straight  and  even,  and,  when  cut,  should  have  a  straight,  unbroken  edge, 
similar  to  the  cutter.  We  shall  describe  the  use  of  this  tool  when  speidunf  of 
the  particular  woods  in  which  it  is  employed.  These,  with  camel  and  hog-nair 
pencils,  sponges,  and  pieces  of  wash-leather,  are  sufficient  to  imitate  any  of  the 
woods  except  wainscot  in  oil,  which  reouires  a  particular  tool,  which  will  be 
noticed  presently.  The  woods  generally  imitated  are  the  following : — oak, 
(dark  oak,)  wainscot,  or  light  oak,  pollard  oak,  mahogany,  rose-wood,  maple- 
wood,  satin-wood,  amboyna,  zebra-wood,  and  yew.  The  general  instructions 
given  for  imitating  these  will  suffice  for  any  other  fancy  woods.  Wainscot,  or 
Hght  oak,  althougn  the  most  common,  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  produce 
a  good  imitation  of:  it  is  done  either  in  oil  or  distemper.  The  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding in  oil  will  be  first  described. 

Wainscot  m  oiL — The  efiect  of  the  grain  in  this  wood  is  produced  by  the  bom 
graining^toOl,  which  very  much  resembles  a  comb,  but  the  teeth  are  not  pointed. 
The  teeth  of  the  graining'-tool  are  of  equal  dimensions  from  the  root  to  the 
extremity,  which  is  square,  and  the  interstices  between  them  are  as  small  as 
they  can  be  cut.  The  principal  colour  used  is  burnt  umber ;  this,  with  a  little 
touch  of  black  and  purple  brown,  makes  an  excellent  wainscot  colour,-— or  a 
little  raw  sienna  may  be  used  with  it.  This  colour  must  be  tempered  with  a 
peculiar  vehicle  called  graining  oH,  which  is  made  by  dissolving  two  ounces  of 
bees -wax  in  as  much  turpentine  as  will  just  cover  it,  and  make  it  easy  to  dis- 
solve, and  by  adding  one  pint  of  boiled  oil,  stirring  it  well  while  mixing.  When 
it  is  cold  it  will  be  of  the  consistence  of  soft  honey,  and  will,  when  to  be  used, 
require  the  addition  of  a  little  boiled  oil  and  turpentine :  a  small  quantity  of 
colour  is  sufficient  to  stain  a  large  quantity  of  oil.  The  graining  colour  is  to  be 
/aid  on  very  evenly  and  very  bare.  The  brush  marks,  if  not  pounced  out  with 
the  end  of  the  brush  or  duster,  must  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  grain  of  the  wood. 
The  horn  graining-tool  is  then  to  be  passed  over  it,  to  imitate  the  grain ;  it 
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should  be  held  in  a  slightly  inclined  position,  and  drawn  along  with  a  small' 
waving  motion,  with  a  little  pressnre,  passing  twice  over  every  part  of  the  work. 
The  veins  are  ihen  to  be  put  in,  or  rather  wiped  off,  which  is  best  done  with  a 
piece  of  cotton  stoekinr,  or  wash  leather,  wrapped  over  ^e  thumb  naU.  The 
veining  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  it;  and  any  directions  that  might  be  given, 
other  Uian  to  observe  nature  closely,  would  be  quite  unavailing ;  nothing  but  a 
cloee  observation  of  ihe  peculiar  character  of  the  veins  displayed  in  nature, 
with  considerable  practice,  will  enable  any  i>erson  to  do  it,  even  tolerablv.  As 
soon  as  it  is  dry,  tne  ^ark  shades  observed  in  the  wood  are  to  be  put  m :  for 
this  purpose  a  little  turpentine,  stained  with  burnt  umber,  ground  in  oil,  is  suf- 
ficient; also  the  dark  veins  are  sometimes  put  in  with  a  hair  pencil,  and  a  little 
burnt  umber  and  burnt  ochre,  diluted  with  turpentine.  When  quite  dry,  it  may 
be  varnished,  and  is  then  finished. 

Wamseot  m  dittemper.^^RaM  umber  alone  is  a  very  good  colour  for  this,  or  a 
Httle  burnt  umber  may  be  added  to  it,  to  make  a  warmer  tint  The  fluid  used 
ibr  this  and  all  other  distemper  graining  must  be  such  as  will  so  bind  on  the 
eolour,  that  the  varnishing  may  not  bring  it  off;  small  beer  is  the  best,  or,  if 
it  cannot  be  conveniently  procured,  stronger  beer  diluted  with  water  may  do, 
but  there  is  nothine  so  good  as  stale,  common  table-beer.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  mix  the  beer  wim  the  colour  after  it  has  been  carefiiUy  ground  in  water,  and 
it  is  then  fit  for  use.  Sometimes  the  colour  will  not  lav  on  the  ground ;  it  is 
then  said  to  ciss :  this  mav  be  remedied  by  wetting  the  work  all  over  with  a 
sponge  and  water,  and  drying  it  with  a  wash-leather.  Only  so  much  should 
be  begun  at  one  time  as  can  be  finished  before  it  gets  dry,  which  it  will  do  in 
a  few  minutes,  according  to  the  weather.  The  colour  should  be  laid  on  as 
evenly  and  as  quicklv  as  possible,  with  a  suitable  brush,  Mid  then  the  flat  hog's- 
hair  brush  must  be  drawn  over  it,  in  a  straight  line,  and  in  the  direction  of  the 
intended  ^rain ;  this  will  leave  it  streaky:  it  is  then  to  be  carefully  pounced  or 
patted  with  the  flat  side  c^  the  same  brush,  making  the  head  or  the  brush 
advance  before  the  hand,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  grain.  Tliis  will  make  a 
very  excellent  imitation  of  the  grain  of  oak,  if  it  be  well  managed.  The  veins 
are  to  be  wiped  out  with  a  piece  of  wet  wash-leather,  wrapped  over  the  thumb 
nail.  When  this  is  div,  tne  shades  may  be  strengthened  by  passing  very 
lightly  over  it  with  weaker  colour.  Great  care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  quite 
dry  before  the  varnish  is  laid  on :  it  is  not  safe  to  varnish  it  in  damp  weather 
without  fire  being  near  it;  but  if  it  will  bear  the  finger  passing  over  it,nt  is  dry 
enough. 

PS/ard  oak. — ^Either  burnt  umber  or  Vandyke  brown  makes  an  excellent 
pollard  oak  colour.  The  colour,  in  this  case,  unlike  wainscot,  should  be  laid 
on  unevenly,  or  darker  in  some  places  than  in  others,  after  the  character  of  tha 
wood ;  a  coarse  sponge,  moistened,  and  assisted  by  the  cutter,  produces  the  effect 
veiv  welL  When  the  masses  of  colour  are  properly  dlsposea  with  the  sponge 
and  cutter,  it  must  be  softened  off  with  the  badger-hair  tool,  and  the  knots  put 
in  with  the  end  of  a  hog^hair  fitch,  by  holding  the  handle  between  the  thumb 
and  fore-finger,  and  twisting  it  round ;  these  knots  may  afterwards  be  assisted 
with  a  eam^hair  pencil.  A  few  small  veins  are  firequently  found  in  pollard 
oak;  these  may  be  wiped  off  in  the  same  manner  as  for  wainscot  When  this 
is  dry,  the  second  or  upper  grain  may  be  put  on :  this  grain  occurs  in  almost 
all  the  woods  except  oak  and  rose-wood ;  indeed,  it  is  the  proper  grain  of  the 
wood,  with  the  above  exceptions.  Some  of  the  first  colour  diluted  will  do  for 
this  second  grain.  To  put  on  this  grain,  the  thin,  flat  hog-hair  brush  should  bO 
dipped  into  the  colour,  and  the  hairs  must  be  combed  out  to  straighten  and 
separate  them.  As  soon  as  the  grain  is  put  on,  the  softener  should  be  passed 
lightly  across  the  grain,  in  one  direction  only ;  this  will  make  one  edge  of  the 
grain  soft  and  the  other  sharp,  as  it  occun  in  the  wood.  When  the  second 
grain  is  dry,  it  may  be  varnished. 

All  the  other  woods  are  done  in  a  similar  manner.  The  particular  character 
and  colour  of  the  shades  and  grain  of  the  wood  must  be  carefully  noticed,  and 
those  tools  which  will  produce  the  effect  most  conveniently  must  be  selected : 
for  example,  the  thinnest  flat  hog*s-hair  brush  will  best  produce  the  effect  of 
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the  grain  in  rose-wood ;  the  cutter  will  hest  produce  the  effect  of  the  shades  in 
mahogany  and  satin-wood;  the  sponse  and  cutter  in  pollard  oak.  Plain 
mahogany  may  be  very  well  imitated  oy  properly  disposing  the  shades  with 
the  common  round  too(  with  which  the  colour  is  laid  on,  and  then  passing  the 
badgex^hair  softener  over  it  in  a  direction  across  the  stripes.  When  this  is  dry, 
the  second  grain  may  be  put  on,  as  directed  for  pollard  oak.  Burnt  umber  and 
burnt  sienna  make  a  good  mahogany  colour. 

Marblmff. — Marbles  are  generally  imitated  with  oil  colours,  and  those  colours 
are  mostly  opaque,  as  for  this  purpose  it  is  not  at  aU  necessary  that  they  be 
transparent.  Ijie  manner  of  proceeding  with  the  different  marbles  will  not  be 
detailed,  but  a  few  general  instructions  applicable  to  all  of  them  will  be  given. 
The  tools  for  imitatmg  marble  are  less  varied  than  those  for  imitating  wood.  A 
palette  and  palette  knife,  with  numerous  small  sized  hog-hair  brushes  and 
camel-hair  pencils,  and  a  duster,  or  worn  badrer-hair  softener,  are  all  that  is 
necessaiy  for  imitating  any  of  the  marbles.  The  ground  is  to  be  chosen  of  that 
colour  which  is  most  predominant  in  the  marble  to  be  imitated ;  for  example, 
in  black  and  gold  marnle,  the  ground  is  black ;  in  veined,  it  is  white;  in  sienna, 
it  is  cream  cdour ;  and  in  dove  marble,  the  ground  is  of  a  dark  pearl  colour. 
In  proceeding  to  the  imitation,  the  necessary  colours  are  to  be  taken  on  the 
palette,  and  mixed  up  to  match  the  tints  in  the  marble  to  be  imitated.  In 
mixing,  they  must  be  slightlv  tempered  with  oil,  and  further  tempered  with  tur- 
pentine for  use ;  and  they  snould  not  be  laid  on  thicker  than  is  necessary  to 
produce  the  proper  effect.  The  softer  shades  are  first  to  be  put  in,  blending  the 
different  colours,  as  may  be^  in  the  marble.  As  soon  as  thev  are  put  in  a  proper 
form,  they  are  to  be  softened  by  brushing  lightly  over  with  a  clean  duster,  or 
old  badger-hair  softener;  but  in  some  marbles  there  requires  to  be  no 
softening :  of  course,  when  the  shades  or  veins  are  sharp  and  hard,  they  must 
not  be  softened.  The  softer  veins  may  be  next  put  in,  while  the  soft  shades  or 
ground-work  is  yet  wet  As  soon  as  this  ^imd-work  is  dry,  the  shades  may 
be  heightened,  and  the  strong  and  sharp  veins  put  in.  In  putting  in  the  soft 
shades  or  groundrwork,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  mix  the  colours  together,  so  as 
to  give  the  work  a  muddy  appearance ;  and  the  colours  should  be  used  as  thin 
as  will  make  the  work  sufficiently  solid,  or  it  will  look  uneven  when  varnished. 

Omomentai  Pom^m^.— This  cniefly  consists  in  painting  scrolls,  fisures,  or 
other  enrichments  on  plain  work,  so  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  relief  or 
projection ;  it  is  most  commonly  done  in  the  comers  and  margins  of  panels* 
The  ornaments  or  enrichments  to  be  painted  are  usually  sketched  on  paper, 
and  the  outlines  are  then  pricked  through  with  a  needle  point.  This  paper  is 
to  be  laid  on  the  wall  or  work  on  which  the  ornament  u  to  be  painte<^  and 
pounced  over  with  a  charcoal  pounce-bag ;  the  charcoal  dust,  passing  through 
the  small  holes  in  the  paper,  will  leave  a  faint  tracing  of  the  outline  of  the 
ornament  on  the  work,  and  serves  as  a  guide  to  paint  it  by.  The  brushes  used 
are  camel  or  sable>hair  pencils,  with  long  hair ;  and  a  rest-stick  is  held  in  the 
left  hand,  to  steady  the  right  hand  by ;  also  a  palette,  to  work  the  colour  from, 
the  same  as  is  used  by  artists  generally.  If  the  colour  of  the  ornament  is  to 
differ  from  that  of  the  ground  on  which  it  is  painted,  the  pounced  outline  should 
first  be  filled  up,  and,  when  that  is  dry,  the  snades  put  in ;  but  when  the  omar 
ment  is  to  be  of  the  same  colour  as  the  ground,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  put 
in  the  shades,  by  the  assistance  of  the  pounced  outline.  As  soon  as  the  nrst 
shades  are  ity  they  may  be  heightened,  and  a  stronger  relief  given  to  the 
ornament. 

PALETTE.  A  small  tablet,  usually  of  ivory  or  wood,  upon  which  painters 
lay  small  portions  of  the  several  pigments  or  tints  they  have  occasion  for  in 
their  work.  « Instead  of  a  handle,  it  has  a  hole  cut  near  the  side,  for  the  thumb 
of  the  left  hand  to  pass  through  in  holding  it. 

The  term  palette  is  also  nven  by  potters  to  the  wooden  instrument  which  they 
use  to  beat  and  shape  out  tneir work.  Palette  is  a  term  also  given  to  Uttle  levers 
employed  in  clock  and  watch  work  (see  Horolooy)  ;  it  is  likewise  applied  to  a 
variety  of  contrivances  in  mechanism,  somewhat  resembling  in  their  action 
the  little  organ  called  by  that  name  in  the  human  mouth. 
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PALETTE  KNIFE.  A  long  kuife  with  a  very  thin  weU-temjwrad  ttecl 
blade,  iued  by  mrtiiU  for  mixing  colour*,  or  for  rubbing  dovn  luch  u  have  been 
preTiouiIy  ground,  un  Ihe  palette.  They  are  mounted  in  wood  or  ifory  handlei, 
accnrding  to  tbe  fancy  of  the  awr. 

PALLADIUM.  The  name  given  to  ■  metal  dijcovered  in  1803,  by  Sir  H. 
Davy,  aHoeiBted  with  nlatinB,  amone  the  grains  of  which  he  anpiioied  the  ore 
to  eziet,  or  an  allo^  at  it,  with  irritUum  and  oamium,  tcarcely  A'ltingfdahable 
from  tbe  crude  platina,  though  it  it  harder  and  heavier.  Tbe  pure  metal  bIm 
Terr  nearly  reaemblea  platina,  and  it  takei  ai  high  a  poliih.  It  ia  ductile,  yen 
malleable,  and,  when  reduced  Into  thin  platea,  flexible,  but  not  very  elaatie.  It 
It  harder  and  heavier  than  iron  j  it*  specific  gravi^  iifrom  10.9  to  1 1. 8. 

PAPER.  Thb  learei  or  iheeta,  fihricated  of  libroul  materiak,  and  adapted 
to  write  or  draw  upon,  ai  well  ai  for  numeroui  other  purpoiea.  Paper  ii  an 
article  of  luch  immente  importance  in  the  conunercial  world,  and  of  inch 
foetal  and  eitenaive  utility,  that  it  will  be  weQ  to  give,  in  this  place,  a  brief 
description  of  the  several  kinds  manufactured  in  thii  country ;  tor  this  purpose, 
we  shall  divide  tbem  into  three  elassea,  vii. : — Writing  Papert,  Printing  Papers, 
and  Wrap[>inK  or  Packing  Papers,  widi  a  short  notice  of  several  miscellaneoui 
lunds,  not  included  under  either  of  these  beads. 

Wrilmg  Papen  are  a  very  numerous  class,  including  aO  those  that  are  used 
for  writing  or  drawing  purpotef.  Writing  papers  are  called  either  laid  or  wove, 
according  to  the  descnptioD  of  mould  upon  which  they  have  been  made.  Laid 
papers  are  disdnguisbra  by  their  retaining  the  tmre-tnarla,  in  long  parallel  lines. 


a  Ihe  accompanying  sketch. 
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impression  of  the  wires,  the  mould 
ir  their  manufacture  being  made  of  very  fine 
copper  wire,  woven  in  a  manner  rimilar  to  linen — 
whence  the  derivation  of  the  term  tonw.  Writing 
are  made  of  two  different  ooloura,  blue  and 
.  The  yellow  cast  is  tho  natural  colour  of  the 
rag,  heightened  a«  much  a*  possible  by  skilful 
bleaching.  The  blue  cast  is  obtuned  by  adding 
■malt  (the  powder  blue  of  commerce,)  to  tbe 
pulp,  while  in  the  vaL  In  all  blue  cast  papers  a 
considerable  difference  of  colour  exists  between  tbe 

two  sides  of  a  sheet,  from  the  smalt,  which  is  a  heavy  material,  falling  to  tbe 
aide  «f  the  sheet  next  to  the  mould :  the  under  side,  therefore,  ia  always  the 
bloert  when  tho  paper  is  finished. 

Laid  paper  is  mostly  of  the  blue  cast ;  wove  papen  are  made  of  both  kinda. 
Drawing  papen,  which  are  included  in  Ihia  class,  are  always  made  of  the 
yellow  cast,  on  wove  moulds ;  and  writing  p^eia,  (emphatioally  so  called  from 
demy  "upwards,)  are  always  made  of  the  buie  cast,  on  laid  moulds.  In  de- 
•eriung  any  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  post,  copy,  foohcap,  or  pott  papen,  the 
diatinguishmg  term,  laid,  yettow-niove,  or  bbu^aot^,  is  always  necessary  to  be 
ued  ;  but  in  all  papers  ^m  demv  upward*,  wove  and  drawing,  or  laid  and 
writing,  are  synonymous  terms ;  where  no  distinguishing  term  is  used,  laid  ii 
■Iw^nndentood  tobe  meant  At  the  pe{>er-mill,  all  kinds  of  paper  are  put 
vp  in  certain  parcels,  called  ream* ;  a  ream  of  paper  congitts  of  twenty  quures. 


ahatia  aadi,  ddective  paper,  one  of  wnich  is  placed  at  the  lop,  the  other  at  the 
bottom  of  die  ream,  to  preserve  the  perfect  or  inside  paper  from  string-marks, 
and  otbrr  i^juTiei^  to  which,  but  for  this  precaution,  it  would  be  liable.  If  the 
two  outside  quires  are  replaced  by^  two  perfect  quires,  the  ream  is  stated  to  be 
•ifiiuidrt,  and  the  original  valno  is  incieaaed  nve  per  cent  A  printer'*  reant 
coDUsIa  of  twenty-one  and  a  half  unbroken  quire*,  of  twenty-four  sheet*  each, 
and  is  called  a  perfect  rtam  ;  Uf  ptrftetmg,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  increase* 
the  value  one  eighth. 

The  followitig  comprehensive  table  gives  the  names,  dimensions,  and  weight, 
pet  ream,  of  the  several  papen  in  thi*  class. 
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WrUmg  and  Drawing  Papers. 

NAME.  DIMENSIONS.  WEIGHT. 

Inches.    Inches.  lbs. 

Antiquarian       52|  by  30^  236 

Double  elephant 39^  —  26^  140 

Adas 33—26  100 

Colombier 34i  — 23  100 

Elephant 28—23  72 

Imperial 29}  — 2U  72 

Super  royal 27i  —  19i  52 

Royal 23^  —  19  44 

Medium 22^  —  17^  84 

Demy 191  —  15^  24 

Extra  large  thick  post    .    .    .  22i  —  17^  25 

Ditto  ditto  thin  diUo  .    .     .    .  22i-- 17^  18 

Ditto  ditto  bank  ditto.    .    .    .  22i  — 17i  13 

Large  thick  post 21    —  I64  22 

Ditto  middle  ditto  .    .    .    .    «  21    — 16|  19 

Ditto  thin      ditto 21—16^  16 

Ditto  bank     ditto 21    —  16^  11 

Extra  thick    ditto 19   —  15i  25 

Thick  post 19  —  15i  20 

Middle  ditto 19  —  15}  17 

Thin     ditto 19  — 15|  14 

Bank    ditto 19  —  15^  7 

Copy 20—16  17 

Sheet-and-half  foolscap    .    .    .  25^  —  13^  22 

Sheet-and-tUrd  ditto  .    .    .     .  22   — 13^  20 

Extra  thick  foolscap    ....  164  —  13^  18 

Foolscap 16}  —  13^  15 

Pott 15*— 12*  10 

Drawing  papers  are  not  made  smidler  than  demy,  and  are  put  up  into  reams 
in  the  flat  state ;  writmg  papers,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  made  larger  than 
double  elephant  very  seldom  larger  than  imperial,  and  are  usually  fold^.  The 
laid  papers  are  distinguished  by  certain  peculiar  water  marks;  thus,  post  has  a 
bugle-horn;  copy,  a  fleuivde-lis ;  foolscap,  a  lion  rampant,  or  Britannia;  and  pott 
paper  has  the  English  arms.  By  a  knowledge  of  these  marks,  the  original  sixe 
of  any  paper  can  at  once  be  discovered,  however  much  it  may  havp  been  subse* 
qucntiy  reduced  in  size.  This  observation  only  applies  to  the  laid  papers,  as  in 
wove  paper  the  water-mark  never  appears. 

The  post  papers  are  seldom  sold  retail  in  the  folio,  1.  e.  the  original  size,  as 
quoted  in  the  foregoing  list;  being  usually  cut  in  half,  folded,  and  ploughed 
round  the  edges,  forming,  in  that  state,  quarto  post,  the  letter-paper  of  tne  shops. 
This,  cut  and  again  folded,  forms  6ctavo  post,  or  note-paper;  another  foldmff 
forms  16mo.  or  small  note,  &c.,  and  so  on  to  any  required  extent, — ^for  this 
repeated  folding  is  frequently  carried  so  far  as  the  production  of  64mo.  post, 
or  liUiputian  note  paper.  After  the  paper  has  been  ploughed,  the  edges  are 
left  plain,  or  they  may  be  gilt  or  blacked,  according  to  fancy.  When  papers 
are  folded  the  broadest  way,  they  are  described  as  hrSeA  folio ;  but  if  folded  Uie 
narrow  way,  they  are  termed  long  folio.  The  other  foldings  are  disttngnished 
in  like  manner,  as  long  or  broad  quarto,  or  octavo.  These  terms  are  mostly 
used  in  describing  account-books. 

Writing  paoer  is  made  in  all  parts  of  England ;  but  Maidstone,  in  Kent,  is 
noted  for  producing  the  finest  qualities ;  here  all  the  best  drawing  papers  are 
made,  the  celebrated  manufactures  of  «  J.  Whatman,"  and  the  "  Turkey 
Mill,"  being  most  in  repute. 

Prmihtg  Paper. — At  the  head  of  this  extensive  and  highly  useful  class  must 
be  placed  the  plate  papers.  They  are  of  the  same  size,  weight,  and  quality  as 
the  drawing-papers,  described  in  the  foregoing  list,  differing  from  them,  how- 
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ever,  in  beine  of  a  particularly  tod  and  absorbent  nature;  the  process  of  sizing, 
which  gires  tne  firmness  so  necessary  in  papers  intended  to  be  written  on,  being 
wholly  omitted  in  manufacturing  plate-paper.  Plate-paper  is  not  made  smaller 
than  medium,  which  is  the  size  necessary  for  the  plates  of,  a  demy  book.  These 
papers,  as  their  name  implies,  are  used  for  copper-plate  printing.  When  the 
plates  are  to  be  coloured,  drawin^paper  is  usually  employed,  then  technicidly 
termed  hard-piate,  in  contra-distinctioB  to  the  Kmner,  or  ioft-fiate.  When 
plates  that  have  been  printed  on  toft  paper  require  to  be  colourea,  it  is  neces- 
sary first  to  size  the  paper,  which  may  very  readily  be  done  with  a  clear  solu- 
tion of  isinglass. 

For  taking  proofs  firom  engravings,  a  paper  of  Chinese  manufacture  is  em- 
ployed, well  known  in  the  trade  under  tne  name  of  India-paper.  In  conse- 
Suence  of  its  peculiari^  of  fibre,  this  paper  possesses  a  smsnlar  degree  of 
uctility,  which  enables  it  to  enter  the  finest  lines  of  an  engravmg;  in  addition 
to  this  peculiar  softness  and  flexibility  of  texture,  it  also  appears  to  have  an 
absorbent  and  congenial  quality  for  fixing  the  ink,  which  causes  it  to  take  every 
light  and  shade  with  much  less  colour  and  pressure,  and,  what  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  printers,  allows  the  ink  to  set  and  dry  in  considerably  less  time 
than  any  other  paper.  India-paper  is  imported  in  sheets,  fifty-one  or  fifty-two 
inches  long,  by  twentv-six  inches  wide ;  the  weight  varies ;  but  one  hundred 
sheets  usuidly  weigh  about  from  ten  to  eleven  pounds. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  other  papers  in  this  dan,  the  weights  and  sizes 
of  which  vary  greatly,  according  to  the  choice  of  the  manufacturer. 

NAME.                              DIMEHSIOirS.  WEIGHT. 

Incheo.    Incheo.  Ibo.      Urn. 

Laree  news 32  by  22  32  to  37 

Smidlnews 28—21  23  —  25 

Royal 25—20  26  —  28 

Medium 23|  —  18|  24  —  26 

Demy 22j  —  18  15  —  21 

Short  demy,  for  music  .     .    .    20|  —  14  25  —  28 

Copy. 20i  — 16i  13  —  16 

Crown 20—15  7—12 

Foolscap 161-1 3}  9  —  14 

PoU 15i  —  12J  9  —  lOi 

The  three  last  of  these  are  always  made  in  the  double  size.  Printing-papen 
are  generally  of  a  yeliow-wove  texture,  and  are  not  so  well  sized  as  the  writing- 
papers ;  but  the  sizing  is  not  wholly  omitted,  as,  without  some  portion  of  it,  they 
would  not  possess  sufficient  strength  for  ordinary  purposes. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  the  Wrapping  or  Paekmg-papen.  This  class 
includes  an  almost  endless  variety  of  sorts  and  sizes,  which,  for  the  sake  of  per- 

S^icuity,  we  shall  notice  under  the  following  heads;  viz.,  Cartridge-papers^ 
lue  papers,  Hand  papers,  and  Brown  papers. 


Cartridge  Paperi* 

NAME. 

DIMENSIONS. 

WEIOHT. 

Incheo.    Inches. 

Ibi.      Ihi. 

Square  cartridge  .    .    . 

.    .    33iby2Ii 

46  to  50 

Double  crown  ditto  .    . 

.    .    30—20 

30  —  38 

Elephant         ditto  .    • 

•     .    28   —23 

48  —  52 

Common  size  ditto  .    . 

.     .    26—21 

40  —  50 

Royal              ditto  .    . 

.    .     24   —  19) 

29  —  32 

•Demy              ditto  ,    . 

1     .     22J  — 17) 

26  —  28 

•Foolscap          ditto  .    . 

.     .     16t  — 13J 

13-^15 

*  Xhsae  two  ue  mootly  made  In  ths  double  itse. 
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Blus  P  (Xpert. 


MAIIB.  DIMBMSIONS. 

Inches.    IncbM. 

Blue  elephant 28  by  23 

Ditto  double  crown  ....  30   •—  20 

Ditto  ditto  foolscap  ....  26^  —  16 

Blue  royal 25—20 

Ditto  demy. 22*  —  18 


WBfOHT. 

30  to  32 
20  —  24 
18—20 
20  —  22 
15  —  20 


Hand  (or  wkiU-brown)  Papen, 

NAMB.                               DIMENSIONS.  WBIOHT. 

Inches.    Inches.  lbs.      Hm. 

Elephant 28    by  23  30  to  36 

Thick  royal  hand.    ....    24^-20}  36  —  40 

Thin  ditto  ditto 24—20  16  —  20 

Royal  curlinff .     .....    23|  —  19|  10  —  12 

Lumber  hand 221-181  13  —  15 

Middle  ditto 22—17  12  —  14 

3mall  ditto 20—15  5  —  10 


Jorown  Paptn* 


MAMB«  DIMENSIONS. 

Inches.    Inches. 

Imperial  cap 29   by  22 

Bag       ditto 231  —  191 

Kentish  ditto 21—171 

Small     ditto 20—15 

Double  four  pound  .    .    .    .  32  —  20 

SmaU  ditto  ditto 281  —  171 


WEIGHT. 
^  lbs.  lbs. 
50  to  84 
30  —  48 
26  —  28 
10  —  12 
56  —  66 
42  —  52 


There  are  a  variety  of  papers  for  particular  purposes,  which  do  not  properly 
belong  to  any  of  the  classes  hitherto  described;  we  therefore  proceed  to  notice 
the  principal  of  them,  commencing  with  Blottm^-p<q>ert  which  must  be  well 
known  to  every  person ;  it  is  made  of  three  sues,  viz.  medium,  post,  and 
foolscap ;  the  weight,  quality,  and  colour,  vary  greatly,  but  the  pale  red  is  bv 
far  the  most  used.  Blotting-paper,  especially  the  colourless  description,  is  much 
used  in  chemical  experiments,  lor  the  purposes  of  filtration ;  there  is,  however, 
a  paper  made  expressly  for  this  purpose,  known  by  the  name  of  filtering- 
paper  ;  it  is  generally  made  the  size  of  double  crown,  and  is  of  a  thick,  woolly 
texture. 

TisnieHMiper  is  also  too  well  known  to  need  description,  beyond  stating  that  it 
is  made  tne  size  of  crown,  double  and  single,  and  demy.  A  particular  species 
of  tissue-paper  is  manufactured  and  sold  under  the  name  of  copying  post ;  it  is 
wholly  destitute  of  sixe,  and  is  of  a  thin  absorbent  texture ;  its  size  is  medium ; 
its  use  ia  for  copying  newly-written  letters.  For  this  purpose  it  is  slightly  mois- 
tened, and  laid  on  the  letter  written  with  copying-ink,  and  then  subjected  to' 
the  action  of  a  press,  kept  in  counting-houses  for  that  purpose ;  on  removing 
tiie  letter  from  the  machme,  an  accurate  fac-simile  is  found  transferred  to  the 
copying  paper,  which  pasted  in  a  book,  answers  all  the  purposes  of  the  more 
teaious  and  laborious  methods  of  transcribing  formerly  practised. 

LiUreu  is  a  kind  of  smooth  cartridge-paper ;  it  is  made  of  two  sizes,  royal 
and  foolscap,  and  onlv  used  in  the  manumcture  of  cards.  Besides  many  of  the 
papers  already  described,  grocers  use  a  thick  purple  paper^  which  forms  a  dis- 
tinct clasS)  under  the  title  of  sugar  blues. 
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Sugar  Bluet* 

MAMS.  DTMBN8ION8.  WEIGHT. 

Inches.    Inchei.  lbs. 

Large  lump 22|  by  32  108 

Smidl  ditto 28| -- 21|  102 

Single  loaf 261—19  80 

Powder  ditto 26—18  58 

Double  ditto 22—151  44 

Besides  the  brown  papers  enumerated,  there  are  some  made  for  particular 
purposes,  among  which  may  be  noticed  a  large  coarse  paper  for  strong  pack- 
ing purposes,  known  by  the  name  of  Manchester-papers :  sneathing-paper,  for  the 
use  of  ship-builders,  and  tip-paper  for  hatters,  are  also  of  a  similar  description. 

It  may  be  as  weU  to  observe,  that  although  a  very  marked  distinction  has 
been  made  in  the  classification  ii  the  several  papers,  yet  such  in  reality  does  not 
exist ;  as  the  finest  printing  and  sometimes  even  writing-papers  are  applied 
to  wrapping  purposes;  instance  the  foolscaps,  crowns,  and  aemies,  used  by 
grocers,  natters,  and  the  like.  In  hand  papers,  again,  some  difficulty  occurs ; 
elephant,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  that  class,  is  used  almost  exclusively  for 
the  manufacture  of  paper-hangings,  being  joined  together,  and  nrinted  on :  it  is 
made  of  various  qualities,  accormne  to  the  description  of  worx  for  which  it  is 
intended.  The  eleffant  crimson  and  satin  hangines  require  a  paper  of  the  best 
printing  quality,  which  will  not,  therefore,  prq>eny  come  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  hand-paper ;  but  had  these  and  similar  particulars  been  permitted  to 
interfere  with  the  plan  adopted,  much  unnecessary  repetition  and  great  con- 
fusion would  have  been  the  inevitable  consequence.  A¥e  have,  therefore,  given 
the  most  usual  weights  and  sizes,  which  continue  much  the  same,  in  whatever 
class  the  quaUty  of  the  paper  may  chance  to  place  it. 

Coiaured  papers  are  of  two  kinds,  those  wnich  are  made  at  the  paper-mill, 
either  by  colouring  the  pulp  in  the  vat,  by  using  coloured  rags,  or  by  dyeing  the 
naper  afterwards;  and  tnose  which  are  made  firom  white  papers,  by  persons  fol- 
lowing the  business  of  fancy  stationers.  In  the  first  class,  we  find  the  coloured 
drawing  or  crayon  papers  for  artists,  coloured  royal  and  demy  for  bookbinders, 
and  the  delicate  tinted  post  and  tissue-papers,  in  high  repute  with  the  fair  sex. 
The  second  class  comprises,  in  addition  to  some  of  the  above,  coloured  double- 
crown  and  demy,  for  postinff-bills,  coloured  foolscap,  (or  small  post,)  plain  and 
glazed  for  fancy  woric,  and  varnish  coloured  papers,  embossed  in  imitation  of 
watered  or  figured  silk,  and  morocco  leather.  To  these  may  be  added  a  very 
great  variety  of  marble-papers  for  bookbinding,  as  also  papers  beautifully 
painted  in  imitation  of  the  various  valuable  woods  and  marbles. 

PAPER  MANUFACTURE.  The  first  paper  mill  established  in  England 
was  at  Dartford,  bv  a  German,  (who  was  jeweller  to  Queen  Elizabeth,)  about 
the  year  1588.  For  a  long  period  afterwards  the  manufacture  was,  however,  of 
so  inferior  a  oiudity  as  to  render  it  necesswrv  to  have  recourse  to  France  and 
Holland  for  tiiose  of  the  better  quality.  The  process  at  this  time  consisted  in 
subjectiiig  the  rags  to  fermentation,  by  which  destructive  operation  they  were 
of  course  more  easily  reduced  to  a  pulpy  consistency,  which  was  eflected  by 
stamping  or  triturating  in  a  kind  of  mortar,  similar  to  the  action  of  the  Asiatic 
oil  mill,  described  at  page  201.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  centiury  the  pro- 
cess was,  by  successive  ameliorations,  entirely  changed,  so  as  to  approximate 
Dearly  to  that  now  used  in  making  paper  by  hand.  We  shall  therefore  proceed 
to  describe,  in  the  first  place,  all  the  ordinary  manipulations  practised  in  making 
paper  by  hand ;  and  afterward^  successively,  those  improvements  in  the  mecha- 
nism bv  which  this  important  manufacture  is  now  conducted. 

The  best  kind  of  rags  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  are  collected  in 
this  country,  but  all  these  are  only  sufficient  to  supply  a  fifth  part  of  our 
demand;  and  the  inferior  kinds  are  imported  firom  the  continent,  particularly 
from  Hamburgh,  whence  our  chief  supply  has  been  drawn  for  many  years, 
that  city  being  apparently  the  grand  rag^ market  for  the  German  States  and 
the  norm  of  Europe.    France,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  prohibit  the  exportation ; 
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a  considerable  quantity  is,  bowever,  brought  to  us  from  Italy,  and  various  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean.  These  rags  are  of  course  of  every  quality,  from  canvas 
to  cambric,  and  of  every  tint,  as  respects  filth  or  cleanliness,  between  white  and 
black;  those  from  Sicily  have  the  hue  of  sepia.  Notwithstanding  they  undergo^ 
from  their  excessively  filthy  state,  a  partial  cleansing  before  they  can  be  shipped, 
they  become  so  completely  metamorphosed  by  the  ablutions  and  manipulations 
of  our  paper  makers,  as  to  be  converted,  in  a.  very  short  space  of  time,  into  a 
pure  and  spotless  white  paper.  Before  rags  are  brought  to  the  mill,  they  are 
rouffhly  sorted  into  several  qualities,  distinguished  by  technical  terms,  understood 
by  the  trade.  At  the  mill,  these  sorts  are  more  particularly  sorted,  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  manufacturer,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are  cut  into  pieces, 
if  they  are  much  larger  than  about  the  palm  of  the  hand.  A  number  of 
women  are  employed  for  this  purpose,  in  a  large  room,  fitted  up  and  adapted  to 
reduce  the  nuisance  of  the  filth  and  dust  of  the  operation.  Each  woman  stands 
before  a  kind  of  table,  formed  of  a  wire  screen,  on  wnich  the  rags  she  sorts  are  from 
time  to  time  distributed,  and  moved  about,  which  causes  much  of  the  dust  and 
dirt  to  pass  through  the  wires  into  receptacles  beneath.  At  each  stand  there  la 
also  a  fixed  blade  of  steel,  kept  very  snarp,  over  which  the  workwomen  draw 
those  pieces  of  rags  that  are  too  lar^e,  and  thus  quickly  divide  them.  If  the 
pieces  be  small  enoush,  they  throw  them,  according  to  dieir  re^ective  qualities, 
into  one  or  other  of  a  series  of  receptacles  designed  to  receive  the  various 
qualities  in  a  separate  state.  AH  the  seams  in  the  rags  are  carefiilly  separated ; 
as  the  sewing  threads,  if  not  thoroughly  torn  into  filaments  by  the  engine,  would 
produce  indentations  or  knots  upon  the  paper.  An  active  woman  can  cut  and 
sort  about  a  hundred- weight  a  day ;  the  rags  are  next  weighed,  and  put  up  into 
hundred-weight  bags,  ready  for  the  subsequent  operation.  It  was  formerly 
necessary  to  assort  the  rags  with  great  care,  with  respect  to  colour,  as  well  as 
texture ;  but  from  this  care  they  are  now  in  a  great  measure  relieved,  by  the 
introduction  of  bleaching  by  chlorine,  which  enables  them  to  produce  the  wnitest 
paper  fit>m  any  kind  of  rags:  by  iniudicions  manasement,  however,  the  process 
IS  sometimes  carried  too  far,  and  the  tenacity  of  tne  vegetable  fibre  destroyed. 
The  next  operation  is  to  boil  the  rags  for  some  hours  with  lime,  which  loosens  die 
dirt,  and  partially  cleanses  them ;  but  this  preparatory  process  for  the  operations 
of  ihe  mul  is,  we  believe,  confined  to  the  most  improved  mills. 

The  paper-miU  consists  of  a  water  wheel,  or  other  first  mover,  connected  with 
a  oombmation  of  toothed  and  other  wheels^  so  arran^^  as  to  cause  the  cylinder 
in  the  UfoMher,  and  the  one  in  the  heaikig  engine  (which  are  nearly  of  a  similar 
construction,)  to  make  150  or  more  revolutions  per  minute.  On  the  same  shaft, 
and  of  the  same  size  as  the  water  wheel,  is  a  cogged  wheel,  which  gives  motion 
to  a  pinion,  on  whose  axis  is  a  two  or  three-throw  crank,  that  works  as  many 
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wise  the  preat  velocity  of  the  wheels  produces  a  tremor,  which  in  time  shakes 
it  all  to  pieces.  A  washing  engine,  when  it  revolves  at  the  rate  of  120  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  and  has  40  teeth,  each  of  which  passes  by  14  teeth  in  die 
block,  produces  67,200  cuts  in  a  minute,  and  makes  a  most  horrible  growling 
noise ;  but  in  the  beating  engine,  in  which  the  cutters  and  teeth  are  smaller, 
and  the  revolution  more  rapio,  the  noise  produced  is  one  continued  loud  hum- 
ming. The  cuts  made  in  the  latter  amount  to  nearly  200,000  per  minute, 
which  circumstance  will  account  for  the  rapidity  with  which  the  rags  are  con- 
verted into  a  pulpy  mass,  in  which  the  filaments  are  so  minute  as  to  be  scarcely 
discernible.  The  washing  engines  of  a  mill  are  placed  at  a  higher  elevation 
than  the  beating  engines,  and  they  are  actuated  in  the  following  manner.  The 
laige  cogged  wheel,  before  mentioned,  drives  a  pinion  upon  a  vertical  axis;  upon 
this  axis  are  two  horizontal  spiur-wheds,  at  different  elevations ;  the  upper  one 
drives  a  pinion  on  the  axis  of  the  washing  engine,  and  the  lower  one  a  pinion 
on  the  axis  of  the  beating  engine ;  and  as  these  engines  are  similar  in  their 
arrangement  of  parts,  ana  differ  only  in  certain  proportions,  we  shall  make  the 
subject  intelligible  by  the  description  of  one  only.    The  figure  on  the  next  page 
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npresents  a  plan  of  one  of  these  engines,    a  a  is  a  wooden  vat  or  ciatem,  about 
iOfeet  long,  4|  wide,  and  2|  deep,  the  inside  lined  with  lead ;  b  is  a  longitudinsl 


partition,  also  covered  with  lead ;  c  is  a  reticulated  cylinder,  fixed  fast  upon  the 
revolving  shaft  d,  extending  across  the  engine,  and  put  in  motion  through  the 
medium  of  the  pinion  e,  driven  by  a  toothed  wheel  on  the  vertical  shaft  of  the 
mill,  as  before  mentioned.  This  cylinder  is  made  of  wood,  and  furnished  with  a 
number  of  parallel  blades,  fixed  longitudinally  around  its  circumference.  Imme- 
diately beneath  tliis  cylinder  is  a  block  of  wood  extending  its  length,  and  of  the 
breadth  of  tlie  space  between  the  two  dotted  lines  represented.  The  upper  sur- 
face of  this  blocx  conforms  to  the  curvature  of  the  cylinder,  and  it  is  provided 
with  teeth  or  blades,  placed  close  together,  so  as  to  present  so  many  acute  cutting 
angles,  which  present  themselves  constantly  to  the  teeth  on  the  revolving 
cyfinder,  not  in  contact,  but  so  near  as  to  cut,  chop,  and  tear  the  rags  as  they 
are  forced  between  them  by  the  action  of  the  machine.  The  distance  between 
these  opposed  series  of  teeth  is  always  susceptible  of  regulation,  by  turning 
screws  at  ff,  which  raise  or  lower  the  bearings  ag  of  the  axis  of  the  cylin- 
der, which  bearings  are  levers  turning  upon  fulcrums  at  h  h.  The  eneine 
is  served  with  water  by  a  pipe  i  from  a  reservoir  supplied  by  the  pumps,  which 
it  delivers  into  a  small  cistern 7',  communicating  with  the  engine.  This  pipe  is 
provided  with  a  cock,  to  stop  or  reeulate  the  quantity  of  water ;  and  to  ore  vent 
any  extraneous  matter  passing  with  the  water  into  the  engine,  it  has  a  nair  or 
wire  strainer  k  placed  across  iL  When  the  engine  is  filled  with  water,  and  a 
quanti^  of  rags  put  in,  they  are,  by  the  revolution  of  the  cylinder,  drawn  be- 
tween Its  cutters  and  those  on  the  block  underneath.  This  cuts  them  into 
pieces ;  then,  by  the  rapid  motion  of  the  cylinder,  the  rags  and  water  are  thrown 
upwards  over  a  breasting,  which  rises  in  the  same  curve  with  the  toothed  block, 
up  to  about  the  middle  of  the  cylinder;  from  this  point  they  descend  an  inclined 
plane,  whose  length  is  represented  by  the  dotted  line  /,  and  take  a  course  round 
the  vat,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows ;  the  whole  contents  of  the  vat  are  thus  put 
into  motion,  which  continues  as  lone  as  the  cylinder  revolves ;  that  being  of 
course  determined  by  the  uniform  reduction  of  the  rags  into  a  pulpy  consistency. 
The  cutter  block  is  made  so  as  to  slide  into  or  out  of  its  place  from  the  outside 
of  the  machine,  for  the  convenience  of  sharpening  its  teeth,  &c.  The  cutters 
of  the  cylinder  are  fixed  into  grooves  made  in  the  wood  of  the  cylinder,  at 
equal  distances  from  each  other  around  its  circumference,  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  its  axis ;  the  number  of  these  grooves  is  twenty ;  and  for  the  washer,  each 
groove  has  two  cutters  or  blades  put  in  it ;  then  a  fillet  of  wood  is  driven  fast 
m  between  them,  to  hold  them  firm,  and  the  fillets  are  nailed  fast  into  the  solid 
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wood  of  the  cylinder.    The  beater  is  made  in  the  eame  maoneri  except  that 
each  groove  contains  three  bars  and  two  iillete. 

In  the  operation  of  this  cylinder,  it  is  necessaiy  it  should  be  inclosed  in  a 
case,  or  its  great  velocity  would  throw  all  the  rags  and  water  ottt  of  the  engine. 
The  case  is  a  wooden  box,  inclosed  on  all  sides  except  the  bottom ;  one  side  of 
it  rests  on  the  edge  of  the  vat,  and  the  other  upon  tne  edge  of  the  partition  b. 
Inside  this  case  are  two  hair  or  wire  strainers,  through  which  the  foul  water 
passes  as  it  is  dashed  against  them,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  these  strainers 
the  case  is  formed  so  as  to  conduct  the  foul  water  mto  two  flat  lead  pipes,  seen 
in  section  at  o  o^  out  of  the  machine.  When  the  water  is  not  required  to  be 
carried  off,  as  in  the  beating  engines,  there  are  sliding  shutters  provided  to  these 
sieves,  which  pass  through  grooves  on  the  top,  and  at  the  sides  of  the  case^  by 
which  the  water  as  well  as  the  rags  are  returned  into  the  engine. 

When  the  rags  have  been  about  an  hour  in  the  first  cngme,  if  they  require  It, 
according  to  the  modem  practice,  they  are  bleached.  There  are  two  ways  of 
bleaching  used  at  present ;  one  by  the  oxymuriatic  acid  gas,  the  other  by  the 
acid  combined  in  tne  dry  way  with  quickume.  In  the  first  wav,  the  rags  are 
boiled  in  an  alkaline  solution  of  potash  and  lime  for  four  or  nye  hours,  or  if 
very  coarse,  for  eight  hours.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  destroy  the  coarse  part 
of  the  hemp,  commonly  called  shon  or  sheave,  and  which  exists  in  a  great 
degree  in  coarse  linens,  especially  German  rags.  The  solution  is  then  washed 
out  in  the  washing  engine;  the  water  being  pressed  out,  they  are  exposed  to 
the  acid  in  the  gaseous  form,  as  linen  is ;  (see  the  artide  Bleaching.)  The 
gas  is  then  washed  out  as  carefully  as  possible ;  this  is  of  great  importance,  as, 
if  any  acid  remain  in  the  rags,  it  causes  the  paper,  alter  some  time,  to  putrefy 
and  change  its  colour.  In  the  other  way,  the  oxymuriate  of  lime  is  difibsed  in 
water  by  agitation,  the  insoluble  matter  is  thrown  out,  and  the  liquid,  when  dear, 
is  diluted  and  put  in  the  engine ;  being  thoroughly  mixed  witn  the  rags,  it  u 
allowed  to  stand  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  the  acid  carefully  washed  out. 
Bleaching  is  not  now  quite  so  much  practised  as  formerly,  on  account  of  the  low 
pice  of  ntes;  indeed,  we  understand  that  unbleached  papers  are  entirely  used 
m  the  Oxford  University  Press,  lor  the  printing  of  bibles,  testaments,  &c.,  on 
account  of  their  peat  durability.  After  the  bleaching,  (if  that  process  is  used 
at  all,)  the  stuff  is  reduced  for  an  hour  or  more  in  the  washing  engine,  and  is 
then  put  into  the  beating  engine.  When  it  has  been  beat,  as  it  is  called,  for 
about  three  hours  and  a  half,  it  is  generally  fine  enough,  and  a  valve  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  the  engine  beinff  opened,  the  stuff  escapes  into  the  chest,  or 
general  reservoir,  which  supplies  uie  vat  or  other  machineiy. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  mode  of  making  paper  by  hand,  with- 
out the  aid  of  machinery,  fin  the  common  acceptation  of  that  term.)  The  vat  is 
made  of  wood,  and  generally  about  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  two  and  a  half  in 
depth.  It  is  kept  at  the  required  temperature  by  means  of  a  grate,  introduced 
by  a  hole,  and  surrounded  on  the  inside  of  the  vat  by  a  case  of  copper.  For 
fuel  to  this  grate,  charcoal  or  wood  is  used ;  and  frequently,  to  prevent  smoke, 
the  wall  of  the  building  comes  in  contact  with  one  part  of  the  vat,  and  the  fire 
has  no  communication  with  the  place  where  the  paper  is  made.  Every  vat  Is 
furnished  on  the  upper  part  with  planks,  inclosed  inwards,  and  even  railed  in 
with  wood,  to  prevent  any  of  the  stuff  ftom  running  over  in  the  operatioli. 
Across  the  vat  is  a  plank,  which  is  called  the  trepan,  pierced  with  holes  at  one 
of  the  extremities,  and  resting  on  the  planks  which  surround  the  vati  The 
moulds  are  composed  of  wire  doth,  and  a  movable  frame.  The  wire  doth  is 
varied  in  proportion  to  the  fineness  of  the  paper,  and  the  nature  of  the  staff. 
A  laid  mould  consists  of  a  fVame  of  wood,  neatly  joined  at  the  comers.  Wooden 
bars  run  across  it,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  distance  from  each  oUier.  Across 
these,  and  consequently  along  the  mould,  the  wires  run,  firom  fifteen  to  twenty 
in  an  inch.  A  strong  raised  wire  is  laid  along  each  of  the  cross-bars,  to  which  the 
other  wires  are  fastened ;  this  gives  the  laid  wire  its  ribbed  appearance.  The 
water-mark  is  formed  by  sewing  a  raised  piece  of  wire,  in  the  form  of  letters, 
or  any  device  that  may  be  wished,  on  the  wires  of  the  mould,  which  makes  the 
paper  thinner  in  these  places.    The  firame-work  of  a  wove  mould  is  nearly  the 
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nme ;  bat,  instead  of  tewing  on  separate  wires,  the  frame  is  eofcred  with  fine 
wire-cloth,  of  frolta  48  to  64  wires  in  an  inch.  On  both  moolds  a  deckle,  or 
moyable  raised  edging,  is  used ;  this  must  fit  very  neatly,  otherwise  the  edge  of 
the  paper  will  be  rough.  The  felts  are  pieces  of  woollen  doth,  spread  over 
every  sheet  of  paper,  and  upon  which  the  sheets  are  laid,  to  detach  them  from 
the  form,  to  prevent  them  mm  adhering  together,  to  imbibe  part  of  the  water 
with  which  the  stuff  is  chsiged,  and  to  transmit  the  whole  of  it,  when  placed 
under  the  action  of  the  press.  The  two  sides  of  the  felt  are  difierently  raised ; 
that  of  which  the  hair  is  the  longest  is  applied  to  the  sheets  which  are  laid 
down ;  and  any  alteration  of  this  disposition  would  produce  a  change  in  the 
texture  of  the  paper.  The  stuff  of  which  the  felts  are  made  shouui  be  suf- 
ficiently strong,  in  order  that  it  may  be  stretched  exactly  in  the  sheets  without 
forming  ioto  folds;  and,  at  the  same  time,  sufficiently  pliant  to  yield  to  every 
direction,  without  injury  to  the  wet  paper.  As  the  felts  have  to  resist  the 
reiterated  efforts  of  the  press,  it  appears  necessary  that  the  warp  be  veiy  strong, 
of  combed  wool,  and  well  twisted.  On  the  other  hand,  as  they  have  to  imbibe 
ft  certain  quantity  of  water,  and  to  return  it,  it  i9  necessary  that  the  woof  be  of 
carded  wool,  ana  drawn  out  into  a  slack  thread.  After  the  stuff  is  readv,  the 
workman  takes  one  of  the  moulds,  furnished  with  its  frame,  by  the  middle  of 
the  short  sides,  and  fixing  the  frame  round  the  wire-doth  with  his  thumbs,  he 
plunffes  it  obliquely  four  or  five  inches  into  the  vat,  beginning  by  the  long  side, 
which  is  nearest  to  him.  After  the  immersion,  he  raises  it  to  a  level ;  by  these 
movements  he  fetches  up  on  the  mould  a  sufficient  quantity  of  stuff;  and  as 
soon  as  the  mould  is  raised,  the  water  escapes  through  the  wire-doth,  and  the 
superfluity  of  the  stuff  over  the  sides  of  the  frame.  The  fibrous  parts  of  the 
stuff  arrange  themselves  regularly  on  the  wire-cloth,  not  only  in  proportion  as 
the  water  escapes,  but  also  as  the  workman  favours  this  effect  by  gently  shaking 
the  mould ;  i^terwards,  having  placed  the  mould  in  a  piece  of  board,  the 
workman  takes  off  the  frame  or  deckle,  and  glides  it  towards  the  coucher,  who, 
having  previously  laid  his  felt,  places  it  with  his  left  hand  in  an  inclined 
situation,  on  a  plank  fixed  in  the  edge  of  the  vat,  and  full  of  holes.  During  this 
operation  the  workman  applies  his  frame,  and  beeins  a  second  sheet.  The 
coucher  seizes  this  instant,  takes  with  his  left  hand  ue  mould,  now  suffidently 
dry,  and  laying  the  sheet  of  paper  upon  the  felt,  returns  the  mould,  by  gliding 
it  along  the  trepan  of  the  vat.  fhey  proceed  in  this  manner,  laying  alternately 
a  sheet  and  a  felt  till  they  have  six  ouires  of  paper,  which  is  called  a  post;  and 
this  they  do  with  such  swifhiess,  tiMt  in  many  sorts  of  paper  two  men  make 
Uj^wards  of  twenty  posts  in  a  day.  When  the  last  sheet  of  the  post  is  covered 
with  the  last  felt,  the  workmen  about  the  vat  unite  together,  and  submit  the 
whole  heap  to  the  action  of  the  press.  They  begin  at  &rst  to  press  it  with  a 
middling  lever,  and  afterwards  with  a  lever  of  great  length.  After  this 
operation  another  person  separates  the  sheets  of  paper  from  the  felts,  laying 
them  in  a  heap ;  and  several  of  these  heaps  collected  t<^ther  are  again  put 
under  the  press.  The  stuff  which  forms  a  sheet  of  paper  is  receive^  as  we 
have  already  said,  in  a  form  made  of  wire-doth,  which  is  more  or  less  fine,  in 
proportion  to  the  stufl^  surrounded  with  a  wooden  frame,  and  supported  in 
the  middle  by  many  cross-bars  of  wood.  In  consequence  of  this  construction, 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  sheet  of  paper  will  take  and  preserve  the  impres- 
non  of  all  the  pieces  which  compose  the  form,  and  of  the  empty  spaces  between 
them.  The  traces  of  the  wire-doth  are  evidently  perceived  on  tne  side  of  the 
sheet  which  was  attached  to  the  form,  and  on  the  opposite  side  they  produce  an 
assemblage  of  parallel  and  rounded  risings.  As  in  the  paper  which  is  most 
highly  finished,  the  regularity  of  these  impresnons  is  still  vtsible,  it  is  evident 
that  all  the  operations  to  which  it  is  submitted  have  chiefly  in  view  to  soften 
these  impressions  without  destroying  them ;  it  is  of  consequence,  therefore,  to 
attend  to  the  combination  of  labour  which  operates  on  these  impressions.  The 
coucher,  in  turning  the  form  on  the  felt,  flattens  a  little  the  rounded  eminences 
which  are  in  relievo  on  one  of  the  surfaces,  and  occasions,  at  the  same  time, 
the  hollow  places  made  by  the  wire-cloth  to  be  partly  filled  up;  meanwhile,  the 
effort  whicn  is  made  in  detaching  the  form  produces  an  infinite  number  of 
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raiall  haire  on  every  protuberant  part  of  the  sheet  Under  the  action  of  the 
press,  first  with  the  felts,  and  then  without  them,  the  perfecting  of  the  grain  of 
the  paper  still  goes  on.  The  vestiges  of  the  protuberances  made  by  the  wiree 
are  altogether  flattened,  and,  of  consequence,  the  hollows  opposite  to  them  dis- 
appear also ;  but  the  traces  formed  by  the  interstices  of  the  wire  in  consequence 
of  their  thickness,  appear  on  both  sides,  and  are  rounded  by  the  press.  The 
paper,  the  grain  of  which  is  highly  softened,  is  much  fitter  for  the  purposes  of 
writing  than  that  which  is  smoothed  by  the  hammer ;  on  the  other  nand,  a 
coarse  and  unequal  grain  very  much  opposes  the  movements  of  the  pen,  as  that 
which  is  beat  renders  them  very  uncertain.  The  art  of  making  paper,  there- 
fore, should  consist  in  preserving,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  highly  softening  the 
grain. 

The  exchange  succeeds  the  operation  last  described ;  it  is  conducted  in  a  hall 
contiguous  to  the  vat,  suppliea  with  several  presses  and  a  long  table.  The 
workman  arranges  on  this  table  the  paper  newly  fiibricated,  into  heaps,  each 
heap  containing  eight  or  ten  of  those  last  under  the  press,  kept  separate  by  a 
woollen  felt :  the  press  is  large  enough  to  receive  two  of  them  at  once,  placed 
the  one  at  the  other's  side,  and  must  have  a  power  firom  70  to  100  tons,  nhen 
the  compression  is  judged  to  be  sufficient,  the  heaps  of  paper  are  carried  back 
to  the  table,  and  the  whole  turned,  sheet  by  sheet,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
surface  of  every  sheet  is  exposed  to  a  new  one ;  and  in  this  situation  they  are 
again  brought  under  the  press.  If  the  stuff  be  fine,  or  the  paper  slender,  the 
exchange  is  less  frequently  repeated :  in  this  operation  it  is  necessary  to  alter 
the  situation  of  the  heaps,  wiili  regard  to  one  another,  every  time  they  are  put 
under  the  press ;  and,  also,  as  the  heaps  are  highest  toward  Uie  middle,  to  place 
small  pieces  of  felt  at  the  extremities,  in  oraer  to  bring  every  part  of  them 
under  equal  pressure.  A  single  man,  with  four  or  five  presses,  may  exchange 
all  the  paper  produced  by  two  vats,  provided  the  previous  pressing  at  the  vats 
has  been  well  performed.  The  work  of  the  exchange  ffenenlly  lasts  two  days 
on  a  given  quantity  of  paper.  The  sheds  for  drying  the  paper  are  contiguous 
to  the  mill ;  they  are  furnished  with  a  vast  numl>er  of  cords,  upon  which  they 
hang  the  sheets  both  before  and  after  the  sizing.  The  sheds  are  surrounded 
with  movable  lattices,  to  admit  a  quantity  of  air  sufficient  for  drying  the  paper. 
The  cords  of  the  sheds  are  stretched  as  much  as  possible ;  and  the  paper,  four  or 
five  sheets  together,  is  placed  on  them  by  means  of  a  wooden  instrument  in  the 
fonn  of  a  tall  T.  The  principal  difficulty  in  drying  the  paper  consists  in  gra- 
dually admitting  the  external  air,  and  in  preventing  the  cords  from  imbibing 
moisture. 

The  inconvenience  of  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  cords  firom  altera- 
tions in  their  humidity,  might,  we  conceive,  be  remedied  by  saturating  them 
in  a  solution  of  caoutchouc,  which  would  not  destroy  their  flexibility,  but  would 
enable  them  to  resist  moisture,  and  render  then:  durabilitv  almost  everlasting. 
In  some  mills  the  paper  is  hung  upon  smooth,  rounded  laths,  and  the  diying  is 
effected  by  steam  or  hot  water,  circulated  in  pipes  through  the  room. 

The  size  for  the  paper-makers  is  made  of  tne  shreds  and  parings  procured 
from  the  tanners  and  parchment-makers.  All  the  putrefied  parts,  and  the  lime, 
being  separated  from  them,  they  are  enclosed  in  a  xind  of  basket,  and  let  down 
by  a  rope  and  pulley  into  a  cauldron.  When  the  solution  of  the  gelatin  is 
found  to  be  complete  (which  is  ascertained  by  drawing  up  the  basket),  it  is 
allowed  to  settle  for  a  while,  and  then  twice  filtered,  before  it  is  put  into  the 
vessel  into  which  the  paper  is  dipped.  After  this  a  certain  quantity  of  alum, 
also  of  smalts,  or  other  pigments  calculated  to  improve  the  tint,  or  bestow  a 
peculiar  hue  upon  the  paper,  is  added.  The  workman  then  takes  a  handful  of  the 
sheets,  smoothed  and  rendered  as  supple  as  possible,  in  his  left  hand,  dips  them 
into  the  vessel,  and  holds  them  separate  with  his  right,  that  they  may  equally 
imbibe  the  size.  After  holding  tliem  above  the  vessel  for  a  short  time,  he 
seizes  on  the  other  side  with  Tiis  right  hand,  and  again  dips  them  into  the 
vessel.  When  he  has  ten  or  a  dozen  of  these  handfius,  they  are  submitted  to 
the  action  of  the  press.  The  superfluotis  size  is  carried  back  to  the  vessel  by 
means  of  a  small  pipe.    The  vessel  in  which  the  paper  is  sized  is  made  of 
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copper,  and  furnished  with  a  grate,  to  give  the  sise,  when  neceiaaiy,  the  requi- 
aite  temperature ;  and  a  piece  of  thin  board,  or  felt,  is  placed  between  every 
handAil  as  they  are  laid  on  the  table  of  the  press.  After  the  paper  is  sized  it 
is  carried  to  the  drying  house,  where  a  gradual  drying  of  the  sized  paper  is 
considered  to  he  verv  important ;  the  exchange,  likewise,  at  this  stage,  requires 
great  attention,  as  the  grain  of  the  paper,  which  may  then  receive  impressions, 
can  never  be  restored.  When  the  sized  paper  is  dso  exchanged,  it  is  possible 
to  han^  more  sheets  together  on  the  cords  or  the  diyine  house :  the  paper  dries 
better  in  this  condition,  and  the  size  is  preserved  wiuout  any  sensible  waste, 
because  the  sheets  of  paper  mutually  preserve  the  rapid  operation  of  the  external 
air ;  and  as  the  size  has  already  penetrated  Into  the  paper,  and  is  fixed  on  the 
surface,  the  insensible  progress  of  a  well-eonducted  drying  house  renders  all 
the  good  effects  more  perfect  in  proportion  as  it  is  slowly  dried.  When  the 
drying  is  completed,  it  is  carried  to  the  finishing  room,  where  it  is  pressed, 
selected,  and  examined ;  folded,  made  up  into  quires,  and,  finally,  into  reams. 
It  is  here  put  twice  under  the  press ;  first,  when  it  is  at  its  full  size,  and, 
secondly,  after  it  is  folded.  The  principal  labour  of  this  place  consists  in 
assorting  the  paper  into  different  lots,  according  to  its  quality  or  defects ;  after 
which  it  is  made  up  into  quires.  The  person  who  does  this  must  possess  great 
skiU,  and  be  capable  of  great  attention,  oecause  he  acts  as  a  check  on  those  who 
separated  the  paper  into  different  lots :  he  takes  the  sheets  with  his  right  hand, 
folds  them,  examines  them,  lays  them  over  his  left  arm  till  he  has  the  number 
requisite  for  a  quire,  brings  the  sides  parallel  to  each  other,  and  places  them  in 
heaps  under  the  table.  An  expert  workman,  if  proper  care  has  been  taken  in 
assorting  the  lots,  will  finish,  in  this  manner,  about  600  quires  in  a  day.  The 
paper  is  afterwards  collected  into  reams  of  20  quires  each,  and,  for  the  last 
time,  put  under  the  press,  where  it  is  continued  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  or  as 
long  as  the  requirements  of  the  paper-mill  will  permit. 

I'he  art  of  naaking  paper  in  one  continuous  sheet  of  any  required  length, 
originated  from  an  ingenious  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Didot,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Messrs.  Fourdrinier,  succeeded,  after  the  expenditure  of 
enormous  sums  of  money,  in  perfecting  this  important  improvement,  which  has 
now,  in  a  mat  measure,  superseded  the  desultory  mode  of  operating  we  have 
just  described.  The  action  and  arrangement  of  the  improved  mechanism  may 
be  thus  briefly  explained.  A  horizontal  frame,  of  any  required  length  or 
breadth,  is  furnished  with  a  roller  or  cylinder  at  each  eno,  over  which  is 
stretched  an  endless  web  of  brass  wire,  of  the  Requisite  texture  or  fineness,  for 
the  paper  to  be  manufactured  by  it.  At  one  end  of  the  frame,  parallel  with, 
and  immediately  over  one  of  the  cylinders,  is  a  long  angular  trough,  or  sluice, 
into  which  the  pulp  is  received  from  a  vat  above,  wherein  it  is  continually 
agitated,  whence  it  issues  through  a  long  slit  or  opening,  regulated  by  a  screw, 
falling  in  an  uniformly  thin  stratum  upon  the  whole  breadth  of  the  endless  web 
beneath,  at  which  time  the  cylinders  are  in  motion,  cany ing  forward  the  stratum 
of  pulp,  and  a  joggling  motion  is  communicated  to  it  laterally  by  the  alternating 
motion  of  a  rod,  produced  by  a  revolving  crank ;  this  agitation  of  the  pulp,  as 
the  water  drains  from  it  through  the  wire-work,  produces  the  feltiug,  or  inter- 
weaving of  the  fibre,  as  perfectly  as  it  is  done  by  hand ;  and  the  pulp  is 
prevented  from  flowing  over  the  sides  by  means  of  two  leather  straps^  one  on 
each  side,  which  move  round  with  the  web ;  and  by  the  shifting  of  woich  straps 
nearer  to,  or  farther  from  the  centre,  the  width  of  the  paper  may  be  regulated. 
By  the  time  the  pulpy  mass  an'ives  to  the  farthest  end  of  the  machine,  it  has 
acquired  sufficient  tenacity  to  be  taken  up  by  a  larger  cylinder,  covered  with 
felt  or  flannel,  and  is  then  passed  between  a  series  of  sunilar  cylinders,  and 
finally  delivered  on  to  a  reel ;  and  when  this  reel  has  sixteen  or  eighteen  quires 
wound  upon  it,  it  is  removed,  and  another  put  in  its  place ;  the  paper  is  now 
cut  off  the  reel  by  a  longitudinal  incision  through  the  coil,  when  it  undergoes 
a  similar  series  of  operations  to  that  we  have  described  in  making  paper  by 
hand.  A  full  description  of  this  machine  is  giveu  in  the  Repertory  of  Arte, 
Vol.  XIII.  Second  Series,  to  which  we  must  refer  our  readers,  in  order  that  we 
may  find  room  for  the  description  of  a  variety  of  improvements  in  paper- 
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making,  founded  up<ni  the  adminUe  Tneebaninn  w*  have  briefly  noticed,  roc 
which  the  public  itand  indebted  partly  to  the  ikill,  and  trhollrtothe  detennined 
peneverance  of  the  Mshr.  Fourdrinier.  It  iiindeed  to  be  uunented  that  theie 
nntlemen  have  nerer  received  any  adequate  reinunention  for  the  benefit  which 
they  have  conferred  upon  llieir  country. 

The  fint  invention  which  ire  bare  to  notice  poaieaiea  a  contiderable  degree 
and  pUenleet  of  which  are  Meaan. 
f  Leeoi.    The  paper-mould  ii,  in  thii 
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ease,  contiiraouB,  bufc  differently  anranged,  fomiing  simply  the  exterior  or  peri- 
phery of  a  Urge  drum,  which  revolves  in  the  pulp  vat  The  preceding  engraving 
exhibits  an  elevation  of  the  apparatus,  shown  partly  in  section,  a  is  a  vessel 
oontaining  the  pulp,  considerably  diluted,  which  is  preserved  at  the  desired 
level  bv  any  of  the  usual  means,  so  that  the  pulpy  li()uid,  when  the  machine  is 
at  work,  shall  flow  over  the  curved  side  of  the  vessel  into  a  revolving  cylindrical 
mould  b.  In  the  vessel  a,  a  vane  e  is  made  to  revolve,  to  keep  up  a  powerihl 
agitation,  and  prevent  any  of  the  fibres  horn  subsiding.  Tlie  rotatory  mould  b 
is  formed  on  its  periphery  like  a  sieve  (which  will,  nereafter,  be  particularly 
described),  and,  as  it  turns  round  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  the  pulp  is 
received  upon  it ;  the  chief  part  of  the  water  instantly  drains  through  the  bars 
of  the  moiiud,  and  the  paper,  in  a  loose,  spongy,  wet  state,  is  formed.  The  con- 
tinued motion  of  the  mould  brings  this  pulpy  matter  in  contact  with  an  endless 
felt  d,  which,  by  a  superior  attraction  of  cohesion,  attaches  to  itself  the  pulpy 
fabric,  and  carries  it  forward  between  that  felt  and  another  felt  e,  where  it 
receives  pressure,  first  from  a  pair  of  wet  rotten  fff  then  a  greater  pressure 
from  the  tbrv  nMere gg;  from  thence  the  paper,  in  a  eomparativel v  dry  state, 
is  taken  up  by  a  rotatory  vane  A,  upon  which  it  is  folded ;  when  thb  vane  is 
ftdly  charged  it  is  removed,  and  another  vane  substituted  in  its  place.  In  this 
manner  a  sheet  of  any  required  length  may  be  made.  The  cvhndrical  mould 
b  revolves  in  a  vessel  of  water  i^  which  serves  to  wash  off  the  fibrous  matter 
that  may  adhere  to  it,  and  to  receive  the  water  which  drains  from  the  diluted 
pulp  as  it  pastes  over.  The  cast-iron  firame  upon  which  the  mould  revolves  is 
jointed,  to  facilitate  that  lateral  shaking  or  trembling  motion,  essential  in  the 
making  of  paper,  which  u  efiected  by  a  crank  and  rod,  or  by  any  of  the  other 
usual  means,  motion  beine  communicated  from  the  gearing  which  drives  the 
rollers,  &c.  The  roller  k  is  called  the  comMng  rotter,  as  it  takes  the  paper  off 
the  mould.  This  roller  is  provided  with  a  regulating  screw,  to  tighten  the  web, 
or  adjust  the  pressure  against  the  mould.  The  upper  wet  rollers/ and  the  upper 
dry  rollers  g,  have  also  regulating  screws,  by  which  they  may  be  elevated  or 
depressed  in  the  long  slots  wherein  their  axes  revolve,  so  as  to  increase  or 
diminish  the  pressure  upon  the  wet  paper.  A  small  roller  /  is  employed  for 
assisting  in  separating  the  paper  as  it  passes  from  the  felt  on  to  the  vane  h.  As 
the  lowermost  web  Mcomes  very  wet  by  receiving  the  water  fh>m  the  paper,  a 
small  cylinder  m  is  employed  to  press  out  the  water  from  it  as  it  revolves.  For 
the  perfect  cleansing  of  the  webs  from  the  fibrous  matter,  small  rotatory 
brushes  are  directed  to  be  fixed  so  as  to  brush  over  their  surfaces ;  and  the 
employment  of  jets  of  water  to  wash  over  the  felts  is  also  recommended  by  the 
patentees.  As  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  rotatory  mould  forms  the  prin- 
cipal feature  of  this  invention,  and  the  ground  of  patent^right,  it  is  proper  that 
we  should  describe  it  more  p«*ticularly.  In  its  outline  it  presents  precisely  the 
figure  of  a  military  drum ;  its  periphery  is  formed  by  connecting  toeeiher  a 
series  of  metallic  rings;  the  cylinder  is  then  covered  longitudinally  with 
numerous  small  thin  bars  of  copper,  three-eighths  of  an  inch  wide,  placed 
edgeways,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  gre^ng  over  the  whole  surface.  The 
copper  bars  have  numerous  small  lateral  projections,  to  keep  them  at  a  regular 
distance  apart ;  these  are  directed  to  be  made  by  passing  plain  slips  of  copper 
between  cylindrical  steel  rollers,  with  indentations  on  one  of  them,  adapted  for 
producing  an  uniform  series  of  little  slabe. 

It  has  been  usual  to  distinguish  laid  paper  (or  paper  made  in  hand  moulds) 
from  machine  paper,  (or  that  made  on  tne  endless  wire  web  in  a  machine,)  by 
the  peculiar  water-mark  lines.  Hitherto  the  machine  paper  has  been  made  on 
very  fine  woven  wire,  which  gives  it  that  smooth,  woven  appearance ;  while  the 
laid  paper  is  marked  bydistinct  parallel  lines,  crossed  by  a  few  thicker  lines 
about  an  inch  apart.  The  usual  process  of  working  wire,  in  making  the  hand 
moulds  that  produce  the  last-mentioned  effect,  is  tedious  and  expensive ;  but 
the  paper  made  from  Aem  is  generally  preferable,  and,  we  believe,  is  worth 
more  in  the  market. 

The  object  of  the  invention  we  shall  next  describe,  is  to  make  a  paper  resem- 
bling the  hand  paper,  by  a  machine.    For  this  purpose.  Mr.  Louis  Aubrey,  of 
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Two  Waters,  in  Hertfordshire,  took  out  a  patent  in  1 827,  for  an  endless  web  of  wire» 
that  will  produce  die  same  kind  of  water-marks  as  are  exhibtte<l  in  the  laid  paper. 
The  warp,  consisting  of  the  small  wires,  is  put  into  the  loom  in  the  usual  way, 
until  the  reed  is  filled  to  the  width  required.  A  wooden  or  metal  roller,  about  five 
inches  in  diameter,  containing  in  a  line  firmly  fixed  as  many  metallic  pegs  as  there 
are  large  water  lines  requirea  in  the  paper :  these  pegs  stand  oat  from  the  roller 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  answer  to  corresponding  large  divisions  left  4n 
the  reed.  The  large  warp  is  then  placed  on  to  eacn  of  these  pegs,  and  round  the 
roller,  until  a  sufficient  length  is  obtained :  the  ends  are  then  passed  through  the 
front  harness,  placed  somewhat  higher  than  the  small  harness,  and  from  uence 
through  die  large  divisions  in  the  reed,  where  the  ends  are  made  fast  to  stout 
iron  rods.  In  this  manner  both  warps  are  drawn  tight,  and  the  weaving  i»  exe- 
cuted by  the  usual  process.  The  superior  thickness  of  the  wires  of  the  laige 
warp  causes  them  to  project,  and  to  produce  the  coarse  water  lines  in  the 
paper  made  with  it 

About  the  same  period  of  time,  Messrs.  J.  and  C.  Phipps,  of  London,  took  out 
a  patent  for  a  different  mode  of  producing  the  laid  paper  impressions  in  a  machine, 
wnich  is  of  easy  application  to  a  Fouruiniers*  machine,  as  it  consists  simply  in 
the  addition  to  the  latter  of  a  revolving  cylinder,  which  impresses  the  peculiar 
water  lines  required  upon  the  wove  paper  as  the  latter  is  received  upon  the  felt 
For  this  purpose,  the  cylinder  is  formed  of  wooden  discs  at  the  ends,  and  concen- 
tric rings,  and  turns  on  a  central  iron  axle.  Over  the  periphery  of  the  cylinder, 
the  same  kind  of  wire-work  as  the  laid  paper  moulds  are  made  of,  is  wound 
round,  and  carefully  joined  at  the  seam.  This  cylinder  is  mounted  over  the 
felt,  so  as  to  rest  its  weight  upon  it,  by  turning  loosely  in  vertical  slots,  made  in 
brass  bearings  on  the  side  nrames  of  the  machine ;  the  wire-work,  therefore, 
passing  upon  the  newly-made  wet  paper  on  the  felt,  produces  the  required 
water  lines. 

Mr.  Geoige  Dickenson,  of  Buckland  mill,  near  Dover,  who  has  shown  equal 
skill  and  perseverance  in  improving  the  mechanism  of  the  paper  manufacture, 
for  which  he  has  had  many  patents,  obtained  one  io  1828,  which,  combining 
oeveral  previous  improvements,  we  shall  here  describe.  In  the  machines  we 
have  already  noticeo,  it  will  be  observed  that  a  lateral  or  horizontal  motion  is 
ffiven  to  the  endless  web  of  wiro  for  felting  the  fibres,  and  separating  the  water 
from  the  pulp.  The  leading  objects  of  this  invention  aro  to  sive  a  rapid  vibra- 
tion to  the  wire  web  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  by  rarefying  the  air  underneath 
the  wire  web,  cause  the  atmosphero  to  press  upon  the  superior  surface  of  the 
paper,  by  which  a  farther  portion  of  the  water  is  driven  through  the  paper  into 
the  rarefied  apartment  underneath,  and  thus  the  paper  is  moro  speedily  and 
effectually  dried.  From  this  account,  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  the  machine 
may  be  understood.  We  will  now  describe  the  arrangements  more  particularly, 
with  reference  to  the  accompanying  en^vlngs.  The  engraving  on  the  next 
pa^e  exhibits  side  elevations  of  two  distinct  machines,  which  are  brought  into 
action  together;  they  are  marked  Fi^.  1,  JFiff,  2,  and  FSg.  3,  which  fol- 
lows it,  exhibits  a  longitudinal  section  of  (he  exhausting  cvlinder  only.  In 
JFig,  1,  a  a  is  a  wooden  frame  supporting  the  whole ;  bbbaxk  iron  frame  secured 
to  a  similar  one  on  the  opposite  side  by  a  rod  at  top,  and  a  bar  at  the  end,  and 
vibrating  on  a  pivot  c;  dsL  cylinder,  revolving  on  a  fixed  axis  e;fl  and/ 2  band 
wheels,  which  give  motion  to  the  cylinder  dhyti  toothed  wheel  on  the  axis  of 
/ 1,  shown  by  dots,  which  takes  into  another  toothed  wheel  on  the  cylinder  d; 
g  a  cylinder  revolving  in  pivots,  supported  by  the  frame  hb;  A  a  roller  set  in 
motion  by  the  pinion  (shown)  driven  by  the  toothed  wheel  on  d^  and  which 
takes  into  another  wheel  on  the  end  of  the  roller  h;  k  another  roller  turning  in 
grooves  by  being  placed  in  contact  with  the  revolving  roller  h  ;  III  an  endless 
web  of  wire  passing  over  the  cylinders  d  and  g,  also  betwixt  the  rollers  h  and  k^ 
and  over  the  tightening  rollers  m  and  n,  the  latter  of  which  is  movable  by  a 
screw,  in  order  to  regulate  the  tension ;  o  o  a  series  of  rollers  supporting  the 
wire  web,  and  revolving  upon  spindles  in  notches  cut  in  the  side  raib,  attached 
to  the  frame  bb;  pa  stout  piece  of  brass  called  the  deckle,  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  machine,  over  the  wire  web,  and  supported  by  the  cross  bars  gg^ 
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vbi^  eao  berried  or  lowered  by  (crew*  in  tide  piece*  ■ttached  to  the  frame  6  i; 
rr  the  deckle  itiBpii  revolving  over  pullejra  attached  to  each  ead  of  the  dockle, 
alio  over  NmilMr  pulleys  on  the  dxii  of/ 1,  and  under  a,  pullej  (,  dipping  into 
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a  tcsnI  of  water;  tlic  itrapi  confine  the  pulp  at  ihe  lidst  of  the  veb,  and  regu- 
le(e  tlic  irldth  of  tbe  paper,  which  is  according  to  the  distance  the  decklea  are 
Munder;  (/  tighteniiig  (oilers,  to  tighten  the  deckle  atrapaj  «b  latve  bond 
wheel,  driven  by  the  prime  mover,  and  driving  the  smaller Ijftud  wbecfw;  the 
latter  carries  B  crank  (not  seen)  set  three-eighihs  of  an  inch  out  of  the  centra 
of  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  but  which  eccentricity  can  b«  altered  at  pleasure ;  a  a 
connecting  rod  attached  to  the  crank  and  to  Uie  frame  b,  causing  tbe  latter  to 
rise  and  fall  three-quarters  of  an  inch  at  each  revolulion  of  the  wheel  w  ;  jf  an 
iron  stand,  and  supporting  the  spring  >,  upon  which  the  frame  h  strikes  at  each 
descent  of  tbe  connecting  rod  x,  and  thus  assists  the  crank.  1  a  pulp-box, 
attached  to  the  frame  b,  and  eitendine  the  vhole  width  of  the  wire  web ;  to  tlie 
front  board  ii  attached  a  piece  of  leather,  which  descends  on  to  the  wire  web, 
and  diBtributei  the  pulp  equally  over  the  web;  2. a  thin  piece  of  beard,  set 
edgeways  upon  the  wire-web  between  the  deckles,  and  \eeping  back  tlie 
bubbles  of  air  and  water  in  the  pulp ;  3  a  fued  pulp-box,  which  feeds  the  box 
1,  and  r^ulates  the  quantity  tfaesein  ;  4  a  pipe  leading  firom  the  cylinder  d  to 
the  air  pump.  Fig.  2,  a,  a  metal  roller  revolving  on  bearings,  wbich  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  by  the  screw  &;  c  another  roller,  revolving  in  a  fixed  bearingi 
this  roller  is  set  in  motion  by  the  toothed  wheel  d  on  its  axis,  which  is  driven  by 
the  wheel  e,  the  latter  receiving  il«  motion  from  the  prime  mover,  //an  end- 
less web  of  fell,  psBBing  round  the  small  rollers  ggg,  and  between  the  rollers  a 
and  c;  k  the  reel,  turned  by  a  pulley  k  on  ita  axis;  the  latter  is  driven  by  a 
band  passing  ovi-i  it,  and  a  puUejp  on  the  axis  of  e. 

I^e  operation  of  the  machine  is  as  follows ;  the  pulp  flows  from  the  box  3 
into  the  box  4,  thence  is  distributed  by  the  leather  on  to  the  wire  web ;  on 
arriving  at  the  cvlinder  d  the  paper  receives  a  considerable  d^ee  of  pressure 
upon  its  external  surface  from  the  atmosphere,  owing  to  the  air  being  rarefieil 
in  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  by  means  of  an  air  pump  attached  to  Uie  [ripe  4; 
and  the  paper  is  thus  deprived  of  the  principal  oart  of  its  water.  The  con- 
tinuous shctt  of  paper  then  passes  between  the  rollers  A  and  k,  and  thence  on 
to  the  endless  web  of  fell,  when  the  remaining  water  it  contains  is  prefsed  out 
by  the  rollers  a  and  c.  Fig.  2,  preparatory  to  its  being  coiled  upon  (he  reel  A. 

Fiff.  3,  a  section  of  the  cyLnder  d.  dit  the  exhausting  cylinder,  of  brass, 
and  pierced  fid]  of  holes;  et  end  pieces  bolted  to  d,  and  carrying  toothed 

F'g-  3. 


wheels  upon  their  peripheries ;  //  a  hollow  fixed  centre,  upon  which  d  revolves, 
Bud  bent  into  the  furm  of  a  crank ;  g  a  trough  composed  of  an  iron  bottom  with 
wooden  sides,  and  having  two  movable  end  pieces  A  A,  nhicb  are  set  to  tho 
width  of  the  paper ;  the  whole  is  covered  with  leather ;  this  trough  is  supported 
by  the  standards  ■  i  i  fixed  into  llie  axis  //,  and  is  pressed  by  spiral  spring! 
against  the  cylinder  cf;  'a  pipe  fitted  into  the  bottom  y,  the  outcs  end  plunging 
in  water,     m  a  pipe  pierced  full  of  holes,  end  leading  to  the  air  pump. 

Mr.  John  Dickenson,  of  Nash  Mills,  Hertfordshire,  to  whom  also  the  public 
stand  indebted  for  several  improvements  in  tbe  paper  manufacture,  took  out  a 

K  stent  in  1829  for  "a  new  improvement  in  the  method  of  manufacturing  paper 
y  machinery,  and  also  anew  method  of  cuttine  paper  or  other  materials  into 
single  sheets  or  pieces,  by  means  of  machinery.  From  a  perutal  of  the  speci- 
fication, we  find  tliese  to  consist,  first,  in  causing  the  paper  to  be  pressed  between 
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two  rollers,  the  upper  of  which  is  to  be  heated  by  steam  in  the  usual  way,  first 
with  one  side,  and  afterwards  with  the  other  upwards,  to  give  it  an  eauiu  gloss 
on  both  sides ;  secondly,  to  introduce,  during  the  manufacture,  into  tne  centre 
of  the  paper,  threads,  fine  net,  or  other  reticulated  material ;  and  thirdly,  to  cut 
it  into  a  sheet  of  appropriate  size,  by  a  more  convenient  and  expeditious  method 
than  those  now  in  use.  The  first  object  he  efiects  by  carrying  the  paper  upon 
felt,  round  a  series  of  rollers,  similar  to  those  employed  in  the  double  machines 
for  printing  both  sides  of  a  sheet  of  paper  at  one  time ;  the  second,  by  placing 
over  the  pulp  vessel  a  series  of  bobbins  with  thread,  or  a  roller  with  any  other 
material  to  he  introduced  into  the  paper.  These  threads  are  guided,  by  a 
grooved  roller,  into  the  pulp  close  to  the  first  or  feeding  roller,  which  takes  up 
the  pulp  to  form  the  paper,  and,  by  the  current  of  the  pulp  approaching  the 
feeding  roller,  the  threads  are  brought  into  contact  with  it.  The  third  improve- 
ment he  efiects  by  affixing  to  the  bottom  of  a  tall,  oscillating  frame,  a  series  of 
circular  revolving  cutters ;  and  when  this  frame  is  made  to  oscillate,  and  the 
cutters  to  revolve,  they  traverse  along  the  edge  of  stationary  cutters,  on  which 
the  paper  to  be  cut  is  extended,  and  thus  the  advantages  of  a  clipping  action 
is  obtained. 

In  a  subsequent  patent  granted  to  the  last*  mentioned  Mr.  John  Dickenson, 
in  October  1830,  for  an  improvement  upon  his  previously  patented  machinery, 
his  object  is  to  make  thicker  paper  of  a  better  quality  than  could  be  produced 
by  the  existing  mechanism.  To  obtain  this  result,  he  employs  two  cylinders 
for  taking  up  the  pulp  from  separate  troughs  at  the  same  time,  from  each  of 
which  a  web  of  wet  paper  is  conveyed,  by  means  of  endless  felts,  to  a  pair  of 
rollers,  where  they  are  united  by  pressure,  the  subsequent  manufacture  of  the 
paper  being  completed  in  the  usual  manner.  To  have  a  clear  idea  of  this 
arrangement,  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider,  that  a  duplicate  of  the  pulp 
cylinder  of  the  common  machines  is  introduced  in  any  convenient  situation, 
governed  by  the  localities  of  the  mill ;  and  that  it  is  actuated  by  the  same 
machinery  which  turns  the  first  cylinder. 

.  In  the  month  following  the  grant  of  the  last-mentioned  patent,  another  was 
obtained  by  Mr.  John  Hall,  jun.,  of  Dartford,  for  "  a  machine  upon  a  new  and 
improved  construction  for  tne  manufacture  of  paper,"  which  we  find,  by  a 
perusal  of  the  specification,  to  be  for  precisely  the  same  object  as  Mr.  John 
Dickenson's ;  but  the  process  adopted  by  Mr.  Hall  is  much  more  elegant  and 
scientific.  In  order  to  collect  to  the  surface  of  the  main  cylinder  of  the 
machine  a  quantity  of  pulp  sufficient  to  make  paper  of  any  required  thickness, 
Mr.  Hail  employs  an  hyaraulic  pressure,  in  tne  following  manner: — the 
cylinder  is  made  to  turn  in  a  vessel  supplied  with  pulp  on  the  one  side,  and 
clean  water  on  the  other,  which  rises  considerably  on  its  exterior,  and  through 
the  axis,  which  is  made  hollow  for  the  purpose,  and  has  a  bent  pipe  extending 
from  it  to  the  lowest  part.  The  water  is  continually  pumped  from  the  interior 
of  the  cyh'nder ;  and  thus,  by  the  difference  in  the  altitude  of  the  water  inside 
and  outside,  an  hydraulic  pressure  will  be  obtained,  variable  at  pleasure,  and 
available  in  causing  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  pulp  to  adhere  to  the  surface^ 
which  is  covered  with  wire-gauze,  supported  by  strong  ribs,  to  admit  of  the 
passage  of  the  water  from  the  exterior  to  the  interior. 

The  next  invention  we  have  to  notice  is  by  Mr.  Wilks,  one  of  the  partners  of 
the  firm  of  Bryan,  Donkin,  &  Co.,  engineers  of  great  experience  and  celebrity 
in  this  department  of  mechanism ;  they  having  been  almost  unceasingly  en- 
gaged ^n  tne  construction  of  the  Fourdrinier,  and  other  paper  machines,  from 
their  earliest  introduction  to  the  present  time :  any  improvement,  therefore, 
emanating  from  that  house,  carries  with  it  a  recommendation  for  utility.  The 
improvement  contemplated  by  this  patentee  is  the  application  of  an  additional 
roller  to  the  Fourdrinier  machines.  The  additional  roller  is  to  be  perforated, 
and  it  is  intended  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  water  from  the  pulp  web,  pre- 
viously to  its  beinff  subjected  to  the  pressing  rollers.  Still  more  to  facilitate 
the  abstraction  of  me  water,  Mr.  Wilks  proposes  to  employ  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  by  making  a  vacuum  within  that  part  of  the  perforated  roller  on 
which  the  paper  web  rests.    The  method  of  making  these  rollers  is  described  i^ 
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consbt  of  the  following  processes :  a  piece  of  sheet  copper,  hrt»B,  or  other 
suitable  metal,  is  bent  and  soldered  in  the  form  of  a  tube,  wnose  length  is  equal 
to  the  circumference  of  the  intended  roller,  and  whose  circumference  is  equal 
to  the  length  of  the  intended  roller,  making  an  allowance  for  the  waste  at 
the  ends.  The  tube  is  then  to  be  drawn  on  trebletts,  in  the  usiud  manner, 
and  afterwards  turned  truly  cylindrical  on  the  mandril,  on  which  it  was  drawn. 
A  series  of  grooves,  eight  or  ten  in  number,  are  then  turned  half  through  the 
tube,  with  a  tool  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  wide,  and  so  made  as  to  make  the 
bottoms  of  the  tubes  as  wide  as  their  tops.  The  tube  is  then  taken  from 
the  mandril,  cut  open,  and  bent  inside  out,  and  soldered  in  the  form  of  another 
tube,  whose  length  shall  correspond  to  the  circumference  of  the  first,  thus  con- 
stituting a  hollow  t^linder,  witn  longitudinal  grooves  inside.  It  is  to  be  again 
drawn,  and  turned  with  grooves  to  the  amount  of  twenty-four  in  the  inch ; 
these  will  of  course  cross  the  other  at  right  angles,  and,  beins  cut  half  through  as 
before,  the  entire  surface  will  be  composed  of  transverse  ridges  and  rectangular 
perforations.  When  it  is  desired  to  employ  the  exhausting  principle,  a  second 
perforated  cylinder  is  introduced  within  the  first ;  the  inner  cylinder  must  be 
made  smooth  inside,  that  it  may  fit  air-tight  upon  a  sectoral  cavity,  extending 
from  the  axes  to  the  circumference,  enclosing  about  an  eighth  part  thereof, 
opposite  to  the  place  covered  by  the  web  of  paper,  as  it  passes  over  the  roller. 
The  air  is  pumped  from  this  cavity  through  the  axis,  which  is  made  hollow  for 
that  purpose  by  an  air-pump  of  the  usual  constraction.  When  this  method  of 
abstracting  the  water  is  employed,  the  roller  must  be  put  in  motion  by  a  train 
of  wheel-work,  so  arranged  that  it  may  coincide  precisely  with  the  motion 
through  the  machine.  , 

1830.  From  a  perusal  of  the  specifications  of  patents  granted  about  this 
period,  it  would  appear,  that  the  attention  of  the  manufacturers  of  paper  was 
rather  directed  to  such  improvements  of  the  mechanism  as  were  calculated  to 
ameliorate  and  enhance  the  quaUlt/j  than  to  such  as  might  accelerate  the  process, 
and  increase  the  quantity  ;  and  the  ingenui^  and  talent  thus  called  into  action 
by  rival  manufacturers  is  deserving  of  record,  were  they  of  less  practical  utility. 
We  shall  therefore  notice  three  of  their  inventions,  in  the  order  of  the  date  of 
their  patents.    Tlie  first  is  Mr.  Richard  Ibotson's,  of  Stanwell,  Middlesex. 

Hitnerto  much  difiiculty  has  been  experienced  in  clearing  the  stufi^,  or  pulp, 
of  which  paper  is  made,  of  the  small  knots  which  are  invariably  found  in  it,  and 
which,  if  not  separated,  necessarily  deteriorate  the  quality  of  tlie  paper.  The 
sieves  or  strainers  which  have  been  generally  employed  for  separating  the  knots, 
have  been  either  so  wide  in  the  meshes  as  to  permit  the  smaller  knots  to  past 
through,  or  else  they  very  soon  get  clogged  up ;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  fiores 
of  which  even  the  nnest  paper  is  made  are  considerably  longer  than  one  of  the 
meshes  in  the  sieve,  and  hence  they  will,  instead  of  passing  through,  be  de- 
posited across  the  meshes,  and  immediately  render  the  sieve  useless.  To  remedy 
these  imperfections,  Mr.  Ibotson  manufactures  his  sieves  or  strainers  (which  he 
applies  to  the  Fourdrinier  machines)  of  metallic  bars,  giving  the  preference  to 
gun-metal,  made  flat  on  the  upper  surface,  and  about  half  an  inch  wide,  or,  at 
all  events,  of  a  width  greater  than  the  length  of  any  of  the  fibres  in  the  pulp. 
The  bars  are  strengthened  by  a  projection  extending  along  the  middle  of  thcw 
lower  sides,  so  that  the  cross  section  of  one  of  the  bars  may  be  represented  by 
the  letter  T.  These  bars  are  in  a  frame  at  a  distance  firom  each  other,  cor- 
responding with  the  intended  quality  of  the  paper  for  which  the  sieve  is  to  be 
used.  He  has  designed,  however,  a  very  ingenious  method  of  adjusting  the 
distances  between  the  bars,  so  as  to  make  the  same  sieve  answer  for  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  of  different  qualities :  for  this  purpose  he  makes  all  the  bars 
to  taper  uniformly,  and  fixes  every  alternate  bar  with  its  narrow  end  towards 
the  same  side  of  the  sieve,  and  he  frames  the  other  bars  together,  but  does  not 
fix  them  to  the  sieve ;  they  are  introduced  between  the  fixed  bars,  with  their 
narrow  ends  in  a  contrary  direction.  By  this  arrangement,  it  is  evident  that  the 
distances  between  may  be  diminished  or  increased  to  any  degree  of  nicety,  with 
the  greatest  facility,  by  pushing  the  frame  of  loose  bars  forwards  or  backwards, 
which  is  efiected  by  means  of  adjusting  screws.    The  sieve  is  to  be  placed  in  a 
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trough  conveniently  ritaated  to  receive  the  pulp  from  the  bog,  or  machine  by 
which  the  rags  are  torn  to  pieces,  and  agitated  into  the  conuBtence  of  pulp. 
One  side  of  the  neve,  which  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  rectangular  paraUelogram, 
is  attached  by  hinges  to  the  trough,  and  the  other  is  connected  with  a  set  of 
cam-wheels,  by  which  it  is  elevated  and  depressed  with  great  rapidity ;  and 
when  the  sieve  gets  clogged  up  by  the  knots,  which  it  separates  from  the  pulp, 
its  surface  is  to  be  cleared  by  a  ralce  or  brush,  made  of  hard  bristles,  lliis 
seems  to  be  a  highly  ingenious  invention ;  and,  in  the  hands  of  a  practical  man, 
as  it  is,  it  cannot  fail  to  become  useftd  to  the  public. 

The  next  patent,  dated  March  1831,  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  O.  W.  Turner, 
of  Bermondsey,  Surrey,  which  consists,  first,  in  the  construction  of  a  new  species 
of  sieves  for  separating  the  lumps  and  coarse  parts  of  the  pulp  firom  the  finer 
portion,  tliat  the  latter  only  be  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  the  paper ;  and 
secondly,  in  a  peculiar  mode  of  applying  the  sieves,  so  as  to  supersede  tne  use  of, 
and  form  an  improved  substitute  for  the  vat  and  the  hog.  Mr.  Turner  describes 
several  forms  of  sieves  in  his  specification,  slu^htly  varied,  but  partaking  of  the 
same  characteristic  features.  That  to  which  he  appears  to  give  a  preference  is 
of  a  circular  form,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  concentric  rings  of  thin  metal, 

{>revioU8ly  bent  into  a  right  angle,  but  placed  with  a  flat  side  upwards,  like  the 
etter  L  reversed,  thus,  r  r  r ;  thev  are  arranged  in  concentric  circles,  leaving 
between  each  annular  crevices  about  the  mtieth  of  an  inch  wide,  and  are 
fastened  by  screws,  or  solder,  to  radial  arms  underneath,  proceeding  from  a 
central  block  to  a  peripheral  band,  which  is  about  8  inches  deep,  and  3  feet  in 
diameter.  The  manner  in  which  the  sieves  are  used  we  will  now  explain. 
Upon  the  top  of  a  square  vat  or  cistern  is  fixed  a  frximed  standard,  supporting 
in  plummer  olocks,  at  its  upper  extremity,  the  axis  of  a  vibrating  beam ;  to 
eacn  end  of  this  beam  is  suspended,  by  a  rod  or  spindle,  one  of  the  sieves  just 
described,  the  bottoms  of  which  lie,  when  at  rest,  upon  the  surface  of  the  pulp 
in  the  vat  The  rods,  or  spindles,  are  jointed  to  the  beam,  to  allow  of  ueir 
moving  vertically  by  its  vibration,  which  is  effected  by  a  rod  connected  to  a 
revolvmg  crank,  the  latter  imparting  sufficient  motion  to  the  sieves  to  cause 
their  bottoms  to  be  alternately  lifted  out  of  the  pulp  an  inch  or  two,  and  then 
plunged  underneath  it  To  thiB  action  of  the  sieves  is  added  that  of  a  rotatory 
motion,  communicated  to  them  from  the  first  mover  by  means  of  pulleys  fixed 
on  their  rods  or  spindles,  which  ^ass  through  centre  holes  in  the  standard  frame, 
and  are  provided  with  swivel  joints  between  the  links  that  connect  them  to  the 
beam,  and  thus  admits  of  a  rotative  as  weD  as  a  vibratory  action,  at  the  same 
time,  which  tends  to  dialog  any  gross  particles  that  ma^  stick  in  the  inter- 
stices of  the  sieves,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  disturb  and  agitate  the  whole  con- 
tents of  the  vat  The  pulp,  thus  reduced  to  a  smooth  and  homogeneous  state, 
flows  over  a  wide  lip  m  tne  vat,  directly  on  to  the  endless  web  or  mould,  and 
thus  supersedes  the  necessity  of  the  '*  hog." 

In  1832  Mr.  John  Dickenson  took  out  a  patent  for  the  same  important 
object,  diat  of  obtaining  a  perfectly  uniform  and  smooth  pulp,  in  order  that  the 
paper  produced  therefrom  might  be  of  a  firm  and  even  texture ;  the  process  we 
proceed  to  describe,  with  reference  to  the  figures  on  page  254.  a  a  a,  Fia,  1,  repre- 
sents a  section  of  a  vat  containing  the  pulp,  wbidi  is  to  be  regulated  by  a 
waste ;  at  5  is  a  false  bottom ;  c  c  is  a  rotatory  cylinder,  through  which  that 
portion  only  of  the  pulp  that  is  to  be  made  into  paper  passes ;  tne  knots,  grit, 
&e.  being  prevented  firom  entering  by  the  wires  which  envelope  the  periphery  of 
the  cylinder.  These  wires  are  arranged  spbrally  by  a  continuous  coil,  in  the 
manner  of  a  squirrel  cage,  but  so  close  together  as  to  leave  only  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteenth  part  of  an  inch  space  between  them.  The  wire  recommended 
for  Uiis  purpose  is  to  be  drawn  of  the  nffure  represented  in  Fig,  2,  the  nanow  under- 
neath side  d  beinf  fixed  next  to  the  cylinder,  where  it  is  to  be  fastened  by  rivets  to 
the  longitudinal  bars  e  e,  leaving  the  uniform  space  between  the  coils  as  before 
mentioned,  which  may,  of  course,  be  easily  performed  by  a  gauge.  The  spaces 
through  which  the  pulp  must  pass  are,  therefore,  longitudinal  slits,  two  or 
three  inches  long,  and  only  the  one  hundred  and  fifteenth  part  of  an  inch  wide. 
The  ends  of  the  cylinder  are  closed,  except  at  the  axes  of  rotation,  which  ara 
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funned  or  Iwge  label ;  through  theie  the  fint  pulp  received  into  the  cilinder 
flows  off  to  the  mould  ou  vhicli  (he  paper  U  formed.  A*  there  would  be  a 
continual  liabilitjr  of  the  fine  inteislicei  of  the  cylinder!  becoming  clogged, 
iiiiUu  some  meant  were  adopted  to  prevent  it,  Mr.  Dickenion  employ!  what  is 
technically  termed  a  float  (though  it  does  not  posseis  that  predie  characUr), 
which,  by  an  up-and-down  motion,  agitates  the  liquid,  and,  bj  changing  the 


course  of  the  current  tbroUBh  the  wires,  throws  off  whatever  ha«  accumuUlcd 
on  the  outside  of  Ihem.  Tnis  float  is  a  close  vessel  of  strong  copper,  of  nearly 
the  length  of  the  cylinder  {four  feet),  and  of  the  sectional  figure  seen  at//;  an 
horizontal  bar  passes  throughout  the  lower  part  of  this  vessel,  and  also  through 
the  tubular  axes  of  the  cylinder,  beyond  the  plummer  boxes,  in  which  the  latter 
turn,  where  the  horizontal  bar  is  fastened  to  a  vertical  bar  h  at  eacii  end,  that 
are  connected  to  a  lever  i,  whose  flilcrum  is  at  ji'.  At  J  is  a  double  cam,  put  in 
motion  by  a  gear,  in  connexion  with  the  wheel  that  actuates  the  rotatory 
cylinder ;  every  revolution  of  the  cam  IiA«  the  lever  ■  twice  by  means  of  the 
wipers  m  tn,  and,  through  the  medium  of  A,  the  copper  float //^  alto,  about  I  i 
inch  each  time;  and  the  "float"  being  somewhat  heavier  than  the  fluid  in 
which  it  is  immersed,  falls  immediately  aflerwards,  producing  the  required 
agitation.  A  second  improvement  under  this  patent,  consisti  in  the  knives 
usually  employed  in  the  transverse  cutting  of  the  endless  sheets  of  paper  i 
these  are  umially  two  itraight -edged  bladea,  one  of  vrhicb  being  fixed,  ana  the 

E roper  length  of  paper  drawn  over  it,  the  other  descends  and  divides  the  sheet 
y  a  similar  action  to  that  of  ahean.  In  lieu  of  the  upper  moving  knife  with 
a  straight-edge,  Mr.  Dickenson  employs  one  of  an  angular  form,  represented  at 
n,  Ftg.  3,  which  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  lower  fixed  one,  shown  at  a. 

A  patent  for  "certBiiiiinnrovcmentsinmin^,i;/(iztn^.  and  traufi^m^  the  male- 
rials  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  pasteboard,"  &&,  was  taken  out  in  1828 
by  Messrs.  De  Soras  and  Wise;  and  as  the  process posiesies  novelty,  and  i*  in 
successful  operation  at  the  latter  gentleman's  mill  at  Maidstone,  we  annex  the 
following  particulars,  which  we  have  obtained  by  a  perusal  of  ibe  soecification. — 
A  ley  is  prepared  with  quicklime,  the  subcarbonate  of  soda  (or  potash),  and  water, 
in  a  vessel  of  white  wood,  until  the  alkaline  solution  shall  be  of  104°  specific 
gravity,  water  being  considered  as  lOOo.  With  this  solution  a  copper  is  to  be 
about  one-third  fill^,  and  heat  applied,  either  by  naked  fire,  or  by  steam ,-  but 
the  latter  is,  of  course,  preferable.  There  is  now  to  be  added  of  while  bleached 
wax  an  equal  weight  to  that  of  ihc  solution,  and  the  whole  to  be  stirred  until  a 
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perfect  union  onr  solntion  of  the  wax  is  effected :  if,  after  a  boiling  of  three 
nours,  thia  should  not  appear  to  be  the  case  (which  will  easily  be  discerned 
after  a  little  experience,  and  without  waiting  ^11  the  materials  have  become  cold 
to  determine  the  fact),  then  a  little  more  of  the  alkaline  ley  may  be  added,  by 
degrees,  to  complete  the  operation :  this  being  done,  and  while  the  solution  of  wax 
is  boiling  hot,  tnere  is  to  be  added  more  water,  in  the  proportion  of  four  gallons 
to  every  pound  of  wax  in  the  solution,  and  the  boiling  continued.  While  this 
is  going  on,  the  starch  of  potatoes,  in  the  proportion  of  from  four  to  four  and  a 
half  pounds  to  every  pound  of  wax  employed,  is  to  be  separately  mixed  in  a 
gallon  of  water,  and  thrown  into  the  copper,  which,  being  stirred  up,  the  whole 
contents  of  the  vessel  will  almost  instantly  assume  the  consistency  and  colour 
of  a  very  fine  white  paste,  in  which  state  it  will  keep  good  in  summer  for  about 
fifteen  days.  The  paste,  prepared  as  above  described,  is  to  be  used  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  sizing  paper,  varyinfir  the  quantity  with  the  quality  of  the  rags 
operated  upon.  If  me  rags  be  of  the  coarsest  kind,  about  3  lbs.  of  the  pasty 
•olution  to  120  lbs.  weight  of  rag  in  the  pulp  will  suffice ;  if  of  middling  fine- 
ness, about  4  lbs. ;  and  if  the  ver^  finest  ra^  about  5  lbs.  of  the  paste.  Pre- 
Tious,  however,  to  the  mixture  being  made  mto  paper,  a  quantity  of  alum  in 
solution,  equal  in  weight  to  the  wax  employed,  is  to  be  mixed  with  it.  The 
mixture  is  now  ready  to  be  made  into  paper,  either  by  hand  or  by  machines,  in 
the  usual  manner.  After  the  sheets  are  formed,  it  is  advisable  to  dry  them  as 
speedily  as  possible  by  free  exposure  to  the  air,  and  not  to  hang  more  than  two 
or  three  sheets  upon  one  another,  which  should  be  parted  before  pressing.  It 
is  also  recommended,  that  the  felts  used  in  the  subsequent  pressing  of  the  new- 
made  paper,  be  wetted  in  a  weak  solution  of  alum,  and  squeezed  out  by  the  press ; 
and  that  the  sheets  of  paper  be  two  or  three  times  alternately  pressed  and 
parted,  by  which  process  thdy  will  acouire  a  beautiftiUy  firm  and  glossy  sur&ce. 
xhe  patentees  likewise  direct,  that  toe  couching  felts  be  not  washed  out  with 
soap,  out  with  the  ley,  whenever  required.  Although  the  weight  of  the  potatoe 
flour  is  given  in  the  dry  state,  there  is  no  occasion  to  dry  it  (which  is  a  tedious 
operation),  but  employ  it  in  the  moist  state,  in  which  it  deposits  itself  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessels.  Potatoe  flour,  in  drying,  loses  30  per  ceni  of  water ; 
which  weight  of  water  should  be  deducted  in  calculating  the  weight  of  flour 
employed.  As  several  kinds  of  paper  require  only  small  quantities  of  sizing 
materials,  those  points  must  be  regulated  by  the  knowledge  of  the  manur 
facturer. 

The  manufacture  of  stout  and  beautiful  drawing-boards  has  occupied  the 
especial  attention  of  Mr.  Steart,  of  De  Montalt  paper-mills.  Coomb  Down,  near 
Bath,  who  received  an  honorary  medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Commerce,  for  the  communication  of  his  process,  which  we  have  abridged 
as  follows,  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Society, — ^The  extra  stout  drawing 
papers,  or  card  boards,  as  they  are  usually  denominated,  are  always  made  bT 
pasting  several  sheets  of  paper  together  in  uie  manner  of  a  common  pasteboard, 
and  a&rwards  bringing  them  to  a  smooth  face,  by  pressing  and  rolling.  The 
pasting  is  a  dirty  operation,  and  the  occasion  of  many  defectp,  some  of  which 
are  fatal  to  the  degrees  of  perfection  and  nicety  required  in  a  good  drawing 
board.  Another  great  defect  is,  that  the  far  greater  part  of  the  drawing  and 
writing  papers  now  in  use  in  this  country,  are  of  a  hollow  or  spongy  texture ; 
this  arises  from  their  being  made  of  an  indiscriminate  mixture  of  linen  and 
cotton,  the  greater  elasticity  of  the  latter  preventing  its  fibres  firom  closely 
uniting  with  those  of  the  wax ;  the  consequence  is,  an  irregular  surface,  and  a 
porous,  spongy  substance,  very  different  from  that  which  an  adherence  to  the 
good  old-fashioned  practice,  of  using  fine  linen  rags  only  in  the  manufacture  of 
superior  papers,  would  produce.  The  lino-stereo  tablet  is  entirely  free  from 
diese  objections  for  tiie  following  reasons : — first,  it  is  not  composed  of  several 
sheets  pasted  together,  but  is  moulded  from  the  pulp  of  any  required  thickness, 
in  one  entire  mass ;  thus  the  risk  of  pasting  is  avoided,  and  no  s^aration  of  the 
component  parts  can  possibly  take  place,  though  wetted  ever  so  often ;  secondly, 
inst^  of  being  composed  of  linen  and  cotton,  it  is  wholly  and  solely  manu- 
factured from  the  best  and  purest  white  linen  rags,  most  carefully  selected,  and, 
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consequently,  without  ihe  aid  of  chloride  of  lime,  or  any  bleaching  proceoB 
whatever. 

I%e  proeeu^-^ln'  selecting  the  raw  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
lino-tablets,  great  care  is  taken  to  preserve  the  best  and  purest  white  linen  rags 
only,  rejecting  all  muslins,  calicoes,  and  every  other  article  made  of  cotton. 
The  linen  rags  are  then  carefully  sorted,  overlooked  and  cleaned,  washed,  and 
beaten  into  puJ^,  in  the  usual  manner  practised  by  paper-makers  of  the  first 
dass.  The  pulp  being  ready,  and  diluted  in  the  vat  with  the  proper  proportion 
of  pure  water,  the  workman,  dippinff  his  mould  first  into  the  vat,  takes  it  up 
filled  with  pulp  to  the  top  of  the  deckle,  and  holding  it  horijEontally,  and  gendy 
shaking  it,  causes  the  water  to  subside,  leaving  the  pulp  very  evenly  set  upon  the 
face  of  the  mould ;  having  rested  it  for  a  moment  or  two  upon  the  bridge  of  the 
▼at,  the  oompvesaer,  with  its  face  downwaids,  is  now  carefully  laid  upon  ue  sheet 
or  tsJ^let,  and  both  together  placed  in  the  small  press  close  at  hand,  where  it  is 
submitted  to  a  very  gentle  pressure,  in  order  to  exclude  a  great  proportion  of 
the  water  remaining  in  the  sneet ;  it  is  then  withdrawn ;  the  compresser  and  the 
deckle  are  then  botn  taken  ofiT,  and  another  workman  couches  it  by  very  dex- 
terously turning  the  mould  upside  down,  and  pressing  it  pretty  hard  with  his 
hands  on  one  w  the  fine  felts  previously  laid  upon  a  very  level  pressing  plank, 
by  which  means  the  tablet  is  left  on  tne  felt  The  mould  is  then  returned  to 
the  vafr-man,  who  repeats  the  process  as  before:  the  ooucher,  in  the  mean  time, 
lays  another  felt  upcm  the  sheet  or  tablet  just  couched,  whereon  the  second 
sheet  is  to  be  laid  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  on  until  all  the  felts  are  occu- 
pied ;  over  which  another  level  plank  is  placed,  and  the  whole  drawn  away  on 
a  small  rail-road  waggon  to  the  great  press,  where  it  undergoes  a  pretty  severe 
pressure. 

llie  tablets  will  now  be  found  to  have  sufitcient  adhesion  to  beer  handb'ng 
with  care,  and  are  separated  firom  the  felts,  and  placed  one  upon  another,  so  as 
to  form  the  packs ;  tnese  packs  are  to  be  submitted  again  to  the  action  of  the 
press,  until  more  water  is  expelled ;  then  are  parted  sheet  by  sheet,  pressed  and 
parted  affain;  and  this  is  repeated  as  often  as  is  necessary,  takmg  care  to 
increase  the  pressure  every  operation,  until  the  face  of  the  tablets  is  sufiiciently 
smooth ;  they  are  then  carenilly  dried,  sixed,  picked,  sorted,  &c. ;  carried  to 
the  rolling  miU,  and  several  times  passed  between  the  polished  cylinders,  to  give 
them  the  last  finish. 

The  above  is  the  process  for  the  plain  or  white  tablets.  In  making  the 
tinted  tablets,  the  following  additional  particulars  are  to  be  attended  to.  The  rags 
are  cleansed,  washed,  and  beaten  into  half  BiaS^  in  the  usual  way;  the  water 
being  drained  ofl^  the  pulp  is  put  into  a  vat  with  a  solution  in  water  of  acetate 
of  alumine,  or  sulphate  of  iron,  as  a  mordant  or  ground  to  fix  the  colour  intended 
to  be  made ;  the  whole  is  well  incorporated,  and  sufiTered  to  remain  for  half  an 
hour  or  more,  when  the  colouring  tincture,  previously  prepared,  is  added ;  after 
which,  the  whole  being  returned  to  the  engines,  is  beaten  into  fine  pulp,  and 
then  wrought  into  fine  tablets.  The  dyeing  materials  chiefly  made  use  of  by 
Mr.  Steart,  are,  mangrove  bark,  quercitron  hatk,  best  blue  Aleppo  galls,  sulphate 
of  iron,  and  acetate  of  alumine.  A  due  combination  of  these  materials  pro- 
duce a  great  variety  of  drabs,  greys,  sand-colours,  &c. 

An  apparatus  and  process  for  sizing  paper  in  a  more  effectual  manner  than 
it  had  previously  been  done,  was  recently  patented  by  Mr.  Towgood,  of  Dart- 
ford,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  L.  Smith,  of  Paternoster-row,  London.  This 
invention  consists  in  the  u>plication  of  preuure  along  with  the  sixe ;  which  is 
effected  by  depositing  on  tlie  surface  of  a  pair  of  pressure  rollers,  or  on  one  of 
them,  if  the  paper  be  required  to  be  sixed  only  on  one  side,  a  thin  uniform  film 
of  sixe,  whicn  is  pressed  into  the  paper  as  it  passes  between  the  rollers.  An 
endless  felt  is  sometimes  made  to  pass  over  each  of  the  rollers,  and  in  that  case 
the  sixe  will  be  forced  through  the  felt  to  the  paper.  This  sixing  apparatus 
may  be  applied  either  separately,  or  in  combination  with  a  paper  machine  of 
any  construction ;  but  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  different  applications 
win  necessarily  vary  with  the  form  of  the  machinery  to  which  it  is  applied. 
The  form  represented  in  the  following  diagram  will  be  sufficiently  explanatory* 
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»  pninire  rollen,  witli  piece*  of  endlew  felto  e 
pining  around  theln,  being  lup- 
ported  and  guided  by  a  sedei  of 
frictioll  Tollera  tee  and  ////  g  u 
«  email  trough  with  a  perforated 
bottom  for  lunplying  llie  lutface  oa 
the  lurface  of  the  preuure  roller 
Sf  and  A  ii  a  umilar  trough  for 
■applying  lixe  to  the  roller  i,  which 
tnntfert  its  tuppljr  to  the  other 
prcMure  roller  6;  and//  are  two 
■erapoe  tai  keeping  clean  the  mr- 
fkcea  of  the  presmre  rollen. 

The  cutting  of  paper  into  eheete 
of  any  required  dunanrioni  ai  ex- 
actly and  eipedidouily  ai  pooible, 
b  an  object  ofgreat  importance  to  the 
maiuifiKturer;  and  u  the  machine- 
mada  paper  b  of  coniideraUe  greater 
width  than  it  required,  it  become* 
BCG«i*aiT  to  cut  it  lenethwiie.  The  following  ii  the  patented  method  adopted 
by  Mr.  Crompton,  of  Tamworth,  in  Laucailure,  and  Hr,  Taylor,  of  Maraden, 
ID  Yorkthire,  according  to  their  enroUed  tpecification,  dated  1826.  lig.  1  is  a 
ude  elevation  of  the  machine;  Fio.  2  a  plan  of  the  cutters,  a  it  the  roller 
upon  which  the  paper  (either  in  tlie  moiit  state  in  which  it  ii  delivered  from 
toe  felt*  when  fresmy  made,  or  when  dry,)  i*  rolled  j  b  b  and  c  c  are  two  pair* 
of  drawing  rollen^  which  conduct  the  paper  tint  between  the  circular  cutlers 

Fig.  2. 


t  e,  and  thence  on  (o  the  tollw  i,  where  it  it  wound  in  it*  divided  state.  The 
•baft  upon  which  the  upper  cutter  is  fixed,  is  driven  b^  any  prime  mover ;  and 
by  mean*  of  endlea*  bands  and  pulley*  it  impart*  motion  to  the  upper  dnwing 
roller*  b  and  e;  these  two  upper  rollen  turn  the  two  lower,  by  mean*  of  ci^- 


wbed*  at  the  other 


of  Ifanr  axes,  which  gear  into  each  other  i  the 
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upper  cutter  hai  in  like  manner  a  toothed  wheel  upon  its  axh,  which  tnmi 
another  toothed  wheel  upon  the  axis  of  the  lower;  none  of  these  toothed 
wheels  are  brought  into  view  in  the  drawmg,  to  prevent  confusion.  By  the 
revolutions  of  these  parts  of  the  apparatus,  the  paper,  represented  by  a  line  ^^, 
is  drawn  from  a  between  tlie  rollers  b,  is  severed  at  e,  and  thence  is  carried  by 
the  rollers  c  on  to  <(  by  means  of  an  endless  band  from  the  latter,  as  shown. 
In  order  to  accommodate  this  movement  to  the  increasing  circumference  of  the 
roller  d,  occasioned  by  the  paper  accumulating  upon  it,  the  band  pulley  on  d 
is  a  friction  roller,  which  iB  set  so  as  to  allow  of  its  slipping  a  little  in  its  revo- 
lutions. It  shoidd  also  be  noticed,  that  the  axis  of  the  lower  cutter  is  not  quite 
parallel^  to  the  axis  of  the  upper  one,  by  which  means  the  edges  of  the  cutters 
racing  the  rollers  a  are  brought  into  contact,  whilst  the  other  edges  diverge^ 
which  causes  die  paper  to  be  more  freely  delivered  from  the  cutters.  The  great 
rapidity  of  this  process  of  cutting  is  evident 

Another  method  of  cutting  paper  of  great  merit  was  patented  by  Mr.  Edward 
Newman  Fourdrinier,  paper  maaer,  of  Hanley,  in  Staffordshire.  It  consists 
of  a  series  of  receiving  rollers  placed  one  over  the  other.  The  several  webs  of 
paper  to  be  cut  pass  over  these,  are  then  brought  together,  and  passed  over  the 
collecting  roller  equally  distant  from  the  others ;  and  thence,  by  the  aid  of  an 
endless  telt  or  blanket  which  passes  about  a  series  of  guide  rollers,  they  are 
conveyed  under  the  main  cylinder  of  the  machine,  and  delivered  to  the  cutter 
at  the  opposite  side  to  which  they  entered.  The  cutter  consists  of  a  machine 
which  acts  on  the  principle  of  shears ;  the  lower  blade  being  fixed,  and  the  upper 
attached  to  an  arm  which  vibrates  upon  a  centre,  and  placed  to  meet  the  sta- 
tionary blade  at  an  appropriate  angle,  so  as  to  produce  the  best  clipping  action. 
When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  paper  has  passed  over  the  lower  blade  to 
constitute  tlie  length  of  a  sheet,  the  upper  blade  begins  to  descend ;  but  pre- 
viously to  the  blades  coming  into  contact,  a  holder,  consisting  of  a  bar  extend- 
ing the  whole  width  of  the  paper  connected  with  the  same  vibrating  arm,  is 
made  to  press  down  and  hold  tlie  paper  firm  on  the  lower  blade,  while  the 
cutting  is  performed.  During  the  operation  of  cutting,  the  main  cylinder,  as 
well  as  the  guide  rollers,  remain  stationary,  while  an  actuating  rod  returns  to 
brinff  another  length  of  paper.  This  vibrating  rod  gives  motion  to  a  sector, 
whicn  has  on  its  upper  side  ratched  teeth,  that  are  acted  upon  by  the  rod  as  it 
moves  in  tlie  direction  from  right  to  left,  but  which  remain  stationary  while 
the  rod  moves  in  the  contrary  direction.  The  sixes  of  the  sheets  cut  by  this 
machine  are  regulated  bv  an  expanding  crank,  which  gives  motion  to  the 
actuating  rod,  and  through  that  means  to  the  main  cylinder,  and  other  parts  of 
the  apparatus. 

A  ereat  many  materials  as  substitutes  for  rags  in  the  manufacture  of  paper 
have  been  at  different  times  proposed ;  the  bark  of  the  willow,  beech,  hawtnom, 
and  lime,  the  stalks  of  the  nettle  and  thistle,  the  bine  of  hops,  indeed  almost  every 
vegetable  substance  capable  of  yielding  easily  an  abundance  of  strong  fibre,  have 
been  suggested,  and  excellent  paper  has  been  made  from  some  of  them ;  but 
the  introduction  of  the  bleaching  process,  and  the  improvements  made  in  the 
mechanism  for  forming  the  pulp,  havinff  enabled  the  coarsest  linen  and  cotton 
fabrics  to  be  brought  into  use,  the  supply  of  rags  is  at  present  found  equal  to 
the  demand  for  paper,  immense  as  tliat  is.  The  rapidly  increasing  knowledge 
of  the  people  in  most  parts  of  the  world  will  probably  create  an  increased -demand 
for  books,  and  the  stock  of  rags  may  again  become  inadequate  to  supply  the 
paper  manufacturer,  who  must  again  have  recourse  to  other  materials :  we  pro- 
pose therefore  to  describe  three  patented  processes  for  this  purpose ;  namely, 
one  for  making  it  oftiraw,  another  for  the  employment  of  mou,  and  a  third  for 
the  use  of  toltd  wood. 

Mr.  Lambert's  process  for  making  paper  of  straw  b  as  follows : — Having 
collected  a  quantity  of  straw,  all  the  joints  or  knots  are  to  be  cut  away,  and 
the  remainder  boiled  with  quicklime  in  water,  for  separating  the  fibres,  and 
extracting  the  mucilage  and  colouring  matters.  (Instead  of  quicklime  ui  this 
part  of  tlie  process,  caustic,  potash,  soda,  or  ammonia,  may  be  employed.)  It 
18  then  to  be  washed  in  clear  water  to  get  rid  of  the  colouring  matter  and  lime, 
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and  aften^ardt  suljectad  to  the  action  of  an  hydro-iulphuret,  composed  of  one 
pound  of  auicklime,  and  a  quarter  of  a  oound  of  sulphur  to  every  gallon  of 
water,  for  tne  more  effectual  removing  of  tne  mucilaginous  and  silicious  matters. 
Afier  this,  the  material  is  to  undergo  several  successive  washings  in  different 
waters,  to  get  rid  of  the  alkaline  and  other  extraneous  matters,  which  may  be 
conveniently  effected  by  beating  in  the  ordinary  paper-mill.  When  no  smell 
of  stdphur  is  left,  the  water  ia  to  be  squeezed  from  the  fibrous  material  by 
mechanical  pressure,  and  then  to  be  bleached  by  chlorine,  by  exposure  on  a 
grass-plot,  or  any  other  convenient  and  well-known  means :  it  is  then  to  be 
washed  again,  to  get  rid  of  the  bleaching  ingrediento,  next  to  be  reduced  to 
pulp  by  the  common  apparatus  for  the  purpose  in  a  paper  mill,  and  then 
moulded  into  sheeto.  The  subsequent  operations  are,  in  other  respects,  similar 
to  paper  made  from  the  usual  substances. 

Mots  Paper, — Mr.  Nesbit,  of  Upper  Thames-street,  had  a  patent  in  1823 
for  the  fabrication  of  a  coarse  kind  of  paper,  especially  applicable  to  the  sheath- 
ing of  ships,  in  the  manner  that  the  tarred  brown  paper  is  usually  applied.  The 
material  is  a  peculiarly  soft  kind  of  moss,  which  grows  abundantly  in  the  ditehes 
and  low  grounds  of  Holland.  In  that  country,  and  in  several  of  the  northern 
states  of  Germany,  paper  mode  from  this  material  is  employed  as  a  covering  to 
the  bottoms  of  ships,  between  the  wood  and  copper  sheathmg,  and  is  found  to 
be  peculiarly  serviceable  in  preventing  leaks;  owing  to  its  absorbent  quality  it 
aweils  up,  making  a  close  and  firm  packing  under  the  copper.  The  manufao- 
tore  of  paper  from  this  substance  is  exceedingly  simple.  The  moss  is  first  to 
have  the  aahering  earth  washed  from  it,  then  to  be  chopped  in  short  pieces 
(about  half  an  inch  long)  in  a  similar  machine 'to  a  tobacco  cutting-mill ;  after 
una  it  is  to  be  soaked  for  several  hours  in  water,  then  formed  into  sheets  in  the 
ordinary  way  between  moulds,  placing  each  sheet  between  woollen  cloths ;  in 
this  state  they  are  to  be  subjected  to  mechanical  pressure,  afterwards  thoroughly 
dried,  and  lastly,  pressed  again  between  sheets  of  brown  paper,  (placed  alter- 
nately,) when  the  manufacture  is  completed. 

Paper  from  Wood, — ^This  process  is  the  subject  of  a  patent  lately  eranted  in 
the  United  States.  The  shavings  of  wood  are  to  be  boiled  in  water,  with  from  12 
to  18  parts,  by  weight,  of  common  alkali,  which  reduces  ihe  wood  to  a  mass  of 
fibres,  adapted  for  conversion  into  paper  by  the  ordinary  means.  One  hundred 
pounds  of  wood,  the  patentees  state,  will  make  from  five  to  seven  reams  of  paper. 

IvorjfPtq)er  is  described  under  the  word  Ivoar.  Paper  hangings  being  made 
of  ordinary  paper,  subsequently  stained  or  printed,  are  noticed  under  the  head 
Stainino. 

PAPIER-MACHE.  A  name  given  by  the  French  to  an  artificial  substance, 
applied  to  many  useful  and  elegant  purposes.  It. is  made  of  the  waste  cuttings 
of  paper,  boiled  in  water,  and  beaten  to  a  pulp  in  a  mortar.  It  is  afterwarus 
mixea  with  size  to  give  tenacity  to  the  paste,  and  when  brought  to  the  proper 
consistency  it  is  pressed  in  moulds  of  an  infinite  variety  of  forms ;  and  thus 
made  into  tea-boards,  trays,  snuff-boxes,  &c,  which  are  afterwards  coated  with 
pigments,  varnished  and  ornamented. 

PARAGRANDINE.  A  new  invention,  the  object  of  which  is  to  avert  hail- 
storms, actinff  in  the  same  manner  as  the  electric  conductors  for  obviating 
danger  from  lightning.  In  this  climate  the  hail  is  seldom  so  violent  as  to  occasion 
any  very  serious  losses ;  but  in  many  parts  of  the  continent  it  b  dreaded  as  the  | 
most  destructive  enemy  of  the  husbandman,  and  has  given  rise  to  the  establish- 
ment of  insurance  companies,  to  compensate  the  sufferers.  The  inventor  of  the 
paragrandine  is  a  Surnor  Apostolla.  One  of  the  latest  accounts  of  its  beneficial 
effects  was  published  by  Antonio  Perotti,  who  states,  that  having,  on  a  piece  of 
land  belonging  to  himself  containing  16,000  perches  in  extent,  fixed  up  several  of 
the  paragran£nes,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  no  injury  was  done  by  hail 
to  the  com,  and  very  little  to  the  vines, /dthough  no  less  than  fourteen  storms  had 
occurred  in  the  current  year,  five  of  which  appeared  to  threaten  great  mischief 
to  his  fields,  but  passed  over  them,  and  fell  on  the  neighbouring  lands.  These 
instruments  are  composed  of  metollic  pointo  and  straw  ropes,  bound  together 
with  hempen  or  flaxen  threads.    Dr.  Astolfi  relates  that  in  a  hail-storm  the 
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clouds  were  teen  to  dispene  on  pasdng  over  lands  protected  by  paragrandines. 
A  notice  contained  in  an  ofBcial  report  to  the  Milan  ^vemment  by  the  Gon- 
falonieve  of  St  Pietro,  in  Casale,  also  states,  that  dunng  a  stormy  day,  when 
there  were  many  daps  of  thunder  and  flashes  of  liehtning,  he  went  out  to 
observe  the  effects  of  the  paragrandine,  and  noticed  that  the  electric  fluid  was 
attracted  by  the  pointa  of  straw  in  the  apparatus,  around  which  the  flame 
played  in  graceful  curves ;  while  in  the  adjoming  field,  not  protected  by  the 
paraerandme,  much  rain  fell,  and  the  lightning  did  consiaerable  mischief. 
We  have  thought  it  proper  to  introduce  this  notice  of  a  foreign  invention,  as 
it  appears  to  m  capaole  of  beneficial  application  in  this  country  in  the  protec- 
tion of  agricultural  produce  collected  in  stack-yards. 

PARALLEL  MOTION.  A  term  applied  by  practical  machinists  to  an 
arrangement  of  parallel  bars,  by  which  the  alternating  rectilinear  motion  of  a 
piston  rod  is  maae  to  work  harmoniously  with  the  alternating  curvilinear  motion 
of  a  rocking  beam.  As  the  beam  of  all  engines  vibrates  upon  a  centre^  of  course 
it  performs  portions  of  a  circle  with  each  of  its  extremities ;  and  as  the  rod  of  a 

Siston  is  required  to  move  up  and  down  in  a  straight  line,  it  cannot  be  imme- 
iately  attached  to  the  end  of  the  beam ;  hence  the  necessity  of  the  intervening 
mechanism  called  the  parallel  motion.  There  are  many  methods  of  eff*ecting 
this  motion  in  general  use ;  and  ingenuity  may  devise  many  more  of  equal  or 
superior  merit  In  ainele  engines  of  the  old  construction,  where  the  aetloa  was 
tLpuU  at  both  ends  of  tne  beam  (at  the  one  end  by  the  weight  of  the  pump  rod« 
and,  at  the  other,  by  the  downstroke  of  the  piston),  a  chain  was  affixed  to  the 
iinper  part  of  the  curved  ends  of  the  beam,  and  to  (he  pump  and  piaton  rods, 
wnich  answered  the  purpose  very  well,  and  is  still  much  usea  for  smiUar  pur- 
poses ;  but  in  double  acting  engines,  where  the  piston  rod  pttthet  upward,  aa 
well  as  pullt  downward,  some  oUier  mode  of  action  is  required.  The  first  plan 
employed  by  Bolton  and  Watt  was  to  place  a  toothed  sector  on  the  end  or  the 
beam,  the  length  of  the  radius  being  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  axis  of 
the  beam,  and  a  vertical  line  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  piston  rod;  and 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  piston  rod  was  placed  a  rack,  which  acted  upon  the 
sector,  ana  forming  a  tangent  to  it,  preserved  the  rectilinear  motion  of  the 
piaton  rod  throughout  the  stroke.  A  much  superior  method  of  effecting  thia 
was  afterwards  devised,  to  which  the  name  of  parallel  motion  more  justly 
belongs ;  it  consisted  of  an  arrangement  of  parallel  rods  moving  on  circular 
axes,  the  principle  of  which  may  be  thus  briefly  explained : — If  a  bar  be  so 
confined  by  other  bars  that  the  motion  of  the  end  a,  in  a  right  line,  cauaea  tha 


other  end  b  to  describe  a  certain  curve,  it  follows,  on  the  other  hand,  the  motioii 
of  b  in  the  curve  will  cause  a  to  describe  a  right  line.  To  apply  this  to  the  case 
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befim  u,  l«t  a  ft  e  npnarat  th«  beam  of  m  eDgins  at  the  highett  point  of  the 
■troke;  a  d  iti  pmiCiDn  at  the  middle  of  the  stroke ;  and  a/its  loweit  puitian: 
eg  and  bh  are  two  nde  rodi,  luipending  the  bar^ A,  parallel  to  abe;  gkl  a 
right  line,  in  which  the  bar  g  movei  in  a  grooTe;  then,  when  the  end  of  the 
beam  c  U  at  4  the  end^of  the  bar^A  trill  heati;  and  as ^  A  u  parallel  toaij, 
the  other  end  ^  of  the  bar ;  A  will  be  at  m ;  knd  when  e  arrivei  at  f,  g  will  be 
at  I,  and  A  at «;  the  point  h,  therefore,  will  have  described  a  curve,  in  a  right 
line,  paued  through  the  pointi  gil;  if,  therefore,  the  groove  in  which  the  head 
^  the  piilon  rod  moved  be  taken  away,  and  the  end  A  of  the  bar  ^  A  be 

J'  linted  to  a  radiui  bar,  deicribing  a  drcnlar  arc  pauing  tbroueb  the  points 
Mn,  then  the  end  g,  of  ffh,  to  whicb  the  piston  rod  is  attached,  will  move 
through  the  points  a  J' (  and  the  whole  fUh  of  the  piston  rod  will  differ  very 
''**'*  ^—  1  right  line.  The  small  deviation  from  a  right  line  arises  Irom  the 
e,  that  the  curve  described  by  the  end  h  u  not  exactly  a  circular  arc 
vheu  g  moves  in  a  strictly  risht  line.  To  find  the  length  and  centre  of  motion 
ef  the  radius  bar  with  any  <Gstance  in  the  compasws,  and  on  the  pointi  i  m  n, 
deieribi  arc*  intenecting  each  other ;  and  through  the  paints  of  interaection 
draw  linet  cutting  in  0/  Uieu  o  a  irill  be  the  length  of  the  radius  bar,  andoiti 


(presented  in  the  fbro- 


gdng  dia^rain.  The  length  of  the  radiui  bar  and  the  centre  of  mol 
ensily  be  found,  as  in  the  former  case,  by  soppodne  the  piston  rod  to 
■  right  line,  and  finding  three  points,  through  which  a  point  in  the 


a  point  in  the  side  rod 

..._.,. , _..„..,        .    ,  and  middle  * 

the  piston  rod;  then  a  circle,  which  passes  through  these  points,  ti 

radius  and  centr^  sought;  and  the  point  aieumed  in  the  side  bar  will  be  the 

rHDt  for  its  connexion  with  the  radiui  bar.    abe,  part  of  the  beam;  eg  and 
h  side  rods;  g  the  point  of  junction  of  the  piston  to  tbe  side  rod  e;;  andaio 
the  radius  bar. 

In  portable  engiues  without  a  beam,  the  croii  tn  the  head  of  tba  {Hfton  rod 
hat  usually  on  its  ends  friction  wheels  running  between  guidei ;  bnt  we  prefer 


pump.  Tbe  principle  of  the  parallel  motion  in  this  engine  will  be  understood 
by  referenos  to  the  following  diagram .  abe  represent  a  bar  corresponding  to 
half  the  beam  of  an  engine,  e  kf  the  path  of  the  piston  rod,  and  b  k  the 
radius  rod ;  now  the  radius  rod,  and  the  two  portion*  of  the  beam  a  b,  and  b  e 
being  respectively  equal,  if  a  move  in  a  right  line  towards  g,  e  will  move  in  the 
line  e  k,  and  if  a  be  connected  to  a  rocking  bar  a  e,  which,  from  its  length,  or 
its  until  angnlu  motion,  describes  an  arc  ^  o,  differing  but  bttle  from  a  right 
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line ;  and  a  tide  bar  or  8trap  b  A,  and  the  parallel  bar  A «  being  added,  the 
centre  of  6  A  will  be  the  point  of  suspension  for  the  rod  of  the  air  ounio,  and 
the  rod  of  the  cold  water  pump  may  be  suspended  from  the  parallel  bar  h  e. 


PARALLELOGRAM  OF  FORCES.  A  term  used  to  denote  the  com- 
position of  forces,  or  the  finding  of  a  single  force  that  shall  be  equivalent  to 
two  or  more  given  forces  when  acting  in  given  directions. 

PARALLEL  RULEIR.  An  instrument  for  drawing  lines  parallel  to  each 
other.  The  simplest  parallel  rrder  is  the  common  cylindrical  ruler  of  the 
countine-house,  represented  ^XFig,  1 ;  it  serves 

very  weU  for  common  purposes,  where  great     1.  «  -~^^ 

exactness  is  not  requured.  Fig,  2  is  the 
common  paraUel  ruler,  consisting  of  two  flat 
rulers  connected  togedier  by  two  small  brass 
levers  jointed  at  their  extremities ;  the  mode 
of  using  this  instrument  is  too  obvious  and  too 
well  known  to  need  explanation.  An  objection 
to  the  latter,  of  the  bar  moving  circularly 
sideways,  is  obviated  in  the  instrument  repre- 
sented at  Fig,  3;  the  bars  in  these  being 
crossed  and  connected  at  the  point  of  inter- 
section by  a  joint,  and  two  of  the  ends  sliding 
in  grooves,  as  seen  at  h  b,  causes  the  rulers  to 
move  uniformly  straight,  or  at  right  angles 
with  their  length.  Jna,  4  exhibits  another 
arrangement  in  use,  whereby  a  similar  recti- 
linear motion  is  produced  by  two  pair  of  short 
bars,  connected  to  an  intermediate  slip  e, 
which,  when  the  ruler  is  closed  up»  exactly 
fill  up  the  cavity  between  the  pieces  on  either 
side.  /S^.  5  represents  another  parallel  ruler  5. 
of  great  convenience  and  utilitv.  It  is 
usufdly  made  of  black  ebony,  with  slips  of 

ivory  at  the  edges,  divided  into  inches  and  parts ;  a  hole  is  cut  through  the  ruler 
at  e  tf,  in  which  revolve  two  little  brass  wheels,  projecting  about  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  from  the  under  surface,  and  upon  which  the  ruler  is  rolled,  steadilv  held  in 
the  middle  bv  the  left  hand,  whilst  the  draughtsman  draws  the  lines  with  bis  right. 
The  brass  wheels  are  fixed  to  a  steel  spindle,  which  turns  in  brass  bearing  at 
its  extremities ;  between  each  bearing  and  brass  wheel  there  is  a  little  ivory 
cylinder,  divided  into  equal  parts,  which  revolves  with  the  latter,  and  shows 
precisely  the  quantity  of  motion  in  the  ruler,  and  thus  enaUes  the  draughtsman 
to  draw  his  lines  at  equal  or  any  desired  varying  distances  apart.  The  steel 
spindles  in  the  more  recently  constructed  rulers  are  cased  over  with  ebony» 
which  renders  them  more  convenient  as  well  as  more  durable. 

PARBUCKLE.    A  term  given  to  a  contrivance  whereby  a  cask^  &c  is 
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raised  or  lowered  without  a  crane  or  pulley  tackle ;  it  is  formed  by  passing  the 
middle  of  a  rope  round  a  post  or  ring,  or  under  a  boat's  thwart ;  the  two  parts 
of  the  rope  are  then  passed  under  tne  two  quarters  of  the  cask,  bringing  the 
two  ends  back  again  orer  it,  which,  being  both  hauled  or  slackened  together, 
either  raise  or  lower  the  barrel,  &c.,  as  may  be  required. 
PARCHMENT.    A  durable  material,  prroared  from  the  skins  of  sheep  and 

foats,  but  chiefly  the  former,  And  employea  for  writing  upon,  tlie  covers  of 
ooks,  and  various  other  purposes.  The  skin  is  stripped  of  its  wool,  and  passed 
through  the  lime-pit  The  skinner  then  stretches  it  on  a  frame,  perforated  lon- 
gitudinally with  holes  furnished  with  wooden  pius,  that  may  be  turned  at  plea* 
sure,  like  those  of  a  violin,  to  stretch  the  skin  like  a  drum-head.  The  skin  being 
thus  sufficiently  stretched  on  the  frame,  the  flesh  is  pared  ofi*  with  a  sharp  instru- 
ment ;  it  is  then  moistened  with  a  rag,  and  white  chalk,  reduced  to  a  fine  dust, 
strewed  over  it ;  then,  with  a  large  pumice-stone,  the  workman  rubs  over  the 
skin,  and  thus  scours  off  the  remams  of  the  flesh.  They  then  go  over  it  again 
with  an  iron  instrument,  moisten  it  as  before,  and  rub  underneath  with  pumice- 
stone,  without  any  chalk ;  this  smooths  and  softens  the  flesh  side  veiy  con- 
siderably. They  drain  it  again  by  passing  over  it  the  iron  instrument  as 
before.  The  flesh  side  thus  drained,  they  pass  the  iron  on  the  hair  side,  then 
stretch  it  tight  on  (he  frame  bv  means  of  the  pins,  and  go  over  the  flesh  side 
again  with  the  iron ;  this  finishes  its  draining :  the  more  the  skin  is  dramed  the 
whiter  it  becomes.  They  now  throw  on  more  chalk,  sweeping  it  over  with  a 
piece  of  lamb-skin  that  nas  the  wool  on ;  this  smooths  it  further.  When  dried 
It  is  taken  off"  the  frame  by  cutting  all  round.  The  skin  thus  far  prepared  by 
the  skinner,  is  taken  by  the  parchment^maker,  who  first  scrapes  or  pares  it  dry 
on  the  summer  (which  is  a  calf-skin  stretched  in  a  frame)  with  an  uron  instru- 
ment like  that  above  mentioned,  only  finer  and  sharper ;  with  this,  worked  with 
the  arm  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  skin,  he  takes  away  one-half  of  its 
thickness ;  and  the  skin  thus  equally  pared  on  both  sides,  is  rubbed  with  the 
pumice-stone  to  smooth  it.  This  last  preparation  is  performed  on  a  bench, 
covered  with  a  sack  stufied  with  flocks,  and  it  leaves  the  parchment  fit  for 
writing  upon.  Vellum  made  from  the  skin  of  sucking-calves  possesses  a  finer 
grain  than  parchment,  but  prepared  in  the  same  manner  without  being  passed 
uirough  alum  water. 

PARTING,  in  Metallurey,  is  an  operation  by  which  gold  and  sQver  are  sepa- 
rated firom  each  other.  In  this  sense  it  is  the  same  with  Teftning  metals,  or  obtam- 
ing  them  in  a  pure  state.  Gold  and  silver  are  culled  perfect  metaJs,  because 
they  are  capable  of  withstanding  the  action  of  very  strong  heat  All  other  metals 
are  reduced  to  the  state  of  oxides  when  subject  to  fire  with  access  of  air.  Gold 
and  silver  may,  therefore,  be  purified  from  baser  metals  by  keephig  them  melted 
till  the  alloy  be  destroyed ;  but  this  process  is  tedious  and  expensive,  from  the 
great  consumption  of  fuel.  A  shorter  and  more  advantageous  method  of 
refining  gold  and  silver  has  been  discovered.  A  certain  quantity  of  lead  is  put 
into  the  crucible  with  the  alloy  of  cold  and  silver,  the  whole  is  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  fire ;  and  the  lead  being  quickly  converted  by  heat  into  an  oxide, 
which  is  easily  melted  into  a  semi-vitrified  and  powerful  vitrifying  matter,  called 
litharge,  we  have  only  to  increase  the  proportion  of  imperfect  metals ;  and,  by 
uniting  with  tliese  imperfect  metals,  it  communicates  to  them  its  property  of 
being  very  easily  oxidated.  By  its  vitrifying  and  fusing  property,  exercised 
with  force  upon  the  calcined  and  naturally  refractory  parts  of  toe  other  metals, 
it  accelerates  the  fusion,  scorification,  and  separation  of  these  metals.  In  this 
operation  the  lead  is  scorified,  and  scorifies  along  with  it  the  imperfect  metals. 
It  separates  firom  ^e  metallic  mass,  floats  upon  the  surface  of  the  melted  mass, 
and  becomes  vitrified ;  but  as  the  litharge  would  soon  cover  the  melted  metal, 
and,  by  preventing  the  access  of  air,  prevent  the  oxidation  of  the  remaining 
imper/ect  metals,  such  vessels  are  employed  as  are  capable  of  imbibing  ana 
absorbing  in  their  pores  the  melted  litharge,  and  thus  removing  it  out  of  the 
way ;  or,  for  large  quantities,  vessels  are  so  constructed  that  die  fused  litharee, 
besides  being  soaked  in,  may^also  drain  ofi*  through  a  channel  made  in  the 
corner  of  ^e  vessel.  Vessels  made  of  lixiviated  wood,  or  bone  ashes,  are  most 
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proper  for  thti  purpose.  These  vessels  are  called  eupelt,  the  process  itself  es^- 
lation.  The  cupelt  are  flat  and  shallow.  The  furnace  should  be  vaulted  thai; 
the  heat  may  be  reverberated  upon  the  surfiioe  of  the  metal  during  the  opera- 
tion. A  cruit  or  dark-coloured  pellicle  is  continually  forming  upon  the  sumce. 
When  all  the  imperfect  metal  is  destroved,  and  the  scorification  has  ceased,  the 
sui&ce  of  the  perfect  metal  is  seen  clean  and  brilliant,  forming  a  kind  of  fill- 
geration  called  lightning.    By  this  mark  the  metal  is  known  to  be  refined. 

PASTE.  Glass  prepared  in  imitation  of  eems.  The  basis  of  all  artificial 
gems  is  a  veiy  hard  and  pure  silica,  obtained  by  melting  pounded  quartx  with 
an  alkali,  with  the  addition  of  borax,  nitre,  and  different  metallic  oxides,  accord- 
ing to  the  intended  colour  of  the  gem.  The  materials  should  be  of  the  piurest 
kind,  finely  pulverized,  well  sifted,  melted  in  crucibles  of  the  best  quality,  and 
the  fusion  should  be  continued  in  a  potter's  furnace  for  twenty-four  hours ;  the 
more  tranquil  and  continued  it  is,  the  denser  the  paste,  and  the  greater  its 
beauty.  The  foUowing  are  the  ingredients,  with  their  proportions,  employed  in 
the  formation  of  some  of  the  artificial  gems.  For  what  is  called  simply  paste 
or  strass,  there  are  four  difierent  miztuns. 

PASTES.  1.  2.  3.  4. 

Rock  crystal    ....  *318  '3170        -300 

Minium -490  -4855        ^565 

Pure  potash -170  1770        -lOS        -054 

Borax -021  •0200        -030 

Oxide  of  arsenic  .    .    .  -001  .0006 

Litharge *540 

Ceruse '406 

1*000       1*0000       1*000       1*000 


For  topax,  there  are  the  two  following  methods : — 

ViaST.  SECOND. 

Strass,  rwhite  paste) -05816  -990 

Glass  or  antimony -04089 

Purple  of  canius -00095 

Oxide  of  iron *10 


100000  1*000 

For  ruby  strass -9755 

Oxide  of  manganese     ....      •0245 

1-0000 

FottmerM, — 

Strass,  (white  paste) -98743  -9905 

Green  oxide  or  copper  ....    -01200 

Acetate  of  copper -0080 

Oxide  of  chromium -00057 

Peroxide  of  iron -0016 


1*00000  1-0000 


For  sapphkre, — 

Very  white  strass *9855 

Oxide  of  cobalt -0145 

1-0000 
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For  ametlt^tf  first.  second. 

Strafls -9870  .9979 

Oxide  of  manganese     ....  *0078  *U022 

Oxide  of  cobalt 0050             0001 

Purple  of  Cassias -0002 

1-0000  1-0000 

For  berylf  or  aquamarine, 

Strass -9026 

Glass  of  antimony -0070 

Oxide  of  cobalt -0001 

1-0000 

For  Syrian  garnet, 

Strass '6630 

Glass  of  antimony -3320 

Purple  of  Cassius -0025 

Oxide  of  manganese     ....  '0025 

1-0000 

PAST£«  A  mucilaginous  preparation  of  wheaten  flour,  incorporated  with 
water  by  boiling.  Sometimes  powdered  resin  is  mixed  with  it;  also  g^m  arabic^ 
size,  &c.,  according  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  the  artist  or  manufacturer.  Alum 
is  also  considered  to  increase  its  cementing  property. 

PASTEBOARD.  A  thick  kind  of  paper,  made  by  pasting  several  sheets 
together,  which  are  afWrwards  pressed  or  rolled,  to  give  the  fabric  firmness  and 
evenness  of  surface. 

PASTEL.  A  dry  composition  of  odoriferous  resinous  matters,  commonly 
employed  to  bum  in  chambers,  to  sweeten  the  air. 

PATENT,  or  Letters  Patent,  is  a  writ  or  grant  in  the  king's  name,  and  under 
the  great  .seal,  designed  to  secure  to  the  proprietor  of  any  new  invention  the 
monopoly  of  its  advantages  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years ;  but  this  term  is  some* 
times  extended,  under  extraordinary  circumstances,  by  act  of  Parliament,  to  a 
longer  period.  The  term  patent  is  also  applied  to  the  right  conveyed,  as  well  as  to 
the  instrument  conveying  it  Monopolies,  unless  granted  for  a  limited  period,  and 
with  the  view  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  public.  During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
many  unmerited  monopolies  had  been  granted,  which  had  so  prejudicial  an  effect 
upon  the  commerce  of  the  country,  that,  towards  the  end  of  that  monarch's  reign, 
the  clamour  was  so  loud  and  general  as  to  induce  her  to  send  a  message  to  Par- 
liament, announcing  her  intention  to  immediately  cancel  the  most  oppressive  of 
the  exclusive  privileges  she  had  granted.  But  however  just  may  be  the  feelings 
of  opposition  to  monopolies  in  general,  it  will  be  readily  allowed,  that  a  patent  for 
a  new  invention,  for  a  few  years,  is  only  a  just  and  reasonable  compensation  to 
the  inventor,  who  is  thus  enabled  to  mature  his  discovery,  and  give  it  to  the 
publici  at  the  termination  of  his  monopoly,  in  a  perfect  or  hi^ly  improved 
state.  And  were  it  not  for  the  exclusive  privilege  thus  granted,  many  impor- 
tant inventions,  that  ultimately  prove  beneficial  to  the  public,  would  never  be 
persisted  io^  but  entirely  fail ;  as  that  powerful  incentive  would  have  no 
existence,  which  induces  ingenious  men  to  study  and  labour  incessantly,  and  to 
expend  large  sums  of  money  to  brhig  their  inventions  into  practical  operation. 

The  basis  of  the  present  law  of  patents  is  derived  from  the  2l8t  of  James  I.| 
ch.  3,  which  is  regarded  as  the  declaration  statute ;  and  the  sixth  section  of  this 
statute  states,  that  patents  for  new  inventions  are  exceptions  to  the  general  law 
of  the  statute.  The  general  law  is,  that  all  monopohes,  and  all  commissions, 
|hrant8,  licenses,  letters  patent,  &c.  for  the  sole  buymg,  selling,  making,  using, 
&c.  of  any  thing,  shall  be  void ;  the  excepting  clause  declares,  that  "  any  decla- 
ration before  mentioned  shall  not  extend  to  any  letters  patent,  and  grants  of 
privilege,  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years  or  under,  hereafter  to  be  made,  of 
the  sole  working  and  making  of  any  maimer  of  new  manufacture  within  this 
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realiii,  to  the  true  and  fint  inventor  or  inventors  of  luch  nuumfiictaresy  which 
othen,  at  the  time  of  making  inch  letters  patent  and  grants,  shall  not  use,  so 
as  also  they  he  not  contrary  to  law,  nor  mischievous  to  the  state,  by  raising  the 
prices  of  commodities  at  home,  or  hurt  of  trade,  or  generally  inconvenient" 

The  great  importance  of  the  subject  of  patents  to  engineers,  machinists,  and 
manufacturers  in  general,  renders  it  desirable  to  extend  this  article  to  an  account 
of  the  process  of  obtaining  a  patent ;  also  the  nature  and  conditions  of  the  grant, 
and  the  expenses  attending  it ;  which  information  the  writer  of  this  article  and 
compiler  of  the  work  b  enabled  to  afford  with  perfect  accuracy,  he  being  pro- 
fessionally a  patent  agent  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  the  applicant  for 
a  patent  should  employ  an  agent, — ^he  may  solicit  the  grant  himself;  there  are, 
however,  but  few  persons  whose  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  matter  suffi- 
ciently qualifies  them  to  transact  the  business  of  a  patent  with  security  to  their 
own  interests. 

The  first  thing  an  inventor  should  attend  to,  is  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  if  he 
has  not  been  anticipated  by  others,  which  is  not  an  unfrequent  occurrence; 
although  rarely  discovered  until  too  late  to  benefit  bv  it;  owing,  perhaps,  to  the 
injudicious  flattery  of  friends,  or  the  ignorance  of  legal  advisers  in  matters  of 
invention  or  discovery.  Having  determined.the  invention  to  be  entirely  origi- 
nal, and  that  it  is  calculated  to  compensate  him  for  the  expenses  of  a  patent, 
the  inventor's  first  step  to  obtain  one,  is  to  make  an  affidavit  of  the  fact  of  his 
invention  before  a  Master  in  Chancery,  if  in  London,  or  if  in  the  country,  before 
Master  Extraordinary,  in  the  following  form ;  the  words  in  italics  being  assumed 
to  afibrd  precise  examples. 

(Fork.) 

**John  SffUth,  if  Birmmgham,  m  the  county  of  ffarwidk,  Iron  Fountfeft  maketh 
«Mith,  and  saith,  that  he  hath  invented  '  certain  improved  forms  cf  apparatus  for 
the  transmission  and  distribution  cf  heat^  the  generation  of  vapours^  ana  other  pro^ 
eeesesy  which  he  believes  will  be  of  public  utility ;  that  he  is  the  first  and  true 
inventor  thereof;  that  the  said  invention  is  entirely  new,  having  never  been 
practised  nor  used  by  any  other  person  or  persons,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief.  (Signed)  "  ioBN  Smith. 

"  Swwn  at  the  PuhUc  Office  in  Southampton 
Buildmtfi,  this  ^th  day  cf  March,  1834, 
before  me,  *<  H.  Caoss." 

Before,  however,  the  afl&davit  is  made  or  acted  upon,  the  inventor  should 
well  consider  the  nature  and  words  of  the  title  or  desip;nat]on  of  his  invention, 
for  many  patents  have  been  annulled  owing  to  the  improper  wording  of  tho 
title,  llie  law  requires,  that  it  shall  form  a  tnie  index  to  the  specification ;  yet 
if  it  be  so  clear  aa  to  call  the  attention  of  rivals,  and  enable  them  to  discover  tha 
secret  of  the  invention,  before  the  patent  has  passed  the  great  seal,  the  patentee 
may  lose  his  priinlege  as  well  as  his  money.  It,  on  the  other  hand,  the.titfe  should 
~  be  so  obscure  as  to  incur  the  danger  of  a  court  of  justice  afterwards  luling  that  it 
is  an  imperfect  definition  of  the  invention,  he  will  also  forfbit  his  privilege.  Lord 
Cochrane  was  thus  most  arbitrarily  deprived  of  his  patent  right  for  the  admi« 
rable  street  lamp  which  bears  hie  name,  owing  to  his  having  entitled  the  patent 
an  "  improved  method  of  lighting  cities,  towns,  villages. '  Now  when  it  ia 
considered  that  no  security  whatever  is  afibrded  to  the  applicant  until  his  patent 
has'  passed  the  great  seal,  and  that  he  is,  during  this  period,  by  too  explicit  a 
title,  liable  to  be  robbed  of  his  right  by  impostors,  the  harshness  and  injustice 
of  the  decision  just  mentioned  becomes  very  apparent  Latterly,  however,  the 
judges  have  been  somewhat  more  tender  of  the  rights  of  patentees,  to  which 
improved  conduct  the  writer  perhaps  indirectly  contributed.  He  was  exposed, 
during  the  passing  of  a  patent  for  some  gentleman,  on  the  ground  of  the  studied 
obscurity  of  the  title,  and  he  was  require  to  render  it  more  explicit ;  this,  how* 
ever,  he  declined  doing,  as  a  compliance  would  be  equivslent,  in  effect,  torn 
publication  of  the  specification,  as  it  was  for  one  of  those  simple  discoveries  ia 
which  a  word  more  of  explanation  would  have  exposed  the  oligect  to  those  firont 
whom  it  should  be  kept  secret  This  fact  he  satisfactorilv  proved  to  the  Solicitor 
General,  who  admitted  the  necessi^  of  the  course  taken,  and  the  opposition 
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was  defeated.  It  wai  at  the  same  time  reepeetftilly  intimated  to  tbe  Solicitor 
General,  that  if  any  additional  infonnation  in  Uie  title  were  insisted  upon,  the 
patent  would  be  declined  altogether,  and  the  intended  manufacture  be  remored 
to  France,  where  security  against  piracy  would  be  affi>rded  at  the  instant  of 
lodging  a  petition.  The  case  mentioned  is,  however,  an  extreme  one,  and  of 
rare  occurrence ;  in  most  cases  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever,  though  prudence 
dictates,  that  so  important  a  step  as  the  proper  definition  of  an  invention,  on 
which  the  patent-right  is  founded,  should  be  well  considered. 

The  next  step  is  to  draw  up  a  petition  to  the  king,  which  contains  a  reitera- 
tion of  the  affidavit,  and  prays  for  the  grant  of  the  patent  *'  for  the  term  of 
fourteen  yean,  according  to  the  statute  in  that  case  made  and  provided."  Here 
it  becomes  necessary  to  explain  that  patents  for  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 
are  entirdy  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other;  and  that  when  it  is  reouired 
to  extend  the  grant  to  the  British  possessions  abroad,  the  latter  are  included 
under  the  patent  for  Eneland,  at  the  additional  cost  of  about  five  pounds.  Sup* 
posing  the  application  be  for  England  alone,  the  prayer  of  the  petition  is 
expressed  for  **  England,  Wales,  and  the  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed ;"  and 
should  the  Colonies  be  desired  (which  is  rarely  advisable),  it  is  only  necessary 
to  add  to  the  words  just  cjuoted,  ^  and  dl  your  MajesU's  Colonies  and  Planta* 
tions  abroad."  The  petition,  with  the  affidavit,  is  loaged  at  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  home  department,  for  the  king's  pleasure,  who  directs^ 
or  rather  is  presumed  to  direct,  the  Secretary  of  State  to  refer  the  matter  to 
the  Attorney  or  Solicitor  General  for  his  advice  thereon ;  the  petition  is,  accord- 
ingly, endorsed  with  such  reference,  and  signed  by  ihe  Secretarv  of  State, 
and,  upon  the  payment  of  the  feei^  deliverea  to  the  applicant,  who  uses  his 
discretion  as  to  whether  he  had  best  take  it  to  the  Attorney  or  Solicitor  General, 
being  guided  in  his  decision  by  the  probability  as  to  which  of  the  two  will 
execute  the  business  with  the  least  delav,  and  in  the  manner  most  satisfactory 
to  the  applicant  Upon  receipt  of  the  king's  reference  at  either  of  the  before- 
mentioneid  legal  functionaries,  the  clerk  examines  the  caveat  book,  to  ascertain 
whether  there  be  any  existing  caveats  against  the  granting  of  a  patent  for  a 
similar  object  to  that  expressed  in  the  applicant's  petition.  If  there  be  none, 
the  clerk  takes  the  earnest  opportunity  of  drawing  out  the  report  in  the  usual 
form,  to  be  ready  for  the  examination  and  signature  of  his  prindpal.  The 
report  thus  competed,  is,  upon  pa3rment  df  ^e  fees,  delivered  to  the  appli- 
cant, who  transmits  it  to  the  king,  through  the  medium  of  the  Secretary  of 
State's  office.  Before  attending  to  what  is  done  with  it  there,  it  is  proper  to 
notice  the  proceedings  that  would  be  taken  in  the  case  of  there  being  inter- 
fering caveats ; — and  we  may  observe,  by  the  way,  that  there  are  always 
numerous  caveats  against  such  inventions  being  patented  as  that  expressed  m 
the  examine  of  the  affidavit  we  have  fiumiBhed.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
Attorney  General's  derk  (whoae  office,  we  will  suppose,  we  have  entered  by 
preference,)  writes  a  circular  letter  to  each  of  the  caveatees,  informing  them  of 
the  application,  and  adding  this  injunction,—"  Should  you  consider  the  above 
to  interfere  widi  your  caveat  of  [mentioning  the  date],  an  answer,  post-paid,  is 
requested  within  seven  days  of  the  date  hereof  otherwise  the  patent  will  pro- 
ved." When  the  seven  days  have  expbed,  and  none  have  thought  proper  to 
answer,  the  applicant  is  entitled  to  his  report;  but  should  any  answer,  or 
"  oppose,"  as  It  is  called,  such  opposer  must  deposit  with  the  Attorney  General's 
derk  a  sum  equivdent  to  the  eipense  of  the  hearing  and  the  summonses 
(generdly  under  ^ve  pounds).  The  Attorney  Generd  afterwards  appoints  a 
day  when  he  will  hear  the  rivd  inventors,  or  their  agents,  (and  to  tliese  are 
sometimes  added  counsel,  who  are,  however,  generally  only  an  incumbrance  in 
nice  points  relating  topracticd  mechanics,)  and  each  of  these  is  summoned  for 
the  appointed  day.  When  met  together,  the  Attorney  Generd  first  calls  in  the 
applicant,  or  his  a^t,  who  explains  to  him  done,  and  confidentially,  the 
nature  of  his  invention,  and  the  leading  pointi  upon  which  he  rests  his  cldm 
of  origindity.  The  caveatee,  or  caveatees,  are  next  heard  in  privacy ;  and  if 
the  Attorney  Generd  cannot  make  up  his  mind  upon  the  first  hearing,  the  riva^ 
parties  are  cdled  in  agdn  dtematelv,  and  reexamined  until  he  is  satisfied.  If 
be  finds  the  inventions  to  be  essentidlv  alike,  he  reiUses  the  patent  to  either 
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individually,  but  ofien  them  a  joint  patent,  if  they  will  unite  their  interests  in  one 
this  recommendation,  thotieb  rarely,  has  been  sometimes  adopted,  and  attended 
with  advantageous  results.  In  the  case  of  the  inventions  being  essentially  different, 
the  opponent  is  told  so,  and  the  applicant  receives  his  report  A  few  days 
after  this  report  has  been  delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  royal  warrant  is 
prepared,  which  is  signed  by  the  king.  This  warrant,  which  recites  the  prayer 
of  the  petition,  the  legal  advice  given  to  His  Majestv,  and  other  matters  of  form, 
concluding  with  directions  to  the  Attorney  General  to  prepare  a  bill  for  His 
Majesty's  signature,  is  taken  to  the  Bill-office  (an  office  exclusively  appropriated 
to  the  engrossing  of  patent  bills,  under  the  superintendence  of  tlie  Attorney 
General,)  where  it  is  prepared  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  or  a  week,  and  then 
delivered  to  the  applicant,  who  takes  it  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  obtain  the 
king's  signature  to  it.  The  king  having  signed  it,  it  is  called  the  '^  King's- 
bill,"  and  is  next  taken  to  the  Signet^office,  which,  having  passed,  it  is  denomi- 
nated the  "  Signet-bill."  Hence  it  is  conducted  into  the  Privy  Seal-office,  where, 
having  received  the  privy  seal,  it  is  baptized  the  **  Privy  Seal-bill,"  and  is  con- 
ducted to  the  Great  Seal-office  to  receive  the  great  seal,  or  finishing  stroke. 
Formerly  it  had  a  more  tortuous  course  of  manufacture,  having  to  go  through 
a  process  at  the  Hanaper-office ;  but  although  this  one  of  the  many  absurdities 
has  been  got  rid  of,  the  hanaper  fees  are  still  extorted,  being  made  payable  at 
the  Great  Seal-office  before  the  patent  can  be  obtained.  We  should  here  notice, 
tliat  caveats  are  sometimes  entered  at  the  Great  Seal-office ;  but  opposition  made 
by  virtue  of  them,  to  the  sealing  of  a  patent,  is  made  so  expensive  to  the 
caveatee  as  to  be  now  but  rarely  acted  upon. 

In  the  letters  patent  which  are'  grantea  for  new  inventions,  the  improvements 
or  inventions  are  first  stated ;  the  prayer  of  the  petitioner  to  have  the  exclusive 
benefit  for  himself,  or  his  assigns,  for  fourteen  years,  is  next  given,  and  this 
prayer  is  declared  to  be  complied  with,  according  to  the  statute.  After  com- 
manding all  subjects  not  to  interfere  with  the  patent  right,  and  issuing  a  man- 
date to  all  officers  not  to  molest  the  patentee  in  the  exercise  of  it,  the  letters 
patent  declare  the  patent  void  if  it  appear  that  the  grant  is  contrary  to  law,  or 
prejudicial  to  the  subject ;  or  if  the  thing  invented  have  been  in  use  before  the 
date  of  the  grant,  or  if  the  patentee  be  not  the  inventor,  or  if  it  interfere  with 
prior  letters  patent,  or  if  the  patent  be  transferred  to  more  than  twelve  persons 
(lately  increased  from  five  to  twelve),  or  to  any  who  act  as  a  corporate  body ; 
or,  finally,  if  the  nature  of  the  invention  be  not  described,  or  the  description  or 
specification  be  not  enrolled  within  two  calendar  months  after  the  date  of  the 
letters  patent  The  letters  patent  conclude  with  a  declaration,  that  they  shall  be 
construed  in  the  most  beneficial  sense  for  tlie  patentee. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  period  allowed  for  the  enrolment  of  the  specifi- 
cation, is  but  two  months  for  an  English  patent  only ;  but  if  the  patentee 
declares  in  his  affidavit  that  it  his  intention  to  solicit  patents  for  Scotland  and 
Ireland  also,  then  he  is  allowed  six  montlis  to  prepare  his  specification ;  and  if 
he  declares  for  only  one  of  these  countries  in  addition  to  England,  four  months 
are  allowed.  These  periods  are,  however,  sometimes  extended  upon  a  special 
affidavit,  and  a  petition  to  the  Attorney  General,  setting  forth  the  necessity  of 
the  extension.  As  an  instance,  we  had  occasion  to  solicit  a  patent  for  a  gentleman, 
who  diacovered  that  the  kernel  of  the  palm-nuts,  previously  thrown  away  as 
valueless,  contained  more  valuable  oleaginous  matter  than  the  outer  rind,  from 
which  the  oil  was  usually  extracted ;  and  although  the  process  for  obtaining  the 
oil  could  be  specified  by  the  operations  that  had  been  made  upon  a  small  quan- 
tity, still  it  was  of  importance  that  the  public  should  be  informed,  through  the 
medium  of  the  speciucation,  of  the  best  mode  of  procedure  on  the  large  scale, 
to  determine  which,  it  was  necessary  to  procure  a  supply  from  South  America ; 
on  this  plea,  we  procured  twelve  months  to  specify.  However  long  a  period  a 
patentee  may  have  to  specify,  he  rarely  finds  it  too  much ;  very  frequently, 
indeed,  he  is  unprepared  to  supply  all  the  details  in  a  satisfactoi^  manner  to 
himself  when  he  is  required  to  complete  his  specification.  For  these  reasons, 
we  always  recommend  our  clients  to  express  in  their  affidavits  that  it  is  their 
intention  to  take  out  patents  for  the  three  kingdoms,  if  they  have  the  remotest 
intention  of  so  doing,  as  they  thereby  obtain  tix  months  to  specify,  which  is  a 
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podtive  advantage.  The  expression  of  an  intention  is  not  considered  as  obli- 
gatory to  do  otherwise  than  just  as  the  interest  of  the  party  may  afterward 
dictate ;  and  when  a  patentee  declines  taking  advantage  of  the  longer  term  to 
specify,  he  exposes  himself  to  the  liability  of  being  robbed  of  his  invention  by  a 
rival;  thus, — suppose  A  to  have  obtained  in  June  a  patent  for  improvements  in  the 
steam  engine,  and  to  have  six  months  to  specify.  B  invents  other  improvements 
in  the  steam  engine,  which  he  patents  m  July,  and  has  only  two  months  to 
specify ;  R's  specification  is  enrolled  m  September ;  then  •  A  goes  to  the  office 
and  reads  it,  obtains,  if  he  pleases  to  pay  for  it,  an  office-copy,  takes  it  home 
with  him,  and  inserts,  at  his  leisure,  the  whole,  or  as  much  of  it  as  he  pleases,  in 
his  8peci6cation  that  is  due  in  December;  now  as  A  has  a  prior  claim  by  the  date 
of  his  patent,  B  is  irremediably  robbed  of  his  invention  and  his  patent  right  too. 

In  obtaining  a  patent  for  Scotland,  tlie  first  proceedings  are  the  same  as  for 
England,  but  the  petition  is  referred  to  the  Lord  Advocate,  upon  whose  report 
the  king  issues  his  warrant,  and  the  remaining  business  is  executed  in  Scotland 
without  requiring  the  king's  signature  to  the  bill.  Four  months  is  the  time 
allowed  to  specify  a  Scotch  patent  The  patent  is  written  hi  the  Latin  language. 

In  soliciting  an  Irish  patent,  the  affidavit  and  petition  is  sent  with  a  re£i^ 
ence  from  the  xing  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  at  Dublin;  but  as  his  lordship  knows 
nothing  of  such  matters  except  the  fees  they  conduct  into  his  pocket,  he  refers 
the  nevei^discussed  point  of  the  propriety  of  panting  the  patent,  to  the  grave 
consideration  of  the  Irish  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General,  ooth  of  whom  sign 
their  names  to  a  lithographed  report,  for  doing  which  they  pocket  an  enormous 
fee.  The  subsequent  proceedings  are  nearly  similar  to  those  of  an  English 
patent,  excepting  that  they  are  much  long^  in  completion. 

The  time  required  for  completing  an  English  patent  under  the  most  favour- 
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patent  takes  full  six  weeks.  Before  the  period  when  Mr.  Stanley  came  into 
office,  as  Secretary  for  Ireland,  it  was  difficult  to  get  an  Irish  patent  completed 
in  six  months  I 

The  cost  of  patents  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  are  stilted  in  a 
printed  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  as  foUows  :— 

£    t.  d. 

For  England,  to  one  person  only 106  11  8 

„              if  to  two  persons,  an  additional  •      20    0  0 

„              if  the  Colonies  be  included  .    .        5    0  0 

For  Scotland 79  10  6 

For  Ireland 128    5  11 

The  expenses  of  the  specification  are  to  be  added  to  the  foregoing,  which 
depend  entirely  upon  its  length,  the  trouble  of  preparing  it,  and  the  quantity  of 
drawings.  It  cannot  be  less  than  ten  pounds ;  and  the  average  cost  may  be 
stated  at  about  twenty  pounds  each,  though  there  have  been  instances  of  the 
costs  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds,  when  it  has  been  necessary  to  describe 
minutely  very  extensive  meohanism,  accompanied  by  numerous  elaborate 
drawings.  The  expense  is  frequently  much  increased  by  the  inventor  not 
having  well  digested  all  his  plans,  and  working  drawings  having  to  be  made 
out  by  the  head  and  from  verbal  descriptions,  which  generally  require  much 
alteration  and  study  before  they  are  complete.  A  material  part  of  the  before- 
mentioned  costs  of  specifications,  consists  in  the  stamps  and  enrolment  fees, 
amounting,  we  think,  to  about  half  of  the  whole ;  the  remaining  half 
forming  the  compensation  to  the  agent  employed  to  write,  making  out  the 
drawings,  &c.  of  the  specification.  But  if  the  patentee  feels  himself  competent 
to  execute  this  task  in  a  proper  manner,  he  may  save  himself  this  half  of  the 
expense ;  nevertheless,  if  he  has  not  previously  been  a  patentee,  and  thereby 
become  acquainted  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  this  most  essential 
proceeding,  it  would  be  imprudent  in  him  not  to  avail  himself  of  the  advice  or 
assistance  of  one  more  experienced  in  matters  of  the  kind.  The  specification  is 
engrossed  upon  parchment,  the  first  skin  bearing  a  five  pound  stamp,  and  every 
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sueceeding  ikin»  or  second  1080  words,  itampi  of  one  pound  eftch.  Two  lets  of 
drawings  are  required,  one  on  paper,  the  other  on  vellum  or  parchment ;  the 
latter  are  retained  in  the  office,  and  are  stitched  to  the  copy  of  the  patent  on 
the  "  rolls."  After  this  is  done,  the  specification  that  was  deposited  and  the 
drawing  on  paper,  will  he  returned  to  tne  patentee  on  application  at  the  office ; 
at  whi<m  time  the  balance  of  the  enrolment  fees  (a  sum  navinff  been  previously 
deposited)  is  demanded.  The  fees  of  enrolment  of  a  Scotch  patent  are  con- 
siderd>ly  more  than  for  an  English  one,  and  the  stamps  are  tne  same.  The 
fees  chargeable  for  an  Irish  patent,  as  well  as  the  stamps,  are  less  than  those 
for  an  English  one. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  prepared  for  the  press,  an  Act  of  Pariiament  for  the 
amendment  of  the  patent  laws  was  introduced  by  Lord  Brougham,  and  passed 
on  the  10th  Septemoer,  1835,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : — 

"  1.  Any  person  who,  as  grantee,  assignee,  or  otherwise,  hath  obtained  letters 
patent  for  any  invention,  may  enter  with  the  clerk  of  the  patents  of  England, 
Scotland,  or  Ireland,  respectively,  having  first  obtained  the  leave  of  the  Attorney 
General,  or  Solicitor  General  in  case  of  an  English  oatent,  of  the  Lord  Advo- 
vocate  or  Solicitor  General  of  Scotland  in  the  case  of  a  Scotch  patent,  or  of  the 
Attorney  General  or  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland  in  the  case  of  an  Irish  patent^ 
A  disclaimer  of  any  part  of  either  the  title  of  the  invention,  or  of  the  specific*- 
tion,  stating  the  reason  for  such  disclaimer ;  or  may,  with  such  leave  as  afore- 
said, enter  a  memorandum  of  any  alteration  in  the  said  tide  or  specification, 
not  bei»ff  ntch  ditelaimer  or  meh  aUeration  om  shall  extend  the  exehuUfe  right 
granted  hg  ike  emd  letters  patent;  and  such  disclaimer  or  memorandum  of 
alteration  shall  be  deemed  to  be  part  of  such  letters  patent,  or  such  specification, 
in  all  courts  whatever :  Provided  that  any  person  may  enter  a  caveat  against 
such  disclaimer  or  alteration ;  which  caveat  shall  give  the  party  a  right  to  have 
notice  of  the  application  being  heard :  Provided  also  that  the  Attorney  General 
or  Solicitor  General,  or  Lord  Advocate,  may,  before  granting  such  fiat,  require 
the  party  applying  to  advertise  his  disclaimer  or  alteration,  and  shall,  if  he 
reqmre  such  advertisement,  certify  in  bis  fiat  that  the  same  has  been  duly  made. 

"  2.  If,  in  any  suit,  it  shall  be  proved,  or  roecially  found  by  the  verdict  of  a 
juiy,  that  any  person  who  shall  have  obtainea  letters  patent  for  any  invention, 
was  not  the  first  inventor  thereof,  or  of  some  part  thereof,  by  reason  of  some 
other  person  or  persons  having  invented  or  used  the  same,  or  some  part  thereof, 
before  the  date  of  such  letters  patent;  or  if  such  patentee  or  bis  assigns  shall  dis- 
cover that  some  other  person  had,  unknown  to  such  patentee,  invented  or  used 
the  same,  or  some  part  thereof,  before  the  date  of  such  letters  patent;  or  if  such 
patentee  or  his  assigns  shall  discover  that  some  other  person  nad,  unknown  to 
such  patentee,  invented  or  used  the  same,  or  som6  part  toereof,  before  the  date  of 
such  letters  patent,  it  mav  be  lawful  for  sucb  patentee,  or  his  assigns,  to  petition 
His  Majesty,  in  council,  to  confirm  the  said  letters  patent,  or  to  grant  new 
letters  patent ;  which  petition  shall  be  heard  before  the  judicial  committee  of 
the  privy  council ;  and  such  committee,  upon  being  satisned  that  such  patentee 
believed  himself  to  be  the  first  and  original  inventor,  and  that  such  invention, 
or  part  thereof,  had  not  been  publicly  and  generally  used  before  the  date  of  such 
first  letters  patent,  mav  report  their  opinion  that  the  prayer  of  such  petition 
ought  to  be  complied  with ;  whereupon  His  Majesty  may,  if  he  think  fit,  erant 
such  prayer :  and  the  said  letters  patent  shall  be  available  in  law  and  equity  to 
give  to  such  petitioner  the  sole  rieht  of  using,  making,  and  vending  such  in- 
vention as  against  all  persons  whatsoever,  any  law,  usage,  or  custom  ^to  the 
contrary  thereof  notwithstanding. 

"  3.  If  any  action  at  law,  or  any  suit  in  equity  for  an  account^  shall  be 
brought  in  respect  of  any  alleged  infringement  of  letters  patent,  or  any  scire 
facias  to  repeal  such  letters  patent,  and  if  judgment  shall  pass  for  tlie  patentee 
or  his  assigns  upon  the  merits  of  the  suit,  tne  judge  may  certify  that  the  validity 
of  the  patent  came  in  question  before  him,  wBich  certificate  being  given  in 
evidence  in  any  other  suit  or  action  whatever  touching  such  patent,  if  judgment 
shall  pass  in  favour  of  such  patentee  or  his  assigns,  he  or  they  shall  receive 
treble  costs,  to  be  taxed  at  three  times  the  taxed  costs,  unless  tile  judge  shall 
oertify  that  he  ought  not  to  have  such  treble  coster 
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**  4.  If  any  fMitentee  shall  adrerdie  in  tbe  London  Oacette  three  times,  and 
in  three  London  papers,  and  three  times  in  some  country  paper,  published  in 
ihe  town  where,  or  near  to  which,  he  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  any  thing 
made,  according  to  his  specification ;  or  near  to,  or  in  which  he  resides,  in  caso 
he  carried  on  no  such  manufucture ;  or  published  in  the  county  where  he 
carries  on  such  manufacture,  or  where  he  lives,  in  case  there  shall  not  be  any 
paper  published  in  such  town,  that  he  intends  to  apply  for  a  prolongation  of  his 
term  of  sole  using  and  vending  his  invention,  and  shall  petition  His  Majesty  in 
council  to  that  e&ct ;  any  person  may  enter  a  caveat ;  and  if  His  Majesty  shall 
refer  the  consideration  of  such  petition  to  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy 
council,  and  notice  shaU  first  be  by  him  given  to  any  person  or  persons  who 
shall  have  entered  such  caveats,  the  petitioner  shall  be  heard  by  his  counsel, 
and  witnesses,  to  prove  his  case,  and  tne  persons  entering  caveats  shall  likewise 
be  heard  by  the  counsel  and  witnesses ;  whereupon,  and  upon  hearing  and  inquir- 
ing of  the  whole  matter,  the  judicial  committee  may  report  that  a  further  exten-' 
■on  of  the  term  in  the  said  letters  patent  should  be  granted,  not  exceeding  seven 
years ;  and  His  Majesty  is,  if  he  shaU  think  fit,  to  grant  new  letters  patent  for  the 
said  invention  for  a  term  not  exceeding  seven  years  after  the  expiration  of  the  first 
term :  Provided  the  application  by  petition  shall  be  made  and  prosecuted  with 
effect  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  originally  granted  in  such  letters  patent" 

5  and  6  introduce  some  alterations  in  the  forms  of  process  in  actions  for 
infringement 

"  7.  That  if  any  person  shall  write,  stamp,  &c.  upon  any  thinff  the  name,  or 
any  imitation  of  the  name  of  any  other  person  who  nath  obtainea  letters  patent 
for  such  thing,  without  leave  in  writing;  or  if  he  shall  write,  stamp,  &c.  on  such 
tbinff  without  leave,  as  aforesaid,  the  words  'patent,'  'letters  patent,'  or  '  by  the 
king  s  patent,'  or  any  words  of  the  like  kind,  meaning,  or  import,  he  shall,  for 
every  such  offence,  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  502." 

It  is  necessary  we  should  not  omit  to  inform  the  reader  that  very  recently  an 
Act  was  introduced  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  received  the  sanction  of  the 
legislature,  for  the  abolition  of  voluntary  and  extra-judicial  oaths  and  aifidavitr; 
by  the  provisions  of  which  it  is  now  indispensable  that  an  inventor  who  applies 
for  a  patent  should  first  make  a  "  deciaraiion*  in  lieu  of  the  afiidavit,  of  which 
we  have  given  the  form  on  page  266 ;  and  this  declaration  must  be  couched  in 
the  terms  expressed  in  the  Act,  which  we  have  not  space  to  insert. 

PAVING,  or  PAVEMENT.  A  layer  or  covering  of  stone  or  brick,  careftiHy 
laid  over  roads,  paths,  halls,  passa«;es,  &e.,  and  to  form  stone  floors  in  the 
interior  of  buildings.  Pavements  of  flint  and  flags,  in  streets,  are  commonlv 
laid  dry,  that  is,  in  beds  of  sand  or  gravel ;  those  of  stables,  courts,  ground- 
rooms,  Sic,  are  laid  in  a  mortar  of  lime  and  sand,  or  in  lime  and  cement,  especially 
if  there  be  cellars  underneath.  Sometimes,  after  a  floor  of  stone  or  brick  has  been 
laid  dry,  a  thin  stratum  of  mortar  is  spread  over  it,  and  worked  into  the  crevices, 
to  fill  np  all  the  joints.  The  several  kinds  of  paving  are  as  various  as  the  mate- 
rials of  which  they  are  composed,  the  adoption  of  which  depends  usually  upon 
local  circumstances  and  the  expense :  the  lollowing  are  the  principal  kinds. 

1.  Pebble-paTing,  l^equentlv  laid  in  ornamental  design,  is  done  with  kidney- 
shaped  stones,  obtained  from  Uuemaey  and  other  places;  it  is  extremely  durable 
when  properly  performed. 

2.  Rag-paving,  formerly  much  used  in  London :  the  stone  is  obtained  from 
Maidstone,  in  Kent,  whence  the  name  of  Kentish  rag^tone ;  there  are  square 
stones  of  this  materia]  for  coach-tracks  and  footways. 

3.  Purbeck  pitchens ;  stones  from  six  to  ten  inches  square,  and  five  inches 
deep,  brought  rrom  the  island  of  Purbeck,  and  frequently  used  in  court-yards. 

4.  Squaro-paving,  by  some  called  Scotch-paving:  by  this  was  recently  under- 
stood cubical  stones,  of  blue  whjnn ;  they  are,  however,  now  nearly  disused  in 
London,  owing  to  their  inferiority  of  the  next-mentioned. 

6,  Scotch  granite ;  a  hard  materia],  usually  of  a  bluish  or  reddish  colour,  with 
which  the  London  road-pavements  are  formed. 

6.  Guernsey  and  Herm  blue-granite ;  extensive  quarries  being  now  opened 
at  the  latter  island,  chiefly  for  the  supply  of  the  London  pavements,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  found  to  answer  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  the  Scotch.  The  stones 
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laid  wiUi  their  end  downward^,  bedded  in  graveL 

7.  Purbeck-paving,  of  the  blue  sort,  in  laige  niificM,  and  about  2)  inche* 
lllick,  make  excelleDt  flag  pavement*. 

8.  Yorkihiie-pavicg,  ol' large  dimenaiani,  ii  i 
ie  inpervioui  to  iratet,  and  unaflected  by  froiL 

9.  Hyegate,  or  fireatone- paving,  ii  uied  for  hearthirBtoreti,  avnu,  and  luch 
places  aa  are  liable  to  grtat  heat,  which  doea  not  oflcct  the  atone,  if  kept  dry. 

10.  Newcaille  fiagt  are  about  two  feet  aquare,  md  tvro  inchea  thick:  answer 
well  for  out-officoi. 

11.  Portland- paving,  fcom  Porlland,  Mmetimea  intenperted  with  black  dota. 
12,' Swedland-psving  ia  a  black  slate,  dug  in  Leiceaienhire ;   much  used  in 

paving  halls,  especially  in  party-coloured  paving. 

13.  MHrble-paiina;.  frequently  variegated  with  diflerent  coloored  iDtrblii, 
and  loinetiniea  inlaid  in  mosaic 

14.  Flat-brick  paving,  done  with  brick  laid  in  und  and  mortar,  or  groute,  •■ 
when  liquid  lime  it  poured  into  the  joints. 

15.  Brick-on-edge  paving,  done  with  brick,  laid  edgewaya,  in  the  tame  manner, 

16.  Bricks  laid llat  or  edgeways,  arranged  in  beTriDg-boiie  fa^iion. 

17.  Bricks  set  endways  in  mortar,  sand^  or  grouts. 

18.  Paving-bricks,  made  especially  for  the  putpoae. 

19.  Paving  with  ten-inch  tiles. 

20.  Paving  with  foot  tiles. 

21.  Paving  with  clinkers,  fur  stable*,  Ste. 

There  are  many  other  kinds  of  paving,  equally  worthy  of  notice  with  the 
fiiregoing,  but  it  would  be  needless  to  eitend  the  description.  We  must 
not,  however,  omit  to  mention  a  beautiful  imitation  uf  mosaic,  in  voriou* 
colours  and  designs,  now  manufactured  of  poltery-ware,  some  ipccimens  of 
which  we  have  seeu  at  the  Museum  of  National  Manufactures  and  ihe  Arts,  in 
Leicester-square.  Pavements  of  churches  and  other  handsome  buildings  fre- 
quently ccnsist  of  stones  of  variaUH  colours,  but  chiefly  black  and  white,  in  squarea 
or  lozenges,  artfully  disposed.  There  needs  no  great  variety  of  colours  to  make 
a  surprising  diversity  of  eBecL  It  haa  been  shown,  that  two  square  stones, 
divided  diagonally  into  two  colours,  may  he  joined  together,  in  checker), 
sixty-four  diSerent  ways,  ai  each  admits  of  four  dillerent  situations,  in  each  uf 
which  the  other  square  may  be  changed  sixteen  times,  which  gives  sixty-four 
combinationi.  A  very  beautiful  example  of  a  tesielaled  pavement,  in  black 
and  while,  is  afibrded  in  the  extended  floor  of  St,  Paul's  Cathedral,  which  IB 
well  worthy  of  examination  by  those  who  have  occasion  for  works  of  that  nature. 

Having  stated  the  various  kinds  of  jiavemcnt  as  commonly  practised  by 
masons,  we  proceed  to  notice  several  devislions  from  (hat  prectKe,  which  have 
been  much  talked  of,  and  paiilully  biouglit  into  use.  The  Aral  we  shall  describe 
u  the  patented  improvement  of  Mr.  Abraham  H.  Chauiben,  of  New  Bond* 


atree^  London ;  the  object  is  for  paving  the  horse  and  cairiage-wnya  of  oui 
public  (treets.  Mr.  Chambers  farnis  tlie  Led  of  earth  or  gravel  of  the  uauai 
figure,  which  is  a  slightly  elevated  arch;   this  foundation  is  to  be  renderedu 
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firm  and  solid  as  possible,  by  ramming,  previous  to  laying  down  the  stones, 
which  are  in  form  like  the  lower  portion  ^f  a  regular  quadrangular  pyramid, 
and  are  arranged  so  that  the  sides  of  each  stone  shall  overlap  those  in  the  next 
row,  as  exhibited  in  perspective  in  the  preceding  cut  When  they  are  thus  laid 
uniformly  and  evenly,  with  their  broadest  surfaces  or  bases  downward,  a 
quantity  of  some  of  those  stone-like  cements,  of  which  Ume  is  the  basis,  or  the 
British  puzzolana,  is  to  be  poured  between  the  joints,  filling  them  to  about  one- 
third  of  their  depth :  when  this  has  become  hard,  so  as  to  cement  the  whole 
into  one  solid  boay,  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  interstices  are  to  be  filled 
with  broken  flints,  granite,  or  other  hard  materials.  On  each  side  of  this  road- 
way are  to  be  constructed  deep  brick  gutters,  for  the  reception  of  the  water, 
and  the  small  portion  of  mud  that  mav  be  formed ;  and  midway,  between  each 
side  and  the  centre*  of  the  road,  lateral  trenches  are  to  be  dug,  to  lead,  by  an 
oblique  descent,  into  the  brick  gutters:  these  trenches  are  to  be  filled  with 
broken  bricks  and  stones,  and  serve  as  a  filter,  to  convey  nothing  but  the  water 
from  the  middle  of  the  road  into  the  gutters.  The  patentee  considers  that  a 
paved  carriage-way,  constructed  upon  this  plan,  will  be  extremely  durable,  and 
will  be  kept  free  from  mud  and  sludge. 

The  patent  triangular  pavement  is  founded  (as  the  inventor  states),  upon  the 
reciprocal  bearing  and  support  of  the  stones.  The  pavement  is  formed  of 
granite,  or  other  hard  paving  stones,  of  the  ordinary  size,  and  each  stone  is  laid 
or  ranged  in  such  a  manner,  with  reference  to  the  several  contiguous  stones,  as 
that  neither  can  be  displaced  the  eighth  of  an  inch,  by  any  pressure  or  percus- 
sion, however  great,  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  streets.    The  stones  are  not 

wedges  or  cubes,  but  formed  as  repre- 
sented in  the  subjoined  diagram,   each 
containing  a  protruding  or  salient  angle 
on  the  one  side,  and  an  indented  or  re- 
ceding angle  on  the  opposite  side;   the 
receding  angle  being  formed  to  receive 
the  salient  one.     Although  the  first  cost 
of  a  pavement  of  this  kind  may  be  greater 
than  ordinary,  its  probable  greater  dura- 
bility will,  most  likely,  more  than  compensate;   besides,  its  level  symmetry, 
cleanliness,  and  solidity  of  construction,  derived  by  each  part  from  the  whole 
superficies,  seem  to  be  advantages  attached  to  this  species  of  pavement 

In  Macknamara's  patent  pavement,  the  stones  are  comparatively  thin,  fiat 
squares;  their  upper  faces  have  two  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  quadrangle 
beveled  off  to  an  anele  of  about  forty-five  degrees ;  and  underneath  each  stone 
the  reverse  sides  of  the  quadrangle  are  beveled  off  in  like  manner,  so  that  when 
laid  together  in  the  manner  exhibited  in  the  engraving  on  the  next  page,  they  may 
reciprocally  support  each  other.  I^,  1  represents  a  plan  of  a  street  paved  on 
this  system ;  Fig,  2  exhibits  a  vertical  section  of  the  same,  the  roadway  stones 
being  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  (as  shown  on  the  pl&n) ;  6  6  are  the  ^tter- 
stones ;  7  7,  these  which  abut  aeainst  the  curb.  Pig.  3  gives  a  side  view  of 
three  entire  stones,  exhibiting  the  reverse  position  of  the  beveled  edges,  by 
which  the  stones  are  mutually  supported.  Fig,  4  represents  the  opposite  sides 
or  edges  of  the  same  stones. 

"  By  a  careful  attention  to  the  figures,  it  will  be  seen,"  says  the  patentee, 
"  that  each  and  every  individual  block  or  stone  mutually  and  reciprocally  sup-, 
port,  and  are  supported  by,  each  other.  This  principle  will  be  found  to  apply 
throughout,  each  block  or  stone  being  upheld  by  two  adjoining  ones,  and,  in 
return,  mutually  supporting  others  that  are  made  to  rest  upon  it  These  blocks 
may  be  made  of  any  convenient  size ;  the  principal  object  to  be  attended  to  is 
to  make  the  bounding  lines  on  the  upper  surface  as  perfect  as  the  nature  of  the 
stones  will  admit  I  shall  here  observe,  that  when  blocks  are  used  of  large 
dimensions,  it  will  be  proper  to  groove  their  surfaces  to  form  a  better  foot-hold 
for  horses ;  and  in  oraer  to  identify  my  invention,  and  thereby  endeavour  to 
prevent  any  infringement  on  this  patent,  that  it  consists  solely  in  working, 
eutting,  or  forming  the  sides  of  my  blocks  or  stones,  so  that  they  shall  make 
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•luniktcly  obtiMB  and  kuU  anglei,  with  the  upper  nirflMe  of  the  block  or  itone, 
vhieb.  bein«  done,  they  may  be  w  arranged  or  combined,  that  they  will 


mnlually  and  reoiurocally  nqiporl  and  preterve  each  other  from  the  impttfixlii 
lOEeneraliy  found  in  the  iiiual  practice  of  paving." 

PEARLS.  A  caleulu*  or  morbid  concMtion,  fanned  in  conaeqnenee  nt 
torn*  external  injury  which  the  tnutcte  or  ihell-fiah  reeeiTei  that  pKidueei  it, 
parUculu'ly  (Tom  the  operation*  of  certain  minute  wormi,  which  occaiionally 
bore  even  quite  through  to  the  animal.  The  pearl*  are  formed  In  the  intide, 
on  these  places :  hence  it  i*  eaiy  to  aacertain,  by  the  inapection  of  the 
oulaida  only,  whether  a  ihell  ii  likely  to  contain  pearla.  H  it  be  quite  imooth, 
without  cavity,  perforation,  or  calloiity,  it  may  with  certWDtv  be  pronounced 
to  contain  none;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  thell  be  pi ereed  or  indented  by  worm*, 
there  will  alwayi  be  found  either  pearla,  or  the  embryos  of  pesrU.  It  ia 
possible,  by  artificial  perforation  of  the  sheila,  to  cause  the  formation  of  theae 
substances.  The  process  which  has  been  chiefly  recommended  ii  to  drill  a 
small  hole  through  the  shell,  and  to  fill  it  up  with  a  piece  of  brass  wire, 
rivetting  this  on  the  outside,  tike  the  head  of  a  nail ;  and  the  part  of  the  wire 
which  picTces  the  interior  shining  coat  of  the  shell  will,  it  u  said,  become 
coTered  with  a  pearL  As  to  the  value  of  British  pearls,  some  have  been  found 
ofa  «i»  so  large  aa  to  be  sold  for  20/.  each,  and  upwards ;  and  8Q/.  was  once 
oEFered  and  refused  for  one  of  them. 

77i«  orientat  pearl  muicU,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  neariy  all  the  pearla 
of  commerce,  ha*  a  flallened  and  somewhat  circular  shell,  about  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  the  part  near  the  hinge  bent  or  transverse,  and  imbricated,  or  coveted 
iike  slates  on  a  house,  with  several  coals,  which  are  toothed  on  the  edgea.  Some 
of  the  shells  are,  externally,  of  a  sea-green  colour,  others  are  chestnut  or 
reddish,  with  white  stripes  or  mark*,  and  others  whitish,  with  green  marka. 
These  shells  are  found  botli  in  tlie  American  and  Indian  leaa.     The  ptincijMd 
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pearl  fisheries  are  off  the  coasts  of  Hindoostan  and  Ceylon ;  they  usually  com- 
mence about  the  month  of  March,  and  occupy  many  boats,  and  a  great  number 
of  hands :  each  boat  has  generaUy  twenty-one  men,  of  whom  one  is  the  captain, 
who  acts  as  pOot;  ten  row  and  assist  the  divers;  and  the  remainder  are  divers, 
who  go  down  into  the  sea  alternately,  by  five  at  a  time.  The  laigest  round 
pearl  that  has  been  known  belongs  to  the  Great  Mo^ul,  and  is  about  two-thirds 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Pearls  from  the  fishery  of  Ceylon  are  considered  more 
valuable  in  England  than  those  firom  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  smaller 
kinds  are  called  seed  or  dust  pearls,  and  are  of  comparatively  small  value,  being 
■old  by  the  ounce,  to  be  converted  into  powder.  To  make  the  artificial,  take  the 
biay  or  bleak  fish,  common  in  the  Thames ;  scrape  off  the  silvery  scales  from 
the  belly ;  wash  and  rub  these  in  water ;  then  suffer  this  water  to  settle,  and  a 
sediment  will  be  found,  of  an  oily  consistence.  A  little  of  this  is  to  be  dropped 
into  a  hollow  glass  bead,  of  a  bluish  tint,  and  shaken  about  so  as  to  cover  all 
the  internal  smface :  after  this  the  bead  is  filled  up  with  melted  white  wax,  to 
give  it  solidity  and  weight 

The  Roman  pearls  are  formed  of  a  very  pure  alabaster,  considerable  quarries 
of  which  exist  near  Pisa,  in  Tuscany.  The  process  is  as  follows:— the  alabaster 
is  first  sawn  into  slices,  die  thickness  of  the  pearls  required;  the  pearls  are  then 
formed  with  an  instrument  which  bores  a  small  hole  in  the  centre,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  required  shape  is  obtained.  The  next  thing  in  the  process  is  their 
immersion  in  boiling  wax,  to  give  them  a  rich  yellow  hue,  and  afterwards  to 
cover  them  several  times  with  the  silvery  substance  obtained  from  the  scales  of 
the  bleak.  The  singular  beauty  of  this  ornament,  which  perfectly  resembles 
the  real  pearl,  the  varied  patterns  in  which  they  are  arranged,  and  their 
extreme  cheapness,  render  them  an  object  much  sought  after;  while  their 
solidity  is  such,  that  they  may  be  dashed  to  the  mund  with  violence  without  re- 
ceiving the  slightest  injury;  being  thus  rendered  far  superior  to  those  of  French 
manuucture,  which  are  at  once  more  fragile,  and  considerably  less  imitative. 

The  Chinese  in  a  manner  force  the  production  of  real  pearl,  in  the  animal 
itself.  They  collect  the  myca  maigarite  fera,  or  European  pearl  muscle,  and 
pierce  the  outsides  of  the  shells  in  several  parts,  without  completing  the  perfo- 
ration throuffhout  The  animal,  becoming  conscious  of  the  weakness  or 
deficiency  of  the  shell  in  those  particular  spots,  deposits  over  them  a  great 
quantity  of  its  pearly  calcareous  matter,  and  thus  forms  so  many  pearly 
tubercles  over  them.  The  pearls  thus  obtained  are,  however,  said  to  be  gene- 
rally inferior  to  those  naturally  produced.  Pearls  that  are  discoloured  may 
be  Uius  whitened :  *'  Soak  them  first  in  hot  water,  in  which  some  bran  with  a 
little  tartar  and  alum  have  been  boiled ;  rub  them  gently  between  the  hands, 
which  may  be  continued  until  the  water  grows  cud,  or  until  the  object  is 
effected,  when  they  may  be  rinsed  in  lukewarm  water,  and  laid  on  wridne- 
|M4ier,  in  a  dark  place,  to  cool."  The  foregoing  is  extracted  from  the  scientific 
journals ;  but  we  have  always  understood  that  real  pearls,  so  discoloured,  are 
scaled  by  the  Iwidariejt,  that  is,  they  take  off  the  upper  coat  or  lamina,  which 
leaves  them  slightly  diminished  in  size,  but  equaUy  beautiful  to  their  primitive 
state. 

PEARL,  MoTRBR  OP.  The  shell,  not  of  the  pearl  oyster,  but  of  another  kind 
of  oyster,  the  inside  of  the  shell  of  which  is  very  smooth  and  polished,  and  of 
the  whiteness  and  water  of  pearl  itself.  The  shell  has  the  same  lustre  on  the 
outside,  after  the  outer  coat,  or  lamina,  has  been  removed  by  aqua-fortis  and 
the  lapidary's  mill.     It  is  used  for  the  handles  of  knives,  inlaid  work,  &c. 

PEARLASH.  An  impure  potash,  obtained  by  lixiviation  of  the  ashes  of 
plants.    See  Potash. 

PEARL-SHELL.  A  new  process  of  working  pearl-shell  into  a  variety  of 
devices,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  it  to  ornamental  uses  in  the  manufacture  of 
japan  ware  and  other  articles,  has  lately  been  invented  by  Messrs.  Aaron 
Jennings,  and  John  Betteridge,  of  Birmingham.  The  process  is  similar  to  that 
of  engraving  on  metals  in  reliet)  by  the  aid  of  corrosive  acids  and  the  etching- 
point  The  pearl-shell  is  first  divided  into  very  thin  plates  or  leaves,  such  as 
form  the  40th  to  the  100th  part  of  an  inch,  and  the  devices  or  patterns  are  drawn 
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upon  them  in  an  opaque  turpentine  varnish;  strone  nitrouiacid  b  then  hrushed 
over  Uie  plates  repeatedly,  until  those  parts  left  bare,  or  undefended  by  the 
▼amish,  are  sufficiently  corroded,  or  "  eaten  away  "  bv  the  add.  The  varnish 
being  now  washed  off  by  a  little  oil  of  turpentine,  the  device,  which  the  acid  baa 
not  touched,  is  found  to  be  perfectly  executed.  If  the  design  is  to  be  after  the 
manner  of  common  etchine  on  copper,  then  the  process  upon  the  shell  is  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  already  explained  under  the  article  Engraving.  When  a 
considerable  number  of  ornaments  are  required  of  the  same  size  and  pattern, 
a  sufficient  number  of  the  plates  are  cemented  together  by  glue,  with  only  one 
plate,  having  the  device  etched  upon  it,  placed  on  the  outside ;  these  are  then 
made  fast  in  a  pair  of  clams,  or  screwed  between  the  jaws  of  a  vice,  and  care- 
fully sawn  out  altogether  by  a  very  fine  frame-saw :  the  cemented  shells  are 
then  thrown  into  warm  water,  which  softens  the  glue,  and  quickly  separates  the 
pieces.  When  several  devices  upon  a  plate  have  been  bit  in,  they  may  be  laid 
upon  a  flat  surface,  and  cut  through  with  a  knife-edged  tool ;  for  thick  pieces 
the  saw  is  put  in  requisition,  and  the  finishing  executed  by  a  variety  of  shaip 
gravers  ana  instruments. 

PEARL-WHITE.  An  oxide  of  bismuth.  It  is  employed  as  a  cosmetic,  to 
whiten  the  skin ;  but  its  tendency  to  become  black,  by  exposure  to  the  action  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  mixed  with  the  atmosphere,  renders  it  a  very  dangerous 
expedient  to  heighten  female  charms. 

PEAT.  A  spongy  black  earth,  combined  with  decayed  vegetable  matter : 
when  dried,  it  forms  a  valuable  fuel. 

PECK.     An  English  measure ;  the  fourth  part  of  a  bushel. 

PEDOMETER,  fof^rmeasure,  or  way-mter,  is  a  machine  in  the  form  of  a 
small  time-piece,  containing  a  train  of  toothed  wheels,  which,  by  means  of  a 
chain  or  string,  fastened  to  a  man's  foot,  or  to  the  wheel  .of  a  carriage,  are  made 
to  move  one  notch  or  tooth  at  each  step,  or  each  revolution  of  the  wheel ;  and 
the  train  thus  uniformly  moved  being  connected  to  an  index,  points  out  the  dis- 
tance travelled,  on  a  graduated  dial-plate. 

A  patent  for  '*  an  improved  pedometer  for  the  waistcoat  pocket,  upon  a  new 
and  very  simple  construction,"  was  taken  out  by  Mr.  William  Payne,  of  New 
Bond- street,  in  1831.  It  is  of  the  form,  and  of  the  usual  size,  of  a  common 
watch,  and  consists  of  a  lever  or  pendulum,  one  end  of  which  is  weighted  or 
inlayed,  and  the  other  supported  by  a  delicate  spring ;  by  which  arrangement, 
each  step  of  the  wearer  produces  a  vibration,  and  moves  a  ratchet  wheel  one 
tooth,  and  the  latter  being  geered  into  a  train  of  wheels  (similar  to  those  of  a 
common  counting  machine)  moves  indexes  or  hands  over  the  face  of  a  dial- 
plate,  on  which  the  number  of  vibrations  or  steps  are  indicated.  The  patentee 
also  attaches  his  pedometers  to  an  ordinary  watch,  in  which  case,  the  train  of 
wheels  and  other  parts  are  placed  under  the  dial-plate  or  face  of  the  watch. 

PEN.  A  well-known  instrument  for  writing.  In  the  earliest  ages,  writing 
was  executed  with  styles  of  metal  or  other  hard  substance,  which,  after  a  time, 
were  superseded  by  pens  and  coloured  inks.  The  first  pens  were  made  of  reeds, 
or  small  hard  canes,  about  the  size  of  the  largest  swan  quills,  cut  and  split  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  pens  in  present  use.  According  to  Isidore,  and  some 
other  writers,  guiU-pena  were  first  introduced  about  the  year  636 ;  they  did  not 
come  into  eeneral  use,  however,  till  the  middle  of  the  seventh,  and  were  not 
common  till  towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  century.  Reed-pens  continue  to 
be  employed  up  to  the  present  time,  for  writing  some  of  the  oriental  languages, 
and  by  artists,  for  sketching  outiines.  The  greater  number  of  pens  now  in  use, 
are  made  from  the  quills  of  the  goose — those  of  the  swan,  turkey,  duck,  and 
crow,  being  occasionally  emploved — the  two  latter  exclusively  for  very  fine 
writing  or  drawing.  As  the  making  or  mending  of  quill-pens  is  to  many  per- 
sons difficult  of  attainment,  and  to  all,  at  times,  inconvenient,  various  attempts 
have  been  made  to  render  the  process  less  frequently  required.  One  of  these 
methods  consisted  in  arming  pens  made  of  turkey-quills  with  metdlic  points 
or  nibs,  by  which  their  durability  was  somewhat  increased,  although  at  the 
expense  of  the  natural  elasticity  of  the  quill ;  nor  was  the  durability  sufficiently 
extended  to  be  commensurate  with  the  additional  cost.    To  do  away  with  the 
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necessity  of  frequent  pen>mendinff,  Mr.  Bram^  took  out  a  patent  fof  an  im- 
provement in  pens,  which  consisted  in  dividine-a  quill  longitudinallyi  and  cut- 
ting it  into  four  or  six  lengths,  according  to  the  size  of  the  barrel.  Each  of 
these  pieces  formed  a  yen — some  two,  bv  being  cut  at  each  end.  The  pern 
thus  formed  were  held  in  a  jointed  sUver  holder,  which  imparted  great  firmness 
to  the  quill,  while  it  permitted  the  free  action  of  the  nibs.  Pens  have  been 
made  from  horn,  also  from  tortoise  and  other  shells ;  but  no  useful  application 
has  hitherto  been  made  of  such  pens,  as  they  are  more  expensive  and  even  less 
durable  than  those  made  from  quilU.  Some  successful  attempts  have  been 
made  to  form  the  nibs  of  pens  of  precious  stones,  in  order  that  they  may  be  used 
a  lonff  time  without  wear  or  corrosion.  The  first  that  we  recollect  were  introduced 
by  ftfessrs.  Hawkins  and  Mordan,  whose  specification  of  1823  states,  that  th^ 
make  use  of  tortoise-shell  or  horn,  instead  of  quills ;  and  when  the  material  is 
cut  into  nibs,  these  parts  are  softened  in  boiling  water,  and  then  small  pieces  of 
diamond,  ruby,  or  other  precious  stones,  are  imbedded  into  them  by  pressure ; 
by  this  means,  it  is  said  pens  of  great  durability  as  well  as  elasticity  are  made. 
To  give  stability  to  the  nibs,  the  patentees  proposed  to  affix  to  the  tortoise-shell, 
or  horn,  thin  pieces  of  gold  or  other  metal,  and  attaching  the  same  by  the 
before-mentioned  or  any  other  convenient  means,  as  cement  or  varnish.  It  is 
likewise  suggested  that  springs  may  be  placed  on  the  back  of  the  pen,  as  shown 
in  the  annexed  figure,  which  may  be  slided  backward  or  forward, 
to  vary  the  elasticity  according  to  the  different  hands  that  may  be 
required  in  writing.  We  are  informed  by  a  gentleman  who  had 
one  of  these  pens  many  months  in  constant  use,  that  it  had  exhi- 
bited no  signs  of  deterioration  or  wear.  Mr.  Doughty,  of  Great 
Ormond-street,  has  likewise  devoted  much  attention  to  the  con- 
struction of  pens,  the  nibs  of  which  are  rubies  set  in  fine  gold. 
They  are  said  to  write  as  fine  as  a  crow-quill,  and  as  firm  as  a 
swan-quill — to  possess  considerable  elasticity,  and  produce  an  uniform 
manuscript,  unattainable  by  ordinary  pens.  Mr.  Doughty  states, 
that  "  some  of  his  ruby  pens  have  been  in  constant  use  upwards 
of  six  years,  and  continue  still  perfect ;  and  that  if  a  little  care 
be  taken  of  the  nibs,  by  preventing  their  being  struck  against 
hard  substances,  and  occasionally  washing  them  with  soap  and  water,  with  a 
little  brushing,  they  will  be  found,  notwithstanding  their  first  cost,  economic 
pens.*'  The  rhodium  pens,  consisting  of  two  flat  strips  of  gold  placed  angularly 
side  by  side,  and  tipped  with  a  hard  metallic  alloy,  are  very  durable,  though 
not  equal  to  the  ruby  nibbed.  Under  the  head  Inkstand,  we  have  given  Air. 
Doughty's  contrivance  to  prevent  injury  to  his  pen-nibs  in  dipping  for  ink. 

The  first  decided  attempt  to  introduce  metallic  pens  to  general  use,  was  made 
by  Mr.  Wise,  whose  "  perpetual  pens  "  will  doubtless  be  remembered  by  many 
of  our  readers.  The  name  of  Wise  was  rendered  conspicuous  in  most  of  our 
stationers'  shops,  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  since,  as  the  original  inventor 
and  genuine  manufacturer  of  the  steel  pens ;  they  consisted  of  a  barrel-pen  of  steel, 
mounted  in  a  bone  case,  for  convenience  for  carrying  in  the  pocket.  Notwith- 
standing his  productions  possessed  but  in  a  very  remote  degree  the  requisite  pro- 
perties of  a  writing  instrument,  and  were  extremely  dear,  he  managed  to  make  a 
scanty  livelihood  out  of  the  business,  by  dint  of  unwearied  exertions  in  promoting 
their  sale.  Mr.  Donkin  subsequently  made  some  excellent  steel  pens,  but  the  price 
was  high,  and  the  demand  inconsiderable.  This  description  of  pen  has  recently 
been  very  much  improved,  especially  by  Mr.  Joseph  Gillott,  of  Birmingham,  who 
is  the  largest  manufacturer  of  steel  pens  in  the  world,  converting  annuauy  upwards 
of  forty  tons  of  fine  steel  into  writing  pens.  The  improvement  has  been  accom- 
plished by  employing  metal  of  a  better  quality  in  a  thinner  and  more  elastic 
state — ^by  making  the  slit  shorter,  and  by  more  careftilly  attending  to  the  finish 
and  temper  of  the  pens.  These  improvements  in  quality  have  also  been  attended 
with  so  great  a  reduction  in  price,  that  a  grou  of  the  improved  steel  nibs  may 
now  be  purchased  for  very  little  more  than  was  formerly  charged  for  one  of  Wise's 
pens.  The  common  three-slit  pen,  that  is,  the  pen  with  a  slit  on  each  side  of 
the  central  slit,  is  with  many  persons  still  a  favourite,  and  some  of  these  pens 
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Fig-  1.      Fig,  2. 


Beem  to  embody  monk  of  the  advantages  of  which  metallic  pens  are  meeeptible. 
Their  present  excellence  and  extreme  cheapness  seems  to  promise  the  almost 
entire  disuse  of  quiUs^  although,  up  to  the  present  time,  there  has  been  no  fidling 
off  in  the  demand  for  this  artide. 

Mr.  James  Perry,  of  London,  has  contributed,  we  believe,  more  than  any 
other  individual  to  the  introduction  of  the  modem  improved  steel  pens ;  he  has 
brought  out  several  steel  pens  of  a  very  ingenious  and  original  description,  and 
devoted  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  the  forming  them  to  suit  a  variety  of 
hands  and  tastes,  which  he  regularly  classed,  advertised,  and  humorously  pi^fed 
in  rhyme,  by  which  means  he  acquired  a  celebrity  to  which  no  previous  pen- 
maker  had  attained.  Mr.  Peiry  first  overcame  the  extreme  ngidity  of  the 
ordinary  steel-pen,  by  the  introduction  of  apertures  between  the  tkauUen  and 
the  pointf  thereby  making  them  elastic  below  instead  of  above  the  shoulder : 
this  was  the  subject  of  his  patent  of  1830.  *<  The  double  patent  Penrian 
pen,"  the  merits  of  which  have  been  so  much  placarded  throughout  the  kingdom, 
received  its  odd  cognomen  from  the  circumstance  of  a  second  patent  taken  out 
by  Mr.  Peiry,  in  1832 ;  the  pens  described  in  the  specification  of  which  are 
represented  as  combining  the  superlative  qualities  of  both 
inventions.  J^,  1  is  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Perry's  ''  double 
patent  pen,"  which  distinctly  shows  the  position  of  the 
aperture  and  the  lateral  slits,  by  which  a  great  degree  of 
eUsticity  is  obtained.  Up,  2  is  Mr.  Perry's  ingenious 
**  regulatin^sprine  pen,"  consisting  of  one  of  his  patent 
p^ns,  with  the  addition  of  a  sliding  spring,  which  increases 
or  diminishes  the  flexibility  of  the  pen,  according  as  it  is 
placed  further  from,  or  nearer  to  the  point  In  another 
instance  Mr.  Perry  emplojrs  the  elasticity  of  Indian-rubber, 
by  twisting  a  thread  oi  this  material  round  the  nibs  of  the 
pen,  the  yielding  of  which  permits  the  opening  of  the 
points,  in  proportion  to  the  pressure  apphed.  The  care 
which  Mr.  Perry  takes  in  the  correct  manufacture  of  his 
pens,  has  mainly  contributed  to  the  general  preference 
^iven  to  them ;  for,  however  excellent  may  be  the  principle  of  the  straeture, 
if  the  Workmanship  of  the  nibs  be  not  nicely  performed,  the  pens  wiU  not  write 
well.  It  is  from  oefects  of  this  kind,  we  believe,  that  many  apparently  excel- 
lent metallic  pens,  that  have  been  successively  brought  out,  have  met  with  a 
comparatively  small  sale. 

As  the  extremities  of  the  nibs  of  metallic  pens  of  the  ordinary  form  become 
worn,  they  progressively  increase  in  breadth,  until  they  become  useless,  unless 
their  orisinal  form  should  be  restored  l^  skilful  filing,  or  grinding,  upon  an  oil- 
stone :  these  being  operations  which  no  economist  of  time  will  perform,  at  the 
present  low  prices  of  the  article,  Mr.  Gillott,  of  Birmingham,  took  out  a  patent 
m  1831  for  an  improvement  in  metal  pens,  designed  to  remedy  the  defect 
mentioned.  This  he  proposed  to  effect  by  making  the  nibs  of  his  pens  parallel 
sided,  that  is,  an  equal  breadth  to  the  points  for  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
long,  the  remaining  portion  or  upper  part  of  the  nibs  being  cut  either  inclined 
in  Uie  usual  manner,  or  terminating  with  a  shoulder  next  to  the  parallel  nibs. 
"  The  whole  length  of  such  nibs,"  says  Mr.  Gillott,  "  may  of  course  be  worn 
away,  without  increasing  the  breadth  of  the  strokes  in  writing."  This  con- 
struction, it  however  appears  to  us,  will  not  only  fail  in  obtaining  the  advan- 
tages sought,  but  will  entail  disadvantages  to  fwhich  the  tapered  form  is 
comparatively  free;  namely,  a  greater  tendency  to  take  a  set  in  opening 'during 
the  downward  strokes  of  the  pen,  and  a  deficiency  of  reacting  force  in  the 
up-strokes  to  bring  the  nibs  together;  the  narrowness  of  the  points  also  prevents 
the  ink  from  flowmg  down  in  sufficient  quantity  to  give  a  constant  and  unfailing 
supply.  Mr.  Gillott,  although  a  pen  manufacturer,  is  evidently  no  great  pen- 
user,  for  all  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  steel  pens  know  that  m  a 
short  time  the  abradine  action  of  the  paper,  produces  a  basil  edge  on  the  under 
side  of  the  nib^  converting  it  into  a  very  efficient  chisel,  which,  catching  the  paper 
in  the  up  strokes,  renders  the  pen  unfit  for  further  use.    With  respect  to  their 
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lerer  ba  the  mm,  uii1«h  the  pen  be  beld 
It  BDglei  to  the  plane  of  the  pap«r,   in  which  muiner 

^   ...       ;  b«  executed.     Thii  will  at  once  ihow  the  taUaof  of 

It'i  proposilion;  and  it  would  appear  as  if  Mr.  Gillott  wm  binuelf 
of  the  error  ;  for  we  Lave  never  met  with  any  of  hie  pen*  made  in 
accordance  with  his  patent,  that  is,  with  parattel  point*,  but  a*  Fig.  3,  which  ia 
one   of  Mr.  Gillott'a   pen*,   ta  now   manufactured;       Fig.S,  Fig.*, 

otherwiie  thii  is  a  pretty  good  pen,  and  ranks  with 
Ihe  beat  of  the  Oree-tiit  cUu. 

The  position  in  which  a  pen  ii  usually  held  causes 
(he  wear  to  Cake  place  in  an  inclined  direction,  ilightly 
rounded  at  the  edges,  and  the  right  hand  nib  to  be 
more  worn  than  the  \ett.  When  one  nib  becomes 
iborter  than  the  other,  the  longer  nib  bears  harder 
than  the  shorter  upon  the  paper  in  the  up-atrokes, 
and  produces  thick  and  blotted  writing.  It  was  pro- 
bably with  B  view  of  obviating  these  eSects  that  (he 
■cribes  of  olden  time  wrote  their  letters  either  upright, 
or  iacUning  to  the  left  band,  both  of  which  modes  are 
retained  by  the  lawyers.     Making  due  allowance  for 

the  obioletene**  of  many  of  the  cEaracterg,  we  Chink  it _  .. 

■neb  writing!   possess   more  cleamess   and   intelligibility  of  form   than   ( 
nodenuaed  writing. 

In  order,  however,  that  we  m»  be  able  to  incline  our  letters  in  the  rigU 
direction,  and  yet  save  our  pens  mm  rapid  destruction,  Mewm.  Mordan  and" 
Brockedon  intrtiduced,  and  patented  in  1B31,  pans  with  incUned  slits,  which 
they  rerv  appropriately  designated  the  "  oblique  pen."  It  has  been  stated,  as  ■ 
weU^uthenticaied  fact,  that  ninety-nine  persons  m  every  hundred  fail  to  attain, 
permanently,  the  art  of  writing  with  a  pen  in  the  true  position ;  that  is,  with 
the  band  removed  a  little  to  the  right,  and  (he  tip  of  the  pen  pointing  to  die 
right  shoulder,  when  the  slit  of  the  pen  will  be  in  the  direction  of  the  writing, 
ind  botb  of  the  nibs  addressed  fairly  to  the  pu>er.  Fig.  4  ia  a  representation 
of  Messrs.  Mordan  &  Co.'s  oblique  pen.  The  mrection  of  the  slit  m  this  pen 
being  that  in  which  the  writing  usually  slopes  »t  an  angle  of  about  thirtv-Bve 
degmea,  both  nibs  are  brought  equally  down  upon  the  paper— the  writer  is  not 
nmfined  to  any  particular  poaition,  but  at  libai^  to  ate  the  pen  freely,  without 
the  reatnunt  ta  attitude,  so  stron^j  inaisled  upon  hf  teachen  of  writing.  The 
aetioa  of  the  obliqno  sted  pen  is  altogether  remanaUy  good,  and,  from  ijie 
■hue  of  tbe  nibs  immediately  below  the  shoulder,  it  ba*  a  most  eicellent  spring, 
producing  a  pleasiiig  effect  both  in  the  uji  and  down  strokes  of  the  writing ;  it 
glidas  smoothly  over  the  paper,  and  is  altogether  free  from  the  harshness 
■0  much  complained  of  in  ■Uel  Vf*-  These  oblique  pens  are  made  of  tbe 
best  steel,  in  a  very  thin  and  highly  elastic  state  ;  the  arched  farm  gjves 
the  requisite  strength,  where  it  is  necessary  they  ghould  be  firm  and  un- 
yielding, and  also  enablei  them  to  carry  more  iiut  than  any  nrevious  pens. 
Tbe  advantageous  property  of  this  particular  form,  for  holding  a  large  quantity 
of  ink,  wa*  at  once  perceived  by  other  manufacturers,  and  led  to  the  construc- 
tbnoftheLunar/Gonidon,  andtomeothertimilarpens.  Messrs. Mordan  &Co.*t 
^edfication  des<9iheB  a  variety  of  modifications  of  pens  and  pen-holders,  illus- 
trated bv  ntunerpus  fignrea.  In  the  first  place  are  shown  quill-pens  and  portable 
IMUt,  (the  latter  iinjilying  shMi  )Hee«^)  having  inclined  slides,  and  meial  pens 
dmilarly  (brmed.  To  apply  the  principle  to  pens  cut  in  (he  usual  manner,  with 
■tiaight  ot  longitudinal  slits,  handles  ore  provided,  which  have  at  their  lower 
ends  curved  metal  arms,  with  clips  or  holders,  which  fix  the  pans  at  an  angle, 
diverging  from  thirty  to  for^  degrees  out  of  the  line  formed  by  the  han^es. 
Some  of  these  pen-holders  are  furnished  with  jolntt  and  tetrscrews,  to  enable 
tbe  writer  to  place  the  pens  at  such  an  inclination,  with  respect  to  the  handle,  aa 
will  accord  with  the  inclined  poiilion  of  tbe  letters  he  is  making.  The  latest 
improvement  in  steel  pens  it  one  by  Mr.  Gowland,  consisting  in  the  mtroduction 
of  aa  additioDal  nib.    The  foUowing  engranngs  repieaant  three  pcoa  of  thit 
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deserfption,  ai  manuiactured  by  Messrs.  Mordan  &  Co.,  under  a  recent  patent 
Fig,  5  are  back  and  side  views  of  Messrs.  Mordan  and  Co.'8  patent  three-nibbed 
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Fig.  6. 


•'Fig.  7. 


tUp-pm.    Fig,  6  are  similar  views  of  their  patent  three-nibbed  flai-tptide,  or, 
as  tne  Birmingham  manufacturers  call  it,  the  lunar  pen.    In  each  of  these  pens, 
the  additional  nib  is  formed  by  cutting  it  out  of  the  stem  or  shank  of  the  pen, 
where  there  is  always  a  superfluity  of  metal,  and  turning  it  back  over  the  other 
nibs.    Fig.  7  are  back  ana  side  views  of  Mordan  &  Co.  s  patent  three-nibbed 
counter-clique  pen.    Many  persons  having  been  stronely  prejudiced  against 
the  one-sided  appearance  of  the  original  oblique  pen,  Messrs.  Mordan  8c  Co. 
*Were  induced  to  attempt  an  improvement  in  this  respect,  and  th^  have  fully 
succeeded.   The  improvement  has  been  accomplished  by  the  introduction  of  an 
additional  shoulder,  opposed  to  the  former.    This  novel  and  curious  pen  has 
been  very  much  admired,  and  it  is  as  useful  as  curious;  it  has  the  advantage  of 
holding  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  ink,  and  of  retaining,  from  its  obliquity, 
a  position  adapted  to  the  slope  of  the  writing;,  while  to  the  eye  a  perfect  equi- 
librium is  preserved.  The  effect  of  the  third  nib  in  metallic  pens,  is  to  enable  the 
pen  to  carry  a  larger  quantity  of  ink,  and  to  force  it  down  in  uniform  and  never- 
failing  succession  to  the  paper.     Every  time  such  pens  are  pressed  on  the  down- 
strokes  of  the  writing,  the  ink  flows  in  a  body  towards  the  point  from  the  effect 
of  capillary  attraction,  at  the  precise  time  when  it  is  most  wanted.  This  result  is 
produced  by  the  third  nib  forming  a  conical  tube  with  the  other  nibs  of  the  pen, 
with  its  smallest  end  downward,  and  always  causes  the  ink  to  flow  equally,  as 
much  on  the  centre  of  the  down-strokes  as  the  two  points  of  the  pen  itself. 
The  capillary  attraction,  which  is  brought  into  operation  in  this  ingenious  con- 
trivance, completely  counteracts  the  defects  existing  in  other  pens,  arising  from 
the  opening  in  the  slip  tapering  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  which  is  requi- 
site, tor  the  purpose  of  fairly  conveying  the  ink  to  the  paper ;  of  this  any  one 
may  convince  himself  by  pressing  the  points  of  any  ordinary  pen  on  the  thumb- 
nail, until  the  slit  opens  wide  enough  for  large-text  writing,  when  the  ink  will 
instantly  recede  from  the  points  towards  the  upper  extremity  or  angle  of  the 
slit     Capillary  attraction  always  causes  fluids  to  flow  towards  the  narrowest 
part  or  opening  of  every  conical  tube ;  and,  therefore,  in  three-nibbed  pens, 
the  ink  is  forced  down  upon  the  paper,  and  the  thickest  ink  would  be  propelled 
downwards  most  effectuailly  by  the  action  of  the  three  nibs.  Another  advantage 
of  the  third  nib  is,  that  it  clears  the  slit  of  the  pen,  removing  the  fibres  as  they 
are  gathered  from  the  paper,  thereby  removing  the  greatest  objection  that  has 
hitherto  existed  to  the  use  of  metallic  pens. 

The  following  is  the  process  of  making  steel  pens,  as  witnessed  at  the  exten- 
sive and  well-conducted  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Mordan  8c  Co.,  Castle-street, 
Finsbury,  whose  liberality,  condescension,  and  urbanity  to  visitors  on  all  occa- 
sions, is  gratefully  acknowledged  by  many  individuals  who  have  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  obtain  a  sight  of  this  interesting  process  elsewhere.  A  hardened  steel 
punch  and  matrix,  of  the  exact  size  and  shape  of  the  pen  to  be  made,  having 
Deen  attached  to  a  powerful  fly-press,  sheet  steel  of  the  finest  quality,  reduced 
to  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  in  strips  of  two  inches  and  a  half  wide, 
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it  taken,  and  «very  pen  Ib  ttruck  out  singly,  tUl  the  metal  is  exhausted.  In  this 
state  the  pens  are  called  bianh  or  JUUs,  After  cutting  out,  the  next  operation 
is  softening  or  annealing;  this  is  performed  by  putting  a  great  number  of  the 
JIaU  into  an  ironl)oz,  with  a  small  quantity  of  tallow  on  the  top  of  them ;  the  box 
being  shut  up  close,  is  placed  in  a  nimace,  and  there  kept  until  the  box  appears 
to  be  equally  heated  all  over.  The  box  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the  pens  emptied 
out  upon  some  hot  ashes,  covered  with  the  same,  and  left  to  cool  gradually.  By 
this  means  the  pens  are  sufficiently  softened  for  the  subseauent  process ;  but  as 
the  flats  are  very  rough  and  scaly  from  the  effects  of  tne  fii^  they  are  flrst 
cleaned  by  being  placed  in  a  mechanical  agitator  with  sand,  ashes,  &c.,  and 
well  shaken  fw  an  hour  or  two,  which  renders  them  remarkably  clean  and 
smooth.  The  makers'  name  having  been  stamped  on  the  shank  of  each  pen, 
and  the  apertures,  if  any,  cut  out,  they  are  marked  for  the  slits.  This  b  oone 
with  a  very  shaip  chisel,  worked  by  a  fly-press,  and  so  exquisitelv  adjusted  as 
only  to  cut  through  two-thirds  of  the '  thickness  of  the  metal,  lliis  done,  the 
next  operation  is  the  dishing.  A.  hardened  steel  punch,  of  the  precise  form  to 
be  given  to  the  pen,  being  attached  to  a  fly-press,  a  die  is  placed  beneath  to 
receive  it ;  the  die  being  concave,  and  the  punch  convex,  and  both  being  made 
so  as  to  fit  each  other  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  the  Jlai  is  forced  into  the- 
cavity  of  the  die,  and  retains  permanently  the  form  thus  given  to  it  The  pena 
being  dished  are  next  hardened,  by  hems  placed  in  the  iron  box,  and  heated  as 
in  the  softening  process,  except  tliat  they  are  now  cooled  suddenly,  by  being- 
thrown  into  a  vessel  of  cold  water  or  oil.  When  the  pens  are  quite  cold,  they 
are  taken  out  of  the  water,  and  placed  in  a  cullender  to  drain.  When  dry,  they 
are  put  into  the  agitator  with  a  quantity  of  sawdust,  and  shaken  for  a  conside- 
rable time,  which  cleans  and  polishes  them,  giving  a  degree  of  smoothness  and 
finish  to  the  nibs  unattainable  by  any  other  method  eoually  economical.  The. 
agiUUar  is  an  ingenious  piece  of  mechanbm,  invented  by  Mr.  Mordan ;  it  con- 
sists of  a  large  tin  cylinder,  supported  horizontally  by  two  cranked  axles--one 
at  either  end, — upon  a  strone  iron  frame ;  another  axle,  mounted  upon  anti* 
friction  wheels,  at  the  end  of  the  machine,  carries  a  winch  handle  ana  a  heavy 
fly-wheel ;  upon  this  axle  is  also  placed  a  driving  wheel,  a  rigger-band  from 
which  puts  the  crank  in  motion,  ana  communicates  a  very  rapid  elliptical  move- 
ment to  the  cylinder  and  its  contents.  By  this  contrivance  the  pens  are  very 
effectually  polished,  and  made  ready  for  the  next  process — tempering.  This  is 
done  by  placing  the  pens,  a  few  at  a  time,  on  a  stove,  heated  to  the  proper  tem- 
perature ;  so  soon  as  a  bright  blue  colour  is  obtained  they  are  removed,  this 
colour  denoting  the  temper  best  suited  to  steel  pens.  The  last  operation  is  that 
of  opening  the  slits,  or,  as  some  call  it,  cradding  the  slits ;  this  singular  process 
is  effected  by  placing  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  pen's  point  between  a 
pair  of  small  nippers,  and  pinching  them  suddenly,  when  the  slit,  which  was 
only  cut  two-thirds  of  the  wa^  through,  is  completed  by  the  giving  way  of  the 
remainder  of  the  metal.  This  unique  process  fits  the  pen  for  immediate  use ; 
some  manu&cturers  add  a  coat  of  lacker,  but  this  is  not  of  much  real 
utility. 

It  has  often  been  supposed  that  other  materials  would  be  equally,  if  not  more, 
suitable  than  steel,  for  the  manufacturing  of  pens;  those  persons  who  have  paid 
most  attention  to  the  subject,  however,  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  no  kind  of 
metal,  however  fine  its  texture  may  be^  or  whatever  properties  it  may  possess, 
will  ever  be  able  to  compete  with  fine  well-tempered  steel. 

Many  of  the  steel  pens,  as  now  manu&ctured,  we  find  of  excellent  quality ; 
many  hundred  pages  of  this  work  have  been  written  with  ime  pen,  in  a  uniform 
dear  hand.  After  writing  with  it  about  forty  pages,  we  usually  renew,  and 
even  much  improve  the  nibs  of  a  new  pen  by  a  few  touches  of  a  dry  Turkey 
•tone,  aiding  tne  sight  with  a  pair  of  magnifying  spectacles,  in  order  that  the 
form  of  the  extreme  end  may  he  duly  perfected;  this  process  will,  however,  be 
found  difficult  of  accomplishment,  at  first,  by  persons  unaccustomed  to  the  point- 
ing of  dMicate  instnonents,  and,  at  the  present  low  prices  of  the  article,  scarcely 
worth  the  trouble;  but  the  ability  to  perform  this  operation  at  pleasure  upon 
steel  pens,  renders  a  person  very  independent  of  the  stationer's  shop*   . 
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In  our  brief  aeconnt  of  thk  novel  and  admirable  mannfiieture.  we  are  aetuible 
of  haying  omitted  to  notice  a  yariety  of  ezcelleut  steel  pens,  init  our  allotted 
•pace  compels  us  to  proceed  to  the.  deseription  of  a  different  class. 

Fountain  Pent.  A  great  number  of  ingenious  attempts  have- been  made  to 
construct  pens  containing  a  reseryoir  of  ink,  which,  by  a  slight  piessmre  on  the 
handle,  or  other  part,  might  cause  a  fresh  supply  of  the  fluid  to  flow  to  the  niba^ 
and  thus  superseae  the  necessitv  of  an  ink-stand.  Of  this  kind  is  the  f)enqffrapk 
of  Mr.  Schefler,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Mordan  Ar  Co.,  in  which  the  pressure 
of  the  thumb  on  a  projecting  stud  in  the  holder  eansea  a  continuous  supply  of 
ink  from  the  reservoir  to  flow  into  the  pen. 

Mr.  Parker's  HydrauUe  Pen  is  a  more  recent  contrivance  for  the  same 
purpose.  In  this  machine  a  piston  is  made  to  work  up  and  down  in  a  cylin- 
drical tube  by  means  of  a  revolving  nut  acting  upon  toe  piston  rod,  which  is 
tapped  with  a  oorresponding  screw.  The  small  orifice  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hokder  bein^  immersed  in  ink,  the  fhraing  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  holder 
causes  the  piston  to  ascend,  and  the  tnbe  becomes  filled  with  ink ;  on  gradually 
turning  the  nut  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  piston  descends  and  rorces  the 
ink  down  into  the  pen.  Mr.  Parker  has  taken  out  a  patent  for  his  invention ; 
but,  if  we  mistake  not,  Mr.  W.  Baddelev  proposed  an  apparatus,  precisely 
sinJlar,  a  long  time  since ;  for  which  see  the  Meehmiee*  MagoMme, 

As  a  description  of  all  the  contrivances  of  this  kind,  however,  would  occupy 
many  pages,  we  shall  limit  our  account  to  one  of  a  very  simple  and  unezpeosivo 
kind,  the  invention  of  a  correspondent  of  the  Reaitter  of  AfU,  "  The  pen  is 
made  of  two  quills ;  the  top  one,  which  I  shall  call  No.  1 ,  and  the  other,  No.  2. 
Let  the  end  oi  No.  1  be  made  air^ti^t,  by  dropping  inside,  to  the  bottom,  a 
smaU  piece  of  cobbler's  wax,  and  then  warming  it  a  little :  fill  this  neariv  with 
ink,— say  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  Drim,^4hen  take  a  small  piece 
of  cambric  and  cover  the  top  of  it,  so  that  the  ink  may  not  drop  out;  join  both 
quills  together,  by  putting  No.  1  into  Na  2,  and  ttie  pen  is  ready  for  use. 
when  you  want  to  write,  take  the  pen  in  your  right  hand,  eive  a  gentle  shock 
on  your  left  hand,  or  on  a  table,  and  the  ink  will  run  down  mto  the  pen  imme- 
diately ;  this  must  be  repeated  every  time  ink  is  wanted.  A  pen  of  this  kind 
will  be  found  very  useful  to  reporters  and  to  persons  travelling.  The  pen  should 
be  put  into  a  little  case  to  carry  it  about" 

Pens  (drawing). — By  this  term  is  commonly  understood  the  mechanical 
drawing-pens,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  delicately-formed  steel  blades,  the  ends  of 
which  are  drawn  together  and  adjusted  by  means  of  a  fine  set-eerew ;  these 
pens  are  mounted  with  handles  of  various  materials,  but  those  of  ivory  or  ebony 
are  deservedly  preferred.  These  instniments  are  manufactured  by  Mr.  BlUot^ 
of  High  Holbom,  in  the  highest  perfection.  The  extremities  of  the  steel  bladea 
which  form  the  pen  should  oe  very  narrow  ellipses,  and  should  perfectly  meet, 
without  the  minutest  projection  of  one  piece  over  the  other.  The  outside  of  the 
elliptical  end  should  be  rubbed  on  a  hone  until  it  is  as  thin  as  the  edge  ef  a 
knife ;  in  this  state  the  points  would  cut  the  paper ;  but  the  shaipneas  must  be 
taken  off  by  gently  drawmg  them  over  the  stone  upon  their  edges,  and  finishing 
them  upon  a  soft  polishing^stone.  A  smoothness  is  thus  ffiven  to  their  edges, 
which  makes  them  glide  over  the  piqpeiv  although  they  wul  ^1  be  left  so  Sua 
that  their  edges  can  scarcely  be  discerned.  Bjr  this  management,  lines  may  be 
drawn  while  the  points  of  the  pen  are  at  a  distance  firom  each  other,  not  per> 
ceptiblv  exceeding  the  breadth  of  the  lines  produced,  which  is  of  consequence^ 
not  only  to  the  equable  flow  of  so  viscid  a  fluid  as  Indian  ink,  but  to  obtaining 
a  well-defined  stroke. 

A  drawing-pen  was  lately  presented  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  by  Mr.  Biyan 
Donkin,  which  he  had  brought  from  France.  It  is  calculated  to  make  lines  of 
only  one  uniform  thickness :  the  cavity  which  contains  the  faik  beinff  endesed 
all  round,  keeps  it  free  fh>m  dust,  and  prevents  it  firom  drying,  and  cl<^gging 
the  drawing-point  so  quicklv  as  those  of  the  ordinary  construction.  i%.  I  (in 
the  following  page)  shows  the  pen,  with  the  handle  liroken  off;  a  and  h  are  tiio 
two  limbs,  jointed  at  e,  and  held  close  by  the  sliding  ring  d;  the  dotted  lines 
represent  toe  upper  piortion  a  as  opened,  to  receive  the  ink^  with  the  ring  d 
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•lidden  back  beyond  the  joint.    Fig,  2  shows  the  underside  of  the  limb  a,  in  a 
■eparate  state ;  at  e  is  the  hole  to  receive  the  oentre-pin ;  e  is  the  cavity  for 
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Fig.  I. 
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the  ink;  g g^  notches  for  receiving  two  projecting  piecei^  as  shown 

IV- I- 

An  extremely  sim^pleand  inaenioas  mode  of  making  a  drawing- 
pen  of  the  last-mentKMied  kino  (that  is,  to  make  a  line  of  only  one 
thickness,)  was  invented  bv  Mr.  Robert  Christie ;  and  havine 
made  several  according  to  his  instructions,  which  answer  very  well 
for  tracing,  as  it  moves  with  equal  facility  in  any  direction,  we 
insert  a  notice  of  it  in  this  place.  The  annexed  cut  represents 
one  of  these  pens,  in  a  neatly-turned  handle;  but  we  made  them 
at  the  solid  end  of  black-lead  pencils,  for  the  convenience  of  readily 
using  either  lead  or  ink.  The  process,  as  directed  by  Mr.  Christie, 
IS  as  foUows :— A  piece  of  sealing-wax,  about  the  size  of  a  mar- 
rowfat pea,  is  to  be  stuck  upon  the  end  of  the  pencU,  by  melting  it, 
forming  thereby  a  bulb^  into  which  are  to  be  inserted  three  dammg- 
needles,  bv  warming  their  eyes  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and  then 
burying  them  in  the  wax,  at  equal  distances  apart,  around  the 
circumference  of  the  ^lencil^  with  their  points  extending  about 
three-quarters  of  an  moh  beyond  the  end  of  it;  but  Drought 
together  so  as  to  meet  as  accurately  as  possible  at  a  common 
focus,  forming  the  outline  of  a  triangular  pyramid :  to  secure  them, 
another  piece  of  wax,  about  the  sixe  of  a  grain  of  wheat,  is  to  be 
placed  midway  between  the  bulb  and  the  points,  and  secured  there 
tiy  melting  it  The  very  acute  paints  of  the  needles  are  to  be  taken 
off  by  light  rolling  tenches  upon  an  oil-stone,  and  the  rag^dness, 
by  a  little  fine  emery-piqier,  so  as  to  produce  an  obtuse,  conical  end; 
the  pen,  when  thus  coiqpleted,  has  of  course  a  very  fine  triangular 
hole  between  the  needle-points,  through  which  the  ink  uniformly 
flows.  We  have  seen  some  of  these  pens  made  by  inserting  the 
needles  into  drilled  holes,  made  in  metal,  at  the  end  of  neat 
handles,  in  which  the  needles  were  so  nearly  brought  together 
where  th^  are  inserted,  as  not  to  need  the  smaller  bulb  nearest 
to  the  points.  The  ink  flows  finely  in  them,  and  there  is  the 
same  facility  in  using  them  as  a  finely-pointed  HUH  black-lead 

SenciL    They  answer  well  for  tracing,  as  before  observed;  but  we 
o  not  think  them  eoual  to  the  common  forceps-formed  drawing- 
pen  for  ruling  dear  fines. 

Bmfmg^pem,  fi>r  common  use,  are  made  by  doubling  a  piece  of 
tin-date  together,  and  rounding  the  ends,  the  middle  being  bellied 
for  the  reception  of  ink.  Pens  of  this  description  were  constantly 
used  fi»r  nuing  account-books,  &c.,  previous  to  the  introduction 
ef  the  raUng-nuichine^  which  entirely  superseded  hand-ruling. 
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Ruling^pens  for  the  machine  are  made  of  thin  afaeet-bratt  or  latten,  in  long 
atripii  the  pens  being  cut  on  the  edge,  and  folded  together  at  varioua  diatancejii 
according  to  the  pattern  to  be  executed.        r 

Mtmc-pem  are  nuule  for  ruling  the  five  ataves  of  music  at  once ;  they  eonsiat 
of  a  panOlelognim  of  brass,  terminating  in  five  slit  points,  communicatuig  with 
a  small  reservoir  above,  in  which  the  ink  is  placM.  They  are  fitted  with  a 
handle,  in  the  hollow  of  which  a  small  piece  of  brass  is  carried  for  cleaning 
out  the  ink  passages  of  the  pen.  The  accompanying  engraving  shows  the  con- 
atruction  of  this  very  useful  and  ingenious  apparatus. 


DoUmg-petu,  for  writing  music,  consist  of  a  small  brass  cylinder,  in  which  a 
pin  of  the  same  material  works  vertically,  being  kept  down,  and  projecting 
about  the  tenth  of  an  inch,  by  a  spiral  spring  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pen. 
An  elliptical  opening,  about  halfway  up  the  pen,  receives  the  ink.  When, 
placed  upon  the  paper,  the  brass  pin  recedes,  and  causes  the  ink  to  make  a 
round  black  spot  on  the  paper,  forming  a  note, — ^the  tail  being  supplied  after- 
wards with  a  common  pen. 

PENCIL.  An  instrument  used  by  painters  for  laying  on  their  colours; 
they  are  of  various  kinds.  The  larger  sorts  are  made  of  boars'  bristles,  the 
thick  ends  of  which  are  bound  to  a  stick,  large  or  small,  according  to  the  usea 
they  are  designed  for ;  these,  when  large,  are  termed  brushes.  Tlie  finer  sorts 
of  pencils  are  made  of  camels'  hair,  also  badgers'  and  squirrels'  hair,  and  of  the 
down  of  swans ;  these  are  tied  at  the  ends  by  a  piece  of  thread  to  keep  the 
hair  from  spreading,  and  the  other  ends  are  enclosed  in  the  barrels  of  quills  of 
various  sizes,  suited  to  tlie  pencil,  some  of  which  are  of  small  birds,  as  thosa 
used  for  drawing  lines,  and  in  miniature  paintinff.  The  usual  test  of  a  good 
pencil  is  to  draw  it  between  the  lips,  when  it  uiould  come  out  with  a  sharps 
conical,  and,  as  it  were,  solid  point. 

Pencil  is  also  an  instrument  used  for  drawing  and  writing,  made  of  long 
slips  of  black-lead,  chalk,  or  crayon,  placed  in  a  groove  made  in  the  centre  of 
a  stick  of  wood,  usually  cedar,  on  account  of  the  facility  of  cutting  it  The 
very  common  black-lead  pencils  that  are  hawked  about  are  a  composition  of 
powdered  black-lead  and  melted  sulphur.  Their  meltine,  or  softeninff,  or  yielding 
a  bluish  fiame,  on  application  to  the  flame  of  a  candle,  betrays  uieir  compo- 
sition. The  genuine  black-lead  pencils  are  made  of  the  fine  Cumberlimd  plum- 
bago, sawed  mto  slips,  fitted  into  the  grooves,  and  having  another  piece  glued 
over  them.  The  pure  plumbago  is,  it  is  said,  too  soft  to  enahle  an  artist  to 
make  a  fine  line ;  to  produce  this  effect,  a  hard  resinous  mattei^  is  intimately 
combined  with  the  lead  in  the  following  way,  which  is  said  to  be  the  invention 
of  Mr.  Cornelius  Varley.  Fine  Cumberland  lead,  in  powder,  and  sheU-Iac  are 
first  melted  together  by  a  gentle  heat  This  compound  is  then  reduced  to  powder 
again  and  re-melted ;  then  powdered  again  and  re-melted,  untU  both  substancea 
are  perfectly  incorporated,  and  it  has  acquired  a  perfectly  uniform  consistence. 
The  mass  is  then  sawed  into  slips,  and  glued  into  the  cedar  mountings  in  the 
usual  manner  of  making  other  black-lead  pencils.  To  render  them  of  various 
degrees  of  hardness,  the  materials  are  differently  proportioned ;  the  hardest 
having  the  most  shell-lac,  the  softer  but  very  little,  and  the  softest  none ;  and 
their  blackness  is  increased  in  proportion  to  their  softness. 

Mordan's  "  ever-pointed  pencils  "  were  the  subject  of  a  patent  granted  to 
Hawkins  &  Mordan,  in  1823.  The  pencil-case  has  a  slider,  actuated  by  a 
screw  for  the  purpose  of  projecting  forward  a  little  cylinder  of  black-lead,  arit 
wears  away,  whicn  is  done  by  holding  the  nozzle  in  one  hand,  and  turning  round 
the  pencil-case  with  the  other,  the  thickness  of  the  lead  being  so  small  as  not 
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to  need  catting  ibr  the  ordinary  porooeei  6f  m  pocket-pencil.  ^  1  is 
a  section  of  tibe  pncil-case  {  A  the  blacK-lead  or  crayon,  encomnatod  by  the 
nozzle,  which,  with  the  whole  of  the  case,  is  made  of  metal,  usually  silver.  B 
is  the  driver,  being  a  hollow  cylinder  with  a  screw-thread  round  a  part  of  it ; 


at  the  end  of  this  screw  the  black-lead  is  inserted  and  held  fast ;  C  is  the  elon- 
gated part  of  the  driver,  which  passes  through  the  guide  D ;  at  £,  within  the 
outer  case,  is  another  cylindrical  piece,  connected  to  the  nozzle  at  one  end,  and 
having  at  the  other  a  hollow  screw  that  works  round  on  the  thread  of  the 
driver  B,  and,  as  it  turns,  causes  the  projector  to  advance  or  recede,  as  may  be 
required.  These  pencil-cases  have  had  an  immense  sa]e,|and  have  been  improved 
upon  in  a  variety  of  ways  during  the  last  ten  years. 

PENDULUM.    A  vibrating  lever  or  suspended  weight.    See  Horoloot. 

PENSTOCK.  A  sluice  or  floodgate,  serving  to  retain  or  let  go  at  pleasure 
the  water  of  a  mi]l>pond. 

PEPPER.  A  well-known  spice,  of  which  there  are  three  kinds, — the  blackt 
the  white,  and  the  hng  pepper;'  to  these  we  may  now  add  a  fourth,  bleached 
pepper,  a  patent  process  which  the  black  pepper  undergoes  in  this  country  to 
render  it  white. 

Black  pepper  is  cultivated  witb  sucb  success  at  Malacca,  Java,  and  especially 
at  Sumatra,  that  from  these  islands  pepper  is  exported  to  every  part  of  the 
world  where  a  regular  commerce  has  been  established.  The  ground  chosen  for 
a  pepper  garden  is  marked  out  into  regular  squares  of  six  roet,  the  intended 
distance  of  the  plants,  of  which  there  are  usually  a  thousand  in  each  garden. 
The  pepper  vines  are  supported  by  chinkareens,  which  are  cuttines  of  a  tree  of 
that  name  planted  on  purpose.  Two  pepper  vines  are  usually  planted  to  one 
chinkareen,  round  which  the  vines  twist  for  support.  After  being  suffered  to 
grow  for  three  years,  they  are  cut  off  about  tnree  feet  from  the  ground,  and, 
being  loosened  from  the  prop,  are  bent  into  the  earth  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
upper  end  is  returned  to  the  root  The  fruit,  which  is  produced  in  long  spikes,  is 
four  or  five  months  in  comine  to  maturity :  the  hemes  are  at  first  green,  turn 
to  a  bright  red  when  ripe  and  in  perfection,  and  soon  fall  off  if  not  gathered  in 
proper  time.  By  drying  they  become  black,  and  more  or  less  shrivelled,  according 
to  their  degree  of  maturity. 

The  common  white  pepper  is  the  fruit  of  the  same  plant,  differently  prepared. 
It  is  steeped  in  water,  and  then  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  for  several  days, 
till  the  rind  or  outer  bark  loosens ;  it  is  then  taken  out,  and  when  it  is  half 
dry  rubbed  till  Uie  rind  falls  off;  and  the  white  fruit  remaining  is  dried  in  the 
sun.  A  great  deal  of  the  heat  of  the  pepper  is  taken  off  by  this  process,  so  that 
the  white  kind  is  more  fit  for  many •puriMMes  than  the  black. 

The  long  pepper  is  a  dried  fruit,  of^an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
about  the  Suckness  of  a  large  goose-quill;  it  is  of  a  brownish  grey  colour,  cylin- 
drical in  fi^re,  and  said  to  be  produced  on  a  plant  of  the  same  genus.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies,  especially  Java,  Malabar,  and  Bengal.  This  fruit  is 
hottest  to  the  taste  in  its  immature  state,  and  is  therefore  gathered  while  green, 
and  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  when  it  changes  to  a  blackish  or  dark  grey 
colour.  Dr.  Cullen  observes,  that  long  pepper  has  precisely  the  same  qualities 
with  those  of  black,  but  in  a  weaker  degree. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  bleached  pepper  appears  to  be  engrossed  by 
Mr.  Fulton,  of  London,  who  has  taken  out  two  patents,  one  in  1828,  the  other 
in  1830.  By  the  specification  of  the  first  we  are  informed  that  the  common 
black  pepper  b  steeped  in  water  for  a  day  or  two,  then  laid  in  heaps,  and  occa- 
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HoiuUly  turned;  fennentadoii  ensoM,  and  in  m  t{Mice  of  time,  varying  from  a 
week  to  a  month,  the  onter  or  black  Bkin  bunts  and  falls  o£  The  pepper  is 
then  i>leached  by  oxymnriate  of  lime,  sulphur,  or  other  well-knowu  means. 
This  done,  it  is  mdied,  and  laady  dried  in  the  air^  or  in  an  oven.  Black  pepper 
thus  metamorphosed,  so  exactly  resembles,  it  is  said,  the  genuine  white  pepper 
as  to  deceive  experienced  dealers.  In  the  second  patent  Mr.  Fulton*s  claim 
seems  to  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  his  invention ;  for  he  has  invented,  he  says, 
the  appUeation  of  fteommon  mroat  or  barley-mill  to  the  cleansing  of  pepper  from 
the  husks,  and  he  claims  ue  exclusive  right  to  use  all  sorts  of  machinery  in 
preparing  pepper. 

The  public  should  be  upon  their  ffuard  against  the  quantities  of  spurious 
pepper^  ooth  whole  and  ground :  the  latter  is,  of  course,  easily  counterfeited ; 
Dut  the  manufacture jof  the  former  is  somewhat  ingenious.  The  pepper  dust  from 
the  sweepinffs  of  warehouses  is  mixed  with  oil*cake^  and  rolled  up  into  little 
Valla  resemmtng  pepper. 

PERCUSSION,  Cetdre  of,  in  any  body  or  system  of  bodies  revolving  about 
a  point  or  axis,  is  that  point  which,  etrikiog  an  immovable  object,  the  whole 
mass  shall  not  incline  to  either  side,  but  rest  in  equilibrio  widiout  acting  on  the 
centre  of  suspension.  If  a  person  attempt  to  strike  any  object  with  a  straight 
stick,  and  do  not  strike  it  in  the  centre  of  percussion,  a  considerable  jarring  vnll 
occur,  which  wiU  not  be  felt  if  the  blow  be  given  in  that  point  In  a  straight 
stick  of  eoual  thickness,  the  centre  of  percussion  is  two-tmrds  of  the  Imgth  of 
the  stick  nom  the  axis  of  motion.  C^nerally,  the  ^diatance  of  the  centre  of 
percussion  from  the  centre  of  motion  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  products  of  each 
particle  of  the  body,  by  the  equare  -of  its  distknce,  divided  by  die  product  of 
the  whole  mass  by  the  distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  from  toe  axis  of 
motion. 

PERCUSSION  POWDER.  Take  two  parti  of  the  chlorate  of  potash,  and 
one  .of  antimony ;  they  must  be  separately  levigated  to  an  impalpable  powder, 
in  a  marble  mortar,  and  mixed  together  with  an  ivory  knife ;  to  granulate  it,  it 
must  be  made  into  a  thick  paste,  with  spirits  of  wine,  m  which  must  be  dissolved 
a  little  gum  mastic  to  make  it  adhesive ;  and,  by  forcing  it  through  a  hair  sieve, 
it  will  be  formed  into  grains.  Four  parts  of  potash,  and  one  of  antimony,  w31 
detonate ;  but  this  mixture  was  found,  after  a  great  number  of  trials  by  an 
eminent  chemist,  not  to  be  sufficiently  strong  to  be  depended  upon.  See 
DaTONATiNo  Powders. 

PERPETUAL  MOTION  is  that  which  possesses  within  itself  the  principle 
of  motion ;  and,  consequently,  since  every  body  in  nature,  when  in  motion, 
would  continue  in  that  state,  every  motion  once  begun  would  be  perpetual  but 
for  the  operation  of  some  external  causes ;  such  as  those  of  fricdon,  resistance, 
Ac ;  ana  since  it  is  also  a  known  principle  in  mechanics,  that  no  absolute 
power  can  be  gained  by  any  combination  of  machinery,  except  diere  being,  at 
the  same  dme,  an  eoual  gain  in  an  opposite  direcdon ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
there  must  necessarily  be  some  lost  from  the  above  causes,  it  follows  that  a  per- 
petual modon  can  never  take  place  from  any  purely  mechanical  combination ; 
yet  this  is  a  problem  which  has  engaged  the  attendon  of  many  ingenious  men, 
from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time,  though  it  has  out  seldom  been 
attempted  by  men  of  science  since  the  true  laws  of  mechanics  have  been  to  well 
establisbed. 

PERSIAN  WHEEL.    See  Hydraulic  Macbimxs. 

PERSPECTIVE.  The  art  of  delineadng  objects  on  any  given  surface  as 
they  would  appear  to  the  eye  if  that  surface  were  transparent,  and  the  objects 
diemselves  were  seen  through  it  from  a  fixed  situadon.  Thus,  if  on  looking 
through  a  window  at  any  object  we  were  to  trace  over  all  the  lines  of  the 
object  on  the  fflass,  carefuUy  keeping  the  eye  in  precisely  the  same  posidon  all 
the  dme,  we  should  make  a  perspecdve  drawing  of  the  object,  ana  the  glass 
would  be  termed  the  plane  of  delineadon.  Every  true  perspecdve  picture  is, 
therefore,  an  exact  ^pv  of  the  order  in  which  the  rays,  proceeding  from  the 
object  represented,^  would  intercept  in  their  passase  to  the  eye  a  transparent 
plane  at  right  angles' to  the  direcdon  in  which  we  eye  viewed  that  object; 
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wbicb  plane  is  the  plane  of  delineation  of  the  picture)  which  is  laxf^  at  smafl^ 
aeeordinff  to  its  distance  from  the  eye.  It  does  not  form  a  part  of  the  plan  of 
tiiis  WOK  to  give  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  drawing  in  perspective ;  and  the 
foregoing  observations  have  been  chiefly  made  as  introductory  to  the  next 
Article 

PERSPECTIVE  INSTRUMENTS.  A  mechanical  contrivance  des^ned 
to  facilitate  the  making  of  drawings  in  perspective,  especiaHv  by  such  persons 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  rules  by  which  it  is  perrormed.  Some  of  these 
instruments  are  on  optical  principles,  such  as  the  camera  obscura,  and  the 
camera  lucida,  already  noticed  under  their  proper  heads.  In  praise  of  the 
latter  much  has  been  lately  said,  and  although  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  very 
portable  and  beautiful  instrument,  the  acquisition  of  the  art  of  using  it  u 
extremely  difficult  to  all,  and  to  some  persons  impossible.  Its  chief  use  will  be 
that  of  imbrding  the  means  of  contemplating  the  real  perspective  appearance 
of  objects,  and  perhaps  to  obtain  the  position  of  a  few  points,  but  for  verv 
minute  delineation  it  is  of  little  value.  One  of  the  simplest  mechanical  contn- 
vanoes  for  taking  sucoessivelv  on  the  perspective  plane  the  various  points  of  an 
object  or  landscape,  and  marking  them  down  on  paper  with  accuracy,  was  lon^ 
since  described  by  Ferguson,  to  whom  the  knowledge  of  it  was  communicated 
by  Dr.  Bevis.  It  consisted  of  an  oblong  rectangular  board,  across  the  middle 
of  which  was  attached  by  hinges  a  movable  frame,  the  sides  of  which  were 
formed  of  two  equal  circular  arcs,  that  met  together  at  the  top  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  gothic  arch.  To  the  centre  of  each  of  tnese  arcs  was  attached  a  cord, 
the  other  ends  of  which  were  fastened  to  sliding  pieces  traversing  their  respec- 
tive arcs ;  these  cords  therefore  crossed  each  other,  and  by  moving  the  slides  to 
any  part  of  the  opposite  arcs,  the  cords  might  be  made  to  intersect  each  other 
at  any  point  in  the  plane,  or  space  between  the  arcs.  The  eye-piece,  or  hole 
through  which  the  object  to  be  drawn  is  viewed,  is  fixed  to  a  slide  in  the  centre 
of  one  end  of  the  board,  and  the  distance  between  the  eye  and  the  plane  of 
delineation  may  be  thus  varied  to  increase  or  diminish  the  size  of  the  picture. 
On  that  half  of  the  board  between  the  frcune,  (when  the  same  is  turned  upright 
on  its  hinges,)  and  the  object  viewed,  the  paper  to  be  drawn  upon  is  pinned 
down.  It  wiU  now,  we  wink,  be  plain,  that  to  mark  down  the  exact  position 
of  any  point  in  a  picture,  it  is  only  necessary  to  move  the  slides  so  that  the 
cords  shall  intersect  at  that  point ;  having  thus  found  it,  the  arched  frame  is 
then  turned  down  upon  its  hinees  flat  upon  the  board  or  paper  thereon,  a  mark 
is  then  made  on  the  latter  at  the  point  of  intersection  of  toe  cords.  Suppose 
the  mark  thus  made  indicates  the  extremity  of  the  parapet  of  a  building,  the 
slides  being  then  moved  so  as  to  intersect  the  cords  at  the  other  extremity,  that 
point  is  also  found,  and  the  frame  again  turned  down  to  mark  it ;  then  by  con- 
necting these  two  points  on  the  paper  by  a  line,  the  precise  inclination  and  per- 
spective measurement  is  infallibly  correct,  and  by  proceeding  to  work  in  this 
manner,  all  the  outlines  of  an  entire  picture  may  be  accurately  laid  down. 

Many  instruments  have  been  contrived  for  finding  the  various  perspective 

])oints,  but  the  process,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  extremely  slow ;  even  the  most 

simple  figure  would  require  to  have  many  points  found  m  it  before  its  outline 

can  be  produced ;  and  if  it  consisted  of  curved  or  irregular  lines,  many  more 

^  points  must  be  tak^i  in  each  curve  to  get  a  correct  delineation. 

Mr.  F.  Ronalds,  of  Croydon,  has,  however,  contrived  and  patented  an  appir 
ratus,  by  which  the  lms»  tkemtehes,  cf  whaUcerform  or  arranffemerU  they  mojf 
bet  may  be  drawn  dxrecUy  from  the  object  with  the  same  facility  as  tracing  them. 
The  operation  simply  consists  in  causing  a  small  bead  to  traverse  in  the  plane 
of  delmeation,  but  the  bead  cannot  make  any  movement  whatever  without  a 
pencil  mechaniodly  attached  to  it,  which  tsaces  down  on  paper,  lines  precisely 
corresponding  with  the  figure ;  in  other  words^  while  the  bead  traverses  over 
the  Unes  of  3ie  object,  the  pencil  movine  with  it  does  of  necessity  make  an 
aeeorate  perspective  drawing.  Fig.  2,  in  me  following  page,  gives  a  |>er8pectEva 
▼tew  of  one  of  the  forma  of  die  complete  instrument  in  the  manner  it  is  usedi 
except  that  the  legs  on  which  it  stands  are  cut  off  to  save^  space.  But  in 
order  that  the  reader  may  easily  comprehend  its  action,  we  rabjom  the  anowxed 
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diagrun,  illHitratiTs  of  the  principle.  The  initrument  cmiHiti  of  «  itraight 
bar  «  e,  movine  horiiontelly  on  two  rollen  tUacbed  to  the  Uble ;  ft  »m  two 
other  ban  fixed  at  rigbl  aoglei  to  the  b&r  e  t,  and  to  each  other,  the  former 


lying  on  the  drawing  p^wr  (horizontallv),  the  latter  placed  pcrpendiculaily  In 
the  plane  of  the  picture,  all  heioK  attached  together :  if  the  bar/  be  moved  to 
the  ruht  or  left,  the  Terticol  rod  7  will  glide  on  the  roller*  in  a  vertical  plane,  or 
the  pjane  of  delineation.  To  the  bar  f  is  adapted  a  alider  with  a  pencil  aaieen 
In  J^.  2 ;  to  thii  pencil  a  lilk  thread  u  iutened,  which  pave*  under  a  pulley  in 


the  comn  where  all  the  ban  meet ;  thence  it  prooeedi  npwardi,  parallel  to  the 
bu  I,  (at  which  part  it  carries  the  unall  head,)  and  finally  pattei  over  a  pulley 
at  the  top,  having  a  little  weight  which  fall*  down  the  bar  or  tube  1  attached  to 
iia  other  end. 

It  will  now  be  evident,  that  if  we  move  the  tlider  with  the  pencil  on  the 
horijMntal  tnr,  the  weight  attached  to  it  bv  means  of  the  lilk  thread  muit  riie 
or  fall  through  an  equal  apace,  and  with  it  the  bead  placed  upon  it;  and 
whether  the  pencil  he  mov^  to  the  ri^ht  or  left,  or  along  the  bar/,  the  bead 
muat  move  in  the  same  direction,  but  in  a  plane  at  riKbt  angle*  to  it  Having 
explained  theaetwo  motioni,  it  fbllowa  that  every  combination  of  them,  whether 
in  curred  or  straight  line*,  muat  be  similarly  performed  both  by  the  bead  and 

In  uaing  the  inatrument,  it  ia  requisite  to  arrange  the  sight-hole,  attached  to 
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die  bar  T,  (through  which  alone  the  operator  must  uae  his  eye  in  sketching,) 
and  the  poaition  S£  the  bead  on  the  thread,  ao  as  to  get  the  drawing  within  the 
limits  of  the  drawing  paper.  The  handle  which  is  attached  to  the  slider  with 
the  pencil  by  an  universal  joint,  must  now  be  moved  about,  causing  the  bead  to 
traverse  over  ever^  line  of  the  object,  which,  being  marked  down  by  the  pencil, 
we  have  a  fiM>«mile  of  the  motions  of  the  bead  on  the  plane  of  delineation. 
We  have  in  this  moat  ingenious  instrument  a  simple  and  eiefant  adaptation  of 
the  foundation  laws  of  the  science  of  perspective ;  it  may  be  called  a  teacher 
of  perspective  as  well  as  a  perq»ectograph.  These  instruments  are  constructed 
of  various  sixes,  and  packeo  in  cases,  including  a  book  of  instractions,  at  very 
moderate  charges.  They  are  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Holtnpfell,  of  Charing 
Cross,  in  the  l^t  sWle  of  workmanship. 

PETRIFACTIONS.  Stony  matters  deposited  either  in  the  way  of  incrusta- 
tion, or  within  the  cavities  of  organixed  substances,  are  called  petrifactions. 
Calcareous  earth  being  universally  diflused,  and  capable  of  solution  in  water, 
either  atone,  or  by  the  medium  of  carbonic  acid  or  sulphuric  acid,  which  are 
likewise  very  abundant,  is  deposited  whenever  the  water  or  the  acid  becomes 
dissipated.  Incrustations  of  limestone  or  of  selenite,  in  the  form  of  stalactites, 
or  dropstones,  are  formed  in  this  way,  from  the  roofs  of  caverns,  and  in  various 
other  situations.  Some  remarkable  observations  relating  to  petrifactions  are 
thus  given  by  Kirwan  :-— 

1.  That  those  of  shells  are  found  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  those 
of  fish  deeper,  and  those  of  wood  deepest.  Shells  in  specie  are  found  in  im- 
mense quantities  at  considerable  depths. 

2.  That  those  orvanio  substances  that  resist  putrefaction  most  are  frequently 
found  petrified,  sudi  as  shells  and  the  harder  species  of  woods :  on  the  con- 
trary, those  that  are  aptest  to  putrefy  are  rarely  found  petrified,  as  fish,  and  the 
softer  parts  of  animals,  Ac. 

3.  That  they  are  most  commonly  found  in  strata  of  marl,  chalk,  limestone, 
or  clay,  seldom  in  sandstone,  still  more  rarely  in  gypsum,  but  never  in  gneiss, 
granite,  basaltes,  or  sborl ;  but  they  sometimes  occur  among  pyrites,  and  ores 
of  iron,  copper,  and  silver,  and  almost  always  consist  of  that  species  of  earth, 
stone,  or  other  mineral  that  sunrounds  them,  sometimes  of  silex,  agate,  or  car- 
nelion. 

4.  lliat  they  are  found  in  climates  where  their  originals  could  not  have 
existed. 

5.  That  those  found  in  slate  or  day  are  compressed  and  flattened. 
PETROLEUM.    A  fluid  bitumen,  of  somewhat  greater  consistence  than 

naphtha,  of  a  black,  brown,  or  sometimes  dingy  men  colour.  By  exposure  to 
the  air,  it  assumes  the  consistence  of  tar,  and  is  uen  called  mineral  tar.  This 
substance  exudes  roontaueously  from  the  earth,  or  from  clefts  of  rocks,  and  is 
liound  nearly  in  ttl  countriea.  Near  Raneoon,  in  Pegu,  there  are  several 
hundred  wells  of  petroleuro,  which  are  carefully  preserved,  and  yield  annually 
400,000  hogiBheads.  At  Colebrook-dale,  in  Shropshire,  diere  is  a  considerable 
spring  of  petroleum,  from  which  large  iron  pipes  are  employed  to  convey  it  into 
mts  sunk  to  receive  it.  From  these  pits  it  is  conveyed  into  caldrons^  in  which 
It  is  boiled  until  it  attains  the  consistence  of  pitch.  Since  the  first  discovery  of 
this  substance,  diree  diflerent  springs  of  it  have  broken  out :  one  of  these  is 
near  the  celebrated  iron  bridge,  and  the  fluid  which  issues  from  it  is  almost 
pellucid,  but,  at  the  same  time,  thicker  than  treacle.  Petroleum  easilv  takes 
nre,  and  in  burning  vields  a  strong,  sharp,  and  somewhat  unpleasant  odour;  a 
thick  and  disagreeable  smoke.  In  cold  weather  it  congeals  in  the  open  air. 
It  is  used  instead  of  oil  for  lamps  in  some  places ;  also,  when  combined  with 
various  matters,  in  painting  timber,  and  is  supposed  to  check  and  prevent  the 
future  ravages  of  the  worm  upon  the  bottoms  di  shms  coated  with  it 

PEWTER,  which  is  commonly  called  itain  in  France,  and  generally  con- 
founded there  with  true  tin,  is  a  compound  metal,  the  basis  of  which  is  tin. 
The  best  sort  consists  of  tin,  alloyed  with  about  a  twentieth  or  less  of  copper,  or 
odier  metallic  bodies,  as  the  experience  of  the  workmen  has  shown  to  be  the  most 
conducive  to  the  improvement  of  its  hardness  and  colour,  such  as  lead,  mc, 
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bismuth,  and  antimony.  Tliere  are  three  sorts  of  pewter,  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  plate,  trifle,  and  ley-pewter.  The  first  was  formerly  much  used  for 
plates  and  dishes ;  of  the  second  are  made  the  pints,  quarts,  and  other  measures 
of  beer ;  and  of  the  ley-pewter,  wine  measures,  and  large  vessels.  The  best 
sorts  of  pewter  consist  of  17  parts  of  antimony  to  100  parts  of  tin;  but  Uie 
French  add  a  little  copper  to  this  kind  of  pewter.  A  very  fine  silver-looking 
metal  is  composed  of  100  pounds  of  tin,  8  of  antimony,  one  of  bismuth,  anS 
four  of  copper.  On  the  contrary,  the  ley-pewter,  by  comparing  its  specific 
gravity  with  those  of  the  mixture  of  tin  and  lead,  must  contain  more  than  a 
fifth  part  of  its  weight  of  lead. 

PHANTASMAGORIA.  The  exhibition  called  by  this  name  is  perfonned  by 
means  of  a  magic  lantern,  constructed  on  a  large  scale.  In  the  common  magic 
lantern  the  figures  are  painted  on  the  glass,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  glass  is  left 
transparent ;  but  in  the  phantasmagoria  the  whole  of  the  glass  is  made  opaque, 
except  the  space  taken  up  by  the  figures  painted  with  the  transparent  ocuours ; 
hence  this  difference  in  the  effect  is  produced,  that  no  light  falls  upon  the  screen 
but  what  passes  through  the  figures  themselves,  consequently  there  is  no  drcle  of 
light,  nor  any  thing  but  the  figures  on  the  screen.  Let  the  door  of  a  darkened 
room  in  which  the  exhibition  is  to  be  seen  be  set  wide  open,  and  its  place  sup- 
plied with  a  screen  of  thin  silk,  or  fine  linen,  or  of  paper  rendered  transparent 
From  the  outside  of  the  room  let  the  pictures,  painted  as  above  described,  be 
thrown  upon  the  screen,  of  a  very  minute  sixe.  They  will  immediately  be  seen 
within  the  room,  and,  though  remarkably  brilliant,  Uiey  will  be  supposed  to  be 
distant  by  the  spectators,  because  thev  see  nothing  but  the  light  wnich  comes 
from  them.  If  the  lantern  be  drawn  iMick  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  screen, 
the  images  become  gradually  enlaiged,  and  appear  to  approach  the  spectators, 
and  seem  pendant  in  the  air. 

PHARMACY.  The  art  of  preparing,  compounding,  and  preserving  medi- 
cines. The  established  and  authorized  modes  of  practising  this  important  art, 
are  to  be  found  in  those  books  called  pharmacopseias. 

PHAROS.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  a  lighthouse,  fVom  the  circumstance 
of  the  first  being  built  at  Pharos,  near  Alexanima.    See  Ligbthousx. 

PHONICS,  or  Acoustics.     A  science  which  treats  of  the  nature  and 
mode  of  propagation  of  sound.    Whenever  any  elastic  body  is  made  to  vibrate, 
it  produces  corresponding  vibrations  in  the  air  surrounding  it ;  these  acting  on 
the  ear,  cause  its  internal  parts  to  vibrate  and  excite  in  us  the  sensation  of 
sound.     From  the  necessity  of  air  to  the  conveyance  of  sound  in  ordinary 
experiments,  the  phenomena  of  sound  have  usually  been  considered  as  forming 
part  of  the  science  of  Pneumatics ;  but  the  entire  difference  of  its  results,  and 
Its  connexion  with  elastic  bodies  generally,  sufficiently  justify  its  claim  to  a 
separate  denomination.  That  sound  cannot  be  conveyed  from  one  part  of  space 
to  another  without  some  material  connexion,  is  well  ascertained,  and  may,  to  a 
certain  extent,  be  proved,  by  suspending  a  bell  within  a  glass  receiver  of  the 
air  pump,  and  exhausting  the  air ;  it  w2l  then  be  found  that  as  Uie  air  is  with- 
drawn, the  sound  of  the  bell  becomes  more  and  more  feeble,  so  that,  at  last,  it 
is  scarcely  audible.    That  air  is  not  the  only  conductor  of  sound  may  be  shown 
by  various  experiments.     If  a  heavy  mass  of  iron,  as  a  kitchen  poker,  be  sus- 
pended by  a  piece  of  twine,  the  two  ends  of  which  are  pressed  against  the  ears, 
and  the  poker  be  then  struck  against  any  metaUic  substance,  as  a  fender,  a 
sound  will  be  heard  of  so  great  intensity  as  to  resemble  the  tolling  of  a  belL 
If  two  stones  are  struck  against  each  other  under  water,  the  sound  may  be 
heard  at  a  great  dutance  by  plunging  the  head  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
water :  Dr.  Franklin  affirms  that  he  has  heard  it  in  this  way  at  the  distance  of 
half  a  mile.     Sounds  are  also  transmitted  to  great  distances  through  solid 
bodies.     If  a  slight  scratch  be  made  at  one  end  of  a  long  piece  of  timber,  and 
the  ear  be  applied  to  the  other,  a  distinct  sound  will  be  heard.    In  this  manner 
miners  hear  the  sounds  made  of  their  fellow-workmen,  and  thus  judge  of  their  direc- 
tion.    If  a  person  be  placed  at  one  end  of  a  series  of  metallic  tubes,  the  blows 
of  a  hammer  at  one  extremity  are  heard  distinctly  at  the  other,  two  sounds 
being  heard,  one  conducted  by  the  air,  and  the  other  by  the  mettJ.  To  show  that 
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Round  is  really  the  effect  of  vibrations  in  the  bounding  body,  carried  to  a  certain 
degree  of  rapidity,  a  long  string,  or  ^re,  may  be  stretched  by  a  small  weight ; 
the  vibrations  at  first  will  be  distinctly  seen,  and  may  be  counted  ;  but  in  this  ^ 
case  they  produce  no  perceptible  sound.     If  the  weight  which  extends  the  cord  * 
be  increased,  the  vibrations  become  more  rapid,  and  a  sound  a  heard  which 
becomes  more  acute  as  the  string  is  more  stretched. 

By  a  number  of  experiments  it  has  been  found  that  sound  travels  through 
the  air  with  a  velocity  of  about  1140  feet  in  a  second,  or  nearly  13  miles  in  a 
minute.  The  velocity  with  which  sound  travels  ma^  be  easily  proved  by  a 
simple  experiment  Let  a  gun  be  fired  at  a  given  mstant,  and  let  a  person 
placed  at  a  known  distance,  observe  the  time  elapsed  before  he  hears  the  report, 
and  this  will  determine  the  time  the  sound  has  been  travelling  over  the  given 
space.  By  knowing  the  velocity  with  which  sound  travels,  we  may  ascertain 
the  distance  of  a  thunder-cloud,  or  of  a  ship  in  distress.  Suppose  the  light 
from  a  gim  fired  at  a  distance,  or  from  a  flash  of  lightning  to  be  observed  at  a 
given  instant,  and  that  five  seconds  elapse  between  seeing  the  flash  and  hearing 
the  report ;  then  qjnce  the  motion  of  light  may  be  considered  as  instantaneous, 
the  time  of  seeing  the  flash  may  be  taken  as  the  instant  at  which  the  sound  sets 
out;  and  as  it  travels  1142  feet  in  a  second,  the  space  passed  over  in  five 
seconds  will  be  1142  +  5=5710  feet,  or  1  mile  and  430  feet,  which  will  be  the 
distance  of  the  object  from  which  the  sound  proceeds.  According  to  Dr. 
Thomas  Young,  the  velocity  of  sound,  on  an  average,  is  1130  feet  The  sound 
of  a  gun,  or  of  a  hammer,  is  equally  swift  in  its  motion ;  the  sofVest  whisper 
flies  as  swiftly  as  the  loudest  thunder.  The  equal  velocity  of  the  different  tones 
was  beautifiiUy  shown  by  Biot  in  experiments  on  the  pipes  of  the  aqueducts  at 
Paris,  a  distance  of  about  3000  feet ;  an  air  was  played  on  a  flute  at  one  extre- 
mity, and  listened  to  at  the  other  end,  and  the  time  was  perfectlv  preserved ; 
and  hence  the  equal  velocity  of  the  various  notes  was  demonstrated.  Different 
substances  transmit  sound  with  different  velocities.  If  the  velocity  in  air  be 
represented  by  1,  the  velocity  in  rain-water  will  be  4|,  in  sea- water  4Jj„  and  in 
brass  10|.  The  velocity  of  sound  is  uniform.  The  strength  of  sounds  is 
greatest  in  cold  and  dense  air,  and  least  in  that  which  is  warm  and  rarefied. 
Everv  point  against  which  the  pulses  of  sound  strike  becomes  a  centre,  from 
which  a  new  series  of  pulses  is  propagated  in  every  direction.  Sounds  may  be 
reflected  like  light,'  and  thus  xorm  what  is  termed  an  echo.  For  the  most 
powerful  echo  the  sounding  body  should  be  in  one  focus  of  the  ellipse,  which  is 
a  section  of  the  echoing  spheroid,  and  the  hearer  in  the  other.  An  echo  may, 
however,  be  heard  in  other  situations,  though  not  so  distinctly.  Thus  a  person 
often  hears  the  echo  of  his  own  voice ;  but  for  this  piurpose  he  should  stand  at 
least  63  or  64  feet  from  the  reflecting  obstacle.  At  the  common  rate  of  speaking, 
we  pronounce  about  seven  syllables  in  a  second ;  in  order,  therefore,  that  the 
echo  may  return  just  as  soon  as  three  syllables  are  expressed,  twice  the  distance 
of  the  speaker  from  the  reflecting  surface  must  be  equal  to  1000  feet ;  for  as 
sound  describes  1142  feet  in  a  second,  six-sevenths  of  that  space,  that  is,  1000 
feet  nearly,  will  be  described,  while  six,  half,  or  three  whole  syllables  are  pro- 
nounced ;  that  is,  the  speaker  must  stand  nearly  500  feet  from  the  obstacle.  In 
general,  the  distance  of  the  speaker  firom  the  echoing  surface  for  any  number  of 
syllables  must  be  equal  to  tlie  seventh  part  of  the  product  of  1142  feet  multi- 
plied by  that  number.  When  the  walls  of  a  passage,  or  of  an  unfurnished 
room,  are  smooth  and  perfectly  parallel,  any  explosion,  or  a  stamping  with  the 
foot,  communicates  an  impression  to  the  air,  which  is  reflected  fh>m  one  wall 
to  the  other,  and  from  the  second  to  the  ear,  by  which  reverberation  the  primi- 
tive sound  is  greatly  increased  in  intensity.  Sound,  like  light,  may  be  reflected 
from  several  places,  and  collected  in  one  point  as  into  a  focus,  and  it  will  be 
there  more  audible  than  at  the  place  from  wnence  it  proceeded.  On  this  prin- 
ciple the  whispering  gallery  is  constructed,  the  form  of  which  must  be  that  of 
a  concave  hemisphere.  Somewhat  similar  is  the  effect  of  speaking  and  hearing 
trumpets,  which,  by  reverberating  the  sounds  uttered  through  them,  increase 
their  intensity.  By  means  of  an  arrangement  of  these,  a  deceptive  acoustic 
experiment  was  exhibited,  an  idea  of  which  may  be  formed  by  the  following 
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■kelch.  It  va*  pretended  that  the  inTluM*  gbl  wa«  wMiin  the  lull  J;  and 
whEneret  a  pcma,  bj  applying  hia  month  to  either  of  the  tnuuMti  t,  pat  m 
quntion,  an  antwer  waa  returned  which  wemed  to  proCMd  from  the  ball,  m  Um 
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centre  of  which  the  iiiTiiible  being  wai  nippoced  to  leaide.  A  reference  to  llie 
cut  will  eiplain  the  manner  in  which  the  illuiion  was  accomplislied.  Ttie 
upper  iHirt  of  the  frame-work  ii  botlow ;  and  bv  meana  of  the  tube;  j,  passing 
tfarougii  the  leg  of  the  apparatus  and  floor  of  the  room  inlo  snotliei  chamber, 
communicBles  with  another  individual  h,  who  i<  to  repreient  llie  invisible  eii'l- 
Wbea  a  person  is  desirous  of  trying  the  experiment,  he  applies  liis  moulh  to 
either  of  the  trumpet-mouths  e  1 1  «,  and  Duts  his  question ;  the  sound  lo 
uttered  is  reflected  soai  to  past  through  the  holes//,  and  through  iJie  ]iipe  gg 
to  k,  where  it  is  heard  bv  tbe  person  who  is  then  listening.  A  reply  is  then 
|;i*en  through  the  tube  h  gg,  which,  coming  out  through  the  hole/,  is  received 
m  the  trumpel-monthi,  and  reflected  to  the  ear  of  the  inquirer  at  t.  The 
trumpets  being  suspended  by  nlken  stnngs,  no  visible  connexion  appears 
between  the  place  whence  the  sound  seems  to  proceed,  and  the  individual  who 
is  the  author  of  it ;  the  illusion  is  therefore  complete, 
rmed  by  the  pbos] ' 
aetallic  oxides.     The  phosphatci  a 


PHOSPHATES.     Salts  formed  by  the  phosphoric  acid  with  the  alkalies, 

earths,  and  metallic  o:  "'         —<'.--- 
twelve,  two  of  which  a: 


t  present  known   amount  t 
I  add   united  lo  tl 


PHOSPHITES.    Salu  formed  with  tbe  phosphon 
earths,  alkalies,  and  metallic  oxides. 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID.  The  base  of  this  acid,  or  the  acid  itself,  abounds 
in  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms.  In  tbe  mineral  kingdom  it  ia 
found  in  combmation  with  lead  in  the  green  lead  ore ;  witb  iron  in  the  boe- 
ores,  which  afford  cold-short  iron ;  and  more  especially  with  calcareous  earth  in 
several  kinds  of  atone.  Whole  mountains  in  the  province  of  Estramodurti,  in 
Spain,  are  composed  of  this  combination  of  phosphoric  add  and  lime.  In  the 
animal  kingdom  it  is  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  bodies  of  animals  wbich 
are  not  considerably  volatile  :  there  is  not,  in  all  probability,  any  part  of  these 
organized  beings  which  is  free  from  iL  It  has  been  obtained  from  blood,  flesh, 
both  of  land  and  water  animals ;  from  cheese ;  and  it  exists  in  large  quautitiee 
in  bones,  combined  in  calcareous  earth.  Urine  contains  it  not  only  in  a  disen- 
gaged state,  but  also  combined  with  ammonia. 

PHOSPHOROUS  ACID  is  prepared  by  exposing  phoiphonu  during  Mm* 
weeks  to  the  wdinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  Eren  in  winter  the 
phosphotua  undergoes  a  slow  combustion,  and  ii  gradually  changed  into  ■ 
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liquid  acid.  For  this  purpose  it  is  usual  to  put  small  pieces  of  phosphorus  on 
the  inclined  side  ol  a  glass  funnel,  through  which  the  liquor  that  is  formed 
drops  into  the  bottle  placed  to  receive  it.  From  an  ounce  of  phosphorus  about 
three  ounces  of  acid  liquor  may  be  thus  prepared. 

PHOSPHORUS.    A  substance  which  shines  by  ito  own  light    The  dis- 
covery of  this  singular  substance  was  accidentally  made  in  1677,  by  an  alchemist 
of  ILunburgh,  named  Brandt^  when  he  was  engaged  in  searching  for  the  philo- 
sopher's stone.   Mr.  Boyle  is  also  considered  to  have  discovered  it ;  he  commu- 
nicated the  process  to  Godfrey  Uankwit%  an  apothecary  of  London,  who,  for 
many  years,  supplied  Europe  with  phosphorus ;  and  hence  it  went  under  the 
name  of  English  phosphorus.    In  the  year  1774  the  Swedish  chemists,  Oahn 
and  Scheele,  made  the  important  discovery,  that  phosphorus  is  contained  in  the 
bones  of  animals ;  and  they  improved  the  process  for  procuring  it    The  most 
convenient  process  for  obtaining  it  seems  to  be  that  recommended  by  Fourcroy 
and  Vauquelin,  which  we  shul  transcribe.    Take  a  quantity  of  burnt  bones, 
and  reduce  them  to  powder :  put  100  parts  of  this  powder  into  a  porcelain  or 
stone-ware  basin,  and  dilute  it  with  four  times  its  weight  of  water ;  40  parts  of 
sulphuric  acid  are  then  to  be  added  in  small  portions,  taking  care  to  stir  the 
mixture  after  the  addition  of  every  portion.    A  violent  effervescence  takes 
place,  and  a  great  quantity  of  air  is  disengaged.    Let  the  mixture  remain  for 
twenty-four  hours,  stirring  it  occasionally  to  expose  every  part  of  the  -powder  to 
the  action  of  the  acid.  The  burnt  bones  consist  of  the  phosphoric  acid  and  lime ; 
but  the  sulphuric  acid  has  a  greater  affinity  for  the  lime  than  the  phosphoric  acid. 
The  action  of  the  sulphuric  uniting  with  the  lime,  and  the  separation  of  the 
phosphoric  acid,  occasion  the  effervescence.    The  sulphuric  acid  and  the  lime 
combine  together,  being  insoluble,  and  fall  to  the  bottom.    Pour  the  whole 
mixture  on  a  doth  filter,  so  that  the  liquid  part,  which  is  to  be  received  in  a 
porcelain  vessel,  may  pass  through.    A  white  powder,  which  is  the  insoluble 
sulphate  of  lime,  remains  on  the  filter.    Afker  uiis  has  been  repeatedly  washed 
witn  water,  it  may  be  thrown  away ;  but  the  water  is  to  be  added  to  that  part 
of  the  liquid  which  passed  through  the  filter.    Take  a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead 
in  water,  and  pour  it  gradually  into  the  liquid  in  the  porcelain  basin ;  a  white 
powder  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  the  sugar  of  lead  must  be  added  so  lonff  as  any 
precipitation  takes  place.    The  whole  is  to  be  again  poured  upon  a  filter,  and 
the  white  powder  which  remains  is  to  be  well  washed  and  aried  :  the  dried 
powder  is  then  to  be  mixed  with  one-sixth  of  its  weight  of  charcoal  powder. 
Put  this  mixture  into  an  earthenware  retort,  and  place  it  in  a  sand  bath,  with 
the  beak  plunged  into  a  vessel  of  water ;  apply  heat,  and  let  it  be  jg;radually 
increased  till  the  retort  becomes  red  hot     As  tne  heat  increases,  air-bubbles 
rush  in  abundance  through  the  beak  of  the  retort,  some  of  which  are  inflamed 
when  thev  come  in  contact  with  the  air  at  the  surface  of  the  water.    A  sub- 
stance at  fast  drops  out  similar  to  melted  wax,  which  congeals  nnder  the  water ; 
this  is  phosphorus.    To  have  it  quite  pure^  melt  it  in  warm  water,  and  strain  it 
several  times  through  a  piece  of  chamois  leather,  under  the  surface  of  the 
wat^.    To  mould  it  into  sticks,  take  a  glass  funnel  with  a  long  tube,  which 
must  be  stopped  with  a  cork ;  fill  it  with  water  and  put  the  phospnoms  into  it : 
immerse  the  funnel  in  boiling  water,  and  when  the  phosphorus  is  melted  and 
flows  into  the  tube  of  the  funnel,  then  plunge  it  into  cold  water ;  and  when  the 
phosphorus  has  become  solid,  remove  the  cork  and  push  the  phosphorus  from 
the  mould  with  a  piece  of  wood.    Thus  prepared,  it  must  be  preserved  in  dose 
vessels  containing  pure  water.    When  phosphorus  is  perfectly  pure  it  is  semi- 
transparent,  and  has  the  consistence  of  wax :  it  is  so  soft  that  it  may  be  cut 
with  a  knife.    Its  spedfic  gravity  is  firom  1.77  to  2.03.    It  has  an  acid  and 
disagreeable  taste,  and  a  peculiar  smell,  somewhat  resemblmg  earlic.     When  a 
stick  of  phosphorus  is  broken,  it  exhibits  some  appearance  of  crystallixation. 
The  cr3^tals  are  needle-shaped,  or  long  octahedrons ;  but  to  obtain  them  in  their 
most  perfect  state,  the  surface  of  the  phosphorus,  just  when  it  becomes  solid, 
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is  therefore  necessary  to  preDerve  it  in  a  dark  place.  At  the  temperature  of 
90o  it  becomes  liquid ;  and  if  air  be  entirely  excluded,  it  evaporates  at  219®, 
and  boils  at  554o ;  at  the  temperature  of  43<*  or  44®  it  gives  out  a  white  smoke, 
and  is  luminous  iii  the  dark ;  this  is  a  slow  combustion  of  the  phosphorus,  which 
becomes  more  rapid  as  the  temperature  is  raised  When  phosphorus  is  heated 
to  the  temperature  of  148o,  it  takes  fire*  bums  with  a  bright  flame,  and  sends 
out  a  great  quantity  of  white  smoke.  Phosphorus  enters  into  combination  with 
oxygen,  azote,  hydrogen,  and  carbon ;  it  is  soluble  in  oils,'  and,  when  thus  dis- 
solved, forms  what  has  been  called  liquid  phosphorusi  which  may  be  rubbed  on 
the  face  and  hands  without  injury ;  it  dissolves,  too,  in  ether,  and  a  very  beau- 
tiful experiment  consists  in  pourinff  this  phosphoric  ether  in  small  portions,  and 
in  a  dark  place,  on  the  surface  of  hot  water.  The  phosphoric  matches  consist 
of  phosphorus,  extremely  dry,  minutely  divided,  and  perhaps  a  little  oxyeeniied. 
The  simplest  mode  of  making  them  is  to  put  a  httle  phosphorus,  dried  liy 
blotting-paper,  into  a  small  phial ;  heat  the  phial,  and  when  the  phosphorus  is 
melted,  turn  it  round,  so  that  the  phosphorus  may  adhere  to  the  sides.  Cork 
the  phial  closely,  and  it  is  prepared.  On  putting  a  common  sulphur-match  into 
a  bottle,  and  stirring  it  about,  the  phosphorus  will  adhere  to  the  match,  and  will 
take  fire  when  brought  into  the  air. 

PHOSPHURETS.  Substances  formed  by  an  union  of  the  alkalies,  earths, 
and  metallic  oxides,  with  phosphorus.    Thus  we  have  phosphuret  of  lime. 

PHOTOMETER.  An  instrument  designed  to  exhibit  the  difierent  quan- 
tities of  light,  especially  in  bodies  illuminated  in  different  degrees.  In  Lesslie's 
photometer,  the  essential  part  is  a  glass  tube,  like  a  reversed  S3rphon,  whose 
two  branches  should  be  equal  in  height,  and  terminated  by  balls  of  eoual 
diameter :  one  of  the  balls  is  of  black  enamel,  and  the  other  of  common  glass, 
into  which  is  put  some  sulphuric  acid,  tinged  with  carmine.  The  motion  of  the 
liquid  is  measured  by  means  of  a  graduated  scale;  the  zero  is  situated  towards  the 
top  of  the  branch  that  is  terminated  by  the  enamelled  ball.  The  use  of  this 
instrument  is  founded  upon  the  principle,  that  when  the  light  is  absorbed  by  a 
body,  it  produces  a  heat  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  absorption.  When  the 
instniment  is  exposed  to  the  solar  rays,  those  ravs  that  are  absorbed  by  the 
dark  colour  heat  the  interior  air,  which  causes  the  liquor  to  descend  at  first  with 
rapidity  in  the  corresponding  branch.  But  as  a  part  of  the  liquor  which  had 
introduced  itself  by  means  of  the  absorption  is  dissipated  by  radiation,  and  as 
the  difference  between  the  quantity  of  the  heat  lost  and  that  of  the  heat  acquired 
goes  on  diminishing,  there  will  be  a  point  where  (these  two  points  having 
become  equal)  the  instrument  will  be  stationary,  and  the  intensity  of  the 
incident  light  is  then  estimated  by  the  number  of  degrees  which  the  liquor  has 
nm  over. 

Mr.  Ritchie,  of  Nain,  has  constructed  a  very  simple  photometer,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  Bougier.  It  consists  of  a  rectangular  box,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  or 
two  inches  square,  open  at  both  ends,  and  blackened  within  for  the  purpose  of 
absorbing  irregular  liehL  Two  rectangular  pieces  of  plain  mirror  are  placed 
within  the  box,  at  right  angles  with  each  other,  and  at  an  angle  of  45<>  with  the 
sides  of  the  box.  A  rectangular  opening  is  cut  in  the  upper  side  or  lid  of  the 
box,  about  an  inch  long  and  an  eighth  broad,  and,  passing  over  the  line  formed 
by  the  intersection  of  the  two  mirrors,  is  half  over  the  one  and  half  over  the 
other ;  the  aperture  is  to  be  covered  with  a 
slip  of  fine  tissue,  or  oiled  paper.  When 
used,  it  is  to  be  placed  in  the  same  straight 
line,  between  the  two  flames  to  be  compared, 
they  being  distant  six  or  eight  feet  from 
each  other,  and  is  to  be  moved  until  the  disc 
of  paper  is  equally  illuminated  by  the  two 
flames.   The  illuminating  powers  of  the  two 

flames  will  then  be  directl^  as  the  squares  of  their  distances  from  the  middle 
of  the  photometer.  In  viewing  the  illuminated  disc,  it  is  well  to  look  at  it 
through  a  prismatic  box,  about  eight  inches  long  blackened  within,  to  absorb 
strong  light.     Sometimes,  instead  of  using  mirrors  and  ^he  paper-screen,  the 
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inclined  planes  are  covered  with  white  paper,  and  looked  at  directly  through 
the  aperture.  However  the  inatrament  he  used,  a  mean  of  several  observations 
should  be  taken,  the  instrument  being  turned  round  each  time.  When  the 
lights  are  of  different  colours,  the^ilan  Mr.  Ritchie  recommends  is,  to  cover  the 
rectangular  opening  in  the  instrament  with  a  piece  of  fine  white  paper,  printed 
distinctly  wilh  a  small  tvpe;  the  paper  is  to  be  brushed  over  with  oil,  and  then  the 
inatmment  bein^  placed  oetween  the  lights,  they  are  to  be  moved  till  the  printing 
can  be  read  contmuously  alonff  the  paper  with  e^ual  ease  on  the  one  side  as  on  the 
other.  In  the  second  form,  the  prmted  paper  is  to  be  pasted  on  the  mirrors,  or 
the  inclined  surfaces  against  which  they  lie,  and  is  then  to  be  read  through  the 
opening.  It  is  advantageous  to  enlarge  the  openings  in  these  applications  of 
printed  paper. 

PIANO-FORTE.  A  musical  instrument,  resembling  the  harpsichord,  (of 
which  it  is  an  improvement,)  in  which  the  tone  is  produced  by  hammers,  infitead 
of  auills,  upon  the  strings.  Of  all  the  keyed  instruments,  as  observed  in  the 
Oxford  Encydoptedioy  the  piano-forte  seems  to  merit  the  preference,  on  account 
of  the  superior  tone,  sweetness,  and  variety,  of  which,  by  the  ingenuity  of 
British  artists,  it  has  now  become  susceptible.  It  was,  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  that  hammer-harpsicords  were  invented  at  Florence,  of 
which  there  is  a  description  in  the  Qiornale  d* Italioy  1711.  The  invention  made 
but  a  slow  progress;  the  first  that  was  brought  to  England  was  by  Father  Wood, 
an  English  monk  at  Rome.  The  tone  of  this  instrument  was  so  superior  to  that 
produced  by  quills,  with  the  additional  power  of  producing  all  the  shades  of 
piano  and  forte  by  the  finger,  that  though  tlie  touch  and  mechanism  were 
so  imperfect  that  nothing  qmck  could  be  executed  upon  it,  yet  the  Dead  March 
in  Saul,  and  other  solemn  and  pathetic  strains,  when  executed  with  taste  and 
feeling,  by  a  master  a  little  accustomed  to  the  touch,  excited  equal  wonder  and 
delight  in  the  hearers.  Backers,  a  harpsichord-maker,  constructed  several  piano- 
fortes ;  and  although  he  improved  the  mechanism  in  several  respects,  he  failed 
in  the  tone.  After  the  arrival  of  John  C.  Bach  in  this  country,  and  the  estap- 
blishment  of  his  concert,  in  conjunction  with  Abel,  all  the  harpsichord-makers 
tried  their  mechanical  powers  upon  piano-fortes ;  but  the  first  attempts  were 
always  on  the  large  sise,  till  Zump^,  a  German,  constructed  small  piano-fortes, 
of  the  shape  and  size  of  the  original,  of  which  the  tone  was  very  sweet,  and  the 
touch,  with  a  little  use,  equid  to  any  degree  of  rapidity.  Pohlman,  whose  in- 
struments were  very  infenor  in  tone,  fabricated  a  great  number  for  such  persons 
as  Zump^  was  unable  to  supply.  Large  piano-fortes  afterwards  received  great 
improvements  in  the  mechanism  by  Merlin,  and,  in  the  tone,  by  Broad  wood, 
Stoddart,  Clementi,  and  others.  The  harsh  scratching  of  the  quills  of  a 
harpsichord  can  now  no  longer  be  borne.  A  great  number  of  improvements 
have  been  made  of  late  years,  which  have  been  the  subjects  of  numerous 
patents.    Some  of  these  we  now  proceed  to  notice. 

The  first  which  presents  itself  to  our  attention  is  the  patented  inq>rovement 
of  Mr.  Wheatstone,  of  Jermyn-street,  for  augmenting  the  tone  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  drums,  or  similar  vibrating  surfaces,  against  which  the  sounds  elicited 
reverberate;  these,  it  is  said,  not  only  augment  the  tone,  but  improve  the 
melody.  For  this  purpose,  wooden  frames  are  fitted  to  the  inside  of  the  instru- 
ments, upon  whicn  is  tightly  stretched  paper,  parchment,  vellum,  or  similar 
substances,  which  constitute  the  drum.  These,  being  placed  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  sounding-boards  of  the  instruments,  are  powerfiiUy  acted  upon  by  the 
vibration  of  the  notes  given  out;  and  to  conduct  the  sound  elicited  with  greater 
effect  to  the  ears  of  the  auditory,  trumpet-shaped  apertures  are  made  through 
the  cases  of  the  instruments. 

To  give  to  piano-fortes  the  rich  and  lengthened  tones  of  the  violin,  a  patent 
was  tM^en  out  by  Mr.  Todd.  This  is  effected  by  the  pressure  of  the  foot  of  the 
player  upon  a  pedal,  which  puts  in  motion  an  endless  band  (furnished  with 
powderea  resin),  which  is  made  to  rub  against  the  particular  wire  in  connexion 
with  the  key  that  is  depressed  by  the  fineer  of  the  player ;  and  thus  the  same 
effect  is  produced  as  by  the  bow  over  the  strings  of  the  violin.  Instruments 
so  constructed  will  therefore  have  two  distinct  sets  of  tones ;   that  is,  when  the 
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peddl  i«  icted  upon,  tlu  leaothened  Bud  beaatiful  Iddm  of  th«  Tiolin  will  b« 
pTDduo«d ;  without  it,  thou  of  the  ordinary  pisna 

The  iovenlion  i*  not,  however,  confioed  to  piano-fortn,  but  to  all  other 
iiiilnimetiti  wherein  the  fouodi  are  produced  by  the  vibration  of  wirei,  or 
■tringi  of  catgut  i  hut  the  matt  eligible  inatnimeot  for  ill  ■ppUcatiai),  ii  the 

Siano,  more  especially  ihoH  of  the  upright  or  cabinet  kind.  The  annexed 
Ingram  we  have  therefore  iclectsd  from  tbe  epecifiealion,  to  esfdain  the  eon- 
■tniction  and  roodet  of  action  of  thia  infenioui  ooDtiivanoe,  when  applied  to 
pianu-forie*  of  tlie  latter  deacriptiun.  The  figure  give*  a  vertical  ucaon  of  the 
parti  thua  a  ihowi  one  of  the  wirei  itrelcbia  aeroM  the  bridgei,  by  meani  of 
teuMon  piiii  orer  lb*  body  of  the  initrumenL     ec  ii  an  endleu  band  revolving 


mwr  two  cylinden,  which  ue  act  in  motion  I9  the  beadle  d,  operated  upon  by 
the  pedal ;  thi»  band  ia  t«  be  made  of  cloth,  calgut,  or  other  material  capable 
of  holdmg  powdered ro»in.  ee\»  a  frame  of  wood  on  which  ia  made  to  torn  a 
■winging  piece/  and  there  are  aa  many  of  iheae  framei  and  minging  piece*  a* 
there  are  keyi  to  the  initrumenL  On  each  swinging  piece  are  fixed  wire^  bent 
in  the  manner  «hown ;  their  end*  are  reduced  to  a  conical  figure  to  form  centre*, 
upon  which  revolve  gmsll  braaa  rollers,  ai  that  at^.  h  i*  one  of  the  key*  of 
the  initrument  moving  on  it*  fulcrum  pin,  and  it*  two  atop*  are  ihvnn  at  ti; 
a  verlical  atem  of  woodj  it  fixed  into  the  key,  carrying  above  it,  in  a  boriicm' 
tal  wwtton,  a  wire  k,  which  acta  Upon  the  awinging  piece/,-  the  wire  £  ii  fixed 
to  the  atem>  by  me^na  of  nuta  placed  on  eitber  aide  of  the  *tero,  which  acrew 
on  to  tlie  end  of  the  wire,  and  by  tbeie  mean*  the  extent  of  motion  to  b«  given 
to  the  awtogine;  piece  i*  regulated.  It  will  now  be  leeu  that  when  any  key  i* 
depreaaed  by  the  finger  of  the  player,  the  little  hraaa  roller  g  ij  pre«Md  agamM 
the  endlcta  hand,  which,  bending  it  a  little  out  of  the  tight  line,  cauae*  it  to 
rah  againit  the  wire  a,  and  thereby  produce  a  aimilar  e^t  to  the  drawing  of 
the  bow  over  the  alringa  of  a  violin. 
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The  next  invention  vliich  we  shall  notice  is  that  of  Mr.  James  Stewart,  of 
George>9treet,  Euston-square,  who  had  a  patent  for  it  in  1830.  It  will  be 
observed  that  there  are  several  motions  connected  with  the  operations  of  a  piano 
which  require  great  precision  a^  to  their  time,  duration,  and  intensity  of  action. 
The  hammer  must  he  made  to  strike  the  string  at  the  same  instant  that  the  damper 
is  withdrawn,  and  the  hammer  having  done  its  dutj  must  be  instantly  removed 
(even  before  the  finger  of  the  performer  has  left  the  key,)  from  the  string,  to 
allow  the  vibration  to  take  place,  and  then  the  damper  must  return  to  stop  the 
vibration  of  the  string  the  moment  that  the  finger  is  withdrawn  from  the  key. 
Now  as  all  the  motions  must  be  obtained  by  a  very  slight  touch  of  the  finger, 
and  without  any  noise,  the  levers  and  connecting  rods,  by  which  they  are  trans- 
mitted from  the  keys  to  the  strings,  become  important  considerations  with 
piano-forte  makers,  and  Mr.  Stewart  has  simplified  the  action,  and  rendered  it 
more  certain,  by  the  introduction  of  a  short  lever  placed  over,  and  parallel  with 
the  interior  end  of  the  finger  lever.  This  lever  being  short,  and  jomed  near  its 
movable  end  by  a  small  connecting  brass  rod  to  the  finger  lever,  furnishes  in 
itself  the  requiKd  variety  of  motions,  by  placing  the  rods  which  act  upon  the 
hammer,  damper,  &c.  at  difierent  distances  firom  the  fulcrum  on  which  it  turns. 
In  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Stewart  has  introduced  an  improved  inclined  plane  for 
receiving  the  tail  of  the  hammer,  and  stopping  it  silently,  after  it  has  struck  the 
string. 

To  obviate  the  objections  which  have  been'raised  to  the  elevated  casing  of  the 
upright  or  cabinet  piano-fortes,  especially  those  whose  fronts  are  covered  with 
suk,  which  have  a  tendency  to  deaden  the  voice  in  aise  of  accompaniment, 
Mr.  Simon  Thompson,  of  i  armouth,  has  contrived  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
any  portion  of  the  instrument  rising  above  the  locking  board,  so  that  the  top  of 
the  instrument  is  flat  like  a  table.  This  object  he  efiTects  by  lowering  the  string 
frame,  till  its  upper  surface  coincides  with  tlie  top  of  the  locking  board,  and 
making  the  keys  bent  levers,  turning  twice  at  right  angles  between  the  fulcrum 
on  which  they  move,  and  the  extremities  which  act  upon  the  hammers.  On 
the  inner  ends  of  each  key,  rests  an  upright  guide  wire,  or  slight  rod,  and 
to  this  are  attached  various  projecting  pieces  which  actuate  the  hammers,  the 
dampers,  &e.  much  in  the  usual  manner;  so  that  this  improvement,  which  is  a  very 
important  one,  is  obtained  without  in  tho  smallest  degree  altering  the  other 
parts  of  the  instrument 

The  spirit  of  improvement  in  this  interesting  branch  of  art  seems  recently  to 
have  equally  pervaded  our  transatlantic  brethren.  In  the  Jounud  of  the  FrankUn 
IiuiUtUet  (which  contains  accounts  of  all  the  American  patents,)  we  observe  ono 
by  Mr.  Jesse  Thompson,  of  New  York,  dated  October,  1830,  for  an  improvement 
in  the  action  of  the  upright  piano-forte,  some  points  in  which  our  own  manu- 
facturers may  deem  worthy  or  adoption  in  a  modified  form.  The  following  daim 
attached  to  the  specification  of  this  patent,  will  fiive  to  those  acquainted  with 
the  subject  a  general  idea  of  the  variations  introduced  in  this  action.  "  What 
I  claim  as  new,  and  as  my  own  invention,  is,  first,  the  application  of  the  finger 
lever  directly  to  the  foot  of  the  connecting  rod,  dispensing  with  the  jack,  springs, 
and  all  intermediate  gearing.  By  this  more  immediate  operation  of  the  finger 
on  the  hammer,  no  time  is  loet  between  the  touch  and  the  blow ;  the  action  is 
more  controllable  bv  the  finger;  the  blow  is  quicker,  and  more  powerfiil;  the 
hammer  can  never  block ;  it  relieves  less  from  the  strings  and  requires  much 
less  depth  of  touch.  The  simplicity  of  its  construction  renders  the  work  much 
eheaper,  and  less  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  than  any  knawn  action.  From  this 
perfection  of  the  action,  I  have  been  able  to  render  the  span  of  the  natural 
action  to  six  and  a  half  inches,  and  the  others  in  proportion,  witliout  in  any 
degree  interfrring  with  a  clear  and  rapid  execution :  or  the  common  ^an  of 
the  octave  may  be  retained.  Second,  the  placing  the  dampers  below  the 
hammer  rail,  by  which  position  the  dampers  fall  on  the  brass  strings  near  the 
middle  of  them,  and  thus  more  instantaneously  and  effectually  stop  their  vibra- 
tion, and  may  be  raised  by  the  simpler  and  cheaper  modes  herein  specified." 

lie  introduction  of  cast  iron  into  the  framing  of  piano>fortes,  in  lieu  of  the 
cumbrous  masses  of  wood  previously  used,  to  resist  the  powerful  tension  of  no 
many  whres,  was  a  great  modem  improvement,  to  which  we  believe  we  stand 
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indebted  to  M.  Fleyel  and  Co.,  of  Paris.    At  the  preient  time  the  anbatitutlon 
of  metal  for  wood  ii  genera]. 

This  part  of  the  mechanum  was  considerably  improved  by  Mr.  J.^.  Schwieso, 
of  Regent-street^  for  which  he  obtamed  a  patent  in  1831.  The  string  board  of 
the  piano-forte  is  secured  between  a  stout  cast  iron  frame,  and  to  the  latter  is 
cast  a  projecting  plate,  through  which  the  tuning  pins  pass.  These  tuning  pins 
are  made  of  steel,  their  lower  ends  are  turned  cylindrical,  for  coiline  the  ends  of 
the  wire,  and  the  upper  ends  are  made  square  for  ihe  reception  of  the  key.  To 
give  these  tightening  pins  the  reauisite  friction  to  retain  any  required  degree 
of  tension  on  the  stnngs,  and  enaole  them  to  be  turned  with  faciJity,  they  are 
tapped  below  the  square  head  to  receive  a  nut,  which  screws  against  the  upper 
siae  of  the  projecting  plate,  and  they  have  underneath  a  collar  and  washer,  wiuch 
are  drawn  against  the  plate  by  the  action  of  the  nut  above,  leather  washers  being 
also  interposed  to  give  a  degree  of  elasticity  to  the  bearing  parts.  To  produce  the 
requisite  triction,  the  nuts  are  screwed  up ;  and  in  order  that  the  pins  may  be 
turned  at  pleasure,  without  altering  the  friction  by  which  they  are  held,  each  nut 
is  perforated  with  two  holes,  and  the  square  ke^  which  fits  over  the  square  heads 
has  at  its  extremity  two  projecting  pins,  which  enter  the  holes  in  the  nuts, 
and  therefore  turn  the  pins  and  nuts  together  without  dtering  the  friction. 
Mr.  Schwieso  applies  tightening  pins  of  this  kind  to  the  harp  and  violin. 

Since  the  introduction  of  cast-iron  frames  for  piano-fortes,  considerable 
expense  has  been  incurred  in  drilling  the  holes  for,  and  fitting  in  the  pins,  so 
as  to  give  them  the  properties  mentioned  in  Mr.  Schwieso's  patent  To  remedy 
these  inconveniences,  Mr.  W.  Allen,  of  Catherine-street,  Strand,  casts  two  dove- 
tailed grooves  alone  that  end  of  the  frame  where  the  tightening  pins  are  to  be 
inserted,  into  which  he  drives  pieces  of  wood  of  a  corresponding  shape,  to  fill 
up  the  dovetailed  erooves,  and  to  receive  the  tuning  pins.  It  is  evident,  that  by 
this  infl;eniou8  and  simple  contrivance,  the  expense  of  manufacture  will  be 
diminished,  and  the  instnimcnts  will  be  improvea. 

Self-acting  Piano-fortes  have  of  late  years  been  introduced :  they  combine  the 
most  rapid  and  brilliant  execution  with  distinctness  and  neatness.  Their  bar- 
monv  is  necessarily  more  full  than  can  be  produced  by  eight  fingers,  the  elements 
of  chords  having  no  other  limit  than  the  extent  of  its  scale ;  the  time  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  perfectly  equable  throughout,  yet  where  pathos  is  to  be 
expressed,  the  time  can  be  accelerated  or  retarded  m  any  degree. 

The  mechanism  of  a  self-acting  piano-forte  usually  or  principaUy  consbts  of 
a  cylinder  turning  horizontally  on  its  axie^  acted  upon  by  a  coiled  spring,  and 
regulated  by  a  fly-wheel.  On  the  surface  of  the  cylinder,  a  determined  arrange- 
ment of  brass  pins  is  formed,  each  of  which,  in  passing  under  a  rank  of  levers, 
elevates  one  end  of  the  required  lever,  and  depresses  the  other.  The  depressed 
end  pulls  down  with  it  a  slender  rod,  which  is  connected  by  a  slide  with^the  tail 
of  a  bent  lever,  on  the  further  end  of  which  is  the  hammer  which  str&es  the 
string.  The  slide  can  be  shifted  further  from,  or  nearer  to  the  axis,  on  which  the 
hammer  lever  turns,  and  thus  the  stroke  of  the  hammer  is  made  feeble  or  strong 
to  any  required  degree.  When  wound  up,  the  instrument  will  continue  to  play 
for  a  considerable  time ;  and  it  is  provided  with  a  bench  of  keys  like  the  ordi- 
nary piano-forte,  so  that  a  person  may  accompany  the  instrument,  or  play  a 
duet  with  it 

A  very  beautiful  instrument  of  this  kind  we  have  seen,  that  was  manufac- 
tured bv  Clementi  and  Co. ;  it  had  two  barrels,  each  of  which  played  nine  tunes. 
The  velocity  was  regulated  by  two  revolving  balls,  similar  to  the  governor  of  a 
steam-engine. 

Messrs.  Rolfe  and  Sons,  of  Cheapside,  have  distinguished  themselves  in  this 
branch  of  art  by  several  improvements,  which  were  the  subject  of  a  recent  patent 
These  improvements  tliey  divide  into  three  sections ;  and  their  self-Actine  piano- 
fortes are  constructed  either  with  the  first  section  only,  or  with  the  first  ana  second 
section  combined,  or  with  the  three  sections  united.  The  first  section  consists  of  a 
new  apparatus  for  effecting  the  transitions  of  forte  and  j»a»o,  by  which  means  the 
difficulty  of  producing  those  desirable  changes  is  removed,  by  transferring  the 
mechamcal  action  from  the  weakest  and  most  uncertain  part  of  the  arrangement, 
vis.  the  cylinder,  to  the  more  powerful  and  certain  action  of  the  engine,  by  which 
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transfer  the  liability  to  derangement  in  Instrumenta  intended  for  exportation  is 
avoided.  To  this  branch  of  their  patent,  Messrs.  Rolfe  and  Sons  have  annexed 
a  hand  movement,  or  register,  by  which  the  existing  arrangement,  or  distribu- 
tion otforie  and  piano^  may  at  any  time  be  changed,  or  altered  to  suitparticular 
views,  or  may  at  an^  moment  be  removed  from  the  government  oi  the  self- 
acting  apparatus  which  produces  the  eflfect,  and  be  operated  upon  by  the  handy 
and  again  be  restored  to  the  contrd  of  the  machine,  at  pleasure. 

The  second  section  consists  of  a  new  barrel  movement  for  chancing  the  tunes, 
which  is  effected  by  the  introduction  of  an  inclined  plane,  which  forms  an 
abutment  for  the  ax&  of  the  cylinder.  This  plane  is  divided  into  eight  portions^ 
and  is  moved  by  a  radial  lever  upon  a  pinion,  which  by  its  rotation  one  revola> 
tion  moves  upon  a  second  dial  an  index  to  the  extent  of  one  eighth  of  its  cir- 
cumference, moving  the  inclined  plane  to  a  proportionate  extent  By  this 
simple  arrangement  the  motions  are  rendered  very  steady  and  accurate,  and 
eight  distinct  airs  may  thus  be  performed. 

The  third  section  consists  in  the  application  of  a  set  of  dampers  to  the  sell^ 
performing  action,  which  are  altogetner  independent  of  the  dampers ;  so  that 
each  note  of  the  self-acting  or  mechanical  part  of  the  instrument,  in  common 
with  each  particular  note  of  the  finger  action,  possesses  its  appropriate  damper, 
connected  with  and  identified  by  its  kindred  note,  hammers,  or  keys,  and  acting 
simultaneously  therewith.  In  conjunction  with  the  application  of  the  meohar 
nical  dampers,  suitable  staples  are  introduced  into  the  cylinders,  which,  acting 
upon  each*particular  damper  as  occasion  may  require,  suspends  its  operation,  and 
enables  them  to  retain  the  vibration  of  any  given  note,  or  the  root  and  relative 
intervals  of  harmonious  combinations,  in  uie  same  manner  as  the  finger  of  a 
performer  sustains  the  vibration  of  chords,  whose  existence  is  to  be  prolonged 
by  continued  pressure  of  the  keys,  according  to  Uie  duration  expressed  by  the 
determined  value  given  to  them  by  the  author  in  the  composition  performed. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  whole  set  of  mechanical  dampers  are  occasionally  raised 
by  the  cylinder,  according  to  circumstances,  in  order  to  produce  the  CTect,  or 
full  sweu,  of  the  open  pedal  when  moved  by  the  foot  of  the  performer. 

PIER.  A  strong  erection  jutting  into  the  sea,  for  affording  shelter  to 
shipping  and  small  craft,  or  ior  the  convenience  of  landing  goods  and  paa- 
eengers.  For  the  former  purpose  they  are  usually  constructed  of  very  massive 
and  durable  materials,  wrought  together  in  the  most  solid  manner;  such  as 
immense  stones,  dovetailed  into  eacn  other,  and  cramped  with  iron,  being  sujh 
ported  on  the  outside  by  large  piles  driven  into  the  ground,  and  stronglv  framed 
together  b^  several  rows  of  cross  pieces.  A  rocky  point  is  generally  chosen  (if 
to  be  obtamed)  for  joining  the  pier  to  the  land ;  the  other  end  is  extended  out 
into  the  sea,  either  in  a  right  line  or  a  curve,  but  more  generally  the  latter,  to 
form  an  enclosed  harbour  for  shipping  within  the  curve.  Breakwaters  are  more 
frequently  in  straight  lines ;  chain-piers  are  also  straight,  as  that  at  Brighton : 
the  construction  ofthese  isprecisely  similar  to  suspension  bridges.  See  BridgS. 

PIERS,  of  a  Bridge.    Tne  walls  or  masses  from  which  the  arches  spring. 

PIERS,  m  BmUUng  and  Architecture,  The  wall  interposed  between  two 
windows ;  also  the  buttresses  or  masses  of  wall  raised  to  strengthen  buildings. 

PILE-ENGINE.  A  machine  for  driving  piles  into  the  ground,  to  make  a 
solid  foundation  for  buildings,  the  construction  of  piers,  wharis,  &c.  As  these 
engines  are  of  every»day  observation,  and  are  figured  in  all  previous  works  of 
this  nature,  we  shaU  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  verbal  description.  By  means 
of  the  mechanism  of  a  common  crane,  a  heavy  iron  weight,  called  the  ram,  is 
raised  perpendicularly  between  two  lofty  guides  of  timber,  framed  together  at 
the  top  and  lateralljr,  dear  of  the  ram.  Just  as  the  ram  attains  to  its  highest 
elevation,  a  projecting  lever  from  the  hook  to  which  the  ram  is  suspended  meets 
with  a  fixed  obstruction  to  its  upward  passage,  that  bends  the  lever  downwards, 
and  thus  unhooks  the  ram,  which,  falling  from  a  great  height,  strikes  the  head 
of  the  pile  with  tremendous  force,  driving  it  into  the  ground.  The  hook  and 
chain  now  descend,  and  the  hook,  coming  in  contact  with  the  top  of  the  ram, 
locks  itself  thereto  again  by  means  of  a  spring  or  lever-cacth,  when  it  is  drawn 
up  again  to  repeat  the  operation. 
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PIN.  A  well-known  little  inBtrument,  chiefly  used  to  adjust  or  fasten  the 
clothes  of  women  and  children.  Although  consisting  of  merely  a  piece  of  wire, 
with  a  head  and  a  point,  great  mechanical  ingenuity  has  heen  exercised  to 
perfect  its  construction  at  a  cheap  rate ;  but  such  is  the  extent  of  the  con- 
sumption, and  consequent  importance  of  the  manufacture  of  pins,  that  there  are 
many  establishments  where  upwards  of  two  tons,  containing  about  20,000,000 
in  number,  are  made  weekly.  The  ordinary  method  of  making  pins  has  been 
thus  described  by  various  authors  on  the  subject.  Brass  wire,  drawn  to  the 
requured  size,  is  straightened  by  drawine  it  between  steel  pins,  set  in  a  xigzag 
form  upon  a  bench,  and  afterwards  cut  mto  such  lengths  fts  will  eaeh  make  six 
pins  or  the  required  size.  These  lengths  are  pointed  at  the  ends  by  boys,  who 
sit  each  with  two  small  grindstones  before  him,  turned  by  a  wheel.  Taking  up 
a  handful,  he  applies  the  wires  to  the  coarsest  of  the  two  stones,  moving  them 
round  at  the  same  time,  and  in  such  a  position  as  to  produce  evenly-rounded 
and  well-tapered  conical  points,  which  are  perfected  and  sharpenea  bv  him 
afterwards  upon  the  smooUier  stone.  A  lad  of  twelve  years  of  age  will  thus 
point  16,000  in  an  hour.  The  length  of  a  pin  is  then  cut  off  each  end  of  the 
pointed  wire,  and  the  remaining  portion  of  wire  is  treated  in  a  similar  manner, 
successively,  until  the  six  pins  of  each  lensth  have  been  pointed.  The  next 
operation  is  heading,  or  rattier  *'head-spinmng;"  the  heads  bein^  prepared  for 
subsequent  putting  on,  by  winding  a  finer  wire  around  another  wure  of  the  siae 
of  the  pin,  oy  the  rapid  revolution  of  a  kind  of  spinning^wheeL  The  internal 
wire  bemg  drawn  out  leaves  the  external  wire  of  the  form  of  a  tube  of  circum- 
volutions ;  this  tube  is  cut  into  short  lengths,  of  only  two  circumvolutions,  each 
of  which  forms  one  head ;  these  are  made  red-hot  in  an  iron  pan,  over  a  fumace^ 
to  soften  them,  that  they  may  not  spring  under  the  hammer  in  fixing  them  on. 
These  annealed  heads  are  distributed  to  children,  who  sit  with  little  anvils  and 
hammers,  the  latter  being  worked  by  means  of  the  feet  upon  treadles.  Taking 
up  a  pin,  they  thrust  its  blunt  end  amonest  a  quantity  of  the  head-spinningt ; 
and,  catching  up  one,  they  apply  it  immediately  to  the  anvil,  and,  by  means  of 
two  or  three  blows  of  the  hammer,  compress  the  head  firmlv  upon  the  end  of 
the  wire,  with  remarkable  dexterity.  The  several  motions  of  the  little  operator 
succeed  each  other  so  rapidly  that  it  requires  the  closest  observation  of  the  pro- 
cess, many  times  repeated,  to  enable  a  stranger  to  perceive  how  it  is  performed. 
The  pins  have  now  to  be  whitened,  which  is  effected  by  putting  them  in  a 
solution  of  tin  in  the  tartaric  acid.  Here  they  remain  until  fiiev  have  acquired 
an  extremelv  thin  coat  of  the  tin,  which  presents,  when  withdrawn  from  the 
bath,  but  a  dull  appearance:  the  pins  are  tiierefore  thrown  with  some  bran  into 
a  barrel,  which,  bemg  in  revolution  upon  its  axis,  the  bran  thus  rubs  the  pins 
quite  bright ;  they  are  then  taken  out,  and  the  bran  separated  from  them  bv 
a  winnowing  machine.  Machines  have,  however,  been  recentlv  constructed, 
in  which  a  coil  of  wire  is  converted  into  pins  without  any  manual  intervention, 
or  any  extraneous  assistance  whatever. 

PINCHBECK,  or  Prince's  Metal.  An  alloy  of  copper,  much  resem- 
bling gold  in  colour.  It  consists  of  one  part  zinc  to  five  or  six  parta  of 
copper. 

PIN  ION,  in  Meehanidy  a  small-toothed  wheel,  which  drives,  or  is  driven  by, 
a  larger. 

PINNACE.  A  small  vessel,  navigated  with  oars  and  sails,  and  having 
generally  two  masts,  which  are  rigged  like  those  of  a  schooner.  One  of  the 
boats  belonging  to  a  maii-of-war,  for  carrying  the  ofiicers  to  and  from  the  shorc^ 
is  called  tlie  pinnace. 

PIPE.  A  cask  containing  firom  110  to  140  gallons  of  wine;  the  Madeira 
pipes  containing  about  110,  and  the  Port  and  Lisbon  from  138  to  140  gallons. 

PIPES,  for  the  conveyance  of  water  and  other  liquids,  are  made  of  lead,  iron, 
stone,  pottery,  wood,  Indian-rubber,  &c.  Of  iron  there  are  two  sorts, — ^wrought 
and  cast. 

Wrought-iron  phes  are  made  out  of  plates  of  the  required  thickness,  length, 
and  breadth ;  so  that  when  coiled  into  a  circular  form,  the  edges  may  lap  over 
each  other.   To  make  sound,  good  work  of  this  kind  requires  great  addn^  and 
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rapidity  of  execution  in  the  welding  operation ;  so  that  the  ordinary  smith 
rarely  attempts  it,  preferring  to  purchase  the  article,  or  get  it  made  by  the 
regular  tube-makers.  The  manufacture  of  wrought-iron  tubes  has  lately,  with 
considerable  success,  been  effected^  by  machinery,  under  a  patent  granted  to 
Mr.  Whitehouse  (for  Mr.  Russel),  of  Wednesbury.  The  sides  of  the  metal 
being  bent  up  with  swages,  so  as  to  bring  the  edges  neariy  together,  he  intro* 
duces  the  tubes  so  prepared  into  a  furnace,  and,  when  broueht  to  a  welding 
heat,  to  the  operation  of  a  small  tilt-hammer :  the  fiice  of  the  nammer,  as  weU 
as  that  of  the  anvil,  have  semi-cylindrical  grooves,  corresponding  with  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  tubes  under  manufacture ;  and  between  these  the  tube  is  gra- 
dually passed  along,  receiving  in  its  progress  a  rapid  succession  of  blows  from 
the  hammer.  When  the  welding  is  tnus  completed,  the  tubes  are  in  a  rough 
state;  they  are  therefore  again  heated  in  the  furnace,  and  passed  between  large 
round  rollers,  which  give  to  the  tubes  a  smooth  exterior  surface;  as  they 
emerge  from  the  pressure  thus  given,  they  come  in  contact  with  a  fixed  round 
rod,  of  the  proper^ size  of  the  Ixire  of  the  tubes  or  pipes,  over  which  they  are 
forced  by  the  rolters ;  and  thus  the  interior  as  well  as  the  exterior  are  brought 
to  a  smooth  and  true  cylindrical  surface. 

CoMt-iron  pipeSt  of  which  immense  quantities  are  used  for  the  conveyance  of 
gas,  water,  and  other  fluids,  are  made  m  the  following  manner.  The  mould  for 
casting  is  thus  prepared :  strong  cast-iron  flanged  cylinders,  about  three  feet 
long,  and  having  an  internal  diameter  greater  than  the  outside  of  the  intended 
pipe.  These  cylinders  divide  longitudinally  into  halves,  which  are  secured 
together  by  iron  cramps ;  in  this  state  one  of  them  is  placed  upright  upon  a 
firm  foundation,  underneath  the  jib  of  a  crane,  to  which  is  suspended  a  smooth 
cylindrical  mandril ;  this  mandril  is  then  lowered  perpendicularly  into  the  centre  ^ 
of  the  cylindrical  mould  until  it  rests  in  a  hole  in  the  stand  at  tne  bottom,  and 
leaves  around  the  mandril  a  void  space  of  equal  dimensions,  in  which  position 
it  is  secured  by  wedging  pieces  at  tne  top.  Sand  duly  prepared  and  moistened 
b  then  put  into  the  void  space  by  demes,  until  it  is  filled,  ramming  it  down  at 
intervals,  to  render  it  equally  solid  throughout.  The  smooth  mandril  b  then 
carefully  drawn  out  by  the  crane,  and  the  sand-chareed  cylinder  is  removed  to 
the  drying  stove.  Other  cylinders  are  similarly  charged,  and  dried  in  the 
stove.  To  make  the  core,  the  moulder  takes  a  quadrangular  bar  of  iron,  about 
a  foot  longer  than  the  intended  pipe,  wraps  it  along  with  a  hay-band,  and 
inserts  it  centricslly  into  a  pipe  smooth  in  tne  inside,  of  the  length,  and  of  the 
same  internal  diameter  as  tne  required  pine ;  a  mixtiure  of  sand  loom,  hair,  Arc. 
is  now  rammed  between  the  cylinder,  and  is  thus  forced  amongst  the  fibrous 
matter  around  the  bar,  to  which  it  firmly  adheres  when  drawn  out  of  the  smooth- 
sided  cylinder ;  the  core  thus  produced  being  dried  in  the  stove,  is  ready  for  the 
casting.  As  the  length  of  cast-iron  pipes  for  water  is  usually  nine  feet,  three 
of  the  before-mentioned  cylindrical  sand-boxes  are  put  into  requisition  for  the 
purpose ;  they  are  placed  one  upon  the  other  upright  in  a  pit,  and  connected 
together  *by  cotters  through  their  flanges.  The  sand  and  loam  core  before 
mentioned,  is  now  carefully  lowered  from  a  jib  into  the  centre  of  the  combined 
sand-boxes,  which  is  insured  by  a  projecting  piece  of  the  iron  bar  entering  li 
socket  at  the  bottom,  and  the  upper  end  is  secured  by  a  collar  of  clay.  The 
niace  now  left  between  the  core  and  the  cylinder  of  sand  is  now  filled  with 
liquid  metal  through  an  orifice  in  the  clay  at  top,  by  means  of  a  ladle,  charged 
from  the  tap  hole  of  the  furnace,  which  is  carried  and  poured  into  the  mould 
by  the  casters,  if  not  too  heavy ;  but  if  so,  this  carriage  is  assisted  by  a  truck 
or  drag,  and  the  ladle  or  pot  discharged  by  the  aid  of  pulley  tackle.  When 
the  mould  is  cooled,  it  is  hoisted  by  the  crane  altogether  from  the  pit;  the 
outer  cases  are  taken  ofif,  the  iron  rod  withdrawn,  and  the  pipe  being  cleared 
from  the  sand  inside  and  out,  is  ready  for  clearing,  examination,  and  use.  In 
the  casting  of  very  large  cylinders,  a  similar  process  is  adopted,  except  that  the 
metal  is  allowed  to  flow  directly  from  the  furnace,  along  a  trench  into  the 
mould. 

Haneoclts  patent  Pipet.^A  patent  was  taken  out  in  1826  by  Mr.  Walter 
Hancock,  of  Stratford,  in  Essex,  for  the  manufacture  of  water  or  other  pipei^ 
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that  should  be  as  durable,  but  lets  expensive,  than  the  cast-iron  pipes  we  have 
been  just  describing ;  and  as  the  manufacture  of  these  may  be  advantageously 
conducted  in  situations  where  the  products  of  a  foundry  cannot  easily  be  pro- 
cured, we  annex  the  ingenious  process  of  the  patentee. 


breadths, 

drical     _  ,  ^ ^ 

and  of  a' true  rectangular  figure.''  Each  of  ^e  two  opposite  edges  are  t£en  to 
be  doubled  or  folded  back,  as  shown  by  the  annexed  figure  a.    The  sheet  is 


then  to  be  bent  round  by  the  ordinary  means  into  a  cylindrical  form,  and  the 
edges  turned  back  as  shown  in  the  annexed  Ftff,  b,  A  slip 
of  sheet  iron,  of  the  same  thickness  and  length  as  the  before- 
mentioned,  with  parallel  sides,  is  then  doubled  back  at  the 
edges  in  the  same  manner  as  shown  at  c  ;  this  piece  is  then 
slided  over  the  ends  of  6,  so  that  the  edges  of  both  shall 
mutually  envelope  and  brace  each  other,  in  the  manner 
exhibited  in  the  following  Fiff,  d;  the  joints  thus  made  are 
then  brought  into  close  contact  by  hammering.  This 
method  of  joining  the  tubes  may  with  equal  facility  be 
effected  on  the  inside,  if  in  turning  the  sheet  up  into  the 
cylindrical  shape  it  be  bent  the  reverse  way,  as  shown  in  Fig.  e,  Tlie  project- 
ing part  of  the  joint  being  inside,  is  preferable  in  many  cases.  The  tube,  as 
now  described,  the  patentee  calls  his  inner  tube,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 


exterior  covering  it  afterwards  receives,  to  increase  its  strength  and  durability. 
This  is  effected  by  winding  round  the  inner  tubes  iron  hoops,  or  narrow  strips 
of  metal,  rivetted  end  to  end  in  a  spiral  direction,  with  the  coils  in  close  contact 
generally,  but  sometimes  a  little  apart,  to  give  them  elasticity  in  bending.  The 
operation  is  performed  by  fixing  tne  tube  upon  a  wooden  roller,  of  a  diameter 
nearly  corresponding  with  the  internal  diameter  of  the  said  tube,  and  the  roller 
is  mounted  horizontally  upon  an  iron  axle  in  a  fixed  frame,  with  a  handle  for 
turnine  it  round  at  one  or  both  ends.  '  One  of  the  ends  of  the  hoop  iron  is  then 
made  nist  to  the  end  of  the  tube  by  a  rivet,  and  being  held  in  an  oblioue  posi- 
tion with  the  axis  of  the  roller,  the  latter  is  turned  round,  while  suflicient  ten- 
sion is  jriven  to  the  hoop  iron  to  make  it  lie  dose  and  tight  to  the  tube  during 
the  coiling  operation ;  after  which  it  is  fastened  to  the  other  end  of  the  tube 
by  another  rivet.  A  hoop  or  rine  is  now  put  on  hot,  to  each  end  of  the  tube 
at  right  angles  with  the  axis,  for  tne  greater  security  of  the  previous  bindin? ; 
these  end  hoops,  as  they  cool,  contract  in  their  circumference,  and  consequently 
^  themselves,  and  bind  all  the  parts  of  the  tube  firmly  together. 

The  tubes  are  next  to  be  immersed  in  liquid  cement,  contained  in  a  vessel  of 
suitable  capacity  to  receive  them ;  the  cement  b  thus  made  to  enter  and  fill  up 
every  fissure  or  interstice  between  the  several  parts  of  the  tubes.  The  cement 
is  composed  of  the  following  ingredients  and  proportions,  mixed  and  melted 
together :  viz.  2  lbs.  bees'  wax,  2^  lbs.  linseed  oil,  12  lbs.  common  white  resin, 
18  lbs.  pitchy  1  lb.  tallow,  and  16  lbs.  of  plaster  of  Paris,  or  Roman  cement,  or 
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^cklime  in  nowder ;  and  when  h  is  desired  to  give  a  greater  degree  of  elas- 
tidty  and  tougnness  to  die  cement,  2  lbs.  of  Indian  rubbo',  preyiously  dissolved 
in  five  quarts  of  oil  of  turpentine,  are  to  be  added. 

To  protect  the  outside  of  the  pipes  from  rust,  one  or  more  layers  of  canvas, 
saturated  with  the  cement,  are  to  oe  wrapped  round  It  In  lieu  of  this,  some- 
times the  patentees  put  a  tube  of  sheet  iron  for  the  external  covering,  and  fill 
up  the  interstices  between  with  cement. 

In  order  to  connect  such  pipes  together,  a  tube,  similar  to  those  already 
described,  isrprepared,  of  a  length  somewhat  more  than  its  diameter,  which  should 
l>e  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  tubes  to 
be  connected ;  the  latter  being  placed  end  to  end,  with  the  piece  of  connecting 
tube  extending  equally  over  each,  and  the  annular  space  between  the  tubes  are 
filled  in  with  cement  To  prevent  the  cement  from  getting  in  between  the  two 
opposed  ends  of  the  tubes,  tney  are  previously  brought  into  contact,  and  covered 
at  the  point  of  junction,  with  a  pley  or  two  of  oakum.  At  each  end  of  the  con- 
necting tube  is  fixed  a  wooden  ring,  and  the  annulusthus  rendered  uniform  is  filled 
with  the  cement,  in  a  hot  and  liquid  state,  by  an  iron  syringe  inserted  in  a  hole 
made  In  the  connecting  tube.  Instead  of  iron,  the  patentee  makes  use  of  wood 
sometimes  for  his  inner  tubes ;  these  are  composed  of  a  number  of  pieces  laid  Ion- 
gitudinally  side  by  side,  and  arranged  in  a  circle.  This  tube  is  put  upon  a  wooden 
roUer,  similar  to  the  before-mentioned,  and  being  turned  round,  it  is  covered 
S|iirally  with  iron  hoops.  For  large  sized  tubes,  wood  is  preferable,  as  being 
snfier  and  stronger  than  those  made  of  sheet  iron  of  moderate  thickness.  The 
wooden  tubes,  bound  in  iron,  are  completed  by  similar  processes  to  those 
described  in  the  other  kind. 

Bagshaw's  patent  earthen  pipes  are  thus  made : — Cblindrical  plugs  of  wood, 
of  the  same  diameter  as  the  bore  of  the  intended  pipe,  and  of  the  same  length, 
are  coated  with  a  sufficient  thickness  of  clay,  or  plastic  earth,  which  has  l^en 
duly  prepared^  in  the  manner  practised  in  the  potteries.  To  perfect  the  exterior 
form  of  the  pipe,  an  external  mould  is  to  be  employed,  conaistine  of  two  semi- 
cylindrical  pieces,  which  are  to  be  placed  on  each  side  of  the  intended  pipe, 
when  the  edges  are  to  be  brought  together  by  screwing  them  up,  which  will 
press  out  the  superfluous  clay  from  the  mould ;  the  exterior  moula  being  next 
removed,  the  pipe  will  be  found  completely  formed  upon  the  plug :  in  this  state 
it  is  to  be  dried ;  after  which  the  plug  may  be  easily  withdrawn,  and  the  pipes 
finished,  by  baking  them  in  an  oven.  The  pipes  are  to  be  connected  togetner 
by  inserting  the  smaller  end  of  one  into  the  larger  end  of  another,  and  filling 
up  the  interstices  between  them  with  Roman  or  other  soft  fluid  cement  Pipes 
produced  in  a  similar  manner,  of  which  the  material  was  a  cement  or  imUaUon 
of  JtofM,  have  likewise  been  brought  into  use. 

^  Some  ^ears  since  Mr.  Murdock  took  out  a  patent  for  the  economical  fabrica- 
tion of  ptpea  of  real  stones  the  process  combining  the  advantage  of  making  solid 
cylinders  at  the  same  time.  In  forming  a  pipe  or  hollow  cylinder  of  stone, 
instead  of  cutting  out  in  useless  scraps,  or  grinding  to  powder,  the  whole 
diameter  of  the  bore,  the  patentee  cuts  out  a  core  or  solid  cylinder,  whose  out- 
side diameter  is  only  about  half  an  inch  less  than  the  inside  diameter  of  the 
Sipe.  In  like  manner,  when  he  intends  to  form  a  column  or  solid  cylinder,  or 
isc  of  stone,  instead  of  breaking  ofl^  cutting,  or  chiseling  away  the  super- 
fluous parts  of  the  stone,  these  parts  are  formed  into  a  hollow  cylinder,  the  core 
of  which  is  the  solid  cylinder  or  disc  required.  Hence,  if  tne  stone  is  large 
enough  to  leave  the  outside  parts  of  a  proper  thickness,  these  parts  may  be  used 
as  a  pipe,  and  the  core  may  either  be  used  as  a  solid  cylinder  or  column ;  or, 
by  a  farther  operation,  it  may  be  converted  into  a  pipe,  and  the  cylinder  cut 
out  of  it  may  sigain  be  converted  into  another  pipe,  which  process  may  be  con- 
tinned  until  the  core  cut  out  is  too  small  to  be  U8ef\il.  Ine  following  is  the 
mode  adopted  by  the  patentee  of  accomplishing  it : — ^he  fixes  the  block  of  stone 
to  be  perforated  in  an  upright  position,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  top  of  the  block 
of  stone,  a  step  to  receive  the  toe  of  a  vertical  spindle,  which  derives  its  motion 
firom  a  pulley  turning  in  plummer-blocks  in  a  nxed  frame  above ;  this  axis  is 
considerably  longer  than  the  pipe  or  column  to  be  formed,  having  the  faculty 
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of  diding  yerdcdly  through  the  nforesaid  horizontal  ]iiil1ey,  over  which  it  is 
tuspended  by  a  rope  that  panes  round  a  vertical  pulley,  and  thence  is  connected 
to  a  winch  to  wind  up  the  axis  at  pleasure.  The  saw  employed  is  at  the  edge 
of  a  hollow  cylinder  (on  the  same  plan  as  that  described  by  ns  for  trepanning, 
under  ^e  article  Annulak  Saw),  and  this  hollow  cylinder  is  turned  by  the 
ipindlo  through  the  medium  of  cross-arms,  through  which  the  axis  slides ;  and, 
in  order  to  give  the  reauisite  force  to  the  annular  saw,  the  top  of  the  tube  to 
which  it  it  fixed  is  loadeo,  provided  its  own  weight  be  insufficient :  the  motion 
given  to  the  saw,  though  circular,  is  reciprocating.  To  effect  this,  a  rope  passes 
round  the  pulley  at  the  upper  part  of  the  axis,  and  the  two  ends  of  the  rope  are 
conducted  in  opposite  directions  over  two  vertical  pulleys,  over  which  the  two 
ends  of  the  rope  respectively  fall,  where  they  are  each  furnished  with  a  cross- 
handle  ;  one  workman  takes  hold  of  one  handle,  and  another  workman  the 
other,  and  pulline  alternately  the  pulley  at  the  top  of  the  axis,  together  wiih 
the  annular  saw,  if  made  to  reciprocate  circularly,  cut^ng  an  annular  groove  in 
the  block  of  stone.  A  barrel  of  sand  and  water  is  made  to  deliver  these  essen- 
tial  auxiliaries  to  the  saw  in  the  following  manner : — it  is  directed  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  axis  above  the  tube;  which  it  enters,  and  runs  down  into  the  annular 
groove  under  the  edge  of  the  saw,  whence  it  flows  upward  by  the  pressure  of 
the  continued  descending  current  on  the  opposite  side,  and  thus  carries  off  the 
sludge  clear  of  the  saw.  Stone  tubes  of  this  kind  were  employed  by  the  Man- 
chester Water  Works  Company. 
£lastic  tubes  of  Indian  rubber  are  extensively  used  for  the  transmission  of 

Sm  and  corrosive  liouids ;  and  they  are  admirably  manufactured  by  Mr.  Thomas 
ancock,  of  Gos well-street  Road.  Mr.  Thomas  Skidmore,  an  American  gen- 
tleman, whose  process  is  a  good  one,  is  as  follows  : — Take  a  cylindrical  rod  of 
iron  of  the  desired  length,  round  this  closely  coil  annealed  wire  in  the  manner 
of  a  spiral  tpring,  care  being  taken  that  the  edges  of  the  coiled  wire  shall  touch 
each  other,  out  shall,  at  the  same  time,  not  be  so  firmly  wound  as  to  prevent  its 
slipping  off  the  rod  :  then  cover  the  wire  with  tape  spirally  firom  end  to  end, 
and  upon  it  lay  strips  of  Indian  rubber,  wound  in  a  similar  manner,  with  their 
fresh  cut  and  clean  edees  lapping  upon  each  other.  Then  bind  these  down 
tightly  with  another  coil  of  tape:  aAer  this  withdraw  the  rod,  and  boil  the  tube 
in  water  for  an  hour  or  two ;  when  cool,  remove  the  wire  and  tapes,  and  an 
Indian  rubber  tube  will  be  produced,  which,  though  rough,  will  be  perfectly 
sound  if  the  process  has  been  properly  conducted. 

The  method  of  making  leaden  pipes  has  been  described  under  the  artidc 
Lead  ;  but  we  will  take  the  opportunity  of  men  tioning  in  this  place,  that  it  appears, 
by  some  recent  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Jardine,  of  the  Water  Company's 
Works  at  Edinburgli,  that  a  lead  pipe  of  1^  inch  bore,  and  the  fiflh  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  was  found  capable  of  sustaining  a  power  equal  to  that  of  a  column 
of  water  1000  feet  high,  wnich  is  equal  to  30  atmospheres,  or  420  pounds  per 
square  inch  of  internal  surface.  With  a  pressure  of  1200  feet  it  began  to  swell, 
and  at  with  1400  feet  it  burst  In  another  experiment,  a  pipe  two  inches  in 
diameter,  and  one-fifth  of  an  inch  thick,  sustained  800,  but  burst  with  1000 
feet  pressure. 

Jrooden  pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  water,  are  bored  by  means  of  large  iron 
augers,  worked  by  one  or  two  men,  who  commence  with  a  small  bore,  and 
increase  it  as  the  work  proceeds,  by  changing  the  auger  to  a  larger  size,  which 
are  sometimes  extended  to  eight  or  nine  inches  in  diameter.  The  tree  in  the  pro- 
cess of  borine,  is  laid  horizontally  upon  tressels  constructed  to  support  and  hold 
it  firmly,  and  the  augurs  are  similarly  supported  and  guided,  so  as  to  pass  cen- 
trically  through  the  tree.  The  manual  operation  is  of  course  slow,  and  extremely 
laborious :  machinery,  worked  by  steam,  or  other  power,  has  therefore  been 
introduced  to  execute  the  work.  The  piece  of  timber,  or  tree,  is  held  down  upon 
a  fi*ame  by  chains  passing  over  it,  and  round  two  windlasses.  The  frame  and 
tree,  thus  bound  together,  run  upon  small  wheels  traversing  two  long  beams, 
called  ground-sills,  placed  on  each  side  of  a  pit,  dug  to  receive  the  chips  made 
by  the  borers.  At  one  end  they  are  connected  by  a  cross-beam,  bolted  upon 
them;  tliis  supports  the  bearing  for  a  shaft,  the  extremity  of  which,  beyond  the 
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beftring,  is  perforated  at  the  end  of  a  'eqmre  bole  to  recdve  Uie  end  of  tlw 
borer.  The  timber  and  carriage  are  made  to  advance  towards  the  borer  by 
means  of  ropes ;  one  rope  being'  made  to  wind  ap»  while  the  other  gives  ova 
and  draws  the  carriage  and  piece  of  timber  baekwnds  and  fbvwarda  aoeoidii 
as  the  wheel  is  turned.  The  weight  of  the  borer  is  supported  bj  a  whi 
turning  between  uprights  fixed  on  a  block,  the  end  of  wnich  rests  imoii  the 
ground-siDs :  it  is  moved  forward  hj  means  of  two  iron  bars,  pinnsn  to  €bm 
Ront  cross-bar  of  the  carriage.  The  distance  between  the  wheu  and  the  car- 
riage may  be  varied  by  altering  the  iron  bam  and  pin%  so  as  to  bring  the  wheel 
always  as  near  as  convenient  to  the  end  of  the  tree.  The  shaft  mty  be  turned 
by  any  first  mover.  When  the  borer  is  put  in  motion  br  turning  the  wheel,  he 
draws  the  tree  up  to  the  borer  that  pierces  it;  when  a  few  inehai  are  bored,  he 
draws  the  tree  back  by  reversiiuf  the  motion  of  the  wheel,  in  order  that  the 
borer  may  throw  oat  its  chips ;  he  then  returns  the  tree,  and  continues  Ae  pro- 
cess until  the  work  is  finisned :  the  borer,  in  this  case,  be  its  size  what  it  may, 
is  of  the  same  shape  as  that  of  a  common  auger.  We  would  suggest  the 
emi^yment  of  spiral  angers  instead  of  the  common,  as  the  former  wooM 
deliver  the  chips  as  it  proceeded,  and  not  require  withdrawal  until  the  perfora- 
tion was  completed. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Howel,  of  Oswestry,  invented  a  machine  for  making 
concentric  wooden  pipes  out  of  one  piece  of  timber,  the  mechanism  of  whicn 
was  on  the  same  pnnciple  as  that  we  have  described  under  Mr.  Murdock's 
patent  for  sawinff  out  stone  pipes,  who,  it  appears,  derived  the  principle  of 
operating  from  Mr.  Howel,  and  modified  it  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  cutting  of 
stone. 

TobaectHpipes. — ^The  clay  of  which  these  are  made  is  obtidned  from  Purbeek, 
in  Dorsetshire,  and  at  Teignmouth,  in  DevonsUre,  in  larsn  lump,  which  are 
purified  by  dissolving  in  water  in  large  pits,  where  the  scmition  is  well  stirred 
up,  by  which  the  stones  and  coarse  matter  are  deposited ;  the  davey  solution  is 
then  poured  off  into  another,  where  it  subsides  and  deposits  the  clay.  The 
water,  when  clear,  is  drawn  off,  and  the  clav  at  the  bottom  is  left  suihciently 
dry  for  use.  Thus  prepared,  the  clay  is  spread  on  a  board,  and  beaten  with  an 
iron  bar  to  temper  and  mix  it ;  then  it  is  divided  into  pieces  of  the  proper  sixes 
to  form  a  tobacco-pipe ;  each  of  these  pieces  is  rolled  under  the  hand  into  a 
long  roll,  with  a  bulo  at  one  end  to  form  the  bowl ;  and  in  this  state  they  are 
laid  up  in  parcels  for  a  day  or  two,  until  they  become  sufilciently  dry  for 
mressine,  which  is  the  next  process,  and  is  conducted  in  the  following  manner : — 
The  roil  of  clay  is  put  between  two  iron  moulds,  each  of  which  is  impressed 
with  the  figure  of  one-half  of  tlie  pipe ;  before  these  are  brought  together  a 
piece  of  wire  of  the  sise  of  the  bore  is  inserted  midway  between  them ;  they 
are  then  forced  together  in  a  press  by  means  of  a  screw  upon  a  bench.  A  lever 
is  next  depressed,  by  which  a  tool  enters  the  bulb  at  the  c»d,  and  compresses  it 
into  the  form  of  a  bowl;  and  the  wire  in  the  pipe  is  afterwards  tlinist  backwards 
and  forwards  to  carry  the  tube  perfectly  through  into  the  bowl.  The  press  is 
now  (»ened  by  turning  back  the  screw,  and  the  mould  taken  out  A  knife  is 
next  thnist  into  a  cleft  of  the  mould  left  for  the  purpose,  to  cut  the  end  of  the 
bowl  smooth  and  flat ;  the  wire  is  carefully  withwawn,  and  the  pipe  taken  out 
of  the  mould.  The  pipes,  when  so  far  comfdeted,  are  laid  by  two  or  three  days, 
properly  arranged,  to  let  the  air  have  access  to  all  their  parts,  till  they  become 
stiff,  when  they  are  dressed  with  scrapers  to  take  off  the  impressions  of  the 
joints  of  the  moulds ;  they  are  afterwards  smoothed  and  polished  with  a  piece 
of  hard  wood. 

The  next  process  is  that  of  baking  or  burning ;  and  this  is  performed  in  a 
fiimace  of  a  peculiar  construction.  It  is  built  within  a  cylinder  of  brickwork, 
having  a  dome  at  top,  and  a  chimney  rising  firom  it  to  a  considerable  height,  to 
promote  the  draught  Within  this  is  a  linmg  of  fire-brick,  having  a  fireplace 
at  the  bottom  of  it  The  pot  which  contains  the  pipes  is  formed  of  broken 
pieces  of  pipes  cemented  together  by  fresh  clay,  and  hardened  by  burning ;  it 
nas  a  numoer  of  vertical  flues  surrounding  it,  conducting  the  flame  from  the 
fire-grate  up  to  the  dome,  and  through  a  hole  in  the  dome  into  the  chimney. 
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Within  Ih;  pot  teveritl  projecting  riagi  are  madei  and  ujton  lhe*e  the  bi«l«  of 
the  pipe*  are  supported,  the  enia  retting  upon  circulw  piece*  of  pottery,  which 
■Uuid  on  imall  loose  pillar*,  riiiog  up  in  the'  cvntie.  By  ihii  amiigemnit  ■ 
UDiU  pot  or  crucible  on  be  made  to  contaio  fifty  groti  of  pipes  without  the 
risk  of  damaging  any  of  them.  The  njpet  are  ^t  into  the  pot  at  one  aide, 
when  the  crucible  is  open ;  but  when  filled,  this  orifice  is  made  up  with  broken 
pipe*  and  fresh  clay.  At  first  the  tira  is  but  gentle,  but  it  i<  increased  by 
degrees  to  the  proper  temperalUTe,  and  *o  continued  for  *even  or  eight  hours, 
when  it  is  damped,  and  lufiered  Ut  cool  gradually ;  and  when  cold,  the  pipes  are 
taken  out  ready  for  sale. 

PISTON.  That  part  in  a  steam  engine  on  whicli  the  elastic  force  of  the 
steam  exerting  itself  puts  it  into  motion  ;  and  which,  through  the  medium  of 
the  piston  rod  connected  thereto,  actuates  the  entire  machine.  The  termpistcm 
is  likewise  sometime*  emdloyed  to  designate  what  is  more  generally  termed  the 
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"  bucket "  of  a  pump.     There  is  no  part  of  the  steam  engine  in  which  correct 
principle*  of  construction  and  accurate  workmanship  are  so  essentiaL     If  the 


a  of  the  piston  which  rub  against  the  cylinder  or  steam-way  do  not  lewcA 
in  every  part,  the  steam  escapes,  power  is  lost,  end  fuel  is  wasted.  If  the  piston 
rubs  faara  in  one  place,  and  solily  in  another,  the  cylinder  become*  unequally 
worn,  and  its  utility  impaired  or  destroyed.  To  obviate  these  difficulties, 
therefore,  the  rubbing  surface*  of  a  piston  should  not  only  be  made  as  uniformly 
as  po**ible,  but  also  elastic,  in  order  that  it  may  expand  and  fill  up  all  inequalitie* 
of  Mirfsee  with  a  gentle  pressure.  The  usual  mode  of  effecting  this  object  is 
rBprasanted  in  the  subjoined  sectioD  of  a 
c«»iiiiion  piston  lor  a  low  preseura  engine;  r  ■  - 

a  i*  the  lower  bee  of  the  piston  made  of  "'In' 

metal,  to  which  is  fixed  the  pisWn  rod  b,         [~        '\       ,.  ;  '.    -  — ^r:^ 

that  passe*  through  the  top  plate  c,  which  ^>  H  ■■ 
is  made  fa*t  to  the  lower  by  *crew*  dd;  «_^,  W  ^^ 
at  ee  is  the  packing  (a*  it  is  termed,)  ■''  j  ^  -r  I 
made  of  hemp,   saturated  with  tallow,      ^— ^      '         /' 

which  is  wound  and  bound  round  the         — ~ — ■ ^^ 

■nnular  cavity  made  between  the  pUtes 

a  and  c  /  this  elastic  packing,  as  it  wears  away  hy  friction  against  the  cylinder. 
Is  occasionally  screwed  up,  by  turning  the  screws  d  d,  which  forces  it  out  against 
the  side*  of  the  cylinder;  and  when  entirely  reduced,  it  is  renewed  by  repacking 
with  fresh  materials.  From  want  of  due  care  and  skiU  in  llii*  kind  of  packing, 
a  great  loss  of  power  in  an  engine  is  olien  auitained,  either  by  the  iteatn  passing 
the  piston,  or  by  it*  being  squeeied  so  tight  as  to  cause  great  fHction,  and  soon 
wear  itself  Mit  If  the  steam  of  an  engine  be  weak,  and  the  packing  of  the 
piston  press  tightly  against  the  cylinder,  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
power  may  be  expended  in  givmg  it  motion,  eapecially  in  cylinders  of  small 
diameter.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  packing  prMsee  very  weakly  against  the 
cylinder,  and  the  steam  be  very  strong,  the  steam  will  push  the  packing  away, 
and  pass  to  the  other  ude  of  the  piston;  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
when  this  happens,  it  is  not  only  the  loss  of  the  steam,  but  the  reaction  which 
it  exerts  on  tm  other  side,  neutraliiing  an  sjnount  of  force  equal  to  its  own 
volume.  For  these  reasons,  it  becomes  obvious  that  pistons  should  pooen 
another  proper^,  that  of  being  tight  in  proportion  to  the  p.     , 

force  of  the  steam  which  presses  upon  them.     Several  *' 

plans  have  been  prooosed  to  construct  pistons  on  that 
principle,  amongst  which  are  the  following,  proposed  by 
a  correspondent  in  a  periodical  journal  in  1S23,  which 
perhaps  detwrve  notice,  a*  furnishing  usef\il  hints  to  the 
practical  man. 

In  the  annexed  fig.  I,  AA  is  a  metal  plale  lUdiag 
upon  the  piston  rod ;  D  D  is  the  solid  part  or  the  piston, 
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connected  with  the  plate  bv  a  bandnn,-  the  space  CC 

is  to  be  filled  with  oil  or  other  oleaginous  fluid.     By  thi*  arrangement  it  will  lie 

evident  thatthegreater  the  force  of  tne  steam,  or  otherpressiire,  upon  the  surAicr* 
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Fig.i. 


ef  the  ^Attt,  tha  mora  cloul;  will  the  packing  be  pieMed  agtiail  tha  lidei  of 
the  cylinder. 

Tlie  Biiaexed  Fig,  2  U  a  variation  from  the  Uit ;  the 
top  and  bottom  plalea  an  fixed,  and  the  staam  acta 
upon  ihort  bdta  or  plungen  6  6,  which,  bj  being  prewed 
inwardi,  force  out  the  packing  at  the  tide*.  Fig,  3 
repreeents  ■  mode  of  appljws  the  prineipla  to  malallic 
piitoni.  A  A  it  a  metaUic  plate  eliding  on  the  piiton 
rod,  and  made  in  the  form  marked  bv  the  dark  line. 
At  B  B  are  metallic  tins*  of  a  triangular  form,  divided 
and  breaking  joint  t  D  D  is  the  colid  part.  The  pree- 
cure  of  the  iteam  will  came  the  platee  to  deicend, 
which,  preaaing  upon  the  inclined  plane*  of  the  rins*> 
of  coune  cauMa  Ihem  to  expand,  and  adhere  to  the 
■idea  of  the  cjlinder;  a  imall  apace  ia  left  between 
the  aolid  part  and  the  platai,  to  allow  for  the  deacent 
of  the  latter,  but  in  no  waj  *o  great  ai  repreiented ; 
the  figure*  being  (mt]' dsaigned  by  the  inventor  to  ahow 
the  principle,  and  not  trie  detaila  of  conatrtictioii. 
Piaton*  packed  with  hemp  and  tallow  continued  in 
uae,  with  very  little  variation,  from  the  time  of  Captain 
Saverjto  that  of  Dr.  Cartwright,  a  period  of  ninety-nine  v 
dergjroan  had,  however,  the  honour  of  first  introducing,  ic 
of  hia  own  conatniction,  an  expanding  or  elastic  piston  mode  entirely  of  metal, — 
an  invention  of  indiipenaabte  utili^  in  all  enginea  working  at  high  preaaure. 

A*  thia  piaton  haa  t>eeD  conaiderably  modified  by  verioui  engineera,  which  we 
•hall  have  to  notice  faereafter,  we  ahaU  here  alate  briefly  thai  it  conaiated  of  two 
nnga  of  braaa,  of  the  lull  aize  of  the  cylinder ;  theae  nnga  were  each  cut  into 
three  or  more  aegments,  and  laid  one  over  the  other,  eo  aa  to  break  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  vertical  joinla  between  the  aegmenta;  concentric  with  thoae  seg- 
ment* were  a  similar  arrangsment  of  segment*  inaide  the  other*,  which  were 
intended  to  atop  the  ateam  tram  paasing  horiiontaltyi  in  the  cavity  between  all 
the  segment*  were  placed  feather  spring*,  designed  to  pre*atha  segments  outward 
to  fill  up  the  cylinder  as  either  tliat  or  Ihe  piaton  wore.    These  pistons,  however. 

CTived  very  defective ;  for  aa  the  exterior  segment*  wore,  ana  conformed  to  a 
rger  circle,  the  inner  aegment*,  which  bad  no  wear,  were  no  longer  concentric 
with  those  outaide  of  them,  and  crevicea  were  thua  opened,  through  which  Ihe 
ateam  eaeaped  pa*t  the  piston. 

Amongst  thoae  penons  who  directed  their  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
tbia  important  part  of  the  engine,  Mr.  John  Barton  was  the  moat  tucceaaful. 
Id  the  annexed  engravings.  Fig.  1  repreaent*  a  plan  of  the  piaton,  with  tb*  top 
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intcrpoied  between  tlie  legmeiits,  their  points  forming  a  portioii  of  the  periphery ; 
€cee  18  a  thin  steel  spring,  formed  into  a  single  broaa  hoo^  and  pressed  into 
the  undulated  form  represented,  by  which  it  is  found  to  act  with  uniform  energy 
upon  the  wedges,  until  they  and  the  segments  become  so  much  worn  in  ue 
course  of  time,  that  the  steel  spring  recovers  itself  into  its  original  circular 
figure ;  <f  is  the  frame-work  cast  in  one  piece  with  the  lower  plate  of  the  piston ; 
€  IS  the  piston  rod ;  the  dark  spaces  shown  on  the  plan  within  die  ciicudar  frame 
d  are  cavities  to  lessen  the  weight  of  metal ;  the  other  dark  spaces  are  cavities 
to  allow  of  the  free  action  of  the  circular  spring. 

To  prevent  the  segments  from  falling  out  of  their  places  whilst  the  piston  is 
being  taken  out,  or  put  into  the  cylinder,  the  periphery  of  it  u  groovea  near  to 
its  upper  and  lower  ed^e.  In  which  are  sunk  two  sHght  spring  hoops,  cleft  across 
into  forked  joints,  which  close  together  simply  by  theur  elasticity.  To  lubri- 
cate the  piston,  there  u  a  third  groove,  made  midway  between  the  two  former 
for  the  reception  of  the  oil ;  these  parts  are  not  introduced  into  the  fieures. 
The  action  is  as  follows ;  as  the  piston  and  cylinder  wear  away  by  the  friction, 
the  circular  sprine  e  presses  out  the  wedges  h,  and  these  project  the  segments 
against  the  cylinder ;  and  as  the  segments  become  reduceo,  tne  wedges  fill  up 
the  increasing  opening  between  them. 

An  objection  has  been  raised  agahist  this  piston,  that  as  the  wedges  must 
move  through  a  greater  snace  than  the  segments,  in  order  to  press  the  latter 
into  the  circumferential  line,  the  wedges  must  In  consequence  rub  twice  as 
much  against  the  cylinder,  and  consequently  score  it  This  objection  we  believe 
to  be  unfounded ;  and  as  far  as  our  experience  and  olM«!rvation  have  extended,  we 
have  found  the  wear  very  uniform.  Mr.  Barton,  perhaps,  softens  the  segments, 
or  makes  them  of  an  aUoy,  which  is  more  easily  abraded  than  the  segments ; 
sometimes  (we  have  been  informed,)  he  obviates  the  supposed  tendency  of 
scoring,  by  cutting  out  a  portion  of  the  end  of  the  wedges,  so  that  they  do  not 
bear  upon  their  whole  depth  or  thickness  against  the  cylinder,  consequently 
they  will  abrade  twice  as  fast  as  the  segments,  supposing  them  to  be  equally  haro. 
A  great  variety  of  metallic  pistons  have  been  made  of  late  years,  but  we  know 
of  none  that  nave  so  fUlIy  answered  the  purpose  as  the  recently  patented  im- 
provement by  Mr.  John  M'Dowall,  of  Johnston,  near  Pakley,  who  has  a 
manufactory  of  them  at  Manchester,  where,  we  understand,  great  numbers  are 
advantageously  working  in  the  engines  of  the  factories.  We  nave  seen  them  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  can  attest  their  superior  excellence. 

In  the  specification  of  his  patent,  Mr.  M'Dowali  states,  that  his  experience 
in  the  working  of  cast-iron  pistons  led  him  to  observe  that  the  surfaces  of  the 
metal  betweeen  the  segments  and  the  plates  against  which  they  slide  rapidly 
corrode,  and  become  converted  into  a  substance  resembling  plumbago,  by  which 
the  effectiveness  of  the  piston  is  of  course  seriously  impaired.  As  a  remedy 
for  this  defect  in  cast-iron  pistons,  he  lines  or  covers  the  aforesaid  surfiices  wita 
plates  of  brass  or  gun  metal,  which  he  connects  by  screwing  or  pinning  to  the 
cast-iron,  and  thus  acquires  the  durability  of  the  gun  metal  at  a  trifling  addi- 
tional expense  above  cast-iron.  # 

Another  important  improvement  which  Mr.  M'Dowall  has  introduced, 
consists  in  a  modified  construction  of  the  segments,  and  in  the  steam  stops 
or  slides  by  which  they  are  pressed  outwards.  In  the  figure  on  the  next 
page  is  exnibited  an  external  elevation  of  one  of  these  cast-iron  pistons :  a  is 
the  piston  rod  which  passes  through  a  solid  central  block,  the  upper  part  of 
whicn  is  seen  at  6,  and  through  the  top  plate  c,  and  bottom  plate  d,  the  latter 
being  made  fast  to  the  bottom  of  the  central  block  through  Uie  medium  of  the 
piston  rod ;  the  top  plate  c,  for  the  convenience  of  removal  at  pleasure,  is  faa* 
tened  to  the  central  block  6,  by  means  of  screws  tee.  Between  the  top  and 
bottom  plates,'  and  around  the  periphery  of  the  central  block,  are  fitted  an 
expanding  ring  of  segments,  two  of  which  are  seen  at  //;  these  segments 
instead  of  being  divided  by  perpendicular  cuts,  as  usual,  have  these  parta 
inclined,  as  seen  at  ^,  which  thus  overlap  each  other,  and  cause  the  cylinder  to 
be  equally  worn,  r  which  would  not  be  the  case  were  the  apertiures  between  thu 
divisions  vertical.)    The  inclined  crevices  through  which  toe  steam  might  pass 
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it  stopped  by  moYahle  diding  pieces,  which  are  made  to  preas  continually 
against  the  segments  by  the  agency  of  springs,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  wedges 
are  acted  upon  by  the  springs  in  Barton's  piston,  previousljr  described.  One  of 
these  sliding  pieces  is  seen  at  g,  the  projecting  part  of  it  being  of  a  rhomboidal 
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figure,  that  fills  up  corresponding  notehes  made  in  the  comers  of  the  ses^ 
ments,  and  those  parts  which  come  in  contact,  and  are  represented  bv  a  single 
line,  are  faced  and  ground  to  each  other,  to  prevent  the  upward  or  downward 
passage  of  the  steam ;  and  to  stop  it  laterally,  tne  slides  are  ground  to  fit  the  backs 
of  the  segments  to  which  they  are  connected,  by  dove-tailed  grooves,  represented 
by  the  two  parallel  dotted  lines  hh.  The  double  lines  at  i,  bodi  above  and  below 
the  segments,  indicate  the  brass  linings  before  mentioned.  Mr.  M'Dowall's 
patent  includes  the  apolication  of  the  same  improvements, 'namely,  the  sliding 
steam  stops,  and  the  orass  linings  to  the  air-pump  bucketo  of  steam  engines, 
described  under  the  article  Valve,  to  which  his  principal  improvement  in 
this  appendage  relates. 

PITCH.  A  resinous  substance,  obtained  by  the  inspissation  of  tar.  There 
are  two  methods  of  obteining  it ;  one  by  simply  boiling  the'  tar  in  lar^  iron 
pots,  or  by  setting  it  on  fire  and  letting  it  bum  until  it  obtains  such  a  consistence 
as,  by  dipping  a  stick  in  it,  and  exposmg  it  to  the  air,  it  readily  solidifies.  Two 
barrels  it  the  best  tar,  or  two  and  a  half  barrels  of  green  tar,  are  thus  con- 
vertible into  one  barrel  of  good  piteh.  The  foregoing  has  reference  only  to  tar 
obt^ned  from  the  pine-tree  ana  other  vegeteble  matters;  but  a  large  quantity 
of  ter  and  pitch  are  obteined  in  this  country  from  coal.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Grand  Junction  Canal,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  iron  and  coal  works,  there 
were  estobliahed  some  years  aso  several  "tor-works,"  to  which  the  iron  masters 
sent  their  raw  coal,  gratis,  and  received,  in  return,  the  cokes  produced  by  such 
coal ;  the  proprietors  of  the  tar^works  being  contented  with  the  compensation 
afibrded  by  the  amoke  alone :  the  following  is  the  process  of  obtaining  it : — A 
range  of  eighteen  or  twenty  stoves  is  erected,  and  sujpplied  with  coal  kept 
burning  at  the  bottom;  the  smoke  is  conducted  by  proper  horixontol  tonnels  into 
a  capacious  and  close  funnel,  of  one  hundred  or  more  yards  in  length:  this  funnel 
is  built  of  brick,  supported  by  brick  arches,  and  covered  on  the  top  by  a  shallow 
pond  of  water,  wbicti  pond  is  supplied  with  water,  when  wanted,  by  a  steam  engine 
oelonging  to  the  coal  or  iron  works.  The  coldness  of  the  water  gradually  con- 
denses the  smoke,  causing  the  ter  to  fall  on  the  floor  of  the  fiinuM,  whence  it  is 
conveyed  by  pipes  into  a  receiver ;  from  the  latter  it  is  pumped  into  a  boiler, 
and  evaporated  to  the  required  consistence,  or  otherwise  inspissated  into  piteh : 
when  the  latter  is  the  case,  the  volatile  particles  which  arise  during  the  mspis- 
sation  are  again  condensed  into  an  oil  used  as  a  varnish.    In  this  process  the 
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smoke  u  decomposed,  nothing  arising  from  the  work  hut  a  white  vapour  from 
some  small  funnels  (kept  open  to  give  draft  to  the  fires),  and  a  small  evaporation 
of  water  from  the  pond,  occasioned  hy  the  heat  of  the  smoke  underneath  it 
The  process  requires  but  little  attenduice,  the  principal  labour  being  that  of 
supplving  the  fuel.  In  a  tal^work,  where  twentv  tons  of  coal  are  consumed 
per  day,  three  labourers  and  a  foreman  do  the  wnole  business ;  and  the  quan- 
tity of  tar  produced  will  be  about  28  barrels  of  2^  cwt  each ;  or  21  barrels  of 
pitch  of  the  same  weight,  in  six  days.  Some  coals  are,  howevtfl,  so  bituminous 
as  to  yield  one-eighth  of  their  weight  of  tar. 

PIVOT.    A  short  shaft  on  which  a  body  turns  or  revolves. 

PLAN.  A  representation  of  something  according  to  the  proportion  of  its 
parts,  made  on  a  flat  surface,  as  on  paper,  pasteboard,  &c. ;  such  are  mam, 
charto,  &c.  By  the  term  plan,  however,  a  draughtsman  understands  it  to  M 
either  a  ground  plan  of  a  buUdiug,  machine,  &c.,  or  the  arrangement  and 
exact  proportions  of  a  horizontal  section  made  in  anv  part  of  the  same. 

PLANE,  in  Geometry  and  Mechanics,  a  perfectly  flat  surface  in  whatever 
position,  as  horizontal  plane,  vertical  plane,  inclined  plane.  If  a  sphere  be  cut 
Dv  a  plane,  the  section  will  be  a  circle.  If  a  prism  or  cylinder  be  cut  by  a 
plane,  either  through  or  parallel  to  its  axis,  the  section  will  be  a  parallelogram; 
and  if  either  of  these  be  cut  bv  a  plane  parallel  to  its  base,  the  section  will  be 
similar  to  that  base.  Alao,  if  a  cylinoer  be  cut  obliquely  by  a  plane  passins 
through  its  opposite  sides,  the  section  will  be  an  oval  or  ellipse.  If  a  p^mia 
or  cone  be  cut  by  a  plane  passing  through  the  axis,  the  section  will  be  a  triangle; 
but  if  they  be  cut  parallel  to  the  base,  the  section  will  be  similar  to  the  base. 
If  a  cone  be  cut  by  a  plane  parallel  to  its  side,  the  section  will  be  a  parabola ;  if 
it  be  cut  obliquely,  so  that  the  plane  does  not  pass  through  either  the  base  or 
the  opposite  cone,  the  section  is  an  ellipse ;  if  it  be  cut  by  a  plane  which 
passes  tlirough  the  base  and  the  opposite  cone,  but  does  not  pass  through  the 
vertex,  the  section  is  a  hyperbola ;  and,  lastly,  if  it  be  cut  by  a  plane,  either 
parallel  to  the  base,  or  in  sub-contrary  position  to  it,  the  section  is  a  circle. 

PLANE.  An  instrument  employed  for  shaving  wood  and  other  substances 
to  a  true  plane  or  smooth  surface,  of  which  tiiere  are  a  great  variety ;  they  are 
usually  divided  into  two  principal  kinds,  namely,  bench-planes  and  moulding- 
planes  ;  of  the  former,  the  principal  are  the  long,  jack,  trying,  and  smoothing- 
planes:  each  of  these  is  again  distinguished  into  double  or  sin^e  iron,  according 
as  the  cutting  part  is  formed.  The  single  iron  is  an  iron  blade,  the  lower  end 
of  which  is  steel ;  and  the  cutting-edge  is  formed  by  grinding  it  to  a  single  acute 
angle,  as  represented  by  the  piece  marked  d  in  the  following  cut ;  its  operation 
is  partiy  of  a  cutting  and  partiy  of  a  scraping  nature.  In  planing  some  kinds 
of  wood  great  inconvenience  was  found  from  this  form  by  its  frequenUy  tearing 
up  the  surface  instead  of  smoothing  it ;  a  partial  remedy  for  this  defect  was,  in 
consequence,  introduced  about  thirty  years  ago,  hy  which  another  plane-iron, 
called  a  **  top-iron,"  represented  at  e,  was  added  to  the  under 
one  hy  means  of  a  strong  connecting  screw,  which  causes  the 
edge  to  ^ress  closely  upon  the  lower  one.  The  cutting-edge 
of  d,  wmch  projects  a  littie  beyond  e,  is,  therefore,  the  same 
as  before ;  but  it  is  prevented  from  entering  so  deeply  into 
the  wood,  or  rather,  the  shaving  which  has  been  abraded  from 
tile  wood  receives  a  new  direction  by  the  abrupt  interposition 
of  the  top  iron  e,  and  prevents  the  surface  of  the  wood  from 
being  torn.  This  improvement  is  so  decided  as  to  cause  almost  an  entire 
disuse  of  single  iron  planes.  The  remedy,  however,  is  incomplete,  especially 
for  the  planing  of  very  hard  woods ;  for  which  purpose,  in  particular,  Mr. 
Williamson,  or  Kennington,  has  found  it  advantageous  to  modify  the  single 
iron  d,  by  making  it  of  greater  thickness,  and  giving  it  a  bevel  on  iM>th  the  top 
and  bottom  sides,  at  an  angle  similar  to  tiiat  shown  on  the  under  side  of  d.  By 
this  altered  form  of  edge,  it  will  be  evident  that  it  partakes  more  of  the  sen^pu^ 
action ;  yet  it  is  found  to  obviate  more  effectually  the  defects  of  former  construc- 
tions. The  edge  is  stronger  and  more  durable ;  it  gives  a  beautiful  smooth 
surface  almost  without  the  aid  of  the  scraper;  and,  from  its  utility  to  workmen, 
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entitles  the  inveutor  to  the  reward  (of  ten  guineas)  given  to  him  fi>r  it  by  the 
Society  of  Arts.  It  is  peculiarly  valuable  in  planing  hard  woods  across  the 
grain ;  as  in  preparing  box  for  the  use  of  engravers. 

PLANE-CHART,  m  Navigation,  a  sea-chart  constructed  on  the  supposition 
of  the  earth  and  sea  being  an  extended  plane  surface.  Such  charts  have, 
consequently,  the  meridians  represented  as  right  lines  to  each  other. 

PLANE-SAILING.  The  art  of  performing  the  several  reckonings  necessary 
for  conducting  a  ship  on  the  ocean  on  the  principles  of  the  plane-chart 

PLANErTABLE.    An  instrument  by  whicn  the  draught  or  plan  of  an 
estate,  &c  may  be  taken  on  the  spot,  while  the  survey  or  measuring  is  going 
on.     It  consists  of  a  perfectly  flat  rectangular  board,  sufficiently  la^e  for  the 
purpose,  the  centre  of  which  moves  freely  on  a  ball  and  socket  attached  to  the 
top  of  three  legs,  on  which  the  instrument  stands ;  by  this  means,  when  the 
legs  are  fixed  in  die  ground,  the  table  may  be  inclined  or  moved  round  in  any 
proposed  direction.    For  the  purpose  of  fixing  a  sheet  of  paper  on  the  table, 
there  is  a  frame  of  wood,  which  fits  exactly  round  its  edges ;  one  side  of  this 
frame  is  graduated  into  equal  parts,  and  the  other  side  into  degrees  from  the 
centre  of  the  table ;  by  which  means  this  instrument  is  made  to  answer  the 
puipose  of  a  theodolite.    To  the  side  of  the  table  is  screwed  a  magnetic  needle 
and  compass,  to  take  directions  and  bearings ;  and,  lastly,  there  is  a  brass  two- 
foot  scale,  furnished  with  two  open  sights,  or  else  a  small  telescope,  servine  as 
an  index.  The  use  of  the  plane-table  is  as  follows : — Having  moistened  a  sheet 
of  writing  or  drawing  paper,  spread  it  flat  on  the  table,  and  secure  it  in  this 
position  by  pressing  down  the  frame  on  its  edges.    When  this  paper  is  dry  it 
will  be  perfectly  smooth,  and  ready  to  have  drawn  on  it  the  plan  of  the  proposed 
scene.   We  then  begin  by  setting  up  the  table  at  any  part  of  the  ground  that  is 
judged  most  proper ;  and  having  done  this,  a  point  is  mAde  in  some  convenient 
part  [of  the  paper  to  represent  the  spot  where  the  instrument  stands ;  we  are 
then  to  fix  in  that  point  of  the  paper,  on  a  leff  of  the  compasses,  or  a  fine  steel 
pin,  and  apply  it  to  the  fiducial  edge  of  the  mdex,  moving  it  round  the  table 
close  to  the  pin  till  some  desired  point  or  remarkable  object,  such  as  the  comer 
of  a  field,  a  tree,  a  picket,  &c.  be  seen  through  the  sights ;  from  the  station 
point  an  obscure  line  is  then  to  be  drawn  along  the  fiducial  edge  of  the  index. 
We  then  turn  the  index  to  another  object,  and  draw  a  line  on  the  paper  towards 
it     The  same  process  is  repeated  till  as  many  objects  are  set  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  for  the  purpose.     We  then  measure  from  our  station  to 
each  of  these  objects,  taking  the  necessary  offiets  to  comers  and  bendings 
in  the  edges,  &c,  laying  down  the  measured  distances,  taken  from  a  proper 
scfde,  upon  the  respective  lines  on  the  paper.     The  table  is  then  to  be 
removed  to  any  one  of  the  objects  to  whico  the  measuring  was  made,  as  a 
second  station.    Here  it  must  be  fixed  in  its  original  position,  turning  it  about 
the  centre  for  that  purpose,  both  till  the  magnetic  needle  points  to  the  same 
decree  of  the  compass  as  at  first,  and  also  by  laying  the  fiaucial  edge  pf  the 
inaex  alon^  the  bne  between  the  two  stations,  and  turning  the  table  till  the 
former  station  can  be  seen  through  the  sights  on  the  index :  it  is  to  be  fixed  in 
that  position.    From  this  new  station  repeat  the  former  operations,  setting 
several  objects  by  the  edge  of  the  index,  and  measuring  and  laying  off  the  dis- 
tances. In  this  manner  we  proceed  from  one  station  to  another,  measuring  such 
lines  only  as  are  indispensable,  and  determining  as  many  as  possible  by  inter- 
secting unes  of  durection,  drawn  from  (Afferent  stations.    If,  before  the  survey 
be  completed,  the  paper  be  full  of  lines,  measurements,  &c.,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  another  sheet  of  paper.  Draw  a  line  in  any  manner  through  the  farthest 
point  of  the  last  station  line  to  which  the  work  can  be  conveniently  laid  down  ; 
then  remove  the  sheet  from  the  table,  and  fix  a  perfectly  clean  sheet  in  its 
place,  drawing  upon  it,  in  a  part  the  most  convenient  for  ibe  rest  of  the  work, 
a  line  to  represent  that  drawn  at  the  end  of  the  work  on  the  former  sheet  Cut 
or  fold  the  old  sheet  by  this  line,  and  apply  the  edge  so  that  it  may  exactly 
coincide  with  the  corresponding  line  on  the  new  sheet   While  they  lie  together 
in  this  position,  produce  the  last  station  line  of  the  old  sheet  upon  the  new  one, 
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and  place  upon  it  the  remainder  of  the  measurement  of  that  line,  beginning 
where  the  work  ended  on  the  old.  In  this  manner  the  process  may  be  continued 
from  one  sheet  to  another,  till  the  proposed  survey  is  complete.  When  the 
survey  is  finished,  the  sheets  are  all  to  be  fastened  together,  taking  care  that 
the  hues  in  one  sheet  accurately  meet  the  corresponding  lines  in  another 
throughout 

PLANETARIUM.  An  astronomical  machine  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
orrery,  designed  to  exhibit  the  orbits,  motions,  and  phenomena  of  the  planets  in 
the  solar  system.  In  a  machine  of  this  kind,  which  was  constructed  by  Huggens, 
and  is  preserved  in  the  University  of  Leyden,  the  revolution  of  Uie  primaiy 
planets  about  the  sun,  and  that  of  the  mpon  round  the  earth,  are  performed  in 
the  exact  time  that  they  are  actually  performed  in  nature.  The  orbits  of  the 
moon  and  planets  are  here  represented  with  their  true  proportions,  eccentricities, 
positions,  and  declinations  from  the  ecliptic ;  and  by  tnis  machine,  as  by  a  per- 
petual ephemeris,  the  situations,  conjunctions,  oppositions,  &c.  of  the  planets 
for  any  time  may  be  accurately  determined.  •  Dr.  Desaguliera  constructed  a 
very  complete  planetarium,  .which  he  has  described  in  his  Cmtne  cf  Experi- 
mental Philosophy,  published  in  1734 ;  but  the  most  stupendous,  superb,  and 
elaborate  planetarium  ever  constructed,  was  that  which  was  publicly  shown  in 
London  in  1791,  and  afterwards  purchased  by  government  to  be  sent  out  with 
Lord  Macartney,  in  1793,  as  a  present  to  the  emperor  of  "  the  Celestial  empire." 
It  exhibits  all  the  bodies,  both  primary  and  secondary,  of  the  solar  system,  with 
their  orbits  in  their  due  proportions  and  positions,  and  all  performing  their 
annual  and  diurnal  motions  exactly  as  in  nature,  exhibiting,  at  all  times,  the 
true  and  real  motions,  positions,  aspects,  phenomena,  and  even  the  inequalittes 
of  their  motions  in  elliptical  orbits.  As  engravings  of  planetariums  have,  how- 
ever, been  exhibited  in  all  the  Cyclopssdias  and  works  of  mechanical  science, 
and  as  every  mechanic  well  understands  that  their  motions  are  regulated  by  a 
numerous  train  of  wheels,  which  it  would  be  extremely  tedious  to  detail,  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner  as  in  horological  machines  (the  hands  or  indexes  of 
which,  instead  of  bearing  planets  at  their  extremities  point  out  the  time),  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  referring  the  reader  to  the  article  Astronomy  in  the 
Oxford  Encyclopadia,  for  a  very  full  and  interesting  account,  illustrated  by 
engravings,  of  several  admirable  machines  of  this  kind. 
V  PLANING  MACHINES.  For  the  planing  of  wood  and  metal  on  the  large 
scale,  by  power,  extensive  and  varied  mechanism  has  been  employed ;  in  the 
invention  and  furtherance  of  which  the  late  Mr.  Bramah  largely  contributed. 
Under  the  article  Flooring  we  have  described  Mr.  Muir's  patent  planing 
machinery. 

PLATINA.  One  of  the  metals,  and  the  heaviest  body  hitherto  discovered  in 
nature;  its  specific  eravi^  being  21.54  when  pure.  It  is  obtained  from  an  ore  or 
metallic  sand  brought  from  South  America,  which  contains^  besides  platina,  four 
new  metals,  namely,  palladium,  iridium,  osmium,  and  rhodium  ;  also  iron  and 
chrome.  Platina,  combined  with  nalladium  and  rhodium,  is  as  hard  as  iron. 
It  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  tne  air,  neither  is  it  acted  upon  by  the  moat 
concentrated  simple  acids,  even  when  boiling  or  distilled  from  it  It  is  very 
malleable,  though  considerably  harder  than  Rold  or  silver,  and  it  hardens  mtu^ 
under  the  hammer.  Its  colour  on  the  toucn-stone  is  not  distinguishable  from 
that  of  silver.  Pure  platina  requires  a  very  strong  heat  to  melt  it ;  but  when 
urged  at  a  white  heat,  its  parts  will  adhere  together  by  hammering.  This  pro- 
perty, which  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  welding,  is  peculiar  to  platina  and 
iron,  which  resemble  each  other,  likewise,  in  their  intusibility.  Platina  ia 
obtained  by  dissolving  the  crude  metallic  particles  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  preci- 
pitated by  ammonia,  and  exposed  to  a  very  violent  heat,  by  which  the  acid  and 
alkali  are  expelled,  and  the  metal  is  reduced  in  an  agglutinated  state,  when  it 
may  be  pressed  together  by  a  button-headed  iron,  be  tuen  out  of  the  ihmace, 
forged,  reheated,  and  forged  again  into  a  bar.  Willis  found  that  platina  might 
sometimes  be  melted  upon  a  bed  of  charcoal  in  a  crucible ;  and  M.  Bousingfudt 
recently  found  that  it  might  always  be  melted  in  a  Uast  furnace,  if  the  crudbla 
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be  lined  hiaide  witb  a  mixture  of  clay  and  charcoal ;  the  silicon,  in  hia  opiniooi 
assisting  in  the  reduction.  Platina  may  be  melted  in  quantities  not  excee£ng 
two  ounces  at  a  time,  by  the  oxy-hydrogen  blow-pipe,  and  be  kept  in  fiision  for 
some  time.  Platina  is  much  used  for  crucibles,  evaporating  dishes,  and  even 
alembics.  Though  it  resists  most  of  the  acids,  it  is  acted  upon  by  caustic 
potash,  and  several  of  the  neutral  salts.  The  proper  solder  for  it  is  gold. 
The  concentration  of  sulphuric  acid  is  now  usually  performed  by  platina  stills, 
with  leaden  heads.  Mr.  Parkes  has  one  of  this  kma,  which  holds  only  thirty- 
five  gallons,  yet  cost  300  guineas. 

PLATING,  or  Plated  Manupactvee.  The  art  of  covering  other  metals 
with  silver.  The  metiM>d  known  by  the  name  of  French  {dating  was  usually 
applied  to  articles  made  of  brass,  after  they  were,  in  other  respects,  finished. 
After  the  goods  were  polished,  and  perfecUy  free  from  grease,  &c.,  the  part  to 
be  plated  was  heated  to  a  temperature  somewhat  short  of  changing  the  colour 
of  the  metal.  Leaf  silver  was  now  laid  upon  the  part,  and,  while  hot,  was 
rubbed  on  with  a  hardened  steel  burnisher,  perfectiv  dry  and  cleaa.  By  this 
means  the  silver  adhered  firmly  to  tiie  brass,  which,  from  the  action  of  the  bur- 
nisher, assumed  a  fine  polish :  these  bad  much  the  appearance,  in  colour  and 
lustre,  of  those  of  the  present  day ;  but  they  possessed  but  litde  permanence : 
this  art  is,  therefore,  scarcely  now  practised,  from  the  introduction  of  the  supe- 
rior plan  of  plating  upon  ingots  of  copper,  and  fiirmlng  the  utensils  out  of  the 
sheets  and  the  wire  made  mm  the  ingots. 

The  plated  manufacture  is  divided  into  three  departments,  to  each  of  which 
there  u  a  distinct  set  of  workmen.  Those  employed  in  making  vessels  such  as 
are  reouired  to  be  raised  by  the  hammer,  are  called  braziers.  The  second  sort 
are  called  candlestick-makers,  being  exclusively  employed  in  midung  all  the 
▼tfieties  of  these  articles.  The  third  are  called  pierce  workers ;  these  were 
originally  employed  in  making  articles  with  ornamental  open  work,  such  as 
bread-baskets  and  trays  of  different  kinds ;  but  this  species  of  work  has  now 
become  obsolete,  since  the  invention  of  plated  wire.  The  articles  in  which 
pierce  work  had  been  made,  are  now  formed  by  the  varied  intersections  of 
wires,  which  give  great  lightness  and  elegance,  witii  less  waste,  and  more  expe- 
dition. 

Previously  to  describing  the  different  branches  of  this  art,  we  shall  give  the 
method  of  preparing  the  plated  sheets  and  wire,  of  which  all  the  different 
articles  are  made.  The  ingots  on  which  the  silver  is  laid  are^not  pure  copper, 
but  an  alloy,  consisting  of  copper  and  brass ;  this  gives  it  a  degree  of  stiflness 
greater  than  that  of  copper,  which  renders  it  less  liable  to  be  deformed  when  in 
use.  The  metals  are  melted  to  a  proper  heat,  in  a  peculiar  furnace  appropriated 
to  that  purpose.  The  heat  of  tne  metals,  and  tne  temperature  of  the  mould 
when  the  metal  is  poured,  are  of  great  importance  as  fiir  as  regards  the  sound- 
ness of  the  ingot  When  the  metal  is  too  cold,  and  its  liquidity  of  course 
imperfect,  the  impurities  cannot  freely  ascend,  which  causes  imperfection  in 
its  substance.  The  same  efiect  may  take  place  from  the  moulds  being  cold ; 
this,  with  the  great  conducting  power  of  Uie  metal  mould,  rapidly  robs  the 
metal  of  ^  caloric,  and  lessens  its  liquidity.  The  proper  heat  for  the  moulds  is 
somewhat  short  of  burning  the  fat  with  which  they  are  greased  on  the  interior 
surface*  For  the  ordinary  kind  of  work  these  ineots  are  generally  cut  in  two 
in  the  middle,  beine  more  convenient  for  plating  than  longer  pieces.  The  next 
process  is  to  dress  tne  face  of  the  ingot  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  silver  on 
one  or  both  sides,  as  it  may  be  intended  to  be  single  or  double  plated.  This  is 
effected  by  filing,  which  is  continued  till  the  surface  becomes  entirely  free  from 
the  least  blemish :  this  is  so  important  that  the  naked  eye  should  not  be 
depended  upon;  the  surface  of  the  copper  should,  therefore,  be  minutely 
examined  by  a  magnifier  before  the  silver  is  laid  on.  The  thickness  of  the 
silver  to  be  laid  on  the  copper  will  be  best  known  when  it  is  understood  that 
the  silver,  in  single  plated  metal,  or  that  plated  on  one  side  only,  is  from  eight 
to  ten  pennvweights  to  the  pound  troy  of  copper ;  and,  of  course,  double  quan- 
tity when  plated  on  both  sides.  When  the  plate  of  silver  is  cut  to  a  littie  less 
than  the  size  of  tiie  copper  surface,  made  flat  and  scraped  perfecdy  clean,  the 
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copper  surface  being  equally  clean,  tbey  are  laid  tcw^ether,  and  the  eilver  plate 
is  tied  down  with  wire.  A  litde  of  a  saturated  solution  of  borax  is  now 
insinuated  under  the  edge  of  the  silver  pUte  on  each  side ;  this  fuses  at  a  low 
red  heat,  and  prevents  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  from  affecting  the  surface 
of  the  copper,  which  would  prevent  the  adherence  of  the  silver.  In  this  sfiite 
the  ingot  is  brought  to  the  plating  furnace ;  this  furnace  has  a  grate  on  a  level 
with  the  bottom  of  the  door.  The  fuel  consists  of  cokes.  The  ingot  is  laid 
upon  the  bare  cokes,  and  the  door  shut.  When  it  has  acquired  nearly  a  proper 
degree  of  heat,  the  plater  applies  to  the  hole  in  the  door  to  observe  the  proper 
point  when  the  process  is  finished.  When  the  silver  and  copper  are  uniting, 
the  surface  of  the  former  begins  to  be  rivetted,  and  this  is  the  sign  to  remove 
the  ingot  from  the  fire  as  quick  as  possible.  The  ingot  being  now  plated,  is 
made  perfectly  clean,  and  is  ready  to  oe  rolled.  The  first  rollers  employed  fbr 
plated  metal  are  of  cast  iron,  similar  in  sise  and  construction  to  those  employed 
for  sheet  iron  and  sheet  copper.  The  metal  is  roiled  cold,  and  annealed  from 
time  to  time.  When  it  has  gone  through  the  rollers  a  certain  number  of  times, 
it  acquires  a  certain  degree  of  hardness,  so  that  the  rollers  have  not  much 
effect  upon  it ;  and  if  the  rolling  were  continued,  the  metal  would  crack.  To 
remedy  this  evil  the  metal  is  taken  to  a  reverberatoiy  frimace :  it  is  laid  upon 
a  hearth  of  brick  or  fire-stone,  and  the  flame  of  coal  is  made  to  pass  over  it ; 
the  beat,  however,  is  not  intense,  since  the  metal  is  required  to  be  slowly  heated 
to  a  dull  red.  It  may  now  be  cooled  in  the  quickest  way  possible,  to  save  time, 
as  quenching  in  water  does  not  harden  it,  as  is  the  case  with  steel.  It  now 
passes  through  the  rollers  as  before,  tiU  it  becomes  hard,  and  then  annealed  and 
rolled  again,  till  it  is  reduced  something  short  of  the  sise  reouired.  This  being 
done,  it  is  again  annealed  and  passed  through  a  pair  of  rollers  faced  with  cast 
steel,  and  finely  polished :  this  gives  the  surface  great  smoothness  and  truth. 
It  is  now  annealed  for  the  last  time :  after  this  the  sheets  are  immersed  in  hot 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  then  scoured  with  fine  Calais  sand,  which  fits  them  for 
the  workmen  to  shape  into  different  articles. 

F  The  first  mode  we  shall  describe  is  that  of  the  braziers,  or  those  who  work 
with  hammers.  The  nature  of  sheet  metal  is  so  similar  to  copper,  that  the 
working  of  it  with  the  hammer,  into  various  forms,  will  be  very  similar  to  that 
used  by  coppersmiths,  with  the  difilerence  of  more  exact  and  complete  tools,  and 
greater  care  on  account  of  the  value  of  the  metal.  Formerly  au  the  difl^rent 
shaped  vessels  were  made  with  the  hammer,  which  made  the  price  of  labour 
very  great  Now,  all  vessels  of  simple  form,  and  not  of  large  size,  are  formed 
in  dies  by  means  of  the  stamping  hammer.  This  operation  is  now  so  general, 
that  some  manufiicturers  employ  as  many  as  six  or  eight  of  these  engines.  Hie 
dies  are,  or  ought  to  be,  made  of  cast  steel ;  but  it  should  be  as  hard  as  to  weld 
to  iron,  so  that  the  iron  should  not  be  much  below  the  surface  of  the  die.  When 
the  die  is  placed  upon  the  anvil,  and  the  metal  cut  into  pieces  of  proper  size, 
the  next  thing  is  to  surround  the  top  of  the  die  with  a  paste  made  with  oil  and 
clay,  an  inch  or  two  above  the  surface.  This  cavity  is  now  filled  with  melted 
lead.  The  under  side  of  the  stamping  hammer  has  a  flat  face  of  iron  fitted  into 
it,  about  the  breadth  and  length  of  the  die ;  this  is  called  the  licker-up.  When 
the  lead  becomes  solid,  the  hammer  is  raised  to  a  certain  height  and  let  fall 
upon  it.  The  under  side  of  the  licker-up,  from  being  cut  on  the  surface  into 
teeth  in  shape  like  those  of  a  rasp,  firmly  adheres  to  the  lead,  which  afterwards 
rises  with  the  hammer ;  the  metal  is  now  placed  over  the  die,  and  the  hammer, « 
with  its  lead,  made  to  fall  upon  it  till  the  impression  on  the  metal  is  complete. 
If  the  vessel  to  be  stamped  be  of  any  considerable  depth,  two  or  three  dies  are 
often  used,  one  larger  than  another,  the  last  being  of  the  proper  size  and  shape. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  when  the  vessel  has  a  long  conical  neck,  they  are 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  an  auxiliary  operation  called  drafting.  Cylindrical 
and  conical  vessels  arc  mostly  formed  by  bending  and  soldering.  The  bending 
is  performed  on  blocks  of  wood  with  wooden  hammers,  to  avoid  injuring  the  plated 
surface. 

Vessels  intended  to  have  other  forms  are  generally  soldered  up  in  a  conical 
or  cylindrical  form,  according  as  the  width  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  vesac^l 
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varies.  The  metal  U  so  malleable,  even  in  the  soldered  part,  that  a  skilful 
workman  can  give  almost  any  form  to  a  vessel  with  the  hammer.  Mouldings 
are  sometimes  formed  upon  the  edges  of  vessels,  which  serve  to  give  much 
strength  and  stifihess,  as  well  as  being  ornamental.  In  forming  substances 
which  have  a  massive  appearance,  such  as  the  feet  of  tea-urns,  the  handles  of 
vessels,  and  plated  table-spoons,  no  other  metal  is  employed  but  the  sheet 
The  mags  is  formed  of  two  shells,  which,  when  put  together,  form  an 
apparent  solid.  Each  of  the  concave  parts  is  first  filled  with  soft  solder, 
they  are  then  fitted  accurately  together,  and  heat  applied  till  the  mass  fuses, 
so  that  the  apparently  massive  article  consists  of  a  shell  of  plated  metal 
filled  with  soft  solder.  Bulky  ornaments  in  the  form  of  shells  and  flowers  are 
frequently  put  on  in  this  way ;  some  in  silver :  these  have  a  similar  massive 
appearance  to,  and  strongly  imitate,  real  plate.  All  goods  formed  by  hand  with 
the  hammer  require  great  labour  in  finishing ;  for,  after  hammering  the  vessel 
into  the  proper  shape,  the  marks  of  the  hammer  appear  like  so  many  flat  places; 
but  these  are  removed  from  the  outside  of  the  vessel  to  the  inside,  when  the 
inside  is  concealed,  as  in  tea-urns :  this  is  effected  by  covering  either  the  anvil 
or  the  hammer  with  a  piece  of  the  stuff  called  everlasting.  The  roughness  is 
transferred  to  that  surface  in  contact  with  the  everlasting.  In  hammering 
plated  metal  from  time  to  time,  it  requires  to  be  annealed  by  heating  it  red-hot ; 
this  discolours  both  the  silver  and  the  copper.  These  are  cleaned  by  boiling  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  scouring  with  Calais  sand.  The  sulphuric  acid  to  the 
water  is  in  very  small  proportion.  If  the  silver  begins  to  appear  black  by 
boiling,  the  acid  'is  too  much,  and  must  be  watered.  When  tne  vessels  are 
finished  in  every  respect  by  the  maker,  and  the  surface  free  from  oxide,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  bits  of  rosin  used  with  soft  solder  adhere  to  it ;  this  is 
removed  by  boiling  in  a  weak  solution  of  pearl  ashes :  the  same  is  also  used 
for  cleaning  the  surface  of  tinned  copper. 

The  second  mode  of  operation  we  snail  describe  is  the  candlestick-making.  In 
this  branch  of  the  business  there  is  great  variety.  In  the  commencement  of 
this  trade,  the  object  was  chiefly  to  imitate  those  made  of  silver,  and  it  began 
with  the  prevailing  taste  of  imitating  the  different  orders  of  architecture.  The 
numerous  points  and  prominences  thus  introduced  were  ill  fitted  for  plated 
metal,  as  in  a  very  little  time  their  silver  disappeared,  which  gave  them  the 
most  shabby  appearance  possible.  This  obliged  the  manufacturers  to  make 
them  more  plam  and  simple,  and  it  was^not  tin  the  discovery  of  the  silver  edges 
that  candlesticks  of  plated  metal  began  to  gain  respect  in  the  world  of  luxurv 
and  fashion.  The  stems  of  candlesticks  have  been  made  square ;  some  with 
sharp,  others  with  rounded  comers;  others  oval,  but  the  greatest  number  with 
round  stems,  which  appear  to  be  the  most  consistent  and  the  most  permanent. 
Of  these,  the  patent  telescope  candlestick  has  had  the  greatest  run :  this  con- 
sists in  the  cylmdrical  part  lengthening  and  shortening  at  pleasure,  by  one  tube 
sliding  into  the  other.  The  feet  of  candlesticks,  or  the  base,  are  generally  made 
in  a  me  by  the  stamp.  The  neck,  which  is  sometimes  small  in  one  part,  is  also 
stamped.  The  dish  part  of  the  nozzle  or  socket  is  made  in  a  die,  and  the  tube 
part  m  the  same  way  as  the  cylindrical  pillar.  These,  for  the  sake  of  neatness 
and  expedition,  are  generally  drawn  bv  the  wire-drawing  machine,  whether  for 
sliding  or  not.  The  prominent  moulding  and  beads  are  generally  of  silver. 
The  different  parts  are  soldered  together,  some  parts  with  hard,  and  others  with 
soft  solder.  The  branches  of  canmesticks  are  formed  in  two  halves,  like  the 
tea-urn  feet,  &c. 

Lastly,  in  forming  such  articles  as  are  made  of  wire,  such  as  bread-baskets, 
toast-racks,  and  castors,  the  wire  is  bent  into  the  eiven  form  with  a  wooden 
block  and  a  mallet.  When  pieces  require  to  be  soldered  together,  the  joinings 
must  be  accurately  fitted,  in  order  to  prevent  the  copper  from  appearing.  In 
these  cases  hard  solder  is  employed.  This  brancn  of  plated  manufacture 
admits  of  extensive  application,  wires  being  capable  of  a  great  variety  of 
positions. 

When  the  different  plated  goods  come  out  of  the  hands  of  the  workmen,  the 
metal,  although  clean,  is  of  a  didl  white  colour,  possessing  no  polish  whatever. 
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Thii  la*t  fioiih  it  cilled  bnmUbiiw,  and  n  geoenlly  peiftimed  by  femalei^  in  a 
diitbet  Mt  of  apartment!.  The  Euraiihiiie  tooli  are  generally  made  rf  blood- 
(tone,  end  wime  of  hardened  eteel  flnelj  pdiihed ;  the  latter  are  to  bamish  the 
minnte  part*  vbich  cannot  be  touched  by  the  blood-itone,  which  are  employed 
chiefly  for  the  greater  and  unintermpted  p«rt«.  The  biti  of  blood-itone  are  let 
into  little  casn,  made  of  iheet  iron,  and  tlien  finely  poliihed.  The  bumiiben, 
ifuieddry,  would  adhere  to  the  lilver  in  someplace*,  and  would  tcratch  inilead 
of  giring  the  fine  ^iih  :  thi«  ii  obriated  by  frequently  dipping  the  bunriib- 
ing  tool  into  a  sohition  of  white  aoap.  After  being  bumiahed  Ibey  are  railed, 
and  laitly  wiped  with  dean  iheep'i  leather. 

PLOUGHS  An  in«trument  emtdoyed  in  agriculture  for  breaking  and  tuminr 
up  the  loil  in  fiuTowi  expeditiouily.  The  iBTentioD  ii  of  very  remote  antiquiw. 
llie  niott  ancient  of  plough*  on  record  are  itiU  uied  in  theit  limple  piimitiTe 
any  parti  of  the  East  Indie*.     In  tbe  following  figure*  arc  eibibited 


1  of  one  of  theie  nuterabte  machiuei,  of   which  many 


thousand*  are  at  thi*  time  engaged  in  titling  the  land  that  nippCei  in  with  rice 
and  other  producti  of  agricidture.  Fu.  2  is  tfa*  plough,  made  of  wood,  tbe 
part*  being  tiound  together  by  rope* ;  fig.  3  ii  the  yoke,  detigned  for  a  pair  of 
DuKloea.  The  husbandmau  liolda  (he  plough  by  one  hand,  while,  in  tbe  other, 
he  hold*  tbe  goad,  Fig.  1,  with  which,  and  hi*  voice,  he  direct*  and  gtimulalea 
the  anitnali.  The  Britiih  manufacturer  who  may  attempt  to  supply  the  Asiatic 
hmbattdman  with  belter  initnimenl*,  ihould,  in  our  opinion,  to  a  certain  extent, 
copy  the  form  repreaenled,  however  he  may  improve  upon  it  in  the  itability  of 
hi*  metallic  lubg^tute,  and  in  the  addition  of  convenient  appendage*,  bearinc 
in  mind  the  well-known  fact,  that  a  workman  who  ii  uaed  to  a  very  inferior  (oM 
will,  fVom  habit,  acquire  a  skill  in  uiing  it  which  he  could  not  eaercise  very 
readily  with  an  iiitriniically  luperior  tool,  differing  materially  fhim  hii  previon* 

There  are  do  initrumenta  in  which  there  are  a  greater  variety  of  form*  than 
ploQgha.  Everv  countiy  in  England,  and  almoit  every  diitrict,  have  their 
iBTouritei,  trhicb,  in  the  opinion  of  the  operator*,  rarpa**  all  other*  in  utility. 
The  probability  is,  that  the  difference  is  not  very  great  in  the  quantity  or  the 
quality  of  the  work  executed  by  them ;  and  thai  aueh  difference  wiH,  in 
general,  be  in  proportion  (o  tbe  proximity  or  remotenea*  of  tbe  district,  totra, 
or  city,  where  the  conatniction  of  plougha  i*  conducted  on  the  targe  scale,  and 
upon  scientific  principle*.  A*  oiu'  limits  will  not  permit  u*  to  give  even  a  titira 
of  the  varietiei  that  are  figured  in  the  book*,  we  Bball  conline  tbe  aubject  to  tbe 
deaeripcion  of  two  modern  improved  plough*  (manufactured  under  a  patent 
granted  to  George  Clymer,  of  London),  one  designed  for  light  end  the  other  for 
heavy  land ;  referring  our  readers  who  desire  extended  information  on  tfai* 
important  matter,  to  Uie  Plwghwrigki*  Amimt,  by  Gray,  I  BOS  i  to  the  Britith 
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Farmer  vtd PloagJimatCt  Guide,  bj  Fitilayion,   1)929;   aad  te  the  artjcls  AaB»- 
cDLiDBE,  IB  the  O^ord  Encyclopadia  and  SupplemeM. 

A  planch  ftir  light  land  ii  reprewntcd  in  ^e  foUsving  cut,  nbich  it  a  per- 
■peetive  view,  a  ii  the  breait ;  h  the  beam ;  c  the  coulter ;  d  the  coultei-poiDt ; 
t  tho  sbare ;  /  ut  much  of  ths  Und  lide  of  the  plough  u  cau  be  leeu.  The 
beam  reati  upon  crou  piecei  at  the  head  of  the  plough,  and  ii  there  lecured 
looeel;  by  a  tranirene  >crew-bolt  g.  The  hind  part  of  the  beam  ii  lecured  by 
a  moTabw  pin  puting  through  it,  and  through  one  of  the  aeTeral  holei  iii  tfae 
Und  lida;  this  pin  ^ing  ehinad  from  one  bole  (o  the  other,  and  the  beam  b 
tiuiung  upon  the  boll  y  u  a  fulcrum,  it  ia  railed  or  deprened,  lO  ai  to  a^jiut  iti 


angle  of  incliDation  with  the  horiion  at  pleanre,  caudng  thereby  the  plough  b> 
cut  a  deeper  or  a  shallower  funow.  The  adjuilment  In  a  lateral  direction  ii 
effected  by  piecing  seTeral  ringi  upon  the  bolt,  hy  the  ibifting  of  which  the 
direction  of  the  beam,  with  reapect  to  the  land  lide,  ii  altered,  ao  aa  to  make  a 
broader  or  narrower  furrow ;  and,  hy  the  aame  meani,  the  plough  U  adapted  to 
a  lingle  or  double  team  of  hones. 

The  plough  for  heavy  land  ii  very  limilat  in  its  conatruelion  to  ihe  one  juet 
deecribed,  except  the  breaal  a,  which  ia  materially  different,  as  shown  in  the 
following  cut.    b  is  the  beam ;  c  the  coulter,  which  is  of  the  old  kind,  that 


being  fbund  the  mott  efficseious  in  wet  soils;  it  is  fixed  to  an  elongated  part  on 
(he  land  side  ;  d  is  the  ahate.  Tbeae  plougha  ate  extremely  light,  and  are  nut 
together,  or  taken  to  piecea,  in  a  few  minutea,  heine  fastened  together  by  a  few 
fcrew-bolla;  they  are,  therefore,  extremely  well  adapted  for  exportatiDU,  end 
for  uae  in  hot  climalea.  We  have  been  infomned  by  a  practical  agricnllurisl, 
who  has  aeveral  of  these  ploughs  in  uae,  that  they  turn  the  land  well,  and  leave 
a  particularly  clean  and  even  bottom. 

PLUMB-LINE.  An  instrument  used  by  builders,  consisting  of  a'  leadm 
weight,  or  bob,  tuapended  to  the  end  of  a  line,  used  to  determine  the  perpendi- 
culuily  of  their  structures  to  the  horizon. 

PLUMB-RULE.  A  simple  inBlrumenl,  for  the  same  purpose  aa  the  fore- 
going ;  hut  in  ibis  the  bob  is  suspended  to  the  end  of  a  straight  board  with  a 
UDe  marked  down  the  centre ;  so  that  when  Ihe  edge  of  the  hoatd  i*  placed 
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against  the  wall  or  other  object,  the  plumb^Kne  should  exaotly  ooiacide  with 
the  line  marked  on  the  boardi  to  be  vertical ;  and  the  amount  of  deviation  from 
the  vertical  line  is  precisely  ascertained  by  the  angle  of  divergence  between 
the  two  lines. 

PLUMBAGO.  Graphite,  or  black  lead,  is  an  ore  obtained  from  the  mines  of 
Keswick  and  Borradaile,  in  Cumberland,  from  Ayr  in  Scotland  and  other  plac^. 
It  occars  in  beds  of  various  thickness,  and  constitutes  an  important  article  in 
commerce.  The  finer  kinds  are  boiled  in  oil,  and  afterwards  sawn  into  the 
required  pieces  to  make  pencils.  A  considerable  quantity  is  used  for  blacking 
and  polishing  the  fronts  of  stoves  and  numerous  other  purposes.  It  has  been  very 
common  to  apply  it,  in  its  impure  state,  to  reduce  friction  in  machinery  and  rul>- 
bing  surfaces ;  and,  very  recently,  Mr.  Lewis  Hebert,  of  Chelsea,  has  applied  it, 
in  a  very  refined  state,  as  a  substitute  for  oil,  in  diminbhing  the  friction  of  the 
rubbine  parts  of  clocks.  He  applied  it  to  a  sidereal  time-piece,  in  January, 
1816,  between  which  period  and  1827  the  time-piece  was  cleaned  three  times 
without  renovating  the  plumbago;  the  friction  places  being  only  wiped  with  a  fine 
muslin  rag.  In  a  communication  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  1827,  eleven  years 
after  the  plun^ago  had  been  applied  only  once,  he  states,  that  the  time-piece  was 
going  as  well  as  ever.  He  found  a  great  difficulty  in  applyine^  it  to  the  jewelled 
pallats  of  the  escapement,  but  obviated  it  by  applying  it  to  the  friction  plane  of 
the  teeth  of  the  swing  wheel ;  and  he  adds,  **  so  ever  since  the  clock  has  gone 
without  oil." 

The  process  of  applying  the  plumbago  is  thus :— Take  about  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  the  purest  black  lead,  the  brighter  the  better ;  reduce  it  to  a  very  fine 
powder  in  a  metal  mortar,  and,  to  jud^e  if  it  is  fine  enoueh,  take  a  small  pinch 
of  it  between  your  fingers;  after  nibbmg  it  a  few  seconds,  if  it  does  not  feel 
lumpy  or  gritty,  but  smooth  and  oily,  it  is  good,  and  beaten  enough ;  have  a 

flassful  of  filtered  water,  take  some  of  the  powdered  plumbago  with  the  clean 
lade  of  a  knife,  spread  it  on  the  water,  and  stir  it  well ;  cover  the  glass,  and  let 
it  stand  for  two  or  three  hours ;  at  the  top  of  the  water  will  be  a  kind  of  cream, 
skim  it  ofi*  with  a  card,  and  lav  it  upon  a  sheet  of  paper ;  when  dry,  put  it  in  a 
box,  to  exclude  the  dust  from  it ;  put  the  sediment  aside,  repeat  the  process  witli 
some  other  water  and  plumbago,  until  you  have  acquired  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  fine  powder  for  your  purpose;  when  the  whole  of  the  powder  is  dry,  pound  it 
again  in  the  mortar,  or  bruise  it  with  the  bowl  of  a  silver  spoon,  upon  a  clean 
sheet  of  paper,  and  repeat  the  same  process  two  or  three  times ;  if  the  lead  is 
pure,  no  more  sediment  will  go  down ;  if  some  does,  wash  and  dry  it  once  or 
twice  more :  as  soon  as  no  sediment  remaids,  vou  may  be  sure  that  the  plum- 
bago dust  is  pure,  and  cannot  cause  any  mischief  to  the  pivots  and  holes ;  pour 
some  alcohol  (the  strongest  spirits  of  wine,)  into  a  smsul  glass;  having  wiped 
the  pivots  of  the  wheels  and  the  holes  of  the  plates  very  clean,  immerse  them 
into  the  spirits,  and  immediately  into  the  plumbago  powder,  they  will  be  covered 
with  it ;  take  a  small  pencil  brush,  such  as  is  generally  used  by  miniature  pain- 
ters, dip  it  into  the  spirits,  and  fill  the  pivot  holes  with  it ;  introduce  some 
powder  into  them  with  jour  finger,  by  rubUng  the  plates  over  the  holes  till 
the  powder  is  even  with  their  surfaces ;  put  in  the  wheel  and  make  it  revolve 
in  the  frame  for  five  or  six  minutes ;  do  the  same  to  every  whed,  and  also 
repeat  it  two  or  three  times ;  then  the  holes  and  pivots  will  be  charged  with  a 
thm  crust  of  plumbago,  smoother  than  any  polish  you  can  give  them ;  the  piece 
will  go  twice  as  long  without  cleaning  as  with  oil,  and  trulv ;  if  its  movement 
is  entirely  secluded  from  dust,  there  will  be  no  necessity  of  cleaning  it  for  twelve 
years,  which  will  be  about  the  time  for  renovating  the  plumbago. 

PLUMBERY.  The  art  of  casting  and  working  leaa.  See  the  article  Lead 
in  this  work  ;  also  Nicholson*s  Practical  Builder. 

PLUNG£Rh  a  long  solid  cylinder,  sometimes  used  in  force  pumps  instead 
of  the  ordinary  pistons  or  buckets. 

PLUSH.  A  Kind  of  stuff  having  a  sort  of  velvet  nap  or  shag  on  one  side, 
composed  regularly  of  a  woof  of  a  single  woollen  thread  and  a  double  warpi 
the  one  wool,  of  two  threads  twisted,  the  other  goats'  or  camels'  hair.  Some 
plushes  in  imitation  of  the  foregoing  are  made  of  other  materials. 
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PLUVIOMETER.  An  inatnmicnt  for  mewuring  the  qnuttitf  of  rain  that 
r»ll>  in  B  Kiven  time.     See  HtiN-QAUOE. 

PNEUMATICS  tTMt  of  the  tneehenical  propertiei  of  air,  gaw*,  and  vapoura. 
All  air,  gtuee,  and  vapoiin  not  in  contact  with  tbe  liquidi  from  which  thev  riic, 
partake  of  the  lame  general  propertiee;  that  ii.  they  all  poaeen  weight  end  iner- 
tia, impenetrability,  comprcHibilit^,  and  elaaticity.  The  impenetrability  of  air 
maybe  made  manlfeat  by  tbeimpoeubility  of  bringing  together  ibe  opponten'dea 
of  a  blown  tjadder.  It  may  he  alio  thown,  by  t^ing  a  cylinder  with  a  imooth 
bore,  and  fitting  a  piiiou  or  plug  into  it  bo  doaely  that  the  ait  may  not  pan  he~ 
tween  ill  aid*i  and  tbe  tube ;  it  will  then  be  found  that  no  power  we  can  command 
will  force  tbe  plug  to  tbe  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  In  making  thii  experiment, 
howeTer,  we  obeerre  two  of  tbe  mo>t  important  propertiei  of  air,  rii.  i(a  com- 
pretribility  and  elaitirity;  for  although  the  plug  cannot  be  forced  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cylmder,  yet  it  may  be  coniidentbly  depressed,  ao  that  the  air  ii  reduced 
to  a  much  emaller  Tolume,  and,  coniequently,  ia  compresuble.  On  the  with- 
drawal of  the  prenure  another  remarkable  phenomenon  preaenta  itaelf,  that  U, 
the  plug  ii  forced  upwaidi  to  ita  original  poaition.  The  eipecial  propertiea  ot 
air  are  a*  followa : — 

It  posHtae*  weight  and  inertia; 
It  exerta  an  equal  preaaure  in  every  direction ; 
*  It  ia  eonipreanble  and  elastic. 

We  abdl  apeak  of  each  of  theae  propertiea  in  (uccetfion ;  but  first  it  may  ha 


neceaaary  to  deacribe  the  air  pump, 
degree  uaafiil  in  pneumatic  ex- 
peri  menla.  Id  tbe  annexed 
aectinnal  representation,  A  and 
B  are  tbe  barrela  of  the  putnp, 
which  muat  be  perfectly  cylin- 
drical and  amoolh  within.  C  ia 
a  glass  receiver  placed  upon  the 
pump  plate  E;  and  D  ia  a  pipe 
communicating  with  the  receiver 
and  the  two  barrels  :  b  and  d 
are  Talvea  at  the  bottom  of  the 
barrels,  opening  upwards ;  a 
and  c  are  ralvea  in  the  patona, 
which  muat  fit  into  the  liarrcli 
with  the  greatest  accuracy  j  e  ^1  -,  __ 
and  /  are  recks  attached  to  the    AJ  ■  J^FW^ 


]  tlie  highest 


na,  and  which  are  moved 
upwards    aud    downwards    by 

meena  of  the  toothed  wheel  g,  which  is  turned  hy  a  winch  fixed  on  iti  axil. 
By  comparing  this  inalninient  with  a  common  water  pump,  its  principle  will  be 
found  identical ;  hut  aa  air  is  a  much  lighter  and  more  elastic  fluid,  it  will 
require  the  workmanship  in  the  air  pump  to  be  of  tbe  moat  accurate  deacrip- 
tiou.  In  working  Ihia  pump  it  will  be  seen  that  as  the  jnston  in  B  is  raised,  the 
air  which  previously  filled  only  the  receiver  and  the  pipe  D  will  be  expanded 
by  its  elaaticily  lo  as  to  fill  the  barrel  also ;  hy  the  next  motion  of  the  handle 
tlie  piston  is  depressed,  and  the  air  within  the  barrel  becoming  compreased  will 
close  the  valve  b,  and  open  that  at  o,  through  which  it  will  eicnpe  into  the 
atmoephere.  When  the  piston  is  again  raited,  the  air  left  in  the  receiver  will 
be  again  expanded  so  as  la  fill  the  barrel,  and  on  being  depressed,  the  air  will 
escape  aa  before.  We  have  only  in  this  process  noticed  one  barrel,  but  the 
action  of  both  ia  similar ;  while  one  ia  filling  by  the  expansion  of  the  air  in  the 
receiver,  tbe  other  is  emptied  into  the  surrounding  olmospliere.  By  this  alter- 
nate action  of  tbe  pistons,  tbe  air  within  becomes  considerably  larelied,  but  as 
the  portion  withdrawn  ia  always  a  definite  part  of  what  nas  previously  in  the 
recetver,  it  ia  manifest  that  a  perfect  vacuum  cannot  be  obtained.  We  have 
stated  that  oir  has  weight :  this  may  easily  be  shown  by  meana  of  the  air  pump, 
if  we  lake  a  glaia  or  other  vessel  holding  exactly  a  quart,  and  furnished  with  a 
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■top-cock  that  will  fit  into  the  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  pump  plate,  we  may 
exhaust  or  withdraw  nearly  the  whole  of  the  air  from  the  vefsel.  Now,  if  we 
weigh  the  eroptv  vesael,  and  afterwards,  hy  turning  the  stop-cock,  let  in  the  air, 
the  difference  of  weight  in  the  hottle  will  show  the  weight  of  the  quantity  of 
air  admitted :  this  will  be  about  seventeen  giyiins,  yarymg  at  different  times, 
both  on  account  of  changes  of  density  which  take  place  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  varying  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  that  it  may  contain.  The  inertia  of 
air  may  be  seen  in  the  resistance  it  offers  to  the  motions  of  bodies  immersed  in 
it  Two  sets  of  smaU  brass  vanes  are  sometimes  pat  into  motion  by  the  same 
force  under  the  receiver  ef  an  air  pump.  While  the  vanes  in  both  are  turned 
one  way,  they  revolve  for  the  same  length  of  time  whe^er  in  the  air  or  in  a 
vacuum ;  but  if  in  one  of  them  the  broad  surfaces  of  the  vanes  are  turned  in 
the  direction  of  the  motion,  and  in  the  other  the  narrow  edges,  a  marked 
difference  is  observed.  In  an  exhausted  receiver  they  continue  in  motion 
during  equal  times,  but  in  the  air,  that  which  cuts  the  atmosphere  with  its 
edges  continues  moving  for  some  time  after  the  othev  is  at  rest 

Another  experiment  illustrative  of  the  same  fact  is  termed  the  eiainea  and 
feather  experiment  A  long  receiver  is  placed  upon  the  pump  pUte,  and  a 
guinea  and  a  feather  are  attached  at  the  top  to  a  little  piece  of  apparatus  by  which 
they  may  be  disengaged  at  liie  same  instant  While  the  receiver  is  ftdl  of  air, 
the  guinea  reaches  the  pump  plate  before  the  feather,  but  when  the  air  is  taken 
from  the  receiver,  the  guinea  and  feather  fall  with  exactly  the  same  velocity. 

Since  air  is  fluid,  it  will  manifest  the  common  properties  of  fluids;  as,  for 
example,  pressure.    If  a  small  vessel,  similar  to  the  one  here 
represented,  be  placed  over  the  hole  in  the  pump  plate,  and 
the  hand  placea  closely  over  the  top,  when  the  pump  is 
worked,  the  hand  will  be  held- firmly  on  the  glass  bv  means 
of  the  downward  pressure.     In  the  same  way,  the  glass 
receivers  are  held  firmly  on  the  pump  plate.   If  a  bladder  be 
made  wet,  and  tightly  stretchea  over  the  top  of  the  glass, 
then  dried  and  placed  over  the  hole  of  the  air  pump,  as  soon 
as  the  pump  is  worked,  the  bladder  will  appear  concave  at 
the  top,  ana  will  eventually  be  burst  by  the  great  pressure  of 
the    superincumbent  air.      Another  apparatus,  admirably 
adapted  to  evince  the  great  pressure  of  tne  air  in  all  direc- 
tions, is  what  are  termed  the  Magdeburs  hemispheres.     It 
consists  of  two  hemispheres  of  brass,  having  uieir  edges 
accurately  ground,  so  that  they  may  fit  together,  as  in  Uie 
annexed  representation.    The  part  a  of  the  lower  hemisphere 
is  screwed  into  the  hole  of  the  pump  plate,  and  the  air  may 
then  be  exhausted.     If  then  the  handle  6  be  screwed  on,  two 
persons  may  endeavour  to  separate  them  by  pulling  in  oppo- 
site directions,  or  they  may  be  su^ended,  and  a  weight 
attached  to  the  lower  one.     It  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
actual  amount  of  the  air's  pressure  is  about  15  pounds  on 
every  square  inch  of  surface ;  hence  may  be  calculated  the 
force  with  which  the  hemispheres  are  held  together,  or  the 
absolute  pressure  upon  any  surface  whatever.    Let  us  suppose 
that  the  diameter  of  the  hemispheres  is  4  inches,  then  the 
area  of  each  of  the  circles  in  contact  with  each  other  will  be  12|  inches,  and 
multiplying  this  by  15  lbs.  we  obtain  187|  lbs.  as  the  pressure  by  which  the 
hemispheres  are  held  together.    In  the  same  way  we  may  ascertain  the  amount 
of  pressure  upon  the  human  body.    Suppose  tlie  outer  surface  of  a  middle-sized 
man  to  be  about  14  Square  feet,  then  multiplying  this  by  2160  lbs.  the  pres- 
sure on  a  souare  foot,  we  obtain  30,240  lbs.  as  the  pressure  upon  the  Dodv 
of  an  individual  of  moderate  size.     If  the  barometer  snould  fall  an  inch,  which 
it  frequently  does  before  rain,  we  are  released  from  a  pressure  of  upwards  of 
1000  lbs. :  this,  by  diminishing  the  tension  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  is 
suflicient  to  account  for  that  languor  which  is  commonly  complained  of  in  bad 
weather.    This  apparatus  was  or^inally  designed  by  Otto  Guerickei  of  Magde- 
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burg,  ind  wai  eon*tTticted  on  lo  Urge  r  tcale  that  wvertl  bonei  wen  nquind 
tu  tepsTBte  the  lieniuptiere*. 

The  ordinary  or  natural  lUts  of  the  air  (aa  ire  are  in  tha  habit  of  calling  it,) 
«DipTeued  atale ;  if  we  attempt  to  alter  i[  either  by  further  compreaaioa,  or 


end,  a*  in  the  accainpanyitig  reprsMn- 
les  may  be  30  or  40  indiea  b  len^ 
le  the  tube  placed  in  an  uprieht  poutiou, 


by  taking  off  the  preamiTe,  the  elatticity  or  repuUion  of  the  parts  u  ii 
diately  naniieit.      The  law  of  coiupreaaioii  wrthin  certaia  limiti  ia  ekceed- 
iugly  umple,  and  may  ba  eaiily  Tcnfied.     Let  a  long  g 

tube  be  clo>^  at  one  end   ---•'-  -      

talion.     The  longer  leg 
the  jhorter  4,    Suppoae  ih.  _ 

and  a  little  merctur  poured  into  it  up  to  the  levefa  b',  then  a 
cylinder  of  air  ii  will  be  enoloied  and  prevented  from  eaea^in^. 
If  now  more  mercury  be  poured  into  the  longer  leg  Oil  it 
riie  to  d  in  the  ahorter,  the  beubt  of  mercury  m  the  longer 
Ug  b}kiv«  the  level  ciwill  be  lound  to  be  about  10  incbei^ 
which  ie  )  of  the  uauat  atmo^beric  preaiure.  The  whole 
preeanra  upon  the  column  di  being  made  up  of  the  preaaure 
of  iht  external  air,  tt^tber  with  that  of  the  10  inchci  of 
mercury,  will  be  j  of  the  atmoapheric  preienre,  and  the  apace 
D*w  oocupiad  by  the  air  i*  |  of  the  original  ipace.  If  more 
mercury  be  added,  >o  that  the  column  may  be  30  incbet 
hi^  the  whole  preaaure  will  be  double  the  atmo^heria  pree- 
nire,  and  the  apace  into  which  the  air  will  be  comprcned  i* 
one-halt  If  we  examine  the  teiult  of  a  number  of  liiali 
made  in  Ibia  way,  we  ahall  £nd  them  a*  IbUowa : — 


^^^ 


Compreaaing  force  . 
Spaeet  oocupied.    . 


If  we  examine  theie  two  rowa  of  fraction!,  we  ahall  find  that  the  lower  are 
the  reciprocali  of  the  upper ;  whence  w*  see  that  the  apacea  occupied  hf  the 
compresied  air  are  iuTersely  aa  the  compreaaiiig  foreea.  But  aa  the  denuty  ii 
inversely  aa  the  apaeea  occupied,  it  ii  evident  that  the  compreaiing  force  i*  pro- 
ponioDnl  lo  the  density ;  and  ftulher,  unce  the  elaalicity  of  the  included  air  ia 
proportional  to  the  compreadng  fra-ce,  it  ia  alao  manifeit  that  the  elaiticity  ia  aa 
the  deniity,  that  ia,  if  the  density  be  doubled  or  tripled,  the  elasticity  will  be 
doubled  or  tripled,  &c. 

The  elaatidty  of  air  by  the  removal  of  the  preaaure  give*  /f?^^^ 

rise  to  a  variety  of  entertaininK  ezperimenta.     If  a  bladder  /  '  ^ .  i   A 

containing  a  small  portion  of  air  be  placed  under  the  receiver  I  i   'T  '    ';) 

of  an  air  pomp,  wbile  the  uir  ii  exbaustiiig  the  bladder  will 
be  obaerved  to  expand  till  it  appeara  fully  blown ;  on  the  re- 
entry of  the  air  the  preaaure  will  immediately  reduce  the 
included  air  to  its  primitive  dimensions^  and  the  sides  of  the 
bladder  will  collapse.  At  (he  larger  end  of  an  egg  there  ia 
a  bubble  of  air  between  the  shell  and  the  inner  i£in :  if  • 


air  is  beeun  to  be  withdrawn, 
laud  and  force  c  '  ' 
re-enter^  by  ci 

ment,  the  whole  may  be  farced  into  the  shell,  so  as  to  have  iti 
~  riginal  appearance.     Upon  thia  princip 
ontrived.     If  a  glasi  or  other  vnael  ain 

S resented,  having  a  lube  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom,  be 
f  filled  with  water,  and  then  placed  under  a  tall  receiver 
on  the  pump  plate,  the  action  of  the  piunp  commences,  the 
»a  in  the  part  a  not  being  able  lo  eaeape,  expands  iteelf  u 
the  external  pressure  is  removed,  and  foreea  the  water  before 
it  up  the  pipe,  ao  u  to  fonn  a  continuous  atream  till  the  levd 
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of  the  water  reaches  the  lower  end  of  the  tuhe.  If  the  air 
in  the  part  a  cotdd  be  compressed  so  that  its  elasticity  might 
exceed  that  of  ordinary  atmospheric  air,  the  fountain  would 
act  without  being  placed  under  a  receirer.  For  this  purpose 
A  condensing  or  compressing  svringe  would  be  necessary  to 
force  air  into  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel.  The  compressing 
syringe  diffen  but  lltUe  from  one  of  the  barrels  of  the  air  pumn. 
tt  has,  however,  no  valve  in  the  piston,  but  one  at  the  end  o, 
opening  outwards,  and  which  ma^  be  easily  formed  by  tying 
over  the  hole  a  small  niece  of  oiled  silk.  When  this  appa- 
ratus ii  to  be  used,  tne  end  b  is  screwed  into  the  moutn  of 
the  vessel  into  which  air  is  to  be  forced ;  and  the  piston 
being  then  raised  above  the  hole  a  in  the  side,  the  syringe 
becomes  filled  with  air :  the  piston  is  then  depressed,  and  the 
air  is,  by  its  descent,  forced  mto  the  vessel,  and  from  which 
it  cannot  return  on  account  of  the  valve  at  b  opening  only 
downwards.  The  piston  is  a^ain  raised  till  above  the  hole, 
and  another  barrel  fuU  of  air  is  injected  into  the  receiver. 
This  process  may  be  continued  till  the  air  is  considered  of 
sufficient  density,  which  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  knowing  the  proportionate 
capacity  of  the  syringe  and  the  receiver.  If  the  receiver  contain  twelve  times 
as  mucn  as  Uie  syringe,  twelve  changes  of  the  syringe  will  be  necessary  to  double 
the  density  of  ue  air.  It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  the 
receiver  must  be  strong  and  ftirnished  with  a  stopcock  or  valve,  so  that  when 
the  syrinse  is  separated  from  it  the  air  may  not  escape.  For  ftirther  informft- 
tion  on  this  science,  see  Atxospbbrb,  Air,  Baroxbtbr,  && 

PONDERABILITY  is  a  quality  of  bodies  that  relates  to  sensiUe  weight  A 
ponderable  body  is  one  thatpossesses  sensible  weight  A  great  difference  exists 
in  the  relative  weights  of  dlfrerent  substances.  Thus  platinum  is  23  times  heavier 
than  water ;  water  840  times  heavier  than  air ;  ana  air  14  times  heavier  than 
hydroffen  m.  Platinum  is,  therefore,  170,480  times  heavier  than  hydrogen  gas. 
It  will  readily  be  imderstood  that  if  anv  substance  exists  that  is  as  much  lighter 
than  hydrogen  as  hydrogen  is  lighter  man  platinum,  the  weieht  of  such  a  bodv 
would  be  f3>8olutely  inwpreciable  by  any  of  our  present  mstruments ;  sucn 
bodies  would,  therefore,  be  called  imponderable,  in  the  ordinary  division  of 
simple  substances  at  present  in  use  by  chemists,  the  whole  are  classed  into  pon- 
derables and  imponderables :  the  imponderable  substances  are,  heat,  light,  and 
electric!^.  Some  persons  have  supposed  that  the  idea  of  imponderable  matter 
is  absurd!,  and  that  gravity  is  a  universal  property  of  bodies.  However  this  ma^ 
be,  if  we  consider  ponderability  as  indicating  our  ability  to  weigh  the  body,  it 
will  be  manifest  that  heat,  light,  and  electricity  may,  with  considerable  justniiss, 
be  termed  imponderable. 

PORCELAIN.  A  fine  kind  of  semi-transparent  earthenware,  in  imitation 
of  that  made  in  China,  and  hence  called  Chma-ware.  The  combination  of 
silex  and  argil  is  the  basis  of  porcelain ;  and,  with  the  addition  of  various  pro- 
portions of  other  earths,  and  even  of  some  metallic  oxides,  forms  the  different 
varieties  of  pottery,  from  the  finest  porcelain  to  the  coarsest  earthenware. 
Though  sQicious  earth  is  the  ingredient  which  is  present  in  largest  proportioii 
in  these  compounds,  yet  it  is  the  argillaceous  which  more  particutsrly  gives 
them  their  character,  as  it  communicates  ductility  to  the  mixture  when  soft^ 
and  renders  it  capable  of  being  turned  into  any  shape  on  the  lathe,  and  of 
being  baked.  The  clays  are  native  mixtures  of  these  earths;  but  they  are  often 
ren&red  unfit  for  the  manufacture  of  at  least  the  finer  kinds  of  porcelain,  from 
other  ingredients  which  they  also  contain.  The  perfection  or  porcelain  will 
depend  greatly  on  the  purity  of  the  earths  of  which  it  is  composed;  and 
hence  the  purest  natural  clays,  or  those  consisting  of  silex  and  argil,  alone 
are  selected.  Two  substances  have  been  transmitted  to  Europe  as  the 
materials  frt>m  which  the  Chinese  porcelain  is  formed,  which  nave  been 
named  Kaolm  and  Petume,  It  was  found  difficult  to  procure  in  Europe 
natural  olays  equally  pure,  add  hence,  in  part,  the  dlfioculty  of  imitating 
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the  poreelain  of  the  East  Such  dajri,  however,  have  now  been  diioovered  in 
different  countries;  and  hence  the  superiority  to  which  the  EuVopean  porcelain 
has  attained.  The  fine  Dresden  porcelain,  that  of  Berlin,  the  French  porcelain, 
and  the  finer  kinds  which  are  formed  in  Uiis  country,  are  manu&ctured  of  such 
clay,  which,  firom  the  use  to  which  it  is  applied,  has  received  the  name- of  porce- 
lain earth,  and  which  appears  in  general  to  be  derived  from  the  decomposition 
of  ftlspar  of  granite.  It  appears,  also,  that  natural  earths  containing  magnesia 
are  used  with  advantage  in  the  manufacture.  The  proportion  of  the  earths  to 
Mch  other  must,  likewise,  be  of  importance;  and  from  differences  in  this 
.  respect,  arise,  in  part,  the  differences  in  the  porcelain  of  different  countries,  as 
weU  as  the  necessity  frequency  of  employing  mixtures  of  natural  days.  The 
aigil  communicates  tenacity  and  ductility  to  the  paste,  so  that  it  may  be  easily 
wrought ;  the  silex  gives  hardness  and  mftisibility ;  and  on  the  proper  propor- 
tion of  tiiese  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  the  perfection  of  the  compound. 
The  proportion  of  silex  in  porcelain,  of  a  good  quality,  is  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  composition ;  and  of  argil,  firom  a  fifth  to  a  third.  Magnesia  is  of  use  by 
lessening  the  tenden^  which  the  composition  of  silex  and  argil  alone  has  to 
contract  in  baking,  which  is  inconvenient  in  the  manufacture.    See  Pottery. 

POROSITY  is  a  term  in  physics,  opposed  to  density,  and  signifies  the  rela-' 
live  proportion  of  matter  and  space  included  within  the  exterior  superficies  of  a 
bodv.  The  volume  of  a  body  is  the  quantity  of  space  included  within  its  external 
■ur&ces.  The  mass  of  a  body  is  the  collection  of  atoms  ormaterial  particlesof  which 
it  consists.  Two  atoms  or  particles  are  said  to  be  in  contact  wnen  their  nearer 
approach  is  resisted  by  their  mutual  impenetrability.  If  the  component  particles 
were  in  contact,  the  volume  and  mass  would  be  identical ;  mit  there  is  good 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  particles  of  no  known  substance  are  in  contact 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  volume  of  a  body  consists  partly  of  material  particles, 
and  pardy  of  interstitial  spaces,  which  are  either  emptv  or  filled  with  some 
other  difiwrent  substance :  these  interstitial  spaces  are  called  pores.  In  bodies 
uniformly  constituted,  the  component  particles  and  pores  are  uniformly  distri- 
buted through  the  volume*;  that  is,  a  given  space  in  one  part  of  the  volume 
will  contain  the  same  quantity  of  matter,  and  the  same  quantity  of  pores  as  an 
equal  space  in  another  partv  The  proportion  of  the  quantity  of  matter  to  the 
magnitude  of  a  body  is  called  its  density :  if,  of  two  substances,  one  contains 
in  agiven  imaoe  twice  as  much  matter  as  the  other,  it  is  said  to  be  '*  twice  as 
dense."  Tne  denmty  of  bodies  is,  therefore,  proportionate  to  the  closeness  or 
proximity  of  their  particles ;  and,  consequently,  the  greater  the  densitv  the  less 
will  be  tneir  porositv.  The  pores  of  a  body  are  frequentiy  filled  with  another 
body  of  a, more  subtile  nature.  If  the  pores  of  a  body  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  be  greater  than  the  atoms  of  air,  then  the 
air  will  pervade  the  pores :  this  is  found  to  be  the  case  in  many  sorts  of  wood 
which  have  open  grain.  If  a  piece  of  such  wood,  or  of  chalk,  or  sugar,  be 
pressed  to  the  hottom  of  a  vessel  of  water,  the  air  which  fills  the  pores  will  be 
observed  to  escape  in  bubbles,  and  to  rbe  to  the  surface.  If  a  tall  vessel  or 
tube,  having  a  wooden  bottom,  be  filled  with  quicksilver,  the  liquid  metal  will 
be  forced  by  its  own  weight  through  the  pores  of  the  wood,  and  will  be  seen 
escaping  in  a  silver  shower  from  the  bottom. 

The  process  of  filtration,  in  the  arts,  depends  on  the  presence  of  pores  of 
such  a  magnitude  as  to  aJlow  a  passage  to  tne  liquid,  but  to  refuse  it  to  those 
impurities  firom  which  it  is  to  be  disengaged.  Various  substances  are  used  as 
filters ;  but  whatever  be  used,  this  circumstance  should  always  be  remembered^ 
that  no  substance  can  be  separated  firom  a  liquid  by  filtration,  except  that  whose 
particles  are  larger  than  tiie  pores  of  the  filtering  substance.  In  general,  filters 
are  used  to  separate  solid  impurities  from  a  liqmd.  The  most  ordinary  filters 
are  soft  stone,  paper,  and  charcoal.  When  *  the  liquid  is  of  a  corrosive  nature^ 
MB  some  of  the  stronger  acids,  pounded  glass  is  frequentiv  emplcnred. 

All  organized  substances  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  are,  firom 
their  very  nature,  porous  in  a  high  degree.  Minerals  have  various  degrees  of 
porosity.  Among  tne  silicious  stones  is  one  called  hydrophane,  which  manifests 
(its  porosity  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.    The  stone  m  its  ordinary  state  is 
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•emitransparent ;  i(  however,  it  be  planged  into  water,  when  it  is  withdrawn  il 
is  ttransparent  as  glass :  the  pores,  in  this  ease,  previously  filled  with  air,  are 
penraded  by  the  water,  between  which  and  the  stone  there  subsists  a  physical 
relation,  by  which  the  one  renders  the  other  transparent.  Oil  or  water  placed 
on  paper  has  a  somewhat  similar  effect  A  good  method  of  observing  the 
extreme  porosity  of  woods,  is  to  place  a  piece  at  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  ol 
water  placed  under  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump ;  during  the  exhausting  of  the 
receiver  the  air  will  be  seen  to  issue  from  a  thousand  pores  on  the  stmaoe  of 
the  wood,  and  this  emission  will  continue  for  hours.  As  the  water  enters  Umt 
spaces  previously  occupied  by  the  air,  the  body  becomes  heavier ;  and  evea 
cnarcoai  treated  in  this  way  becomes  heavier  than  waten  Laige  masses  of 
minerals,  by  their  porosity,  produce  most  important  results :  thus  the  rains  which 
fall,  and  the  snows  that  melt  on  the  mountains,  pass  through  the  pores  of  the 
various  substances  they  meet  with,  and  issue  forth  to  refresh  the  plams  in  sprint 
which  are  the  origin  of  the  various  magnificent  rivers  that  at  once  fertilixe  and 
adorn  our  slobe. 

POTASH,  or  PoTAssA,  is  the  protoxide  of  potassium.  It  is  called  ihe  vegetable 
alkali,  because  it  is  obtained  in  an  impure  stato  by  the  incineration  of  vegetables. 
Potash  is  always  formed  when  potassium  is  put  into  water,  or  when  it  is  exposed 
at  common  temperatures  to  dry  air  or  oxygen  gas.    By  the  former  method  thd 

Srotoxide  is  obtained  in  combination  with  water ;  and  in  the  latter  it  is  anhy^ 
rous.    It  consists  of  39.15  parts,  or  1  equivalent  of  potassium,  and  8  parts,  or 
1  equivalent  of  oxygen.    Hydrate  of  potash  is  solid  at  common  temperatures  { 
it  fuses  at  a  heat  rather  below  redness,  and  assumes  a  somewhat  crystalline  tex** 
ture  in  cooling.   It  is  highly  deliouescent,  and  requires  about  half  its  weight  of 
water  for  solution.  It  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  destroys  aU  animal  textures, 
and,  on  this  account,  is  employed  in  suigery  as  a  caustic.    It  changes  the  blue 
colour  of  vfolets  and  cabbage  to  green;  reddened  litmus  to  puiple ;  and  vellow 
turmeric  to  a  reddish  brown.     It  has  been  called  kqni  cautheut^  but  is  noW 
termed  potaua  and  fused  potassa.    It  is  prepared  by  evaporating  the  a^ueou^ 
solution  of  potash,  in  a  silver  or  dean  iron  capsule,  to  the  consistence  of  oil,  and 
then  pouring  it  into  moulds.    It  may  be  purified  by  solution  in  alcohol  and 
evaporation  to  the  same  extent  as  before,  m  a  silver  vessel    The  operation 
should  be  performed  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  to  prevent  the  absorptioa  of 
carbonic  acid.    A  perfectly  pure  solution  of  potash  wul  remain  transparent  on 
the  addition  of  lime  water ;  will  not  effervesce  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  nor 
give  any  precipitate  on  blowing  air  from  the  lungs  through  it  by  means  of  a  tube. 
Pure  potash,  for  experimental  purposes,  may  most  easily  be  obtained  by 
Igniting  cream  of  tartar  in  a  crucible,  dissolving  the  residue  m  water,  filtering, 
boiling  with  a  quantity  of  quicklime,  and,  after  subsidence,  decanting  the  clear 
liquid  and  evaporating  in  a  loosely  covered  silver  Capsule  till  it  flows  like  oil, 
and  then  pounng  it  out  on  a  clean  iron  plate.    A  solid  white  cake  of  pure 
hydrate  of  potash  is  thus  obtained  without  the  agency  of  alcohol ;  it  must  be 
immediately  broken  into  fragments  and  kept  in  a  well-stoppered  phial.    Potash 
is  employea  as  a  reaffent  in  detecting  the  presence  of  bodies,  ana  in  smrating 
them  from  each  other.    The  solid  hydrate,  owing  to  its  strong  affinity  far 
water,  is  used  for  depriving  ^es  of  hvgrometric  moisture,  and  is  admirably 
fitted  for  forming  frigorific  mixtures.    Potash  may  be  distinguished  from  soda 
bv  a  test  recommen£d  by  M.  Harkort    Oxide  of  nickel  unien  fused  by  the 
blow-pipe  flame  with  borax,  fives  a  brown  glass;  and  this  fi^lass,  if  melted  with 
a  mineral  containing  potash,  becomes  blue,— an  effect  whicn  is  not  produced  by 
the  presence  of  soda. 

POTASSIUM.  A  metallic  substance,  the  base  of  potash:  it  was  discovered 
by  Shr  H.  Davy,  in  1807.  It  was  ^pared  b^  causing  hydrate  of  potash, 
sughtly  moistened  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its  conducting  power,  to  com- 
muiiioate  with  the  opposite  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery  of  200  double 
plates ;  when  the  oxvgen,  both  of  the  water  and  the  potash,  passed  over  to  the 
positive  pole,  while  the  hydrojgen  and  the  potassium  appearea  at  the  negative. 
In  this  way  only  small  quantities  can  be  procured ;  but  it  may  be  fbrmea  more 
abundantly  by  the  method  of  Guy  Lussac  and  Thenard.    ^This  consists  in 
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Waging  ftued  hydrate  of  potaih  in  eonUict  with  turnings  of  iron  healod  to 
whitenen  in  a  gun-harrel.  The  iron  deprives  the  water  and  potash  of  oxygen ; 
hydrogen  gas,  combined  with  a  little  potassium,  is  evolTed,  and  pure  potassium 
sublimes,  and  may  be  collected  in  a  cool  part  of  the  apparatus.  Potassium  may 
also  be  nrepared  by  mixing  dry  carbonate  of  potash  with  half  its  weight  of 
powderea  charcoal,  and  exposing  the  mixture  in  an  iron  bottle  to  a  strong  heat: 
these 'methods  have  been  improved  by  M.  Brunner,  who  decomposes  potash  by 
means  of  iron  and  charcoal.  From  eight  ounces  of  Aised  carbonate  of  potash, 
six  ounces  of  iron  filings,  and  two  ounces  of  charcoal,  mixed  intimately,  and 
heated  in  an  iron  bottle,  he  obtained  140  grains  of  potassium.  If  required  to 
be  Quite  pure,  it  must  be  re-distilled  in  a  green  glass  retort.  Potassium  is  solid 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere ;  at  70^  it  is  somewhat  fluid, 
though  its  fluidity  is  imperfect  till  heated  to  150<>;  at  50**  it  is  soft  and 
malleable,  and  yields  like  wax  to  the  pressure  of  the  fingers,  but  it  becomes 
brittle  when  cooled  to  32* ;  it  sublimes  at  a  low  red  heat,  without  nndeigoing 
any  change,  provided  atmospheric  air  be  completely  excluded.  Its  texture  is 
crystalline,  as  may  be  seen  by  breaking  it  when  cold.  In  colour  and  lustre  it 
is  jyrecisely  similar  to  mercury.  At  60*  iu  specific  gravity  is  0.866,  so  that 
it  IS  considerably  lighter  than  water.  It  u  completehr  opaque,  and  is  a  gt>od 
oonducQir  of  heat  and  electiicity.  As  this  metal  oxidises  rapidly  in  the  air,  or 
in  fluids  containing  oxygen,  it  must  be  preserved  either  in  glass  tubes,  her* 
jnetically  sealed,  or  un£r  the  surface  of  liquids,  like  naphtha,  which  contain 
no  oxygen.  If  heated  in  the  open  air  it  takes  fire,  and  bums  with  a  purple 
flame;  it  decomposes  water  instantly,  and  so  much  heat  is  disengaged  that  the 
potassium  is  inflamed,  and  bums  vividly  while  swimming  on  the  surface :  the 
hydrogen  unites  with  a  little  potassium  at  the  moment  of  separation,  and  this 
oompoond  takes  fire,  and  augments  the  brilliancy  of  the  combustion.  Under 
water,  a  violent  action  ensnes,  without  the  emission  of  light,  and  pure  hydrof^en 
is  evolved:  it  is  also  inflamed  when  placed  upon  ice,  burning  a  little  hole,  which 
becQUMs  filled  with  solution  of  potash.  Besides  uniting  with  oxygen,  to  form 
the  protoxide  and  peroxide  of  potassium,  it  combines  with  chlorine,  iodine, 
hydrogen,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus.  When  potassium  is  placed  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  chlorine^  it  spontaneously  takes  fire,  and  bums  wiw  greater  brilliancy 
than  in  oxygen ;  the  result  is  the  chloride  of  potassium,  which  is  also  produced 
when  chlorate  of  potash  is  decomposed  by  heat  Iodide  of  potassium  is  formed 
with  emission  of  lij^ht  when  potassium  is  heated  in  contact  with  iodine. 
Hydrogen  and  potassium  unite  in  two  proportions,  forming,  in  one  case,  a  solid, 
and  in  the  other  a  gaseous  compoimd.  The  solid  hydruret  was  made  by  beating 
potassium  in  hydrogen  gas :  it  is  a  grey  solid  substance,  easily  decomposed  by 
neat,  or  contact  with  water.  The  gaseous  compound  is  formed  when  hydrate 
of  potash  is  decomposed  by  iron,  at  a  white  heat,  and  it  appears  also  to  be 

generated  when  potassium  bums  on  the  surface  of  water.  Sulphur  unites  readily 
y  means  of  heat,  and  the  compound  sulphuret  of  potassium  becomes  incan- 
descent at  the  moment  of  union.  In  like  manner,  phosphoras  combines  with 
potassiom,  forming  phosphuret  of  potassium. 

POTATOES.  A  bulbous  esculent  root,  and  formins  the  basis  of  several 
manufactures.  Under  the  article  Bsbad  wOl  be  found  the  description  of  a 
machine  and  process  for  separating  the  pure  farina  or  starch  from  the  others 
with  which  it  is  naturally  combined.  Under  the  heads  Alcohol  and  Distil- 
lation are  also  given  the  processes  employed  for  the  conversion  of  the  potato 
into  ardent  spirit 

POUNCEb  Gum  sandaraeh,  pounded  and  sifted  very  fine,  mixed  or  not  with 
the  fine  powder  of  Uie  cuttle-fish  bone,  and  used  for  mbbing  on  paper,  to  prevent 
the  writing  thereon  from  smking  or  blotting. 

POWER,  in  Mtchamct^  is  the  force  which,  being  applied  to  any  body,  ten^ 
to  produce  motion,  whether  it  actually  produces  it  or  not  In  the  former  case 
It  IS  called  the  moving  power;  in  the  latter,  the  sustaining  power.  (See  Hoasa 
Powaa.)  The  term  pcwer  is  likewise,  for  the  want  of  a  better  word,  applied  to 
the  six  mechanical  oj^etUt  (as  we  prefer  to  call  them),  namely,  lever,  pulley, 
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inclined  plane,  wheel  and  axle,  wedge  and  8creW|-— which  see :  aleo  the  article 
Mechanics. 

POTTERY.  The  art  of  making  yesMls  from  earth.  In  the  earlicBt  ages 
upon  record  pottery  was  manufactured.  The  chief  establishments  in  England 
are  in  Staffordshire,  in  a  district  called  The  Potteries,  at  Worcester,  Derby, 
Coal-port,  and  LiverpooL  The  potteries  in  Staffordshire  employ  many  thousands 
of  persons,  and  the  value  of  their  produce  was  estimated  at  800,000^  per  annum. 
The  essential  material  of  all  pottery  is  clay,  which  of  itself  possesses  the  two 
requisite  qualities  of  being  in  its  natural  state  so  plastic,  that,  with  water,  it 
becomes  a  soft,  unilbrmly-extensible  mass,  capable  of  assuming  and  retaining 
any  form,  and,  when  thoroughly  dried,  and  having  undergone  a  red  heat  for  a 
time,  of  losing  this  plasticity,  and  of  becoming  hard,  close  in  texture,  and  able, 
'more  or  less,  perfectly  to  confine  all  liquids  contained  within  its  hollow.  The 
most  important  circumstances  requisite  to  be  considered  in  selecting  tlie  mate^ 
rials  for  pottery  are  plasticity,  contractibility,  solidity  and  compactness  after 
drying,  colour,  and  infusibility.  Wedgewood  was  the  great  improver  of  this 
manu&cture.  The  processes  employed  at  most  of  the  manufactories  are  very 
similar,  which  may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads : — Preparation  of  raw 
material,  moulding  and  turning,  firing,  printing,  glazing,  and  paintine.  We 
shall  describe  these  consecutively,  as  tney  are  conducted  at  Spodea  estar 
blishment. 

In  the  prepiuraiion  of  ihe  raw  material,  a  powerful  steam-engine  performs 
many  of  the  processes  formerly  carried  on  by  manual  labour,  llie  bodies  of 
earthenware  are  composed  of  Kent  flint  and  West-of-England  clay.  The  flint 
is  first  calcined  in  kilns,  similar  to  those  in  which  lime  is  burnt ;  it  is  then 
broken  by  revolving  hammers,  put  in  motion  by  ^e  steam-engine,  and  after- 
wards conveved  into  the  pans,  paved  with  stone,  to  be  ground  with  water.  In 
the  centre  of  the  pans  there  is  an  upright  shaft,  from  wnlch  several  transverse 
arms  branch  out,  naving  veiy  heavy  stones  placed  between  themrthese  stones, 
moved  horizontally  by  the  steam-engines,  grind  the  flints,  until  they  form  a 
cream-like  liquid,  which  is  let  off  into  the  wash-tub,  where  the  coarser  particles 
are  separated  firom  the  fine ;  the  latter  runs  off  into  reservoirs,  and  the  former 
is  carried  back  to  the  grinding^pan.  When  the  sround  flint  is  wanted  for  use, 
it  is  conveyed  from  the  reservoir  by  a  pump,  worked  alw)  by  the  steam-engine. 
The  process  of  preparing  the  day,  and  mixing  it  with  the  flint,  is  this : — ^The 
day  IS  drawn  up  into  the  upper  chamber  of  the  slip-house,  and  there  thrown 
into  an  iron  box,  in  which  moves  a  shaft,  with  knives  fixed  in  it,  to  cut  the 
lumps  into  small  pieces.  The  clay  is  now  laid  in  a  cistern  with  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  water,  where  it  softeni^  and  is  then  put  into  the  'pluneing^tub ;  in  this 
tub  the  water  and  clay  are  stirred  until  they  become  thorougnly  mixed.  The 
liquid  is  now  drawn  off  into  another  cutem,  from  which  it  passes  through  a 
nlk  sieve  into  a  third  cistern ;  then  into  a  fourth,  throueh  silk  sieves  sUll  finer; 
the  ground  flint  and  other  ingredients  are  now  brought  and  mixed  together, 
and  the  whole  passes  through  sieves  of  a  greater  degree  of  fineness  into  a 
fifth  dstem :  in  this  is  a  pump,  that  throws  it  into  a  trough  for  conveying  it 
into  the  diving  kiln.  Au  these  various  operations  are  worked  by  the  steam- 
engine,  and  there  are  fourteen  sieves  in  motion  at  one  time.  After  the  day  has 
been  dried  it  is  taken  from  the  kiln  and  laid  together  in  la^e  heaps,  and,  hefon 
it  is  worked  into  the  vessels  for  which  it  is  destined,  the  air  bubbles  are  disen- 
gaged from  it :  this  is  done  by  a  machine  turned  by  the  steam-engine.  The 
machine  is  an  iron  box,  shaped  like  an  inverted  cone,  with  an  uprignt  shaft  in 
its  centre,  to  which  are  afiixed  knives  to  cut  the  day  which  is  put  into  the  box, 
by  their  rotatory  motion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  arranged  as  to  force  it  down- 
wards  to  a  square  aperture  at  the  bottom ;  it  escapes  through  this  in  a  sufii- 
dently  compressed  state  for  the  workmen,  and  is  then  cut  into  square  pieces  of 
a  convenient  size,  to  be  distributed  in  the  manufactory.  Near  the  steam-engine 
are  workshops  for  those  branches  of  the  trade  which  require  the  aid  of  machinery ; 
and  in  this  building  there  are  eight  throwine-wheels  and  twenty-five  turning- 
lathes.    Uuderneaui  these  shops  are  drying-nouses,  heated  by  steamy  in  whidk 
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tfie  ware  is  dried,  preYiomly  to  its  ffoiiig  to  the  oren  to  be  fired;  above  the  woi^ 
•hops  is  a  single  room,  capable  of  holding  200  workmen. 

Momidm^  and  TWmtii^.  —  Tea-cops,  saucers,  basins,  jugs,  and  such  like 
▼essels,  receive  their  first  shape  from  the  hands  of  the  thrower,  who  sits  on  a 
stool  with  a  flat  circular  wooden  wheel  before  him,  moving  horizontally  on  a 
piTot.  Hiis  wheel  is  set  in  motion  by  the  steam-engine,  and  the  workman  can 
mcrease  or  diminish  its  velocity  as  there  is  occasion.  Upon  the  centre  of  the 
wheel  the  operator  throws  a  lump  of  clay  of  the  required  size,  and  forms  it 
into  almost  any  shape,  with  the  utmost  facility ;  it  is  then  cut  from  the  wheel 
by  a  wire,  and  taken  to  be  dried,  that  it  may  acquire  sufficient  hardness  to  fit  it 
for  the  next  operation.  By  turning,  the  superfluous  parts  of  the  clay  are  taken 
off,  so  as  to  render  the  article  perfectly  smooth,  and  to  give  it  the  exact  shape. 
The  lathes  on  which  the  vessels  are  turned  are  also  put  in  motion  by  the  stean»- 
cngine,  and  regulated  as  to  speed  by  the  turner  nimself.  The  principle  of 
turning  earthenware  is  very  similar  to  tiiat  employed  in  wood  turning.  The 
vessels  requiring  handles  and  spouts  are  taken  to  the  handling  room,  and  those 
which  do  not  want  this  appendage,  after  having  attained  the  requisite  hardness, 
are  sent  to  the  oven  to  be  oaked.  The  handles,  m^e  on  a  mould  of  plaster  of 
Paris,  are  fixed  to  the  vessel  with  a  liquid  miztore  of  the  same  material  as  the 
vessel  itself. 

For  the  formation  of  various  articles  manufactured  in  all  potteries,  moulds 
made  of  plaster  of  Paris  are  necessary.  The  modeller  forms  the  shape  of  the 
intended  vessel  out  of  a  solid  lump  <»  day,  which,  after  receiving  his  finishing 
tooches,  is  handed  to  the  person  who  makes  the  plaster  mould  from  it  Platea 
and  dishes  are  made  from  moulds  of  this  kind,  upon  which  the  operator  lays  a 
piece  of  cby  of  the  length,  breadth,  and  thickness  required ;  the  mould  and 
clay  are  then  placed  upon  a  wheel  turning  horizontally  on  a  pivot;  and  the 
operator  keeps  peeling  round  with  the  left  hand,  and  presses  the  clay  to  the 
shape  of  the  mould  with  the  other.  The  mould  and  dish  together  are  then 
carried  into  a  stove  moderately  heated,  where  it  remains  until  sufficiently  dried 
to  separate.  The  plate  or  dub  is  then  cut  even  at  the  edges,  and  in  other 
respects  finished :  before  they  are  baked  the  dishes  are  laid  flat  upon  plaster  or 
stone  flags,  that  are  quite  level,  in  order  that  they  may  remain  straight  until 
they  ffo  to  the  oven  to  be  fired.  Tureeils,  vegetable  dishes,  and  such  articles^ 
are  auo  made  in  moulds,  but  require  more  time  and  care,  being  less  simple  in 
their  form.  Figures,  flowers,  and  foliage  in  bas-relief  are  also  formed  sepa- 
rately in  moulds,  and  afterwards  affixed  to  the  vessel  with  diluted  day. 

Fhrmff. — ^When  the  ware  is  ready  for  firing,  it  is  placed  in  clav  cases,  called 
saggars,  which  vary  in  size  and  shape  accordmg  to  the  articles  placed  in  them. 
The  saggan  are  put  into  an  oven,  shaped  like  a  bee-hive,  with  an  openinp^  at 
the  top;  there  is  also  an  opening  at  the  side  to  admit  the  saggan,  but  this  is 
dosed  before  the  fire  is  applied.  Each  saggar  is  luted  to  the  other  by  a  roll  of 
soft  fire-day ;  this  secures  the  vessels  contained  in  them  from  dust,  the  fiimea 
of  the  fires,  and  from  the  effects  of  the  air  when  the  oven  is  cooling.  The 
fires  which  heat  the  oven  are  placed  round  it  in  proper  receptacles,  which 
communicate  with  the  interior  of  the  oven  by  flues,  heating  eveiy  part  eoually. 
This  first  firing  gives  a  higher  degree  of  heat,  and  is  continued  much  longer 
than  any  successive  firing ;  when  once  fired,  the  article  is  called  biscuit  ware. 
The  cream  coloured,  or  queen's  ware  is  now  carried  to  the  dipping-house,  to 
receive  its  glazing ;  that  which  is  to  be  printed  blue  is  taken  to  the  printing-house. 

Prinimff.-^The  design  is  previously  engraven  on  a  copper  plate,  and  laid  on 
a  stone  to  warm.  The  colour  (which  has  oxide  of  cobdt  for  its  basis)  is  mixed 
with  a  preparation  of  oils,  to  fetch  out  the  impression ;  this  mixture  is  smeared 
over  the  suriace  of  the  plate  and  again  deaned  off,  leaving  the  liquid  in  the 
engraving  only.  The  paper  used  to  take  off  the  impression  is  made  expresdy 
for  this  purpose;  it  is  damped,  laid  on  the  copper  plate,  and  passed  between  two 
hon  rollers,  as  in  ordinary  copper-plate  ^ntmg.  The  design,  beinj^  transferred 
to  the  paper,  is  laid  immediatelv  upon  the  ware,  being  rubbed  on  with  a  flannel. 
After  remaining  a  short  time,  tne  ware  is  put  into  a  tub  of  water,  and  the  paper 
IS  separated  from  it  by  a  sponge,  leaving  the  design  in  the  most  perfect  state. 
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The  wan  it  tben  dried,  and  taken  to  the  oven  to  he  honied;  daring  this  opem- 
tion,  the  oil  which  has  heen  mixed  with  the  colour  in  the  piintinff  is  dettroved, 
and  the  oxide  of  cobalt  more  finnly  attached  to  the  ware ;  it  is  then  glaied. 

QUasmg, — ^The  glaaiers  differ  m  weir  compoeition  in  all  mannlaotories ;  most* 
however,  have  oxide  of  kad  for  their  basis.  The  ingredients  being  mixed  widi 
water,  and  well  ground,  tiie  glaie  is  ready  for  use,  in  which  the  yenels  are 
dipped.  On  drying,  wUch  taikes  place  instantly,  the  water  contained  in  the 
glake  beinff  ahsoibiNl  by  die  pMOsi^  of  the  vessel,  it  is  covered  with  a  fine  white 
powder,  of  a  regular  thickness ;  this,  when  fired,  becomes  vitreous,  or  assumes  a 
glass-like  appearance,  and,  from  its  transparency,  the  blue  pattern  undetneath 
IS  rendered  perfectly  visible.  In  the  last  firing,  especial  care  is  taken  to  keep 
one  piece  from  touching  the  other,  or  the  whole  would  fiise  into  one  united 
mass.  Great  attentkm  is  also  requisite  m  the  firiiu;,  not  to  give  too  mudi  or  too 
little  heat,  either  extreme  being  injurious :  the  &einan  in  this,  as  io  the  other 
firing,  draws  out  trial  pieces  from  the  oven,  with  an  iron  rod,  to  asoartain  die 
proper  degree  of  heat 

Pamtinff. — ^The  pieces  of  porcelain  or  earthenware  to  he  enamelled  and 
enriched  by  gilding,  are,  after  the  first  firing,  dipped  in  a  suitable  glaie,  and 
again  submitted  to  the  fire ;  they  are  then  delivered  to  the  painter  or  ena- 
meller.  The  colours  used  in  enamel-painting  are  composed  of  metallic  calxes 
and  fluxes,  suitaUe  to  each  odier,  separatdy  and  conioindy,  and  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  fiise  them  sufficiendy  for  the  glazing  on  which  they  are  laid.  Gold  baa 
also  its  flux,  and  is  laid  on  as  other  colours  are.  When  the  paindng  is  com- 
pleted, the  ware  is  placed  in  a  furnace  less  in  siae,  and  different  in  construction, 
from  that  before  noticed.  Care  is  here  necessary  in  the  anangement  of  the 
vessels,  and  great  nicety  is  required  in  the  degree  and  the  oontioualien  of  the 
heat,  which  u  not  so  intense  as  in  the  former  firings.  The  colours  after  thia 
firing  put  on  a  shining  appearance,  but  the  gdd  has  an  opaque  yellow  f^iMt,  and 
is  bumiihed  with  a  bEx>d-stone  to  give  it  the  desired  brilliancy. 

The  deleterious  effects  of  glazes,  oompoaed  principally  of  lead,  having  engaged 
the  attendon  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  tney  were  induced  to  offer  dieir  largest 
honorary  premium  for  the  discovery  of  a  glase  for  the  common  red  pottery, 
compooed  of  materials  not  any  ways  prejucuoial  to  the  health,  and  whicn,  from 
its  cheapness  and  fusibility,  at  the  comparatively  low  temperature  requuvd  by 
red  pottery,  might  supersede  the  use  of  lead  in  that  branch  of  manufiictiire. 
The  following  method  was  communicated  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Meigh,  of  Skel- 
ton,  for  which  the  Society  awarded  him  the  premium : — The  vessels  are  to  be  first 
dipped  in  a  mixture  of  red  marl,  ground  in  water  to  an  imnalpable  paste,  in 
order  to  fill  up  the  pores  with  the  fine  particles  of  the  mail ;  the  vessels  are 
then  glazed  with  a  mixture  of  the  consistence  of  cream,  of  equal  parts  of 
black  maneanese,  glass,  and  Comish  stone,  well  ground  and  mixed  togedier, 
and  when  the  ware  is  weU  dried  it  is  fired  as  usuaL  Tor  a  .white  glaie,  die  inan« 
ganete  is  omitted. 

Owing  to  the  vast  extent  of  the  manufacture  of  refined  sugar  in  this  country, 
there  is  a  very  great  and  constant  demand  for  sugar-loaf  moulds,  which  are  a 

Siecies  of  unglazed  red  pottery,  made  upon  the  potter's  wheel.  Messrs.  T.  and 
.  Powell,  of  Bristol,  however,  by  an  improved  patent  process,  now  form  them 
upon  a  mould,  preparatory  to  turning,  and  afterwards  give  them  a  glaze  both 
inside  and  out.  Tne  machinery  employed  by  the  patentees  is  represented  in 
the  following  FSjf8.  1,  2,  and  3.  a,  Aff,  1,  represents  the  mould  formed  of  wood 
or  plaster  of  Paris,  or  both,  and  turned  perrecdy  smooth ;  it  has  a  cylindrical 
pin  b  in  the  apex,  and  in  the  centre  of  tne  base,  a  hole  to  receive  die  head  of 
an  upright  spindle  c,  which  projects  about  an  inch  through  the  disc  d;  upon 
this  disc  the  mould  is  placed,  a  small  pin  from  d  entering  a  hole  in  the  base  to 
carry  it  with  the  disc,  when  the  spindle  (which  is  placed  at  the  potter's  table,) 
is  set  in  motion  by  a  hand  passing  round  the  pulley  e, 

Fia.  2  represents  the  press  in  which  the  clay  is  prepared  for  the  mould,  u  a 
the  cneek  cf  the  press ;  6,  a  stout  trianf^ular  box  secured  to  the  sides  of  the 
press,  of  the  shape  shown  by  the  dotted  Imes.on  Fig.  3 ;  c,  a  table  supported  by 
hinges  at  one  end,  and  at  die  other  by  wedges  resting  on  die  frame  e ;  a  flat 


board ^,  (ibovn  wpcTate  in  F^.  3,}  ii  placed  upon  the  table  nitdw  ft;  in  the 
hai  fi  ii  ■  thick  plank,  of  the  ihape  at  an  inlenor  of  f,  uid  acroei  b  U  placed 
•  ilout  Uock  of  irood  g,  which  ii  retained  in  it*  place  by  iron  lErapi  h  bolted  to 


k,  ill  upper  end  being  iteadied  by  the  cron-piece  I,  and  the  lower  end  prening 
opoD  the  thick  plank  in  b. 

fig.  3  npreeenti  the  planli/,  which  ii  half  an  inch  thick,  and  having  •  piece 
taken  out  of  the  centre  (ai  ihinrn  in  the  figur^ ;  the  doited  linet  tepmeut  die 
aiterioT  ihuie  of  b,  the  interior  being  the  leme  ai  f.  The  operalion  is  ai  fol- 
law*:  the  |ilank  /  beiag  placed  on  ue  tatile  and  ilided  under  h,  the  tnble  i« 


Fii-i- 


wedged  np,  and  the  tbreloclu  are  withdrawn  from  the  itrap*  A;  the  block  g  end 
■crew  k  an  raited  by  a  rape ;  the  box  fi  ii  then  to  be  filled  with  clay,  and 
covered  with  the  thick  plank  before  mentioned;  g  ii  then  replaced,  and  the 
forelodu  driven  in :  the  icrew  being  now  turned,  prenei  the  clay  into  the  mould 
plank/;  ■  wire  i«  then  drawn  through  between  the  plank/and  the  box  6;  the 
wedget  being  knocked  out,  the  [daak/i«  withdrawn,  and  replaced  by  another, 
asd  the  table  again  wedged  up.  The  piece  of  clay  in  /is  then  to  be  rsmoved, 
and  placed  upoii  the  mould  tig.  1,  round  which  it  is  wrapped,  the  edcet  doled 
tagether,  acd  then  turned  fair  and  smooth :  it  is  afterwards  removed,  when  suffi- 
ciently dry,  to  the  kiln ;  and  when  burnt  enough,  the  salt  gUxe  is  giren  in  the 
iMual  manner.  Instead  of  the  box  b,  a  number  of  planks  like /may  be  placed 
upon  each  other,  and  being  firmly  clamped  together,  the  olay  may  be  {ffcssed 
into  them  by  the  screw,  and  then  being  undamped,  a  wire  may  be  passed  b*> 
tween  each,  which  thus  gives  the  clay  ready  for  the  turning  mould. 

PRECIPITATE.  When  a  body.  diMoIved  in  a  fluid,  u  either  in  the  whole 
or  in  ^art  made  to  senate  and  fall  down  in  the  concrete  state,  the  act  ol 
falling  IS  termed  precipitation,  and  the  matter  fallen  u  called  a  precipitate. 

PRESS.  A  machine  for  the  compression  of  any  artides  or  lubstances,  by 
a  convenient  manner.    As  tha 


tSO  PRESSES. 

combinations  of  the  xneclianieal  powers  are  almost  illimitable,  it  follows  that  there 
may  be  presses  made  of  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  forms ;  but  by  no  ponible 
combination  or  arraneement  of  the  mechanic  powers,  can  any  power  be  obtained : 
tiiat  must  be  derived  from  manual  labour  or  some  other  movine  force ;  and  as 
no  motion  can  take  place  in  any  machine  without  a  loss  from  friction  of  some 
portion  of  the  original  force  applied,  that  press  which  imparts  the  greatest 
mechanical  energy,  with  the  least  proportion  of  friction,  and  m  the  most  con- 
venient manner,  is  the  best  It  however  happens  in  most  cases,  that  friction  is 
reduced  in  proj[K>rtion  to  the  excellence  of  workmanship  or  perfection  of  form ; 
and  as  this  curcumstance  enhances  the  cost,  a  preference  is  often  given  to 
machines  of  rude  construction,  and  of  less  convenience  in  form.  Under  the 
article  Oil  we  have  described  a  variety  of  presses  of  very  simple  construction, 
but  of  great  energy  and  little  cost ;  they  are,  however,  for  the  most  part,  not 
sufficiently  compact  and  convenient  for  ue  operations  of  the  packer,  or  for  the 
general  purposes  of  our  manufactories.  Screw  presses  generally  consist  of  six 
members  or  pieces ;  viz.  two  flat  smooth  tables  of  wood  or  metal ;  the  lower 
one  fixed,  and  the  other  above  it  movable.  Between  the  surfaces  of  these  tables 
the  goods  to  be  pressed  are  laid,  and  one  or  more  screws,  worked  by  a  lever, 
are  made  to  force  the  movable  table  or  board  towards  the  immovable  one,  and 
thus  produce  the  pressure  on  the  interposed  body.  This  is  the  general  nature 
of  the  machine,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  each  adapted  to  its  own 
particular  purpose.  The  most  modem  screw-presses  have  generally  but  one 
screw,  preferably  made  of  iron,  which,  at  its  lower  end,  has  a  massive  elobe 
head,  with  four  holes  through  it,  for  the  reception  of  the  end  of  the  lever 
employed  to  turn  the  screw ;  the  thread  of  the  screw  passes  through  a  nut  fixed 
fast  in  the  head  or  top  of  the  frame  of  the  press.  The  frame,  in  this  case,  con- 
sists of  a  lower  bed  or  horizontal  piece,  on  which  the  matters  to  be  pressed  are 
laid,  two  upright  cheeks  beinfl^  firmly  united  with  it,  and  supporting  the  head, 
or  upper  horizontal  pieces  of  the  press,  in  which  the  nut  of  the  screw  is  fixed ; 
the  lower  point  of  the  screw  is  united  with  the  follower,  or  moving  bed  of  the 
press,  and  this  rests  upon  the  substance  to  be  pressed,  and  the  power  of  the 
screw  forces  it  down  upon  it.  A  press  of  this  kind  is  described  under  the  article 
HoT-paEssiNo,  but  adapted  to  the  latter  object 

Another  kind  of  screw-press  consists  of  two  screws,  which  are  immovablv  Bxed 
in  the  lower  board  or  bed ;  and  passing  through  holes  in  the  upper  board,  have 
nuts  upon  them,  which,  being  turned  by  a  lever,  draw  the  two  boards  together, 
and  exert  a  pessure  upon  any  thing  placed  between  them.  Sometimes  the  screws 
pass  through  the  upper  board,  and  are  tapped  into  the  lower  one ;  then  the 
screws  themselves  are  turned  round  by  a  lever  put  through  their  heads  instead 
of  turning  the  nuts.  Presses  of  this  kind,  when  accurately  made,  have  a  com- 
munication with  wheel-work,  from  one  screw  to  the  other,  so  that  both  shall 
turn  round  together,  and  cause  the  two  boards  of  the  press  to  advance  parallel 
to  each  other.  The  bookbinder's  cutting  press  is  a  modification  of  this,  and  is 
used  by  bookbinders,  stationers,  and  others.    See  Bookbindino. 

The  screws  for  presses  were  formerly  made  of  wood,  with  sharp  threads ;  that 
is,  the  worm  of  the  screw,  if  cut  across,  would  make  a  triangular  section,  the 
base  thereof  abutting  upon  the  cylinder  of  the  screw.  In  this  method  it  was 
necessary  to  have  the  threads  very  coarse,  to  give  them  sufficient  strength,  and 
then  the  power  of  the  screw  was  not  so  great  as  in  the  other  presses,  where  the 
screws  are  made  of  iron,  and  their  threads  not  above  one-thira  or  one-fourth  the 
distance  asunder;  the  tenacity,  hardness,  and  smoothness  of  the  metal  also 
diminishes  the  friction  considerably.  The  frames  of  the  modem  presses  are  also 
made  of  iron,  wood  being  found  incapable  of  permanently  resisting  the  great 
strain  to  which  they  are  subject,  as  all  tne  fibres,  even  of  the  hardest  oak,  become 
separated  into  ribands,  and  then  break,  one  at  a  time,  till  the  whole  beam  fails. 

An  excellent  modification  of  the  screw-press  was  invented  and  patented  by 
Mr.  Daniel  Dunn,  of  Pentonville,  which  is  adapted  to  a  variety  of  uses ;  the 
following  is  a  description : — Instead  of  the  simple  lever,  consisting  of  a  long 
straight  oar,  which  requires  so  large  a  space  to  move  it  in,  the  patentee  uses  a 
compound  lever  (much  like  those  employed  in  the  ordinary  printing  press),  by 
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wbich  meaiu  the  isma  power  i*  obtabed  in  a  modi  more  CMUpaot  appanrtnr. 
Fig.  1  repreMntt  oa  elevation  of  the  complete  preu,  and  Fig.  2  a  fUa  of  the 
improved  part  of  the  machine ;  the  like  lettei*  m  each  6gute  denotiuK  limilar 
parU.  ail  the  bed  of  thi  preu  (i  ofmauive  oak;  ii  the  cheeki or  ude  Darning; 
e  the  head ;  d  the  nut  fixed  into  the  head,  through  vhich  the  ecrew  a  ii  turned  i 


*-head,  with  a; 


n  of  a  long  lever  bar,  that  p 

mUc  plate  or  wheel  k,  with 
a  double  row  of  ratchet-teeth  j  one  of  the  rowi  of  l«etli  project  hoiizontall; 
from  the  periphery,  the  other  Tertically,  m  will  be  uudetitood  upon  examining 
both  fieiu'ei.  t  it  the  handle  of  the  compound  lever,  which,  being  fanned  into 
•  dmuar  eje  at  the  faitheet  extremity,  it  tberel^  Gsed  upon,  and  traverie*  up 


j»Tf.i. 


and  down  th*  (iilcmm  j^  which  ii  an  upright  bar  firmly  bolted  to  one  of  th* 
eheeki  of  Hie  preM.  To  alter  the  power  according  lo  circumitaucei,  the 
nured  end  of  tne  handle  ■  i*  perforated  with  eeveral  holei,  to  receive  a  key  or 
bol^  which  futeni  the  other  portion  I  of  the  compound  lever  to  it  (beet  leen  in 
F^.  2) ;  Ihe  extremjt;  of  I  ii  hooked  or  notched  io  ai  to  take  hold  of  the  teeth 
of  the  ratchet-wheel,  and  it  baa  a  plate  screwed  on  to  it  at  o  to  prevent  it  bom 
Uling  ofil  To  support  the  compound  lever  at  the  required  elevation,  a-atout 
pin  is  paned  into  a  hole,  of  which  there  are  a  series  made  for  the  purpoee  in  Ihe 
nde  cheek.  In  operating  with  Ihii  preu,  the  goods  are  laid  upon  the  bottom 
Iraard  in  the  usual  manner ;  the  platten/  ii  then  brought  down  bv  tumineth* 
ratchet-wheel  round  by  hand.  The  preuure  is  then  given  by  pulling  back  th« 
handle  i  in  the  direction,  and  to  the  position,  shown  by  dotted  line*  in  Fig.  2; 
by  repeatedly  moving  the  handle  in  this  way,  the  ratchet-wheel  is  drawn  round 
by  the  lever,  which  causes  the  screw  to  descend  and  to  force  the  platten  against 
the  goods :  during  this  operation  it  will  occasionally  be  necessary  to  let  the  lever 


fiwe  of  the  ratchet-wheel ;  the  lever  being  then  pulled  the  reverse  way,  the 
•crew  Is  raised,  and  the  pressure  taken  off. 

A  very  suhatantial  and  practical  standing  preu  has  been  made  by  Mr.  J.  L. 
Poncho,  lyps-fonnder,  or  Holboro :  it  ia  particularly  designed  for  the  use  of 
bookbindei^  itationen,  and  printenj  the  arrangement  dispeniiog  with  the  long 
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inoonTenient  lever,  as  in  Mr.  Dunn's.  It  is  represented  in  the  followuig  per- 
spective outline.  There  is  little  in  its  structure  that  varies  essentially  from 
other  presses  of  the  kind ;  the  head,  bed,  cheeks,  screw,  and  nut,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  same.  The  chief  novelty  consists  in  employing,  in  addition  to 
these  parts,  a  toothed  wheel  b,  fixed  on  the  asis  of  the  screw,  and  operating 
upon  It  by  the  small  pinion  c  turned  bv  the  lever  d,  which  fits  on  the  square 
end  of  the  axis  of  e,  whereon  it  is  shifted  at  every  firesh  pulL    The  power  of 


the  press,  when  brought  down  to  the  work,  mav  thus  be  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  di£ference  of  the  diameters  between  the  larffe  wheel  and  the  little  pinion; 
the  slow  operation  of  the  press  at  this  time  is  of  Tittle  consequence.  This  press 
stands  in  but  little  room,  considering  its  mechanical  efficacy,  and  it  is  manu- 
factured at  a  low  price. 

The  foregoing  are  sufficient  examples  of  the  construction  of  icrew  presses ; 
we  shall  therefore  proceed  to  give  a  description  of  a  most  ingenious,  cheap,  and 
effective  press,  in  which  all  the  other  mechanical  powers  are  brought  into 
operation ;  vis.  the  tohleel  and  axle,  lever,  wedge,  mcUned  plane,  and  omey.  It 
is  one  of  the  inventions  of  Mr.  Swings,  a  talented  member  of  toe  London 
Mechanics'  Institution,  who  obtained  for  it  Dr.  Fellowes's  annual  prize  of  ten 
pounds.  This  press,  which  is  applicable  to  the  packing  of  goods,  pressing  of 
juice  from  firuits,  oil  from  seeds,  or  other  purposes  to  wnich  the  screw-press  is 
usually  applied,  consists  of  a  frame-work,  and  two  or  more  blocks  or  beams, 
between  which  the  articles  to  be  subjected  to  pressure  are  to  be  placed ;  and 
these  vary  in  form,  size,  and  material,  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  intended.  Mr.  Ewings  does  not  claim  any  novelty  in  the  construction  of 
these  parts,  but  only  in  his  method  of  producing  the  pressure,  which  is  effected 
by  bnnging  together  the  pieces  that  act  on  the  articles  to  be  pressed  by 


wi^e*  i  Umw  art  ftnwd  in  by  leren  (in  the  inaiucr  repmented  by  the  fol- 
lowing figure!  1  Mid  2),  in  both  of  which  the  ume  letten  of  reference  repment 
idmilar  utti.  a  u  tha  bsM  of  the  prm,  funiiihed  tX  each  end  with  ralchel 
notchei  b  b,  which  conititute  the  fiilcrumi  of  the  lever*  hh;  e  it  the  top  of  the 
prea*,  rappotted  by  the  frame*  d  d;  and  e  a  ue  the  piecei  acting  on  the  gaodi, 
either  downward!,  upwardi,  or  both,  according  ai  the  pre!mre  may  be 
required :  in  F^.  1  it  i!  repreaented  acting  upwaidi ;  and  in  Fig.  2  it  ii  reore- 
•ented  acting  both  vrayi :  ////  are  friction  rollen,  between  which  the  vedgei 
gg  are  projected.  A  cord  if  fised  to  a  hook  on  the  end  of  one  of  the  le?en, 
linK  over  a  pulley  k,  on  the  end  of  the  other,  if  attached  to  a  imall 
.k..k  ;.  n«.i.L^  _!.i.  .  ratehet-wheel  and  pall,  and  b  turned  by  a 


dnun  /,  whu 


a  fUniihed  with  a 


winch  We  have  leen  other  modificationi  of  Mr.  Ewing**!  preu,  but  we  bav* 
■elected  the  above  b!  beit  calculated  to  ihow  the  pnncmle  of  it*  action. 
Amongit  the  advantage!  of  thii  pren  have  been  noticed  the  aimplidty  and 
economy  of  its  conitniction,  aa  it  may  be  made  by  almost  any  person  accus- 
tomed to  handle  carpenter*'  «r  amitha'  tool*,  of  wery  cheap  material* ;  and  also 


the  fadli^  vith  which  it»  power  may  be  varM : 
d  to  uiv  exteut,  limpl;  by  cb 


1  inoompreniblB 


it  nuif  be  dimiiikhed  or 
...,.,  .y  chaugiDf  the  focm  of  the  wedge*;  but  titte 
drawings  exhibit  it*  Tariaui  applicatioDi  ana  mode  of  operatioii  to  obrioualy  h 
to  preclude  the  necesaity  of  further  remark*. 

We  «halt  now  proceed  to  the  eoniideration  of  thote  preftea  i 

Sswer  applied  ia  communicated  through  the  medium  of  tm  ino> 
uid. 

The  hydnnlatic,  or  water  preas,  a*  it  ii  lomaUmei  called,  wa*  Gnt  bron^t 
into  a  practical  form  hj  the  lata  Mr.  Joaeph  Bramah,  and  wm  patented  liy  him 
in  1796.  Suice  Ihi*  period  it  has  undergone  many  new  impiovemeuti  in  ibe 
conitnictive  department,  which,  although  th^  have  not  *en*ibl7  added  to  ita 
mechanical  energy,  have  materially  added  to  ila  conTenietice,  by  Tendering  it*  / 
operation  more  eaij  and  certain.    The  following  diagram  if  explanatory  of  th« 


principle  upon  which  it  act*,  a  repre*ent*  the  foundation  plate  of  the  machme, 
and  b  the  head-plate,  connected  together  by  four  *lrong  *tandarti  ee;  the  latter 
should  be  of  wrought  iron;  and  the  whole  of  the  utmost  itrength  and  Kilidity,  to 
re»i*t  the  entire  force  of  the  press,  which  is  eierled  upon  the  good*  placed  between 
the  follower  d  and  the  head  of  the  press.  The  piston  or  ram  e,  (which  sumOTta 
the  follower  and  goods)  moves  up  and  down  in  a  very  masBve  hoUow  cyLnder 
//,  bored  very  accurately  at  its  upper  part  to  fit  the  ram,  and  at  its  lower  end 
•oraewhat  widened,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  to  admit  a  imaU  quantity  oT 
water,  which  is  forced  into  it  by  a  small  force-pump  a,  along  the  pipe  A.  Just 
above  that  part  of  the  cylinder  where  the  water  discharges  itself  ra  a.  n"™«> 
crevice,  an  annular  cavity  is  fotuied  around  the  cvlinder,  wherein  u  fitted  a 
folding  collar  of  leather,  which  presents  a  thin  edge  both  to  the  ram  wid  to  the 
CTlinder,  to  render  the  junction  between  tliem  waler-tight,  which  it  does  mort 
eflfectually  by  the  action  of  the  pressure  itoelf.  The  top  of  the  cylinder  where 
the  ram  emerges  from  it,  is  provided  with  a  stuffing  hox,  well  packed,  and 
secured  by  a  covering  plate.  Now  if  we  suppose  the  area  of  the  valve  by  which 
the  water  is  admitted  into  the  cylinder  to  be  one-eighth  of  an  mch  (as  usuaJJ, 
and  the  power  applied  thereto  by  the  lever  of  the  pump  to  be  a  ton,  and  tho 
are*  of  the  sectiiS  of  the  ram  to  be  64  inches,  we  have  64  X  64  =  40M 
ton*  applied  to  the  goods  in  this  pre»s,  according  to  the  known  laws  of  the 
pre««ire  of  fluids,  aa  explained  under  the  Brticla  HroaosTATici  The  power 
mentioiied  is  nnnecessanly  great  for  the  general  purposes  of  a  press ;  but  it  it 


ebnooi  dial  it  mqr  be  redDecA  to  uty  re^nirad  extent  hj  elterinc  the  propor- 
tjoDi  of  tlu  lever,  the  tiItb  of  tranimimoti,  mnd  the  nm ;  taiil  it  equally 
•fariMi*  that  the  power  may,  bjr  other  modifieationi,  be  incntaed  to  an  indefinite 

It  ahoald,  however,  be  noticed,  that  in  the  bydroitatic  preii  of  Bramab,  in 
common  use,  the  aame  time  ii  occupied  in  pumping  agalnit  a  imal],  aa  againit 
a  great  reuitance :  in  almoit  all  cuei  tlie  operation  is  commenced  when  the 
miitance  i>  at  a  minimum :  during  the  proce**  the  mereMe  i«  gradual,  and  M 
the  termination  the  reaiitance  ii  at  a  maximum.  Ai  a  remedy  for  thi*  practical 
inconvenience,  bydroatatic  preuei  are  generally  made  with  two  leven  of  different 
powen,  with  the  view  of  caanging  the  power  at  aome  time  during  the  proeeM. 
Notwithitandbg  thli  proviiion,  however,  the  time  and  trouble  attending  the 
change,  rendera  ita  aaaumed  advantages  a  doubtfiil  queation  of  economy,  and  it 
U,  conieqiiently,  rarely  reiorted  to  in  practice. 

To  obvute  theae  objecliona,  Mr.  Jamei  Murdoch  haa  propoeed  a  aelf-regultting 


dnwingi,  marked  Wg.  1  and  i 


■rrangement  propoied  will  be  comprehended  by  the  annexed 


1,  together  with  tJie  following  detGription  :- 


It  Ibe  neutun  chamber,  being  aimilar  to  the  exhaniled  TCceiver  of  an 
au^pump;  i  a  donble-barrelled  air-pump;  c  a  four-way  cock,  connecting  a 
with  d  and  e,  the  two  force  pumpi,  and  Iti  lower  end  communicating  with  the 
abno^ilMvei  di»  aaectioD  Moneof  the  force  pumpi;  /la  the  plunger,  working 
thraugfa  the  itufling-box  m,  and  having  a  aolid  piaton  A  keyed  on  to  it,  which 
Korki  air-tight  in  ttio  enlarged  part  of  d;  y  i>  a  valve  opening  npwardi  |  a  the 
ent  pipe,  leading  to  the  preia,  which  ia  not  here  ihown.  it  being  of  the  umial 
conetniction ;  o  ii  a  wheel,  over  which  paaae*  a  chain  connecting  the'  two 
plungen ;  it  ia  fixed  iquare  on  the  aile  t,  aa  ia  the  wheel  p,  which  lerve*  to 
tnm_  the  cock  by  meana  of  a  cord  pairing  round  it  and  r,  which  ia  a  pulley 
playing  looae  on  t>,  and  having  a  projecting  ahoulder  on  ita  lower  part ;  a  ia  a 
key  fixed^aquare  on  w,  having  ahoulden  at  ita  lower  end,  and  a  weight  at  ita 
1 .   _  >         J  ...    ■    '  -J  (1,^  p]yg  (^  (dg  gg^y.  p_    <[^^  action  ia  ■* 


upper  end ;  v  ia  b 


„  .       ,  ,  im  chamber  a,  wid  the 

(o  the  itmiaphere  *;  tha  lawir  bairelof  if  ii  ftill  of  val«r. 


the  air  in  the  chamber  d  likewiie  bocomet  rarefied,  and  the  piBton  A  nill  descend 
Bi  10011  M  the  pretsure  an  it  exceeds  Ihe  prenure  oQ  the  plunger /,  and  a  portion 
of  water  is  thus  forced  into  the  preis  by  tbe  pipe  n.  By  the  descent  q£  the 
pitton  A,  the  wheel  o  revolves,  and  brinn  up  t£e  piston  of  the  ehaniber  t;  the 
smaller  wheel  p  ia  carried  round  at  ihe  same  time,  and  turns  the  cock  r, 
the  shoulder  on  which,  takieg  the  shoulder  on  s,  carries  it  round  a  little  past 
tlie  vertical  line,  when  it  (•)  falls  into  the  position  of  the  dotted  line,  and  opens 
«  to  the  vacuum  chamber,  and  d  to  the  atmosphere,  'ilie  air  under  the  pialos 
of  a  now  become*  rarefied,  and  it  descends  in  like  manner  as  the  other.  The 
lareer  the  vessel  a  is  made  in  proportion  to  the  chambers  d  and  e,  the  better 
win  the  press  accommodate  itself  to  the  changes  of  resistance. 

Printing  presses  are  described  under  the  article  Fhihtino  :   see  also  Oil, 

PRINTING.  The  art  of  taking  copies  by  impression  of  tjpe,  engraved 
plates  and  blocks,  or  of  any  design  or  work  whatever,  in  black-ink  or  pi^ents 
of  various  colours;  butthe  word  prmfmj,  standing  alone,  without  any  distinctive 
addition,  is  usually  understood  to  imply  ^rpography,  or  printing  from  type, 
usually  called  letter-press  printing,  wliich  we  propose  to  notice  in  the  attt 
place. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  Uiat  notwithstanding  the  art  of  letter-press 
printing  ha*  fbmed  a  new  era  in  the  }attmy  and  character  of  our  species,  the 
origin  of  its  invention  is  involved  in  mysterious  obscurity.  He  primitiTe 
honour  of  having  given  birth  to  this  sublime  vehicie,of  knowled^liai  been 
claimsd  by  the  Italian,  the  German,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Swiss  nations.  The 
inhabitanta  of  Mentz,  Straibouig,  and  Haeriem,  seem  to  have  the  most  solid 
ground  for  their  boastings  j  but  we  are  bound  to  state,  that  the  citiMn*  of 
Venice,  Rome,  Florence,  Basle,  Ausshurg,  and  Dordrecht,  oertilj  to  the  con- 
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for  iDfonnation  upon  the  early  history  of  the  art,  to  the  article  Printing,  in  the 
Oxford  Encychpmdia.  We  may,  however,  observe,  that  it  seems  to  be  admitted 
by  all  parties  that  this  invention  took  place  about  the  year  1440,  and  was  brought 
to  England  by  William  Caxton,  who  set  up  his  first  press  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  began  to  print  books  some  time  after  the  year  1471.  In  the  early  stages  of 
the  art,  the  imnressions  were  taken  off  with  a  list  coiled  up,  such  as  the  card- 
makers  use  at  this  day ;  but  when  they  came  to  use  single  types,  they  employed 
stronger  paper,  with  vellum  and  parchment  At  last  the  press  was  mtroduced, 
and  bToueht  gradually  to  its  present  state.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the 
ink;  at  first  the  common  writing  ink  was  employed;  and  the  printing  ink  of 
lamp-black  and  sice,  and  lamp-black  and  oil  (that  now  used)  were  introduced 
by  aegrees.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  explain  the  printer's  art,  as  it  is  prac- 
tued  at  the  present  day;  premising  that  it  is  divided  into  two  branches, 
compontwrif  or  the  arrangement  of  the  types,  and  press-toorkf  or  the  taking  off 
impressions  from  types  so  arranged  :  the  workmen  employed  are  therefore  dis- 
tinguished into  two  classes, — "compositors  "  and  "pressmen."  Each  compositor 
works  at  a  sort  of  desk,  called  a  frame,  and,  in  most  instances,  he  has  a  aesk  or 
frame  to  himself.  The  frames  project  laterally  from  the  wall.  At  intervals 
there  are  large  tables,  with  stone  tops,  technically  called  imposing-stones. 
Each  frame  at  which  a  compositor  works  is  constructed  to  hold  two  pair  of 
cases ;  each  pair  of  cases  contains  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  whether  small 
letters  or  capitals,  as  well  as  points,  figures,  &c,  &c.  One  of  these  pair  of  cases 
is  occupied  by  the  Roman  letters,  the  other  by  the  Italic.  The  upper  case  is 
divided  into  ninety-eight  partitions,  all  of  equal  size ;  and  these  partitions  con- 
tain two  sets  of  capital  letters,  one  denominated  "full  capitals,"  the  other 
"  small ; "  one  set  ot  figures,  the  accented  vowels,  and  the  marks  of  reference 
for  notes.  The  lower  case  is  divided  into  partitions  of  four  different  sizes;  some 
at  the  top  and  ends  being  a  little  smaller  than  the  divisions  of  the  upper  case ; 
others  nearer  the  centre,  being  equal  to  two  of  the  small  divisions;  others  equal 
to  four,  and  one  equal  to  six  ;  in  all  there  are  fifly-three  divisions  in  the  lower 
case.  The  inequality  in  the  size  of  the  cells  in  the  lower  case  is  to  provide 
for  the  great  differences  as  to  the  quantity  required  of  each  letter.  According 
to  the  language  in  which  it  is  used,  one  letter  is  much  more  wanted  than 
another,  and  me  proportions  required  of  each  have  been  prettv  accurately 
settled  by  long  experience.  As  some  of  our  readers  may  be  curious  to  know 
these  proportions,  as  they  apply  to  the  English  language,  we  subjoin  the 
type-founders'  scale  for  the  small  characters  of  a  fount  of  letter,  of  a  particular 
size  and  weight :— - 

n  .  .  .  .  8,000 

o  .  .  .  .  8,000 

p  .  .  .  .  1,700 

q  .  .  .  .  500 

r  ....  6,200 

s  .  .  .  .  8,000 

t  .  .  .  .  9,000 

u  .  .  .  .  3,400 

V  .  .  .  .  1,200 

w  .  .  .  .  2,000 

X  .  .  .  .  400 

y  •  .  .  .  2,000 

z  .  .  .  .  200 

The  proportion  in  which  a  particular  letter  is  required  renders  it  necessary  that 
the  cells  of  the  lower  case  should  be  arranged,  not  as  the  letters  follow  each, 
alphabetically,  but  that  those  in  most  frequent  use  should  be  nearest  the  hand 
or  the  compositor.  The  point  to  which  he  brings  the  letters,  nAer  picking  them 
up  out  of  their  cells,  is  not  far  removed  from  the  centre  of  the  lower  case ; 
so  that  in  a  range  of  about  six  inches  on  ever^  side  he  can  obtain  the 
c,  d,  e,  i,  s,  m,  n,  n,  o,  p,  u,  t,  a,  and  r,  the  letters  in  most  frequent  use.    The 
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a     .     . 

.     8,500 

b     .    . 

.     1,600 

c     .     . 

.     3,000 

d     .     . 

.    4,400 

e     .    . 

.  12,000 

f     •    . 

.     2,500 

i  :  : 

.     1,700 

.     6,400 

• 

1     .    . 

.     8,000 

400 

k    .    . 

800 

1     .    . 

.     4,000 

m    .    . 

.     3,000 

daa  PUNTiKa 

iM0e«,  which  lie  wioite  to  the  di^on  of  wvry  wend,  tie  dote  ai  huhandi  ei 
tM  bottom  of  the  oontral  division  of  the  lower  com.  It  mmt  be  ouite  obviouf, 
that  ^0  men  who  contrived  this  errengemeBt  laved  a  vast  deal  or  time  to  the 
compoiitor. 

Tiie  cases,  particularly  the  upper  one,  ave  placed  in  a  slopiDgpontion,  that 
the  compositor  may  the  more  readily  reach  the  upfier  bozea.  The  initrument 
in  which  the  letters  are  set  is  called  a  composing-^ok,  which  consists  of  a  long 
and  narrow  plate  of  iron,  brass,  or  other  compound  metal,  on  the  riffht  side  of 
which  arises  a  le^e,  which  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  plate,  and  serves  to 
sustain  the  letters,  the  aides  of  which  are  to  rest  against  it;  along  this  ledge  is 
a  row  of  holesb  which  serve  for  introducing  the  screw,  in  order  to  lengthen  or 
shorten  the  eatent  of  the  line,  bymoving  the  sliders  ftrther  from,  or  nearer  to, 
the  shorter  ledge  at  Uie  end.  Where  marginal  notes  are  required  in  a  work, 
the  two  slidinc  pieces  are  opened  to  a  proper  distance  from  each  other,  in  such 
a  manner  as  that,  while  the  dutance  oetween  forms  the  length  of  the  line  in 
the  text,  the  distance  between  the  two  sliding^pieces  forms  the  length  of  the  lines 
for  the  notes  on  the  side  of  the  page. 

Before  the  compositor  proceeas  to  compose,  he  puts  a  rule  or  thin  slip  of 
brase-pJate,  cut  to  the  length  of  the  line,  and  of  the  same  height  as  the 
letter*  in  the  composing-stick,  against  the  ledge,  for  the  letter  to  bear  against 
Thusprqiared,  the  compositor  having  the  copy  before  him,  and  his  stick  in  his  left 
hand,  hw  thumb  being  over  the  slider;  with  the  right  hand  he  takes  up  the  letters 
one  by  one,  and  places  them  against  the  rule,  whUe  he  supports  them  with  his 
left  thumb  by  pressing  them  to  the  end  of  the  slider,  the  other  hand  being  con- 
stantly employed  insetting  in  other  letters,  which  is  effected  by  a  skilful  work- 
man at  an  average  rate  of  about  thirW  per  minute,  A  line  being  thus  composed, 
if  it  end  with  a  word  or  syllable,  and  exactly  fill  the  measure,  there  needs  no 
fttrthor  care;  otherwise  more  spaces  are  te  be  put  in,  or  else  the  distances 
lessened  between  the  several  words,  in  order  to  make  the  measure  quite  full,  so 
that  every  line  may  end  even.  The  spaces  here  used  are  pieces  of  metal  exactly 
shaped  like  the  shanks  of  the  letters;  they  are  of  various  thicknesses,  and  serve  to 
ureserve  a  proper  distance  between  the  words;  but  not  standing  so  high  as  the 
lettcFB,  they  make  no  impression  when  the  work  is  printed.  The  first  line  being 
thus  finished,  the  compositor  proceeds  to  the  next ;  in  order  to  do  which  he 
removes  the  brass  rule  from  behind  the  former,  and  places  it  before  it,  and  thus 
composes  another  line  against  it  after  the  same  manner  as  before ;  gdng  on  thus 
till  his  stick  is  full,  when  he  empties  all  the  lines  contained  in  it  into  what  is 
called  a  galley,  which  consists  of  a  flat  piece  of  mahogany,  or  other  fine  wood, 
with  a  ledge  of  a  proper  height  at  the  margin  of  its  two  sides.  The  compositor 
then  fiUs  and  empties  his  composing-stick  as  before,  till  a  complete  page  is 
formed ;  when  he  ties  it  up  with  a  cord,  and,  setting  it  by,  he  proceeds  to  the 
next,  till  the  number  of  pages  constituting  a  sheet  Is  completed ;  which  done, 
he  carries  them  to  the  imposing-stone,  there  to  be  ranged  in  order,  and  fastened 
together  in  a  frame  called  a  chase, — and  this  is  termed  imposing.  The  chase 
is  a  rectangular  iron  frame,  of  different  dimensions,  according  to  the  size 
of  the]  paper  to  be  printed,  having  two  cross-pieces  of  the  same  metal, 
called  a  long  and  short  cross,  mortised  at  each  end,  so  as  to  be  taken  out 
occasionally.  By  the  different  situations  of  these  crosses,  the  chase  is  fitted  for 
different  volumes ;  for  quartos  and  octavos  one  traverses  the  middle  lenethwise, 
the  other  broadwise,  so  as  to  intersect  each  other  in  the  centre ;  for  twelves  and 
twenty-fours,  the  short  cross  is  shifted  nearer  to  one  end  of  the  chase;  for 
folios,  the  long  cross  is  removed  entirely,  and  the  short  one.  remains  in  the 
middle ;  and  for  broadsides,  no  cross  is  required.  To  impose,  or  arrange  and  fix 
the  pages  in  the  chase,  the  compositor  makes  use  of  a  set  of  furniture,  consist- 
ing of  slips  of  wood  of  different  dimensions,  somewhat  lower  than  the  letters; 
some  of  tnese  are  placed  at  the  top  of  the  pa^es,  and  called  head-slicks ;  others 
between  them,  to  lorm  the  inner  margin ;  ana  others,  in  the  form  of  wedges,  to 
the  sides  and  bottoms  of  the  pages.  Thus  all  the  pages  being  placed  at  their 
proper  distances,  and  secured  from  being  injured  oy  the  chase  and  furniture 
placed  about  them,  they  are  all  untied,  and  fastened  together  by  driving  up 
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Muall  we4g«i  of  ireod,  called  tfaomi^  between  the  eUating  side  of  Ibe  foot  and 
tlie  side^ticks  and  the  chaae,  dj  meant  of  a  piece  of  hard  wood  and  «  mallet ; 
and  all  being  thus  bound  fast  together,  so  that  none  of  the  letters  will  iall  out, 
it  is  ready  to  be  committed  to  the  presamen.  In  this  condition,  the  work  is 
called  A  form ;  and  as  two  of  these  forms  are  in  most  cases  required  for  every 
sheet,  it  is  necessary  the  distances  between  the  pages  in  each  form  should  be 
plaeed  with  such  exactness,  that  the  impression  of  the  pages  in  one  form  shall 
fall  exactly  on  the  back  of  the  pages  of  the  othw ;  the  effecting  this  is  called 
nuiking  register. 

As  it  is  impossible  but  that  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  work,  either 
through  the  oversight  of  the  compositor,  or  by  the  casual  ti*ansposition  of  letters 
in  the  cases,  a  sheet  is  printed  o^  whidi  is  called  a  proof,  and  given  to  the 
corrector,  whey  after  reading  it  over,  and  rectifying  it  by  the  copy,  making  the 
alterations  in  the  marsin»  returns  it  to  the  compositor  to  be  corrected.  Tlie 
compositor  then  unlocking  the  form  upon  tho/correcting  stone  by  loosening  the 
mwins  or  wedges,  rectifies  the  mistakes  by  picking  out  the  wrong  letters  with  a 
slender  sharp-pointed  steel  bodkin,  and  putting  owers  into  their  places.  After 
this,  another  fwoof  is  made,  and  corrected  as  before ;  and  lastly,  there  is  another 
proof  called  a  revise,  which  is  taken  from  the  form  when  finally  placed  on  the 
nress,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  all  the  mistakes  marked  in  tne  last  proof 
have  been  corrected. 

The  presnmtn'M  business  is  to  work  off  the  forms  thus  prepared  and  corrected 
by  the  compositor;  in  .doing  which,  there  are  foiir  ^ngs  required-^paper,  ink 
or  oolouiing  matter,  balls  or  rollon,  and  a  press. 

To  prepare  the  paper  for  usoi  it  is  to  be  nrst  wetted  by  doping  several  sheets 
together  in  water ;  these  are  afterwards  laid  in  a  heap  over  each  other;  and  to 
make  them  take  Uie  water  equally,  they  are  pressed  close  down  witli  a  weight 
at  the  top. 

The  ink  is  made  of  oil  and  lamp-black ;  for  the  manner  of  preparing  which, 
see  Ikk. 

The  balla,  by  which  the  ink  was  formerly  applied  on  the  forms^  were  a  kind 
of  wooden  funnels  with  handles,  the  cavities  of  which  were  'filled  with  wool  or 
hair,  as  was  also  a  piece  of  leather  or  pelt  nailed  over  the  cavity,  and  made 
extremely  soft  by  soaking  in  urine,  and  being  well  rubbed.  One  of  these  the 
pressman  took  in  each  hand,  and  applying  one  of  them  to  the  ink-block,  daubed, 
and  worked  them  together,  to  distribute  the  ink  equally,  and  then  blacked  the 
form,  which  was  placed  on  the  press,  by  beating  with  balls  upon  the  face  of 
the  letter.  A  considerable  improvement  on  this  pmn  has  been  erocted  by  means 
of  rollers,  which  are  now  generally  in  use.  These  consist  of  a  cylinder  made 
of  a  combination  of  treacle  and  glue,  which  runs  on  an  iron  rod,  affixed  to  which 
are  two  handles.  Instead  of  beating,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  cylinder  is 
rolled  over  the  face  of  the  form,  by  which  the  ink  is  applied  in  a  much  more 
even  manner,  and  with  a  considerable  decrease  of  labour. 

The  earliest  printing  presses  were  the  common  large  wooden  screw  presses, 
employed  at  the  present  day  for  compressing  paper,  cloth,  &c.  Of  course  this 
mode  of  taking  impressions  must  have  been  very  slow  and  laborious ;  and  the 

Sressure  being  applied  between  the  two  solid  inelastic  surfoces,  a  considerable 
egree  of  care  must  have  been  exercised  to  prevent  injury  to  the  letters  or  type 
of  the  form.  Such  presses  were,  however,  used  for  about  300  years,  without 
any  one  attempting  to  improve  them.  A  short  time  previous  to  the  year  177.0 
it  appears  that  William  Jansen  Blaew,  a  mathematical  instrument  maker,  of 
Amsterdam,  recommended  the  introduction  of  a  spring,  both  over  the  head  and 
under  the  bed  of  the  press,  which,  upon  trial,  proved  very  satisfactory ;  he  took 
upon  himself  an*alteration  of  the  working  screw,  giving  it  more  threads,  which 
is,  in  effect,  a  quicker  motion ;  and  this,  combined  with  the  action  of  the  springs, 
rendered  the  impression  ''  sharper,"  wi^out  '*  hardness.*'  Blaew's  presses  were 
found  to  be  so  great  an  improvement  upon  their  precursors,  that  Luckcombe,  in 
his  Histoty  of  Printing,  published  in  1770,  says,  *'  There  are  two  sorts  of 
presses  in  use,  the  old  ana  the  new  fashioned ;  the  old  sort,  till  of  late  years, 
were  the  ooly^presses  used  in  England."    Now  the  "  new-fashioned  "  press  of 
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Blaew,  thotlgt)  it  lias  become  very  old-fashioned  to  modern  ]^rinteri,  is  too 
reroectable  a  machine,  in  our  eyes,  to  be  wholly  omitted  in  these  pages ;  and  as  it 
diners  not  in  any  conniderable  deme  from  the  wooden-framed  presses  still  in  use 
by  many  of  our  printers,  we  shall  here  annex  a  description  which  will  sufficiently 
apply  to  them  both.  It  consists  of  two  upright  beams,  called  cheeks,  about  six 
feet  long,  tenoned  into  a  cap  above,  and,  at  their  lower  ends,  into  a  stout  square 
frame,  on  which  it  stands.  The  head  of  the  press  is  sustained  by  two  iron 
bolts,  that  puss  through  the  cap.  A  screwed  nut  is  fixed  in  the  head,  through 
which  Yhe  screw  works  when  operated  upon  by  the  lever;  the  lower  extre- 
mity of  this  screw  is  called  the  spindle,  which  is  a  cylindrical  piece  of  steel 
workmg  in  a  metallic  cup  of  oil,  fixed  to  an  iron  plate  let  into  the  top  of  a  broad, 
solid,  and  thick  piece  of  mahogany,  whose  surface  is  brought  to  a  true  and 
smooth  plane,  and  is  called  the  platten.  This  ])latten,  by  pulling  the  lever,  is 
made  to  descend  and  press  upon  a  blanket,  which  covers  the  paper  laid  upon 
the  form  of  types,  and  thereby  produces  an  impression.  The  form  is  laid  upon 
a  broad  flat  stone,  or  thick  marble  slab,  which  is  let  into  a  wooden  frame  called 
a  coffin ;  this  coffin  is  fixed  upon  a  carriage,  which  is  made  to  run  upon  a  hori- 
zontal railway  under  the  platten  for  an  impression,  and  out  clear  of  the  same, 
to  take  off  the  printed  sheet,  and  put  a  blank  one  in  its  place.  This  backward 
and  forward  motion  of  the  carriage  and  form  is  produced  by  a  strap  and  pulleys, 
turned  by  a  winch  handle.  The  paper  is  adjusted  and  held  down  by  a  folding 
frame,  called  the  tympan  and  frisket,  which  again  fold  down  over  the  fresh  inked 
type,  in  a  very  exact  manner,  before  the  form  is  run  in  under  the  platten  to 
receive  an  impression.  By  presses  of  this  kind,  about  250  impressions  are  run 
ofi*  in  an  hour ;  in  light  work  it  is  extended  to  300  in  an  hour ;  and  when 
presses  of  this  kind  were  used  for  printing  newspapers,  the  printers  managed 
Dv  extraordinary  efforts  and  relays  of  men,  to  work  as  many  as  500  in 
the  hour. 

The  principal  defect  in  the  common  or  old  fashioned  press  just  described,  consists 
in  the  effective  power  of  the  lever  being  uniform  throughout  its  ran^e  of  motion, 
requiring  the  pressman  to  exert  his  bodily  strength  to  the  utmost,  m  giving  it  a 
tug  at  the  end  of  the  pull ;  at  which  time  only,  when  the  platten  is  down  upon 
the  form,  great  force  becomes  necessary.  This  disadvantage  is  completely 
obviated  in  the  improved  press  invented  by  the  late  patriotic  Earl  Stanhope 
which  machine  we  purpose  describing  after  having  explained  the  principle 
upon  which  its  chief  excellence  depenou,  namely,  the  combination  of  levers,  by 
which  the  platten  is  forced  down 
upon  the  form  of  types.  In  the  an- 
nexed diagram  a  b  represents  a  short 
lever,  which  is  connected  to  the  top 
of  the  screw  which  carries  the  platten, 
the  shorter  arm  of  the  said  lever  being 
the  radius  of  the  screw ;  its  longer 
arm  the  distance  between  the  centre 
of  the  screw  to  the  point  b.  This 
lever,  by  means  of  a  connecting  rod 
Cf  acts  upon  the  bent  lever  dcfff 
wliose  fulcrum  is  at  e ;  and  as,  by 
this  combination  of  the  lever,  the 
platten  acts  but  through  a  small 
space  in  comparison  to  the  space 
passed  through  by  the  power,  it  fol- 
lows that  tlie  effect  must  be  very 

powerful.  But  it  is  necessary  that  this  effect  should  be  at  a  maximum  when 
the  platten  impinges  upon  the  type,  and  this  object  is  accomplished  by  the 
angular  position  of  the  levers ;  for  when  the  platten  is  elevated,  the  lever  e^  is 
parallel  to  the  line  h  i,  and  its  shorter  arm  ed  \%  nearly  perpendicular  to  the 
same  line,  and  also  the  connecting  rod  c ;  therefore  will  move  the  rod  e  with  its 
greatest  velocity  during  the  first  part  of  the  motion  of  the  lever  eg;  at  which 
time  the  lever  a  b  forms  an  acute  angle  with  the  line  h  % ;  consequently  acts 
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at  ■  diudrantafe  in  catuiiir  the  revolution  of  the  screw ;  but  by  the  Ume  the 
lever  eg  'a  brousht  peipeQaieular  to  the  line  h  i  (when  the  pUtten  impingei 
upon  the  ^pe)  the  level  ab  \t  alio  perpendiculsr  to  the  connecting  loA  e;  eoa- 
■eqnently  it  will  then  exeit  iti  greateit  influence  in  cauiing  the  [evolution  of 
the  Bcrew,  and  at  thii  time  alto  the  power  of  the  workman  will  be  applied  at 
right  anglei  to  the  lever  eg,  therefore  will  produce  the  greateat  effect  preciaelj  at 
the  moment  of  impact 

The  "Stanhope  preu"  it,  in  other  reapeeti,  a  cooiiderably  improved 
machine.  The  whde  frame  ii  made  of  one  maaiive  iron  catting,  at  repne- 
■ented  at  ti  in  the  lubjoined  cnt,  whiclt  exhibila  a  penpective  view  of  IL 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  machine  a  nut  ii  fixed,  into   which  a  itottt,  well 


cut  tcrew  I  works,  hating  a  conlc.il  end  that  operatei  upon  the  upper  end 
of  a  alider  m,  which  is  fitted  into  a  dovetailed  groove  formed  between  two  ver- 
tical ban  nn  of  the  frame.  The  alider  hat  the  platten  a  firmly  attached  to  the 
lower  end  of  it ;  and  being  accurately  fitted  in  the  guide  bari  nn,  the  platten 
riaea  and  falli  parallel  to  itielf,  when  the  acrew  I  ia  turned.  The  weight  of  the 
platten  and  tlider  it  counterbalanced  by  a  heavy  weight  p,  which  it  tutpended 
from  B  lever,  that  acta  upon  the  ilider  to  tifl  it  up,  and  keen  it  always  bearing 
a^insl  the  pmnt  of  Uie  screw.  At  y  ia  a  forked  aupnort  to  Uie  railway  and  cai^ 
nage.  The  carriage  it  moved  bv  a  wmch  or  "  rounce,  witha"ipit"  and  leather 
atrapt,  which  pats  round  a  pulley  r,  one  strap  exteudinK  to  the  hack  of  the 
carriage  to  draw  it  in,  and  two  others  pais  round  the  wheel  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, to  draw  it  out:  (  it  the  table  on  which  the  type  it  laid.  The  combina- 
tion of  levers  in  this  machine,  it  will  be  obeerved,  ia  precisely  the  tame  aa  in 
the  preceding  diagram,  and  their  action  is  the  tame ;  contequently  further 
description  of  them  it  omitted. 

The  superiority  of  iron  prettea  over  the  wooden  ones  may,  in  a  great  men- 
•ure,  be  attributed  to  the  extreme  accuracy  with  which  the  corretpondtng 
rarfacet  of  the  platten  and  table  are  levelled.  This  is  effected  by  turning  them 
in  the  lathe,  with  a  alide-rest;  and  thia  it  performed  with  luch  precision  that  if 
they  do  not  bite  a  hair  or  a  tbin  piece  of  paper  in  every  part,  they  are  not  con- 
sidered to  be  finiahed.  The  advantage  of  true  worlunanihip  muat  be  apparent 
in  ptintine  such  surfacet  at  those  of  our  lat^  newnwpers,  and  clearly  bringing 
np  every  letter  and  dot  out  of  perhaps  a  huadred  tooutand  or  more. 
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'  Nnmerout  alteratiotit  have  oeen  laocentTely  made  inMm  che  Stanhope  prtat  by 
the  manufaeturen,  who  magnify  them  to  the  public  as  being  vatt  improvements 
as  increasing  the  productive  power  of  the  prcn  in  a  duplicate  and  even  triplicate 
ratio ;  but  our  mechanical  readers  will  at  once  perceive  die  imposnbility  of  the 
correctness  of  such  statements :  that  if  there  be  a  loss  of  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent, 
of  the  power  applied  to  the  Stanhope  press,  arising  fh>m  friction,  &c.,  no  mo^ 
fication  whatever  of  the  six  mechanical  agents  can  save  the  whole  d  such  loss. 
The  press  may  be  rendered  more  convenient  and  handy,  and  the  minor  arrange- 
ments and  appendages  may  be  also  improved ;  indeed,  we  doubt  not  that  such 
ameliorations  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  introduced ;  but  they  become 
perfectly  insi^ificant  and  trifling  when  compared  with  the  beautiful  invention 
of  the  patriotic  Stanhope.  Amongst  the  ablest  manufacturers  of  the  present 
day  of  iron  presses,  we  may  mention  Messrs.  Ruthven,  Medhurst,  Cope, 
Sherwin,  Clymer ;  there  are  many  others,  we  doubt  not,  of  equal  ability,  who 
have  not  succeeded  in  making  themselves  as  well  known.  All  the  presses  that 
we  have  from  time  to  time  seen,  and  especially  those  of  the  manufacturers  we 
have  named,  possess  some  peculiar  points  of  excellence  as  well  cm  defects  in 
their  mechanism,  to  describe  and  discuss  which  would  take  up  much  time  and 
space.  In  justice,  however,  to  the  two  first-named  eentlemen,  whose  inventions 
possess  great  originality  and  simplicity,  we  must  airord  room  for  a  compendious 
notice  of  the  peculiar  contrivances  which  distinguish  them  from  all  others. 

In  1813  Mr.  Ruthven,  of  Edinburgh,  took  out  his  patent,  which  term  having 
expired,  the  invention  is  public  property.  Instead  of  placing  the  types,  as  was 
the  case  in  all  previous  inventions,  \ipon  a  movable  carriage,  they  are  fixed  upon 
a  stationary  table,  and  the  platten  and  tympans  are  drawn  over  it,  and  the 
impression  is  effected  by  a  system  of  levers,  the  action  of  which  the  annexed 
diagram  will  serve  to  explain. 
ac  b  la  an  angular  lever,  whose 
longer  arm  a  c  is  in  the  form  of 
a  winch,  to  which  the  workman 
applies  his  power  ;  while  the 
snorter  arm  c  b  acts  upon  the 
extremity  of  the  connecting  rod 
df  by  which  its  efficacy  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  point  e  of  the  lever 
eft  whose  fulcrum  is  at  ^ ;  this 
lever  is  connected  by  the  rod  h 
to  the  extremities  of  the  levers 
^Int,  whose  fulcra  are  m  m.  The 
I'ods  nn  are  connected  with  the 
levers  klm  at  H  while  their 
upper  ends  act  upon  the  support 

of  the  platten  by  means  of  a  species  of  hooks.  Now  if  the  lever  or  winch  a  t 
be  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  dotted  line  a  o,  the  shorter  ann  e  b  will  push 
the  rod  d  in  the  direction  &e;  conseipiently  the  point  t  of  the  lever  tfg  will 
move  in  the  direction  of  the  dotted  line  ep;  and  as  die  point/ will  describe  a 
similar  arch,  the  rod  h  will  depress  the  ends  k  of  the  levers  klm;  therefore 
the  rods  n  n  will  be  drawn  down,  bringing  with  them  the  platten.  The  same 
regulation  with  regard  to  the  angular  positions  of  the  levers  is  observed  in  this 
heautiftil  amangement  as  in  the  Stanhope,  so  diat  their  greatest  efficacy  is  exerted 
at  the  moment  of  impact. 

Mr.  Medhurst's  nress,  except  in  the  mechanism  by  which  the  power  is  com* 
municated  to  the  platten,  resembles  those  in  general  use ;  but  in  that  respect  it 
forms  a  very  remarkable  exception ;  no  screw  is  used :  but  the  spindle  to  which 
the  platten  is  made  fast  is  swelled  out  at  its  upper  end  into  a  broad  stout 
collar,  as  shown  at  a  in  the  following  cut,  into  wnidi  the  lever  or  handle  6  of 
the  press  is  inserted.  At  equal  distances  apart  on  the  upper  side  of  this  circular 
collar  are  turned  out  of  the  solid  two  steps  or  cups,  which  receive  the  ends  of 
two  inclined  bolts  c  e,  which  bolts  era  supported  at  their  upper  ends  by  the 
points  of  two  BoreW'-bolts  d  d,  that  past  thioc^h  the  head  e,  and  enter  socketa 


nmim  In  &•  hmii  of  et.    When  ikt  platten  ii  up.  tha  rodi  >  e  lean  ii 
inclined  porition,  m  vhown ;  but  when  Uw  qunUt  u  turiMd  •  quartu  of  • 


Inlion,  the  bolt!  c  c  take  a  TCTtieal  position,  and  ai  the  head  aii-immoTable,  the 
coUaT  a  on  the  ipindle  ii  forced  down,  and  with  it  the  platten  to  which  it  it 
attached. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  printing  raacliinet,  the  preH  department  wai  one 
of  great  labour,  whenever  extraordinac;  expedition  vm  required.  It  wai  par- 
ticularly the  caw  with  newtpapera,  of  wh[en,  with  tlie  utmoit  eiertioni,  icarcely 
ever  more  than  750 copies  could  be  obtained  in  an  hour:  the  consequence  waa, 
tliat  in  newspaper  omces  where  the  circulation  was  extensive,  it  waa  found 
necessary,  in  order  to  get  the  paper  publiihed  in  lime,  to  compose  two  or  more 
copies;  to  that,  bv  going  to  press  at  the  same  time,  tlie  demands  of  tlie  public 
might  be  complied  with,  thus  occasioning  an  enormous  increase  of  expenditure 
both  in  the  compositors'  and  presi  department.  In  a  newipaper  circulating 
7  or  SOOO  copies,  this  expense  amounted  aiinuallj  to  at  least  2000J1,  all  of  which 
has  been  saved  by  the  introduction  of  maehlnee. 

In  the  Hi  vol.  of  the  Qaarlerli/  JoMnalef  Seimce  (new  series)  is  inserted  • 
communication  "  on  the  recent  improvements  in  the  art  of  printing,"  by 
Mr.Cowper,  a  gentleman  of  extensive  infermation  upon  every  thing  relating  to 
the  (ubjcct,  who  has  invented  many  important  improvemenls  in  the  mechanism 
and  process  of  the  art,  both  individually,  end  in  conjunction  with  his  pariner, 
Mr.  Applegath,  and  who  is  therefore  eminently  qualified  to  ^ve  a  cotraet 
statement  of  the  facts,  which  we  shall  subjoin,  slightly  abbreviated  from  the 
original.  The  liltle  diagrams  that  are  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  text  lerve 
to  explain,  in  a  very  otear  and  concise  manner,  the  leading  principle  or  arrango- 
ments  of  the  successive  inventions  deicribed,  respecting  wnich  it  ii  alao  necoa- 
■ary  to  obeerre,  that — 

The  black  parts  In  every  figure  repreient  the  inking  apparatus. 

The  diagonal  lines  „  „  the  paper  cylmdert. 

The  perpen^ular  linei    „  „  the  types  or  plates. 

Hie  arrowH  „  „  the  track  of  the  iheet  of  paper. 

It  was  in  the  year  17EK)  that  Mr.  William  Nicholson  look  out  a  patent  for 
certain  improvements  in  printing;  and,  on  reading  his  specification,  every  one 
must  be  struck  with  the  extent  of  his  ideas  on  the  subject :  to  him  belongs, 
beyond  doubt,  the  honour  of  Ihe  first  mggalioa  of  printing  by  means  of 
cylinders;  the  following  are  his  own  words,  divested  of  legal  r^undancies: — 

"  In  th*  first  place,  I  not  only  avail  myself  of  the  usual  methods  of  making 
type,  but  I  do  likewise  make  and  arrange  them  in  a  new  way,  vit  by  ren- 
dering the  taU  of  Ihe  letter  gnukwHy  tmalltr ;  nch  Utter  (be  aaya)  may  b« 
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imposed  on  a  cylindrical  surface ;  the  diBposition  of  types,  ^plateSy  and  blocks, 
upon  a  cylinder,  are  parts  of  my  invention. 

**  In  the  second  place,  I  apply  the  ink  upon  the  surface  of  the  types, 
plates,  &c.  by  causing  the  surface  of  a  cylinder,  smeared  with  colouring  matter, 
to  roll  over,  or  successively  apply  itself  to  the  surface  of  the  types,  &c.,  or  else 
I  cause  the  types  to  apply  themselves  to  the  cvlinder.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  colouring  matter  be  evenly  distributed  over  this  cvlinder,  and  for 
this  purpose  I  apply  two,  three,  or  more  smaller  cylinders,  called  distributing 
rollers,  lonfi^itudinally  against  the  colouring  cylinders,  so  that  they  may  be 
turned  by  tne  motion  of  the  latter ;  if  this  colouring  matter  be  very  thm,  I 
apply  an  even  blunt  edge  of  metal  or  wood  against  the  cylinder. 

"'In  the  third  place,  1  perform  all  my  impressions  by  &e  action  of  a  cylinder, 
or  cylindrical  surface ;  that  is,  I  cause  the  paper  to  pass  between  two  cylinders, 
one  of  which  has  the  form  of  types  attached  to  it,  and  forming  part  of  its 
surface,  and  the  other  is  faced  with  cloth,  and  serves  ^  press  the  paper  so  as 
to  take  off  an  impression  of  the  colour  previously  applied;  or  otherwise,  I  cause 
the  form  of  types,  previously  coloured,  to  pass  m  close  and  successive  contact 
with  the  paper  wrapped  round  a  cylinder  with  woollen  cloth."  He  also 
described  a  method  of  raising  the  paper  cylinder,  to  prevent  the  type  from 
soiling  the  cloth. 


Niehohon's  arramgement  for  arehtd  itfpe.  NicholtotCi  wrrangtment  fw  tommom  tgpe. 

These  words  specify  the  principal  parts  of  modern  prmting  machines ;  and 
had  Mr.  Nicholson  paid  the  same  attention  to  any  one  part  of  his  invention 
which  he  fruitlessly  devoted  to  attempting  to  fix  types  on  a  cylinder,  or  had  he 
known  how  to  curve  stereotype  plates,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
the  first  maker  of  a  printing  machine,  instead  of  merely  suggesting  the  principles 
on  which  they  might  be  constructed. 

'  The  first  working  printing  machine  was  the  invention  of  Mr.  T.  Koenig,  a 
native  of  Saxony ;  he  submitted  his  plans  to  Mr.  T.  ISensley,  the  celebrated 
printer,  and  to  Mr.  R.  Taylor,  the  scientific  editor  of  the  Pkiloaophical  Magazine. 
These  gentlemen  liberally  encouraged  his  exertions,  and  in  1811  he  took  out  a 
patent  for  improvements  in  the  common  press,  which,  however,  produced  no 
favourable  result  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  use  of  a  cylinder,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  impression,  and  two  machines  were  erected  for  printing  the 
Times  newspaper,  the  reader  of  which  was  told,  on  the  28th  of  November,  1814, 
that  he  held  in  his  hand  a  newspaper  printed  by  machinery,  and  by  the  power 
of  steam. 

In  these  machines  the  type  was  made  to  pass 
under  the  cylinder,  on  which  was  wrapped  the 
sheet  of  paper,  the  paper  being  firmly  held  to 
the  cylinder  by  means  of  tapes ;  the  ink  was 
placed  in  a  cylindrical  box,  from  which  it  was 
forced  by  a  powerful  screw,  depressing  a  tightly- 
fitted  piston;  thence  it  fell  between  two  iron 
rollers :  below  these  were  placed  a  number  of 
other  rollers,  two  of  which  bad,  in  addition  to  Koeni^t  tingle,  /orone$ide  of 
their  rotatory  motion,  an  end  motion,  that  is,  a  ihttheet. 

motion  in  the  direction  of  their  length ;  the  whole  system  of  rollers  terminated 
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in  two,  which  appHed  the  ink  to  the  types.  In  order  to  obtain  a  great  number 
of  impressions  from  the  same  form,  a  paper  cylinder  (t.  e.  a  cylinder  in  which 
the  paper  u  wrapped)  was  placed  on  each  side  of  the  inking  apparatus,  the  form 
passing  under  botb.  The  machine  produced  1100  impressions  per  hour;  sub- 
sequent improvements  raised  them  to  1800  per  horn:. 

The  next  step  was  the  invention  of  a  machine  (also  by  Mr.  Koenig)  for 
printing  both  sides  of  the  sheet:  it  resembled  two  single  machines,  placed 
with  their  cylinders  towards  each  other,  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  feet  The 
sheet  was  conveyed  from  one  paper  cylinder  to  the  other  by  means  of  tapes;  the 
track  of  the  sheet  exactly  resembled  the  letter  S,  if  laid  horizontally,  thus,  oo  • 
In  the  course  of  this  track  the  sheet  was  turned  over.    At  the  first  paper 
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cylinder  it  received  the  impression  from  the  first  form,  and  at  the  second  paper 
cylinder  it  received  the  impression  from  the  second  form;  the  machine 
printed  750  sheets,  on  both  sides,  per  hour.  This  machine  was  erected  for 
Mr.  T.  Bensley,  and  was  the  only  one  Mr.  Koenig  made  for  printing  on  both 
sides  the  sheet:  this  was  in  1815. 

About  this  time  Messrs.  Donkin  and  Bacon  were' also  contriving  a  printing 
machine;  having  in  1813  obtained  a  patent  for  a 
machine  in  whicn  the  types  were  placed  upon  a 
revolving  prism ;  the  ink  was  applied  by  a  roller, 
which  rose  and  fell  with  the  irregularities  of  the 
prism;  and  the  sheet  was  wrapped  on  another 
prism,  so  formed  as  to  meet  the  irregularities  of 
the  type  prism.  One  of  these  machines  was 
erected  for  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  was 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  ingenuity  and  workman- 
ship ;  it  was  however,  too  complicated,  and  the 
inking  was  defective,  which  prevented  its  success. 
Nevertheless,  a  great  point  was  attained;  for  in 
this  machine  were  first  introduced  inking-rollers, 
covered  with  a  composition  of  treacle  and  glue ; 

in  Koehig's  machine  the  rollers  were  covered  with  leather,  which  never  answered 
the  purpose  well. 

In  1815  Mr.  Cowper  obtained  a  patent  for  curving  stereotype  plates  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  them  on  a  cylinder.  Several  of  these  machines,  capable  of 
printing  1000  sheets  per  hour  on  both  sides,  are  at  work  at  the  present  day; 
and  twelve  machines  on  this  principle  were  made  for  the  Bank  of  England  a 
short  time  previous  to  the  issue  of  gold. 


Donkin  and  Baeon'e  Machine 
for  Type. 


Cowper*9  single,  for  curved  Stereotype, 


Cowper*t  double,  for  both  tides  of  sheet. 


It  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  same  object  seems  to  have  occupied  the 
attention  of  Nicholson,  Donkin  and  Bacon,  and  Mr.  Cowper,  viz.  the  revolution 
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of  the  form  of  types.  Nicholaon  sought  to  do  this  by  a  new  kind  of  type, 
shaped  like  the  stones  of  an  arch.  Donkin  and  Bacon  sought  to  do  thu  oy 
fixing  types  on  a  revolving  prism ;  and  at  last  it  was  completely  effected  by  the 
curvm^  of  a  stereotype  plate  by  Mr.  Cowper. 

In  these  machines  two  paper  cylinders  are  placed  side  by  side,  and  against 
each  of  them  is  placed  a  cylinder  for  holding  the  plates ;  each  of  these  four 
cylinders  is  about  two  feet  diameter ;  on  the  surface  of  the  plate  cylinder  are 
placed  four  or  five  inking-roUers,  ahdut  three  inches  diameter;  they  are  kept  in 
their  position  by  a  frame  at  each  end  of  the  plate  cylinder,  tlie  spmdles  of  the 
rollers  lyinff  in  the  notches  on  the  frame,  thus  allowing  perfect  freedom  of 
motion,  and  requiring  no  adjustment  The  frame  which  supports  the  inking- 
rollers,  called  the  waving-frame,  is  attached  bv  hing^  to  the  general  frame  of 
the  machine ;  and  the  edge  of  the  plate  cylinder  is  indented,  and  rubs  against 
the  waving-frame,  causing  it  to  wave  or  vibrate  to  and  fro,  ilnd,  consequently, 
to  carry  the  inking-rollers  with  it,  thus  giving  them  a  motion  in  the  direction  of 
their  length,  called  the  end  motion.  These  rollers  distribute  the  ink  upon 
three-fourths  of  the  surface  of  the  plate  cylinder,  the  other  quarter  being 
occupied  by  the  curved  stereotype  plates.  The  ink  is  held  in  a  trough ;  it 
stands  parallel  to  the  plate  cylinder,  and  is  formed  by  a  metal  roller  revolving 
against  the  edee  of  a  plate  of  iron  ;  in  its  revolution  it  becomes  covered  with 
a  thin  film  of  ink ;  ttiis  is  conveyed  to  the  plate  cylinder  l^  an  inkin^-roller 
vibrating  between  both.  On  the  plate  cylinder  the  ink  becomes  distributed, 
as  before  described,  and  as  the  plates  pass  under  the  inking-rollers  they  become 
charged  with  colour :  as  the  cylinder  continues  to  revolve,  the  plates  come  in 
contact  with  a  sheet  of  paper  in  the  first  paper  cylinder,  whence  it  is  carried,  by 
means  of  tapes,  to  the  second  paper  cylinder,  where  it  receives  an  impression 
on  its  opposite  side  from  the  plates  on  the  second  plate  cylinder,  and  thus  the 
sheet  is  perfected.  These  machines  are  only  applicable  to  stereotype  plates,  but 
they  formed  the  foundation  of  the  future  success  of  Applegath  ana  Cowper's 
printing  machinery,  by  showing  the  best  method  of  furnishing,  distributing,  and 
applying  the  ink. 

In  order  to  apply  this  method  to  a  machine  capable  of  printing  from  type,  it  was 
only  necessary  to  do  the  same  thing  in  an  extended  flat  surface  or  table,  which 
had  been  done  on  an  extended  cylindrical  surface ;  accordingly  Mr.  Cowper 
constructed  a  machine  for  printing  both  sides  of  the  sheet  from  type,  securing 
by  patent  the  inking  apparatus,  and  the  mode  of  conveying  the  sheet  from  one 
paper  cylinder  to  the  other  by  means  of  drums  and  tapes. 


Afpltgath  and  Cowptr's  Single  Machine. 
Applegath  and  Cowper'e  Double  Machine. 

Mr.  A.  Applegath,  who  was  a  joint  proprietor  with  Mr.  Cowper  in  these 
patents,  obtained  patents  for  several  improvements.  Mr.  Cowper  had  given  the 
end  motion  to  the  distributing  rollers  by  movin?  the  frame  to  and  fro  in  which 
they  were  placed.  Mr.  Applegath  suggested  the  placing  of  these  rollers  in  a 
diagonal  position  across  the  table,  thereby  producing  their  end  motion  in  a 
simpler  manner, — a  plan  of  which  we  subjoin.     A  is  the  inking  table  or  flat 
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imfiwe,  on  wUeh  tlie  ink  ii  ipread  and  diittibuted ;  B  is  the  form  of  typet ; 
C  C  C  are  the  rollen  for  commuiiicatiiig  the  ink  lo  the  types ;  D  D  D  are  the 
diatrihutiiig  rollers  placed  diagonally  across  the  table,  their  pivots  rtating  in 
slot)  in  the  carriagei.  The  table  is  made  to  slide  backward  and  torward.  cauiinK 
by  that  motion  the  rollen  to  revolve,  which  are  nicely  edjiuted  in  contact  with 
-^    ■  "      10  as  to  press  evenly  on  the  surface  of  it,  thoae  in  the  oblique  position 


the  table,  s 


dffitga  lit  Pant  Intnf  TaUt 

cwuing  the  ink  upon  the  surface  to  b«  tpread  out'  very  evenly,  to  that  ih* 
rollers  C  C  C,  which  follow  in  action,  become  charged  very  unifonnly,  and 
dcLver  it  to  the  type  in  like  manner.  The  diagonal  Toilers  must  have  an 
admirable  tendency  to  spread  out  the  ink  in  a  imooth  stratum,  by  the  sliding  of 
the  table  in  a  different  direction  to  the  lines  of  revolution  ;  hut  there  must  be 
considerahle  friction  at  their  axes  by  the  consrnnt  tendency  of  the  table  to 
thrust  the  rollers  sideways  or  endways,  which  must  be  provided  against,  or  they 
will  soon  wearuntme.  He  also  contrived  ameChodof  applying  two  feeders  to  the 
same  printing  cylinder;  these  latter  inventions  are  more  adapted  to  newspaper 
Ihsn  to  hook-printing.  Numerous  machines  have  been  constructed  upon  the 
joint  inventions  of  Messrs.  Applegath  and  Cowper,  nhicli  are  modified  in  a  great 
number  of  ways  for  the  various  purposes  of  printing  books,  bank-notes,  newt- 
papers,  &c. ;  thev  have,  in  fad,  superseded  Mr.  Koenig's  machines  in  the  office 
of  Mr.  Bensley  (who  was  theprincipal  proprietor  of  Koenig's  patent),  and  also 
in  the  office  of  the  Tmet,  as  was  announced  in  that  journal.  No  less  than  forty 
vrheels  were  removed  ^m  Koenig's  machines  when  Mr.  Uentley  adopted  the 
improvements  of  Means.  Cowper  and  Applegath.  Having,  on  the  first  trial  of 
their  machines,  discovered  the  superiority  of  the  inking-roller  and  table  over  the 
common  balls,  they  immediately  applied 
them  to  the  common  press,  and  with  com- 
plete success;  the  invention,  however,  was 
immediately  infringed  throughout  (he  king- 
dom, and  copied  in  France,  Germany,  and 
America ;  and  it  would  have  been  as 
fruitless  to  have  attempted  to  stop  the 
infringement  of  the  patent  as  it  was  found 
in  the  ease  of  the  kaleidoscope.  This 
invention  has  raiaed  the  quality  of  printing 

generally.  In  almost  any  old  book  will  be  perceived  groups  of  words  very 
dark,  and  other  groups  very  light;  these  are  tecbnicalTj' called  "monks  and 
friars,"  which  have  been  reformed  altogether.  The  principal  object  in  a  news- 
paper machine  is  to  obtain  a  great  number  of  impressions  from  the  lamr  form, 
or  one  side  of  the  ahest,  and  not  from  too  forms,  or  both  sides  of  the  sheet,  as 
in  book*. 

In  the  Ttm^  machine,  which  was  constructed  on  the  Joint  invention  of 
Measra.  Applegath  and  Cowper,  the  form  passes  under  four  printing  cylinders, 
which  are  fed  with  sheets  of  paper  by  bur  lads,  and,  after  the  sheets  are 
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printed,  Ihey  p&u  into  tlie  liond*  of  four  otber  Udi ;  by  thii  coDtriranc«  4000 
iheeU  per  hour  Ate  printed  on  one  tide. 

I'lie  annexed  engraving  affordi  n  general  or  penpeclive  view  ot  one  of 
Meun.  Covper  and  Applegalli's  double  machinei,  conitnicted  on  the  prin-  ' 
ctple  of  the  diagram  on  page  34C.    A  boy  ii  repteiented  aa  itandiDg  upon  « 


Ektform,  with  a  pile  of  paper  A  on  a  tiible  on  hU  left  hand,  from  vliich  lie 
aa  taken  a  sheet  of  paper  B,  and  ii  applying  it  to  the  machine.  It  fint 
goes  under  (be  cylinder  F,  and  is  there  nrinted  on  one  side,  it  is  then 
conducted  over  the  intermediate  cylinders  H  I,  on  to  the  cylinder  G,  pasting 
round  this,  and  underneath ;  the  sheet  of  paper  i*  thereby  turned  with  iu 
opposite  side  against  the  type,  and  receives  the  second  or  finishing  impres- 
Bion,  and  is  then  conducted  to  the  top  of  the  pile  of  printed  abeets,  nhere 
a  boy  at  Z  is  abown  silting  on  a  stool,  and  receiving  the  sheets  as  they 
are  preaenled,  and  laying  tliem  square  on  the  pile  before  biin.  The  separate 
formt'of  types  designed  to  print  both  sides  of  the  sheet,  are  placed  at  the 
requisite  distance  asunder,  upon  one  long  bed  mounted  on  a  carriage, 
which  is  moved  backwards  and  forwards  upon  a  railway,  constructed  to  guide 
the  carriage,  with  great  accuracy,  into  contact  with  the  cylinders  F  and  G,  lo 
produce  the  impression.  The  reciprocating  motitin  of  the  carriage  is  effecled 
by  a  pinion  fixed  upon  the  end  of  a  vertical  spindle,  taking  into  the  teeth  of  an 
endleis  rack,  which  is  connected  by  a  system  of  levers  witli  the  type  carriage, 
in  Buch  a  manner,  that  when  the  pmion  is  turned  round,  it  engages,  at  alternate 
periods,  in  the  teeth  formed  on  the  opposite  aides  of  the  rack,  and  consequently 
on  the  opposite  circumference  of  the  pinion ;  thereby  a  continuous  motion  of 
the  pinion  communicates  a  reciprocating  motion  to  the  rack  and  carriage.  Tlte 
vertical  spindle  is  turned  by  a  couple  of  bevelled  wheels,  from  the  pinion  P, 
which  receives  its  motion  by  an  intermediate  wheel  Q  from  the  toolned  wheel 
upon  the  end  of  the  main  cylinder  G.  An  inking  apparatus  is  situated  at  each 
end  of  the  machine.  At  N  one  of  these  is  brought  into  view  ;  it  consists  of  a 
cylindrical  metal  roller,  which  has  a  slow  rotatory  motion,  communicated  to  it  by 
a  coCrut  handpassing  roimd  a  small  pulley  upon  the  end  of  the  axis  of  the  main 
cylinder  G>  Ttia  roller  at  N  is  adapted  to  carry  down  a  thin  film  of  ink  upon  Itt 
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circumference,  by  turning  in  contact  with  a  mass  of  ink  disposed  upon  a  hori- 
zontal plate  of  metal,  the  edge  of  which  plate  is  ground  straight,  and  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  surfaces  is  adjusted  by  screws.  Upon  an  axis  turning 
at  P,  is  mounted  a  composition  roller,  connected  by  cranked  levers  with  a  smaU 
eccentric  circle  fixed  upon  the  end  of  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  g^  causing  it  to 
move  round  the  axis  P,  and  remain  for  a  short  period  in  contact  with  the  face 
of  the  ink-roller  N,  thereby  receiving  a  portion  of  ink  upon  its  surface :  it 
then  descends  and  rests  with  its  whole  weight  upon  the  surface  of  the  table, 
which  is  affixed  to  the  end  of  the  type  carriage,  the  reciprocating  motion  of 
which  causes  the  ink-table  to  receive  ink  upon  its  surface  from  the  elastic  roller 
before  mentioned.  In  this  situation,  when  the  type-carriage  returns,  the  surface 
of  the  table  is  made  to  pass  under  three  elastic  rollers ;  these  rollers  are  mounted 
upon  pivots  in  a  frame,  in  such  manner  that  they  have  liberty  to  move  some- 
what up  and  down,  in  order  that  the  rollers  themselves  may  bear  severally  upon 
the  surface  of  the  table ;  and  to  equalixe  the  ink  perfectly  over  the  table,  an 
end  motion  is  given  to  the  rollers  by  means  of  inclined  planes,  against  which 
they  come  into  contact;  and  by  the  further  motion  of  the  type-carriage,  the  ink- 
^  table  is  caused  to  pass  under  four  other  small  elastic  rollers,  which  in  like  manner 
bear  with  their  weight  upon  the  surface  of  the  table,  and  thereby  take  up  the 
ink  upon  their  circumferences,  which  they  impart  to  the  types  as  the  fomi 
travels  backwards  and  forwards  imder  them,  thus  touching  every  type  eight 
times.  Whilst  this  operation  of  inking  the  types  is  going  on  at  one  end  of  the 
in<icliine,  the  printing  process  is  performed  at  tlie  other  end  on  one  of  the  sides 
of  the  sheet  from  the  types  last  mked,  and  vice  versa. 

The  improvements  in  printing  machinery,  patented  by  Mr.  Wayte,  a  printer, 
of  Mount  Pleasant,  London;  in  1829,  deserve  notice  on  account  of  their  origi- 
nality and  simplici^.  In  his  specification  is  described  a  printing  machine,  or 
press,  having  two  tables  with  a  form  on  each,  the  one  to  press  the  first  side  of 
the  sheet,  and  the  other  to  perfect  it,  or  print  the  second  side.  These  two 
tables  are  placed  on  a  vibrating  frame,  which  is  actuated  by  a  crank,  and  brings 
them  alternately  under  a  pendent-platten,  which  is  brought  down  upon  them 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  crank,  to  give  the  impression.  The  frame 
which  supports  the  form-tables  consists  of  a  parallelogram  jointed  at  the  angles, 
and  therefore  the  horizontal  position  of  the  forms  is  preserved,  both  when  they 
are  elevated  to  the  platten  to  receive  the  impression,  and  depressed  to  the 
rollers  to  receive  a  supply  of  ink.  There  is  an  inking  apparatus  for  each 
form,  placed  at  opposite  ends  of  the  machine :  it  consists  of  a  long  trough,  and 
a  ductor  and  supply-roller,  of  the  usual  description ;  with  distributing-rollers, 
which  traverse  the  forms,  and  are  kept  in  their  places  by  guides,  with  long  ver- 
tical slits  to  receive  their  axes.  When  either  of  the  forms  is  depressed,  its 
distributing-rollers  are  carried  to  the  ink-trough  to  receive  ink  from  the 
supply-roller,  which  they  transfer  to  the  form  by  passing  over  its  surface  as  it  is 
elevated. 

The  paper  to  be  printed  is  supplied  to  the  machine  from  a  feeding-board, 
through  the  medium  of  an  endless  web,  passing  over  rollers,  connected  by  bands 
or  chains  to  the  main  shaft,  which  communicates,  simultaneously,  to  all  parts  of 
the  machine.  The  sheets  of  paper  being  placed  on  the  feedmg-boara,  a  boy 
pushes  them  forward  singly,  when  they  are  jsuccessively  caught  by  the  rollers 
and  endless  web,  by  being' pressed  down  upon  them  through  the  medium  of  a 
projecting  lever,  operated  upon  at  stated  times  by  the  motion  of  the  machinery. 
When  the  sheet  of  paper  is  broueht  between  the  form  and  the  platten,  its 
motion,  as  well  as  the  motion  of  the  form,  is  stopped  while  the  impression  is 
communicated  to  it  This  stoppage  of  motion  is  effected  without  interfering 
with  the  motion  of  the  main  shaft,  and  other  parts  of  the  machinery,  bv 
removing  the  teeth  from  a  portion  of  the  circumference  of  the  spur-wheel,  which 
communicates  motion  to  the  web -rollers.  After  the  first  impression  has  been 
given  to  the  sheet,  it  is  carried  about  another  roller,  which  turns  its  reverse  side 
towards  the  platten,  while  the  second  or  perfecting  form  is  brought,  by  a  vibra- 
tion of  the  frame-work,  under  the  paper  to  print  the  second  side,  or  to  give  it 
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the  perfecting  impressioDy  which  ii  effected  while  the  motion  of  the  weh-roUer 
is  stopped  as  before. 

The  platten  is  suspended  over  the  centre  of  the  press,  and  guided  perpen- 
dicularly down  by  strong  frame-work,  and  the  pressure  is  produced  by  a  vertical 
rod,  connected  with  the  platten  at  its  upper  end,  and  with  a  revolving  crank  at 
its  lower  end ;  a  lever  with  a  counterpoise  is  also  connected  with  the  lower  end 
of  the  vertical  rod,  which  compensates  for  the  weight  of  the  rod  and  platten, 
while  the  two  form-tables  balance  each  other  on  the  vibrating  frame ;  and  thus 
jarring  irregularities  in  the  motion  of  the  machinery  is  prevented. 

The  second  improvement  consists  of  a  printing  press,  or  machine,  with  but 
one  form-table,  which  is  placed  upon  a  frame,  and  made  to  vibrate  between  two 
plattens,  placed  in  oblique  positions,  where  impressions  are  given  by  each  with 
such  rapidity,  that  two  or  more  feeding -boards,  with  the  requisite  web-rollers, 
are  reouired  to  supply  it  with  paper.  This  is  a  single  printing  machine,  and 
there  the  sheet  has  to  pass  through  it  twice  before  the  printing  is  completed. 
It  differs,  however,  materially  from  the  common  printing  machmes ;  it  havin| 
two  plattens,  and  a  form-table  placed  between  them  on  a  vibrating  frame,  instead 
of  running  forwards  and  backwards  on  wheels,  as  is  the  case  with  the  printing 
machines  employed  at  the  Tme»*  office,  and  other  machines  made  by  Applegath 
and  Cowper. 

Mr.  Wayte's  third  improvement  consists  in  a  new  arrangement  of  inking- 
rollers,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  diminish  their  number,  and  to  effect  a  saving 
in  the  ink,  by  conducting  the  supply  to  such  places  only  of  the  distributing- 
rollers  .as  come  in  contact  with  the  types :  this  is  effected  by  causing  the  inking- 
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iupplied  only  to  such  parts  of  the  rollers  as  come  in  contact  with  the 

types.  This  mking  apparatus  is  equally  applicable  to  the  prmting  machines 
invented  by  Mr.  Wayte,  and  to  those  of  the  usual  construction. 

Mr.  David  Napier,  of  Fitzroy  Square,  London,  a  manufacturer  of  printing 
machinery,  of  gi-eat  ability  and  experience,  specified  a  patent  in  1831,  granted 
to  him  for  "  certain  improvements  in  printing  and  Dressing  machinery,  with  a 
method  of  economizing  power,  which  is  also  applicable  to  other  purposes." 
There  are  four  inventions  contained  in  this  patent,  all  having  reference  to  the 
printing  business,  and  calculated  to  increase  its  facilities;  we  therefore  subjoin 
a  brief  account  of  them. 

The  first  is  a  printing  machine,  of  the  kind  called  a  perfecting,  or  that  which 
prints  both  sides  of  the  sheet  before  it  is  delivered  from  the  machine.  There 
are  two  forms  of  type  placed  on  the  same  traversing  stage,  so  far  apart  that  the 
distance  between  them  shall  be  equal  to  the  length  of  one  of  the  forms.  The 
sheet  of  paper  to  be  printed  is  conveyed  to  the  forms  by  endless  felte  and  guide 
rollers,  in  the  manner  usually  adopted  in  the  printing  machines  manufactured 
by  Cowper  and  others.  On  the  axes  of  the  two  rollers,  which  give  the  pressure 
to  the  paper  while  on  the  type  form,  are  fixed  two  wheels,  with  teeth  extending 
only  half  round,  each  of  which  takes  into  racks  fixed  on  the  side  of  the  form 
stage.  The  diameter  of  these  wheels  is  equal,  and  they  are  made  exactly  to 
correspond  with  the  diameter  of  the  rollers  witli  which  they  move ;  they  are 
connected  together,  and  made  to  turn  in  different  directions  by  means  of  a  band 
passing  over  equal  pulleys  on  each,  and  being  so  adjusted  with  respect  to  each 
other,  that  the  teethed  half  of  the  one  shaU  be  upwards  while  the  teethed  part 
of  the  other  is  downwards ;  and  thus  they  wUl  talce  into  their  respective  racks, 
and  cause  the  form  to  traverse  backwards  and  forwards  alternately.  Ihis 
arrangement  wiU  be  better  understood  by  inspecting  the  opposite  diagram,  a  a 
reprefents  the  two  cylinders  which  give  the  impression,  with  spur-wheel  teeth 
on  half  the  circumferences,  as  shown  at  h  h.  These  teeth  take  into  the  racks  c  c, 
which  being  connected  with  the  form  stage  dd,  communicating  to  it  recipro- 
eating  motion.  The  sheets  of  paper  to  be  printed  are  receiving  alternately 
from  the  feeding-tables  at  e/,  and  receive  the  first  impression  as  they  pass  under 
the  cylinder  o;  whence  following  the  course  pointed  out  by  the  arrows,  they 
pass  around  and  receive  the  second,  or  completing  impression,  m  retummg 
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under  the  cylinder  a,  and  are  finally  delivered  on  tbe  receiving  board  ff.  The 
endless  felts,  tapes,  and  guide  rollers,  by  which  the  sheets  of  paper  are  con- 
ducted, are  not  shown  in  the  drawing,  as  they  do  not  differ  materially  from  those 
usually  adopted  for  this  purpose,  hik  and  / represent  a  series  of  pulleys,  by 
which  the  inking  apparatus  is  put  into  operation. 


Mr.  Napier's  second  improvement  applies  to  the  inking  part  of  the  printing 
machines.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  rods,  jointed  and  connected  together  in 
the  manner  of  the  system  of  rods  which  constitute  the  parallel  motion  of  a 
steam  engine ;  and  these  are  applied  to  produce  an  alternating  rectilinear 
motion  to  a  frame  carrying  a  set  of  inking  rollers.  This  inking  Apparatus  is 
suspended  firom  a  frame  extending  over  the  type  forms;  and  it  is  equally 
applicable  to  printing  machines  on  a  large  or  small  scale,  whether  actuated  by 
steam  or  any  other  first  mover. 

The  third  improvement  consists  of  a  pair  of  pressure  rollers  for  the  purpose 
of  pessing  the  sheets  of  paper  after  they  have  been  printed,  instead  of  using  an 
hydraulic  or  screw-press,  to  give  to  printed  paper  the  required  degree  of  smooth- 
ness. The  construction  of  Mr.  Napier's  rolling-press  does  not  materially  differ  from 
the  rolling-press  applied  to  bookbinding  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  William  Burn, 
of  Kirby-street,  and  which  has  now  nearly  superseded  (in  London  at  least)  the 
laborious  and  uncertain  processes  of  beating,  formerly  practised  by  bookbinders. 
The  rollers  of  the  press  patented  by  Mr.  Napier  are  placed  horizontally,  with 
respect  to  each  other,  while  those  of  the  press  introduced  by  Mr.  Burn  occupy 
a  vertical  position. 

The  fourth  invention  described  in  this  specification  consists  of  a  plan  for 
equalizing  the  intermittent  power  of  an  alternating  action,  when  applied^  to 
produce  continuous  rotatory  motion.  The  power  is  to  be  applied  by  a  lever 
similar  to  a  pump-handle,  which  turns  freely  on  a  fixed  axis  or  fulcrum ;  at  one 
extremity  near  this  axis  is  a  click  or  pall,  which  takes  into  the  teeth  of  a 
small  ratchet-wheel  attached  to  the  axis  of  a  box  containing  a  coiled  spring, 
with  one  end  fixed  to  the  axis,  and  the  other  to  the  circumference  of  the  con- 
taining box  :  to  this  box  is  fixed  a  toothed  wheel,  which  takes  into  the  teeth  of 
a  pinion,  or  on  the  axis  or  shaft,  to  be  put  into  rotatory  motion  ;  and  thus  the 
alternating  action  of  the  lever,  which  is  only  employed  in  winding  up  the 
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vpntigf  is  rendered  efficacious  in  giving  continuous  rotatory  motion  to  a  pinion 
or  spur-wheel,  and  hence  to  any  system  of  machinery  to  which  it  may  be  . 
applied. 

A  patent  "  for  improvements  in  printing  machines'*  was  nanted  to  R.  Winch, 
of  Shoe  Lane,  London,  in  1831,  which  appear  to  us  to  be  of  importance,  as 
thev  effect  a  considerable  diminution  of  the  quality  of  alternating  matter,  by 
which  economy  of  power,  and  a  saving  of  repairs  are  likely  to  result.  The  t3rpe 
form  is  made  to  rest  stationary,  whik  the  mking-rollera  are  made  to  traverse 
forwards  and  backwards  over  it,  receiving  their  supply  from  a  ductor  roller,  and 
then  passing  over  a  distributing  table,  on  which  they  have  an  end  as  well  as  a 
rotatory  motion,  that  the  ink  may  not  accumulate  upon  them  in  ridges ;  and 
they  deliver  the  ink  upon  the  types  both  in  passing  forwards  and  backwards. 
The  frisket  is  attached  to  a  slight  traversing  frapie,  which  is  furnished  with  a 
series  of  tapes,  on  which  the  paper  is  laid,  so  that  the  tapes  may  come  in  con- 
tact only  with  the  spaces  between  the  pages.  This  frisket  frame  moves  upon 
an  iron  railway,  ana  having  received  a  sheet  of  paper  to  be  printed,  it  is  run  in 
till  it  comes  over  the  types  and  under  the  platten,  being  preserved  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  types  by  spring  supports;  it  is  liberated  by  pieces  pro- 
jecting from  the  platten,  and  yields  to  the  pressure  of  the  platten  when  brought 
down  to  give  the  impression.  The  frisket  frame  is  furnished  with  conical  steady 
pins,  with  small  apertures  in  their  tops  for  the  reception  of  other  steady  pins, 
for  regulating  the  register  when  the  sheet  of  paper  is  reversed  for  completing. 
The  motions  of  the  various  parts  of  this  machine  are  produced  in  the  order  m 
which  they  are  required  through  the  medium  of  various  levers,  wheels,  cams,  and 
pulleys,  possessing  separately  little  novelty,  but  well  arranged  to  effect  in  com- 
oination  the  difierent  and  somewhat  complicated  motions  of  the  machine : 
these,  however,  we  have  not  deemed  necessary  to  detail  at  length,  as  different 
forms  of  them  may  be  used  without  abandoning  the  principle  of  the  invention. 

PRISM,  in  Geometry,  is  a  solid  body,  whose  two  ends  are  equal,  similar, 
and  parallel  planes ;  and  its  sides  connecting  those  ends  are  parallelogran^. 

PRISM,  in  Optics,  is  a  triangidar  prism  of  glass,  which  separates  the  rays  of 
light  passing  through  it  in  consequence  of  the  different  degrees  of  refrangibility 
that  take  place  in  cufferent  parts  of  the  same  ray. 

PROJECTILES.  The  laws  of  projectiles,  or  bodies  projected  by  any  impul- 
sive force  into  the  atmosphere,  are  identical  with  those  by  which  the  motions 
of  bodies  falling  perpendicularly  in  free  space  are  governed ;  so  that  when  their 
relation  is  tibderstood,  a  knowledge  of  the  one  necessarily  leads  to  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  other.  It  is  well  known  that  if  a  body  be  under  the  influence  of 
a  single  im|>ulsive  force,  as  a  blow  with  a  hammer,  or  the  explosive  force  of 
gunpowder,  its  velocit^^  will  be  uniform ;  that  is,  it  will  pass  over  equal  space 
in  equal  portions  of  time.  It  is  also  well  known  that  a  body  falling  freely  in 
space  falls  with  an  accelerated  velocity,  so  that  the  spaces  fallen  through  in 
successive  equal  portions  of  time,  con- 
tinually increase.  Now,  if  we  apply  these 
facts  to  the  case  of  a  body  projected 
through  the  air,  we  shall  find  the  same 
laws  to  be  preserved  throughout.  In 
the  diagram,  on  the  following  page,  if  we 
suppose  a  body  a  projected  horizontally, 
that  is,  in  the  direction  a  6,  it  would, 
if  not  acted  upon  by  the  force  of  gravity, 
proceed  to  describe  the  equal  spaces 
a  e,  eff  /^,  and  g  6,  in  eoual  successive 
intervals  of  time.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  suppose  the  body  simply  to  fall  by 
ito  own  weight,  it  will  fall  through 
spaces  equal  to  e  A,  /i,  g  k,  and  b  d,  in 
exactly  the  same  space  of  time  which  it 
would  take  to  pass  over  the  former 
spaces.    Let  us  now  suppose  the  two 
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motions  to  be  nmultancout,  then  the  bodf  deeeending  as  much  ueh  while 
passing  from  a  toe,  would  be  found  at  A  ;  in  passing  from  efk  would  descend 
SM  far  as  t,  and  so  on  till  it  reached  the  point  d.  In  this  process  it  will  be  seen 
that  neither  the  horizontal  nor  the  vertical  velocity  is  at  all  affected  by  the 
action  of  the  other.  Prom  the  spaces  eh^fi,  gk,  and  6d;  beinff  as  the  squares 
of  the  distances  a  «,  a/  agyoh  it  is  shown  that  the  curve  ahtkdu  a  para-- 
bola,  which,  in  all  eases,  is  the  kind  of  curve  described  by  bodies  under  the 
influence  of  two  forces,  such  as  we  have  been  describing.  The  altitude  to 
which  «ny  projectile  would  ascend,  and  the  distance  it  would  range  in  a  vacuum 
are  easily  ascertained.  Let  A  fi 
be  the  height  through  which  the  ___ 
projectile  would  ascend  by  the 
force  impressed  upon  it  at  its 
outset,  and  A  C  the  direction  in 
which  it  is  projected.  Describe 
a  semi-circle  6  D  A  upon  the 
line  A  fi^  and  where  the  oirection 
A  C  cuts  the  circumference,  draw 
the  line  E  D  peq>endicular  to 
A  B,  then  will  EO  be  one-fourth 
of  the  horizontal  range,  and  £  A 
the  altitude  to  which  it  will 
ascend.  If  the  horizontal  range  and  the  nrojectile  velocity  be  given,  tlie 
direction,  so  as  to  hit  a  given  object,  may  be  tnus  found.  Take  A  G  equal  to 
one-fourth  of  A  F,  and  draw  O  D  perpendicularly  to  meet  the  circle,  then  will 
A  D  be  the  direction  in  which  the  projectile  must  be  cast  to  strike  an  object  at 
F.  If  the  ran^e  A  F  and  the  direction  A  C  are  known,  then  the  velocity  that 
must  be  given  is  found  by  taking  A  O,  equal  to  one-fourth  of  A  F,  raising  the 
perpendicular  O  D,  and  drawing  A  B  perpendicular  to  A  F,  till  it  meets  I)  B, 
drawn  perpendicular  to  A  C ;  then  will  A  B  be  the  altitude  due  to  the  projectile 
veHjoity.  Since  there  may  be  two  perpendiculars  on  the  semicircle  of  equal 
length,  there  will  be  two  different  elevations  that  will  produce  the  same  range; 
and  since  the  radius  is  the  longest  line  that  can  be  drawn  in  this  way,  the 
greatest  range  will  be  when  the  angle  of  elevation  of  the  projecting  maclune  is 
45«  or  half  a  right  angle,  and  in  this  case  it  will  be  just  double  the  altitude  due 
to  the  initial  velocity.  The  time  which  the  body  would  occupy  in  its  flight  is 
always  equal  to  the  time  a  body  would  take  in  falling  through  four  times  the 
height  of  the  parabola  which  it  describes. 

AH  the  foregoing  remarks  apply  only  to  the  motion  of  bodies  in  a  vacuum, 
and  would  therefore  require  great  correction  before  they  are  applied  in  practice, 
except  in  particular  cases.  When  used  to  regulate  the  discharge  of  large 
shells,  or  otner  bodies  whose  initial  velocities  do  not  exceed  three  or  four  hun- 
dred feet,  they  may  be  considered  as  tolerably  accurate.  But  in  cases  of  great 
projectile  velocities,  the  theory  is  quite  inadequate  without  several  data  drawn 
from  many  good  experiments ;  for  so  great  is  the  effect  of  the  resistance  of  the 
air  to  projectfles  of  considerable  velocity,  tliat  some,  which,  in  the  air,  range 
only  between  two  and  three  miles  at  the  most,  would,  in  vacuo^  range  about  ten 
times  as  far,  or  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles. 

PROTOXIDE.  A  term  used  in  chemistry  to  denote  the  minimum  of 
oxidtsement. 

PROTRACTOR.  An  instrument  used  for  protracting,  or  laying  down  on 
paper  the  angles  of  any  figure.  The  protector  is  commonly  a  smsll  semicircle  of 
brass,  nicely  divided  it  into  1 80  degrees ;  the  ends  of  the  arch  are  connected  bv 
a  straight  rule,  the  outside  edge  (^  which  is  the  diameter  of  the  circle.  It 
serves  not  only  to  draw  angles  on  a  plane,  but  likewise  to  examine  those  laid 
down.  For  this  purpose,  there  is  a  small  point  in  the  centre  or  middle  of  the 
edge  of  the  straigat  rule,  which  point,  being  placed  upon  the  vertex  of  the  angle 
and  the  edge  of  the  rule,  so  as  to  coincide  with  one  of  the  sides  of  the  angle, 
the  other  line  of  the  angle  then  cuts  through  the  number  of  degrees  marked  on 
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the  protractor,  which  is  its  true  meaniremeiit  Protmeton  are  now  ntoally  made 
in  toe  form  of  a  parallelogram,  and  graduated  with  diverging  lines  nom  a 
central  point  upon  one  eage^  to  the  opposite  edge  where  the  degrees  are 
marked. 

Mr.  Twitchell's  improved  protractor  is  stated  in  the  J^aniim  Journal  to  con- 
sist of  a  circle,  marked  with  the  lines  of  sines,  tangents,  secants,  semi-tangents, 
and  chords.  To  the  centre  of  the  circle  ii  annexea  a  scale  of  the  shape  S[  half 
a  cross,  agreeing  with  the  line  of  chords  on  the  circle,  and  marked  on  each 
limh  with  the  line  of  equal  parts.  The  cross  limh  of  this  scale  consists  of  two 
parts ;  to  one  of  which  is  annexed  a  semicircle,  marked  with  the  line  of  chords, 
the  other  part  turning  on  its  centre,  and  agreeing  with  the  line  of  chords  on  the 
semicircle,  serving  hoth  as  a  protractor  and  scue.  To  the  centre  of  the  whole 
circle  is  annexed  a  small  limh,  asreeinff  with  the  line  of  chords  on  the  circle, 
and  extending  over  the  scale,  and  servmg  as  a  secant  to  the  circle.  This  scale 
exhibits  the  use  of  chords,  sines,  secants,  and  tangents,  and  the  mode  of  apply- 
ing them  to  angles,  giving  ihe  sides  and  chords  of  any  triangle,  and  also  its 
sine,  tangent,  and  secant;  likewise  latitude,  departure,  course,  and  distance. 
For  drafting,  this  scale  is  particularly  useful ;  for  in  plotting,  nothing  more  is 
required,  than  to  turn  the  scale  to  the  course,  and  mark  the  distance.  The 
correctness  of  the  description  thus  given  of  the  instrument  by  Mr.  Twitchell,  is 
corroborated  by  the  valuable  testimony  of  the  learned  editor  of  the  Journal, 
Dr.  Jones,  who  remarks  in  a  note,  that  the  instrument,  ''  in  addition  to  the 
purposes  indicated,"  will  be  found  "particularly  useful  in  teaching  trigonometry, 
as  it  renders  the  relationship  of  the  angles  objects  of  sense." 

PUMICE-STONE.  A  light  grey-coloured  substance,  of  a  fibrous  spongy 
texture,  supposed  to  be  formed  from  felspar,  in  volcanic  fires,  and  thence  ejected 
in  a  state  of  fusion. 

PUMPS.  Machines  for  raising  water  and  other  fluids;  usually  consisting  of  a 
tube  or  tubes,  in  which  valves  and  pistons,  or  buckets,  are  made  to  operate,  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  Engines  differently  constructed,  and  particularly  those  upon  a 
lar^  scale  than  ordinary  pumps,  are  generally  termea  Htdraulic  Machinxs, 
which  we  have  already  treated  of  under  that  head.  The  ordinary  definition  of 
pump  is,  "  a  machine  in  which  water  is  raised  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere," which  accords  yriih  the  prevalent  but  erroneous  notion,  that  the  atmo- 
sphere does  of  itself  raise  water  to  a  height  of  thirty  feet ;  notwithstanding  it  is 
known  to  those  who  have  considered,  the  subject,  that  it  does  not,  in  fact, 
contribute  in  the  sL'ghtest  degree  to  raise  it  at  all ;  and  that  the  same  force  is 
requisite  to  raise  a  pound  of  water  a  given  height,  as  to  raise  a  pound  of  lead, 
or  of  any  other  substance,  through  the  same  space.  Of  the  evident  truth  of  this 
fiict,  the  reader,  if  a  novice,  will  be  satisfied  upon  reading  our  article  on 
hydraulics  or  hydrodynamics,  and  bv  attending  to  the  following  description  of  a 

Common,  or  "suetton  *'pump, — ^This  pump  consists  of  two  hollow  cylinder^  o 
b  and  b  d,  placed  one  under  ue  other,  and  communicating  by  a  valve  u,  which 
opens  upwards.  The  cylinder  a  6  is  called  the  suction  pipe,  and  has  its  lower 
end  immersed  in  the  wdl,  or  reservoir,  from  which  the  water  is  to  be  raised.  In 
the  barrel  bda  bucket  or  piston  p  is  moved,  having  a  valve  in  it  which  opens 
upwards ;  this  piston  should  move  air-tight  in  the  cylinder.  At  t  is  a  spout  for 
the  discharge  en  the  water.  Supposing  the  bucket  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder  b  d,  and  in  dose  contact  wi&  the  valve  ti ;  upon  elevating  it,  the 
piston-rod  is  kept  closed  by  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  if  the  valve  u 
were  not  permitted  to  rise,  a  vacuum  would  be  caused  between  it  and  the 
piston,  the  elevation  of  which  would  then  require  a  force  e^ual  to  about 
15  lbs.  multiplied  by  as  many  square  inches  as  are  in  the  section  of  the  pis- 
ton. But  the  moment  the  piston  oegins  to  ascend,  the  elasticity  of  the  air  in 
the  suction-pipe  beneath  opens  the  valve  u,  and  the  air  rushing  through,  it 
balances  part  of  the  pressure  on  the  piston.  Now,  if  the  water  at  a  were 
not  permitted  to  rise,  the  air  between  the  piston  and  the  surface  a  would  be 
rarefied  by  the  ascent  of  the  piston.  It  would,  therefore,  press  against  the 
lower  surface  of  the  water  with  a  force  less  than  the  atmosphere ;   but  the 


entire  forct  of  the  atmofphcre  pr«mei 

on  the  mr&ce  of  the  water  in  the  well ; 

and  the  diminiihed   elaitictty  of  the 

air  in  Ihe  mction-pipe  not  being  a  cnnn- 

tcrpoiie  for  thi^  the  water  ia  neceiurijf 

prosed  up  into  that  pipe.     The  height 

to  which  the  water  will  rise  in  the  auc- 

tion  pump  will  be  proportioned  to  the 

lengtli  of  the  etroke  of  the  piiton  p; 

bat  let  HI  tuppoM  it  to  have  ri«en  to 

the  level  of  the  dotted  line  t,  there  ia 

then  B  compound  column  of  air  and 

water  preoinK  on  the  level  a ;  nameljr, 

the  column  of  water  a  t  and  the  elaatic 

force  of  the  air  in  e  i.    Thcie  two  tt^e- 

ther  balance  the  atmoipheric  preunre 

w   Ihe  external  turface  of  the  water 

b  Ihe  well.     It  contequently  foUowt, 

that  the  ait  in  i<  mutt  be  rarefied, 

iince  it!  eloitici^  falls   abort  of  the 

atmoipheric  preuure  b;  the  pieaaure  of 

the  colamn  of  water  o  «.     Ai  a  columD 

of  water  about  thirtf-three  feet  in  height 

balancet  the  atmoaphere,  it  fellowi  UiBt 

the  elaiticitj  of  the  air  in  b  <  ia  equal  to 

the  preMure  of  a  column  of  water  whoee 
height  ii  eaual  to  the  exceu  of  thirty- 
three  feet  above  h  t. 

At  the  next  itroke  of  the  piiton, 
*  further  quaiitin'  of  air  is  extracted, 
and  the  mmlniibed  elastici^  under 
the  piston  causes  the  water  to  aacend 
to  toe  level  /,  and  the  succeeding 
atrokea  raise  it  to  the  leveU  b  and 

g.     Hitherto,  this   machine   has  only  . . 

operated  as  an  air  pump,  but  at  the  -~ 

next  deacent  of  the  piston,  the  water 

at  0  passes  through  the  piston-valTS,  which  doaea  and  prerenti  its  return  ; 
and  upon  the  next  ascent  of  the  piston,  the  preasure  of  the  atmosphere 
forces  more  water  through  the  valve  u.  The  lucceedine  descents  and  ascents 
are  attended  with  like  effects,  until  the  water  has  reached  to  a  levpl  with  the 
■pout  i,  where  it  is  discharged  at  every  succeeding  stroke  afterwards.  The 
force  necessary  to  lift  the  piston  it  Ute  weight  of  a  column  of  water,  whose 
height  a  that  of  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  well,  and  whose  base  is  equal  to 
the  section  of  the  piston.  This  force,  therefore,  fhim  the  commencement  of  the 
process,  continually  increases,  until  the  level  of  the  water  rises  to  the  discharging 
■pout  i,  and  thenceforward  remains  uniform- 
As  the  common,  or  sucking  pump,  operates  by  the  production  of  a  vacuum 
within  the  working-barrel,  by  which  the  external  atmospheric  presaure  is  called 
into  action,  and  forces  the  water  of  the  well  un  the  suction-nipe,  it  follows, 
that  the  piaton,  at  its  greatest  elevatjon,  should  never  exceed  the  height  i^ 
thirty-three  feet  from  the  sntflu:e  of  the  water  in  the  well. 

Notwithstanding  the  common  lifting  pump,  is  incapable  of  raising  water  from 
more  than  thirty-three  feet  (in  practice  but  thirty  feet)  below  the  place  where  it 
may  be  Hxed,  yet  it  may  be  made  Co  deliver  water  at  almost  any  required  height 
above  its  piston,  by  the  application  of  a  continued  straight  pipe  mto  the  top  of  the 
working-barrel  ah  of  the  preceding  figure.  Thus,  if  we  suppose  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  more  of  pipe  to  be  so  added  to  it,  since  the  water  once  raised  cannot 
pass  downwards  again  through  the  piaton  valve,  it  must  continue  to  rise  with 
Mcb  stroke  of  the  pomp,  until  at  length  it  will  flow  over  the  top  of  the  ppe,  or 
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through  a  spout  inserted  in  any  part  of  its  side.  In  this  case  atmospheric 
pressure  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  elevation  of  the  piston,  ccmsequentlj  it  may 
oe  carried  to  any  height  that  the  strength  of  the  pump,  or  the  force  employed, 
is  capable  of;  but  the  handle  h,  or  any  other  contrivance  by  which  the  pump  is 
worked,  must  be  fixed  at  the  top  of  the  additional  pipe,  and  the  piston-rod 
equally  extended,  in  order  that  the  working-barrel  may  be  kept  within  the 
limits  of  atmospheric  pressure, '.which  makes  a  pump  thus  arranged  inappli- 
cable to  very  great  depths,  on  account  of  the  bending  of  the  piston-rod.  Where 
cast- iron  pipes  are  UMd,  this  may  in  a  great  measuw  be  prevented,  by  placing 
small  pieces,  with  projecting  arms  of  sufficient  length  to  touch  the  inside  of  the 
pipe  at  each  joint  of  the  piston-rod,  or  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  asunder,  when 
this  p^mp  may  be  used  for  considerable  depths  with  advantage.  In  using 
pumps  to  draw  muddy  or  sandy  water,  it  is  always  advisable  to  set  the  bottom 
of  the  pump  in  a  close  wicker  basket,  or  oUier  strainer,  because  sand  and  small 
stones  very  soon  destroy  the  leather  and  working  parts  of  any  pump ;  and 
when  pumps  are  used  for  hot  liquors,  which  is  the  case  in  many  manufactories, 
thick  hempen  canvas  must  be  substituted  for  leather,  unless  the  valves  and  pis- 
tons are  made  entirely  of  metal,  which  is  of  course  preferable. 

The  /orern^  pump  is  generally  employed  m  mines  or  in  situations  where  it  is 
required  to  draw  water  from  great  depths.  Pumps  of  this  kind  act  by  com- 
pression  instead  of  exhaustion.  Although  atmo- 
spheric pressure  is  not  necessary  to  the  construc- 
tion of  forcing  pumps,  yet  it  is  in  most  cases 
resorted  to  for  raising  the  water,  in  the  first 
instance,  into  the  body  of  the  pump  where  the 
forcing  action  commences  and  takes  place ;  and 
when  so  constructed,  such  pumps  are  usually 
called  lift  and  force  pwmpt ;  ana  in  all  the  machines 
of  this  description,  the  water  may  be  raised  to 
any  required  height,  without  any  limit,  consistent 
with  the  strength  of  the  parts  and  the  power  at 
command.  Forcing  pumps  do  not  diner  mate- 
rially in  construction  from  the  common  pump 
already  described ;  indeed,  that  pump,  by  a  mere 
inversion  of  its  parts,  may  be  made  into  a  forcing 
pump ;  that  is  to  say,  placing  the  piston  below, 
and  the  stop-valve  and  delivering-pipe  ri)oye,  as 
shown  in  the  subjoined  figure,  where  h  k  shows 
the  inverted  working-barrel,  and  i  the  inverted 
piston  and  rod,  with  a  valve  opening  upwards;  k 
IS  the  stop-valve  placed  at  the  top,  instead  of  tlie 
bottom,  and  also  opening  upwaras  into  the  risinc^ 
pipe  lit  which  may  be  contmued  to  any  required 
neight ;  the  lower  end  of  the  working-barrel  is 
quite  open,  and  must  stand  in,  and  be  covered 

with  the  water  it  has  to  raise,  so  that  no  suction  ^ 

or  feed-pipe  is  necessaiy  to  this  pump;  and  the  ^^ 

piston  t  may  be  worked  by  a  frame  o  o,  or  in  any  other  convenient  manner. 
After  the  description  already  given  of  the  common  lift  pump  it  will  be  needless 
to  say  anything  of  the  action  of  this  machine,  as  it  is  presumed  the  figure  will 
render  it  sufficiently  obvious.  While  the  lower  end  of  the  working  barrel  hh\t 
immersed  in  water,  and  the  piston  t  moves  upwards  and  downwards,  the  barrel 
will  be  filled  through  the  piston-valve  at  each  down-etroke,  and  at  each  up- 
stroke its  contents  will  be  expelled  through  the  stop-valve  ^,  into  the  ascending 
pipe  //;  and  whatever  the  diameter  of  this  pipe  may  be,  still  its  resistance  win 
constantly  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  of  the  size  of  the  work- 
ing-barrel, and  of  a  height  equal  to  the  perpendicular  altitude  of  the  water  in 
the  ascending  pipe ;  for  this  pipe  may  be  placed  horizontally  or  obliqudy,  so  aa 
materiaUy  to  alter  iU  length:  but  it  is  the  perpendicular  heieht  between  the 
surface  of  the  water  to  be  raised,  and  its  point  of  dischai^e,  which  must  alone 
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bi  (■km  Into  aoMont  in  nttmaUng  die  load  upon  a  pump;  tlnce  Incruie  of 
kugth  wiihout  height  in  the  pipe  producM  no  other  retUtanee  than  that  of  fHc- 
tion,  which  ii  euitjr  orercome  bj'  increaiinK  Ihe  capacity  of  the  pipa.  It  may 
appear  that  the  preceding  pump  is  applicable  to  eTerypurpoae  and  to  every  aitua- 
tiMi,  Mich  aa  tailing  water  from  minea  and  the  deepeat  pUce« ;  but  thii  i<  not 
the  caie,  owing  to  the  almoet  imperceptibly  amall  elatticity  of  water,  ami  the 
effecta  of  ttKtit  tMrtia,  which  belonga  to  nnidt  in  oommon  with  lolid  matter. 
Id  working  the  pump  iliown  in  the  laat  figure,  if  wa  praiume  the  pipe  J I  to  be 
fiiU  of  water,  that  water  hai  not  (uffioient  elaalicltj  to  permit  the  barrel  A  A  to 

deacenda,  that  motion  will  be  at  an  end. 
The  water  in  tl  will  therefore  be  in  an  altei^ 
nate  itate  ol  reat  and  motion ;  and  if  the 
cotumn  ii  Ions,  and  ila  quantity  great,  the 
BU  iarrtia  wiu  be  very  eonaiderable ;  that 
ia  to  lay,  it  will  require  a  coniiderable  eier- 
tioQ  of  force  to  get  it  from  a  itate  of  reM 
into  motion ;  aim  when  it  haa  once  begun 
to  move,  it  will  have  do  immediate  tendency 
to  return  again  to  rett,  but  might  be  con- 
tinued in  ita  motion  with  leu  force  than 
that  which  waa  originally  employed  to  move 
it  The  deicent  of  the  piiton,  however, 
allowi  BuSicient  time  for  all  the  motion  that 
waa  communicated  to  be  completely  lott; 
and  hence,  in  working  thii  pump,  we  not 
only  have  the  weight  of  the  column  to  over- 
come, but  the  natural  inertia  to  combat  witli 
at  every  itroke.  Thia  may,  in  a  great 
measura  be  removed,  by  keeping  two,  or 
what  ia  itill  Iwtter,  three  pumpi  constantly 
at  work  by  a  triple  or  three-tnrow  crank ; 
and  accordingly  thii  expedient  ia  generally 
resorted  to  in  all  amall  engines  for  dirowing 
water  to  a  great  height,  for  by  thia  meana 
the  water  ia  never  permitted  to  atand  atill 
in  the  pipe*,  but  a  constant  flow  or  atream 
ta  maintained.  No  iUuatration  ia  neceaaary 
to  explain  to  the  reader  the  combination  of 
three  pumpa  worked  by  a  triple  crank, 
each  throw  giving  the  alternaliug  motion 
to  one  pump  of  the  aeries,  at  equal  dia- 


*  ofti 


revolution ;  but  a 

wherein  a  triple  crank  is  employed  to 
work  one  pump,  containing  three  buckets 
alternating  in  tfie  same  working  barrel, 
and  producing  the  same  eSect  aa  three 
pumpa,  aeema  to  require  the  aid  of  grapliic  delineationi  accordingly,  we  annex 
a  cut,  in  which  the  proceas  of  railing  water  ia  thua  conducted ;  it  la  the  inven- 
tion of  Mr.  Downton,  of  Blackwall,  and  waa  the  subject  of  a  patent  granted  to 
him  in  1S26.  The  figure  in  the  margin  ma^  be  called  a  front  elevation, 
a  portion  of  the  working  barrel  or  cylinder  bemg  broken  away  to  show  tlie 
buckets,  &c.  a  is  the  uppermost  bucket  or  piiton,  the  rod  of  which  bb  i*  hol- 
low, and  being  connected  to  a  beat  arm  d|  it  is  thereby  attached  to  one  of  the 
limbs  of  a  revolving  three-throw  crank  e.  The  middle  bucket  /  has  also  a 
boUow  lodgg,  which,  being  of  amaller  dimenaiona  than  the  former,  slidei  freely 
through  it,  and  is  connected  to  the  crank  f  by  another  bent  arm  h.  The  lower- 
most bucket  i  has  a  aoiid  rod  ik  which  paaaca  entirely  tluuiigh  Uic  hollow  rods 
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of  tht  olber  baekeb,  and  it  Kttadied  dirccltjr  to  tbe  tnUdle  of  the  ciaak. 
Upon  eBcb  uf  the  limba  of  tlie  crank  ate  placed  anti-fHction  wb«el>,  wnkiiig 
in  elliptical  ilob  at  the  upper  end  of  each  rod,  bjr  which  the  atttitloD  of  du 
rubbing  lurfacei  ti  coniiderably  reduced. 

By  thii  sirangement  it  irill  be  teen  thtt,<»  tniniiiK  the  crank  bjtbewiDcbci^ 
the  Ducketa  altematelT  receive  and  lift  tike  water  iirhieh  ha*  patted  up«raid> 


throiu;h  their  valTei.  On  rai^ug  the  bucket  i  a  vacuum  ia  effected  ODdemeath, 
and  &e  water  riKi  from  the  m^  ^ipe  I,  and  fllli  the  tower  part  of  iba  c  " 
der ;  on  tho  descent  of  t,  tlie  water  u  received  above  it  through  its  valve ;  i 


I  pMted  upvrarda 

"*td  andemeath, 

t  of  iba  C7lin< 


t  deKendi,  /  risea,  lo  that  the  water  fills  the  nMce  between  the  two ;  .  . 
re-action  of  the  bucket  i,  more  water  it  received  inlo  the  barrel  from  the  main, 
while  the  upper  bucket  a  operatei  upon  the  middle  oue  ^  in  the  tame  manner 
ai/haa  been  described  to  operate  uponi;  thui,  by  Ihe  tunultaneous  altemating 
motion  of  the  three  buckets  or  pistons,  the  water  is  dischsived  in  one  contin- 
uous streain.  Although  this  invention  reflecb  credit  upon  the  ingenuity  of  tlie 
inventor,  we  must  be  permitted  to  question  ita  auperiority  over  simpler  machines. 
It  wilt  be  evident  that  the  patentee's  object,  (and,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  it  is 
staled  n  in  bis  apeciticatiati,)  is  to  obviate  the  employment  of  an  air  vessel. 
But  in  doing  this  lie  has  coostnicted  a  machine  quits  as  ezpeniive,  and  has 
incurred  a  greater  waste  of  power,  owins  to  the  friction  that  must  take  place  in 
his  concentric  tubular  piston-rods ;  Iieaides  a  greater  liability  to  derangement  by 
the  multiplicity  of  parts. 

The  forcing  pump  is  made  in  two 
forms,  suited  to  the  situation  and  cii^ 
cumttanoet  under  which  it  has  to  work. 
Tha  'simplest  construction  is  shown  in 
tha  annexed  cut.  It  consists  of  a  truly- 
bored  cylindrical  working-barret/,  the 
ton  of  which  is  ^uite  open  to  admit  the 
solid  piston,  which  works  it  in  a  per- 

te,  by  meant 

r  any  other 
it  application  of  power ; 
A  is  the  feeding-pipe,  dipping  into  the 
water  lo  be  raised,  as  in  any  other 
pump,  and  this  pipe  may,  of  course,  be 
made  of  anv  length  under  thirty-three 
feet ;  it  is  iLe  ■[op-valve  covering  the 
top  of  the  feed-pipe,  and  permitting 
water  to  rise  into  the  working-barrel  as 
the  piston  ascends,  hut  not  permitting 
it  lo  return  again  ;  so  that  whenever 
tlie  piston  is  raised  bv  its  handle,  the 
barrel  will  be  filled  with  water  forced  up 
the  pipe  h  by  atmospheric  pressure;  and 
when  ihe  piston  descends  again,  since 
there  is  no  valve  in  it  to  ^rmit  the 
water  to  pass  through  it,  it  will  be 
forced  up  the  lateral  pipe  I  (opening  inti 
and  through  the  valve  m,  which  prevents  i 

constrained  to  find  its  way  up  the  rising  pipe  p,  fixed  above  tfie  valve  m ;  and 
this  pipe  may  be  continued  to  any  required  height,  without  regard  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmotphere,  since  the  ascent  of  the  water  does  not  depend  UDon  its 
action,  but  upon  tne  mechanical  force  that  is  applied  to  the  handle  to  aepress 
the  piston.  While  the  piston  rises  to  fill  the  worklne-barrel,  the  valve  n  will 
be  shut,  and  of  course  all  motion  of  the  fluid  in  the  pipe  p  will  cease,  and 
hence  the  use  of  the  air-vessel  n ;  for  it  will  be  teen  that  the  pipe  p  is  not 
Joined  on  immediately  above  the  valve  m,  but  that  it  passes  through  tbe  top  of 
an  ail-tight  copper,  or  other  hallow  vessel  n,  and  proceeds  nearly  to  the  bottom 
of  it.  Air  being  a  Ughter  fluid  than  water,  will  of  course  occupy  the  upper  part 


the  bottom  of  the  working-barrel), 
reluming  back  again,  t    ' 
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of  Ifaia  tmmI;  and  u  som  m  tho  action  of  the  pump  bai  filled  il  with  water 
up  to  the, line  oo,  or  juitaboTe  the  lower  end  oT  tile  opcD  pipe  }),  ell  air  that 
ie  abore  the  water  wut  be  eonfinad,  and  unable  to  eicape.  If,  now,  the  workiDg 
of  the  pUton  be  uippoied  to  throw  water  more  rapidly  into  the  air-re«e1  than 
it  caa  eac*pe  by  um  pipe  p,  it  is  evident  that  such  confined  air  will  be  con- 
deued  into  IcM  conipan  than  it  naturally  occupies,  in  order  to  make  room  for 
the  water ;  and  aa  the  elasticity  of  air  is  constant,  and  increases  in  power  with 
itt  d^ree  of  condensation  without  limitation,  so  the  spring  of  the  air  in  the 
air-ve«el  will  become  a  counterpoise  or  equivalent  for  any  height  to  which  tiie 
pipe  p  may  be  carried ;  and  altiiough  the  water  in  the  pump  explained  at 
page  357,  would  not  admit  of  condensation  so  as  to  pennit  a  intih  quantity  of 
water  to  enter  the  sacen^g-pipe  without  putting  all  iti  eoQlcnta  into  motion, 
yet  the  introduction  of  the  wr-reMel  obviates  this  difficul^;  for  now  the  new 
quantity  of  water  Is  not  deliTered  into  a  former  quantity  of  inelastic  water,  but 
into  a  vessel  filled  with  air,  which  readily  allows  a  change  of  dimension* ;  and 
while  the  piston  is  rising,  and  prcgeeting  no  water,  the  previously  con- 
densed air  in  M  has  time  to  re-espand  into  its  former  volume,  by  expelling  an 
equivalent  qnantity  of  water  up  the  pipe  pp ;  and  thus,  if  the  air-vesset  is 
tarn  enough,  a  constant  and  equable  carrent  may  be  maintained. 

The'  aniltexed   figure   shows  another 
tana  of  lite  forcing  pump,  though  this 

eonstraction  is  generally  called  the  lift  n 

and  fore*  pump;  iti  formation  is  the 
tame  aa  the  lastrdescribed  figure,  except 
that  the  piston  is  not  solid,  but  is  pep- 
(orated,  and  covered  by  a  v^ve  opening 
upwards,  as  in  the  common  lifting 
pnmp ;  the  mston-rod  ?  likewise  moves 
m  an  air-tight  manner  through  a  stufiF- 
i^box,  or  collar  of  leather,  on  the  top 
tf  the  wotfcing-barret,  which,  in  this 
caw,  u  closed;  and  the  lateral  deliver- 
ing-jupe,  with  its  air-vessel,  proceeds 
Awn  Uie  upper  inttead  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  worknig-barrel.  This  pump  not 
only  has  the  stuffing-box,  but  three 
valves,  instead  of  two,. as  in  the  last 
example :  it  is,  eonsequentiy,  rather 
more  intrieata  and  expensive  in  its 
oonstmction,  with  no  other  advantage 
tiian  that  it  ia  rather  more  cleanly  in  ita 
working ;  for  if  the  [uaton  of  the  former 
pump  IS  not  quite  water-tight,  a  quan- 
tity of  water  may  flow  over  the  open 
top  of  iti  working-barrel,  which  cannot 
be  the  case  in  tbu  pump,  if  well  made. 
Thair  action  is  very  nearly  alike,  for 
this  laat  pump  rusM  water  through  the 
ioction-pipe  A,  by  the  elevatioD  of  the 
piston  I ;  on  depressing  the  piston,  that 
water  passes  through  it  by  its  valve,  and 

Sts  above  il  to  fiJl  the  upper  part  of  the  working-barrel ;  on  the  re-ascent  of 
B  piatou,  the  water,  being  unable  to  escape  at  the  top  of  the  barrel  on  account 
of  the  cover  and  stuffing-box  x,  is  forced  up  the  lateral  pipe  t  into  the  air- vessel, 
and  from  thenee  pnssni  away  by  the  aicending-pipe  i  as  before.  When  the 
water  has  risen  in  the  air-vessel  to  the  dotted  line  po,  so  as  to  cover  the  lower 
endof  this  pipe,  the  air  will  be  confined,  and  their  <^>erations  must  be  alike.  The 
st  be  suited  in  its  capoci^  to  the  magnitude  of  the  pump  or  pumps 
sater  Into  il  (for  Mverol  pump*  are  frequentiy  made  to  open  into 
aii-veisel),  and  ought,  in  all  caau,  to  contain  at  least  six  or  eight 


that  delivi 
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volumes  of  the  pump,  in  order  that  the  mereanng  expansive  force  of  the  air 
may  not  influence  the  motion  of  the  piston  during  a  single  stroke ;  but  for  thk 
no  precise  rule  can  be  given,  as  the  relative  dimensions  may  vary  to  suit  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  These  forcing  pumps  vith  air-vessels  are  now  very 
generally  adopted  in  water-works  for  supplying  cities  or  towns ;  and  the  heiffht 
at  which  the  water  is  at  any  time  delivering,  may  be  very  nearly  estimated  if 
the  air-vessel  is  laige,  and  the  supply  equable,  by  examining  the  degree  of  con- 
densation of  the  air  within  it  lliis  is  very  conveniently  done  by  a  gauge, 
consistbff  of  a  glass  tube  with  a  closed  top,  applied  by  a  stop-cock  to  the  lower 
part  of  the]  air-vessel,  or  that  which  is  always  filled  with  water;  at  r  «  such  a 
gauge  is  represented;  and  as  it  has  an  open  communication  with  the  air-vessel 
when  the  cock  »  is  open,  the  air  in  the  top  of  the  tube  will  sufier  the  tame  con- 
densation as  that  within  the  vessel.  The  height  of  the  spaces  occupied  by  air 
within  the  tube  must  be  measured ;  and  as  the  air  at  its  ordinair  density  will 
balance  a  column  of  water  thirty-three  feet,  high,  so  if  confined  air  is  loaded 
with  the  weight  of  such  a  column,  it  will  shrink,  or  be  condensed  into  half  its 
former  bulk  ;  whenever,  therefore,  the  air  contained  in  the  tube  r  is  diminished  to 
half  its  original  length,  the  condensation  within  the  air-vessel  roust  be  equal  to 
two  atmospheres :  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  water  in  the  pipe  p  must 
stand  at  the  elevation  of  33  feet.  If  the  water  in  p  is  raised  to  twice  33  feet, 
or  66  feet,  then  the  condensation  within  the  air-vessel  must  be  equal  to  three 
atmospheres ;  and  the  air  within  it,  as  well  as  within  the  tube,  will  be  diminished 
to  one-third  of  its  original  bulk ;  one-fourth  of  the  bulk  will  indicate  four 
atmospheres  of  condensation,  and  be  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  water  column 
to  132  feet,  and  so  on,  more  or  less,  as  the  barometer  may  vary. 

That  useful  machine,  ihe  fire-engine,  or  engine  for  extinguishing  fires,  is 
nothing  more  than  two  forcing-pumps,  of  the  construction  shown  at  page  358. 
working  into  one  common  air-vessel  placed  between  them,  and  from  which  the 
spouting-pipe  for  directing  the  water  upon  the  fire  proceeds.  The  handles  are 
BO  disposed,  that  while  the  piston  of  one  pump  is  up,  the  other  is  down ;  and 
they  are  elongated  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  a  great  number  of  men  to  work 
them  at  the  same  time,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  a  very  large  quantity  of 
water,  which  is  rendered  a  continuous  stream  by  the  action  of  the  air-vesseL  See 
FiaB-EiioiNB. 

It  is  curious  that  the  most  ancient  pump  we  are  acquainted  with,  namelv,  that 
of  Ctesibius,  at  least,  as  it  is  handed  down  to  us,  very  closely  resembles  the 

S resent  fire-engine,  for  it  consists  of  two  forcing-pumps,  disposed  as  iust 
escribed;  but  instead  of  dischaiging  their  contents  into  an  air- vessel,  they 
merely  deliver  them  into  an  intermediate  close  cistern,  from  which  the  water 
ascends  by  a  perpendicular  pipe,  and  in  which  nothine  is  wanting  but  the  con- 
densation of  air.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  both  the  pumps  last 
described  would  be  forcing  pumps,  without  their  respective  air-vessels  ;  and 
though  they  act  much  more  advantageously  with,  they  are  sometimes  constructed 
without  those  appendages. 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  a  pump  with  a  double  action,  producing  the 
same  effect  in  its  up  as  in  its  down-stroke ;  the  water  being  idtemately  raised 
and  forced  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  piston ;  that  is  to  say,  by  the  up-stroke 
of  the  piston,  the  water  above  it  is  forced  out  of  it  into  an  air-vessel,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  cylinder  is  re-charged  by  the  water  following  the  piston 
underneath ;  then  by  the  return  or  down-stroke,  the  water  underneath  is  forced 
out,  and  it  flows  in  above,  ready  for  the  repetition  of  the  operation,  and  so  on 
continuously.  In  the  diagram  on  the  following  page,  a  represents  a  solid 
piston,  its  rod  working  air-tight  in  a  stuffing-box  6,  fixed  at  the  top  of  ti^e 
pump-barrel  c  e.  The  water  from  the  well,  supposed  to  be  not  more  than  thirty 
feet  deep,  ascends  into  the  vacuum  of  the  pump  by  the  pipe  d,  and  is  conducted 
by  a  branched  pipe  ef  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  banrel  alternately,  through 
valves  g  and  a,  which  open  inwards.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  working- 
barrel  are  two  corresponding  apertures,  furnished  with  valves  t  and  jt  lopening 
outwards,  and  conducting  the  water  by  a  branch-pipe  k  I  into  a  single  tube  m, 
leading  into  an  air-vessel  o,  whence  it  is  discharged  by  the  tube  p.    In  the 


figure,  (hepitton  isihown  uhoving 
'  nrtrly  reiched  the  bottom  of  Ihe 
cylinder;  by  the  force  thua  excited 
it  has  ihut  the  valve  H,  ud  impelled 
the  water  througb  the  valie  j,  the 
branch  t,  aod  pipe  m,  into  the  nir- 
vraiel  0,  where  the  elMtkiiy  of  the 
air,  prening  upon  the  lurikce  of  the 
water,  hai  forced  it  up  the  pipe  p. 
During  this  operation  there  ba>  been 
a  teodency  to  the  production  of  a 
vacunm  above  the  piilou  ;  cddw- 
quinlly,  the  preuure  of  the  air, 
acting  upon  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  the  well,  has  compelled  it  to 
follow  [he  piiton  in  its  descent,  and 
to  fill  the  chamber  above ;  after^ 
wards,  upon  the  ascent  of  the  piston, 
the  upward  force  shuts  the  valve  ^, 
and  opens  the  valve  t,  through 
which  the  wattr  is  propelled  along 
the  branch  li,  pipe  m,  air-vessel  o, 
and  out  of  the  pipe  p.  During  this 
ascending  stroke,  the  water  firmn 
the  veil  passing  along  d  anif,  has 
opened  the  valve  A,  shut  the  valva 

{',  and  re-filled  the  barrel  under  the  piston ;  and  thus  the  process  is  continued  ai 
ong  as  the  pump  is  worked. 

Mr.  Geor§^  Vaughen,  of  Mile-end  Old  Town,  took  out  a  patent  in  1630  for 
a  double-actine  pump,  acting  in  a  horiiontal  direction ;  the  principle  of  its 
operation  may  be  readily  undentood  after  the  description  of  the  foregoing,  and 
by  comparing  it  to  a  high-preisure  steam  engine,  with  such  difference  only  oi 
to  adapt  it  better  to  the  pumping  of  water.  The  working  chamber  is  either 
cylindrical  or  square ;  but  each  end  of  it  i«  considerably  enlarged  downward, 
where  the  valves  that  receive  the  water  from  the  rising  main  are  situated.  The 
piston  U  solid  and  packed  like  those  for  steam ;  the  piston-rod  pastes  through  a 
ttuffing-box  at  one  end  of  the  chamber,  and  is  attached,  at  (he  farthest 
extremity,  to  a  cross  head,  to  which  is  connected  two  tpear-rod).  One  of  these 
rods  pastes  on  each  side  of  the  pump,  and  beyond  the  opposite  end  of  it,  to  a 
crank,  which  is  made  to  revolve  in  pluninier  blocks  (fixed  to  a  suitable  frame), 
and  is  turned  either  with  a  winch,  by  manual  labour,  or  by  any  other  suitable 
power.  The  motion  thus  described  is,  of  course,  nothbg  but  the  ordinary 
parallel  ibotion.  In  order  that  the  piston  may  not,  by  its  weight,  wear  most  un 
Its  under  side,  the  piston-rod  is  continued  on  both  sides  of  it ;  and  beyond  the 
range  of  the  piston,  the  rod  is  supported  by  an  anti-friction  wheel ;  thence  the 
rod  enteia  a  tubular  cose,  closed  at  the  furthest  extremity  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  water,  as  it  is  not  packed.  The  action  of  the  pump  is  this  :  suppose,  by 
the  revolutian  of  the  crank,  the  piston  to  be  moving  to  the  right  hand,  a 


vacuum  is  produced  on  the  oppoaite  aide  of  the  piston,  wl 
fVom  the  rising  main  to  be  opened  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
chamber  is  thereby  filled  with  water.  On  reversing  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  or 
towards  the  left,  the  right-hand  valve  is  opened  from  the  rising  main,  and  that 
end  of  the  chamber  filled  with  water,  while  the  water  which  previouslv 
occupied  the  lefl  end  of  the  chamber  ii  forced  out  by  the  piston  lhrou|h 
another  valve  on  the  upper  ride ;  the  succeeding  stroke  in  like  manner  dis- 
cbarges the  water  in  Ihe  right  chamber,  and  fills  that  of  the  left,  and  thus  Ihe 
action  is  continuous.  In  the  drawing  attaehed  to  the  specification,  a  large 
aemi-cylindrical  wheel  is  shown  as  fiiMl  to  the  upper  side  of  the  pump,  for  the 
reception  of  ibe  water  delivered  through  the  upper  valves,  and  in  the  crown  of 
the  arch  is  a  {rfpe  for  conducting  the  waler,  if  required,  to  a  greater  elevalion. 


It  would  obviouily  have  been  betUr,  bad  the  psUnlee  made  the  upper  pari  of 
tbii  veswl  into  *"  ur-chamber,  by  cauiing  the  attcending-pipe  lut  mentioned 
to  dip  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  it. 

The  aniiejted  engraving  ii  a  repreaentation  of  a  pump  conitnieted  by  Mr. 
Clymer,  on  the  plan  of  the  ingenioiu  Benjamin  Martm ;  but  the  nictioD'^ipe 
and  the  Talvea  are  ao  diipoied  as  to  retain  any  heavy  bodiea  that  may  be  raiaed 
by  the  preisure  of  the  atmoapliere  acting  upon  the  vacuum. 


Tlie  above  perspective  eketch  ihom  that  the  rising  main  leadiinto  a  gpaciooi 
valve-box,  in  connexion  with  two  thort  and  wide  worfcing-barrcUi,  left  open  to 
the  almoKphere.  The  piaton-rodi  are  attached  to  a  lever,  vibrating  on  a  central 
fulcrum  which  ia  mounted  upon  a  ilADdBrd  between  the  two  cylinder! ;  and  to 
thi«  lever  branching  handlee  are  united,  to  enable  many  hands  to  be  employed 
w«king  iL    The  large  volume  of  wattr  diacharged  from  the  barrela  at  each 


■troke  of  the  pump  cauiei  a  conatant  powerful  stream  up  the  rising 
that  any  globular  subitances  nearly  fitting  it,  as  cannon  baits,  have  no  oppor- 
tunity to  fall  down  by  any  intermiaaion  of  pressure  from  underneath ;  they  con- 
sequently eet  lodged  in  tlis  valve-box,  and  are  ejected  by  the  down-stroke  of  the 
pump.  When  employed  aa  an  engine  to  discharge  water  to  a  great  height  or 
distance,  an  air  vessel  is  screwed  on,  aa  repreaented,  and  the  noxtle  is  then 
plugged  or  capped,  by  which  the  current  is  directed  through  the  ar-  — "-"' 
In  drawing  water  iron  ■    ■     -•       -.  ...... 


power  at  command ;   in  luch  caiet  we  liaye  ocraiiniiBlly  olnerved,  in  country 
(iliicea,  a  vei^  limple  a]>paratut,  timUar  to  thai  r.-iircBCDted  in  [be  following  cut. 


employed  to  couiii«rbR]ance  the  weight  ot  the  rods.  In  thii  case,  the  pump- 
rod  and  handle  ii  ilupended  to  a  vrooden  ipring,  of  sufficient  elaslicity  tii 
•uitain  the  weight  of  the  rodi,  and  to  require  a  part  of  tlie  man's  force  lu 
depieii  the  piatou  or  bucket,  in  reluin  for  wnich  the  ipriiiE  ossiiti  him  in  the 
pull  upwuda.  Some  penons  would  be  apt  to  imagine  tliol  power  waa  tliu« 
gained ;  but  a  little  coniideradon  will  enable  them  to  perceive  that  it  h  only 
by  a  different  diatribution  of  the  lame  force  that  the  deiired  effect  ia  produced. 

Tn  Dr,  Grfgory'i  Mtchaiaa,  vol.  ii.  ii  the  fol- 
lowbg  de«cription  of  a  pump,  with  little  friclion, 
which  may  be  conitnicted  in  a  variety  of  ways 
by  any  common  caipenler,  without  the  euiitance 
of  a  pump-maker  or  plumber,  and  which  will  be  . 
very  effective  for  tailing  a  great  quantity  of  water 
to  iniall  heighti,  as  in  draining  manhei,  marl- 

E'ti,  ijtianie*,  Sk.,  or  even  for  the  lervtce  of  a 
■use.  It  ii  exhibited  in  the  subjoined  diagram, 
where  abed  ia  a  square  trunk  of  carpenter's 
work,  open  at  both  ends,  and  having  a  little 
cistern  and  spout  at  top.  Near  the  bottom  there 
ia  a  partition  made  of  board,  perforated  with  a 
bole  e,  and  covered  with  a  clack  ;  ffff  repre- 
sent a  long  cylindrical  bag,  made  of  leather  or  of 
double  canvass,  with  a  fold  of  thin  leather,  such 
as  sheep-skin,  between  the  canvass  bogs.  This 
is  Armly  nailed  to  the  board  e,  with  sod  leather 
between ;  the  upper  end  of  this  bag  is  fixed  on  a 
round  board,  having  also  a  hole  and  valve.  This 
board  may  he  turned  in  the  lathe  with  a  groove 
round  its  edge,  and  the  bag  fastened  to  it  by  a 
cord  hound  bght  round  IL  "Hie  fork  of  the  piston- 
rod  ii  finnly  (ized  inta  this  board ;  the  bag 
is  kept  distended  by  a  number  of  wooden  hoops, 
or  rings  of  strong  wire  ff,  ff.ff,  &c.  out  into  it, 
at  a  few  inches  distance  from  each  ottier.  It  wiH  be  proper  to  c< 
hoops,  before  putting  them  in,  by  three  or  four  cords,  (rom  top  to  bottom,  which 
will  keep  tlicm  at  their  pioper  distances;  thus  will  the  bog  have  the  form  of  a 


Wber'a  bellows  or  powder-puS.  Tlie  diitance  between  Ott  boopt  Bbonld  be 
about  twice  the  breaath  of  the  rim  of  the  wooden  ring  to  wbich  the  upper  Taha 
and  piaton-rod  are  fixed.  Now  let  thii  trunk  be  immened  in  the  water.  It  ii 
evident,  that  if  the  baf  be  atratched  from  the  compreued  form  which  ita  own 
weight  will  give  it  by  £awing  up  the  piaton-rod,  ita  capacity  will  bo  enlarged; 
the  (op  vdve  will  be  abut  by  ita  own  weight ;  the  air  in  the  bag  will  be  rarefied, 
and  the  almoiphere  will  preM  the  water  into  the  biga^  When  the  rod  i*  tbnut 
down  again,  tbia  water  will  come  out  by  the  top  Tolve  and  fill  part  of  the  trunk. 
A  repetition  of  the  operalioa  will  have  a  aimilar  effect;  the  trunk  will  be  filled, 
and  the  water  will  be  diacharged  by  the  apouL 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  pumpi  worked  by  a  continuoui 
rotary  motion,  and  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  haa  been  eierciacd  to  preTcnt  that 
troate  of  power  arising  from  friction,  with  which  they  have  all  been  more  or  leaa 
accompanied,  but  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  belt  reciprocating  pumps.  Ttie 
reader  who  ia  aolicitoua  for  information  on  (hia  poiut  will  find  numerout  deacrip- 
tiout  of  patented  inventions  of  the  kind  in  the  Repertory,  the  London  Jbamal, 
I'he  RegiittT  of  JtIi,  fkc;  hut  a»  none  of  them  have,  incur  opinion,  been  yet 
brought  to  work  ao  well  ta  the  reciprocating  pump,  we  ahall  here  add  only  one 
of  those  contrivances,  which  poaaeasea  aa  atrong  claima  to  notice  aa  any  of  tbem. 
It  WBa  the  subject  of  a  patent  granted  to  Mr.  Robert  Winch,  of  Ballcrae^  in 
I82G,  and  ia  delineated  in  the 
subjoined  cut,  which  represents 
a  vertical  section.  At  a  o  is  a 
cylindrical  caae  of  metal,  the 
holes  at  the  circumference  being 
for  the  bolts,  by  which  the  cir- 
cular aidc-ptatea  are  aecured  tu 


nay,  and  e  the  dischaige  pipe; 
din  circular  box,  turned  round 
upon  the  hexagonal  aball  in  (he 
centre  by  a  winch  outside.  To 
the  periphery  of  Ihia  circular 
box  the  nap-pistons  o^jrjr  are 
fixed  by  joints,  and,  as  they 
revolve,  they  are  aucceuively 
closed  aa  they  come  in  contact 
with  a  "circular  inclined  plane" 
te,  the  under  side  of  which  forma 
a  Slop  to  the  upward  courae  of 
the  water  on  that  aide  of  the 
cylinder.  On  passing  the  curved 

Sitece  e,  the  pislona  siicccasively 
all  open,  with  their  edges 
touching  the  interior  surface 
of  the  pump  caae ;  the  water 
which  has  passed  up  from  the 
main  pipe  through  the  valves  >  i, 
and  occupied  the  spaces  marked 
k  i,  n  then  carried  forward  by 
the  pistons  as  they  revolve,  and 
is  inEchaTged  in  a  continuous 
uniform  stream  at  e.  To  pre- 
vent the  pistons  from  striking 
violently  against  the  cylinder, 
at  they  are  turned  against  It  by 
the  resistance  of  the  wnler,  as 
well  as  to  avoid  hard  rnbbin];  in  th 
(he  action  of  which  is  too  obvious 


PUNCH. 
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To  facilitate  tLe  sLutting  of  the  fiap-pbtons,  as  thej  come  in  contact  with  the 
curved  piece  e,  each  of  them  have  a  second  joint  in  the  middle,  which  gives 
them  great  flexibility  of  motion.  In  another  modification  of  this  invention,  the 
patentee  employs  a  rotary  vane  for  dosing  the  flap-pistons  or  valves  in  suc*- 
cession,  instead  of  the  curved  stop  described;  but  this  arrangement  renders  it 
necessary  to  have  a  toothed  wheel  fixed  to  the  axis  of  the  circular  box,  to  work  a 
pinion  on  the  axis  of  the  rotary  vane,  ihat  the  motion  of  the  latter  may  exactlv 
correspond  with  that  of  the  pistons.  Since  it  is  impossible,  when  a  pump  is 
well  roade>  and  is  in  good  order,  that  the  pbton  can  move  without  displacing  the 
water  that  is  above  or  below  it,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  its  construc- 
tion, so,  in  all  pumps  that  consist  of  cylindrical  working-barrels  and  pistons, 
nothing  more  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  water  they  will  deliver, 
than  to  calculate  the  solid  or  cubical  contents  of  that  part  of  the  barrel  in  which 
the  vacuuift  is  produced,  and  to  reduce  it  to  some  standard  measure,  and  then 
to  multiply  this  by  the  number  of  strokes  made  in  a  given  time :  thus,  if  a 
pump  is  nine  inches  diameter,  and  makes  an  effective  stroke  of  about  eighteen 
inches,  such  a  cylinder  will  be  found  to  contain  1134  cubic  inches;  and  as  27 7i 
cubic  inches  make  an  imperial  gallon,  so  four  gallons  will  be  equal  to  1109 
cubic  inches ;  consequently,  such  a  barrel  will  contain  and  throw  out  rather 
more  than  four  gallons  at  every  stroke ;  and  supposing  this  pump  to  make  ten 
strokes  in  a  mmute,  it  would  yield  above  forty  gfiWoiM  in  a  minute,  or  sixty 
times  that  quantity  in  an  hour,  and  so  on.  'Uiis  rule  applies  in  every  case, 
whether  the  water  is  sent  to  a  small  or  great  elevation,  because  the  piston 
cannot  move  without  displacing  the  water  in  the  barrel ;  but  a  small  allowance 
must  be  made  for  leakage,  or  waste,  because  some  water  will.constantly  pass 
the  piston  and  escape,  or  oe  otherwise  lost  and  wasted. 

PUNCH,  AMD  PUNCHING.  A  punch  is  a  short,  stout  piece  of  steel,  or  of 
iron  steeled,  used  for  stamping  out  pieces  of  metal,  so  as  to  make  perforations 
in  iron  or  other  plates,  for  the  insertion  of  rivets,  screws,  bolts,  &c.  In  punch- 
ing thick  plates  of  metal,  a  powerful  machine,  consisting  of  a  long  and  massive 
lever,  worked  by  an  engine,  is  generally  used  in  considerable  works ;  but  as 
such  machines  are  only  in  the  possession  of  the  comparatively  few  who  require 
work  of  the  kind  to  be  well  and  expeditiously  done,  a  simple  and  cheaply-con* 
structed  instrument  for  the  purpose  becomes  an  important  appendage  to  the 
workshop ;  and  such  an  instument  we  here  present  to  the  reaider,  wliich  has 


been  hing  and  advantageously  employed  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Hill,  of  the  Westminster 
Road.  Fig.  1  shows  a  side  view  of  the  machine,  fastened  on  an  anvil  a,  by  a 
cutter -b«)lt  b.    Fig.  2,  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  same.     Fig.  3,  a  section  of  the 
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punching-hole,  showing  a  part  cut  out  for  the  pieces  to  fall  out;  pp  is  a  plate 
to  be  puuched ;  the  back  end  of  the  lower  part  of  b  is  furnished  with  a  T  piece, 
each  end  of  which  is  turned  up  and  tappea  for  the  reception  of  a  centre  screw. 
On  these  centre  screws  hangs  the  guide-arm  e,  whicn  is  also  T  shaped ;  the 
other  end  of  this  guide-arm  has  a  hole  c,  just  the  size  of  the  point  of  the  punch 
to  be  used  :  in  order  to  bring  this  hole  to  coincide  with  the  lower  one,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  lengthen  or  shorten  the  arm,  by  bending  it  a  little  more  or  less, 
and  turning  the  screws  a  little  either  way,  which  *must  be  granted  Is  much 
easier  than  adjusting  a  punch  sliding  in  square  holes,  guides,  &c.  Hie  set 
screws  are  also  fumiwed  with  a  nut  each,  to  set  them  fiut  when  adjusted.  The 
reason  for  making  it  so  long  is,  that  any  width  of  plate  may  come  inside  the 
holes.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  tuat  a  common  rod-punch  is  used  with 
its  point  only  filed  up  to  fit  the  hole. 

PURLINES.  Pieces  of  timber  extending  firom  one  end  of  a  roof  tA  the  other ; 
they  pass  under  the  middle  of  the  rafters,  which  they  support,  and  counteract 
their  tendency  to  sink  in  the  middle. 

PUITY.  A  cement  used  by  glaziers  for  fastening  window-glass  into  the 
frames ;  it  is 'used  also  by  carpenters  and  other  artizans  for  stopping  holes  in 
their  work :  it  is  made  by  kneading  whiting  and  linseed  oil  together  into  a  stiff 
paste ;  when  dry  it  is  very  hard  and  durable. 

PUTTY,  Powder  of.  An  oxide  of  tin,  much  used  in  polishing  glass  and 
other  hard  substances.  When  tin  is  melted  in  an  open  vessel,  its  surface  soon 
becomes  covered  with  a  grey  powder,  which  is  the  oxide  of  the  metal.  If 
the  heat  be  continued,  the  grey  assumes  a  yellow  tint,  which  is  then  called 
putty. 

PuZZOLANA.  A  kind  of  earth  thrown  out  of  volcanoes ;  it  is  of  rough, 
dusty,  granular  texture.  It  easily  melts  per  se ;  but  its  most  important  pro- 
perty consists  in  its  forming  a  cement,  when  mixed  with  one-third  of  its  weight 
of  lime  and  water,  which  hardens  very  suddenly,  and  is  more  durable  under 
water  than  any  other  cements. 

PYRITES.  Native  compounds  of  metal  with  sulphur.  The  principal  in 
this  country  are  the  sulphurets  of  iron,  called  martial  pyrites,  worked  for  the 
sake  of  the  sulphur  they  contain ;  the  sulphurets  of  copper  are  worked  for 
both  the  copper  and  the  sulphur  they  contain. 

PYROLIGNEOUS  ACID.    See  Acid  PraoLiaNBOVs. 

PYROMETER.  A  machine  contrived  to  measure  the  expansion  of  metals, 
and  other  bodies,  occasioned  by  heat.  Muschenbroeck  was  the  original  inven- 
tor of  the  pyrometer;  the  nature  and  construction  of  hu  instrument  may  be 
understood  firom  the  following  account. — If  we  suppose  a  small  bar  of  metal, 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in  length,  made  fast  at  one  of  its  extremities,  it  is 
obvious  that  if  it  be  dilated  by  heat  it  will  become  lengthened,  and  its  other 
extremity  will  be  pushed  forwards.  If  this  extremity  then  be  fixed  to  the  end 
of  a  lever,  the  other  end  of  which  is  furnished  with  a  pinion  adapted  to  a 
wheel,  and  if  this  wheel  move  a  second  pinion,  the  latter  a  third,  ana  so  on,  it 
will  be  evident  that  ^by  multiplying  wheels  and  pinions  in  this  manner,  the  last 
will  have  a  very  sensible  motion  ;  so  that  the  moveable  extremity  of  the  small 
bar  cannot  pass  over  the  hundredth  or  thousandth  part  of  a  line,  without  a  point 
of  the  circumference  of  the  last  wheel  passing  over  several  inches.  If  this 
circumference  then  have  teeth  fitted  into  a  pinion,  to  which  an  index  is  attached, 
this  index  will  make  several  revolutions,  when  the  dilation  of  the  bar  amounts 
only  to  a  quantity  altogether  insensible.  The  portions  of  this  revolution  may 
be  measured  on  a  dial  plate,  divided  into  equal  parts ;  and  by  means  of  the 
ratios  which  the  wheels  bear  to  the  pinions,  the  absolute  quantity  which  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  heat  may  have  expanded  the  small  bar  can  be  ascertained ;  or 
conversely,  by  the  dilatation  of  the  small  bar,  the  degree  of  heat  which  has  been 
applied  to  it  may  be  determined.  Such  is  the  construction  of  Muschenbroeck's 
pyrometer.  It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  a  small  cup  is  adapted  to  the  machine, 
in  order  to  receive  the  Uquid  or  liised  matters  subjected  to  experiment,  and  in 
which  the  bar  to  be  tried  is  immersed.  When  it  is  required  to  measure  by  this 
instrument  a  considerable  degree  of  heat,  such  as  that  of  boiling  oil  or  fused 
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nieta],  fiU  the  cup  with  the  matter  to  be  tried,  and  immerse  the  bar  of  iron  into 
it.  The  dilatation  of  the  bar,  indicated  by  the  index,  will  point  out  the  degree 
of  heat  it  has  assumed,  and  which  must  necessarily  be  equal  to  that  of  the 
matter  into  which  it  is  immersed.  This  machine  evidently  serves  to  determine 
the  ratio  of  the  dilatation  of  metals,  &c. ;  for  by  substituting  in  the  room  of  the 
pyrometric  bar  other  metallic  bars  of  the  same  length,  and  then  exposing  them 
to  an  equal  denee  of  heat,  the  ratios  of  their  dilatation  will  be  snown  by  the 
motion  of  the  index. 

The  most  celebrated  instrument  for  measuring  very  high  temperatures,  is  that 
invented  by  the  late  Mr.  Wedgwood,  founded  on  tne  principle,  that  clav  pro- 
gressively contracts  in  its  dimensions,  as  it  is  progressively  exposed  to  higher 
degrees  of  heat.     He  formed  white  porcelain  clay  into  small  cylindrical  pieces, 
in  a  mould,  which,  when  they  were  baked  in  a  dull  red  heat,  just  fitted  into  the 
opening  of  two  brass  bars,  fixed  to  a  brass  plate,  so  as  to  form  a  tapering  space 
between  them.    This  space  is  graduated,  and  the  farther  the  pyrometric  guoge 
can  enter  the  greater  heat  does  it  indicate.  The  limits  of  the  converging  scale  are 
five-tenths  of  an  inch  at  the  beginning  towards  the  opening,  and  three-tenths  at 
the  end,  or  towards  the  line  to  which  the  bars  converge.     The  next  thing  to  be 
done,  was  to  ascertain  and  establish  a  connexion  between  the  indications  of  his 
instrument  and  those  of  the  mercurial  thermometer;  to  accomplish  tlib,  he 
employed  a  heated  rod  of  silver,  of  which  he  measured  the  expansion.    The 
clay  piece  and  the  silver  rod  were  heated  in  a  muffle,  and  as  soon  as  the  muffle 
indicated  a  low  red  heat  it  was  drawn  forward  towards  the  door  of  the  oven ; 
and  its  own  door  being  then  nimbly  opened  by  an  assistant,  Mr.  Wedgwood 
pushed  the  silver  rod  as  far  as  it  would  go.    iBut  as  the  division  to  which  it 
reached  could  not  be  distinguished  in  that  ignited  state,  the  muffle  was  steadily  and 
cautiously  lifted  out,  and  left  to  cool.    When  the  muffle  was  sufficiently  cold  to  be 
examined,  the  degree  of  expansion  at  which  the  silver  stood  was  carefully  noted, 
and  the  degree  of  heat  shown  by  the  clay  pieces  was  measured  by  their  own 
guage ;  after  which,  the  whole  was  returned  into  the  oven,  and  exposed  to  a 
more  intense  heat,  in  order  to  obtain  another  point  of  correspondence  between 
the  two  scales ,  the  graduated  silver  rod  serving  as  an  intermediate  scale,  with 
which  Wedgwood*A  and  Fahrenheit's  might  be  readUy  compared.     The  first  of 
these  points  of  crmrefpondence  was  2^0  of  Wedgwood's,  to  1370**  of  Fahren- 
heit's; the  second  was  6^^  of  Wedgwood's,  to  1890*'  of  Fahrenheit's.     Hence, 
because  6^  —  24  «  4,  and  1890  —  1370  =  520,  it  appears,  that  an  interval 
of  4  degrees  oit  Mr.  Wedgwood's  instrument  is  equivalent  to  520  degrees  on 
that  of  Mr.  Fahronheit's,  and  consequently,  that  1  deme  of  the  former  equals 
1 30  of  the  latter,  and  the  zero  (or  o)  on  Wedgwood  s  scale  corresponds  with 
1077  and  a  fraction  on  Fahrenheit's.     Hence,  we  have  the  means  of  reducing 
the  degrees  at  any  point  of  one  scale,  to  the  corresponding  degrees  on  the 
other,  through  the  entire  range.      Mr.  Wedgwood's  instrument  includes  an 
extent  of  about  31,200  of  Fahrenheit's,  or  about  50  times  that  between  the 
freezing  and  boiling  points  of  mercury,  by  which  points  the  performances  of 
mercurial  thermometers  are  necessarily  limited.      Also,  if  we  conceive  Mr. 
Wedgwood's  scale  to  be  extended  downwards  below  his  zero,  as  Fahrenheit's  is 
supposed  to  extend  upwards  above  the  boiling  point  of  mercury,  the  freezing 
point  of  water  will  f^l  on  8^A2l,  or  somewhat  above  81*^  below  the  zero  of 
Wedgwood's  scale,  and  that  of  mercury  on  8**.596,  or  a  little  below  8^^ .  go 
that  the  distance  between  the  freezing  points  of  mercury  and  water  is  an  inter- 
val of  .175  of  a  degree  on  Wedgwood  s  scale;  8^  and  a  decimal  from  the  freezing 
point  of  water  to  complete  ignition ;  and  160**  is  the  highest  point  or  degree  ot 
heat  to  which  our  ingenious  philosopher  was  able  to  extend  his  observations. 

"  Since  dry  air,"  observes  Dr.  Ure,  "  augments  in  volume  three-eighths  for 
1 80  degrees,  and  since  its  progressive  rate  of  expansion  is  probably  uniform  by 
uniform  degrees  of  heat,  a  pyrometer  might  easuy  be  constructed  on  this  prin- 
ciple : — ^form  a  bulb  and  tube  of  platinum,  of  exactly  the  same  form  as  the 
thermometer,  and  connect  with  the  extremity  of  the  stem,  at  right  angles,  a 
glass  tube  of  uniform  calibre,  filled  with  mercury,  and  terminating  below  in  a 
recurved  bulb,  like  that  of  the  Italian  barometer.    Graduate  the  glass  tube  into 
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a  *eriM  of  ipaCM  fquivaleni  to  three-eightliB  of  Ihs  InUl  Tolume  of  the  capa- 
city of  th'e  platina  bulb,  with  three  fourthi  of  ib  ttem.  The  other  fourth  may 
be  lupposed  to  be  Utile  influenced  by  the  loarce  of  heat.  On  plunging  the 
biilb  eud  two-thirdi  of  the  stem  into  a  furnace,  the  dcpreuion  of  ihe  mercury 
will  indicate  the  deeree  of  heat.  As  the  movement  of  Ihe  column  will  he  very 
considerable,  it  willbe  scarcely  worth  while  t«  introduce  any  correction  for  tlie 
change  of  the  initial  volume  by  barometric  varialian  ;  or  the  initrument  might 
be  made  with  the  recurved  bulb  sealed,  ai  in  Profeetor  Lesalie't  differential  ther- 
momelere.  The  cIsm  tube  may  be  joined  by  fliiian  to  the  platina  tube.  Care 
^muit  be  taken  to  let  no  mercury  enter  the  platinum  hulb.  Should  there  be  a 
mechanical  difUculty  in  making  a  bulb  of  this  metal,  then  a  hollow  cylinder,  of 
half  an  inch  diameter,  with  a  platinum  stem,  like  that  of  a  tobacco  pipe, 
screwed  into  it,  wilt  suit  equally  well. 

A  very  convenient  pyrometer  for  ascertaining  the  relative  expaniibility  of  the 
Tarioui  metals  that  can  he  drawn  into  wire,  was  contrived  oy  Mr.  Gurney, 
which  he  employed  in  his  chemical  lectures.  It  is  repreBented  in  the  subjoined 
cut.     a  represents  a  wire  of  the  metal  to  be  examined,  attached  at  the  lower 


little  1 


e  ii  catried  to  the  uppermost,  whence  it  is  conducted  oi 


the  vessel,  and  over  a  small  central  wheel  6,  of  a  circular  graduated  scale,  and 
with  a  weight  c  tied  to  this  end  of  the  wire,  wliich  keeps  it  in  a  state  of  tension. 
Thus  prepared,  the  apparatus  is  immersed  in  a  vessel^of  water,  or  other  fluid, 
heated  to  the  desired  temperature  within  their  capability,  which  is  deteimined 
by  a  thermometer  placed  therein.  The  expansion  whioh  then  takes  place  is 
accurately  denoted  by  the  index  e  pointing  it  out  upon  the  graduated  circum- 
ference, the  index  turning  round  as  the  elongation  takes  place.  Upon  abstract- 
ing the  heat,  the  wire  contracts  and  draws  back  the  wheel  and  index  lo  its 
previous  position.  An  instrument  of  this  kind,  carefully  conslnicied,  and  with 
a  smaller  central  wheel  b,  would,  without  doubt,  show  the  expansibility  of  the 
ductile  metals  with  great  exactness,  and  very  satiBfactorily,  aa  the  wire  may  be 
of  ereal  length,  be  wound  round  a  large  number  of  pulleys,  so  aa  to  cause  an 


obvious  elongB 


PYROPHORUS.  An  artificial  product,  which  takes  fire  upon  exposure  to 
the  air,  and  hence  called  air-tinder.  It  is  prepared  from  alum  by  the  addition 
of  varioiu  inflammable  substances.  The  simplest  mode  of  preparing  it  is  to 
mix  three  parts  of  alum  with  one  of  wheat  flour,  and  calcine  them  in  a  phial  or 
maliraw,  until  the  hlue  flaoie  disappears ;  then  keep  it  in_  the  tame  pliial  till 
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cold,  well  stopped  with  a  good  cork.  In  this  powder  be  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  sulphoret  attracts  moisture  from  the  air,  and  generates  sufficient 
heat  to. kindle  tne  carbonaceous  matter  mingled  with  it 

PYROTECHNY  is,  properly  speaking,  the  science  which  teaches  the 
management  and  application  of  nre  in  various  operations ;  but  in  a  more  limited 
sense,  and  as  it  is  more  commonly  used,  it  refers  chiefly  to  the  composition, 
structure,  and  use  of  artificial  fireworks.  The  ingredients  are,  1.  saltpetre^ 
purified  for  the  purpose ;  2.  sulphur ;  and  3.  charcoal.  Gunpowder  is  likewise 
used  in  the  composition  of  fire  works,  being  first  ground,  or,  as  it  is  technically 
termed,  mealed.  Camphor  and  gum  benzoin  are  employed  as  ingredients  in 
odoriferous  fireworks.  The  proportions  of  the  material  differ  very  much  in 
different  fireworks,  and  the  utmost  care  and  precaution  are  necessary  in  the 
working  them  to  a  state  fit  for  use,  and  then  m  the  mixing.  In  this  work  we 
cannot  enter  on  the  subject  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  minuteness  to  4each  the 
method  of  manufacturing  fireworks,  and  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  a 
brief  notice  of  the  proportions  of  the  materials  in  some  of  the  more  common 
and  more  interesting  articles  in  use.  The  charges  for  sky-rockets  are  made  of 
saltpetre,  four  pounds ;  brimstone,  one  pound ;  and  charcoal,  one  pound  and  a 
hall ;  or  by  another  direction — saltpetre,  four  pounds ;  brimstone,  one  pound  and 
a  half;  charcoal,  twelve  ounces;  and  mealed  powder,  two  ounces.  These  pro- 
portions vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  rocket ;  in  rockets  of  four  ounces, 
mealed  powder,  saltpetre,  and  charcoal,  are  used  in  the  proportions  of  10,  2, 
and  1 ;  but  in  very  large  lockets,  the  proportions  are  saltpetre,  4 ;  mealed  pow- 
der and  sulphur,  1  each.  When  stars  ara  wanted,  camphor,  alcohol,  antimony, 
and  other  ingredients  are  required,  according  as  the  stars  are  to  be  blue,  white, 
&c.  In  some  cases  gold  and  silver  rain  is  required ;  then  brass-dust,  steel-dust, 
saw-dust,  &c.  enter  into  the  composition ;  hence  the  varieties  may  be  also  inde- 
finite. With  respect  to  colour,  sulphur  gives  a  blue,  camphor  a  white  or  pale 
colour ;  salipetre,  a  clear  white  yellow ;  sal-ammoniac,  a  green ;  antimony,  a 
reddish ;  resm,  a  copper  colour. 


Q. 


QUADRANGLE.     A  figure  containing  four  angles  and  four  sides. 

QUADRANT,  in  Geometry,  the  quarter  or  fourth  part  of  a  circle,  and 
therefore  containing  an  angle  of  90  degrees. 

QUADRANT  also  denotes  a  mathematical  and  optical  instrument,  of 
great  use  in  navigation  and  astronomy,  for  taking  the  altitude  of  the  sun  and 
stars. 

QUADRAT,  in  Printing,  is  a  piece  of  metal  cast  like  the  t}^e,  to  fill  up 
the  spaces  between  words ;  they  are  made  of  different  sizes,  called  by  the  space 
they  occupy,  as  m  quadrats,  n  quadrats,  &c. 

QUARRY.  A  cavity  or  opening  made  by  miners  in  rocky  ground,  firom 
which  are  procured  marble,  freestone,  slate,  limestone,  or  other  materials ;  one 
of  which,  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  is  represented  in  the  subjoined  cut ;  from 
whence  is  obtained  large  quantities  of  stone  for  the  London  pavements.  It  is 
of  essential  importance  that  such  works  should  be  situated  close  to  the  sea,  or  a 
river,  or  canal,  for  the  convenient  and  cheap  transport  of  the  heavy  product,  as 
it  is  the  cost  of  carriage  which  constitutes  its  chief  cost  The  mode  of  sepa- 
rating the  stone  from  the  rock  differs  according  to  its  natural  formation;  but  in 
grimuic  and  other  hard  rocks  of  continued  solidity,  the  process,  though  appa- 
rently difficult,  is  extremely  simple,  as  it  consists  chiefly  in  boring  holes  with 
various  instruments,  (which  have  been  described,  as  well  as  the  process,  under 
the  word  Blastino  ;)  then  ramming  into  the  hole  a  charge  of  gunpowder, 
laying  a  train  to  it,  firing  the  train,  and  retreating  to  a  distance  or  under  an 
overhanging  cliff  to  avoid  the  stones  which  are  thrown  up  by  the  explosion. 
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The  linle*  are  made  from  one  tn  thrsa  feet  in  depth,  and  generally  about  IJ 
inch  dianietiT ;  but  (hear,  bi  sell  a*  the  poution  and  direction  of  the  perfoivliuii. 
and  alio  the  charge  of  tlie  powder,  are  nikgeet  to  the  (kill  and  diMretion  of  the 
miner.  The  mlei  by  which  he  ii  guided  are,  to  direct  the  effort  of  the  explo- 
aion  to  a  port  of  the  rock  which  ia  mart  eauly  diaplaced,  and  to  praportion  the 
charge  to  the  el&ct  rehired,  ao  aa  to  ihake  and  looaen  a  larger  poi^  rather 


lliaii  to  blow  out  a  let*  quantity.  The  daneer  of  beating  the  tampine  barwiUi 
iron  iDoU  in  hard  rock,  and  the  many  dreadful  accident!  that  frequently  happen 
in  Ibia  operation,  have  led  to  llie  introduction  of  contrivnnces  to  dimuiih  the 
risk ;  but  though  some  of  tbeae  have  been  well  adapted  for  the  puipose.  yet,  aa 
lliey  occaiian  a  little  more  trouble,  they  have  not  oeen  generally  adopted  by 
the  miner.  The  limpleit  and  beit  precaution  agninit  danger,  i>  to  have  the  nail 
of  copper,  iiiilead  of  irani  but  ai  llie  former  is  not  to  eaiily  made  or  repaired 
by  llie  amiths  on  a  mine  aa  the  luller,  they  art  not  a«  well  liked  by  the  workmen. 
Another  mode  of  preventing  danger  in  tamping,  ii  by  employing  substances 
to  confine  the  gunpowder  which  require  little  or  no  force  in  beating  thrm  into 
the  hole ;  and  a*  dry  land  will  often  aerve  the  purpose  if  the  rock  it  not  verj- 
hard,  it  may  be  aometimel  uied;  but  there  are  many  cases  in  mines  where  It 
will  not  succeed,  and  therefore  it  ii  aeldom  attempted.  A  better  gut:>tBiice  lo 
cuiitine  gunpowder  in  holes,  ia  good  tough  clay,  and  ihia  will  a 


a  where  aand  will  fail,  particularly  in  wet  ground,  c 
clined  upwards;  it  will  produce  the  proper  effect  in    " 


n  boles  that  a 


ir  the  men  could  be  induced  to  a 
many  lives. 

An  initrument,  denominated  by  the  inventor,  the  "Mmer'i  Snftly  Fiat,"  was 
patented  in  1831  by  Mr.  Bickford,  of  Tucking  Mill,  Cornwall  j  which  may  be 
briefly  deacribed  a*  conaistinR  of  a  miniile  cylinder  of  gunpowder,  or  other 
suilable  explosive  mixture,  enclosed  within  a  hempen  cord,  which  is  first  twisted 
in  a  peculiar  kind  of  machine,  then  countered  or  overlaid  to  strengthen  it,  after- 
wards varnished  with  a  mixticre  of  tar  and  resin,  to  preserve  the  combuitible 
matter  from  (be  effects  of  moisture,  and  finally  coated  with  whitening,  or  other 
light  pulverulent  matter,  toprevent  the  varnish  from  sticking  to  the  fingers,  o 

the  fuses  to  one  another.    These  ftiaei ' —  '' -r^.-..--—   .-t 

jndiciouily  and  accurately  prepared,  i 
utility  ill  mining  operations. 

For  fii^tating  the  fiperalion  of  boring  rocks,  a  pelent  has  lately  been  b 
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out  in  the  United  States  of  America,  which  is  thus  described  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Franklhi  Iiudtute.  *'  A  frame  is  made,  in  the  centre  of  which  an  iron  shaft 
or  rod  is  caused  to  rise  and  fall  vertically  between  friction  rollers,  so  placed  as 
to  keep  it  in  its  position.  In  the  lower  end  of  this  shaft,  a  socket  is  formed,  to 
receive  drills  oi  different  sizes.  Provision  is  made  for  placing  the  machine 
vertically,  by  sliding  pieces  upon  each  of  its  four  legs,  which  serve  to  lengthen 
them  as  may  be  necessary.  The  apparatus  for  working  the  shaft  up  and  down, 
is  formed  as  follows:  a  circular  plate  of  iron,  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  has  a 
hole  in  its  centre,  provided  with  a  socket  adapted  to  the  iron  rod  or  shaf^  and 
capable  of  being  secured  at  any  part  of  it,  so  that  the  plate  will  stand  horizon- 
tally. At  a  little  distance  from  the  periphery  of  this  plate,  an  iron  spindle 
crosses  the  frame ;  upon  this  spindle  are  liflers,  which,  as  it  is  turned  by  a 
crank,  come  in  contact  with  the  lower  side  of  the  plate,  and  raise  the  shaft ; 
friciion  rollers  are  contained  within  the  lifters,  to  cause  them  to  slide  easily  upon 
the  plate,  and  their  action  is  so  managed  as  to  produce  a  small  revolution  of  the 
plate,  and  consequentlv  of  the  driU,  at  every  lift*' 

The  term  quarry  is  likewise  given  to  a  variety  of  neatly  formed  bricks,  tiles, 
and  stones,  with  very  level  surraces,  and  of  diversified  colours ;  which  are  em- 
ployed ill  many  parts  of  England,  as  well  as  other  countries,  for  making  plain 
and  ornamental  flooring.  The  perforated  tiles  employed  in  malt-kilns,  some 
kinds  of  drying  stoves,  and  for  various  other  uses,  receive  this  denomination. 
An  improvement  in  the  construction  of  quarries,  applicable  to  kilns  for  drying 
malt,  wheat,  and  other  grain,  was  lately  patented  by  Mr.  Henry  Pratt,  (a  gentle- 
man of  great  skill  and  knowledge  in  such  subjects,)  of  Bilston,  in  Staffordshire ; 
the  peculiarities  of  which  may  be  thus  briefly  explained.  Instead  of  the  usual 
conical  openings,  terminating  in  small  circular  ai)ertures  in  the  flooring  of  grain 
kilns,  Mr.  Pratt  forms  his  quarries  for  such  purposes  of  cast-iron,  in  pre- 
ference to  baked  clay,  having  oblong  slots  or  openings  at  the  tops  of  rectan- 
gular tapering  holes,  which  are  designed  for  the  escape  of  the  heated  air.  Ho 
casts  his  quarries  with  strengthening  bars  projecting  from  their  lower  sides,  and 
these  bars  form  the  sides  of  the  tapering  cnannels,  as  well  as  give  sufllicient 
strength  with  a  less  quantity  of  material  than  is  required  when  the  quarries 
are  made  of  an  uniform  thickness. 

QUARTATION.  An  operation  by  which  the  quantity  of  one  thing  is 
made  equal  to  the  fourth  part  of  the  quantity  of  another  thing.  Thus,  when  gold 
alloyed  with  silver  is  to  be  parted,  we  are  obliged  to  facilitate  the  action  of  the 
aquafortis  by  reducing  the  quantity  of  the  former  of  these  metals  to  one-fourth 
part  of  the  whole  mass ;  which  is  done  by  sufiicientlv  increasing  the  quantity 
of  the  silver,  if  it  be  necessary.  This  operation  is  called  quartation,  ana  is  pre- 
paratory to  the  parting ;  and  even  many  authors  extend  this  name  to  the  opera- 
tion of  parting. 

QUAkTZ.  a  mineral  of  the  flint  genus,  which  is  divided  into  five  suh- 
8])ecies  by  Professor  Jameson ;  namely,  the  amethyst,  the  rock-crystal,  milk 
quartz,  common  quartz,  and  prase. 

QUICKLIME.  A  hot  caustic  substance,  employed  in  the  composition  of 
mortar  for  buildings ;  by  farmers,  as  a  manure ;  by  bleachers,  tanners,  sugar- 
bakers,  soap-boilers,  and  iron-masters,  in  the  preparation  of  various  manufac- 
tures ;  and  also  in  medicine.  Quicklime  is  obtained  from  chalk,  marble,  lime- 
stone, oyster-shells,  &c.  by  expelling  from  them,  by  means  of  heat,  the  carbonic 
acid  and  water  with  which  tney  are  combined.  The  quantity  of  quicklime 
obtained  from  a  ton  of  limestone,  if  weighed  when  hot  from  the  kiln,  is  on  an 
average,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Bishop  Watson,  1 1  cwt.  I  qr.  4  lb.  By 
exposure  to  the  air  also,  a  ton  of  quicklime  acquires  daily  the  additional  weight 
of  about  one  twentieth  part  of  itself,  for  the  first  five  or  six  days  after  it  is 
drawn ;  and  therefore,  the  earlier  it  is  used  the  better.  Quicklime,  to  be  reserved 
for  chemical  or  medicinal  uses,  should  be  kept  in  bottles  well  stopped. 

QUICK-MATCH.  A  combustible  preparation,  formed  of  cotton  strands, 
drawn  into  length,  and  dipped  into  a  boiling  composition  of  vinegar  saltpetre, 
and  mealed  powder.  After  this  immersion,  it  is  taken  out  hot,  and  laid  in  a 
trough,  wliere  some  mealed  powder,  moistened  with  spirits  of  wine,  is  thoroughly 
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incorporated  into  the  twists  of  the  cotton,  by  rolling  it  about  therein.  They  are 
afterwards  taken  out  separately,  drawn  through  mealed  powder,  and  nung 
upon  a  line  to  dry.     They  are  then  fit  for  service. 

QUICKSILVER.     Sqb  Mercury. 

QUILLS.  The  largest  feathers  taken  from  the  wings  of  geese,  swans,  crows, 
and  other  birds.  The  different  qualities  are  denominated  according  to  the  order 
in  which  they  are  fixed  in  the  wmg;  the  second  and  third  quills  being  the  best 
for  writing,  as  they  have  the  largest  and  roundest  barrels.  Crow-quills  are 
chiefly  used  for  drawing.  The  goose-quills  are  those  in  general  use  for  writing. 
These  are  cleansed  and  hardened  by  placing  them  one  by  one  in  a  clear  fire,  so 
as  to  soften  them  merely,  and  then  drawn  under  an  iron  edge,  which  nearly 
flattens  them  for  the  instant,  but  they  immediately  after  return  to  their  cylin- 
drical figure. 

QUININE.  A  vegetable  alkali  obtained  from  cinchona  (bark.)  It  U  pro- 
cured by  the  following  process :  a  pound  of  bruised  bark  is  boiled  in  a>)oui  a 
Dillon  of  water,  containing  three  fluid  drachms  of  sulphuric  acid.  A  similar 
decoction  is  repeated  with  about  half  the  quantity  of  liquid,  and  so  on  till  all 
the  soluble  matter  is  extracted.  The  decoctions  are  then  mixed  together  and 
strained,  when  powdered  slaked  lime  is  added  in  a  proportion  somewnat  greater 
than  necessary  to  saturate  the  acid;  the  precipitate  tnat  ensues,  a  mixture  of 
quinine  and  sulphate  of  lime^  is  collected,  dried,  and  boiled  for  some  minutes  in 
strong  alcohol,  which  is  then  decanted  while  still  hot,  and  fresh  portions  succes 
sively  added  for  the  repetition  of  the  same  operation,  until  it  ceases  to  act  on 
the  residuum,  which  is  then  merely  sulphate  of  lime.  The  different  alcoholic 
solutions  are  then  put  into  a  vessel,  and  considerably  evaporated;  during  which, 
and  especially  on  cooling,  transparent  plates  of  quinine  are  deposited.  It  is 
very  insoluble  in  water,  and  its  taste  is  very  hitter.  It  unites  with  the  acids, 
forming  crystallizable  salts.  The  sulphate  is  of  a  dull  white  colour,  silky  and 
flexible :  it  is,  like  the  alkali,  soluble  in  alcohol ;  and  bums  away  without  leaving 
any  residuum.     M.  Pelletier  and  Caventon  state  its  component  parts  to  be 

Quinine 100 

Sulphuric  acid 10.9147 

The  acetate  is  remarkable  for  the  manner  in  which  it  crystallizes.  Its 
crystals  are  flat  needles  of  a  pearly  lustre  grouped  in  silky  bundles,  or  in 
stars. 


R. 


RACE.  The  canal  along  which  the  water  is  conveyed  to  and  from  a  water 
wheel. 

RACK.  A  straight  bar,  which  has  teeth  or  cogs  similar  to  those  on  a 
toothed  wheel. 

RADICAL.  That  which  is  considered  as  constituting  the  distinguishing 
part  of  an  acid,  by  its  union  with  the  acidifying  principle,  or  oxygen,  which  is 
common  to  all  acids.     Thus  sulphur  is  the  radical  of  sulphuric  acid. 

RADIUS.  In  Geometry,  the  semi-diameter  of  a  circle,  or  a  ri^ht  line  drawn 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  It  is  implied  in  the  definition  of  a  circle; 
and  it  is  apparent,  from  its  construction,  that  all  the  radii  of  the  same  circle 
are  equal.  The  radius  is  sometimes  called,  in  Trigonometry,  the  sinus  lotus, 
or  whole  sine. 

RAFT.  A  float  formed  of  an  assemblage  of  pieces  of  timber  fastened  together, 
for  the  convenience  of  transporting  them  without  dispersion ;  or  fur  sustaining 
goods  in  transport ;  and  sometimes  for  the  saving  of  the  lives  of  persons  shi  p  wrecked . 
A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Harrington  took  out  a  patent  for  a  raft  for  transporting 
timber;  tlie  construction  of  which  is  described  in  the  specification  to  be  as 
follows : — ^The  keel,  stem-post,  and  lowest  timbers  of  the  ribs,  are  to  be  formed 
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and  put  together  according  to  the  usual  way  of  constructing  an  ordinary  ship. 
To  form  the  bottom,  balk  timbers  are  to  be  laid  together,  side  by  side,  length- 
ways of  the  vessel;  and  athwart  these,  others  are  to  be  closely  laid,  cutting  meir 
ends  to  suit  the  figure,  then  bracing  the  upper  and  lower  timbers  together.  In 
this  manner  the  lower  parts  or  the  vessel  are  to  be  formed,  by  packing  the 
timbers  crosswise  closely,  and  connecting  them  by  bolts  and  screws,  leaving 
proper  spaces  open  for  slipping  in  the  masts.  In  the  upper  part  of  this  raft, 
suitable  berths  and  cabins  are  to  be  provided  for  the  navigators ;  the  outside  is 
to  be  planked  all  over,  and  caulked,  pitched,  and  tarred  in  the  usual  manner ; 
the  masts  and  rigging  are  also  to  be  of  the  ordinary  kind.  This  account  is 
undoubtedly  descriptive  of  a  method  of  constructing  a  good  mercantile  reSt, 
but  the  novelty  of  the  principle  of  its  construction  we  do  not  discover. 

Much  ingenuity  has  been  exercised  in  the  construction  of  life-rafts  in  cases 
of  shipwreck,  amongst  which  we  may  notice  that  of  Mr.  Canning,  constructed 
of  water  barrels  and  spars,  so  arranged  that  the  parties  on  board  are  suspended 
on  a  platform  high  above  the  water  to  a  horizontal  yard-arm,  preserved  and 
supported  in  thai  position  by  cross  spars,  to  which  are  attached  the  floating 
barrels. 

RAFTERS,  in  Building,  are  pieces  of  timber,  which,  standing  in  pairs 
on  the  railing  piece,  meet  in  an  angle  at  the  top,  and  form,  as  it  were,  the  ribs 
of  the  roof. 

RAGSTONE.  A  species  of  blue  stone  with  a  sharp  grit,  employed  for 
sharpening  knives  and  coarse  instruments  upon.  It  is  abundant  in  Kent,  at 
Newcastle,  in  Northumberland,  and  at  Rowley,  in  StaiTordshire. 

RAILWAY  or  Ilailroad,  and  Tramroad;  are  narrow  tracks  of  rails,  or 
plates  of  iron,  wood,  or  other  tenacious  material,  made  with  very  smooth  or 
level  surfaces,  and  laid  down  with  great  solidity  and  truth,  to  the  required 
planes ;  so  that  the  wheels  of  carriages  may  meet  with  the  least  resistance 
that  is  practicable  in  rolling  over  them,  and  thus  reduce,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  power  required  to  move  a  given  load;  or  to  move  the  greatest 
load  by  a  given  power ;  or  to  move  a  given  load  at  the  highest  velocity.  Rail 
and  tramroads,  nowever,  form  only  one  part  of  the  machinery  of  transport ; 
the  carriages  which  roll  over  them  are  expressly  designed  and  fitted  for  that 
peculiar  office,  and  are  also  an  essential  part  of  the  same  mechanism.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  our  intention  to  separate  them  (as  is  usually  done,)  into  distinct 
subjects,  but  to  treat  of  them  in  their  combined  and  only  useful  state.  For 
the  same  reasons  we  shall  include,  under  this  article,  descriptive  accounts  of  the 
various  locomotive  carriages  for  the  common  road;  because  these  machines 
require  only  a  slight  alteration  in  the  tire  of  their  wheels,  to  adapt  them  to 
railways :  and  those  of  our  readers  who,  for  want  of  sufficient  consideration  of 
the  subject,  may  have  formed  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  their  capabilites, 
owing  to  their  sluggish  pace  in  passing  over  loose  or  hilly  ground,  would 
be  amazed  at  the  velocity  of  motion  and  power  of  draught  they  would  achieve,  if 
transferred  to  a  railway.  It  has  been  ascertained,  that  the  resistance  to  the 
motion  of  a  carriage  upon  a  good  railway,  is  not  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  that 
upon  a  well-made  common  road ;  consequently,  a  carriage  that  is  capable  of 
merely  dragging  itself  along  the  latter,  would  draw  many  times  its  own  weight 
at  a  much  greater  velocity  on  the  former. 

The  ardour  and  spirit  with  which  the  people,  not  only  of  our  own  favoured 
country,  but  those  of  Europe,  and  the  more  enlightened  portion  of  those  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  have  set  about  improving  their  internal  communica- 
tions, by  the  adoption  of  iron  railroads,  render  every  circumstance  relating  to 
them,  that  has  in  the  slightest  degree  contributed  to  their  present  excellence,  an 
object  of  deep  interest ;  not  only  to  the  philosopher  and  the  mechanic,  but  to 
the  thinking  part  of  the  public  generally.  The  two  former  are  quite  sensible 
that,  notwitfistanding  all  tnat  has  been  effected,  much  more  is  left  that  wiU  be 
accomplished;  and  that  only  a  little  more  practical  experience  is  requisite,  to 
enable  us  to  double  our  present  locomotive  power.  Viewing  the  subject  in  this 
light,  it  is  our  intention  to  give  an  historical  account  of  all  the  numerous  inven- 
tions that  have  any  bearing  upon  tlie  subject,  and  especially  such  as  have  been. 


*> 
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or  are  now,  protected  by  patent-ri^ht;  in  order.  First,  that  engineers  and  inFen- 
ton  may  be  informed  of  the  precise  nature  and  extent  of  those  improvements 
for  which  exclusive  privileges  have  been  fairly  acquired  by  patentees ;  Second^ 
tliat  the  inventions  of  the  latter  may  be  fostered  and  encouraged  by  public  adop- 
tion, as  far  as  they  may  be  meritonous  and  beneficial ;  Thirds  that  such  propo- 
sitions as  are  eiToneous  in  principle,  or  inefficient  in  operation,  may  be  corrected 
and  improved  upon  ;  Fourthy  that  "  honour  may  be  given  to  those  to 
whom  honour  is  due ;"  for  in  this  line  of  invention  there  has  been  an  unusual 
degree  of  deceitful  quackery,  and  consequently  of  gross  injustice  to  original 
inventors;  to  right  whom,  in  the  public  estimation,  no  other  advocacy  is 
necessary,  than  a  simple  chrondogiccU  statement  of  public  documents,  the 
autliencity  of  which  is  unquestionable,  and  which  we  propose  to  give  in  the 
following  pages. 

The  earliest  account  we  have  of  the  introduction  of  railways,  is  in  the  *'  Life  of 
the  Lord  Keeper  North,"  from  which  it  appears  that  about  the  year  1670,  they  were 
made  use  of  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  for  transporting  coals  from  the  mines  to  the 
shipping  in  the  river  Tyne.  At  that  time,  coat  came  generally  into  use  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  wood  fuel  in  London,  and  other  places  to  which  there  were  easy  means 
of  transport  by  sea.  But  the  greatest  difficulties  were  experienced  at  the  mines  in 
conveying  the  coals  from  them  to  the  ships  in  the  Tyne.  Previous  to  the  erec- 
tion of  these  railways,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  occupiers  of  the  mines, 
to  employ  five  or  six  hundred  horses  and  carts  each,  in  the  same  traffic.  It 
therefore  became  an  object  of  vast  importance  to  adopt  some  plan  of  reducing 
the  very  great  expense  incurred  m  the  keeping  of  so  many  horses  and  drivers, 
wear  and  tear  of  carts,  and  the  making  and  repairing  of  roads.  After  giving 
the  subject  much  consideration,  wooden  rails,  consisting  of  straight  pieces  of 
timber,  were  laid  down  and  embedded  in  the  road.  These  were  found  so  advan- 
tageous at  Newcastle,  that  they  were  speedily  copied  at  other  mining  districts', 
and  remained  in  use  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  llie  mode  of  con- 
structing these  rude  railways  has  been  thus  described.  *'  Plots  or  slips  of 
ground,  of  the  breadth  required  for  the  railway,  were  marked  out,  extending 
om  the  pits  to  the  river,  and  either  leased  or  purchased  by  the  owners  of  the 
coal  works.  In  some  cases  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  a  considerable 
variation  from  the  direct  line,  in  order  to  obviate  the  inequalities  of  the  ground, 
and  to  obtain  the  most  regular  and  easy  descent.  And  in  other  cases,  where 
these  inequalities  were  inconsiderable,  the  roads  were  carried  straight  forward, 
and  a  regular  slope  obtained  by  embankments  and  cutting.  After  the  ground 
had  been  levelled  and  smoothed,  as  in  the  formation  of  an  ordinary  road, 
sleepers,  composed  of  large  logs  of  wood,  and  cut  into  lengths  corresponding 
with  the  breadth  of  the  road,  were  laid  across  it,  at  short  distances,  and  firmly 
bedded  into  it,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  and  keeping  fast  the  rails  on  which 
the  waggon-wheels  were  to  run.  The  rails  were  connected  end  to  end,  forming 
two  continued  lines,  running  in  a  parallel  direction  on  each  side  of  the  road, 
and  crossing  the  large  logs  at  each  of  their  extremities  which  formed  the  foun- 
dation for  them  to  rest  upon,  and  to  which  they  were  nailed,  or  otherwise  secured, 
to  keep  them  in  their  places.  These  rails  were  of  course  very  imperfect,  and 
were  rapidly  worn  away,  or  broken,  by  the  continued  friction  of  the  wheels  upon 
them.  In  order  to  repair  or  reconnect  them  when  their  continuity  or  evenness 
was  destroved,  slips  or  pieces  of  timber  of  a  smaller  scantling  were  laid  over  the 
dilapidated  portions ;  and  the  strength  which  the  latter  thus  derived,  led  to  the 
introduction  of  double-rails  throughout  the  line ;  and  this  improvement  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  term  of  a  *'  double-way,"  in  contradistinction  of  the  former  plan, 
afterwards  denominated  the  *'  single-way."  The  advantages  of  the  double-way 
chieflv  consisted  \\\  the  circumstance  that  the  upper,  or  covering  rail,  might  be 
completely  worn  out  and  renewed,  without  destroying  or  materially  disturbing 
the  substructure.  The  annexed  description  of  these  double-ways  is  obtained 
from  Mr.  Wood's  valuable  work  on  railways.  The  subjoined  figure  exhibits  a 
side  elevation,  a  a  are  the  rails  fastened  aown  upon  tne  cross  sleepers  bbbb, 
similar  to  those  of  the  single-way  (which  it  represents)  ;  6  a  the  upper  rails  laid 
upon  the  otlicr,  and  firmly  secured  to  them  by  wooden  pins,  in  the  same  manner 
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as  the  other  are  fastened  to  the  sleepers.  In  the  single  way,  the  joinings  of 
the  rails  are  necessarily  upon  a  sleeper,  as  shown  at  cc;  but  in  the  double-way 
it  is  not  so,  for,  being  fastened  down  upon  the  surface  of  the  under  rail, 


which  in  every  part  presents  a  proper  bearing,  they  can  be  secured  any  wh 
upon  \i\  dd  show  the  joinings  of  the  upper  rail,  which  are  midway  between 


ere 
the 


sleepers,  but  which  can  be  raised  at  pleasure.  This  prevents  the  under  rail  from 
being  destroyed  by  the  frequent  perforation  of  the  pin-holes  in  receiving  the 
upper  or  wearing  rail,  and  saves  the  waste  of  timber  occasioned  by  use  of  the 
single-way. 

Tlie  sleepers  in  this  description  of  road  were  generally  formed  of  young  sap- 
lings, or  strong  branches  of  the  oak,  obtained  by  thinning  the  plantations,  and 
were  six  feet  long  by  five  or  six  inches  in  thickness,  and  about  the  same  breadth. 
At  their  first  introduction,  the  under  rail  was  of  oak,  and  afterwards  of  fir, 
mostly  six  feet  long,  reaching  across  three  sleepers,  each  two  feet  apart,  and 
about  five  inches  broad  on  the  surface,  by  four  or  five  inches  in  depth.  The 
upper  rail  was  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  almost  always  made  of  beech  or  plane 
tree.  The  surface  of  the  ground  being  formed  pretty  even,  for  about  six  feet 
in  width  from  the  pits  to  the  staiths,  or  the  whole  length  of  the  intended  rail- 
road, or  '*  waggon-way,"  as  it  was  termed,  the  sleepers  were  then  laid  down 
two  feet  apart,  and  the  under  rail  properly  secured  to  them.  The  ashes  or  material 
forming  the  surface  of  the  ground,  were  then  beat  firmly  against  the  surface  of 
the  rail,  which  was  thus  strengthened  and  made  more  rigid.  Tlie  upper  rail 
was  then  placed  upon  the  other,  and  firmly  bound  down  by  the  pins  or  pegs 
of  wood,  ^i 

This  combination  had  many  very  obvious  advantages  over  the  single-rail;  for, 
independentof  the  waste  of  timber  before  alluded  to,  the  destruction  of  the  sleepers 
in  the  single-rail  by  the  feet  of  the  draught-horses  was  considerable.  The 
double-rail,  by  increasing  the  height  of  the  surface  whereon  the  carriages  travelled, 
allowed  the  inside  of  the  road  to  be  filled  up  with  ashes  or  stone  to  tlie  under  side 
of  the  upper  rail,  and  consequently  above  the  level  of  the  sleepers,  which  thus 
secured  them  from  the  action  of  the  feet  of  the  horses.  Thjs  description  of 
railroad  appears  to  have  continued  in  use  for  a  considerable  period  of  time, 
especially  amongst  the  collieries  of  Durham  and  Northumberland. 

The  waggons  made  use  of  were  pretty  nearly  on  the  present  construction,  but 
sufficiently  large  to  contain  several  tons  of  coal ;  the  wheels,  called  rollers  by 
some  authors,  were  exceedingly  low,  the  smoothness  of  the  road  rendering 
high  wheels  unnecessary.  An  ordinary  horse,  on  these  roads,  drew  three  tons 
of  coals  without  difficulty  to  the  driver.  Where  any  declivity  more  than  usually 
steep  occurred,  it  was  termed  a  run ;  and  whilst  on  it,  the  progress  of  the  waggons  . 
was  retarded  and  regulated  by  a  species  of  crooked  lever  or  brake,  managed  by 
the  driver,  and  attached  to  the  waggon.  It  is  stated  by  some  authors,  that 
these  wooden  rails  were  subsequently  improved  upon  by  making  ledges  at  their 
sides,  to  prevent  the  waggons  from  going  out  of  their  tracks ;  a  form  which 
was  subsequently  given  to  them  in  cast-iron,  and  termed  iram-platet,  hereafter 
described.  To  avoid  descending  the  steep  declivities  from  the  high  banks  at 
Newcastle  to  the  river,  staiths  or  high  platforms  are  erected,  projecting  over  the 
river,  and  so  as  to  be  nearly  level  with  the  banks ;  whence  the  coaJ  waggons 
are  run  by  a  very  slightly  inclined  plane  on  to  these  staiths,  and  there  dis- 
charged through  shoots  or  spouts,  eitner  directly  into  the  holds  of  ships  moored 
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underneath,  or  info  capacious  intermediate  reservoirs  conveniently  planned  for 
the  subsequent  loading  of  ships. 

In  most  cases  the  wooden  railroads,  from  the  mine  tq  the  place  of  shipment, 
were  made  so  aa  to  follow  very  nearly  the  undulations  of  the  country  over 
A'hich  they  passed ;  excepting  only  here  and  there  at  very  steep  ascents ;  and 
for  a  long  period  of  time  no  attempts  were  made  to  counteract  the  rapid  descent 
of  the  carriages  down  the  declivities,  except  by  means  of  brakes,  which,  depend- 
ing wholly  upon  the  strength  and  dexterity  of  the  waggoners,  often  failed,  and 
were  productive  of  many  sad  accidents.  Sometimes,  owing  to  the  state  of  the 
weather,  the  rails  became  so  slippery,  as  to  render  a  suspension  of  the  work 
unavoidable.  Frequently,  where  very  steep  descents  occurred,  and  a  train  of 
wagffons  were  left  on  the  declivity,  owing  to  an  obstruction  caused  by  the 
weatner,  the  falling  of  a  shower  of  rain  would  release  all  the  waggons  together, 
and  they  would  descend  by  their  own  gravity.  Under  such  circumstances,  men 
were  employed  to  draw  ropes  across  the  line  of  road  to  arrest  their  progress  ; 
and  if  this  were  effected  before  the  momentum  became  considerable,  any  very 
great  damage  was  thus  prevented;  but  if  the  momentum  were  sufficient  to 
break  the  ropes,  serious  disaster  resulted.  When  cast-iron  wheels  were  first 
introduced,  tney  were  only  used  for  the  fore*axle,  the  wooden  wheels  being 
retained  on  the  hind-axle,  from  the  idea  that  the  brake  could  only  be  applied 
effectively  to  the  wooden  wheels.  At  leneth  it  was  contrived,  by  an  extension 
of  the  lever,  to  apply  &  brake  to  the  metallic ;  and  then  all  the  foiur  wheels  were 
made  of  iron.  The  next  improvement  was  the  adoption  of  iron  for  wood, 
which  alone  enabled  the  horse  to  take  double  his  previous  load.  This 
change  was  not  first  introduced  at  Newcastle,  as  is  generally  supposed,  but  at 
the  iron-works  of  Colebrook-dale,  in  Shropshire,  about  the  year  1767.  Our 
authority  for  this  statement  is  derived  from  the  reports  of  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  subject  of  roads  ana  carriages.  It  occurs  inci- 
dentally in  a  letter  to  the  Committee,  from  the  ingenious  Homblower,  the 
nvaland  contemporary  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Watt;  who  observes:  "  Railways 
have  been  in  use  in  this  kingdom  time  out  of  mind,  and  they  were  usually 
formed  of  scantlings  of  good  sound  oak,  laid  on  sills  or  sleepers  of  the  same 
timber,  and  pinned  together  with  the  same  stuff.  But  the  proprietors  of 
Colebrook-dale  Iron  Works,  a  very  respectable  and  opulent  company  eventually 
determined  to  cover  these  oak  rails  with  cast-iron,  not  altogether  at  a  necea- 
sary  expedient  of  improvement,  but  in  part  as  a  weU-digested  measure  of  economy 
in  support  of  their  trade.  From  some  adventitious  circumstances,  (which  I  need 
not  take  time  to  relate,)  the  price  of  pigs  became  very  low,  and  their  works  being 
of  great  extent,  in  order  to  keep  the  furnaces  on,  they  thought  it  would  be  the 
best  means  of  stocking  their  pigs,  to  lay  them  on  the  wooden  railways,  as  it 
would  help  to  pay  the  interest  by  reducing  the  repairs  of  the  rails ;  and  if  iron 
should  take  any  sudden  rise,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  them  up,  and 
send  them  away  as  pigs. 

**  But  these  scanthngs  of  iron  (as  I  may  call  them)  were  not  such  as  those  which 
are  now  laid  in  some  places ;  they  were  about  five  feet  lone,  four  inches  broad, 
and  one  inch  and  a  quarter  thick,  with  three  holes,  by  whicn  they  were  fastened 
to  the  rails,  and  very  complete  it  was  both  in  design  and  execution.  Hence  it 
was  not  difficult,  if  two  persons  on  horseback  should  meet  on  this  road,  for  either 
to  turn  his  horse  out  of  the  road,  which,  on  the  railways  now  introduced,  would 
be  attended  with  some  serious  doubt  as  to  the  consequences.  But  it  would  be 
impossible  on  the  best  railways  to  afford  that  facility  of  travelling  which  we  now 
enjoy  on  a  spacious  well-managed  road ;  and  in  my  opinion  would  prove  of 
greater  detriment  than  all  the  obstacles  we  have  to  deplore  in  the  present  un- 
comfortable state  of  the  roads."  We  have  extended  our  extract  from  Mr. 
Homblower *s  letter  thus  far,  to  show,  that  however  inadmissible  the  employment 
of  edge-rails  or  tiumed-up  tram-plates  are  on  the  public  roads,  the  same  objection 
or  difficulty  of  travelling  does  not  apply  to  the  "  scantlings  of  iron  "  employed 
at  Colebrook-dale ;  on  which  point  we  shall  hereafter  have  some  remarks  to 
make. 

Tlie  introduction  of  metallic  surfaces  to  the  wooden  rails  was,  however,  at 
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firtt  productive  of  Mnoui  evils ;  for  the  reaiatance  or  adhesion  to  the  nirfBce  in 
descending  inclined  planes  iras  (hereby  so  much  reduced,  that  the  ordinary 
brake  was  found  to  be  quite  ineffective  in  counteiacting  the  force  of  gravity. 
Recourse  vu  therefore  lisd  to  the  double  or  self-acting  inclined  planes,  by 
which  At  turpU*  force  cf  graoilg  of  the  load  deicendtHg  one  plane  teat 
tmployrd  to  drag  up  ih»  emplg  v>aggoia  on  th*  aicendiiy  ptane.  At  this  period 
of  time  the  steam-engiae  vrai  employed  in  raising  mineral  from  the  pits  by 
means  of  ropes  coQed  round  barrels  i  the  application,  therefore,  of  a  similar 
process  to  the  raising  of  a  train  of  loaded  waggona  up  an  inclined  plane  became 
obvious,  and  was  eztensirely  adopted  in  the  north  of  England. 

The  introduction  of  eut-iron  plates,  having  an  upright  ledge,  was  originallj 
effected  fay  Mr.  Carr,  at  the  Sheffield  colliery,  about  the  year   1776.      Theaa 
'        t  called  plate-rails,  but  ore  now  usually  dislinguiahed  by  the  term 


tram-plates,  from  (he  circumitance  of  their  being  used  for  ti-ams  or  waggons  to 
roll  upon.  The  form  of  these,  as  used  in  the  under-ground  colliery  at  Sheffield, 
belonging  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  is  delineated  in  the  following  figures.  Fig.  1 


being  a  plan,  and  I'iff.  2  a  transverse  section  of  Fiji.  1,  through  (lie  dotted  li 
ab;  ec  are  the  plates,  6  feet  long,  of  the  sectional  ahape  shown  at  ce.  Fig.  2; 


m 


at  each  end  of  the  rails  holes  were  cast,  through  which  ttout  naila  vere  driven 
into  the  sleepers  ddd,  made  of  wood,  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  of 
blocks  of  stone,  by  Banies,  OuEram,  and  otliera. 

In  many  of  the  railroatls  where  horse-power  is  employed  to  draw  the  car~ 
riagei,  the  animal  is  frequently  required  (o  check  the  velocity  of  the  waggons, 
■o  that  they  may  not  exceed  a  certain  degree  of  motion  ;  and  when  s  horse  it 
pressed  beyond  hii  power  of  reaiaConce,  he  necessarily  quickens  his  pace ;  if, 
■uider  these  circumstances,  he  makes  a  trip,  ha  ii  almoat  sure  to  fall,  and  then 
to  suffer  severe,  if  not  fetal  i^ury,  by  being  forced  down  the  declivity.  Td 
prevent  such  serious  accidents,  Mr.  La  Caan,  of  Llanelly,  in  Caermarthensbire, 
about  thirty  years  ago,  constructed  a  brake  of  great  simplicity,  which  cannot 
&ii  of  checlung  or  stopping  the  carriages  under  such  circumstances,  and  is 
therefore  deserving  of  more  public  notice  than  it  has  hitherto  received.  In  the 
following  engraving  we  have  shown  the  application  of  this  eontrivanee  to  a 
common  Welch  cart  used  upcm 
rails,  a  represents  the  brake, 
which  we  have  shown  as  made  of 
iron,  it  being  in  the  original  a  verv 
clutosy  mass  of  wood,  shod  with 
iron ;  the  ahoe  or  akid  ought  to  be 
somewhat  broader  than  the  tire  of 
the  wheels ;  the  lop  of  the  brake 
turn*  upon  a  pivot  at  b,  and  the 
lower  part  is  connected  by  a  strong 
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chain  o  to  the  shaft  tL  The  ehafti  are  jointed  at  e  to  the  frame  of  the  eart  or 
waggon ;  and  when  the  horse  is  upon  his  iegs»  the  shaftrchatn  and  hrake  are  in 
the  several  positions  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  tXfffh,  the  latter,  which  repre* 
sents  the  brake,  being  then  quite  clear  of  the  wheeb  as  well  as  the  rafls ;  but 
when  the  horse  falls  the  shaft  takes  the  inclined  position  shown  at  df  and  the 
skid  of  the  brake  a,  by  its  weight,,  is  thrown  under  the  wheel,  which  it  takes  off 
the  rail ;  the  rolling  motion  is  thus  changed  into  a  sliding  one,  and  the  great 
friction  thus  induced  either  stops  the  descent  of  the  carriage,  or  retards  it  suf- 
ficiently to  prevent  serious  injury  resulting.  In  a  letter  to  the  Society  of  Arts, 
in  London,  Mr.  Le  Caan  observes: — "  To  prevent  the*great  trouble  arising  from 
turning  a  waggon  round  upon  a  railroad,  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  brake  to 
each  of  the  four  wheels ;  in  which  case,  after  the  waggon  has  dischai^ed  its 
load  at  the  place  of  destination,  the  chains  c  may  be  loosened  from  the  shafia, 
and  fastened  upon  hooks  so  as  to  keep  the  brekas  suspended  over  the  road ; 
the  bolt  at  e  which  attaches  the  shaits  to  the  body  of  tlie  waggon,  is  then 
to  be  removed,  and,  with  the  shafts,  placed  in  a  similar  manner  on  to  the 
other  end  of  the  wageon,  which  now  becomes  the  fore  part,  the  horse  drawing 
it  back  to  be  again  loaded.  Whenever  the  waggon  is  ascending,  the  checka 
behind  the  waggon  mav  occasionally  be  let  down  and  used  as  rests  to  relieve  the 
horse  when  necessary. ' 

In  the  construction  of  aU  surface  railways,  the  first  object  considered  is  the 
direction  of  the  road,  which,  in  all  cases,  should  be  so  formed,  and  with  such 
declivity  as  may  be  best  calculated  not  only  to  suit  the  nature  of  the  ground 
through  which  it  passes,  but  also  the  trade  to  be  carried  on  upon  it.  If,  for 
example,  as  frequently  happens  to  be  the  case,  nearly  the  whole  traffic  of  a 
country  is  in  one  direction,  the  road  should  then  obviously  decline  that  way,  so 
that  the  waggons  and  their  contents  may  descend  on  this  inclined  plane  as  much 
as  possible  by  their  own  gravity.  But  in  all  cases  particular  attention  ought  to 
be  paid  to  the  extent  of  Uie  trade  upon  the  railway,  so  that  the  inclination  mav 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  proportioned  thereto,  consequentlv,  the  draught  each 
way  equalized ;  and  in  cases  where  the  transit  of  merchandise  to  and  fro  should 
be  nearly  equal,  it  would  be  most  beneficial  to  have  the  railway  level :  but  it 
sometimes  may  happen  that  the  nature  of  the  ground  is  such  as  not  to  permit 
that  declivity  or  level  best  suited  to  the  trade ;  the  line  should,  iu  that  ease,  be 
varied,  and,  if  possible,  the  inequalities  made  up  so  as  to  bring  it  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  proper  standard,  if  it  can  be  done  at  any  moderate  einense ;  hut 
when  the  inequalities  happen  to  be  such  as  to  render  this  impracticable,  the  only 
resource  to  be  found  is  m  inclined  planes.  For  example,  where  the  differences 
of  level  between  the  two  extremities  of  road  are  such  as  would  render  an. equal 
declivity  too  steep,  then  the  road  must  be  carried  either  on  a  level,  or  with  the 
due  degree  of  slope  as  far  as  practicable,  and  then  lowered  by  an  inclined 
plane,  on  which  the  waggons  are  gently  let  down  by  a  brake,  and  dragged  up 
by  an  additional  power  to  that  which  is  made  use  of  for  drawing  them  along 
the  road.  But  in  die  laying  out  and  formation  of  all  railways,  much  depends 
upon  the  skill  and  judgment  of  the  engineer,  as  it  is  quite  impossible  to  lay 
down  any  general  plan  to  suit  all  cases ;  for,  it  must  be  reoollacted,  every 
situation  presents  some  peculiar  circumstances.  When  once  the  line  of  railwav 
is  fully  determined  upon,  the  next  step  is  to  form  the  road,  which  requires  much 
attention ;  it  must  be  of  sufficient  width  to  contain  the  opposite  rails,  and  for 
forming  a  footpadi  on  one  side.  There  is  no  prescribed  distance  between  the 
rails,  as,  in  some  cases,  preference  is  given  to  long  narrow  wagvons,  and  in 
others,  to  those  of  a  broad  short  shape ;  consequently,  the  distance  oetween  the 
rails  varies  from  three  to  four  and  a  half  feet;  hence  from  nine  to  twelve  feet 
has  been  usually  apportioned  for  a  single  road,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  for  a 
double  one. 

The  next  operation  is  the  placing  and  firmlv  bedding  the  sleepers,  which 
generally  consist  of  solid  blocks  of  stone,  weighing  from  one  to  two  or  more 
hundred  weights  each.  There  is  no  particular  shape  necessary,  provided  their 
bases  be  broad,  and  pretty  even  ;  it  is  also  particularly  necessary  that  the  upper 
surfaces  should  present  an  even  and  solid  baMsfor  the  iron  plates  or  rails  to  rest 
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opon.  The  sleepers  are  generally  placed  along  each  side  of  the  road,  measuriug 
aoout  three  feet  distant  from  each  other,  from  centre  to  centre,  the  opposite 
ones  being  separated  by  the  width  between  the  opposite  rails.  In  such  situa- 
tions, where  the  ground  under  them  is  of  a  soft  nature,  it  is  usual  and  proper,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  lay  on  a  coat  of  gravel,  small  stones,  or  metallic  scoriae ; 
and  this  is  well  beaten  down  in  order  to  form  a  firm  foundation.  £ach  stone, 
when  laid  down,  is  carefully  gauged,  both  in  respect  to  its  distance  from  the 
adjoining  ones,  and  the  level  or  declivity  of  its  upper  surface,  on  which  the 
plates  or  rails  are  intended  to  rest.  The  sleepers  oeing  thus  correctly  placed, 
the  spaces  between  them  are  filled  up  with  either  gravel,  metallic  scoriae,  or 
some  other  hard  road  materials,  in  order  that  the  whde  may  consolidate  into  a 
hard  and  firm  mass. 

The  foregoing  is  a  sketch  of  the  process  adopted  in  forming  metallic  lines  of 
road,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  rail  or  wheel-tracks  laid  down.  Of 
these,  there' are  two  |>rmcfpa/  kinds,  namely,  tram-plates  (already  noticed)  and 
edge-raib,  both  of  which  are  very  extensively  adopted,  though  the  latter  is,  at 
the  present  time,  the  most  approved  by  engineers.  Nevertheless,  it  is  unques- 
tionable that  tram-plates,  when  correctly /oniied^  and  laid  down  with  the  same 
attention  to  accuracy  of  adjustment  and  solidity  of  bearing  as  is  now  practised 
with  the  best  edge-rails,  answer  their  purpose  admirably.  They  are  commonly 
employed  in  Wales,  and  in  the  neighbournood  of  blast  furnaces,  on  account  of 
the  greater  facility  and  cheapness  of  their  construction.  They  are  especially 
useful  in  forming  new  roads,  in  the  working  of  mines,  quarries,  in  digging 
canals,  in  conveying  large  stones  for  buildings, 
and  numerous  other  tenoporary  as  well  as  per- 
manent purposes;  chieny  for  this  reason, — 
that  the  ordinary  wheels  of  carts  and  waggons 
can  run  upon  them,  and  with  a  surprisingly 
increased  power  of  draught,  while  the  carriages 
are  kept  steady  in  their  tracks,  by  the  upright 
flanges,  as  shown  in  thfe  annexed  section, 
where  B  represents  the  flat  bearing  surface  of 
the  tram-plate,  which,  as  now  practised,  is  fas- 
tened by  a  spike,  driven  into  an  oaken  plug 
previously  inserted  into  the  stone  sleeper  C; 
the  horse-path  or  gravelled  road  is  partly  shown 
at  A.  These  tram-plates  are  made  of  cast-iron, 
are  usually  about  tnree  feet  Ions,  from  three  to 
five  inches  broad,  and  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  thick,  extending  from  sleeper  to  sleeper, 
and  the  turn-up  flange  from  two  and  a  half  to 

four  inches  hign.  The  plate  usually  bears  on  the  sleepers  about  three  inches  at 
each  end,  where  its  thickness  b  ror  that  purpose  increased ;  between  these 
bearing-points  the  plate  has  no  support  but  what  it  derives  from  the  ground, 
which,  tnough  not  very  permanent  or  secure,  is  infinitely  more  so  than  the  sup- 
port thus  derived  by  an  edge-rail :  indeed,  Uie  extensive  bearing  surface  of  the 
plate  upon  the  ground  is  often  found  quite  sufficient  for  temporary  uses,  without 
any  sleepers  at  all ;  and  in  other  cases,  where  a  little  more  stability  is 
required,  to  spike  down  the  opposite  ends  of  the  tram-plates,  on  each  side  of  the 
road  to  a  transverse  piece  of  wood,  which  remains  usefid  for  a  longer  period, 
without  taking  up  for  re-adjustment 

Tram-rails  are  decidedly  of  a  weak  form,  eonsidering  the  quantity  of  iron  in 
them ;  and  in  some  works  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  strengthen  them,  by 
adding  a  rib  on  the  under  side,  as  shown  in 
the  annexed  perspective  view  of  a  section  of 
half  a  rail,  in  which  A  is  the  guiding  flapge  ,* 
B  the  bed  of  the  rail  on  which  the  wheels  run ; 
C  is  the  rib  on  the  under  side  to  strengUien  it 
Tlie  tram-plates  used  for  repairing  the  Surrey 
tramroad  were  of  this  form,  and  it  certainly 
renders  them  very  stiff. 
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T!ie  mode  of  fastening  down  tram-plates  by  bolts  or  spikes  was  found  to  be 
attended  with  several  inconveniences,  owing  to  the  occasional  projection  of  their 
heads,  their  becoming  loose,  and  hence  both  the  plates  apd  bolts  being  fre- 
quently stolen,  to  the  entire  stoppage  of  the  traffic  upon  the  road.  To  remedy 
these  evils,  Mr.  Charles  le  Caan,  of  Llanelly,  in  South  Wales,  contrived  a  mode 
of  forming  tlie  plates,  so  that  no  bolting  or  nailing  was  requisite,  but  each 
plate  in  succession  fastened  down  the  previous  one.  Fiff,  1  represents  a  plan 
of  the  junction  of  two  plates, 
placed  on  a  stone  sleeper  D; 
and  Fig.  2  shows  a  lonsitudinsd 
section  of  the  same.  The  plates 
are  joined  by  a  dove-tailed  notch  m,^-  ,  3^ 

and  tenon,  and  an  oblique  plug  '    *  wsa^^^^m 

is  cast  on  each  plate,  which  is  let  est  Lnv  E^^^^M  Fig,  2. 

into  the  stone  sleeper;  but  for  the  ^" 

advantage  of  taking  up  the  plates  " 

to  repair  any  defect,  there  are 
plates  at  every  thirty  yards,  with 
perpendicular  plugs;  such  plates 
are  called  stop-plates.  The  diameter  of  the  plug  near  the  shoulder  Is  one  inch 
and  three  quarters,  at  the  point  one  inch,  its  length  two  inches  and  a  half,  and 
its  obliquity,  shown  in  Fig,  2,  about  eight  degrees.  A  small  groove  in  the 
whole  length  of  the  exterior  of  such  plug  is  made  to  allow  the  water  in  the 
hole  to  expand  in  freezing;  and  it  also  serves  to  admit  a  wire  to  draw  a  broken 
plug  out  by  it  The  holes  for  the  plugs  should  be  cut  to  the  depth  of  three 
inches  by  a  standard  gauge  of  cast-iron,  and  countersunk  so  as  to  allow  the 
end  of  the  plate  to  bed  firmly  on  the  block  which  supports  it  I^.  3  is  one  of 
the  ends  of  a  tram-plate,  in  which  II  shows  the  flange  or  upright  edse ;  I  the 
flat  part  or  sole,  in  which  the  wheels  of  the  waggon  run ;  D  one  of  the  plugs ; 
and  K  a  projection  behind,  to  render  the  plates  firmer  upon  the  blocks.  The 
usual  length  of  one  plate  is  three  feet ;  the  flanch  H  is  one  and  a  half  inch 
high  ;  the  sole,  or  bed,  three  and  a  half,  or  four  inches  broad,  and  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  thick ;  but  these  dimensions  are  varied  according  to  circumstances. 
The  roost  approved  weight  has  been  forty-two  pounds  for  each  plate ;  the  ends 
from  which  the  plugs  project,  under  which  the  tenons,  and  notches  are  made, 
should  be  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thicker  tlian  the  other  parts  of  the  plate.  The 
weight  of  the  blocks  or  sleepers  should  not  be  less  than  about  120  pounds  each ; 
and  some  kinds  of  ground  will  require  heavier.  In  this  method  the  wheels  of 
the  waggons  cannot  be  obstructed  by  the  heads  of  the  nails  rising  above  the 
surface,  and  the  blocks  are  not  disturbed  by  fixing  the  plates  ;  and  when 
repairs  are  necessary,  the  plates  must  be  formed  for  th^  purpose.  When  tram- 
plates  are  fixed  by  spikes  to  stone  sleepers,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  keeping 
the  joint  even  and  in  its  place ;  but  it  seems  to  be  successfully  obviated  by 
using  a  saddle-pin  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  nails  at  the  joints,  an  improvement 
whicli  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Wilson  on  the  Troon  tramroad. 

Tramroads  are  much  esteemed  in  Wales ;  and  in  consequence  of  using  them, 
it  is  found  desirable  to  divide  the  pressure  upon  the  rails  as  much  as  possible ; 
hence,  small  carriages  are  used,  and  these  lead  to  small  wheels,  so  that  the  effect 
of  a  given  power  is  not  above  half  what  it  ought  to  be ;  and  yet  the  enormous 
increase  of  railroads  in  Wales  renders  it  evident  that  some  benefit  is  received 
from  adopting  this  system  of  conveyance.  In  1791,  there  was  scarcely  a  single 
railway  in  South  Wales;  and  in  1811,  the  complete  railroads  connected  with 
canals,  collieries,  &c.  in  Monmouthshire,  Glamorganshire,  aud  Caermarthen- 
shire,  amounted  to  nearly  150  miles  in  length,  exclusive  of  underground  ones, 
of  which  one  company  in  Merthyr  Tydvil  possessed  about  thirty  miles  ;  since 
which  period  the  lines  have  been  extended  to^  at  the  least,  three  hundred 
miles. 

Whenever  it  is  found  necessary  for  railways  to  cross  any  public  road,  the  space 
between  the  rails  must  be  paved  or  firmly  causewayed  to  the  level  of  the  top  of 
the  flanches,  in  order  that  carriages  passing  along  the  road  may  be  enabled 
to  pass  deaf  over  the  rails.   It  is  also  absolutely  necessary,  in  single  railways,  to 
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luve  certain  placet  formed  at  intervak,  where  the  empty  carriages,  In  returning 
may  get  off  tne  road,  in  order  to  allow  the  loaded  ones  to  pass.:  a  place  of  thii 
description  ie  termed  a  turn-out.  The  waegons  are  easily  directed  into  it  hy  a 
movable  rail,  termed  a  pointer,  fixed  at  the  intersection  between  the  principal 
rail  and  the  turn-out,  and  turning  on  its  extremity  so  as  to  open  the  way  into 
the  turn-out,  and  shut  that  along  the  road ;  and  whenever  one  line  of  railway 
happens  to  cross  another,  this  contrivance  is  also  adopted. 

'riie  origin  of  edge-rails  cannot  easily  be  traced.  The  wooden  rails  partook 
of  this  character ;  for  they  were  generally  rounded  a  little  on  their  upper  sui^ 
fiicesy  and  flanges  were  put  upon  the  peripheries  of  the  wheels,  which,  projecting 
downwards  over  the  sides  of  the  rails,  kept  the  wheels  in  their  tracks ;  and  in 
some  cases  square  wrought-iron  bars  were  fastened  over  the  wooden  rails, 
partly  with  a  view  to  strengthen  them,  as  well  as  to  form  guides  to  the  wheels: 
the  transition  to  improved  forms  was  therefore  easy.  £i  1789,  Mr.  Jessop 
introduced  a  cast-iron  edge-rail  in  the  public  road  at  Loughborough,  tlie  upper 
surface  of  which  was  flat,  and  the  under  of  an  elliptical  shape. 

It  was  not,  we  believe,  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  that  edge^ 
rails  were  much  known ;  as  it  appears  that  Mr.  Benjamin  Wyatt,  of  Lime 
Grove,  near  Bangor,  imagined  himself  to  have  originated  them.  This  gentle- 
man's invention,  as  applied  to  the  Penrfayn  Slate  Works,  is  thus  described  by 
himself  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Repertory  of  Arts,  and  is  inserted  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  second  series  of  that  valuable  work.  In  allusion  to  the 
peculiar  rails  then  in  use,  he  savs — **  The  rail  hitherto  made  use  of  in  most  rail- 
ways is  a  flat  one,  three  feet  in  length,  with  a  rib  on  one  edge,  to  give  it  strength, 
and  to  prevent  the  wheels,  which  have  a  flat  rim,  from  running  off.  Observing 
that  these  rails  were  frequently  obstructed  by  stones  and  dirt  lodging  upon 
them ;  that  they  were  obliged  to  be  fastened  to  single  stones  or  blocks  on  account 
of  their  not  rising  sufficiently  above  the  sills,  to  admit  of  grayeUing  the  horse- 
path ;  that  ^the  sharp  rib  standing 
up  was  dangerous  for  the  horses ; 
that  the  strength  of  the  rail  was 
applied  the  wrone  way ;  and  that 
less  surface  woiud  produce  less 
friction ;  led  me  to  consider  if 
some  better  form  of  rail  could  not 
he  applied.  The  owd  'presented 
itself  as  the  best  adapted  to  cor- 
rect all  the  faults  of  the  flat  rail, 
and  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  say, 
that  it  has  'completely  answered 
the  purpose  in  a  railway  lately  exe- 
cuted for  Lord  Penryhn,  for  his 
lordship's  slate  quarries  in  Caer- 
niarthenshire,  to  Port  Penryhn,  the 
place  of  shipping.  The  wheel 
made  use  of  on  this  rail  has  a  con- 
cave rim,  so  contrived  in  its  form, 
and  the  wheels  so  fixed  upon  their 
axes,  as  to  move  with  the  greatest 
facility  on  the  sharpest  curves  that 
can  be  required."  It  is  obvious 
by  the  annexed  section,  which  re- 
presents the  rail,  a,  of  its  full  and 
exact '^ize,  that  no  dirt  can  lodge 
upon  it,  and  that  it  must  be  very 
strong  for  its  weight;  and  is 
calculated  to  resist  both  the  per- 
pendicular and  lateral  pressure. 
That  it  must  occasion  but  little 
friction,  that  it  may  be  placed  upon 
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the  lilla  so'at  to  admit  a  sufficient  quantitj  of  graval  to  cover  them,  mid  preeeBl 
no  danger  to  the  horse,  they  were  oast  4  feet  6  inches  long,  and  weighed  36  lbs. 
each.  The  lower  part  b  is  cast  to  each  end  of  the  rail,  three  inches  long,  to 
let  into  the  sills,  which  have  a  dovetailed  notch  to  receive  them. 

The  Penryhn  railway  is  six  miles  and  a  quarter  in  lenffth,  divided  into  five 
stages.  It  has  three-eighths  of  an  inch  fall  in  a  yard,  with  three  inclines ;  was 
begun  in  October  1800,  and  finished  in  July  1801.  The  annexed  sketch  shows 
the  kind  of  waggons  that  were  used  on  this  railway,  twenty-four  of  which  con- 
taining 24  tons,  were  drawn  by  two  horses  (one  stage)  six  times  a  dayj  which  is 


144  tons  per  day,  drawn  6|  miles  per  day.  This  quantity  of  work  was  vre- 
viously  performed  by  144  carts,  and  400  horses ;  so  that  im  horses  will  by 
means  of  this  railway  do  the  work  of  four  hundred) 

It  has  been  repeatedly  proposed  or  late  years,  to  form  a  rail,  or  iron  way, 
upon  a  portion  of  the  common  public  road,  so  as  not  to  rise  abore  the  level  c^ 
the  general  surface,  and  thus  permit  carriages  to  cross  them  in  any  direeUon, 
without  impediment    The  utility  of  the  prinoiple  of  this  arrangement  has  for 
some  time  past  been  demonstrated  by  the  excellent  granite  ttone'^amf  for 
waggons,  in  the  Commercial  Road,  and  the  adoption  of  the  same  plan  in 
Friday -street,  and  other  parts  of  London ;  for  by  these  rough  structures,  the 
effect  of  horse-power  is  at  the  least  doubled,  or  one  horse  is  sayed  out  of  every 
two.     If  so  much  has  been  eained  by  so  slight  an  improvement  of  the  surftoej 
what  may  not  be  expected  wnen  ignorance  and  prejudice  shall  permit  the  intro- 
duction of  such  perfect  surfaces  as  iron  will  afibrd  7  Tliere  is,  however,  no  need 
of  conjecture  in  the  matter;  the  results  of  the  actual  work  upon  the  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  Railway  show  us,  that  a  force  of  draught  equal  to  a  weight  of 
one  pound  descending  fix>m  a  pulley,  is  capable  of  drawing  200  lbs.  upon  the 
rail  at  2)  miles  per  nour,  which  is  the  ordinal^  pace  of  a  cart  horse,  whose 
power  of  draught  through  a  day's  work  is  estimated  at  150  lbs.  drawn  up  over 
a  pulley  at  the  same  velocity.     Consequently,  we  have  1 50  X  200=30,000  lbs. ; 
or  between  13  and  14  tons,  drawn  by  one  horse  with  perfect  ease !     Whatever 
admiration  such  efiects  might  excite  in  the  public  mind,  they  would  create  no 
surprise  to  persons  at  all  acquainted  with  mechanical  science ;  indeed,  it  appears 
from  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Wood,  with  a  well  constructed  model,  that  the 
whole  of  the  resistances  to  the  motion  of  a  carriage  upon  a  level  railway  are 
capable  of  being  reduced  to  the  five  hundredth  part  of  the  weight ;  conse- 
quently one  horse  would  be  competent  to  draw  (500  X  150=)  75,000  Ibs^  or 
upwards  of  33  tons  I    But  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  accuracy  of  work- 
manship in  a  model  could  be  carried  into  enect,  or  the  expense  of  it  afibrded 
on  the  great  scale ;  nevertheless,  when  the  numerous  little  progressive  amelio- 
rations which  the  present  extensive  practice  of  our  railroad  meciianics  are  daily 
developing,  are  taken  into  accoun^  it  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt  that  a  horse 
may  be  rendered  capable  of  drawing,  at  the  least,  20  tons. 

These  remarks  have  been  elicited  from  us  by  the  perusal  of  the  specifioation 
of  a  patented  invention  by  Jonathan  Woodhouse,  of  Ashby-de-U-Zoucli,  thirty- 
three  years  a^o,  which  unfortunately  deprives  many  of  our  more  modem  pro- 
jectors of  their  claims  to  originality.  Considering  that  raOroads  were  quite  in 
their  infancy  at  the  period  of  Mr.  Woodhouse's  propositions,  they  strike  us  as 
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igrimfciyjniMwii,  both  in  anangement  and  detefl ;  and  from  their  porfect 
ocjffinali^y  thej  art  well  deterring  of  a  cooepicuooa  station  in  the  hittcHj  of 
raiEroad%  though  hitherto  unnoticed  by  writers  on  the  subject.  The  specificar 
tion  is  entiMl  **  a  new  method  of  forming  a  cast-iron  rail  or  plate,  which  may 
he  used  in  making  hK>n  railroads,  or  drafft  for  the  working  and  running  of  wag- 
gons, drays,  and  other  carriages^  on  public  and  other  roads ;  and  also  a  new 
method  of  fixing,  fastening,  and  securing  such  cast-iron  rail  or  plate  on  such 
roads:  dated  F^iraarjr  28,  1803."    The  following  is  the  descriptton. 

**  The  rail  or  plate  is  made  of  cast-iron,  and  the  upper  part  or  surface  thereof 
is  concaye ;  the  width  of  which  rail  or  plate  ma^  he  increased  or  diminished  as 
may  best  suit  the  siie  of  the  wheels  of  the  carnages  that  may  he  worked  upon 
the  particular  roads  where  the  rails  or  plates  are  used.  The  method  of  fixmg, 
fastening,  and  securing  the  iron  rails  or  plates,  is  to  place  them  on  bearings,  at 
convenient  distances,  which  are  to  be  fixed  fiim  and  solid  in  the  earth,  and  to 
fasten  the  rails  or  plates  to  such  bearinffs  with  wrought-iron  screws,  or  cutter 
bolts.  The  bearings  for  the  rails  or  plates  may  be  made  of  timber,  stone,  or 
cast-iron,  or  wood-piles ;  and  if  the  rails  or  plates  are  properly  fixed  to  such 
hearingB  with  wrought-iron  screws  or  cutter  bolts,  and  the  road  is  made  even 
with  the  sur&ce  of  tho  external  or  outer  edges  of  the  rails  or  plates,  either  with 
stone,  gravel,  or  wood,  or  any  other  road  materials,  the  rails  or  plates  will  be 
immovablet  and  the  wheels  of  the  carriages  used  thereon  will  pass  over  the 
same  with  faeiUty ;  and  by  reason  of  the  concave  form  and  manner  of  fixing 
of  the  said  rails  or  plates,  no  shock  which  they  can  receive  (except  some  wilfiu 
force  is  maliciottsly  used)  can  ii^ure  or  break  them.  These  rails  or  plates  may 
be  used  on  private  as  well  as  on  public  or  other  roads,  with  a  great  advantage, 
where  a  multiplicity  of  buatnesa  is  to  be  carried  on ;  and  by  reason  of  such  Uie 
concave  form,  and  manner  of  fixing  them,  they  admit  of  the  wheels  of  carriages  to 
get  upon  or  from  them,  with  facing  in  any  direction ;  and  the  wheels  working 
on  those  rails  will  move  with  great  amootmiess  and  ease.  The  annexed  draw- 
ings show  the  cast-iron  rails  or  phites,  and  the  methods  of  fixing,  &stening, 
and  securing  them,  of  which  the  following  are  the  explanations." 

/%r.  1,  a aa  a,  show  four  pieces  of  the  plates  or  rails  laid  down  in  two  lines, 
with  their  concave  surfaces  upwards.  /%r.  2  shows  the  elevation  or  end  view 
of  the  plates  or  rails,  their  sectional  form,  and  how  they  are  fixed  to  the  bear- 
ings 6  6  by  means  of  screw  bolts  or  cutter  bolts.  Fia,  3  is  added,  to  show  more 
distinctly  on  a  larger  scale,  the  transverse  form  of  the  concave  hollow  plates  or 
rails.  I^,  4  shows  the  side  views  of  the  nuls  a  a,  with  their  bearings  bb  under 
them ;  the  same  being  shown  in  a  position  at  right  angles  in  ^gs*  2,  7,  9, 
and  11. 
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F^,  5  exhibits  a  plan  or  section  of  the  base  4)r  undei'  side  of  the  rails ;  tlie 
recesses  c.c^  in  the  feet  of  the  rails,. being  made  to  receive  the  wrought-iron 


■dem  or  entter  bolti,  which  aerre  the  double  nurpcMe  of  preierving  and  teeorW 
the  raili  in  a  direct  line  with  each  other,  and  of  (innly  aeciiriiig  them  on  tiie^ 
respective  bearings :  d  d  iliow  the  atays  cast  between  the  aidei  of  the  railt  or 
platea,  which  bmce  them  together  at  their  bottom  edges.     Fig.  6  abowa  the 


diced  or  checquered  tail.  Theae,  it  is  propoaed,  may  alao  be  kid  in  aheeta,  and 
where  roada  meet  or  croaa  each  other,  to  preTent  the  feet  of  thfl  hones  from 
•imping,  and  will  therefore  be  more  particularly  useful  in  aiich  roada  a«  haie 
a  decliTity  or  descent.     Fiff.  7  exhibits  an  end  elevation  of  the  aame. 

The  subjoined  sketch,  Rg.  8,  ehowa  a  plan,  and  ilf.  9  a  aection  of  the  mods 
of  applying  the  invention  to  a  aueet  or  road  paved  with  atone. 


.   Rgi.  10  and  1 1  ahow  in  like  in 

of  the  invendon  to  a  street  or  roa 

materials;  but  with  the  view  of  keeping  the  rail  or  plate  as  free  from  gravel  as 

poaubte,  a  course  of  atonea  is  laid  on  each  aide  of  the  rail. 

In  some  remarks  made  by  the  invantor  "on  the  advantages  of  concave  iron- 
roada,"  he  obierveg,  that  with  two  horses  the  mail  caachea  might  be  conveyed 
eight  miles  per  hour,  as  easy  t»  the  praeitt  mails  are  conveyed  lix  milea  per 
hour  with /our  hones;  the  correctness  of  which  aeems  unquestionable.  One  of 
the  leading  objects  of  Mr.  Woodhouse  appean  to  have  been  to  avoid  the  fre- 
quent necessity,  great  expenae,  and  inconvenience  of  making  deep  cuttings  and 
'  '  '  1  order  to  conduct  canala  into  towns,  which  he  proposed  to 
rails  to  ordinsiy  roaik: 
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Our  London  rtaden  will  not  fail  to  reniBrk,  that  the  cMt-iroti  gntten  nnw 
kid  on  each  aide  of  moit  of  our  public  atreeti  ara  limilarly  constructed  to  Mr. 
Woodhouse'a  concave  raila ;  and  although  ihey  are  now  io  modified  aa  to  adapt 
Ihem  ai  water  conduits,  it  may  often  be  obaeired  that  the  London  carmen  puT- 
foaeljr  arail  themtelvei  of  them  aa  a  railway,  to  ease  their  hone*  when  heavily 
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burthened,  which  It  evidently  does  enniiderably,  although  the  advantage  ia 
ftained  only  upon  one  side  of  the  carriage.  The  smoothness  of  surface  which 
these  rails  or  gutters  acquire  by  the  traffic  over  Ihem,  might  cause  the  wheels  of 
a  steam  carriage  (or  luch  as  carry  their  own  motive  force  within)  to  slip  a  little ; 
but  when  (he  carriage  i>  drawn,  u  hy  a  horse,  the  wheels  cannot  slip  round, 
and  the  smoothnesa  then  become*  an  advantage. 

The  important  improvement  effected  on  the  Penryhn  Riilway,  by  Mr.Wyatt, 
described  at  page  3S1,  naturally  led  to  ameliorations  in  the  structure  of  similar 


Pif.l- 


work«  elsewhere,  which  was  especially  obferrable  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne  and 
Wear.     The  expense  of  the  Iranait  of  coals  formi  lo  considerable  •  pr»^rWon 
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of  their  money  cost,  that  the  owners  are  always  alive  to  any  decided  saving  that' 
may  be  effected  therein.  In  the  engravings  in  page  385,  Fig,  1  represents  a  side 
view,  Fig.  2  a  plan,  and  Fig,  3  a  cross-section  of  a  eoH-iron  edge-rail,  of  the 
form  which  has  been  extensively  adopted  in  the  districts  above  mentioned.  The 
waggons  run  upon  the  rounded  edge  of  the  raO,  which  is  smooth,  and  laid  as 
evenly  and  regularly  as  possible.  The  length  of  these  rails  is  usually  three 
feet,  with  a  depth  of  about  four  inches  and  a  half  in  the  middle,  and  breadth  of 
the  top  two  inches ;  but  in  some  railways  the  rails  are  four  feet  long.  The 
ends  of  the  rails  meet  in  a  piece  of  cast-iron,  called  a  chair  (see  Fig.  4),  and  the 
chairs  are  fixed  to  stone  blocks  or  sleepers,  with  a  broad  base,  and  weighing 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  hundred  weight  These  are  firmly  bedded  in  the 
ground,  and  adjusted  to  a  proper  plane  for  the  road  before  the  chairs  are  con- 
nected to  them.  The  goodness  or  the  road  of  course  depends  much  on  fixing 
the  sleepers  in  a  sound,  firm  manner.  In  Fig,  1  the  side  view  of  the  rail  C  is 
shown,  supported  at  the  extremities  A  B  by  cast-iron  chairs  £  £,  which  rest  on 
blocks  of  stone  D  D,  called  sleepers.  Fig,  2,  the  plan,  shows  the  scarf  joints, 
where  the  ends  of  the  rails  meet  in  the  iron  chairs  £  £.  Fig,  3,  the  cross 
section  of  the  rail  taken  at  C,  in  Fia,  1,  which  is  the  middle  of  its  length. 
Fig.  4  is  a  cross  section  at  B,  through  the  joint  chair  and  supporting  blocks. 

Up  to  the  period  to  which  our  present  history  of  railways  relates,  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  other  power  of  draught  or  propulsion  was  employed  but  that 
of  horses,  and,  occasionally,  of  fixed  engines  up  inclined  planes. 

In  the  year  1802  Messrs.  Trevithick  and  Vivian  invented  and  took  out  a  patent 
for  the  first  locomotive  steam-engine,  which  was,  in  the  second  year  afterwards, 
brought  into  practical  operation.  The  merit  of  the  first  suggestion  of  steam-car- 
riages has  been  attributed  to  different  individuals ;  but  the  probability  is,  that 
the  idea  of  applying  the  steam-engine  for  the  purposes  of  locomotion  was 
coeval  with  its  first  invention.  Thus  Savery,  from  having  considered  its  possi- 
bility, and  Dr.  Robison,  from  having  suggested  it  to  Watt,  have  by  some  been 
regarded  as  the  inventors ;  but  almost  as  well  might  we  regard  the  philosophic 
poet  t)arwin  to  have  been  the  inventor,  who  prophesied — • 

"  Soon  shall  thy  arm,  unconquered  steam !  afar, 
Drag  the  slow  barge,  and  drive  the  rapid  ear  I " 

In  a  note  to  a  late  edition  of  Dr.  Robison 's  Mechemkal  Philotophv, 
Mr.  Watt  states, — **  My  attention  was  first  directed  in  the  year  1759  to  the 
subject  of  steam-engines,  by  the  late  Dr.  Robison,  then  a  student  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  and  nearly  of  my  own  age.  He  at  that  time  threw  out 
the  idea  of  applying  the  power  of  the  steam-engine  to  the  moving  of  wheel- 
carriages,  and  to  other  purposes ;  but  the  scheme  was  soon  abandoned  on  his 
going  abroad."  In  the  patent  granted  to  Mr.  Watt  in  1784,  he  gave  an  account 
of  the  adaptation  of  his  mechanism  to  the  propulsion  of  land  carriages.  The 
boiler  of  this  apparatus  he  proposed  should  be  made  of  toooden  staves^  joined 
together,  and  fastened  with  iron  hoops  like  a  cask.  The  furnace  to  be  of  iron, 
and  placed  in  the  inside  of  the  boiler,  so  as  to  be  surrounded  on  every  side  with 
water.  The  boiler  was  to  be  placed  on  a  carriage,  the  wheels  of  which  were  to 
receive  their  motion  from  a  piston  workine  in  a  cylinder,  the  reciprocating 
motion  being  converted  into  a  rotatory  one,  by  toothed  wheels,  revolving  with  a 
sun  and  planet  motion,  and  producing  the  required  velocity  by  a  common  series 
of  wheels  and  pinions.  By  means  of  two  systems  of  wheel- work,  differing  in 
their  proportion,  he  proposed  to  adapt  the  power  of  the  machine  to  the  varied 
resistance  it  might  have  to  overcome  from  the  state  of  the  road.  A  carriage 
for  two  persons  might,  he  thought,  be  moved  with  a  cylinder  of  seven  Inches  in 
diameter,  when  the  piston  had  a  stroke  of  one  foot,  and  made  sixty  strokes  a 
minute.  Mr.  Watt,  nowever,  never  built  a  steam-carriage.  It  is  well  known 
that  Mr.  Watt  retained,  up  to  the  period  of  his  death,  the  most  rooted  prejudices 
f^ainst  the  use  of  high  steam ;  indeed,  he  says  himself,  '*  I  soon  relinquished  the 
idea  of  constructing  an  engine  on  this  principle,  from  being  sensible  it  would  be 
liable  to  tome  of  the  objections  against  Saveiy's  engine,  viz.  the  danger  of 
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Vunting  tbe  boiler,  and  alao  that  a  great  part  of  the  power  of  the  ateam  would 
be  lost,  because  no  vacuum  was  formed  to  assist  the  descent  of  the  piston." — 
WaU's  Narrative. 

In  a  bold  deviation  from  the  beaten  track,  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  Mr. 
Richard  Trevithick  and  Mr.  Andrew  Vivian,  two  engineers  residing  at  Cam- 
borne, in  CornwaU,  to  find  the  path  which  conducted  them  to  their  object ; — 
rejecting  the  absurd  prejudices  which  had  made  high-pressure  steam  to  be 
excluded  from  practice,  they  saw  in  the  formidable  qualities  which  had  excited 
the  fear  of  Watt  and  others,  those  very  properties  which  fitted  it  to  become  the 
actuating  principle  of  their  mechanism.  Above  all  other  considerations  which 
swayed  them  in  their  preference  of  steam  of  a  high  temperature,  was  the 
power  it  gave  of  dispensing  with  the  use  of  the  condenser  altogether ;  a  part 
which,  from  its  cumbrousness,  and  the  difficulty  of  supplying  it  with  water, 
rendered  it  far  inferior  even  to  Newcomen's  imperfect  apparatus  for  locomotive 
purposes. 

Tbe  specification  of  the  patent  granted  to  Messrs.  Trevithick  and  Vivian  is 
descriptive  of  a  high-pressure  engine,  the  most  simple  and  effective  ever 
known,  which  has  thus  oeen  characterized  by  the  eloquent  Mickleham : — "  It 
exhibits  in  construction  the  most  beautiful  simplicity  of  parts,  the  most  saga- 
cious selection  of  appropriate  forms,  their  most  convenient  and  effective 
arrangement  and  connexion ;  uniting  strength  with  elegance,  the  necessary 
solidity  with  the  greatest  portability  ;  possessing  unlimited  power  with  a  won* 
derful  pliancy  to  accommodate  it  to  a  varying  resistance;  it  may  indeed  be 
called  The  Stbam-Enoine.''  This  machine  will  be  found  under  the  article 
Steam.  Our  present  business  is  with  the  application  of  this  engine,  which  the 
specification  proceeds  to  show  in  connexion  with  a  siiear-cane  mill ;  and, 
lastly,  it  describes  its  employment  in  propelling  "  wheel  carriages  of  every 


description,"— «  purpose  for  which  it  is  most  admirably  designed,  as  it  contains 
ge.ierally  those  arrangements  or  combinations  of  mechanism  which  many  of  our 
present  locomotionists  call  their  own,  and  which  are  adhered  to  as  essential  to  their 
machines.  We  shall  now  quote  from  the  specification  :  *^  Ftg  1  is  a  vertical 
section,  and  Fig.  2  the  pUm  of  the  application  of  tlie  improved  steam-engine 
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to  ffive  motion  to  wheel  earriagei  of  every  description  ;  B  represents  the  case^ 
having  therein  the  hoiler  with  its  fireplace  and  cylinder  (described  by  the 
patentees  in  tlie  previous  part  of  their  specificatiou).  The  piston-rod  P  Q, 
Fig.  2,  is  divided  or  forked  so  as  to  leave  room  for  the  motion  of  the  extremity 
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of  the  crank  R ;  the  said  rod  drives  a  cross  piece  at  Q,  backward  and  forward 
between  giiides ;  and  this  cros»-piece,  by  means  of  the  bar  Q  R,  gives  motion 
to  the  crank  with  its  fly  F,  and  to  two  wheels  T  T  upon  the  crank  axis,  which 
lock  into  two  correspondent  wheels  U  upon  the  naves  of  the  large  wheels  of  the 
carriage  itself.    The  wheels  T  are  fixed  upon  round  sockets,  and  receive  their 
motion  from  a  striking  box  or  bar  S  X,  which  acts  upon  a  pin  in  each  wheel ; 
S  Y  are  two  handles,  by  means  of  which  either  of  the  striking^boxes  S  X  can 
be  thrown  out  of  gear,  and  the  correspondent  wheel  W,  by  that  means  discon- 
nected with  the  nrst  mover,  for  the  purpose  of  turning  short,  or  admitting  a 
hachvard  motion  of  thai  wheel  when  required;  hut  either  of  the  wheels  W,  tn 
ease  of  turning,  can  be  allowed  considerably  to  overrun  the  other  without  throwing 
S  X  011^  of  gear,  because  the  pin  can  go  very  nearly  round  in  the  forward  motion 
before  it  will  meet  with  any  obstruction.     Tlie  wheels  U  are  most  commonly 
fixed  upon  the  naves  of  the  carriage-wheels  W,  by  which  means  a  revolution  of 
the  axis  itself  becomes  unnecessary,  and  the  outer  ends  of  the  said  axis  may 
consequently  be  set  to  any  obliquity,  and  the  other  part  fixed  or  bended,  as  the 
objects  of  taste  or  utility  may  demand.     The  fore^wheils  are  applied  to  direct 
the  carriage  by  means  of  a  lever  H ;  and  there  is  a  chink  lever  which  can  be 
applied  to  the  Jty,  in  order  to  moderate  the  velocity  of  progression  when  going 
down  hill.      In  the  vertical  section  is  shown  a  springing  lever,  having  a  ten- 
dency to  fly  forward.     Two  levers  of  this  kind  are  duly  and  similarly  placed 
near  the  middle  of  the  carriage,  and  each  of  them  are  alternately  thrown  back 
by  a  short  bearing  lever  upon  the  crank  axis,  which  sends  it  home  into  a  catch 
at  the  end,  and  aflerwaras  releases  it  when  the  bearing  lever  comes  to  presa 
upon  y,  in  which  case  the  springing  lever  flies  back.     A  cross  bar,  or  double 
handle  is  fixed  upon  the  upright  axis  of  the  cock,  from  each  end  of  which 
said  cross  bar  proceeds  a  rod  p  q,  which  is  attached  to  a  stud  q  ;  that  forms  part 
of  the  spring  lever.     This  stud  has  a  certain  length  of  play,  by  means  of  a 
long  hole  or  .groove  in  the  bar,  so  that  when  the  springing  lever  is  pressed 
up,  (he  stud  slides  in  the  groove  without  giving  motion  to  p.     When  the  other 
Springing  lever  is  disengaged,  it  draws  the  oppooite  end  of  the  handle,  and  causes 
p  to  draw  the  long  hole  at  q  up  to  its  bearing  against  the  »tud,  ready  for  the 
letting  off  of  that  first-mentioned  springing- lever.     When  this  last-mentioned 
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lerer  comes  to  be  disengaged,  it  suddenly  draws  p  back,  and  turns  the  cock  one 
quarter  (urn,  and  performs  the  like  office  of  placing  the  horizontal  rod  of  the 
other  extremity  of  the  handle  ready  for  action  by  its  own  springing-Iever.  These 
aUerfiationt  perform  the  opening  and  shuUing  of  the  cock,  and  to  one  of  the  spring- 
ing levers  is  fixed  a  sjnaU  force-ptimp  ir,  which  draws  hoi  naier  from  the  ease  by 
ike  quick  back-stroke,  and  forces  it  into  the  boiler  by  the  stronger  and  more  gro" 
dwU  pressure  of  a  lever  on  the  crank  axis.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  in  certain 
eases,  make  the  •external  periphery  of  the  wheels  W  uneven,  by  projecting  heads 
•f  nails  or  bolts,  or  cross  grooves,  or  fittings  to  railroads,  when  required ;  and 
that  in  cases  ofhardpuU  we  cause  a  lever,  bolt,  or  claw,  to  project  through  the 
rim  of  one  or  both  of  the  said  wheels,  so  as  to  take  hold  of  the  ground ;  but 
that  m  general  the  ordinary  structure  or  figure  of  the  external  su^ace  of  these 
wheels  tM  be  found  to  answer  the  intended  purpose.  And,  moreover,  we  do 
observe  and  -declare,  that  the  power  of  the  engine,  with  regard  to  its  convenient 
application  to  the  carriage,  may  be  varied,  by  changing  the  relative  velocity  of 
potation  of  the  wheels  W  compared  with  that  of  the  axis  S,  by  shiftmg  the 
gears  or  toothed  wheels  for  others  of  different  sizes,  properly  adapted  to  each 
other  in  various  ways,  which  will  readily  be  adopted  by  any  person  of  competent 
skill  in  machinery.  The  body  of  the  carriage  M  may  be  made  of  any  conve- 
nient size  or  fievre,  according  to  its  intended  uses.  And,  lastly^  we  do  occa- 
sionally use  bellows  to  excite  the  fire,  and  the  said  bellows  are  worked  by  the 
piston-rod  or  crank,  and  may  be  fixed  in  any  situation  or  part  of  the  several 
engines  herein  described,  as  may  be  found  most  convenient.'  Such  admirable 
combinations  of  inventive  skill  were  never  before  contained  in  the  specification 
of  a  patent;  yet  they  are  described  with  that  unassuming  brevity  which  belongs 
to  matters  of  common  occurrence.  What  an  extraordinary  contrast  does  the 
modesty  of  these  truly  clever  men  present,  when  compared  with  the  boastings  of 
several  of  our  recent  locomotionists,  who  haKe  derived  almost  every  thing  that  is 
of  a  useful  character  in  their  carriages  from  the  foregoing  specification,  and 
from  the  subsequent  practical  application  of  the  inventions  by  the  patentees 
themselves.  There  are  thousands  of  persons  now  living  in  London  who  saw 
the  steam-coaches  of  Messrs.  Trevithick  and  Vivian  running  about  the  waste 
^ound  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  Bethlehem  Hospital ;  and  likewise  in  the 
neighbourhood  or  site  of  £uston  Square.  This  was  thirty-four  years  ago; 
nevertheless,  Dr.  Lardner  says,  at  page  246  of  his  Treatise  on  the  Steam-engine, 
"  First  and  most  prominent  in  the  tiistory  of  the  application  of  steam  to  the  pro- 
pelling of  carriages  on  turnpike  roads,  stands  the  name  of  Mr.  Goldsworthy 

Gurney Numerous  other  projectors,  as  might  have  been  expected,  have 

followed  in  his  wake.  Whether  they,  or  any  of  them,  bv  better  fortune, 
greater  piddic  support,  or  more  powerful  genius,  may  outstrip  him  in  the  career 
on  which  he  has  ventured,  it  would  not  perhaps  at  present  be  easy  to  predict. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  event,  to  Mr.  Gurney  is  due,  and  will  be  paid,  the 
honour  of  first  proving  the  practicability  of  the  project;  and  in  the  history  of 
the  adaptation  of  the  locomotive  engine  to  common  roadx,  his  name  will  stand 
before  aQ  others  in  point  of  time ;  and  the  success  of  his  attempts  will  be 
recorded  as  the  origin  and  cause  of  the  success  of  others  in  the  same  race."  We 
know  not  to  what  cause  to  attribute  such  an  obvious  misstatement  of  facts;  for 
it  is  impossible  for  any  one  who  attends  to  the  chronology  or  history  of  the  sub- 
ject, not  to  see  at  once  that  there  are  about  as  many  untruths  in  this  panegyric 
as  there  are  lines.  It  is  extremely  painful  to  us  to  make  these  observations 
upon  a  gentleman  of  such  high  scientific  attainments  as  the  learned  Doctor ; 
but  his  just  influence  upon  the  public  mind,  renders  it  imperative  upon  us  to 
notice  this  common  error  which  he  has  fallen  into,  in  order  that  the  fairly  earned 
honours  of  those  truly  eminent  mechanics,  Trevithick  and  Vivian,  be  not  thus 
sacrilegiously  trampled  in  the  dust  I 

Mr.  Gurney 's  first  patent  for  a  f/eam-carriage  was  in  the  year  1825,  and  will 
be  found  described  in  its  proper  chronological  potation.  We  will,  however,  in 
this  place,  merely  observe,  that  the  mechanic  who  peruses  the  said  specification^ 
will  instantly  recognise  the  chief  arrangements  of  Trevithick  and  Vivian ;  and 
if  be  reads  on  to  the  end  of  the  specification,  he  will  find  tliat  the  sole  claims  to 
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invention  in  this  iieam-cnrntigef  are  in  the  words  following : — "  /  claim  the  ostf 
of  a  roller  or  roUert,  wheel  or  wheeli,  to  the  upper  ends  of  my  said  propeUen^ 
reacting  against  a  straight  and  smooth  rail  or  plane  affixed  under,  and  beine  a 
part  of  the  carriage,  such  rail  or  plane  being  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  soles 
or  bottom  of  the  carriage  wheels,  wnereby  the  carriage  itself  is  enabled  to  be  rolled 
over  the  upper  ends  of  the  said  propellers,  crutches,  or  feet,  by  the  mechanical 
power  employed."  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  however  a  patentee  nuiy 
be  disposed  to  vaunt  and  puff  before  the  "  enlightened  puUic,"  there  is  too  much 
risk  attending  the  making  of  unfounded  pretensions  in  the  specification  of  a 
patent,  wherein  the  claims  to  invention  must  he  exactly  defined;  for  if  ony  thing 
be  claimed  that  is  not  new,  the  whole  patent  is  thereby  rendered  void.  In  the 
clainu,  therefore,  of  a  specification,  we  look  for  the  naked  truth ;  and  in  this 
case  we  find  it  to  be  9io<  a  steam-carriage,  hut  a  useless  roUer  put  under  the 
body  of  the  vehicle !  These  appendages,  however,  of  guide  rollers,  it  may  be 
remarked,  were  first  applied  to  preserve  the  rectilineal  motion  of  the  piston-rod 
in  the  beautiful  high-pressure  engines  of  Trevithick  and  Vivian,  and  they  have 
been  applied  in  a  thousand  similar  ways  ever  since.  Mr.  Gumey  thinks,  how- 
ever, that  nobody  put  rollers  to  their  crutches  before  him,  and  that,  consei- 
quently,  he  invented  fteam-carriages.  And  can  it  be  for  proposing  to  use  these 
crutches,  which  it  is  notorious  were  long  before  patented  and  used,  and  found 
wanting,  (by  Brunton,  in  1813,  Baynes,  in  1820,  Gordon,  in  1824,  &c.)  that 
Dr.  Lardner  scatters  to  the  winds  all  the  skill  and  talent,  not  only  of  the  gen- 
tlemen we  have  named,  but  of  all  others  who  preceded  Mr.  Gurney  in  the 
building  of  steam-carriages !  The  inquiry  naturally  follows,  what  became  of  the 
celebrated  crutches  of  '*  the  powerful  genius  ?"  To  answer  it,  we  have  referred  to 
Mr.  Alexander  Gordon's  interesting  IVeaUteon  Elemental  Locomotion,  and  we  there 
find  it  stated  at  page  55,  that  they  were  "  entirely  abandoned,  the  wheel  being 
found  not  only  to  be  sufficient  for  impelling  the  carriage,  but  also  to  allow  con- 
siderable free  traction."  Now  it  is  of  importance  to  notice,  that  although  Trevithick 
and  Vivian  stated  in  the  plainest  language  in  their  specification,  twenty-four  years 
prior,  that  the  ordmary  wheels  alone  were  sufficient  to  propel ;  Dr.  Lardner 
and  other  writers,  nevertheless,  lead  their  readers  to  suppose  that  Trevithick 
and  Vivian  were  the  authors  of  this  error.  At  page  247  of  his  Treatite,  the 
Doctor  observes, — **  The  mistake  which  so  long  prevailed  in  the  application  of 
locomotion  on  railroads,  and  which,  as  we  have  shown,  materially  retarded  the 
progress  of  that  invention,  was  shared  by  Mr.  Gurney.  Without  reducing  the 
question  to  the  test  of  experiment,  he  took  for  granted,  in  his  first  attempts, 
that  the  adhesion  of  the  wheels  to  the  road  was  too  slight  to  propel  the  car- 
riage. He  was  assured,  he  says,  by  eminent  engineers,  that  this  was  a  point 
settled  by  actual  experiment.  It  is  strange,  however,  that  a  person  of  his 
quickness  and  sagacity  did  not  inquire  after  the  particulars  of  these  actual 
experiments.  So,  however,  it  was ;  and  taking  for  granted  the  inability  of  the 
wheels  to  propel,  he  wasted  much  labour  and  skill  in  the  contrivance  of  levers 
and  propellers,  which  acted  on  the  ground  in  a  manner  somewhat  resembling 
the  feet  of  horses,  to  drive  the  carriage  forward.  After  various  fruitless 
attempts  of  this  kind,  the  experience  acquired  in  the  trials  to  which  they  gave 
rise,  at  latt  forced  the  truth  upon  his  notice,  and  he  found  that  the  adhesion  of 
the  wheels  was  not  only  sufficient  to  propel  the  carriage  heavily  laden  on  level 
roads,  but  was  capable  of  causing  it  to  ascend  all  the  hills  which  occur  on  ordi- 
naiy  turnpike  roads."  This  unqualified  admission,  by  Dr.  Lardner,  of  the 
entire  uselessness  of  the  only  invention  claimed  by  Mr.  Gumey  in  his  patent 
steam-carriage  of  1825,  also  shows  that  the  Doctor  conceived  tliat  Mr.  Gumey 
was  the  individual  who  "  found  out"  this  error  of  *'  eminent  ennneers;"  whereas 
the  fact  is  incontrovertible  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles  had  been  pre- 
viously travelled  with  plain  wheels  upon  railways,  where  the  adhesion  of  the  former 
to  the  surface  is  not  one-tenth  of  that  upon  the  common  road.  It  also  shows  that 
the  learned  author  was  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  many  plans  for  locomotion, 
by  numerous  ingenious  men  (hereafter  noticed)  who  never  entertained  the  idea 
that  the  adhesion  of  the  wheels  upon  the  surface  was  insufficient  to  propel.  And 
thus  it  appears  that  he,  whose  brilliant  talents  we  are  told  had  dispelled  an  age 
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of  darVness,  wu  the  only  mdividual  who  eonld  not  see  the  perfect  inutility  of 
confessedly  his  imly  contrivance  in  the  specification  to  which  we  have  alluded ; 
and  for  which  he  has  been  called  the  inventor  of  ftoam-carriages !  We  must, 
hqwever,  terminate  this  digression  from  the  path  we  set  out  upon,  by  making; 
another  extract  from  Dr.  Lardner's  Treatise ;  the  first  portion  of  which 
(page  179)  we  are  pleased  to  add,  because  the  admirable  clearness  with  which 
the  knowledge  it  conveys  is  given,  is,  in  some  degree,  compensatory  for  the 
latter  part,  to  which  our  complaint  alluded.  "  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  in  the 
history  of  this  invention  considerable  time  and  great  ingenuity  were  vainly 
expended  in  attempting  to  overcome  a  difiiculty  which,  in  the  end,  turned  out 
to  be  purely  imaginary.  To  comprehend  distinctly  the  manner  in  which  a 
wheel  carriage  is  propelled  by  steam,  suppose  that  a  pin  or  handle  is  attached 
to  the  spoke  of  the  wheel  at  some  distance  from  its  centre,  and  that  a  force  is 
applied  to  this  pin  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  wheel  revolve ;  if  the  face 
of  the  wheel  and  the  surface  of  the  road  were  absolutely  smooth  and  free  from 
friction,  so  that  the  face  of  the  wheel  would  slide  without  resistance  upon  the 
road,  then  the  effect  of  the  force  thus  applied  would  be,  merely  to  cause  the 
wheel  to  turn  round ;  the  carriage,  being  stationary,  the  surface  of  the  wheel 
would  slip  or  slide  upon  the  road  as  the  wheel  is  made  to  revolve.  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  pressure  of  the  face  of  the  wheel  upon  the  road  if  such  as  to 
produce  between  them  such  a  degree  of  adhesion  as  will  render  it  impossible 
for  the  wheel  to  slide  or  slip  upon  the  road  by  the  force  which  is  applied  to  it, 
the  consequence  will  be,  that  the  wheel  will  only  turn  round  in  ooedience  to 
the  force  which  is  applied  to  it ;  the  consequence  will  be,  that  the  wheel  will  roll 
upon  the  road,  and  the  carriage  will  be  moved  forward  through  a  distance  equal 
to  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  each  time  it  performs  a  complete  revolu- 
tion. It  is  obvious  that  both  of  these  effects  may  be  partially  produced ;  the 
adhesion  of  the  wheel  to  the  road  may  be  insuflicient  to  prevent  slipping  alto- 
gether, and  yet  it  may  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  wheel  from  slipping  as  fast  as 
It  revolves.  Under  such  circumstances  the  carriage  would  advance,  and  the 
wheel  would  slip.  The  progressive  motion  of  the  carriage  during  one  complete 
revolution  of  the  wheel,  would  be  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  complete 
chrcumference  of  the  wheel  and  the  portion  through  which,  in  one  revolution,  it 
has  slipped. 

"  When  the  construction  of  travelling  steam-engines  first  engaged  the  attention 
of  engineers,  and  for  a  considerable  period  afterwards,  a  notion  was  impressed 
upon  their  minds  that  the  adhesion  between  the  face  of  the  wheel  and  tne  sur- 
face of  the  road  must  necessarily  be  of  very  small  amount,  and  that  in  every 
practical  case  the  wheels  thus  driven  would  either  slip  altogether,  and  produce 
no  advance  of  the  carriage,  or  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  impelling 
power  would  be  lost  by  the  partial  slipping  or  sliding  of  the  wheels.  It  is  sin- 
ffular  that  it  should  never  nave  occurred  to  the  many  ingenious  persons  who, 
for  several  years,  were  engaged  in  such  experiments  and  speculations,  to  ascer- 
tain, by  experiment,  the  actual  amount  of  adhesion  in  any  particular  case 
between  the  wheels  and  the  road.  Had  they  done  so,  we  shoula  probably  now 
have  found  locomotive  engines  in  a  more  advanced  state  than  that  to  which 
they  have  attained.  To  remedy  this  imaginary  difficulty,  Messrs.  TrewUuek  and 
Fivian  proposed  to  make  the  external  rims  of  the  wheels  rough  and  uneven,  by 
iurrounding  them  with  projecting  heads  of  nails  or  bolts,  or  by  cutting  trans- 
verse grooves  on  them.  They  proposed,  in  cases  where  considerable  elevations 
were  to  be  ascended,  to  cause  daws  or  nails  to  project  from  the  surface  during 
the  ascent,  so  as  to  take  hold  of  the  road."  Now,  if  the  specification  of  these 
injured  men  be  referred  to  (see  page  389),  it  will  be  observed  that  the  imagina- 
tion of  our  author  has  helped  him  in  his  statement ;  that  it  is  only  in  peculiar 
cases  that  they  proposed  to  put  into  action  their  beautiful  contrivance  of  the 
clawing,  or  ribbed  wheels  and  rails,  the  use  of  which  in  ascending  inclined 
planes  is  unouestionable,  especially  as  the  latter  were  constructed  then  of  much 
greater  declivities  than  they  are  usually  now :  and  to  prevent  any  mistake  in 
tlie  matter,  they  distinctly  declare,  **  that  m  general  the  ordinary  structure  or 
fyure  of  the  external  eufface  of  theee  wheels  will  be  found  to  answer  the  intended 
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on  Kieh  fact*  are  unneceaauy ;  we  Ihnefon 
:eed  to  give  the  reader  another  and  very  eerty  nicidification  of  Meun. 
'revUbiGk  and  Vivian '■  patent  locomotive  earriage,  at  it  was  applied  upon  a 
very  indifferent  tramroad  j  in  which  caniage,  ai  in  the  former,  tiie  propuliion 
wai  effected  lolely  by  the  adhesion  of  plain  wheeli  upon  the  trami ;  iierei^ 
theleti,  on  its  first  trial,  it  drew  ten  tons  of  bar  iron  after  jt,  besides  the  carriages, 
for  tiine  miles,  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour,  without  stopping  once,  and, 
therefore,  carried  beside,  a  heavy  load  of  water  and  fuel.  The  minor  arrange- 
ment! of  this  carriage  have  been  varioutly  detcribed  by  diflerent  authorities, 
owing  pTobably  to  the  circumstance  that  several  carriages  were  built  at  the  lime, 
posieiBiriK  these  vaHatiotUi  but  the  fullowing  vertical  leclion  conveys  all  that 
seems  to  he  essentially  required.  The  boiler  a  a  is  cylindrical,  with  a  fire-door 
at  b  at  one  end  of  the  cvlinder;  at  e  is  the  fireplace,  from  which  ii  the  principal 
flue,  the  parts  being  shown  by  dots,  u  they  are  supposed  to  be  situated  on  one 
tide  of  the  vertical  pUne,  through  which  our  section  is  made ,'  which  will  be  per- 
fectly understood  by  reference  to  the  plan  of  the  fireplace  and  fluei  given  in  out 


•ccoant  of  the  Sartt  PartU  engine  by  Haekworlh.  The  flue,  therefore,  !• 
turned  at  e,  then  recurved,  and  continued  to  the  chimney  g.  By  this  excellent 
arrangement  (invented  by  the  patentee,  and  which  lias  ever  since  been 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  TmAhick  boiler)  a  great  econniny  of  fuel 
was  eflected,  as  the  greater  portion  of  the  heat  must  inevitably  be  taken 
lip  by  the  water.  The  lower  part  of  the  working  cylinder  A  is  immersed 
In  the  boiler,  and  the  upper  has  a  jacket,  around  which  the  fresh  hot  steam 
circulates  freely,  so  that  tio  loss  of  power  can  be  sustained  by  the  cooling 
influence  of  the  air  upon  the  cylinder,  as  was  previously  the  case.  Above 
the  cylinder  is  the  four-way  cock  i,  for  admitting  end  discharging  the 
the  steam  allernately  j  in  the  latter  operation  the  waste  steam  was  ditcharsed 
along  a  pipe  j  into  the  •chimney,  which  contrivance  alone,  if  now  patentable, 
would  maxe  the  inventor  rich ;  since  its  great  efficacy  in  increasing  the  drai^ht 
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of  air  thnnigh  the  fit*,  oauw)  an  increued  projuction  of  iteim,  vhile  it  geti  rid 
of  tli«  □uiaanee  of  the  wuM  (team,  in  a  manner  w  deiiralle  ai  to  render  it 
DOW  of  indiipeniable  necenity.  The  upper  end  of  tho  puton  rod  a  fumiihed 
with  a  croH  bar,  n>bich  ii  placed  in  a  direction  at  lieht  angtei  to  the  length  of 
tJie  boiler,  and  alto  to  the  piiton  rod.  Thia  bar  ii  guided  in  tt<  motion  by 
eliding  in  two  perpendicular  roda  fixed  to  the  lidea  of  the  boiler,  and  parallel  to 
each  other.  To  the  endi  of  thii  chmb  bar  are  joined  two  connecting  roda,  the 
lower  cndi  of  which  work  two  cranka,  fixed  to  the  ejtnmitiea  of  the  sxia  ohicli 
earriea  the  running  wheels,  the  axia  extending  acrosa  and  beneath  the  boiler, 
uid  immediately  under  the  centre  of  the  atenm  cylinder  ;  thia  arrangement 
ia  beat  aeen  in  fig.  1  of  the  following  diagrama,  extracted  from  Mr.  Alexander 
Gordon's  IVeaiite  on  ElaiUBUd  Locomotion;  Fig.  1  exhibiting  an  end  elevation 
of  the  carrisEe,  and  Fig.  2  a  aide  elevation  of  the  aame.  Mr.  Gordon  ha*,  how- 
•Ter,  omitted  the  ehimneya,  probably  for  want  of  apace;  and  the  eduction  pipe 
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ia  ihown  as  turned  up  vertically  to  puif  the  iteam  into  the  a 
the  chimney  ;  which  Hr.  Gordon  afterirards  atatea  wu  an  invention  of  Mr.  Tre- 
vithiek'a,  but  that  the  latter  had  "  no  intention  or  expectation  of  improving  the 
draught  in  the  chimney  thereby."  From  the  high  respect  we  entertain  towardi 
the  author,  we  regret  that  tuch  an  unfair  remark  ihould  have  eacaped  him  :  it 
ii,  therefore,  with  some  aatiafactian  that  we  obaerre,  on  the  next  page  of  his 
book,  the  following  acknowledgment  in  favouf  of'  the  true  inrenlor  of  ateam- 
carriagea: — 

"  It  will  not  be  a  matter  of  aurprite,  that  at  a  period  vhen  tttt^nke  roadi 
were  very  ill  made,  after  experimenting  on  the  preaent  aite  of  Euilon  Square, 
and  a  few  other  place*,  tbe  inventor  discontinued  his  attem^la  on  common 
roads,  and  confined  his  operations  to  a  railway."  Thoae  "  very  Ill-made  roada" 
Dave  now  become  converted  into  what  the  clever  Colonel  Uaceronj  aptly  deno- 
minate* "  billiard-table  roads ;"  and  it  is.a  matter  of  fact,  that  Gumey'a  carriagea, 
made  in  every  eutnlbU  re^ct  after  Trevithick'a  models  did,  occasionally,  run 
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upon  them ;  and  so  did  the  carriages  of  many  other  locomotionists ;  some  prior, 
some  subsequent  to  Gumey ;  some  decidedly  superior  to  his,  and  all  those  that 
were  inferior,  were  incapacitated  from  proceeding  beyond  preparatory  trials,  by 
the  want  of  that  material  with  which  gentlemen  of  fortune,  tnen  unacquainted 
with  steam  locomotion,  had  so  lavishly  furnished  Mr.  Gurney.  Notwithstanding 
all  these  indisputable  facts,  we  find  Mr.  Gordon  coinciding  with  Dr.  Lardner, 
in  ascribing  every  thing  to  the  inventive  genius  of  Mr.  Gumey;  in  defiance,  too, 
of  their  own  admission,  that  the  carriage,  which  they  necessarily  infer  could  noi 
run  ('although  it  did,  on  the  site  of  Euston  Square),  when  transferred  to  a  com- 
mon Welch  tramroad  of  1804,  drew  atler  it  as  many  waggons  in  addition  as 
contained  ten  tons  of  bar  iron,  besides  a  heavy  load  of  water  and  fuel,  making 
in  all  probably  about  20  tons.  This  Aict  being  admitted  by  the  authors  just 
quoted,  it  becomes  of  importance  to  show  their  consistency,  in  stripping  the 
laurels  from  the  head  of  Trevithick,  to  deck  that  of  Gumey.  By  reference  to 
Mr.  M'Neill's  table  of  resistances,  given  by  Mr.  Gordon  at  paee  337  of  his 
work,  it  will  be  seen  that  upon  the  best  broken  stone  road  (such  as  Gurney  a 
carriages  ran  upon)  it  requires  a  tractive  power  of  43  lbs.  to  move  one  ton 
upon  a  level.  To  ascertain  what  force  is  required  to  move  the  same  load 
upon  a  common  tram-road,  we  refer  to  Mr.  Palmer's  experiments  on  the 
Llanelly  and  Surrey  tram-roads,  the  former  of  which  he  found  by  his  dynamo- 
meter to  be  cne-fifty-ninth  of  the  weight,  and  the  latter  one-sixtieth  of  the 
weight  Now  one-sixtieth  of  a  ton  is  37|  lbs. ;  the  force  required  to  move 
a  ton  upon  the  last  mentioned  is  therefore  only  about  two-fifleenths  less 
than  on  Mr.  McNeill's  best  roads.  According  to  these  data  (the  only  data 
which  we  can  find)  it  is  incumbent  on  Messrs.  Gordon,  Lardner,  and  M*Neil], 
(the  latter  gentleman  being  guilty  of  the  same  idolatry  as  the  former)  to 
show  that  Mr.  Gumey's  carriage  was  competent  to  draw  after  it,  upon  Mr. 
McNeill's  road,  the  same  load  as  that  drawn  by  Trevithick  s  upon  the  tramway, 
minus  the  aforesaid  difference  of  two-fifteenths.  These  gentlemen  will  of 
course  not  attempt  any  thing  of  the  kind,  for  they  must  know  well,  that  which 
thousands  of  our  readers  have  often  witnessed,  that  Gumey's  carriage  gene- 
rally had  its  full  work  to  do,  without  any  tail  at  all.  These  gentlemen  wUl 
surely  not  dispute  their  own  data,  nor  say  that  Messrs.  \^*Neill  and  Palmer 
made  their  dynamometers  incline  to  their  own  views.  Let  them,  however, 
estimate  the  errors  how  they  please;  they  cannot,  by  tmy  established  data 
founded  upon  authenticated  disinterested  experiments,  show,  that  a  light  steam 
carriage,  which  performed  the  work  they  admit  Trevithick's  did  upon  the  tram, 
would  not  be  able  to  run  Apoii  our  present  roads  better  than  Gumey's  did ;  or, 
at  the  least,  quite  as  well.  We  may,  therefore,  confidently  expect,  that  a  due 
sense  of  justice  will  induce  these  eminent  authors,  in  the  next  editions  of  their 
valuable  works,  to  insert,  instead  of  the  name  of  Gurney,  that  "  Trevithick's 
name  stands  before  all  others  in  point  of  time,  and  his  admirable  high  pressure 
engines  and  locomotive  carriages  will  be  recorded  as  the  origin  and  cause  of  the 
success  of  others  m  the  same  pursuits" 

We  described  at  page  381,  the  edge-rail  of, the  Penryhn  slate  quarries;  but 
it  appears  from  a  letter  inserted  in  the  Repertory  ef  Arts,  that  tne  inventor, 
Mr.  Benjamin  Wyatt,  subsequently  pro- 

fosed  to  make  some  alterations  therein. 
t  was  found  that  the  oval-formed  rail 
had  a  tendency  to  wear  the  concave 
rims  of  the  wheels  away  very  fast  into 
hollows,  which  fitted  so  tight  upon  the 
rail  as  to  create  great  friction,  and 
render  it  necessary  to  change  the 
wheels  very  often.  It  was  accordingly 
proposed  to  substitute  for  them  a  rail 
and  wheel  formed  in  the  manner  re- 
presented in  the  annexed  drawing.  Fig,  I 
is  a  section  of  the  rail,  rim  of  wheel, 
and  sill.    Fig,  2,  a  plan  of  one  end  of 
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t!1l.     Fig.  n,  lection,  nn  a  amalleT 

■cale,  of  boll)  raili  and  lilla,  w}itch 

■re  only  tiro  feet  apart.     The  mil 

B  ii  4  feet  G  inches  long  ;    £  is  a 

flange  2  inchc*  long,  cait  lo  each     ' 

end   of  tliinil,   to  slide   into   tli» 

dovetail  of  the  «ill  «;  e  ia  the  ail) 

now  of  caal-iron;  the  wbeeli  c  are 

alio  uf  cast-iron,  only  14  inches  n  diameter  and  weigli  3S  tbi  each 

In  the  year  18)1,  a  patent  wai  taken  out  by  Mr.  John  Blenliinuip,  coal 
viewer,  of  Middleton,  in  Yorkihirc,  fqi^^crlain  inechnnical  means  by  niiicb 
the  conreyancB  of  coals,  minerals,  anf  other  articles  is  facilitated,  and  the 
espenie  attending  the  same  rendered  less  than  heretofore."  The  specification 
of  (his  patent  informa  us  that  it  consiuls  of  the  application  of  a  rack  or  toollicd 
Tail,  laid  down  on  one  side  of  the  roadway  from  end  lo  end.  Into  ibis  rack  a 
toothed  wheel  is  norked  by  the  steam-engine ;  the  revolution  of  vbich  nlieel 
produce!  the  necessary  motion,  witliout  being  liable  lo  slip  in  descending  a 
steep  inclined  plane. 

'liie  accompanying  figure  will  convey  to  ourreadera  an  idea  of  Mr.  Bleiikin- 


sop's  plan.  Tlie  boiler  x  ia  placed  on  a  vooden  or  cast-iron  frame  v-  Through 
its  interior  panes  a  wroughl-iron  tube,  of  auDicient  diameter  to  tiold  (he  fire 
and  grate ;  tliia  tube  is  carried  nut  at  the  farther  end  of  the  boiler,  when  it  is 
bent  upwards,  and  continued  sufficiently  high  to  form  tlie  chimney  a.  a  a  are 
two  working  cylinders  fixed  in  the  boiler,  and  which  work  in  tlie  usual  way  ; 
the  piston  rods  are  connected  by  cross  heads  to  tlie  connecting  rods  b  b.  These 
connecting  rods  ore  brought  down  on  each  ride  of  the  boiler,  wai  there  joined 
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to  the  cranks  e  e,  (there  being  corresponding  cranks  on  the  other  side  of  the 
machine,)  which  are  placed  at  right  angles  lo  each  other;  consequently  the  two 
cranks  on  the  first  shaft  are  horizontal,  and  at  their  greatest  power  at  the  time 
the  other  two  are  passing  the  centre.  Upon  these  shafts  are  fixed  (under  the 
boiler)  two  small  toothed  wheels,  which  give  motion  to  a  larger  toothed  wheel 
fixed  upon  an  intermediate  axis.  A  toothed  wheeiy  is  firmly  keyed  to  the  end 
of  the  same  and  revolves  with  the  intermediate  wheeL  The  teeth  of/ correspond 
with,  and  work  into  a  rack  R  R,  stretched  along  one  side  of  the  railway. 
Motion,  therefore,  is  given  by  the  pistons  to  the  wheels  ddf  which  they  commu- 
nicate to  the  cog-wheel/r  a  promssive  movement  being  given  to  the  carriage  by 
the  teeth  of/  taking  hold  of  the  rack. 

The  only  objection  made  to  this  machine  by  Mr.  E.  Galloway  is,  *'  that  the 
power  is  applied  on  one  side  only,  which  must  have  a  tendency  to  force  the 
flanges  or  projecting  rims  of  the  supporting  wheels  against  the  edges  of  the< 
rails,  by  which  an  extra  friction  would  oe  produced.  This,  however,  is  a  trifling 
inconvenience,  and  is  not  found  in  practice  to  deduct  much  from  the  efiTect  &t 
the  engines,  several  of  which  have,  since  the  date  of  the  patent,  been  in  con- 
stant use  in  drawing  coal  waggons  between  Middleton  colliery  and  Leeds*" 
The  ingenious  M'.  i&alloway  observes,  that  by  this  machine  a  load  may  be 
drawn  up  a  much  greater  declivity,  than  by  the  locomotive  of  Messrs.  Trevi- 
thick  and  Vivian.  But  this  observation,  which  appears  to  be  repeated  by  every 
author  on  locomotion  in  succession,  only  serves  to  show,  that  they  never  read 
Ihe  specification  of  those  able  engineers ;  otherwise,  it  would  be  readily  per-, 
ceived  that  the  '*  cross-grooved "  peripheries  of  the  wheels,  and  the  suitable 
**JiUmgi  to  railroada"  had  reference  to  this  very  invention  of  Blenkinsop's.  It 
however  seems  that  those  eminent  men  were  no(^  only  deprived  of  the  iusC 
reward  of  their  labour  and  talents,  but  that  they  were  on  all  nands  subjected  to 
the  mortification  of  seeing  their  beautiful  inventions  ascribed  to  after-comers, 
by  whom,  or  their  friends,'  those  very  inventions  were  actually  employed  to  dis- 
parage the  real  inventors ! 

Mr.  Partington,  in  his  history  of  the  steam-engine,  says,  that  Mr.  Bleukinsop, 
in  reply  to  queries  put  to  him  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  stated  that  his  patent  loco- 
motive engine,  with  two  eight-inch  cylinders,  weighs  five  tons ;  consumes  two- 
thirds  of  a  hundred-weight  of  coals,  and  fifty  gallons  of  water  per  hour ;  draws 
twenty-seven  waggons,  weighing  ninety-four  tons,  on  a  dead  level,  at  three  and 
a  half  miles  per  hour ;  or  fifteen  tons  up  an  ascent  of  two  inches  in  the  yard ; 
when  '*  lightly  loaded  "  it  travels  ten  miles  an  hour,  does  the  work  of  sixteen 
horses  in  twelve  hours,  and  costs  400/1 

In  the  following  year,  1812,  Messrs.  William  Chapman,  of  Durham,  and 
£.  W.  Chapman,  of  Wallaend,  Northumberland,  toox  out  a  patent  for  **  a 
method  or  methods  of  facilitating  the  means,  and  reducing  the  expense,  of  car- 
riage on  railways  apd  other  roa£ ;"  which  thev  describe  as  chiefly  consisting  in 
the  use  of  a  chain,  or  other  flexible  and  cnntmuous  substance  stretched  along 
the  road  to  be  travelled,  properly  secured  at  each  end,  and  at  suitable  intervals ; 
and  in  the  application  of  this  chain  round,  or  partially  round  a  grooved  barrel 
or  wheel,  in  such  manner  as  not  to  slip  when  tnis  grooved  wheel,  which  is  fixed 
upon,  before,  or  behind  a  carriage  containing  the  motive  power,  shall  be  put  in 
motion  by  that  power,  so  that  by  the  revolution  of  the  grooved  barrel  round  its 
axis,  either  one  way  or  the  other,  it  shall  necessarily  draw  the  said  carriage,  and 
any  others  which  may  be  attached  to  it,  within  its  power  of  action.  As  the 
carriage  containing  the  motive  power,  when  thus  loaaed,  may  be  too  heavy  in 
some  instances  for  the  existing  iron  or  wooden  rails,  if  it  rested  on  four  wheels 
only,  Messrs.  Chapman  proposed  to  use  six  or  eight  wheels,  in  order  that  they 
might  more  freely  move  round  curves  in  the  road,  and  that  the  weight  might  be 
more  distributed  thereon ;  the  pressure  being  thus  reduced  upon  each  bearing 
point,  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  number  of  wheels.  The  means  adopted 
by  the  patentees  for  carrying  their  invention  into  effect,  are  described  at  consi- 
derable length,  with  explanatory  drawings,  in  their  specification ;  but  as  Mr. Wood 
informs  us  that  the  application  of  it  faued  at  the  Heaton  Colliery,  where  it  was 
for  a  time  put  into  practical  operation,  and  as  the  details  of  it  would  occupy  too 
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been  owiag;  to  tha  wute  of  power  KriiinE  from  the  eiceiaiie  friction  of  tlie 
clwm.  There  ate  one  or  two  incidontat  obseirBtiDni  in  the  apecification  which 
ought  Dot  perhapa  to  pui  unnoticed.  Allusion  is  made  to  the  possibility  of 
employing  inflamniMe  gai  u  the  motive  power,  which,  moit  of  our  teadere  sre 
awsre,  was  a  few  yean  ago  carried  into  efiecl  by  the  ingenious  Samuel  Brown, 
•nd  which  we  propose  to  describe  in  the  course  of  this  article.  We  also  remark, 
aJlhougb  it  is  of  httle  moment,  that  the  ipeciGcalion  contains  the  first  proposi- 
tion we  have  met  with  for  employing  the  common  winnowing  machine  to  force 
a  current  of  air  under  the  ffre-pUce.  The  annexed  engraving  exhibila  an 
elevation  of  one  of  the  locomotive  engines  of  Messrs.  Chapman,  whicli  wai 


employed  on  the  Heaton  Colliery.  The  boiler  eonsitta  of  a  large  cylinder,  of 
the  Trevithicit  kind,  with  the  fiiroace  and  a  double  or  return  flue  pMiing  through 
it  tn  the  chimney,  situate  on  one  side  of  the  fire  door;  opposite  to  which  Is  b 
chest  containing  the  fuel  of  supply.  The  steam  chamber  is  a  large  vertical 
cylinder,  from  which  proceeds  laterally  apipe  to  conduct  the  steam  to  two  ver- 
tical cylinders,  fixed  on  either  side  of  the  boiler.  The  motion  of  the  piston 
rods  actuated  two  vibraling  beams,  to  which  were  appended  two  connecting 
rods,  whose  lower  extremities  worked  two  revolving  cranks,  carrying  on  their 
axis,  spur  geer,  which,  through  the  medium  of  a  train  of  toothed  wheels,  shown, 
gave  simultaneous  motion  to  all  the  running  wheels.  The  weight  of  tjiis 
engine,  with  its  water  and  fuel,  we  are  informed  was  six  tons ;  and  It  was  set  to 
work  in  December  1812,  upon  the  railway  leading  from  Mr.  J.  G.  Lambton's 
collieries  to  the  river  Wear.  It  drew  after  it  18  loaded  coal  waggons,  weighing- 
54  Ions,  up  a  gentle  ascent  rising  i  of  an  inch  to  a  yard  (or  46  foet  in  a  mile) 
at  the  rate  of  four  mile*  an  hour.      The  power  of  the  engine  was  applied  to  the 
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running  iv keels  as  already  described ;  and  it  was  found  that  tlieir  resistance  to 
slipping  upon  the  rails  was  the  utmost  power  it  could  exert  in  drawing  waggons 
after  it,  which  in  this  instance  was  carried  to  the  extreme ;  for  although  the 
friction  was  equal  to  the  drawing  forward  the  train  of  eighteen  waggons,  afler 
they  werefairfy  in  motion^  it  did  not  overcome  their  tu  inertia  until  after  a  con- 
siderable tiippiny  of  the  wheels  of  the  carriage. 

We  have  introduced  this  notice  of  the  earliest  experiment  made  with  the 
engine  of  the  Messrs.  Chapman,  because  it  exemplifies,  in  the  clearest  manner, 
that  precise  inclination  of  the  plane  upon  which  the  smooth  wheels  of  a  carriage, 
bearing  a  certain  weight,  will  slip  round,  without  advancing  the  machine.  It 
also  proves  the  necessity  in  such  cases  of  increasing  the  friction  of  the  opposing 
surfaces)  either  by  augmenting  the  weight,  or  by  some  contrivance  resembling 
those  suggested  by  Trevithick  in  his  specifications,  which  Dr.  Lardner  repeatedly 
in  the  course  of  his  work  treats  as  an  absurd  attempt  to  remedy  an  "  imaginary 
difficulty." 

From  all  the  information  that  we  can  glean  in  tracing  out  the  early  history 
of  locomotion,  this  remarkable  circumstance  constantly  presents  itself, — that 
when  Trevithick's  carriages  with  smooth  wheels  were  employed  upon  levels,  or 
slightly  inclined  planes,  invidious  comparisons  with  others  having  cogs  were 
made  against  the  former,  because,  as  was  asserted,  they  slipped  and  could  not 
ascend  such  acclivities  as  the  latter ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  Trevithick  first 
suggested  by  his  *'  cross  grooves  and  fittings  to  railroads"  the  very  principle  of 
the  cogs,  in  a  less  objectionable  form,  and  *'  all  other  appliances  to  boot"  of  the 
engine  and  boiler,  contained  in  the  said  locomotive  I  Thus  Trevithick  lost  many 
orders,  and  they  were  given  to  those  who  adopted  all  the  essentials  of  his'  plans, 
without  acknowledgment,  and  employed  them  as  the  basis  of  their  structures. 
And  when,  after  tlie  lapse  of  years,  it  was  found  out  by  these  gentlemen  that 
smooth  wheels  had  sufficient  "  bite  "  of  the  rail  in  most  circumstances,  they 
made  that  fact  appear  to  be  their  own  discovery ;  notwithstanding  it  is  stated  in 
Trevithlck's  specification  of  1802,  and  was  confirmed  by  his  practice;  which 
practice  they  at  first  condemned  with  one  general  voice ;  end  when,  at  last, 
they  were  compelled  to  practise  it  also,  tliey  endeavoured  to  make  it  appear  as 
vastly  superior  to  Trevithick*s  mode  of  surrounding  his  wheels  *'  with  heads  of 
nails,  bolts,  and  claws,"  which  he  never  used  at  au  !     lliese  ungenerous  pro- 
ceedings against  the  most  eminent  mechanic  of  his  time  appear  to  have  been 
going  on  unchecked  from  1802  up  to  the  present  time,  1836.    The  only  way 
we  have  of  accounting  for  this  circumstance  is,  that  Trevithick  was  engaged 
during  many  years  of  his  patent  right  in  constructing  his  high-pressure  engines 
and  pumps  for  recovering  the  drowned  mines  of  Peru,  which  undertaking  he 
afterwards  personally  directed,  and  succeeded  in  accomplishing,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  Peruvians.     He  was  subsequently  appointed  engmeer  to  the  royal 
mint  at  Lima;  and  on  his  arrival  at  South  Amenca,  he  was  received  with  such 
enthusiastic  gratitude,  that  the  lord  warden  proposed  to  "  erect  his  statue  in 
silver."    Tlie  earth  now  covers  the  mortal  remains  of  this  eminent  man  ;  but 
his  memory  will  never  die :  for,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Gordon,  he  has  left 
behind  him  '*  a  name  ns  inseparably  connected  with  high-presstu%  steam  and 
locomotion,  as  that  of  James  Watt  with  the  condensing  engine  and  rotary 
movement." 

We  now  come  to  the  description  of  a  machine  of  great  singularity,  and 
which  strongly  attests  the  ingenuity  of  the  contriver,  Mr-  William  Brunton, 
of  the  Butteriy  Iron  Works,  in  DerWshire ,  and  for  which  he  took  out  patents. 
It  consists  in  a  curious  combination  of  levers,  the  action  of  which  nearly  resembles 
that  of  the  legs  of  a  man  in  walking,  whose  feet  are  alternately  made  to 
press  against  the  ground  of  the  road  or  railway,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  various  inclinations  or  inequalities  of  the  surface.  The 
following  engraving  represents  this  engine,  which  the  inventor  called  his 
"  MECHANICAL  TRAVELLER."  The  boilcr  IS  ncRfly  similar  to  that  which  we  last 
described.  The  cylinder  a  is  placed  on  one  side  of  the  boiler ;  the  piston  rod 
is  projected  out  beliind  horizontally,  and  is  attached  to  the  leg  a  6  at  a,  and  to 
tlie  reciprocating  jointed   bent  lever  above;    at  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
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Ugab,  feet  ITS  atUcbcd  by  a  joint  at  b;  tbiM  feet  lay  a  firmer  hold  on  tha 
fTound,  being  fiimuhed  with  iliort  prong*,  which  prevent  them  from  clipping, 
and  are  suificieiilly  broad  to  prevent  their  injuring  the  road.  On  inspecting  ihe 
draving,  it  wili  be  leen  that  when  the  pwton  rod  ii  projected  out  from  the 
cylinder,  it  will  tend  to  piuh  the  end  of  the  lever  or  leg  a  from  it,  in  u  direction 
parallel  to  the  line  of  the  cylinder ;  but  aa  the  leg  o  6  ii  prevented  iVotti  moving 
backward*  by  the  end  b  being  firmly  fixed  upon  the  ground,  the  reaction  ii 
thrown  upon  the  carriage,  and  a  progreuive  motion  given  to  it,  and  thin  will  be 
coDlinued  to  the  end  of  the  stroke.  Upon  the  firit  reciprocating  lever  ia  fixed  at 
1,  a  rod.  1  2  3,  aliding  horizontally  hackwarda  and  forwards  upon  the  top  of  the 
boiliT ;  from  2  to  3  it  u  funiuhed  with  teeth,  which  work  into  a  cog-wheel,  lying 


the  opposite  side  of  this  cog-wheel  a  aliding-rack  ii  fixed, 
atmilar  to  I  2  3,  which,  aa  the  cog-wheel  is  turned  round  by  the  aliding-rftck 
2  3,  i)  alia  moved  backwards  and  forwarda.  The  end  of  this  afidinp-rod  ia  fixed 
upon  the  other  reciprocating  lever  of  the  leg  de,  at  4.  When,  therefore,  the 
■hding-rack  ia  moved  forwards  in  Ihe  direction  3  2  1,  by  the  progreaaive  motion 
of  the  engine;  and,  when  the  piston-rod  is  at  the  farthest  extremity  of  the 
stroke,  the  leg  de  will  be  brou^t  close  to  the  engine;  the  pinion  is  then 
made  to  return  in  the  opposite  direction,  moving  with  it  the  leg  ab,  and  also 
the  sliding-rack  12  3;  the  aliding-rack,  acting  on  the  toothed  wheel,  causes  the 
other  aliding-tod  to  move  in  the  contrary  direction,  and  with  it  the  leg  de. 
Whenever,  therefore,  the  piston  is  at  the  eitremity  of  the  stroke,  and  one  of 
the  legs  is  no  longer  of  use  to  propel  Ihe  engine  forward,  the  other,  immediately 
on  the  motion  of  the  piston  bemg  changed,  is  ready,  in  its  turn,  to  act  as  a  ful- 
crura  or  abutment  for  the  action  of  the  moving  power,  to  secure  the  continued 
pTDgressive  motion  of  the  engine.  The  feet  are  raised  from  the  ground  during 
the  return  of  the  legs  to  the  engine,  by  strapa  of  leather  or  rope  faatened  to  the 
legs  at  ff,  paasing  over  friction  sheaves,  movable  in  one  direction  only,  by  a 
ratchet  and  catch,  worked  by  the  motion  of  the  engine.  The  feet  are  described 
of  various  forms  in  the  specification,  the  great  object  being  to  prevent  them 
from  injuring  the  road,  and  to  obtain  a  firm  footing,  that  no  jeru  should  take 
place  at  the  return  of  the  st  oke,  when  Ihe  action  of  the  engine  came  upon 
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them ;  for  this  purpose  they  were  made  broad,  with  short  spikes  to  lay  hold  of 
the  ground. 

It  is  proper  to  record  that  this  strange  machine  was  actually  put  to  work. 
The  boiler  was  a  cylinder  of  wrought-iron,  5  feet  6  inches  long,  3  feet  in 
diameter,  and  of  such  strength  as  to  be  capable  of  sustaining  a  pressure  of 
upwards  of  400  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  workine  cylinder  was  6  inches 
in  diameter,  and  the  piston  had  a  stroke  of  24  inches ;  Uie  step  of  the  feet  was 
26  inches,  and  the  whole  machine,  including  water,  weighed  about  45  cwt 
When  placed  upon  a  railway,  Mr.  Brunton  found  that  it  required  to  move  it,  at 
the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  miles  per  hour,  a  power  equal  to  the  constant  pres- 
sure of  84  pounds.  He  then  applied  a  chain  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  macnine, 
by  which,  as  the  machine  moved  forward,  a  weight  was  raised  at  the  same  time 
and  rate ;  and  he  found  that  witli  steam  equal  to  40  or  45  lbs.  pressure  upon  the 
square  inch,  the  machine  was  propelled  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  miles  per 
hour,  and  raised  112  lbs.  at  the  same  speed;  thus  making  the  whole  power 
896  lbs.  at  two  and  a  half  miles,  which,  at  150  lbs.  the  horse  power,  is  equal  to 
about  six  horses ;  but  the  machine  was  only  designed  to  insure  4  horses'  power, 
and  to  work  upon  a  railway  rising  one  in  thuiy-siz.  The  late  Mr.  David 
Gordon,  in  1824|  much  improved  the  mode  of  operating  with  these  substitutes 
for  horses'  feet;  and  Mr.  Gumey,  in  1825,  copied  them  very  closely,  as  before 
noticed ;  both  of  whose  patents  will  be  hereafter  described. 

Mr.  Wood,  in  his  excellent  Treatise  ujxm  Railroads,  informs  us  that,  in  1814, 
an  engine  upon  Blenkinsop's  plan  (described  at  page  395)  was  constructed  at 
the  Killing  worth  Colliery,  bv  Mr.  George  Stephenson,  and  tried  upon  that  rail- 
road. In  that  engine,  \t  will  be  observed,  that  the  cog-wheels  upon  the  axis  of 
the  propelling-wheels  are  double  the  diameter  of  the  smaller  toothed-wheels, 
whicn  derive  their  action  from  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  connecting-rod ; 
consequently,  the  latter  make  two  revdutions  of  each  one  of  the  cogged  pro- 
]>elling-wheels.  The  experiments  were  made  upon  a  piece  of  edge-rail, 
ascending  about  1  yard  in  450 ;  and  it  was  found  to  drag  after  it,  exclusive  of 
its  own  weight,  eignt  loaded  carriages,  weighing  altogeUier  about  30  tons,  at 
the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour.  The  application  of  the  two  cylinders  rendered 
the  action  of  the  engine  regular,  and  secured  the  continual  progressive  motioni 
thus  remedying,  Mr.  Wood  observes,  the  imperfection  caused  oy  the  irregular 
action  of  the  single  cylinder  and  fly-wheeL  Wnen  the  engine  had  been  at  work  a 
short  time,  it  was  soon  found  that  there  was  sufficient  adhesion  between  the  wheek 
and  the  rail  to  propel  the  carriage ;  but  such  was  the  lingering  prejudice,  that 
grooved  sheeves  were  afterwards  applied  to  the  hinder  travelling  wheels  of  the 
engine,  and  similar  grooved  sheeves  upon  the  fore-wheels  of  the  convoy  carriage 
containing  the  coals  and  water ;  both  these  were  then  connected  by  an  endless 
chain ;  but  this  contrivance  also  was  soon  found  to  be  unnecessary,  and  the 
adhesion  of  the  wheels  alone  produced  the  desired  effect.  The  communication 
of  the  pressure  of  the  steam  upon  the  piston,  through  the  means  of  the  con- 
necting-rod and  crank  to  the  cog-wheels,  produced  great  noise,  and,  in  some 
Earts  of  the  stroke,  considerable  jerks ;  each  cylinder  alteraately  propelling,  or 
ecoraing  propelled  by  the  other,  as  the  pressure  of  the  one  upon  the  wheels 
became  greater  or  less  than  the  pressure  of  the  other ;  and  when  the  teeth  became 
worn,  they  produced  a  rattling  noise.  For  when  the  leverage  of  one  crank 
became  greater  than  the  other,  the  latter  was  propelled  by  the  other  through 
the  intervening  wheels ;  but  when  the  former  approached  towards  the  extremity 
of  the  stroke,  its  leverage  became  less  and  less,  and  the  leverage  of  the  latter 
became  greater,  as  the  angle  between  the  connecting-rod  and  the  crank 
increased ;  and,  at  a  certain  point,  the  latter  preponderated.  When  a  change  in 
the  action  took  place,  the  former  was  then  the  propelled,  and  the  latter  the  pro- 
pelling power.  If  any  play  or  space  existed  between  each  tooth  of  the  cog- 
wheels, the  transition  of  tms  power  from  one  side  of  the  teeth  to  the  other 
always  occasioned  a  ierk ;  and  this  became  greater  as  the  teeth  became  more 
worn,  and  the  space  oetween  them  greater. 

All  these  inefficient,  expensive,  and  troublesome  contrivances,  our  readers 
will  perceive,  were  introduced  to  obviate  "  the  assumed  difficulty/'  which  had 
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i  ten  yttLtt  hehie  lo  h&ve  no  exiitence.  To  gel  rid  of  the 
caunbroui  vhecU  and  p  ions,  and  avoid  the  jerks  and  concussiona  canaegiient 
upon  the  lail  mentioned  Birangement,  ire  find  Mr.  Ralph  Dodd  and  Mr. 
George  Stephenson,  aforeaaid,  both  of  KiUingworth,  (siting  out,a'joint  patent 
"  for  Tarioui  improvementt  in  the  conitruction  of  locomotiTe  engines,"  which 
wsi  doted  Pebniaij  28,  tS15.  It  conaiated  of  the  application  of  a  pin  upon 
one  of  the  spoke*  of  the  running  wheela  that  tupported  the  engine ;  tbe  loner 
end  of  the  connccling-rod  heing  attached  to  lbs  cTos»-beBTn,  narked  up 
down  by  the  piston.    (The  follotring  engraving  serves  to  explain  this  invent 


■Itbough  it  belongs  to  the  patented  improvements  subaequentl^  introduced  by 
Mr.  Losb,  in  coniunction  with  Mr."  Stevenson  ;  Mr.  Dodd's  previous  invention 
being  combined  Uierein.)  a  b  represents  the  connecting'rod,  the  end  a  attached 
to  the  cross-beam,  and  the  end  b  to  one  of  the  spokes  of  the  wheel;  in  tike 
manner  the  end  d  of  the  other  connecting-rod  is  attached  to  the  beam  of  the  other 
jHetoD,  and  the  lower  end  to  a  pin  fixed  in  the  spokes  of  the  wheel  B.  By  these 
means  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  piston  and  oonnecting-rod  is  converted, 
by  the  pin  upon  the  spokes  acting  aa  a  crank,  into  a  rotatory  motion,  and  the 


Zthe  one  pin  or  crank  being  kept  at  right 
awing.  To  effect  this,  the  patentees  had 
two  methods  ; — to  crank  the  axles,  on  which  each  of  (he  wheels  were  fixed,  wilh 
a  conn  acting -rod  between,  to  keen  them  always  at  the  angle  with  rrspcct  to  each 
other;  or  to  use  a  peculiar  sort  of  endless  chain,  passing  over  a  toothed  wheel  on 
each  axie.  This  endless  chain  consisted  at  first  of  one  broad  and  two  narrow 
links,  altomately  fastened  logether  at  the  ends  with  bolts ;  tiie  two  narrow  links 
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were  always  on  the  outside  of  the  broad  link ;  consequently,  the  distance  they 
were  separated  laterally  would  be  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  broad  link,  which 
was  generally  about  two  inches,  and  their  length  three  inches.  The  periphery 
of  the  wheels  fixed  upon  the  axles  of  the  engine,  was  furnished  with  cogs,  pro- 
jecting from  the  rim  of  the  wheels  (otherwise  perfectly  circular  and  flat)  about 
an  incD,  or  an  inch  and  a  half.  When  the  wheel  turned  round,  these  projecting 
cogs  entered  between  the  two  narrow  links,  having  a  broad  link  between  every 
two  cogs,  resting  on  the  riai  of  the  wheel;  these  cogs,  or  projections,  caused  the 
chain  to  move  round  with  the  wheel,  and  completely  prevented  it  from  slipping 
round  upon  the  rim.  When,  therefore,  this  chain  was  laid  upon  the  two  toothed 
wheels,  one  wheel  could  not  be  moved  round  without  the  other  moving  round 
with  it,  and  thus  secured  the  proper  angles  to  the  two  cranks.  This  mode  of 
communicating  the  action  of  the  engine  from  one  wheel  to  another,  is  shown  in 
the  drawing,  the  wheels  A  and  B  having  each  projecting  cog-wheels,  round 
which  the  endless  chain  passes.  When  the  chain  got  worn  by  frequent  use,  or 
was  stretched,  so  as  to  become  too  long,  one  of  the  chains  of  the  axles  could 
be  moved  back  to  tighten  it  again,  until  a  link  could  be  taken  out,  when  the 
chain  was  moved  back  again  to  its  former  situation. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  description,  that  Messrs.  Dodd  and  Co.'s  improve- 
ment consisted  cliiefly  (like  that  of  all  others  who  succeeded)  of  a  renovation 
of  Trevithick's  plan  of  propulsion  by  the  mere  friction  produced  by  the  contact 
of  the  wheel  and  rail.  The  only  material  difference  between  the  two  plans 
being  in  the  using  of  two.working  cylinders,  instead  of  one  with  a  fly  wheel ;  and 
in  a  method  of  connecting  the  axles,  so  as  to  cause  the  cranks  to  continue 
working  at  right  angles  to  each  other ;  the  object  of  this  being,  that  when  the 
one  crank  is  passing  the  centre,  the  other  shall  be  at  its  greatest  power,  and 
consequently  aid  the  former  in  its  revolution,  when,  for  want  of  the  momentum 
imparted  to  a  fly  wheel,  it  would  have  to  stop  in  that  situation.  Upon  refer- 
ence to  our  engraving  of  Trevithick's  railway  engine,  at  page  388,  our  mecha- 
nical readers  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  improved  mode  proposed  by  Messrs. 
Dodd  and  Stevenson,  of  applying  the  power  direct  to  the  running  wheels,  b 
not  to  be  compared  to  it  in  efficiency  or  durability. 

In  the  subscauent  year  1816,  a  patent  was  granted  to  Mr.  Stephenson,  in  con- 
jimction  with  Mr.W.  Losh,  of  Newcastle,  fur  *'  a  method  or  methods  of  facilita- 
ting tlie  conveyance  of  carriages  and  all  manner  of  goods  and  materials  along 
railways  and  tramways,  by  certain  inventions  and  improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  machine,  carriages,  carriage-wheels,  railways,  and  tramways 
employed  for  that  purpose."  Ine  specification  of  this  patent  is  more  ably 
written  than  such  documents  usually  were ;  and  as  it  contains  much  valuable 
practical  intelligence,  we  shall  make  some  extracts  from  it,  and  accompany 
them  by  the  necessary  illustrations.  The  patentees  commence  their  specifica- 
tion by  explaining  the  distinction  between  ed^c-raUs  and  the  tram  or  plate-rails, 
as  introductory  to  tlicir  improvements,  which  they  thus  explain.  "  In  the  con- 
struction of  our  edge-railways,  our  objects  are,  first,  to  flx  both  the  ends  of  the 
railn,  or  separate  pieces  of  which  the  rails  are  foimed,  immovable,  in  or  upon 
the  chairs  or  props  by  which  they  are  supported ;  secondly,  to  place  them  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  end  of  any  one  rail  shall  not  project  above  or  fall  below 
the  correspondent  end  of  that  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  or  with  which  it  is 
joined;  thirdly,  to  form  the  joinings  of  the  rails  with  the  pedestals  or 
props  which  support  them,  in  such  a  manner,  that  if  these  props  should  vary 
from  their  perpendicular  position  in  the  line  of  the  way,  (which  in  other  railways 
is  often  the  caKc,)  the  joinings  of  the  rails  with  each  other  would  remain  as 
before  such  variation,  and  so  that  the  rails  shall  bear  upon  the  props  as  firmly 
as  before. 

'*  In  the  formation  of  our  wheels,  it  is  our  object  to  construct  them  in  such 
a  manner,  and  to  form  them  of  such  materials,  as  shall  make  them  more  durable 
and  less  expensive  in  the  repairs  than  those  hitherto  in  use.  This  invention  we 
accomplish  by  forming  our  wheels  either  with  spokes  of  malleable  iron,  and 
witli  cast-iron  rims,  or  by  making  the  wheels  and  spokes  of  cast-iron,  with 
hoops,  tires,  or  trods,  of  malleable  iron ;  and  in  some  instances,  particularly  for 
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wheels  of  very  small  diameters,  instead  of  spokes  of  malleable  iron,  we  employ 
plates  of  malleable  iron  to  form  the  junction  between  the  naves  and  the  cast- 
iron  rims  of  the  wheels. 

Hg,  1  is  a  side  view  of  the  wheels,  with  wrought-iron  arms,  aaa  show  the 
arms  cast  in  the  nave,  and  dropped  into  mortice  holes  made  in  the  rim, 
which  are  dovetailed,  to  suit  the  dovetailed  ends  of  the  arms  aaa.  The  arms 
are  heated  red  hot  previous  to  dropping  them  into  the  holes,  in  order  to  cause 
them  to  extend  sufficiently  for  that  purpose,  for  when  cold  they  are  too  short, 
owing  to  the  property  which  iron  possesses,  of  expanding  on  the  applfcation  of 
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lieat,  and  of  contracting  again  to  its  former  dimensions  on  cooling  down  to  the 
same  temperature  from  which  it  was  raised ;  the  arms,  therefore,  on  cooling, 
are  drawn  with  a  force  sufficient  to  produce  a  degree  of  combination  between 
their  dovetailed  ends  and  the  mortices  of  the  rim,  which  prevents  the  possibility 
of  their  working  loose ;  they  are  afterwards  keyed  up ;  the  mortice  iioles  are 
also  dovetailed,  from  the  tail  side  of  the  wheel,  (a  a,  Fig.  2.)  to  the  crease  side 
(b  in  the  same  figure.) 

Itff.  2  is  a  cross  section  through  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  with  wrought-iron 
arms. 

Fig.  3  is  an  end  view  of  Itg,  2. 

Fig.  4  represents  an  elevation  of  the  edge  railway,  showing  a  rail  a  con- 
nected with  the  two  adjoining  rails,  the  ends  of  which  are  shown  by  6  b,  and 
resting  in  the  props  or  pedestals,  the  bases  of  which  are  the  metal  chairs  that  are 
bolted  to  the  stone  supports  c  c.  The  joints  e  e  are  made  by  the  ends  of  the  rails 
bein^  applied  to  each  other  by  what  is  termed. a  half  lap;  and  the  pin  or  bolt^ 
which  fixes  them  to  each  other,  and  to  the  chair  in  which  they  are  inserted,  is 
made  to  fit  exactly  a  hole  which  is  drilled  through  the  chair  and  both  ends  of 
the  rails,  at  such  a  height  as  to  allow  both  ends  of  the  rails  to  bear  on  the  chair, 
and  the  bearance  being  the  apex  of  a  curve,  they  both  bear  at  the  same  point 
llius  the  end  of  one  rail  cannot  rise  above  that  of  the  adjoinins  one ;  for 
although  the  chair  may  move  on  the  pin  in  the  direction  of  the  Tine  of  the 
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road,  ynt  the  raiU  will 
wiihout  maviag. 

Fig.  5  ia  a  croM  aection  of  our  edge-rail »a^  through  the  middle  of  one  of  tlis 
chain  a,  and  aciosa  the  enda  of  the  two  adjombg  ruls  which  are  connected  by 
■  transverae  pin  ;  c  it  the  atone  support  or  sleeper. 

Fig.  6  is  a  crou  section  of  the  rail  a,  at  the  centre,  and  shows  the  carriage 

Fig.  7  is  a  plan  of  the  railway  described  at  J^iff.  1,  showing  the  half-lap  joia- 
inga  of  the  rails  e  t  placed  in  their  carriages  d  d. 

Fig.  S,  in  the  lubjoined  cut,  is  a  view  of  the  cast-iron  wheel  with  the  malle- 
able iron  tire.  This  wheel  i>  made  with  curved  apokes,  as  shown  at  a  a  u,  and 
with  a  slit  or  aperture  in  the  rim,  shown  at  b,  mtoj  which  a  key  is  inserted. 
The  reason  of  ttiis  is,  that  on  the  application  of  the  hot  tire,  the  cast  metal 


eipands  unequally,  and  the  rim  is  liable  to  be  cracked,  and  the  rims  drawn  oB*, 
unless  the  first  is  previously  alit  or  opened,  and  the  latter  curved,  which  allow 
them  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  tncreaied  diameter  of  the  wheel ;  by 
this  formation  of  the  wheel,  the  tire  may  be  placed  on  when  cold,  and  keyed 
up  afterwards. 

Fig.  9  is  a  cross  section  of  Fig.  6,  through  the  eenlre.  a  a  show  the  lire ; 
h  b  the  metal  rim.  This  cast  metal  rim  is  dovetailed ;  »o  that  when  the  tire, 
which  isdovetuled  to  suit  it,  is  put  on  hot,  it  contracts,  and  applies  itself  to  the 
rim  with  a  degree  of  adhesion  which  prevent*  its  coming  off  from  the  motion 
of  the  wheel  on  the  railway,  This  wheel  is  of  the  form  to  suit  an  edge-railway; 
and  to  make  it  answer  for  a  plate-rail,  it  only  requires  the  rim  to  be  flaL 

Fig.  10  is  an  end  view  of  Fig.  8  without  the  malleable  iron  tire. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  description  of  .the  rolley  or  tram  wheels,  designed  to 
move  upon  a  plain  railway,  as  illustrated  in  the  subjoined  wood  cuti. 

Fig.  II  represents  a  view  of  a  colley  or  tram  wheel;  o  a  a  are  the  malleable 
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Fig,  12  is  a  cross  section  of  Fig,  11,  through  the  centre  of  the  wheel;  a  a 
show  the  arms,  e  e  the  rim,  d  d  the  bolts. 

Fig,  13  represents  a  view  of  a  rolley  or  tram-wheel,  with  a  plate  of  malleable 
iron  a  a  0,  to  form  the  junction  between  the  nave  b  b,  and  the  cast  metal  rim  c  c 

Fig.  14  is  a  cross  section  of  Fig,  17.  a  a  show  the  plate  upon  which  the 
nave  66  is  cast;  cc  show  the  cast-iron  rim  which  is  cast  upon  the  plate,  the 
edges  of  which  plate  are  previously  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  foam  and 
charcoal  dust,  or  other  fit  substance,  to  prevent  the  too  intimate  adhesion  between 
the  iron  plate  and  metal  rim,  so  that  ii  the  rim  should  break,  it  can  easily  be 
taken  ofl^  and  replaced  by  casting  another  on  the  plate. 

/y^.  15  represents  Messrs.  Lo»i  and  Stephenson's  plate-rail wav.  At  the  end 
of  each  plate  are  projections  aaOf  to  fit  into  the  dovetaOed  carnage  6  6,  and  at 
each  ena  of  each  plate  are  projections  or  tenons  c  e,  which  fall  into  the  mortice 
hole  (in  Figs.  16  and  17)  in  the  carriage  66,  and  secure  the  rail  from  an  end 
motion ;  and  when  the  pin  or  key  is  driven  into  its  place,  it  secures  the  plates 
from  rising ;  and  they  are  thus  immovably  fixed  in  their  carriages. 


16. 
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Fig.  16  is  a  front  view  of  F^,  15. 

Fig,  17  is  a  plan  of  the  carnage,  in  which  a  a  show  the  holes  through  which 
the  nails  are  driven  to  secure  it  to  the  sleeper.  When  the  rails  are  laid  in  this 
carriage,  and  secured  by  the  pin  or  key,  they  keep  these  nails  firom  starting  up, 
by  resting  upon  them. 

I^,  18  is  a  cross  section  of  the  carriage,  and  the  end  of  one  of  the  plate 
rails. 

Ftgt,  23  and  24  are  a  plan  and  fi'ont  view  of  a  rail  of  the  plate-railway 
(which  was  at  the  date  of  this  patent  in  common  use  in  the  North  of  England ;) 
our  readers  will  notice  the  dmerence  between  this  and  those  we  previously 
described. 

Fig,  25  represents  a  front  view  of  the  edge-railway  in  common  use  at  New- 
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castle,  prior  to  1816;  and  the  portion  Fig.  26  shows  a  piece  inclining  out  of  the 
horizontid  position,  as  they  very  often  do  from  the  yielding  of  the  pedestalft 
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causing  of  course  a  serious  shock  to  the  waggons  in  passing  the  joinings    on 
to  the  next  rail." 

Messrs.  Losh  and  Stephenson  state  that  their  method  of  joining  the  parts  of 
their  railway  together,  enables  them  to  sustain  a  much  greater  pressure  than 
those  which  are  joined  in  the  usual  way ;  and  they  avoid  the  liabdity  to  which 
tlie  ordinary  rails  are  subject — that  of  the  extremity  of  one  rail  becoming 
depressed  out  of  the  plane  of  the  adjoining  one,  and  hence  of  receiving  severe 
blows  and  shocks,  wnich* usually  terminate  in  breakage;  and  as  action  and 
reaction  are  mutual  and  contrary,  it  follows,  that  if  the  communication  of  those 
shocks  to  their  rails  be  prevented,  the  wheels,  carriages,  and  engines,  which 
move  over  them,  are,  from  the  same  cause,  preserved  from  derangement  and 
destruction.  As  the  centre  of  gravity  in  a  loaded  coal  waggon  is,  from  its  shape, 
much  elevated,  the  shaking  to  which  the  vehicle  is  subjected  by  small  obstacles, 
especially  such  as  usually  occur  at  the  junction  of  the  rails,  causes  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  coal  to  be  thrown  out ;  which  loss,  it  is  presumed,  would  be  pre- 
vented by  a  more  uniform  motion  of  the  carriages  over  a  more  perfect  and 
stable  railway. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  plates  of  the  tram  or  rolley-ways  em- 
ployed in  coal  mines,  are  usually  fastened  down  by  a  single  nail  passing  through 
a  hole  nearly  at  each  end  of  the  plate,  and  entering  into  a  sleeper  of  wood. 
These  nails,  from  the  vibration  of  the  parts  in  connexion,  caused  by  the  loaded 
waggons  rolling  over  them,  are  apt  to  work  loose  very  soon,  and  cause  a  breakage 
of  me  plates  or  rails ;  to  obviate  which,  Messrs.  Losh  and  Stephenson  have  intro- 
duced the  improvements  described,  and  which  appear  well  calculated  to  effect 
the  object  designed. 

With  respect  to  the  advantages  of  the  wheels  described,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  introduction  of  malleable  iron  arms  into  cast  metal  rims  has  tended 
much  to  remedy  the  destructive  results  attending  the  previous  use  of  common 
cast  metal  wheels;  and  that  an  economy  of  material  and  an  increase  of  strength 
must  have  attended  the  change.  The  rims  of  wheels  thus  constructed,  may  idso 
be  case-hardened,  without  risk  of  breaking,  either  in  cooling,  or  afterwards ; 
which  is  not  the  case  when  wheels  are  cast  in  one  piece.  It  is  also  unques- 
tionable, that  great  economy  of  expense  and  durability  of  structure  were 
obtained  by  the  introduction  of  malleable  iron  tires  over  cast-iron  wheels ; 
because,  when  the  former  wear  out,  the  wheels  may  be  re-perfected  at  a  very 
trifling  expense ;  and  the  elasticity  of  the  malleable  iron  has  a  tendency 
to  moderate  and  render  innocuous  the  concussions  received  upon  the  cast 
metal. 

In  what  relates  to  the  locomotive  engines  employed  upon  railways,  Messrs. 
Losh  and  Stevenson's  invention  consists  "  in  sustaining  the  weight^  or  a  part 
of  the  weight,  of  the  engine  upon  pistons  movable  withm  cylinders,  into  which 
the  steam  or  the  water  of  the  boiler  is  allowed  to  enter,  in  order  to  press 
upon  such  pistons ;  and  which  pistons  are,  by  the  intervention  of  levers  and 
connecting  rods,  made  to  bear  upon  the  axles  of  the  wheels  of  the  carriage 
upon  which  the  engine  rests." 

In  the  sketch  on  the  next  page.  Fig,  27  represents  a  cross  section  of  the 
locomotive  engine  on  the  edge-railway:  a  a  are  the  steam  cylinders,  contain- 
ing the  floating  pistons  b  b,  connected  with  the  wrought  iroh  rods  c  e,  the  ends 
of  which  rest  upon  the  brasses  of  the  axles  of  the  wheels  dd.  These  pistons 
press  equally  on  all  the  axles,  and  cause  each  of  the  wheels  to  press  with  an 
equal  stress  upon  the  rails,  and  to  act  upon  them  with  an  equal  degree  of  friction, 
although  the  rails  should  not  all  be  in  the  same  plane ;  for  the  bearing  brasses 
have  the  liberty  of  moving  in  a  perpendicular  direction  in  a  groove  or  slide,  and, 
carrying  the  axles  and  wheels  along  with  them,  free  the  wheels  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  inequalities  of  the  railway.  The  objects  of  these  floating  pis- 
tons are,  to  prevent  the  engine  from  receiving  shocks,  and  preserve  a  steadiness 
of  motion ;  the  inventors  considering,  that  by  acting  on  an  elastic  flui^,  they 
produce  the  desired  effect  "  with  much  more  accuracy  than  could  be  obtained 
by  employing  the  finest  springs  of  steel  to  support  the  engine."  A  longitudinal 
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section  of  this  locomotive  engine  is  given  at  page  401,  in  the  description  of 
Dodd  and  Stephenson's  improvements,  which  it  equally  illustrates. 

Mr.  Elijah  Galloway,  in  his  His- 
tory of  the  Steam  Erigine,  states  that 
"  these   locomotive   engines  have 

been  long  in  use  at  Killingsworth  Fig.  27. 

Colliery,  near  Newcastle,  and  at 
Hetton  Colliery,  on  the  Wear; 
80  chat  their  advantages  and  defects 
have  been  sufficiently  submitted  to 
the  test  of  experiment;  and  it 
appears  that,  notwithstanding  the 
great  exertions  on  the  part  of  the 
inventor,  Mr.  Stephenson,  to  brin^ 
them  into  use  on  the  different  rail- 
roads now  either  constructing  or  in 
agitation,  it  has  been  tlie  opinion  of 
several  able  engineers,  that  they 
do  not  possess  those  advantages 
which  the  inventor  had  anticipated ; 
indeed,  there  cannot  be  a  better 
proof  of  the  doubt  entertained 
regarding  their  utility,  than  the 
fact,  that  it  has  been  determined 
that  no  locomotive  engines  shall  be 
used  in  the  projected  railroad  be- 
tween Newcastle  and  Carlisle ; 
since,  had  their  advantages  been 
very  apparent,  the  persons  living 
immediately  on  the  spot  in  which 
they  are  used,  namely,  Newcastle, 
would  have  been  acquainted  there- 
with. The  principal  objections 
appear  to  be,  the  difficulty  of  sur- 
mounting even  the  slightest  ascent; 
for  it  has  been  found  that  a  rise  of 
only  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  a 
yard,  or  18  feet  in  a  mile,  retards 
the  speed  of  one  of  these  engines 
in  a  very  great  degree ;  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  it  has  been  consi- 
dered necessary,  in  some  parts 
where  they  are  used,  to  aid  their 
ascent  with  their  load  by  fixed 
engines,  which  drag  them  forward 
by  means  of  ropes  coiling  round 

a    drum.      The    steam    cylinders       .z^fi>-  ^jl^ 

below  the  boiler  were  found  very  •**• 
defective,  for,  in  the  ascending 
stroke  of  the  working  piston,  they 
were  forced  inwards  by  the  con- 
necting-rod pulling  at  the  wheel  in  turning  it  round,  and  in  the  descending 
stroke  the  same  pistons  were  forced  as  much  outwards  :  tin's  motion  or 
play  rendered  it  necessary  to  increase  the  length  of  the  working  cylinder 
as  much  as  there  was  play  in  the  lower  ones,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  break- 
ing or' seriously  injuring  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  former  by  the  striking  of 
the  piston  when  it  is  forced  too  much  up  or  down.  As  our  meaning  may  not 
be  fully  comprehended  without  elucidation,  let  us  iuMigine  the  cylinder  of  a 
common  beam-engine  to  be  set  upon  springs  which  have  a  play  of  one  foot ; 
tlie  weight  of  the  cylinder,  when  at  rest,  depresses  the  spring  six  inches ;  but  if 
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the  engine  be  pnt  in  motion,  then,  as  the  piston  ascends  and  gives  motion  to  the 
machinery,  the  springs  below  the  cylinder,  being,  as  it  were,  the  abutments  upon 
which  the  steam  acts,  are  forced  downwards  against  their  seat  with  precisely  the 
force  that  the  piston  exerts  in  overcoming  tlie  resistance  of  the  machinery.  In  like 
manner,  when  the  piston  descends,  as  much  weight  or  pressure  will  be  taken  off 
these  springs  by  the  same  means :  the  cylinder  would,  therefore,  vibrate  or  dance 
upon  the  bearing  sorings;  and  as  the  motion  which  it  thus  obtains  is  the  reverse  of 
the  motion  then  given  to  the  piston,  the  length  of  the  cylinder  should  be  ereater 
to  allow  for  the  extreme  vibration  to  which  it  is  liable.  A  quantity  or  steam 
would,  therefore,  be  lost  in  filling  up  this  extra  length  of  the  cylinder  at  each 
stroke.  This  would  also  happen  if  the  cylinder  were  fixed^  as  usual,  and  the 
carriages  of  the  crank  and  ny-wheel  supported  upon  springs ;  and  this  arrange- 
ment would  then  be  exactiy  the  same,  in  principle  and  effect,  as  the  parts  of 
the  locomotive  engine  to  which  we  now  allude."  In  justice  to  Messrv-  Losh 
and  Stephenson,  however,  we  are  bound  to  acknowledge  our  admiration  of  the 
several  improvements  introduced  by  them  in  the  carriage  wheels  and  rails,  which 
form-  80  material  a  part  of  their  specification. 

As  the  twopreceaing  patented  inventions  of  Mr.  Stephenson,  in  conjunction  first 
with  Mr.  Dead,  and  subsequentiy  with  Mr.  Losh,  were  united  to  form  one. loco- 
motive engine,  we  could  not  well  separate  them.  We  must,  however,  now  go 
back  six  months  in  our  history,  to  place  before  the  reader  some  account  of  a 
patent  granted  on  the  6th  of  June,  1815,  to  that  original  thmker,  '*  Richard 
Trevithick,  of  Camborne,  in  Cornwall,  engineer,  tor  certain  improvements  in 
the  high-pressure  steam-eneine,  and  the  applicatTon  thereof,  with  or  without 
other  machinery,  to  useful  purposes.'*  The  specification  contains  several 
"  scantiings  of  inventions"  of  a  novel  and  ingenious  nature,  that  are  foreign  to 
our  present  object ;  we  shall,  therefore,  omit  these  parts,  and  confine  our  extracts 
to  those  only  that  appertain  to  locomotion.  After  describing  a  curious  species  of 
motive  engine,  he  observes,  with  respect  to  a  peculiar  part  of  it — *'  By  putting 
flat  plates  or  leaves  upon  the  revolving  arms  within  the  case,  I  produce  a  cur- 
rent of  air  in  the  manner  of  a  winnowing  machine  to  blow  the  fire :  and  I  do 
sometimes  place  in  the  flue  a  screw,  or  a  set  of  vanes,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
vanes  of  a  smoke-jack,  which  screw,  or  vane,  I  do  cause  to  revolve  by  con- 
nexion with  the  steam-engine,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  artificial  draft  in  the 
chimney,  always  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  fireplace  and  situation  of  the 
chimney.  By  eittier  or  both  of  these  means,  I  obviate  the  necessity  of  a  tall 
chimney,  where  the  engine  is  used  for  portable  purposes."  Without  insisting 
upon  tne  perfect  originality  of  the  principles  of  this  mechanism  for  exciting 
combustion,  there  appears  to  be  novelty  in  the  manner  of  applying  them.  But 
many  of  our  readers  vrill  remember  that  a  very  few  years  9jtQ  a  strongly  con- 
tested trial  at  law  took  place  between  Mr.  Galloway  and  Lord  Cochrane,  on 
one  part,  and  Messrs.  Braithwaite  and  En-icson,  on  the  other,  to  determine  to 
which  of  the  parties  belonged  very  similar  contrivances  to  the  foregoing,  which 
decidedly  preceded  them  both. 

The  invention  of  tubular  boilers,  which  are  now  so  much  employed  in  loco- 
motion, is  popularly  considered  to  have  emanated  from  Mr.  Gumey ;  but  the 
fact  will  be  repeatedly  shown  in  these  pages,  that  he  onlv  rendered  them  the 
more  complex  bv  an  additional  twist.  This  remark  is  drawn  from  us  upon 
reading  Trevithick's  specification  of  1815,  already  quoted  from.  In  the  extract 
which  wc  shall  next  make,  it  will  be  seen  that  he,  who  was  so  many  years  prior 
to  Gumey,  did  not  pretend  to  be  the  inventor  of  tubular  boilers,  they  being,  in 
fact,  made  fifty  years  before  him.  He  claimed  simply  a  peculiar  modification 
of  them  in  the  words  following : — '*  And  I  do  further  declare,  that  in  order  to 
make  the  boiler  of  a  high  pressure  steam-engine  of  very  light  materials  for 
portable  purposes,  and,  at  the  same  time,  strong  for  resUting  the  prestntrCj  as 
well  as  for  exposing  a  large  surface  to  the  fire,  I  do  construct  the  said  boiler  of 
a  number  of  small  perpendicular  tubes,  each  tube  closed  at  the  bottom^  but 
all  opening  at  the  top  into  a  common  reservoir,  from  whence  they  receive  their 
water,  and  into  which  the  steam  of  all  the  .tubes  is  united."  In  a  recent  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  on  steam-carriages,  it  will  be  recollected,  that 
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flome  of  Uie  memben  were  led  to  believe,  by  the  evidence  of  dvil  engfneen, 
thmt  all  tobnler  boilers,  or  such  as  held  their  water  in  email  distinct  chambers, 
were  modifications  of  "  Ghimey's  principle."  And  the  learned  Dr.  Lardner 
ooDsidered  that  the  peculiar  merit  or  the  iatter  was  the  circumstance  that  every 
part  of  the  boiler  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire  was  filled  with  water.  Those 
gentleman  were  of  course  unacquainted  with  the  foregoing. 

The  great  success  which  attended  the  improvements  of  the  railway  bars  by 
Messrs.  Losh  and  Stephenson,  already  described,  seems  to  have  stimulated  rival 
manufacturers  in  the  same  undertaking ;  for  we  find  that  in  the  following  year 
(1817)  a  patent  was  granted  to  Mr.  John  Hawks,  of  Gateshead,  Durham,  for 
"a  new  method  of  making  iron  rails,  to  housed  in  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways." The  rails  at  that  time  in  use,  were,  for  the  most  part,  cast  iron ;  and 
those  which  were  of  malleable  iron  were  merely  square  or  flat  rolled  bars,  and 
were,  consequently,  as  liable  to  be  bent,  as  the  cast  were  to  be  broken,  by  the 
heavy  weights  and  concusuons  to  which  they  were  continually  subjected.  To 
obviate  those  defects,  Mr.  Hawks  proposed  to  combine  the  properties  of  the 
two  different  kinds  of  iron,  so  that  the  combination  should  possess  the  rigidity  of 
the  cast  metal  aeainst  dead  pressure,  and  the  tenacity  of  the  wrought  to  tie  the 
cast  metal  together,  should  it  become  broken  by  percussion.  The  specification 
states  that—'*  Instead  of  making  the  rails  or  bars  of  cast  or  malleanle  iron,  as 
those  now  in  use  are,  they  are  a  compound  of  malleable  and  cast-iron,  so  con- 
nected as  to  be  stronger  than  if  made  of  either  kind  alone.  The  sur&ce  is 
formed  of  cast  iron,  and  the  back,  or  under  part,  of  malleable  iron,  joined 
together  and  formed  when  the  metal  of  the  former  is  in  a  fluid  state ;  and  they 
become  so  inseparable  that  the  cast  iron  may  be  broken  at  the  nearest  possible 
distances ;  indeed,  even  inch  by  inch,  which  is  scarcely  possible  to  be  occasioned 
by  accident,  and  the  rail  will  remain  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  a  riulway ; 
at  least,  till  it  suits  the  convenience  of  the  workmen  to  replace  it,  without  inter- 
ruption to  the  concern  in  which  the  railway  may  be  used :  and  as  a  loss  by  a 
broken  rail  of  this  invention  will  be  less  than  one  in  common  use,  the  expense, 
although  it  may  be  a  little  more  in  the  first  instance,  wUl  be  considerably  less 
in  the  end,  as  the  malleable  iron  may  be  used  again,  or  as  the  old  iron  will  ba 
of  much  more  intrinsic  value  than  the  other." 

The  modes  of  combining  cast  and  malleable  iron  together  in  the  rails  are 
various ;  but  that  which  Mr.  Hawks  prefers,  as  affording  the  best  security  for 
their  being  firmly  fixed  together,  is  by  running  the  cast  iron,  when  in  a  state  of 
fusion,  on  the  malleable  iron;  to  effect  which  the  malleable  part  is  to  be  first 
forged,  or  otherwise  prepared  in  that  form  and  of  that  strength  which  the 
nature  of  its  intended  purpose  or  appropriaticm  points  out  as  most  proper.  'That 
part  of  the  malleable  iron  which  b  intended  to  be  combined  with  the  cast  iron 
should  be  rendered  rough  and  uneven  by  jagging  or  by  perforation,  by  giving  it 
a  dovetailed  form,  or  by  any  other  means,  so  that  the  cast  iron  may  firmly 
adhere  thereto^  without  the  liability  of  becoming  loose  by  the  violent  action  of 
the  carriages.  The  malleable  part  must  be  clean,  perfectiy  dry  and  warm,  *when 
laid  in  the  mould  to  receive  the  melted  iron,  which  should  be  poured  in  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  mould  is  ready  to  receive  it,  as  any  damp  on  the  malleable 
iron  will  endanger  the  soundness  of  the  cast  iron  part. 

The  next  subject  in  chronological  order  that  is  connected  with  locomotion  is 
but  littie  cslculated  to  advance  the  general  welfare ;  but  there  are  some  of  our 
readers  to  whom  it  may  prove  sufficientiy  interesting  and  amusing.  It  is  a  very 
ingenious  modification  oi  Brunton's  mechanical  traveller,  described  at  page  398, 
and  is  the  aidiject  of  apatent  mnted  to  Mr.  John  Baynes,  a cuder,  of  Sheffield, 
in  September,  1819.  Trie  mecnanism  is  designed  to  be  attached  to  carriages  for 
the  purpose  6f  giving  them  motion  by  means  of  manual  labour,  or  bv  other 
suitable  power.  It  consists  of  a  peculiar  combination  of  levers  and  rods, 
represented  in  the  foUowing  drawing,  in  which  a  and  b,  are  treadles 
moving  upon  joints^  and  having  slips  or  openings  about  two-thirds  of  their 
length,  for  the  legs  and  rods  to  move  in ;  e  and  a  are  lefB  or  crutches,  which 
geer  against  the  sround  as  fulcra,  by  which  the  carriage  is  moved  forward;  e 
and/ are  rods  which  support  tiie  legs;  g  and  h  are  double  rods,  by  which  each 
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traadle  u  connected  to  iu  leg ;  the  1^  e,  the  fonportiiitf  cod  e,  and  tlie  Ireftdle- 
rod«y,  arejoined  together  by  a  pivot  at  I ;  the  leg  <(  the  nipportiiig^Tod/,  and 
the  treadte^od*  A,  are  joined  together  at  the  pivot  i.  The  mode  of  oueratiog; 
ie  deicribed  U  Mom :— "  Pieti  upon  tb«  treadle  a,  «hen  the  tod*  y  will  bring 


down  the  [nvot  t  with  the  leg  e,  the  rod  h  and  tlie  rod  g  into  the  uttution  repre- 
tented  in  outline;  the  carriage  being  connected  to  the  leg  e  by  the  rod  e,  will, 
bj  the  action  of  the  leg  and  rodi,  be  impelled  forward.  At  the  uuae  time,  bj 
pulling  a  coid  ^  (which  pauca  tbroUKh  a  pulley-block  m,  end  te  connected  at  ita 
two  extremities  lo  the  rods,  e  and/  by  the  arms  n  and  o)  the  leg  d,  the  Todf, 
tlie  rode  A,  and  the  pivot  it,  will  be  brought  up  to  the  lituatioti  of  c  eg  and  i 
reipectively,  ready  for  a  ttroke  of  the  treadle  b,  which  being  then  railed,  will 
again  impel  the  carriage."  The  patentee  alio  ilatea  that  "  there  may  be  leveral 
seti  of  the  machinery  above  deicribed  for  working  each  act  with  a  treadle  ;  or 
even  only  one  lel  and  one  treadle ;  but  I  prefer  two  for  ordinary  purposes,  par- 
ticularly when  only  a  single  penon  is  intended  to  b«  conveyed  in  Ibe  carriage, 
vho  may  work  ti\e  lame  by  placing  one  fool  on  each  treadle,  in  which  the 


■hod  u  not  to  (lip  upon  the  ground.  Thii  machinery  may  be  varioualy  applied 
to  carriaeei,  according  to  circumitancei,  lo  ai  that  the  treadles  may  be  worked 
either  behind  or  before  the  carriage,  itill  producing  a  forward  motion;  in  some 
cases  it  may  be  advantageous  to  joint  the  front  end  of  the  treadles  to  the  car- 
riage, and  press  the  feet  on  the  hind  ends." 

Our  common  roods,  although  constantly  undergoing  amelioiatjons,  have  not 
yet  arrived  at  that  degree  of  excellence  to  enable  auch  machines  as  the  foregoing 
to  be  worked  by  manual  labour  advanlogeously ;  but  iro  look  forward  to  the 
period  when  (owing  to  the  spirit  of  emiSation  that  will  be  excited  by  the  auc- 
ceaa  of  the  railway  system)  the  resistance  lo  the  motion  of  wheeled  carnage* 
on  the  public  highways  will  be  reduced  to  half  ita  pieaent  amount;  which  will 
Tender  uianual  locomotive  carriages,  In  tnany  cases,  not  only  practicable,  but 
highly  convenient  and  useful  to  their  private  owners.  We  windd  not,  however, 
be  understood  as  inferring  that  such  motiTa  force  can  ever  come  into  auccefsFul 
competition  with  ateam  or  even  horse-power,  as  a  means  of  pidMc  transport ; 
nor  that  such  a  machine  as  Mr.  Baynea's  is  calculated  to  apply  human  strength 
in  the  most  favourable  manner.  Hereafter  we  shall  have  more  to  remark  on 
this  sulgecU 
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Although  the  invention  of  Mr.  Hawki,  described  at  page  409,  was  exceedingly 
ingenious,  and  the  execution  highly  creditable  to  the  mechanical  skill  of  our 
"  workers  of  iron,"  its  success,  as  applicable  to  the  constructiofi  of  railways,  was 
of  short  duration;  for  in  October,  1820,  the  specification  of  Mr.  John  Birkin* 
sbaw,  of  the  Bedling^on  Iron  Works,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  was  enrolled  for 
a  mode  of  constructing  rails  entirely  of  malleable  iron,  the  process  of  which  is 
so  simple,  and  the  resiHt  so  excellent,  as  scarcely  to  leave  any  thing  more  perfect 
to  be  aesired ;  all  the  bars  of  our  present  edge-railways  are  made  by  this  pro*> 
cess,  and  are  but  slightly  modified  in  form.  Previous  to  Mr.  Birkinshaw's 
improvements,  the  edge-rails  were  chiefly  of  cast  iron,  resembling,  for  the  most 
part,  those  described  under  Messrs.  Losh  and  Stephenson's 
patent ;  and  those  which  were  formed  of  mdleable  bars  were 
of  the  sectional  shape,  designated  in  the  annexed  fisures  in  the 
margin,  the  first  being  technically  called  flat,  and  the  second 
square  bars. 

Mr.  Birkinshaw's  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  sulject  of 
substituting  malleable  for  cast  iron  rails,  by  reading  a  Report 
made  by  Mr.  Stevenson  at  that  time,  on  the  Edinburgh  Kail- 
wa^.  At  page  26  of  that  Report,  the  author  remarks,  "  One 
pomt,  however,  deserves  particular  notice  here,  as  likely  to  be 
attended  with  the  most  important  advantage  to  the  railway 
system,  which  is  the  application  of  malleable  iron  instead  of 
east  iron  rails,  'lliree  miles  and  a  half  of  this  description  of 
railway  have  been  in  use  for  about  eight  years  on  Lord  Carlisle's 
works,  at  Tindal  Fall,  in  Cumberland,  where  there  are  also  two  miles  of  cast 
iron  rail ;  but  the  malleable  iron  road  is  found  to  answer  better  in  ^vtry  respect. 
Experiments  with  malleable  iron  rails  have  also  been  made  at  Mr.  Ta^aor's 
Works,  at  Ayr,  and  Sir  John  Hope's,  at  Pinkie ;  and,  upon  Che  whole,  this 
method,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Tindal  Fall  Railway,  is  not  only  considerably 
cheaper  in  the  first  cost  than  the  cast-iron  railway,  but  is  also  much  less  liable 
to  accident  In  the  use  of  malleable  iron  bars,  the  joints  of  the  railway  are 
conveniently  obtained  about  twelve  feet  apart,  and  three  pedestfUs  are  generally 
between  each  pair  of  joints."  Previous  to,  and  at  the  period  of  Mr.  Birkin- 
shawls  patent,  a  considerable  deeree  of  prejudice  existed  against  the  use  of 
malleable  iron  rails,  on  account  of  their  supposed  liability  ^  waste  by  rust  To 
settle  this  question  by  the  test  of  experience,  the  a^nt  of  the  earl  of  Carlisle, 
at  Tindal  rail  (where  extensive  hues  of  both  kinds  of  rails  were  in  use,  as 
already  mentioned)  was  applied  to  for  information  on  the  subject  In  a  letter 
dated  May,  1819,  to  Mr.  Dirkinshaw,  that  gentleman  said — *'  Our  rails  are  one 
and  a  half  inches  square,  and  stand  upon  stones  'about  ten  inches  square,  and 
are  placed  at  one  yard  distance  from  centre  hole  to  centre  hole.  Our  railway 
carries  four  tons  weight,  and  has  never,  cost  us  any  thing  yet,  as  to  expense  of 
the  malleable  iron,  except  creasing.  The  iron  I  cannot  see  the  least  aUeration 
With,  although  it  has  now  been  laid  eight  yeare.  The  cast  iron  is  a  daily  expense ; 
it  is  breaking  every  day."  The  causes  of  the  preservation  of  malleable  iron 
bars,  exposed  to  the  weather,  firom  rust,  and  tneir  slow  wear,  may  be  readily 
supposed  to  be  the  constant  friction  to  which  they  are  subjected  by  the  trafiie, 
and  to  the  condensation  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  metal  by  the  heavy  weights 
rolled  over  it,  which  produces  la  hard  compact  coat,  like  that  produced  by  cold- 
hammering  steel  and  copper  plates.  The  facilities  which  cast  iron  presents,  of 
enabling  the  engineer  readily  to  mould  and  run  it  into  such  forms  as  will  com- 
bine the  utmost  strength  with  the  least  quanti^  of  material  (individually  con- 
sidered), made  it,  for  a  lonff  time,  a  favourite ;  but  the  necessity  of  guarding 
against  breakage,  owing  to  &e  brittleness  of  the  substance,  occasioned  them  to 
be  made  so  much  heavier  than  the  malleable,  as  to  render  the  latter  even  of 
less  first  cost  than  the  cast  metaL  It  was  from  considerations  of  this  nature  that. 
Mr.  Birlunshaw  was  induced  to  attempt  those  improvements  that  are  described  in 
hb  specification ;  an  extract  from  which  we  shall  now  make,  it  being  particu- 
larly worthy  of  notice,  as  it  is  descriptive  of  the  fint  and  perfectly  successful 
attempt  to  roU  iron  bars  of  those  varied  and  useful  forms,  which  so  much  abridge 
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the  laboun  of  the  nnith  and  engineer,  and  give  a  higher  degree  of  exoeUence 
to  the  producti  of  their  workihope  :— 

"  My  invention  conaiets  in  the  adaptation  of  wrooght  or  malleable  iron  hart 
or  rails  of  a  peculiar  form,  ilistead  or  cast-iron  rails,  as  heretofore.  From  the 
brittle  nature  of  cast  iron,  it  has  been  found,  by  ezperiencei  neeessarv  to  make 
the  bars  of  a  railroad  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  at  least  six  times  tae  weight 
intended  to  be  carried  alone  the  road,  oy  which  the  original  cost  of  a  railroad 
was  considerably  augmented ;  or  if  light  rails  were  used,  the  necessity  of  fre- 
quently repairing  entailed  a  heavy  expense  upon  the  proprietors.  To  obviate 
these  objections,  I  have  inventea  a  bar  to  be  made  of  wrought,  or  malleaUe 
iron,  the  original  cost  of  which  will  be  less  than  the  ordinary  cast  iron  rails  or 
bars,  and,  at  the  same  time,  will  be  found  to  require  little  (if  any)  reparation  in 
the  course  of  many  years.  The  rails  or  bars  which  I  have  invented  are  formed 
as  prisms,  though  their  sides  need  not  of  necessity  be  flat  Fig$*  1  and  2  show 
sections  of  the  bar  thus  formed ;  the  upper  surface  upon  Fig^  1* 

which  the  wheel  of  the  carriage  is  to  run  is  slightly  convex, 
in  order  to  reduce  the  friction ;  and  the  under  part  rests  in 
the  supporting-blocks,  chairs,  rests,  standards,  or  pedestals^ 
which  are  mounted  upon  the  sleepers.  The  wedge-form 
is  proposed,  because  the  strength  of  the  rail  ia  always  in 
proportion  to  the  square  of  its  breadth  and  depth.  Hence 
this  form  possesses  all  the  strensth  of  a  cube  equal  to  its 
square,  with  only  half  the  ouantity  of  metal,  and,  conse- 
quentlv,  half  the  cost.  Sutncient  strength,  however,  mav 
be  still  retained,  and  the  weight  of  metal  further  reduced, 
by  forming  the  bars  with  concave  sides,  aa  shoiini  in  section, 
by  Ftffi.  S  and  4.  The  mode  of  making  ircm  bars  of  a 
gr6at  variety  of  forms,  we  have  already  generally  explained 
in  our  account  of  the  iron  manufacture.    See  Iron. 

We  shall  therefore  briefly  describe  here  Mr.  Birkinshaw's 
rollers,  with  reference  to  the  following  figure,  which  repre- 
sents an  elevation,  or  side  view,  of  a  pair  of  them.  It 
will  be  observed,  that  the  peripheries  of  each  roller  are 
indented  with  a  series  of  grooves,  like  mouldings ;  each 
CTOove,  except  one  in  the  upper  roller,  corresponding  in 
form  with  another  in  the  lower  roller  that  is  opposite  to 
it ;  and  that  the  figures  represented  by  the  hollow  spaces 
left  between  the  pair  of  rollers,  are  produced  by  Uie 
opposite  surfaces  being  brought  into  contact.  It  will 
therefore  be  obvious,  that  when  a  red-hot  bar  of  iron  is* 
appb'ed  to  the  grooves  of  such  rollers,  forced  round  by  a 
powerful  steam-engine  with  great  velocity,  the  iron  will 
be  compressed  into  the  same  form  throughout  its  length. 
The  form  of  rail  now  most  approved  of,  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  hereafter  to  describe,  is  made  by  the  same  kind 
of  machinery  just  noticed.      It  may  be  deserving  of 
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remark,  in  ftb  ^aca,  iW  Mr.  Bi^tubaw  m^ 
gMtod  Kt  the  end  of  hii  tpedfioatiaD,  that  bi» 
railway  bars  (aighteen  fe«t  long)  ihould  b«. 
welded  logethn,  and  to  and,  continoooalr,  lo 
a»  to  form  an  ncteniitra  line  without  any  jiunt, 
and  thu«  aroid  the  jdting  and  concuauont 
conaequant  npoa  tha  carriage  wlieeli  atiiking 
■gaintt  the  endi  of  each  length  of  the  oTdloary 
raila,  where  the;  are  connected  to  the  chain. 
The  introduelion  of  thii  eoggettion  lerfCi  to 
(how  what  great  mbtake*  are  made,  lome^nieB 
by  tha  elersreat  men,  for  want  of  a  little 
reflection ;  and  we  nake  no  doubt  that  the 
patentee  became  aoon  aenaible  of  what  moat  of 
our  reader*  are  aware  of,  that  a  rail  eo  con- 
■tmcted,  withonl  anj  proinaiiin  for  the  expan- 
■on  and  contraction  which  taket  place  in  the 
metal  fiom  atoiofpherjo  change*  of  tempers 
tore,  niurt  ineritabljr  aoon  lie  thrown  bto 
luiD*  Vy  the  twiating  of  tha  rail,  and  the  coa- 
tinnal  motioa  of  the  chair*  and  ileepen.  And 
eur  otilj  motiT*  lot  thai  noticing  lo  amgular 
an  OTcnight  j^  that  the  inexperienced  and 
confiding  reader  of  the  tpeeiScation  tamj  not 
&lt  into  a  iimilar  error. 

The  long  wcod-rait  in  the  mareia  waa  da< 
Bgned  fay  Mr.  Birkinthaw,  to  exhibit  hii  im- 
proTfd  railway ;  and  the  long  train  of  loaded 
coal  waggon*  ^wn  by  a  lingU  hons,  lerTe* 
to  ihow  the  kind  of  waggon*,  and  the  nature 
of  the  power  in  gaural  nie  at  the  period  <X  the 
patent,  1830.  i 

Mr.  Birkinahaw  also  pro- 
poied  the  form  of  rail  shown 
in  the  annexed  figure,  which, 
he  layi  "maybe  uted  to  ad- 
vantage in  *oma  utuatian*," 
without,  however,  *pecifying 
them.       We  ahaU  therefore 
tak*  leare  to  remark,  jo  thii  u 
place,  that  it  i*  particularly 
suitad  to  the  top  lurface  of  Mr,  Palmer'*  m*- 
penaion  railway,  an  invention  of  great  merit 
which  will  pretently  ^pear  in  it*  chronologic^ 

Xhe  eminent  nicceu  of  Mr.  Birkintbaw'* 
new  rail*  had  the  effect,  a«  might  be  expected, 
of  itiitaulatiii^  the  proptietoti  of  rival  and 
neighbouring  uon  work*,  to  tiy  their  (kill  in 
the  «ama  field  of  invention.  Hence  we  find 
Mr.  William  Loih,  of  Newceatle-upon'TjnE, 
obtaining  an  exclusive  privilege  for  hii  "  certain 
improvement*  in  tha  construction  of  iron  roil*  (or 
railroadi,"  on  the  14th  of  September,  1 82 1  i  which 
we  find  explained,  in  the  enrolled  parchment,  to 
consist, "  rmt,  in  using,  placing,  andfizing  bar* of 
malleable  iron  on  the  upper  surface  of  a  line  of 
cast-iron  rails  or  maUeable  iron  rails,  of  what- 
ever form  such  rail*  may  be  in  the  longitudinal 
Erection  of  the  rail*  when  laid,  so  as  to  iana  an 
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uninterrupted  line  the  whole  length  of  the  bar,  which  may  be  as  long  as  it 
shall  be  found  convenient  and  economical  to  use,  and  of  the  same  breadth  as 
the  upper  surface,  of  the  rails  to  which  it  is  fixed,  or  a  little  broader  or  narrower. 
Seconoly,  in  some  cases  I  fix  a  band  or  strap  of  malleable  iron  to  the  under 
surface  of  rails  made  of  cast-iron,  in  order  that  such  band  or  strap  may,  by  its 
power  of  tension,  give  support  to  the  cohesion  of  the  parts  of  the  cast-iron  rails 
and  admit  of  its  being  made  lighter,  and  thus  save  expense,  while  it  adds  to 
security  from  breakage.  Thirdly,  I  daim  as  an  improvement,  a  rail  formed  by 
fixing  two  bars  of  malleable  iron  on  their  sides  or  edges,  and  &cing  them  in  that 
position  by  bolts  and  studs,  or  by  any  other  convenient  method ;  and  on  their 
upper  edges  placing  and  fixing  a  flat  bar  of  malleable  iron,  or  one  which  is 
slightly  curved  or  rounded  at  the  edges,  to  diminish  friction,  so  that  the  bar  or 
plate,  nlaced  and  fixed  on  the  uptper  edges  of  the  two  malleable  iron  bars,  shall 
form  the  surface  upon  which  the  wheels  of  the  waegon  or  carriage  are  to 
revolve."  The  inventor  next  proceeds  to  give  **  a  full  and  particular  descrip- 
tion of  all  and  evei^  "  of  his  modes  and  contrivances  for  connecting  the  parts 
of  this  compound  rul;  but  as  these  are  of  too  uninteresting  a  nature  to  please 
the  general  reader,  and  quite  imnecessary  to  the  practical  man,  we  ahali  omit 
them.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  Mr.  Losh,  who  was  a  great 
iron-founder,  should  endeavour  to  protect  his  own  metal  by  a  species  of  conser^ 
vative  reform,  against  the  sweeping  radical  changes  advocated  by  Mr.  Birkin- 
shaw ;  but  all  the  *'  bolts,  chains,  rivets,  and  straps"  of  the  former  have  entirely 
failed  in  supporting  the  conservative  fabric,  ana  the  iron  rule  of  Birkinshaw 
which  first  manifested  itself  amongst  the  collieries  of  the  north,  has  since  been 
powerfiilly  demonstrated  at  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  is  now  about  to  extend 
Itself  to  Birmingham  and  London,  and  will,  doubtless,  soon  embrace  eveiy  town 
in  the  empire. 

We  have  already  observed,  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  article,  that  in  the 
earliest  constructed  railroads,  which  were  chiefly  confined  to  a  descending  trade, 
from  the  coal  mines  to  the  shores  of  the  neighbouring  rivers,  very  little  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  formation  of  planes  of  uniform  inchnations ;  and  the  latter 
were  seldom  so  mat  as  to  render  it  difiicult  to  draw  up  the  empty  waggons  on 
their  return.  Very  abrupt  acclivities  were  partially  levelled,  and  deep  chasms 
and  ravines  only  filled  in :  consequently,  the  power  which  the  horses  had  to  exert 
on  the  same  line  of  road  fluctuated  considerably.  In  some  parts  the  animals  were 
overworked,  and  in  others  they  were  an  incumbrance;  so  that  it  often  became 
necessary  to  unhook  their  traces,  and  let  them  follow  the  waggons,  which 
descended  simply  by  their  own  gravity.  For  a  long  period,  the  horse  was  the 
only  power  used  upon  railways,  lo  this  succeeded  the  application  of  the 
power  of  gravity,  to  cause  a  descending  heavy  body  to  raise  a  lighter  up  an 
opposite  inclined  plane,  a  process  which  had  previously  been  employed  upon 
canals,  in  drawing  the  empty  boats  out  of  the  water  on  to  a  higher  level,  by  means 
of  the  descent  of  the  loaded  boats  down  the  declivity.  But  a  little  consider- 
ation will  show  that  this  kind  of  power  can  only  be  resorted  to  in  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances and  situations.  It  is  only  where  a  preponderance  of  goods  has  to 
be  conveyed  in  one  direction,  and  where,  upon  any  declivities  occurring  in  the 
line  of  road,  that  preponderance  is  capable  of  overcoming  the  gravity  of  the 
returning  carriages,  tnat  the  action  of  gravity  can  be  used  to  advantage.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  importance,  to  ascertain  upon  what  declivities,  with  a  given  preponder- 
ating load,  this  power  ft  available ;  tiie  object  of  all  such  inclined  planes  bein^ 
to  convey  down  a  certain  quantity  of  goods  in  a  given  time,  and  to  do  this  with 
the  least  expenditure  of  power.  In  forming  a  railroad,  therefore,  with  the  view 
of  using  this  species  of  traction,  it  Is  not  only  necessar}'  that  the  descent  of  the 
plane  be  such  as  to  give  a  preponderance  to  the  loaded  carriages  over  those 
which  are  empty,  but  such  a  preponderance  as  will  cause  them  to  descend, 
and  drag  up  the  empty  carriages  with  the  requisite  velocity.  For  if  we  give  to 
the  plane  a  greater  degree  of  inclination  than  requisite,  we  expose  the  ropes 
and  carriages  to  an  unnecessary  strain,  and  consequently  to  additional  wear 
and  cost ;  and  if  the  inclination  be  not  sufficient,  the  proper  performance  will 
not^be  accomplished.     The  laws  which  govern  bodies  descending  inclined 
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oUnei  have  been 
NicboU)  Wood,  i 
Sidlroadi,  accompanied  irith  such  illiuUationi 
at  will  render  ihe  subject  a  msttar  of  «uy  cal- 
culadon  to  those  of  oui  readers  who  maj  be 
interested  ia  the  subject ;  to  which  work  we 
have,  therefore,  great  pleasure  in  referring 
them.  We  shall,  however,  here  avail  ourselves 
of  the  description  given  bv  tlMt  eminent  engi- 
neer, of  the  manner  of  working  self-acting 
inclined  pltme*  in  the  oeighlMUThood  of  New~ 
castle-upon-Ty  ne . 

The  annexed  figure  represents  a  ground 
plan  of  the  wheel  w  ic  of  a  self-acting  inclined 
plane,  round  the  rim  of  which  the  rope  winds, 
bj  which  tbe  loaded  carriages  drag  tue  empty 
ones  up  tbe  plane.  The  wheel  i*  generally  of 
,  about  sis  feet  diameter,  with  k~ 


■pokes,  and  a  grooved  rim  for  the  rope  to  wind 
upon,  the  groove  bein^  only  of  sufficient  width 
to  hold  tbe  rope  within  it  as  tlie  wheel  moves 
reund  ;  consequently  the  rope,  when  in  action, 
only  passes  round  one  half  of  the  «beeel,  from 
A  to  t.  At  tbe  top  of  the  plane,  a  square  hole 
is  dug,   the   sides  of  whicb   are   lined  with 


between  two  frames  of  timber,  the  upper  a 
which,  a  b  and  cd  txe  shown  in  the  drawing. 
They  are  kept  steady  by  the  diagonal  bracei 
et.  Tbe  carriage*  on  which  the  axle  nmi 
are  placed  on  the  front  of  these  fiames ;  the 
un>er  one  at  a,  and  the  other  immediately 
below  it,  on  which  tbe  ends  of  the  axle  that 
sustains  the  wheel  rest,  and  on  wliicb  it  b  at 
Itbeily  to  run  freely  round.  At  the  top  of  the 
inclined  plane,  a  certain  space  of  ground,  for 
about  twenty  or  thirty  yards,  (varying  accor- 
ding to  the  number  of  carriaoes  run  down  at  a 
time,)  is  made  nearly  level,  on  which  the 
loaded  carriages  remain  until  they  are  to  be 
lowered  down,  and  on  which  tbe  empty  one* 
stop  after  their  passose  up  the  plane ;  bt  tba 
end  of  this  level,  or  slightly  inclining  ground, 
furthest  from  the  top  of  the  nlane,  the  wheel 
is  placed,  and  small  borizoutol  sbeevet  ttiitt 
ore  placed  in  the  direction  the  rope  runs,  to 
prevent  its  being  injured  by  dragging  along 
tbe  ground,  and  also  to  diminish  its  fiiclion. 
These  horizontal  sheeves  are  placed  at  inter- 
vals of  every  eight  or  ten  yards  upon  the 
plane  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  draw- 
ing will  show  the  periphery  of  two  kinds ;  th« 
one  being  flat,  and  the  other  circular,  and  of 
a  width  jiut  auflicient  to  admit  tbe  rope  upon 
it  1  tludr  diameter  about  eleven  inches,  with  a 
flange  on  each  side  to  prevent  the  rope  &om 
running  off:  they  are  made  most  frequently 
to  run  upon  pieces  of  wood,  and  sometime* 
upon  cost- iron  stands,  placed  upright  upon  tba 
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middle  of  the  road  ;  the  axles  are  made  of  wrought-iron,  and  where  they  ran 
upon  the  upright  hearings,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  diameter.  The  plane 
is  then  made  mto  a  proper  slope,  between  the  platform  or  level  upon  whicn  the 
wheel  is  placed,  and  the  lower  extremity,  when  a  similar  fiat  or  piece  of  level 
road  is  made,  for  the  descending  train  of  waggons  to  land  upon.  The  slope  is 
either  uniform,  or  such  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  will  permit  Some- 
times it  is  necessary  to  make  considerable  bendt  or  curves  in  the  line  of  the 
road;  but  whatever  he  the  form  or  leiu;th  of  the  slope,  it  must  always  be  termi- 
nated at  each  end  by  these  flat  platforms.  The  narrow  parallel  lines  in  the 
drairing,  will  show  the  rails  as  laid  down  upon  the  platform ;  the  wheel  being 
placed  below  the  level  of  the  rail,  the  square  hole  is  covered  up,  and  the  rails 
pass  over  upon  the  cover.  In  the  drawing,  the  rails  are  broken  oftEikk^  the 
cover  being  removed  to  show  the  wheel*  The  dotted  line  A  A,  may  be  supposed 
to  represent  the  one  end  of  the  platform,  and  the  top  of  the  plane.  Three  rails 
r  r  r  are  laid  from  this  part  nearly  half  way  down  the  plane,  of  the  requisite 
width  between  each  rail,  for  the  carriages  to  run  upon,  so  that  both  the  ascend- 
ing and  descending  train  pass  upon  the  middle,  and  upon  one  of  the  outer 
rails ;  these  are  continued  to  where  the  one  train  of  waggons  have  to  pass  each 
other.  The  three  rails,  then  made  to  branch  into  four,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  A  A  to  B  B,  for  a  certain  distance,  sufficient  to  aUow  the  carria^  to 
pass  each  other;  these  four  rails  then  converse  into  two^  or  a  single  line  of 
road,  as  shown  at  c  c,  and  are  so  continued  to  uie  bottom  of  the  plane,  so  that 
parallel  lines,  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  will  represent  a  complete  passing. 
The  empty,  or  ascending  carriages  will  be  at  c  c  when  the  loaded  carriages  are 
at  A  A,  and  they  will  pass  each  oUier  between  K  and  B  B'.  In  this  form  of  plane, 
it  will  be  seen,  that  the  loaded  carriages  pass  alternately  down  the  sides  D  and 
^  For  instance,  if  they  commence  their  descent  at  D,  one  end  of  the  rope 
being  attached  to  them,  and  the  other  end  being  at  E,  at  the  foot  of  the  plane, 
and  fiistened  to  the  empty  carriages,  the  loaded  carriages  will  pass  down  D, 
and  when  they  arrive  at  the  bottom,  the  empty  ones  will  arrive  at  the  top,  at  £. 
Upon  the  other  side  of  the  plane,  the  loaded  carriages,  in  the  next  operation, 
pass  down  the  side  E  of  the  plane,  and  the  emp^  ones  up  D.  When  used 
for  passing  boats  from  one  level  to  another  upon  canals,  and  also  on  several 
railroads^  a  double  line  of  road  is  laid  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  plane,  with  a 
double  line  of  rollers  or  sheeves;  but  the  reader  will  perceive,  that  m  most  casee^ 
the  one  above  described  will  answer  precisely  the  same  purpose.  In  very  short 
planes  the  obliquity  of  the  road,  in  passing  from  a  double  to  a  single  line,  will 
cause  a  retardation  to  the  carriages,  and  also  additional  friction  to  the  rope ; 
but  upon  long  planes  tliis  is  scarcely  felt^  and  the  cost  of  a  double  road  the . 
whole  distance  would  be  considerably  greater. 

When  the  slope  of  the  plane  is  not  uniform,  descending  more  rapidly  in 
some  ^arts  than  in  others,  or  when  the  descent  is  so  great  as  to  give  more  than 
a  requisite  preponderance  to  th^  moving  power,  a  brake  is  applied  to  the  peri- 
phery of  the  inclined  wheel,  to  equalize  or  regulate  the  velocity  of  the  oaxnages 
down  the  plane ;  and,  in  many  instances,  men  traverse  the  plane  with  each 
train  of  waggons,  and  applv  the  brake  or  convoy  of  the  earriaees  to  check 
their  velocity,  when  reqmre^  The  brake  upon  the  inclined  wheel  will  be  per- 
ceived to  have  no  power  in  checking  the  velocity  of  the  carriages  more  tiian 
what  is  equal  to  the  hold  the  rope  takes  upon  the  whedl  in  passing  round  its 
semi-periphery ;  for  if  the  excess  of  gravity  of  the  loaded  carriages,  above 
what  IS  required  to  overcome  the  whde  retnrding  forces,  be  greater  than  the 
hold  of  the  rope,  the  wheel  may  be  completely  stopped,  and  the  rope  slide  round 
the  wheel,  which  in  some  instances,  might  be  attended  with  danger.  The  decli- 
vity of  the  plane  should  never  he  so  great  as  to  cause  such  an  excess  or  pre- 
ponderance of  gravihr,  when  such  a  wheel  as  this  is  used. 

Many  other  plans  nave  been  suggested  for  emplojring  gravity  as  a  moving 
power.  With  a  view  of  improving  upon  the  various  contrivances  for  siirmount- 
mg  the  natural  difficulties  of  a  hiUy  country,  Mr.  Benjamin  Thompson,  late  of 
Aytou,  Durham,  took  out  a  patent  dated  October  24,  1821,  for  "a  method  of 
facilitating  the  conveyance  of  carriages  along  iron  and  wood  railways^  tramways^ 
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and  other  roads;"  in  the  specification  of  whicli,  he 
states,  that  it  consists  in  the  application  or  use  of 
two,  or  more,  fixed  engines,  placed  upon  the  rail- 
way, or  other  road  to  be  used,  at  such  a  distance  from 
each  other  as  the  nature   of  the  line  chosen  shall 
render  most  convenient,  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
that  the  action  of  such  engines  shall  be  interdiange^ 
able  and  reciprocoL     Mr.  Thompson  says,  that  "  whe- 
ther the  line  of  road  rises  or  falls,  much  or  little,  is  level 
or  undulating,  matters  not ;  the  carriages,  loaden  and 
empty,  are  made  to  pass  in  both  directions  with  a 
uniformity  of  progress,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a 
despatch  not  heretofore  known.     A  road  on  which  my 
invention  is  about  to  be  applied,  must  be  divided  into 
stages,  attention  being  given,  in  determining  their  dis- 
tances, to  the  nature  of  the  line,  in  regard  to  curves 
or  bends,  and  to  the  undulation  of  the  surface.     The 
nearer  it  approaches  to  a  level,  and  the  fewer,  as  also 
the  easier,  tne  bends  are,  the  better  will  it  allow  of  the 
stages  being  extended.     Oa  the  other  hand,  should 
the  line  prove  to  be  a  very  uneven  one,  with  frequent 
and  short  bends,  then  the  intervals  or  spaces  between 
stage  and  stage  will  necessarily  be  required  to  be 
shortened  accordingly.    I  shall  probably  be  able  more 
clearly  to  explain  my  method  by  describing  a  supposed 
case.     Let  tne  supposed  road,  to  which  my  invention 
is  to  be  applied,  be  a  railway  (either  already  in  being, 
or  to  be  made,)  from  a  colUerv  to  a  staith,  seven  and 
a  quarter  miles  in  length.     A  proper  survey  being 
taken,  and  a  plan  and  section  of  the  line  made,  I  find 
it  to  be  expedient  to  divide  it  into  five  stages,  in  the 
manner  shown  by  the  drawing  annexed.    The  first 
stage  of  the  colliery  may  be  Formed  to  a  tolerably 
uniform   ascent,  bv  the  aids  of  cuts  and  batteries, 
of  one  and  half  inch  to  the  yard,  being  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  in  length,  and  terminating  at  a  summit,  on 
which  is  to  be  erected  a  steam-engine,  of  power  sufficient 
to  draw  up  the  plane  six  loaden  coal  waggons  at  once, 
containing  a  Newcastle  chaldron  each,  at  the  rate  of 
seven  and  a  half  feet  per  second.  This  stage  is  a  regular 
inclined  plane,  and  is  to  be  wrought  according  to  the 
first  of  thej  modes  already  described  as  now  m  use ; 
for  the  returning  empty  waggons  will  pass  downward 
by  their  own  gravity,  and  take  the  rope  with  them, 

?reparatory  to  the  drawing  up  of  another  loaden  set 
'he  full  set  being  drawn  up  in  eight  minutes  and  fort^- 
eight  seconds,  the  empty  set  allowed  to  pass  down  m 
seven  minutes  and  eighteen  seconds,  and  three  mjnutea 
occupied  in  the  changes  at  the  ends,  will  cause  one 
operation  of  the  plane  to  be  completed  in  nineteen 
minutes  and  six  seconds.  The  engine  which  I  call 
No.  1  is  the  first  station.  The  second  stage  lies  over 
a  variable  or  undulating  surface,  the  two  extremities 
of  which  are  distant  one  mile  and  three-quarters,  and 
stand  nearly  level  with  each  other,  the  mtermediata 
country  not  admitting,  but  at  too  great  a  cost,  of  the 
line  being  rendered  level ;  the  ascents  and  declivities 
are  moderate,  neither  exceeding  one  inch  in  the  yard ; 
ore  easy,  and  not  numerous.  A  steam-engine,  No.  2, 
termination,  which  is  the  second  station,  to  be  used  for 
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drawing  twelve  loaden  waggons  alonff  this  stage  at  once  at  the  rate  of  eight  and 
three-quarters  feet  per  second,  and  bringing  along  with  them  a  rope  from  No.  1 
engine,   which  is   allowed  to   run  off  a   wheel,  not  connected  with  No.  1 
engine,  during  their  passage  to  No.  2  engine ;  upon  their  arrival  at  which, 
twelve  empty  waggons  are  substituted,  which  are  drawn  back  to  No.  1  by 
the  reconnexion  of  the  rope-wheel  with  that  engine,  bringing  with  them  a  rope 
from  No.  2  engine,  which  is,  in  like  manner,  suffered  to  run  off  a  wheel,  then 
thrown  out  of  connexion  with   No.  2  engine.    The  operation  of  this  stage, 
both  from  and  towards  the  colliery,  is  thus  carried  on  by  the  alternate  action 
of  Nos.  1  and  2  engines,  standing  at  its  extremities.     The  passage  of  a  set 
of  waggons   takes  up  seventeen  minutes  and  thirty-six  seconds   each  way, 
and  the  changes  three  minutes ;    making  together,  for  a  completion  of  the 
operation,  thirty-eight  minutes  and  twelve  seconds,  or  double  the  time  taken 
by  a  set  of  half  the  number  on  the  first  stage.    The  third  stage  is  also  one 
mile  and  three-quarters  long,  and  very  similar  in  regard  to  plan  and  section 
to  the  second  stage.     A  steam-engine,  No.  3,  is  placed  at  the  third  station, 
which  is  the  furthest  extremity  of  the  stage,  to  draw  the  loaden  waggons  along 
the  same;  and  the  empty  ones  are  to  be  taken  back  by  No.  2  engine,  in  the 
manner  which  has  just  been  described  on   the   second   stage.     The  speed, 
and  the  number  of  waggons  to  a  set,  are  the  same  also.    The  fourth  stage  is 
more  favourable  than  the  second  and  third,  extending  over  a  gently  undulating 
country,  and  being  nearly  straight;  the  fourth  station,  or  further  extremity  of 
the  stage,  being,  m  point  of  level,  twenty  feet  higher  than  the  other  end  of  it  A 
steam-engine.  No.  4,  is  to  stand  at  the  fourth  station,  to  be  used  for  drawing  the 
waggons  from  the  third  station.   Nos.  3  and  4  engines  will  thus  alternately  act  to 
each  other  on  this  stage,  as  Nos.  1  and  2  have  been  described  to  reciprocate  on 
the  second  stage,  and  also  Nos.  2  and  3  on  the  third  stage.    The  length  of  this 
stage  is  two  miles ;  and  twelve  waggons  arc  to  travel  together,  at  the  rate  of  ten 
feet  per  second,  which  will  complete  the  process  of  a  passage  each  way,  with 
the  changes,  in  thirty-eight  minutes  and  twelve  seconds.     The  fifth  and  last 
stage,  which  is  one  mile  long,  declines  regularly  by  the  help  of  cuts  and  batteries, 
to  the  staith,  averaging  tliree-quarters  of  an  inch  to  the  yard.    The  loaden 
waggons  are  made  to  pass  down  .the  same,  in  connexion  with  the  machinery  of 
No.  4  engine,  and  also  during  the  time  of  its  drawing  a  set  of  full  waggons 
along  the  fourth  stage ;  the  waggons  along  the  fifth  stage  moving  with  naif 
the  velocity  of  the  waggons  along  the  fourth  stage,  or  five  feet  per  second,  and 
consequently  performing  the  journey  in  the  same  time.    The  advantages  of 
this  cooperative  movement  are,  that  No.  4  engine,  being  aided  by  the  gravity 
of  the  twelve  loaden  waggons  passing  down  the  inclined  plane  to  the  staith, 
requires  only  about  one  half  the  power  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
necessary  for  drawing  independently  the  full  waggons  from  the  third  station, 
and  the  descending  waggons  themselves  are  restrained  from  proceeding  too 
rapidly,  and  their  speed  accuratelv  regulated.'    The  engine  No.  4  is  used  to 
draw  the  empty  waggons  back  agam  from  the  staith.     This  mode,  whereby  the 
gravity  of  the  loaden  waggons  passing  down  an  inclined  plane  is  applied  in  aid 
of  an  engine  for  drawing  loaden  waggons  forward  upon  another  stage,  is  quite 
new,  and  has  never  been  used  before ;  but  I  do  not  claim  it  as  any  part  of  my 
said  invention.    The  second,  third,  and  fourth  stages,  are  those  on  which  my 
method  is  applied.     Nos.  1  and  2  engines  reciprocate,  or  act  interchangeably 
with  each  other  on  the  second  stage ;  No.  2  drawing  the  loaden  waggons  firom 
the  first  to  the  second  station,  and  No.  1  pulling  the  empty  (or  in  case  of  need, 
loaden)  waggons  back  again.     Engines  Nos.  2  and  3  operate  alternately  in  the 
same  manner  with  each  other  upon  the  tliird  stage ;  and  so  also  do  Nos.  3  and 
4  on  the  fourth  stage.    The  engines  are  severally  to  be  furnished  with  two  rope- 
wheels,  and  a  rope  to  each,  of  a  length  and  strength  suitable  to  the  stage  upon 
which  they  are  to  be  used.     The  rope- wheels  must  be  so  constructed  as  to  allow 
of  a  ready  connexion,  or  the  contrary,  with  their  respective  engines,  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  being  acted  upon  by  them,  or  of  turning  round,  independently,  at  the 
will  of  the  engine  man.    This  may  be  readily  accomplished  by  any  one  of  the 
modes  in  use  with  mill-wrights  for  throwing  machioery  into  or  out  of  geer,  with 
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a  moving  power,  and  does  not  require  to  be  here  described.  I  make  use  of  very 
light  friction-wheels,  abed,  &c.  in  the  drawing,  placed  vertically,  at  proper  in- 
tervals, to  bear  the  ropes  from  the  ground,  where  the  road  is  straight;  and  round 
the  curves  or  bends  I  place  similar  wheels,  in  inclined  positions,  for  the  same 
purpose.  Although  two  miles  have  been  mentioned  as  the  longest  of  the  stages 
upon  the  supposed  road,  it  is  practicable,  under  the  circumstances  of  a  favourable 
country,  to  extend  the  operation  to  much  longer  stages.  Without  the  applica- 
tion of  my  invention  to  the  supposed  road,  of  which  a  detailed  account  has  been 
given,  horses  would  be  required  to  draw  the  waggons  upon  the  second  and  third 
stages,  because  the  ascent  of  one  inch  to  the  yard  is  too  great  for  locomotive 
engines  to  be  used  upon  them,  independent  of  the  question  as  to  their  ejecting  a 
saving  at  all  upon  horse  labour,  on  those  level  roads  where  they  are  applicable. 
Upon  the  fourth,  or  two  mile  stage,  they  might  be  adopted;  but,  from  the  doubt 
as  to  an  advantage  under  any  circumstances  arising  by  their  use,  horses  would 
most  likely  be  deemed  the  more  eligible  for  working  it  also.  Compared  with 
horse  labour,  my  method  would,  upon  those  three  stages,  effect,  in  all  proba- 
bility, a  saving  of  seventy-five  per  cent  In  cases  of  greater  inequality  of  sur- 
face, the  saving  would  be  in  a  still  greater  ratio.  A  further  and  very  important 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  a  new  road,  would  result  from  its  adoption.  In  the 
formation  of  a  road,  it  is  generally  necessary  to  make  deep  cuts,  and  raise  high 
batteries,  in  order  to  obtain  a  uniformly  rising,  falling,  or  level  surface ;  and  it 
frequently  happens,  too,  that  the  direct  line  of  way  must  be  materially  diverged 
from,  to  favour  that  purpose.  My  plan  dispenses  with  such  nice  attention  to 
regularity,  the  engines  being  capable  of  surmounting  acclivities,  and  the  wheels 
which  give  out  the  following  or  passive  rope,  affording  the  means  of  restraining 
the  too  rapid  progress  of  a  waggon  down  a  declivity.  In  short,  there  is  no 
country,  however  uneven  or  vatiable  its  surface,  but  that  may,  by  my  method, 
be  traversed.  For  conveying  minerals  underground,  wheca  the  unevenness  of 
the  strata  and  their  general  disposition  to  undulation  do  not  allow  of  a  uniformly 
ascending,  descending,  or  level  road,  my  invention  is  peculiarly  applicable. 
Briefly,  then,  and  it  will  easily  be  collected  from  what  has  been  said,  *  Mv 
method  of  facilitating  tlie  conveyance  of  carriages  along  iron  and  wood  rail- 
ways, tramways,  and  other  roads,'  is  the  reciprocal  action  of  two  engines,  stand- 
ing at  the  extremities  of  a  stac^e,  or  portion  of  road  to  be  travelled  over,  one 
engine  drawing  the  carriages  forward  in  a  direction  towards  itself,  and  along 
with  them  a  rope  from  the  other  engine;  which  rope,  in  its  turn,  pulls  the  same 
or  other  waggons,  by  means  of  the  other  engine,  back  again,  and  also  a  rope 
therewith — tlms,  by  the  alternately  active  and  passive  agency  of  two  ropes,  are 
the  powers  of  fixed  engines  made  to  act  in  opposite  directions,  thereby  causing 
a  road  to  be  traversed  both  ways,  by  loaden  or  empty  carriages,  at  any  desired 
speed.  It  is  the  reciprocal  and  interchangeable  application  of  power,  as  hath 
been  described,  which  I  claim  to  be  my  invention." 

The  inventor  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  his  plan  into  execution,  imme- 
diately after  the  sealing  of  his  patent,  at  Ouston  colliery,  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  and  about  seven  miles  from  Newcastle,  upon  a  length  of  line  of  seven 
and  a  quarter  miles,  as  in  the  supposed  case  mentioned  in  the  specification. 
The  principle  was,  however,  at  that  time  only  applied  through  the  medium  of 
two  steam-engines,  previously  used  in  drawing  loaden  waggons  up  inclined  planes. 

The  distance  of  the  two  engines  from  each  other  was  2315  yards,  the  upper 
end  whereof  is  a  steep  inclined  plane,  323  yards  long,  up  which  the  carriages 
were  drawn  by  the  Ayton  engine;  and  the  remaining  portion,  which  is  1992 
yards,  which  had  previously  been  worked  by  ten  powerful  horses,  the  ascent  of 
it  being  65|  feet,  but  not  a  regular  acclivity.  The  engine  at  the  lower  end  wns 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  loaden  waggons  up  an  inclined  plane  extending  387 
yards  in  the  contrary  direction,  or  towards  the  colliery.  The  two  engines,  in 
addition  to  their  former  work,  Jiave  been  made  to  reciprocate  with  each  other 
over  the  whole  length  of  the  horse  road  (which  has  considerable  curves  and 
irregularities)  according  to  the  mode  described  in  the  foregoing  specification 
upon  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  stages. 
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Six  loaden  waggons,  coupled  together,  carrying  the  same  number  of  New- 
castle chaldrons,  or  15  tons  18  cwt.  of  coals,  pass  upward  at  a  speed  of  10|  feet 
per  second,  or  7  miles  an  hour,  with  the  greatest  ease  and  certainty,  affording 
a  despatch  by  no  means  derived  previously  from  the  use  of  bnimal  power. 
The  two  extremities  being  visible  to  each  other,  are  furnished  with  flags,  to 
give  alternate  signals  of  the  readiness  of  the  waggons  to  proceed,  when 
the  atmosphere  is  hazy,  and  the  flags  cannot  be  seen,  signals  are  made  by 
drawing  forward  the  rope  three  or  four  yards  with  the  engine,  at  that  end 
which  the  waggons  are  intended  to  go,  and  which  is  instantly  perceived  at  the 
other  end.  And  in  the  dark,  (for  the  work  is  daily  prosecuted  during  five  or 
six  hours'  absence  of  light  during  this  period  of  the  year,)  signals  are  given  by 
a  Are  kept  up  at  each  end  for  lighting  the  workmen,  which  is  shut  from,  or 
opened  to,  the  view  of  the  opposite  extremity  by  means  of  a  door.  A  person 
accompanies  the  waggons  constantly,  seated  in  a  chair  fixed  securely  upon  the 
fore  end  of  one  of  tne  soles  of  the  leading  waggon  of  the  set,  which  is  easily 
removed  from  one  to  another.  The  use  of  such  attendant  is  to  disengage  the 
hauling  rope  from  the  waggons  by  means  of  a  sprine;  catch,  in  the  event  of  any 
sudden  emergency,  such  as  the  breaking  of  a  wheel  or  rail,  or  the  hazard  of 
running  down  any  object,  the  stage  in  question  lying  over  a  common.  Fric- 
tion wheels  of  cast-iron,  weighing  14  lbs.  each,  having  an  axis  of  malleable 
iron,  turned  in  a  lathe,  and  weighing  1  lb.  and  nmning  upon  a  frame  of  oak, 
are  placed  eight  yards  asunder,  on  the  straight  parts  of  the  way,  and  five  yards 
from  each  other  along  the  curves.  For  the  latter  purpose  they  are  put  into 
frames  of  iron  and  wood,  which  allow  of  an  inclined  position  to  an^*  angle. 
The  requisite  inclination  of  the  wheel,  or  that  which  is  best  suited  to  tiie  cur- 
vature of  the  road,  is  soon  found  out  by  the  road-wrights.  The  greatest  devia- 
tion from  a  vertical  line  found  necessary  in  the  present  case,  was  45  degrees. 
The  angle  properly  adapting  the  leaning  friction-wheel,  is  that  which  allows 
of  neither  an  upward  or  downward  stress  of  the  rope,  but  which  presents  the 
wheel  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  strain  of  the  rope  shall  be  in  a  line  at  right 
angles  with  the  axis.  The  friction-wheels  are  1 1  inches  diameter,  with  a  groove 
2i  inches  deep,  opening  from  a  narrow  bottom  to  4}  inches  at  the  top.  The 
inclining  wheels  nave  a  cast-iron  horn  projecting  5  inches  from  the  fi:ame  at  its 
under  side,  to  receive  and  guide  the  rope  into  the  groove.  The  wheels  are  all 
made  to  nm  upon  oak  bearings,  and  are  greased  once  every  day ;  they  act 
well,  and  run  in  the  lightest  possible  manner,  occasioning  a  friction  incredibly 
small  when  their  number,  (350,)  and  the  length  and  weight  of  ropes,  are  consir 
dered ;  for  in  order  to  preserve  and  keep  safe  the  ropes,  they  are  both  housed 
ever^'  night,  the  last  set  of  loaden  waggons  being  drawn  up  without  the  tail  or 
passive  rope,  and  in  the  morning  iJuU  rope  being  first  conveyed  upwards  with 
a  single  empty  waggon  b^  \  horse,  which  performs  the  task  without  difiiculty  at 
the  common  working  pace  of  2^  miles  per  hour. 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Iratuactiom  of  the  Highland  Society,  are  some 
very  interesting  papers  by  Mr.  Scott,  of  Ormiston,  which  are  descriptive  of 
several  ingenious  methods  of  overcoming  ascents  on  railroads  by  means  of 
animal  power ;  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  unsuited  to  the  scale  of  operations 
contemplated  in  the  great  lines  of  public  railroad  now  forming  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom  ;  but  in  branch  communications  from  one  line  to  another,  and  for 
facilitating  the  traflic  and  intercourse  of  adjacent  towns  and  villages  with  the 
main  lines,  as  well  as  the  formation  of  private  railroads,  where  economy  of  con- 
struction is  of  primar)'  importance,  some  of  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Scott  appear 
to  be  deserving  of  attentive  consideration.  Under  these  impressions  we  shall 
make  a  few  extracts  from  those  papers,  for  the  information  of  our  readers. 

In  the  first  plan  which  we  shall  notice,  waggons  or  carriages  of  any  kind,  as 
also  boats  on  carriages,  having  wheels  to  correspond  with  the  breadth  of  the 
railways,  will  continue  as  horizontal  in  passing  up  and  down  inclined  planes, 
even  of  45<>  of  elevation,  as  if  travelling  upon  a  level  railway.  The  first  idea  of 
this,  was  to  construct  waggons  on  purpose  for  ascending  and  descending  upon 
these  steep  inclined  planes ;  but  an  improvement  was  afterwards  thought  of,  by 
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wliich  carriages  of  almost  every  description  may  pass  up  and  down  these 
inclined  planes,  provided  that  their  wheels  be  fitted  to  the  railways. 

All  public  lines  of  railway  will  require  two  distinct  sets  of  railway  tracks, 
and,  consequently,  the  inclined  planes  upon  it  must  be  fitted  up  with  machinery 
that  will  take  up  carriages  upon  the  ascending  plane,  either  empty  or  loaded, 
at  the  same  time  that  empty  or  loaded  carriages  are  passing  down  the  descend- 
ing plane ;  and,  in  like  manner,  let  down  on  the  descending  plane  either  empty 
or  loaded  carriages,  when  there  are  neither  empty  nor  loaded  carriages  to  pass 
up  the  ascending  plane :  all  such  properties  are  requisite  for  general  service  on 
a  public  line  of  railway.  Inclined  planes  that  have  upon  them  ascending  and 
descending  tracks,  are  called  double  inclined  planes ;  but  those  about  to  be 
described  may  be  called  double-railed  inclined  planes,  as  both  the  ascending 
and  descending  planes  have  two  sets  of  rails. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  towards  the  formation  of  these  inclined  planes, 
is  to  commence  at  the  foot  of  the  acclivities  that  are  proposed  to  be  ascended 
and  descended,  and  to  cut  forward  a  level  roadway  of  a  necessary  breadth  for  a 
double  railway,  not  having  less  than  four  feet  in  breadth  between  the  two  rail- 
ways, until  a  perpendicular  height  is  gained  of  from  eight  to  ten  feet  This 
face  is  not  to  be  left  perpendicular,  as  in  the  last  proposed  method,  but  is  to  be 
sloped  away  towards  the  rise  of  the  acclivity  with  an  uniform  regular  shape, 
until  it  forms  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  horizon,  or  an  outward  angle  of  135o 
with  the  level  line  of  the  railway.  At  the  top  of  this  inclined  plane  we  again 
commence  and  cut  forward  a  similar  roadway,  until  the  face  of  the  cut  be  such 
as  will  admit  being  formed  into  another  inclined  plane,  like  to  the  first ;  and,  in 
like  manner,  continue  to  cut  forward  roadways  and  form  inclined  planes,  all  the 
Way  to  the  top  of  the  acclivity,  or  else  to  a  height  where  it  may  be  judged 
proper  to  strike  off  with  a  level  railway.  All  these  steep  slopes  are  to  be  care- 
fully flagged  with  well-dressed  durable  stones,  laid  in  lime ;  and  the  sides  of  the 
roadways  are  to  be  properly  built  with  a  face-building,  until  it  reach  near  to  the 
foot  of  the  paved  slopes.  Strong  walls  are  also  to  be  built  on  each  side  of  the 
slopes  with  large  hewn  stones :  the  tops  of  these  walls  are  to  be  carried  up 
parallel  with  the  slope  of  the  pavement ;  and  the  height  of  each  of  these  walls, 
measuring  at  right  angles  with  the  pavement,  may  be  three  feet ;  and  they  are 
to  be  carried  up  to  a  level  with  the  upper  roadway.  A  middle  wall  of  strong 
mason-work,  of  four  feet  in  thickness,  is  to  be  built  exactly  up  the  middle  of  the 
paved  slopes,  corresponding  precisely  as  to  height  and  slope  with  the  side  walls, 
and  which  are  also  to  be  carried  to  a  level  with  the  upper  roadway. 

Matters  being  thus  far  arranged,  the  next  step  is  to  lay  all  the  level  roadways 
with  rails,  so  as  to  form  railways  of  about  four  feet  three  inches  between  the 
tracks.  Rails  are  not  only  to  be  laid  along  level  roadways,  but  they  are  also  to 
be  laid  up  along  the  inclined  paved  planes,  in  a  secure  and  substantial  manner. 
Inhere  is,  likewise,  a  rail  to  be  laid  upon  the  top  of  each  of  the  side  walls  of  the 
inclined  planes,  in  a  parallel  manner  to  those  upon  the  pavement,  and  which 
are  to  be  securely  fixed  within  three  inches  of  the  face  of  the  walls.  The 
length  of  a  horizontal  line  between  the  rails  that  are  upon  the  pavement,  and 
those  that  are  upon  the  top  of  the  side  walls,  will  be  found  to  be  (at  the  height 
that  these  walls  are  proposed  to  be  built)  four  feet  three  inches,  nearly.  Now, 
if  a  carriage  be  made  with  two  pair  of  wheels,  all  of  the  same  diameter,  having 
its  fore-wheels  to  correspond  with  the  railway-tracks  that  are  upon  the  pave- 
ment, and  its  hind-wheels  with  a  longer  axis,  to  correspond  with  the  distance 
between  the  rail-tracks  that  are  fixed  upon  the  top  of  the  side  walls,  and  the 
axles  of  the  two  pair  of  wheels  placed  at  the  calculated  distance  of  four  feet 
three  inches  from  each  other, — then  will  the'^body  of  such  a  carriage,  when  pass- 
ing up  and  down  these  inclined  plnnes,  remain  equally  level  as  if  travelling  along 
level  railways.  A  carriage,  such  as  we  have  described,  could  not  travel  along 
a  railway  with  single  rail-tracks,  owing  to  the  axles  not  being  both  of  one 
length ;  and  to  have  a  railway  on  each  side,  would  be  attended  with  much 
additional  expense ;  or  to  have  small  rollers  on  projecting  ends  of  the  hind- 
axles,  would  give  the  carriage  an  awkward  appearance;  therefore,  the  following 
method  b  proposes?  *  which  is,  to  sink  a  place  at  the  foot  of  the  inclined  planes, 
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of  a  lengtli,  breadth,  and  depth  fit  to  receive  a  platfonn  carriage  with  fbar 
'wheels,  ita  fore  ones  to  fit  the  rail-tracks  on  the  pavement,  and  its  hind  wheeU 
to  fit  the  tracks  that  are  on  the  top  of  the  side  walls.  Upon  this  carriage  two 
rails  are  to  be  fixed,  to  correspond  exactly  upon  the  level  railways,  and  to  butt 
against  them.  A  stayed  iron  draught-bar  is  to  be  strongly  fixed  to  each  side  of 
this  carriage,  to  fasten  the  ropes  to,  by  which  the  machinery  is  employed  to 
raise  up  or  let  down  the  carriages.  The  position  of  the  draught-bars  will  bo 
regulated  by  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  weight  that  is  to  be  brought  up.  From 
this  arrangement  it  will  appear,  that  a  waggon,  such  as  we  have  placed  upon  it, 
or  any  cart  or  carriage  wnatever,  that  has  wheels  corresponding  with  the  rail- 
way, will  readily  enter  upon  these  platform  carriages,  which  may  easily  be  pre- 
vented from  running  off,  while  ascending  or  descending  upon  the  platform,  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  chain  fixed  near  to  its  fore  end.  As  these  platform  car- 
riages are  only  intended  to  pass  alternately  up  and  down  the  inclined  planes  for 
carrying  the  railway  carriages,  it  is  requisite  tbat,  on  reaching  the  top  or 
bottom,  the  rails  shall  also  correspond,  that  the  waggons  may  leave  the  platform 
on  the  chain  being  unhooked  that  is  to  prevent  them  from  running  prematurely 
off.  An  experiment  was  made  upon  a  railway  having  a  declivity  of  twelve  and 
a  half  inches  in  100  feet  of  length,  with  a  loaded  coal- waggon,  whose  weight, 
including  the  carriage,  was  two  tons.  A  middle-sized  old  man  pushed  this 
waggon  down  the  declivity,  and  gave  it  a  considerable  motion  ;  the  waggon  was 
stopped  when  the  same  old  man  set  his  back  against  it,  and  brought  it  up  to  the 
above-mentioned  acclivity,  without  much  apparent  difficulty.  This  is  stated  to 
show,  that  where  the  distance  between  the  inclined  planes  is  short,  the  carriages 
may  be  pushed  along  by  one  man  upon  a  level  railway ;  or  he  might  be  put  in 
possession  of  a  kind  of  acceleration  to  be  wrought  by  treadles,  by  which  he 
cQtild  employ  both  his  weight  and  his  strength  by  laying  hold  of  two  handles  to 
give  greater  power  to  his  feet.  Or,  in  place  of  cutting  forward  a  level  roadway 
to  the  ascending  plane,  it  may  be  cut  with  an  easy  declivity,  and  the  railway  to 
the  descending  plane  with  a  gentle  acclivity,  by  which  the  carriages,  on  being 
put  in  motion  by  hand,  would  run  of  themselves  to  the  inclined  planes.  By 
forming  the  roadways  in  this  manner,  the  ascending  plane  would  become  some- 
what more,  and  the  descending  plane  somewhat  less,  in  height,  tlmn  they  would 
have  been  had  the  roadways  been  level ;  but  as  it  may  be  best  to  have  both 
inclined  planes  of  the  same  length,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  make  the 
descending  plane  with  a  longer  slope;  for  although  45**  is  here  mentioned, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  adhering  to  that  angle.  Where  the  distance  between 
them  is  great,  the  level  railway,  and  a  horse  to  be  employed  to  pull  the  carriages 
between  them,  is  to  be  preferred.  Although  it  is  practicable  to  make  inclined 
planes,  upon  the  same  principle  as  those  describea,  to  take  up  more  than  one 
waggon  at  a  time,  yet  the  power  that  would  be  required,  and  the  several  disad- 
vantages that  would  attend  it,  are  such  as  will  much  more  than  counterbalance 
any  advantage  or  gain  to  be  made ;  for  which  reason  there  need  be  no  hesita- 
tion in  recommending  the  taking  up  or  letting  down  only  single  waggons  at  a 
time ;  and  possibly  it  may  be  found  that  the  most  beneficial  and  eligible  weight 
to  be  carried  will  not  exceed  two  tons,  including  the. weight  of  the  carriage. 

The  mechanical  power  of  an  inclined  plane,  having  45o  of  elevation,  reduces 
the  weight  of  two  tons  to  that  of  28.284  cwt ;  to  which  is  to  be  added  for 
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friction,  the  power  required  to  move  it  along  a  horizontal  plane.     The  above 
Fiff,  1,  shows  an  acclivity  cut  into  four  inclined  planes  BCD  and  £,  in  the 


roanner  propoKd  j  the  dotted  liae  A  E  repmenta  tbe  original  line  of  the  lui^ 
f»c«,  and  the  line  E  F  the  perpendicular  heiglit  gained  by  the  four  inclined 
planei.  A  B  C  D  m  F^.  2,  ii  a  lectioD  of  oue  of  these  inclined  planes,  thowbg 


one  of  (he  lide  walls  huilt  with  hewn  stones ;  the  dotted  fign 

platform  carrlaget  at  the  top  F  G  of  the  inclined  plan 

in  dotteif  lines,  bai  entered  upon  it ;  fg  is  another  platform  carriage  at  the 


botlotn  of  the  plane,  with  a  waggon  /i  i  upon  it,  the  fore-wheels  of  wliicli  are 
fixed  with  a  piece  of  clioiii  to  prevent  its  running  off  the  platfurm-catriage 
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vhen  in  the  act  of  ascending  or  descending.  The  wheels  of  this  waggon  are 
upon  a  level  with  the  lower  line  of  railway  H  I.  The  wheels  of  the  platform- 
carriage  are  represented  as  travelling  upon  the  pavement  K  L,  and  upon  the 
top  of  the  side  walls  M  N ;  while  k  I  represents  a  side  view  of  part  of  the  frame^ 
work  of  the  coiling  cylinders,  and  m  an  end  view  of  one  of  the  cylinders ;  n  n 
represents  one  of  the  ropes,  and  the  dotted  figure  at  o  one  of  the  stayed  iron 
draught-bars  for  fastening  the  ropes  by  which  the  carriages  are  drawn  up  or  let 
down.  The  preceding  Fig.  3  is  partly  a  cross  section,  but  chiefly  an  elevation  of 
one  of  these  inclined  planes;  ppppt  the  rails  in  the  bottom  of  the  plane; 
qqqq  the  rails  that  are  upon  the  top  of  one  of  the  side  walls,  and  r  r  the  waggon 
upon  it.  The  following  Ag.  4  is  an  elevation  of  the  frame-work  and  machinery 
to  be  placed  at  the  top.  The  coiling  cylinder  A  A  is  to  be  placed  to  suit  the 
ascendmff  plane,  and  tne  cvlinder  B  fi  to  suit  the  descending  plane.  At  M  a 
coupling-box  is  introduced,  by  which  the  axis  of  the  coiling-cyiinder  A  A  can 
be  disengaged  from  that  of  B  B  at  pleasure.  Upon  the  axis  of  the  cylinders 
C  D  a  screw-wheel  £  is  to  be  fixed,  and  wrought  by  a  double-threaded  endless 
screw  S,  that  is  upon  the  axis  F  F.  On  the  lower  end  of  this  axis  another 
screw-wheel  O  is  fixed,  to  be  wrought  by  another  two-threaded  endless  screw 
U,  on  whose  axis  are  two  winch-handles,  as  represented  in  I^ff.  5.  The  one 
end  of  the  ropes  that  are  upon  the  coiling  cylinders  A  A  and  B,  is  to  be  fastened 
to  the  stayed  iron  draught-bars,  already  described.     Upon  the  same  axis,  C  D, 
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the  cvlinder  I  is  to  be  fixed ;  one  end  of  its  rope  is  to  pass  over  a  pulley-wheel 
K,  placed  over  a  deep  pit  tt,  suitable  to  the  length  of  the  inclined  planes,  and 
to  have  a  heavy  counterbalancing  weight  L  fixed  to  it,  as  represented  in  dotted 
lines  in  Fiff,  6.  At  M  the  same  may  be  effected  by  means  of  wheel  and 
pinion  apparatus. 

In  situations  where  a  stream  of  water  can  be  brought  forward  to  the  top  of 
*  ^S}^  inclined  plane,  an  oblong  pit  may  be  sunk  of  a  depth  answerable  to  the 
len^Oi  of  the  inclined  plane,  and  a  level  mine  cut  to  its  bottom,  to  free  it  of  water. 
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Over  diis  pit  is  to^  be  placed  a  long  coiling  cylinder,  having  a  range  of  buckets 
suspended  from  it  by  ropes ;  the  buckets  are  to  have  valves  to  open  upwards, 
when  necessary,  by  means  of  small  cords.  The  ropes  that  are  to  pull  up  the 
waggons  are  to  pass  over  puUey-wheels  placed  in  a  proper  position,  and  at  a 
proper  height,  the  one  end  of  the  ropes  being  fixed  to  the  waggons,  and  the 
other  end  to  the  pit  cylinder.  The  weight  of  water  that  each  bucket  holds 
being  known,  will  enable  the  engine  man  to  know  what  number  to  fill  for  the 
weignt  of  the  waggon  to  be  drawn  up ;  on  the  necessary  number  being  filled, 
they  will  then  descend,  and  pull  up  the  waggon  :  a  brake- wheel  is  to  be  fixed 
on  the  axis  of  the  pit-cylinder  to  regulate  its  motion.  When  the  buckets  are 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  should  it  be  required  to  let  down  a  loaded  waggon,  the 
counter-weight  is  to  be  adjusted  to  the  weight  to  be  let  down,  by  pulling  a 
necessary  number  of  the  valve-cords,  to  permit  tlie  water  to  escape  from  the 
requisite  number  of  buckets ;  the  ascent  of  the  buckets  and  descent  of  the 
waggon  to  be  regulated  as  before,  by  the  brake-wheeL  Should  all  the  buckets 
be  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  at  a  time  when  they  are  wanted  to  pull  up  another 
waggon,  the  ropes  of  all  the  valves  are  to  be  pulled,  that  the  buckets  may  be  all 
emptied;  and  for  this  purpose  there  is  to  be,  besides  the  rane^e  of  buckets 
already  mentioned,  a  large  bucket,  with  a  valve  in  its  bottom,  that  opens  on 
reaching  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  having  its  rope  coiled  the  contrary  way  round 

^  the  pit-cylinder,  to  that  of  the  range  of  buckets ;  this  bucket  is  to  be  so  sus- 
pended from,  the  pit-cylinder,  that,  when  all  the  other  buckets  are  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pit,  this  shall  be  at  the  top.  By  filling  this  large  bucket  with  water 
when  at  the  top  of  the  pit,  it  will  descend,  and  occasion  all  the  empty  ones 
to  ascend  to  the  same  place;  and,  when  refilled,  they  will  again  be  in  readiness 
to  pull  up  another  waggon.  By  thus  having  a  range  of  buckets,  the  counter- 
weight can  be  so  regulated  as  to  answer  the  weight  of  different  carriages, 
whether  loaded  or  unloaded.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  simple  manner 
in  which  the  water  can  be  directed  into  the  different  buckets,  and  slopped  when 
not  wanted.     Tlie  perpendicular  height  of  canal-locks  is  very  generally  about 

>  eight  feet.  This  appears  also  to  be  a  suitable  height,  for  the  greater  that  the 
height  is  the  greater  will  be  the  disproportion  of  cutting  and  mason  work, 
between  a  high  and  low  inclined  plane ;  for,  by  calculation,  .it  will  be  found, 
that,  in  the  formation,  one  of  sixteen  feet  high  will  contain  four  times  the 
number  of  cubic  yards  of  solid  cutting  compared  with  one  of  eight  feet,  and 
require  four  times  more  face  buildings,  and  these  of  much  greater  strength.  At 
these  short  inclined  planes  the  whole  ropes  and  machinery  may  be  roofed  in, 
and  kept  dry  in  all  kinds  of  weather ;  and,  under  the  same  roof,  the  engine- 
man  and  his  boy  may  have  a  cabin.  It  is  with  a  view  to  reduce  the  number 
of  horses  kept,  that  these  short  inclined  planes  are  so  much  recommended,  as 
also  to  find  employment  for  industrious  labourers.'* 

Mr.  Thompson  s  plan  of  working  inclined  planes  by  fixed  engines,  has,  we 
understand,  been  very  successfully  carried  into  effect  in  many  places;  and  so  have 
some  of  Mr.  Scott's  propositions,  in  a  modified  form.  We  must  now,  however, 
leave  this  part  of  the  subject,  to  introduce  to  the  reader  an  entirely  different 
description  of  railway  conveyance,  invented  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Palmer,  at  present 
the  engineer  to.  the  London  Dock  Company,  and  which  was-patented  by  him 
on  the  22d  of  November,  1821.  Instead  of  two  lines  of  rail  laid  upon  the 
ground,  as  heretofore,  Mr.  Palmer's  railway  consists  of  only  one,  which  is 
elevated  upon  pillars,  and  carried  in  a  straight  line  across  the  country, 
however  undulating  and  rugged,,  over  hills,  valleys,  brooks,  and  rivers,  the 
pillars  being  longer  or  shorter,  to  suit  the  height  of  the  rail  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  so  as  to  preserve  the  line  of  the  rail  always  straighii  whether 
the  plane  be  horizontal  or  incHned.  The  Waggons,  or  receptacles  for  the 
goods,  trairel  in  pairs,  one  of  a  pair  being  suspended  on  one  side  of  the  rail,  and 
the  other  on  the  opposite  side,  like  panniers  from  the  back  of  a  horse.  By  this 
arrangement  only  two  wheels  are  employed,  instead  of  eight,  to  convey  a  pair 
of  waggons;  these  two  wheels  are  placed  one  before  the  other  on  the  rail,  and 
the  axle-trees  upon  which  they  revolve  are  made  of  sufficient  length  and 
strength  to  form  extended  arms  of  support,  to  which  are  suspended  the  waggons 
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or  receptacIeH  on  each  tide  of  the  rail,  the  centre  of  gravity  being  aboayi  heiot0 
the  surface  of  the  raiL  The  rods  hy  which  the  wap^gons  are  suspended 
are  inflexible;  hence,  although  the  weights  on  each  side  be  not  equal, 
they  will,  nevertheless,  be  in  equilibrio;  as  may  be  observed  in  a  ship, 
which,  being  unequally  loaded,  assumes  such  an  an^le  witli  the  surface  as  pre* 
serves  the  equilibrium.  Although  an  equal  distribution  of  the  load  on  both 
sides  is  desirable,  it  is  not  necessary.  A  number  of  carriages  are  linked 
together,  and  towed  along  the  rail  by  a  horse,  as  barges  on  a  canal.  Owing  to 
the  undulation  of  the  country,  the  horse  will  sometimes  be  much  below  the  rail, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  is  provided  with  a  sufficient  length  of  rope  to  pre- 
serve a  proper  angle  of  draught 

Fig,  1  is  an  end  view  of  the  carriage,  with  a  cross  section  of  the  rail,  and  a 
pillar,  showing  its  form,  and  manner  of  fixing. 

Fig.  2  is  a  side  view  of  the  railway  passing  over  an  uneven  surface,  with 
three  of  the  supporting  pillars  of  unequid  length.  Upon  the  upper  surface  of  the 
rail  are  seen  the  two  carriage-wbeeb,  and  the  manner  of  suspending  the  wag- 


Fig.h 


Fig,  3. 


5ons  or  receptacles  from  the  axletrees,  which  is,  however,  better  shown  by 
Ig,  1,  letters  1 1 1  L 
Fig,  3  is  a  plan  of  the  same,  which  exhibits  the  comparative  measurements, 
and  the  mode  by  which  the  receptacles  are  brnced  together.  The  same  letters 
of  reference  refer  to  the  same  parts  in  the  different  figures.  A»  Fig.  1,  repre- 
sents an  Q;iright  pillar  of  cast  iron,  having,  at  the  shoulder,  a  flange,  which  rests 
upon  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  pillar  is  formed  with  ribs  at  right  angles, 
which  converge  towards  the  lower  extremity*  and  are  notched  in  the  edges,  for 
the  better  securing  it  firmly  in  the  ground.  The  hole  in  which  it  is  to  be  inserted 
is  to  be  previously  well  rammed,  by  a  kind  of  pile-driving  engine,  and  the  foot 
of  the  pillar  surrounded  with  hard  materials,  which  are  also  to  be  rendered 
as  compact  as  possible.  Three  of  these  pillars  are  shown  fixed  iu  Fig.  2,  placed 
about  nine  feet  apart.  At  the  upper  extremities  of  the  pillars  are  long  cleiU  or 
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oMBingp,  to  receive  th#TBi1  B,  ivhich  ii 'ccimponed  of  deal  plnnki,  act  on  their 
rdf:ei,  with  their  up|;Fr  (urfuce  C  defrndrd  by  cast  or  wrai'ght-iron  plates,  ■ 
litile  convex  on  (lie  upper  eide.  Wlieii  the  rail  hai  been  rowt  lime  in  tiee,  and 
•II  hai  liiken  a  Leariiig,  b  little  adjuMment  of  llie  line  niey  be  requiaite  belbra 
Ihe  rail  ii  boiled  id  ilie  pillars ;  to  effect  which,  a  very  aimple  and  eaiy  inetliod 
ii  provided.     In  the  cleli  ot  ihe  pillars,  and  under  the  rail,  two  «rdgea  a  o  are 


'ail,  and  their  peripheriei  are  slightly  concave,  to  adapt  their  lurfacea  to  that 
of  Ihe  rails.  ££  are  the  arms  or  axleij  H  H  are  the  receptacles  for  tb« 
goods,  which  are  made  of  plate  iron,  and  are  suspended  la  the  arms,  as  befora 
mentioned,  by  the  inflexible  rodi  1  1 1  I.  To  one  of  the  attna  a  chain  K  la 
hooked,  to  which  a  tovring-tope  may  be  connected.  Any  number  of  carriagM 
m^  then  be  attached  together  by  chains  hooked  on  to  the  angles. 

The  annexed  fig.  i  i»  intended  to  exhibit  a  iiortion  of  the  railwgy  in  use, 
knd  the  melliods  hy  which  several  of  the  obstacles  which  frequently  present 
themsclTes  aieovcrcome.     On  the  leftia  seen  a  Jointed  rail,  or  gate,  that  doasca 
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the  road  over  which  the  carriages  have  jutt  paused,  end  the  gate  swung  back, 
to  leave  the  road  open ;  the  horse  and  ninn  hnvlng  just  forded,  ihe  train  of  cnr- 
riages  is  proceeding  in  its  coiir»e,  and  following  another  train,  j'ort  of  which  i« 
•een  on  tlie  rlghi,  croffing  a  rail  bridge,  simply  consirueled  for  that  purpore. 

I'ruviiion  is  made  fur  IrHins  of  carriages  that  are  proceeding  In  opposite 
directions,  by  meain  of  "  sidings  "  or  pnising  places.  With  respect  to  loading, 
if  both  receptacles  he  not  loaded  at  the  lame  time,  that  which  is  loaded  first 
must  be  supported  until  the  second  is  full.  Wherethereisapeimanent  loading- 
place,  the  carriage  is  hrniight  over  a  step  or  block  ;  but  when  it  is  loaded  pro- 
misriiouBly,  it  is  provided  with  a  support  connected  to  it,  which  is  turned  up 
when  not  in  use.  From  the  Hnoll  height  of  the  carriage,  the  loading  of  those 
articles  usually  done  by  hiind  becomes  less  laborious.  The  unlonding  may  b« 
done  in  various  ways,  according  to  the  utibntance  to  be  discharged,  the  recep- 
tacles being  made  to  open  either  at  the  boiiom,  the  ends,  or  the  sides.  In  some 
casea  it  may  be  desirable  lo  nunpeud  them  by  iheir  ends,  when,  lunung  on  their 
own  cenli  es,  ihey  are  ea-iily  discharged  sidewnya. 

Among  the  advantHges  conlempluted  hy  llie  patentee  of  this  railway,  mayb* 
mentioned  thai  of  enabliug  the  engineer,  in  mont  casea,  to  conBinut  a  railway 
on  ihat  plane  which  is  most  effectual,  and  where  the  shape  of  the  country  would 
occauoQ  too  great  tn  espenditiue  onfoiincr  pluia— that  of  being  rotintMned  in 
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B  prfeotlj  itraight  line,  and  in  the  facility  wi'lh  which  it  mj  «1vi;«  ba 
sdjualcd;  in  being  unencumbered  wiib  extraneotii  oubatances  lying  upon  it; 
in  receiving  no  inUmiplion  from  mow,  as  the  little  that  may  lodge  on  the  rail 
ia  cIciiTrd  off  by  merely  fixing  a  bruah  before  the  firit  earriiige  in  the  train ;  in 
the  facility  with  which  the  loads  may  be  tranaferred  from  the  railway  on  to  tbe 
carriagea,  by  merely  tinliooking  the  receptaclea,  without  displacing  the  gooda, 
or  from  other  carriagei  Ui  Ihe  railway,  by  the  revcrae  operation ;  in  the  preie^ 
ration  of  Ae  articiea  conveyed  from  being  fractured,  owing  to  the  more  uni' 
form  gliding  motion  of  the  carriagea;  in  occupying  leat  land  than  any  other 
rulway;  in  reqiuring  no  levelling  or  road-makiiig ;  in  adapting  itaelf  to  all 
aituations,  aa  it  may  bs  conatrucled  on  the  aide  of  any  public  road,  on  the 
vaite  and  irregular  margini,  on  tbe  beach  or  abinglea  of  the  fea-ahore,^ — -indeed, 
where  no  other  road  can  he  made;  in  ths  original  coat  being  much  leaa,  and 
the  impedimeniB  and  great  expense  occaaioned  by  repaira  in  the  ordinary  mode, 
being  by  this  method  almoat  avoided. 

A  line  of  railway  on  this  principle  waa  erected,  in  1825,  at  Cheahunt,  in 
Herlfardahire,  chiefly  for  conveying  bricka  from  that  town,  acroaa  the  marahea, 
for  thipment  in  ihe  river  Lea.  The  posta  which  support  the  raila  are  about  ten 
feet  apart,  and  vary  in  their  height  from  two  to  five  feet,  according  to  the  undu- 
lations of  the  surface,  and  ao  sa  to  prEterve  a  continuous  Iwriiantal  line  to  the 
rail.  The  posts  were  made  of  sound  pieces  of  old  oak,  iliip  timber,  and  m  a, 
the  slot  or  cleft  at  the  upper  ends  of  the  posta,  are  fixed  deal  planks  twelve  inchea 
by  tliree,  set  in  edgeways,  and  covering  witli  a  thin  bar  of  irrai,  about  four 
inchea  wide,  flat  on  ita  under  side,  and  very  slightly  rounded  on  its  upper  side; 
the  true  plane  of  the  rail  being  regulnted  or  preserved  by  the  action  of  counter- 
wedges  between  the  bottom  of  the  mortices,  and  that  of  the  planka.  Bv  ihii 
rail,  on  the  level,  one  horse  seemed  to  be  capable  of  drawing  at  the  uaual  pace 
about  fourteen  tons,  including  the  carriagea. 

The  late  Mr.  Tredgoid,  whose  opinion  in  maltera  of  this  nature  will  ever  be 
entilled  to  attentive  consideration,  expressed  himself  very  favourably  to  tbia 
invention  in  his  Trtaliie  on  Railroadi  and  Carrlagn;  — "  We  expect  (lie 
observes)  that  this  single  railroad  will  he  found  fur  superior  to  any  other  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  mails  aiid  those  tight  caniages  of  which  speed  is  the 
principal  object ;  because  we  ate  satiaSed  that  aroad  for  such  carriages  must  be 


raised  ao  bi  to  be  free  from  the  interrtiptiona  snd  crossings  of  an  ordinary  rail- 
wey."  It  haa  generally  been  conaidered  a  defect  in  Mr.  Palnier'a  arrangement, 
(bat  in  order  to  loake  turns  in  the  toad)  it  ia  neceuary  that  a  portioa  of  tba  nil 
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should  be  made  to  turn  with  the  carriages  upon  it.  This  defect,  Mr.T.  Chap- 
man, of  Royal-row.  Lambeth,  proposed  to  remedy,  by  to  constructing  the 
carriage,  as  to  enable  it  to  turn  itself  upon  a  fixed  suspension  rail,  whether 
curved  or  straight,  or  from  one  angle  to  another.  Fiy,  1  on  the  preceding  page 
exhibits  an  end  view  of  the  carriage,  and  Fig,  2  a  side  view  of  the  same,  partly 
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in  section,    a  a  is  the  rail,  66  two  wheels  on  the  rail;  these  carry  the  turning 
plates  e  e,  each  having  four  friction-rollers :  e  e,  upper  plates ;  ff^  the  verticu 
axis  of  the  wheel-frames  or  turn-plates  ce ;  they  pass  through  the  plates  d  and 
e,  from  which  the  boxes  gg  are  suspended,  by  the  lateral  arms  hh  and  iu 
Now  as  the  wheels  and  frames  6  e  can  turn  freely  on  their  axis  ff^  they  each 
require  four  guiding  ToWenjjjj  to  keep  Ihem  in  a  right  line  with  the  rail,  and 
to  cause  them  to  turn  as  the  rad  turns*     These  carriages  should  not  be  further 
asunder  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  required  curve  of  the  rail.     The 
bottom  of  the  carriage  has  a  joint  at  one  third  of  its  length,  and  is  held  up  at 
this  by  the  hooks  kk;  by  removing  theqe,  tlie  contents  may  be  let  out :  the 
fixed  portion  of  the  bottom  is  maile  sloping,  so  that  it  may  be  readily  emptied. 
About  thirteen  years  ago  it  occurred  to  the  editor  of  this  work,  that  the  force 
of  the  wind  might  be  beneficially  employed  as  an  auxiliary  power  for  propulsion 
on  railways;  and  considering  that  the  suspension  principle,  which  had  just  then 
been  promulgated  by  Mr.  Palmer,  was  better  adapted  to  that  object  than  any 
other,  he  wrote  a  short  paper  on  the  subject,  which  was  inserted  in  the  eighth 
number  of  the  Register  of  Arts,  for  January,   1824,  under  the  sigtiature  of 
"  L.  H."    The  plan  also  embraced  a  proposition  for  enabling  boats  from  the 
sea,  a  river,  or  canal,  to  pass  out  of  the  water,  at  once  upon  the  rail,  and  thereon 
be  propelled  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  receptacles  provided  by  the 
inventor  are,  and  from  which  they  scarcely  need  to  differ  in  shape.     Both  of 
these  propositions  have  been  treated  with  abundance  of  ridicule,  by  persons  who 
were  either  incapable  or  indisposed  to  reason.   But  one  of  them  havmg,  accord- 
ing to  the  newspapers,  been  recently  carried  into  actual  practice  at  Sunderland, 
and  under  less  favourable  circumstances,  (i.  e,  on  the  common  ground  rail,)  the 
writer  need  not  dilate  upon  its  feasibility.     And  as  respects  the  other  proposi- 
tions, he  will  only  observe,  that  believing  it  to  contain  the  germ  of  sometning 
that  may  hereafter  prove  of  public  benent,  he  hesitates  not  to  place  it  before 
the  judgment  of  the.  reader.    The  following  are  extracts  .from   the  paper 
alluded  to.      "  The  inhabitants  of  small  islands,  and  of  the  sea-coast  gene- 
rally, subsist  chiefly  upon    fish  ;   and  as    they  are  remarkable  for  robust 
constitutions,  it  follows  that  their  food   must  be  strengthening  and  whole- 
some.    I  propose,  therefore,  a  railway,  on  Palmer  s  principle,  from  London  to 
the  nearest  seaport  town  or  fishing^place,  that  shall  give  to  the  inhabitants  of  thit 
city  the  advantages  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  cheap  and  wholesome  food  enjoyed 
by  tnose  in  maritime  situations.     In  the  drawing  which  accompananies  this, 
the  soeae  sketched  is  entirely  imaginary,  and  is  intended, /r<^  to  represent  a 
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railway  leading  to  a  sea^port,  with  the  carriages  being  propelledi  according  to 
the  modes  projected  by  Mr.  Palmer ;  the  first  train  of  carriages  being  drawn 
along  the  rail  by  a  locomotive  steam-engine,  the  second,  more  in  the  perspec* 
tive,  is  supposed  to  be  drawn  by  a  horse.  Brighton  is  perhaps  the  most  eligible 
situation  for  such  an  undertaking.  By  a  railroad  from  that  place,  the  London 
market  might  be  supplied  with  a  prodigious  quantity  of  fish  within  three  or  four 
hours  after  their  being  taken  from  the  sea,  at  the  most  trifling  expense  of  car- 
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riase ;  and  if  the  wind  were  to  be  employed  as  'an  aujcSiary  propelling  force, 
which  I  propose,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  fish  might  generally  be  brought 
to  onr  markets  would  give  us  all  the  advantage  of  a  sea-port  town  in  the  pur- 
chase of  it  If  the  Hollanders  have  found  it  practicable  (as  is  well  known)  to 
aail  over  land  in  four-wheeled  carriages,  how  much  more  practicable  and  advan-* 
tageous  would  it  be  to  bring  into  use  the  admirable  facilities  fumished  by 
Mr.  Palmer  in  his  new  suspension  railway,  in  which  the  resistance  to  the  motion 
of  the  carriages  is  reduced  to  one-twentieth  part ;  or  in  other  words,  wherein 
the  facilities  are  twenty  times  greater.  As  objections  will  of  course  be  raised, 
on  the  score  of  the  variableness  of  the  wind,  I  must  repeat,  that  I  only  propose 
it  as  an  auxiliary  power.  It  would  rarely  happen  that  the  wind  would  not 
be  favourable  in  going  or  returning ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  S.W.  winds 
prevail  more  than  any  other  in  our  quarter,  which  would  be  favourable  for  the 
principal  traffic ;  that  is,  to  London.  In  the  absence  of  a  steam-engine,  a 
norse  should  always  be  in  attendance ;  so  that  when  employed  in  drawing  a  train 
of  carriages,  if  a  favourable  breeze  should  spring  up,  the  sails  might  be  spread, 
and  the  horse  be  put  into  one  of  the  receptacles,  where,  over  his  bag  of  corn, 
he  might  regale  and  invigorate  himself  for  fresh  exertions,  should  the  wind 
fall  off. 

"  Having  now  given  the  outline  of  my  first  project,  I  proceed  to  my  teeondf 
which  will  explain  the  meaning  of  the  sailing  vessels  in  the  foreground  of  the 
drawing,  that  are  apparently  issuing  out  of  a  canal  lock.  My  intention  in  thia 
was  to  exhibit  an  easy  and  obviously  practicable  mode,  of  transferring  heavily 
laden  vessels  directly  out  of  the  water  on  to  the  railway,  where  they  might  be 
propelled  by  the  wind  with  much  greater  velocity  than  through  the  water ;  and 
at  the  same  time  show  how  admirably  Mr.  Paimer's  railway  is  adapted  aa  » 
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branch  communication  to  and  from  canals  and  rivers,  or  to  form  an  important 
connecting  line  between  them.  In  cutting  a  canal,  which  has  to  proceed  down 
a  declivity,  and  to  ascend  another,  numerous  locks  must  be  constructed  at  an 
enormous  expense ;  these  would  cause  ereat  loss  of  time  and  inconvenience  in 
the  traffic,  which  may  be  obviated  by  the  adoption  of  this  suspension  railway 
as  a  connecting  communication.  The  railway  I  propose  is  to  be  constructed 
OS  usual,  elevated  upon  pillars,  and  not  to  terminate  on  arrival  at  the  lock 
gates  B,  but  to  pass  over  it,  and  terminate  at  the  other  end,  just  within  the 
second  gates  A,  and  be  supported  upon  pillars  from  the  floor  of  the  lock,  the 
same  as  on  dry  ground.  In  the  annexed  cut,  (which  is  a  plan,)  the  double 
train  of  vessels  are  supposed  to  have  all  entered  the  lock,  half  on  one  side  of 
the  rail,  and  half  on  the  other,  and  they  are  hooked  on  to  the  axle-trees  of  the 
wheels  which,  are  already  upon  the  rail  for  that  purpose.    The  gates  next  to  the 


river  or  canal  are  then  closed,  and  all  being  fast,  the  water  is  let  out  of  the 
lock  by  a  sluice  at  D.  till  it  falls  below  the  bottom  of  the  outer  gates ;  at  which 
time  the  vessels  are  all  suspended  on  their  axles  in  the  air.  The  gates  being 
next  opened,  and  the  wind  fair,  they  sail  across  the  valley,  or  are  propelled  by 
the  other  means  provided  by  the  patentee." 

Having  now  noticed  the  principal  arrangements  in  several  different  kinds  of 
railways,  and  the  motive  power  employed,  we  shall  proceed  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  effects  produced.  The  resistance  to  the  motion  of 
carriages  arises  from  three  causes,  whether  travelling  on  the  common  rood, 
or  on  railways ;  but  they  vary  in  their  relative  proportions  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  surface  passed  over.  Thus  the  resistance  to  the  motion  of  a  car- 
riage on  the  common  road,  arising  from  the  obstructions  or  inequalities  of  the 
surface,,  to  the  rolling  of  the  periphery  of  the  wheels,  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
rubbing;  at  the  axles ;  while  on  a  railway,  owing  to  the  smoothness  of  the  sur- 
face, the  contrary  is  the  case.  According  to  the  experiments  made  by  Mr. 
Stephenson  and  Mr.  Wood,  the  resistance  at  the  periphery  of  the  wheels  on  a 
good  level  railway  does  not  exceed  about  a  thousandth  part  of  the  insistent 
weight,  while  the  same  kind  of  resistance  upon  an  ordinary  tunipike  road, 
according  to  our  own  observations,  does  not  average  less  than  a  twenty-fifth  part; 
or  forty  times  that  of  the  railway.  It  is  from  the  reduced  amount  of  this,  the 
first  mentioned  kind  of  resistance,  that  railways  possess  such  great  advantages 
for  locomotion  ;  for  in  the  second  kind,  that  of  the  axles,  the  difference  of  fric- 
tion cannot  be  material,  nor  can  the  resistance  from  air,  (the  third  kind,)  be  at 
all  different,  presuming,  of  course,  that  the  opposed  surfaces  and  the  velocities 
are  the  same  in  each. 

Mr.  Palmer,  in  his  description  of  his  railway,  justly  remarks,  that  if  some 
accurate  means  of  ascertaining  the  resistance  of  roads  and  raihvays  were  on  all 
occasions  used,  their  improvement  would  be  much  advanced,  'rhe  real  value 
of  either  being  then  unequivocally  compared,  the  amount  of  defect  could  no 
longer  be  a  matter  of  mere  opinion.  The  proprietors  would  then  know  whether 
an  apparent  inferiority  arose  from  the  difference  of  horses,  or  difference  of  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  introduce  a  clause  in  con- 
tracts, which  would  determine  the  effect  to  be  produced.  The  methods  by 
which  resistance  of  roads  and  railways  has  been  ascertained,  have  not  been 
sufficiently  accurate,  or  have  been  too  inconvenient  for  general  use.  The 
dynamometers,  which  denote  the  resistance  by  the  degree  of  extension  given  to 
eprings  attached  to  the  carriage,  are  convenient  as  portable  instruments,  but  do 
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not  denote  the  measure  with  the  necessary  precision.  The  resistaneet  are  nof 
equahle,  from  the  irregularities  of  the  surface ;  neither  does  the  force  which 
draws  the  carriage  continue  equable.  When  horses  are  employed,  those  instru* 
ments  are  of  no  service  whatever.  The  effect  of  the  unequal  force  or  resistance 
occasions  a  vibratory  motion  to  the  indicating  point,  and  we  can  never  have 
confidence  in  any  result  they  exhibit.  Similar  defects  are  observable  in  all  the 
instruments  I  have  seen. 

"  Having  had  frequent  occasion  to  ascertain  these  resistances,  I  constructed 
an  instniment  which,  by  removing  the  imperfection  referred  to,  has  been  com- 
pletely successful.  The  problem  was  to  make  such  an  instrument  as  would  indi- 
cate very  small  differences,  but  which  would  not  yield  suddenly  to  a  change  of 
resistance.  I  therefore  connected  to  a  spring  dynamometer  a  semicircular 
close  copper  vessel,  containins  water ;  at  the  centre  is  a  spindle,  on  which  an 
arm  or  fan  is  fixed,  and  which  very  nearly  corresponds  with  the  inside  of  the 
vessel.  The  springs  are  so  connected  with  the  spindle,  that  they  cannot  be 
acted  upon  witnout  the  arm  or  fan  turning  upon  its  centre,  and  passing  through 
water.  In  order  to  pass  through  the  water,  the  latter  must  escape  by  its 
sides ;  and  the  space  oeing  extremely  small,  it  cannot  pass  rapidly,  but  will 
yield  to  the  smallest  force.  (See  a  dirawing  and  description  of  this  instrument, 
under  the  head  Dynamometer.) 

'*  By  way  of  exhibiting  the  difference  of  resistance  upon  different  railways,  I 
have  attached  a  table  containing  experiments  on  several. 

"The  first  column  contains  the  articles  conveyed ;  the  second,  the  resistance 
in  proportion  to  the  weight ;  the  third,  the  whole  effect  produced,  i.  e,  including 
the  weight  of  the  carriage  by  one  horse,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  at 
two  miles  and  a  half  per  hour ;  the  fourth,  the  usual  effect,  or  the  load  conveyed, 
in  pounds ;  the  fifth,  the  same,  in  ordinary  measures ;  the  sixth,  the  inclination, 
expressed  by  decimal  fractions,  on  which  a  railway,  whose  resistance  is  equal  to 
that  specified,  should  be  constructed,  that  the  resistance  of  the  loaded  carriages 
downwards  may  be  equal  to  that  of  the  empty  carriages  upwards ;  the  seventh, 
the  effect  produced  under  such  circumstances;  the  eighth,  the  useful  effect 
under  the  same,  the  weight  of  the  carriages  being  deducted.  In  each  experi- 
ment, the  power  is  assumed  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  moving  at  the 
rate  of  two  miles  and  a  half  per  hour.  In  the  inclinations,  the  weight  of  the 
horse  itself,  as  part  of  the  effect  produced,  is  not  taken  into  account,  that  the 
table  may  equally  serve  where  mechanical  force  is  applied.  Some  allowance 
must  therefore  be  made  where  horses  are  used,  but  the  difference  in  the  incli- 
nations given  will  be  very  trifling. 

The  following  table  was  published  antecedently  to  the  formation  of  the  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool  railway,  the  resistance  upon  which,  on  a  level  plane,  may 
be  considered  as  a  medium  between  the  two  last-mentioned  results,  that  is, 
about  a  two-hundred  and  thirty-fifth  part  of  the  weight.  It  is  also  necessary  that 
the  reader  should  take  into  his  consideration  that  the  experiments  given  by 
Mr.  Palmer,  as  respects  his  own  railway,  were  conducted  upon  a  well-made,  full- 
sized  model,  while  the  others  were  probably  upon  portions  of  rail  considerably 
deteriorated  by  wear  or  neglect ;  for  it  is  not  otherwise  possible  to  conceive  so 
great  a  difference  in  the  results,  as  are  shown  in  the  table ;  bearing  in  mind  that 
they  are  all  considered  to  be  on  a  level,  and  that  the  surface  material  of  all  is 
iron.  Without  being  able  to  give  any  precise  data  for  our  opinion,  our  obser- 
vation has  from  to  time  time  led  us  to  regard  the  ordinary  resistance  upon  tram- 
roads  to  be  not  half  that  stated  by  Mr.  Palmer ;  we  therefore  conclude,  that  the 
Surry  and  Llanelly  tramroads  must  have  been  in  a  very  dilapidated  state,  or 
covered  with  dirt.  One  very  important  fact  is,  however,  communicated  with 
the  following  table,  that  of  the  great  difference  of  resistance  found  upon  the 
Cheltenham  tramroad,  by  being  merely  slightly  covered  with  dust,  as  it  exhibits 
in  a  very  strong  light  the  superior  advantages  afforded  by  the  edge-rail,  in  being 
80  much  less  liable  to  the  lodgment  of  dust. 

Upon  a  reference  to  some  of  Mr.  Wood's  experiments,  as  detailed  in  his 
valuable  treatise,  we  find  that  the  results  confirm  our  views  as  to  the  resistance 
upon  plate  rails.  The  rails  he  used  were  4  feet  long,  3^  inches  broad  where  the 
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wheel  nin€  upon  them,  and  the  height  of  the  upright  ledge  3  inches.  In  an 
experiment  made  with  two  loaded  carriages^  each  weighing  8512  lbs.,  cast-iron 
wheels  39}  inches  diameter,  1|  inch  broad  upon  the  rim  which  runs  upon  the 
rails,  brass  bearings  If  inch  broad,  and  diameter  of  axle  2|  inches,  the  resist- 
ance Up  a  certain  inclined  plane  was  found  to  be  168,  and  down  the  same 
126,  making  the  mean  resistance  147,  which  is  equal  to  the  116tn  part  of  the 
weight  moved. 

With  respect  to  edge-rails,  it  was  usual,  until  recently,  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  resistance  at  the  two  hundredth  partof  the  insistent  weight;  but  the  improve- 
ments which  have  of  late  years  been  made,  both  in  the  rails  and  the  carriages, 
have  reduced  this  resistance  to  about  the  240th  part  of  the  weight :  according 
to  which,  the  following  table  has  been  calculated  by  Mr.  Wood« 


TABLE 

Showing  the  BetuUmee  opposed  to  the  Motion  of  a  Carriage  on  different  mclinor 
tiont  of  Plane,  the  Friction  being  estimated  at  the  2i0th  part  of  the  Weight 


Inclination  op  the  Planb  equal  to  1,  in 
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.00702 
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.00605 
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.00594 
.00592 
.00588 
.00586 
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.00577 
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.00572 
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.00568 

.00565 

.00563 

.00561 
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.00567 

.00555 

.00553 

.00551 
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.00543 

.00541 
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.00529 

.00527 
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.00523 
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.00521 
.00520 
.00519 
.00518 
.00517 

It  becomes  now  an  interesting  point  of  inquiry  to  ascertain  the  extent  of 
those  several  resistances  to  motion  of  which  the  foregoing  table  has  given  the 
totaL  For  this  purpose  we  are  obliged  again  to  resort  to  the  ably  conducted 
experiments  of  Mr.  Wood;  but  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  give  a  detail 
of  those  experiments,  or  of  the  useful  tables  calculated  therefrom,  within  the 
compass  of  our  article  upon  this  subject,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a 
notice  of  the  results  derived  therefrom,  and  to  refer  the  reader  who  may  be 
desirous  of  more  precise  information  to  the  autlior*s  valuable  work. 

Mr.  Wood  found  that  the  ratio  of  resistance  to  the  rolling  of  the  wheels  upon 
a  railway,  was  not  increased  by  an  increase  of  the  weight  in  the  carriage ;  and 
they  were  very  nearly  the  same  in  velocity,  varying  from  5.50  to  14.45  feet  per 
second  ;  so  that  the  resistance  by  the  roUing  of  the  wheels  is  an  uniformly  retarding 
force,  both  with  respect  to  vefocUy  and  weight.  Taking  the  resistance  of  the 
wheels  as  equal  to  the  1000th  part  of  the  weight,  and  knowing  the  whole 
amount  of  resistance,  we  obtain  tnat  of  the  friction  of  the  axles ;  applying  this 
to  the  experiments  detailed  by  Mr.  Wood,  the  following  results  are  given  in  that 
gentleman^!  work :— 
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3 
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8.54 
2.60 
2.60 
4.81 
7.05 
8.51 
8.45 
9.40 
9.40 
9.40 
3.47 
9.10 


30.46 
9.90 
10.90 
21.19 
26.95 
31.49 
30.55 
29.95 
32.06 
34.79 
9.26 
29.90 


Ratio  of  lb« 
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12.36 

12.36 

12.36 
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19. 
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IQ. 

13.6 

17.4 

19. 

19. 

23.2 

21.7 

20. 

20. 

21.2 


We  thus  find  that,  in  the  ahove  experiments,  the  resistance  by  the  attrition  of 
the  axles  amounts,  in  the  most  favourable  case,  to  the  23d  part  of  the  insistent 
weight ;  or,  taking  the  numbers  1  to  6,  and  the  following  experiments,  equal  to 
the  20th  part  of  the  weight ;  while,  in  some  of  the  experiments  on  the  empty 
carriages,  the  friction  appears  much  greater ;  from  whence  we  would  be  inclined 
to  conclude,  that  the  resistance  is  diminished  by  an  increase  of  pressure.  There 
is  no  subject  in  science,  perhaps,  on  which  there  is  a  greater  diversity  of  opinion 
than  in  the  laws  which  govern  friction ;  and  the  previous  experiments,  though 
sufficient,  in  many  cases,  for  practical  purposes,  yet  by  no  means  tend  to  bring 
the  inquiry  into  any  more  settled  state.  In  Nos.  1  and  6,  and  the  following 
experiments,  the  ratio  only  varies  (except  in  one  instance)  from  the  19th  to  tlie 
21  St  part  of  the  weight:  and  as,  perhaps,  in  the  other  experiments,  the  resist- 
ance of  the  wheels — the  state  of  the  axles — the  construction  of  the  carriages — 
or  some  other  adventitious  cause,  might  have  operated  to  increase  the  friction, 
so  as  to  induce  us  to  kave  these  experiments  out  of  the  question,  and  take  the 
former  as  the  more  correct  amount ;  yet  still  this  ratio  is  greater  than  shown  by 
former  experimentalists. 

In  some  experiments  by  Mr.  Southern,  in  1801,  communicated  to  the  Roval 
Society,  and  printed  in  the  sixty-fifth  volume  of  their  Tran$ac(iont,  the  friction 
of  the  axles  of  a  grindHtone  weighing  3700  lbs.  amounted  to  leas  than  the  for- 
tieth part  of  its  weight.  Now  there  does  not  appear  any  reason  why,  in  well- 
constructed  carriages,  the  resistance  on  the  axles  should  be  greater  than  in  other 
machinery ;  and,  therefore,  we  are  obliged  to  conclude,  either  that  the  resist- 
ance of  the  wheels  must  be  greater  than  we  have  assigned,  or  that  there  were 
some  defects  in  the  construction,  either  of  the  carriage  or  axles.  Under  these 
circumstances,  and  considering  the  importance  of  obtaining  the  most  correct 
information  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Wood  had  an  experimental  carriage  made,  and 
fitted  up  with  the  utmost  care ;  the  axles  and  bearings  of  which  were  of  thf 
best  material,  and  were  kept  in  use  a  considerable  time  before  the  experiments 
were  made,  to  render  them  as  smooth  as  possible.  The  same  wheels  were  used 
as  in  experiment  12,  and  the  experiments  were  also  made  upon  the  same 
piece  of  railroad.  Bearings  of  brass  and  cast-iron  were  both  used  to  ascertain 
which  gave  the  least  friction ;  and  the  carriage  was  loaded  with  different  weighia 
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to  ascertain  the  relative  resistance.  The  experiments,  which  were  conducted 
with  the  utmost  care,  and  repeated  several  times  to  obtain  correct  results,  are 
given  by  Mr.  Wood  in  a  series  of  tables.  We  annex  those  which  relate  to  the 
cast-iron  bearings,  as  that  metal  evidenced  in  every  experiment  less  friction 
than  the  above-mentioned  alloy,  to  the  amount  of  about  one-thirteenth  part. 

Experments  made  on  an  Edge  BaU-Road,  Half  Lap-JmnU,  Surface  2\  Inches 
broad;  Carriage  with  Cast-Iron  Bearings,  3  Inches  broad;  Wrought-Iron 
Axles,  2.9  Inches  diameter;  and  Case-hardened  Cast-Iron  Wheels,  34.497 
Inches  tRameter, 


Lragth 
of 
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Weight  resting  on  Axles  of  Carriages,  exclusive  of  Weight  of  Wheels 
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la 
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Frietioa 

la  ports  of 

wcl^t. 

29. 

40.95 

50.19 

58. 

65.41 

.002153 

.002281 
.002368 
.002134 
.002153 

29. 

40.65 

50. 
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.002046 
.002062 
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.001989 
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.001869 
.002083 
.002118 
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.001813 
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.001793 
.001864 
.001924 
.001864 
.001821 

31.88 
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54.48 
63.75 
72. 

.002035 
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.002062 
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.002061 
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.02218 

«   •   • 

.002061 

... 

.001978 

•  •  • 

.001854 

... 

.002033 

From  the  facts  contained  in  the  foregoing  Table,  the  following  results  are 
deduced. 
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Welgbt  of 
caftiagOi 
or  rolllag 
presanro. 
gsnlba.| 
wel^t  OB 
axlea.  or 

lObMng 
preaaare. 
S40lbs. 


Cm  parts  of  weight  . 
Total       j 

<  equal  to  the    .  .  .  , 
Resistance  1 

vin  lbs 

Rolling    ) 

>  in  lb8.=. 001  of  weight 


Resistance 


Friction 
ON  Axles. 


C  in  Ibfl. 


s  in  parts  of  weight   .  . 


eqnal  to  the 


.002218 
452d 
22.78 

10.27 

12.51 

.01661 

60«3> 


002061 .001978 


485«^ 
16.55 

8.03 

8.52 
.01508 
66t»» 


505«» 
11.46 

5.79 

5.67 

.01506 

6&^ 


.001854 
539«i» 
6.58 

3.55 

3.03 
,01609 
624 


Total 

Weight  of 

oanlaga. 

or  rolllag 

preaaare, 

M»lha.t 

weight  oa 

axlea,  or 

rabblag 


llMlba. 


.002033 
495t»» 
4.94 

2.43 

2.51 

1.02666 

38«k 


From  these  experiments  we  find,  that  in  a  well-fitted  up  carriage,  the  whole 
resistance  may  be  reduced  to  nearly  the  500th  part  of  tne  weight ;  and  Uiat, 
taking  the  resistance  of  the  wheeli  upon  (he  rails  as  equal  to  the  i  000th  part  of 
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tbe  weight,  the  friction  of  attrition  at  the  axles  amounts  to  no  more  than  the 
60th  part  of  the  weight,  when  the  velocity  of  the  surfaces  in  contact  is  equal  to 
the  progressive  motion  of  the  carriage.     The  resistance  from  the  above  experi- 
ments being  so  much  less  than  that  previously  found  by  practice  in  carriages  on 
railroads,  and  in  the  proportion  of  60  to  40  less  than  that  found  by  Southern, 
Mr.  Wood  was  induced  to  suppose  there  mi^ht  have  been  some  errors  either 
in   the   experiments  or   calculations,    though,   in   the   prosecution   of   them, 
the  utmost  care  was  taken ;  and  the  uniformity  of  the  result,  in  each  of  the 
experiments,  almost  proves  that  no  error  could  have  been  committed.     The 
degree  of  polish  given  to  the  axles,  though  nothing  more  than  what  was  effected 
by  using  the  best  materials,  and  causing  the  carriage  to  be  ran  up  and  down  the 
railroad,  with  the  axles  lubricated  with  the  best  neat's-foot  oil,  may  account  for 
the  great  reduction  compared  with  that  of  the  former  experiments ;  and,  in  this 
case,  good  neat's-foot  oil  was  used  and  applied  at  the  commencement  of  each 
experiment ;  whereas,  in  the  former  experiments,  the  grease  commonly  used 
on  the  axles  of  coal-waggons  was  used.     To  put  the  question,  however,  beyond 
all  doubt,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  ascertain  more  particularly  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  friction  of  attrition,  Mr.  Wood  had  an  axle  fitted  up,  which  was  placed 
upon  two  chairs  or  bearings,  by  which  the  rubbing  friction  could  be  ascertained, 
independent  of  that  of  rolling.     The  axle  was  placed  upon  two  bearings,  at 
such  a  height  from  the  ground  as  would  allow  a  weight  to  descend  30  feet ; 
a  wheel  was  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  axles  2  feet  diameter,  around  which  a 
cord  was  wound,  to  the  end  of  which  a  weight  was  attached,  and  rings  of  lead 
were  fastened  upon  the  axle  to  vary  the  weight     In  each  experiment  the  cord 
was  wound  round  the  wheel,  and  the  weight  thus  elevated  precisely  30  feet  from 
the  platform ;  by  withdrawing  a  pin  the  weight  was  then  let  free,  and,  falling 
30  feet,  unwound  the  cord,  and  put  the  axle  and  lead  weights  into  rapia 
motion ;  the  cord  ^hen  detached  itself,  and  left  the  axle  to  turn  freely  round, 
until  the  friction  of  the  axles  brought  it  to  rest.     By  a  proper  apparatus  the 
time  occupied,  during  each  ten  revolutions  of  the  axle,  was  measured ;  as,  also, 
the  whole  time,  until  it  came  to  rest:  by  which  means  not  only  the  absolute 
amount  of  friction  was  obtained,  but  also  the  friction  at  different  velocities ;  ' 
and  by  varying  the  weights  from  1331  lbs.  to  4 140  lbs.  the  relative  resistance, 
with  different  weights,  was  ^ilso  ascertained.  '  The  principal  object,  however,  of 
instituting  this  set  of  experiments,  was  to  ascertam  if  the  friction  varied  with 
the  surface  of  bearing ;  and,  if  there  was  any,  what  size  of  bearing,  subjected 
to  a  given  pressure,  produced  the  least  resistance.     With  this  view,  bearings  of 
3, 4^,  and  6  inches,  respectively,  were  used,  the  diameter  of  the  axle  being  3 
inches,  and,  on  each  of^which,  the  successive  weights  of  1331,  2465,  3622,  and 
4140  lbs.  were  placed.     With  these  materials  the  number  of  experiments  made 
were  more  than  600,  and  varied  in  every  possible  way,  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  result ;  the  weight,  in  each  expernnent,  falling  precisely  30 
feet. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  in  this  place,  that  a  considerable  variation  in  the 
number  of  revolutions*  was  occasioned  by  different  modes  of  applying  the  oil. 
The  axle  rested  upon  the  chairs,  without  any  cap  or 
cover,  as  here  shown,  where  A  represents  an  end  ^ 

view  of  the  axle,  and  B  the  chair.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  each  experiment  the  axle  was  oiled 
in  the  usual  way,  with  fine  neat's-foot  oil ;  but  it 
was  found,  that  unless  the  oil  was  continually  feed- 
ing upon  the  axle  as  it  turned  round,  the  result  was 
never  the  same,  unless  the  oil  was  supplied  in  such  ^ 

quantities,  that  when  the  axle  turned  round,  the  oil 

was  heaped  up  against  it,  as  shown  above,  and  thus  kept  up  a  continual 
aupply  to  the  axle.  When  that  was  not  the  case,  although  the  axle  was  well 
oiled,  yet,  unless  the  oil  was  kept  constantly  feeding  upon  the  axle  as  it  turned 
round,  a  maximum  effect  did  not  take  place.  The  following  Table,  being  one  of 
the  series  of  experiments,  will  show  the  efiect 
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Weight  of  Axle  and  Lead,  2465  Pounds. 

Bearing  4) 

Inches. 

Axle  well  oUed  in  the  Four  First 

Axle  well  oiled  in  the 

following 

Experiments. 

Experiment. 

Nanb«r  af 

▼iknitloa  oT 

N anbcr  of 

Mvmlwr  of 

^  IbniiOB  or 

Hambar  of 

BipvtliDMtt. 

Fraialoa. 

■•velatloB*. 

ExparlmeaU. 

PtndalSM. 

Rav<4ailoM. 

274 

505 

238 

301 

551 

265 

275 

549 

258 

Oil  remov 

ed  from  top 

of  chair. 

276 

537 

253 

302 

454 

206 

277 

540 

252 

803 

357 

160 

Oil  removed 

from  top  of 

chair. 

304 

315 

140 

278 

400 

189 

305 

281 

122 

279 

332 

152 

306 

242 

113 

280 

290 

130 

307 

257 

110 

281 

264 

116 

308 

230 

98 

282 

249 

106 

309 

228 

95 

283 

244 

103 

310 

213 

92 

284 

235 

98 

311 

203 

87 

285 

226 

95 

312 

196 

84 

286 

222 

93 

313 

191 

81 

287 

206 

88 

314 

180 

76 

288 

206 

84 

315 

172 

71 

289 

199 

81 

316 

164 

67 

290 

188 

79 

317 

153 

65 

291 

181 

75 

318 

134 

58 

292 

168 

70 

319 

123 

54 

293 

158 

66 

320 

113 

58 

294 

150 

63 

321 

99 

43 

295 

131 

56 

322 

85 

38 

296 

114 

47 

323 

81 

36 

297 

108 

44 

Axle  well 

oiled  in  the 

two  follow- 

298 

94 

39 

ing 

experiments. 

299 

91 

38 

324 

580 

278 

300 

89 

37 

325 

596 

270 

In  conducting  these  experiments,  the  first  four  were  made  with  the  axle 
oiled,  so  as  to  keep  it  constantly  fe*  ding  on,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  Tlie  weight 
being  drawn  up  was  liberated,  and  falling  30  feet,  the  respective  number  of 
revolutions  were  made  before  the  axle  came  to  a  state  of  rest;  the  second 
column  being  the  time  in  oscillations  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  300  times  in  157 
seconds.  At  the  end  of  experiment  257,  the  oil  which  was  resting  upon  the 
bearing,  heaped  up,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  was  merely  removed,  as  cautiously 
as  possible,  so  as  to  allow  that  which  surrounded  the  axle  to  remain;  the  weight 
was  drawn  up  as  before,  and  falling  precisely  the  same  distance,  the  number  of 
revolutions  was,  in  that  experiment,  189.  No  additional  oil  being  applied*  the 
weight  was  successively  drawn  up  and  liberated  as  before,  and  the  number  of 
revolutions  were  found,  as  shown  in  the  table,  until  the  end  of  the  300th 
experiment,  when  the  number  of  revolutions,  by  the  same  moving  force,  was 
only  37  ;  during  the  whole  of  which  period  the  axle  was  never  touched,  no  oil 
was  applied,  and  none  removed.  At  tlie  end  of  the  300th  experiment,  the  axle 
was  again  copiously  oiled,  so  as  to  feed  on  during  the  whole  of  the  301st  experi-> 
ment,  when  (he  number  of  revolutions  were  265.  The  oil  was  then  removed 
as  before,  when  the  number  regularly  diminished  until  the  323d  experiment, 
when  it  was  again  reduced  to  36 ;  and  when,  in  the  next  experiment,  the  oil 
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vas  applied  as  before,  the  number  was  increased  to  278,  by  the  same  weight 
falling  precisely  the  same  distance,  which,  in  the  previous  experiment,  only  pro- 
duced 36  revolutions.  The  oil  used  should  be  very  fluid,  so  as  to  present  the 
least  resistance  to  the  bodies  sliding  over  one  another,  yet  of  sufficient  viscidity 
to  prevent  them  coming  actually  in  contact.  The  fine  purified  plumbago,  pre- 
pared  at  described  under  our  article  Plumbago,  seems  to  us  well  deserving  the 
attention  of  the  experimentalist  on  the  friction  of  running  axles.  It  has,  here- 
tofore, been  used  only  in  a  very  impure,  and,  consequently,  ineffective  state. 

Tlie  following  Table  being  the  result  of  part  of  the  experimenu  previoudy 
alluded  to,  having  been  made  upon  the  friction  of  axles  alone,  the  bearing  sur- 
faces and  insistent  weights  of  which  being  also  more  varied,  will  show  the 
comparative  effect  of  different  sized  bearings,  with  the  finest  neat'a-foot  oil. 


w«i|htor 

Icmd  aod  axle. 
lalbs. 

Bearing  6  Inches. 

Bearing  H  Inehet. 

Bearing  S  Incfaet. 

PrcMarc  per 
tqura  iocb  of 
beartsf.  to  tta 

met. 

fraHarc  per 
•qnara  iach  of 
bcarlaf,  la  Iba. 

tfaet. 

Fratiara  par 
■qoar^  ineli  of 
bcariRf.  la  Iba. 

tSbet. 

4140 

73.82 

108.96 

98.42 

117.10 

147.64 

95.88 

3622 

64.58 

99.18 

86.12 

134.46 

128.87 

122.79 

2465 

43.95 

97.22 

58.60 

148.12 

87.90 

183.75 

1331 

23.78 

86.62 

31.64 

117.04 

47.47 

146.01 

From  the  various  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Wood  on  the  friction  of  carriagei, 
be  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions ;  vix. 

**  That  in  practice  we  may  consider  the  friction  of  carriages  moved  along 
railways  as  a  uniform  and  constantly  retarding  force. 

**  That  there  is  a  certain  area  of  bearing  surface  compared  with  the  insistent 
weight,  when  the  resistance  is  at  a  minimum. 

**  That,  when  the  area  of  bearing  surface  is  apportioned  to  the  insistent  weight, 
the  friction  is  in  strict  ratio  with  that  weight. 

The  area  of  bearing  surface  in  the  axles  of  carriages,  calculated  to  give  the 
minimum  of  friction,  he  found  to  be  one  inch  to  every  98  lbs.  of  the  insistent 
weight. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  retarding  effects  of  the  otr 
to  the  motion  of  carriages,  which,  although  inconsiderable  at  low  velocities, 
presents  a  great  resistance  at  high  velocities,  and  becomes,  at  length,  so  con- 
siderable by  a  farther  increase  of  speed,  as  to  constitute,  comparatively  8p<;aking, 
the  only  cause  of  resistance  worth  mentioning.  The  author  of  a  8r*ries  of 
papers  that  were  published  in  the  Scottman  some  years  ago,  has  elucidated 
this  part  of  our  subject  with  admirable  simplicity.  "  Dunng  high  winds  (he 
observes)  this  resistance  is  so  considerable,  that  means  should  be  taken  to  lessen 
its  amount,  first,  by  making  the  vehicle  long  and  narrow  rather  than  broad  and 
short ;  and,  secondly,  by  giving  the  front  a  round  or  hemispherical  form.  Let 
us  tvppatef  then,  that  there  are  two  steam  vehicles,  each  weighing  with  its 
engine,  fuel,  and  lead,  15  tons  (or  30,000  lbs.)  The  one  a  steam- waggon,  for 
conveying  goods,  6  feet  high  and  5  feet  wide,  and  having,  of  course,  a  front  of 
30  square  feet,  which,  in  reference  to  the  pressure  of  the  air,  is  reduced  to  15 
feet  by  giving  it  a  rounded  form.  The  other,  a  steam-coach,  for  carrying 
passengers,  is  8  feet  high,  and  8  feet  wide;   or  7  feet  high,  and  9  wide, 

S resenting  a  front  of  60  square  feet,  but  reduced  to  30  by  its  rounded  form, 
fow,  still  it  is  found,  by  experiment,  to  press  with  a  force  of  16  grains  upon  a 
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body  pmenting  a  front  of  1  foot  square,  and  moving  at  the  rate  of  1  foot  in  a 
second,  and  the  pressure  increases  as  the  square  of  the  velocity.  Hence,  our 
steam-coach,  when  moving  at  4  miles  an  hour,  in  a  still  atmosphere,  would 
encounter  a  resistance  from  the  pressure  of  the  air  of  2^  pounds ;  at  8  miles  an 
hour  the  resistance  would  be  9  lbs. ;  at  12  miles  an  hour,  20  lbs. ;  at  16  miles 
an  hour,  36  lbs. ;  at  20  miles,  57  lbs.  The  steam-waggon,  presenting  only  half 
the  surface  in  ^nt,  would  experience  only  half  the  resistance. 

Note. — ^To  afiect  minute  accuracy  in  calculations  of  this  kind,,  is  a  mere 
deception.  Fractional  quantities  are  therefore  rejected.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
resistance  increases  rather  faster  than  in  the  simple  ratio  of  the  surface,  and  the 
resistance  of  a  sphere  is  less  than  the  half  of  that  of  its  diametrical  section. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  resistance  increases  in  a  ratio  rather  less  than  that  of  the 
square  of  the  velocity. 

"  Let  us  assume,  according  to  what  we  have  already  stated,  that  a  power  of 
150  lbs.  would  just  put  the  steam-coach  in  motion ;  then,  if  we  allow  an  addi- 
tional power  of  33  lbs. /or  aceeleratum,  making  183  lbs.  altogether,  we  find  that 
if  the  air  did  not  oppose  its  progress,  it  would  move  over  43  miles  in  one  hour. 
Now,  since  it  is  propelled  only  by  a  force  of  33  Ibs.^  as  soon  as  the  resfstance 
of  the  air  pressed  it  back  with  a  force  of  33  lbs.,  the  acceleration  would  cease, 
and  the  motion  become  uniform.  This  would  take  place  within  12  or  15 
minutes,  and,  when  the  velocity  had  risen,  to  14  or  15  miles  an  hour.  With  the 
steam-waggon,  presenting  only  half  the  front,  the  velocity  would  become  uniform 
at  22  miles  an  hour.  Hence  we  see,  that  if  we  had  a  perfect  calm  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, we  could  impel  15  tons  along  a  railway  with  a  velocity  of  15  or  22  miles 
an  hour  (according  to  the  extent  of  surface  the  vehicle  presented)  by  a  force  of 
183  lbs." 

The  intelligent  author  next  proceeds  to  compare  the  resistance  on  a 
railway  with  that  in  a  canal  or  arm  of  the  sea,  in  a  calm  atmosphere. 
Although  this  mode  of  treating  the  subject  is  somewhat  irregular,  yet  it  places 
the  matter  in  such  a  striking  and  interesting  point  of  view,  that  we  think  the 
digression  will  be  excused.  The  force  required  to  impel  a  vessel  weighing,  with 
her  load,  15  tons,  through  water  at  different  velocities,  would  be  as  follows : — 

At    2  miles  an  hour 50  pounds. 

4        200      „ 

6        450       „ 

8        800      „ 

12        1800 


20        5000 


16         3200       „ 


n 


To  ascertain  the  power  required  to  move  a  waggon  on  a  railway  weighing  15 
tons,  we  have  merely  to  add  to  the  power  necessary  to  overcome  the  friction 
(150  lbs.)  a  few  pounds  more  to  balance  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere  at  the 
velocity  proposed.  For  the  steam-coach  with  30  feet  front,  it  would  be  as 
follows : — 

At    2  miles  an  hour 150  pounds, 

4  153  „ 

6  155  „ 

8  159  „ 

12  170  „ 

16  187  „ 

20  208  „ 

''  We  may  now  combine  the  two  tables  into  on«,  and  exhibit  the  results  in  horse 
power,  as  well  as  pounds,  reckoning  one  horse  power  equal  to  180  lbs. 
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Mitei 

Boat  on  a 

Canal. 

Waggon  on  a  Railway. 

per  hoar 

rower 
to  poands. 

■orce  powor. 

Power 
In  poQBda. 

Rerw  power. 

2 

50 

i 

150 

1 

4 

200 

1 

153 

f 

6 

450 

n 

155 

f 

8 

800 

^ 

159 

1 

12 

1800 

10 

170 

1 

16 

3200 

18 

187 

I 

20 

5000 

27 

208 

U 

We  see  from  this  Table  the  astonishing  superiority  of  the  railway  over  the 
canal  for  all  velocities  above  4  miles  an  hour.  Nearly  three  times  as  much 
power  would  be  required  to  move  an  equal  mass  at  6  miles  per  hour  on  a  canal 
as  on  a  railway ;  5  times  as  much  power  would  be  required  at  8  miles  an  hour ; 
10  times  as  much  at  12  miles ;  15  times  as  much  at  16  miles ;  and  24  times  as 
much  at  20  miles  an  hour.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  an  addition  of  power,  too 
trifling  to  add  any  thing  material  to  the  weight  of  the  vehicle,  woula  raise  the 
terminal  or  uniform  velocity  from  4  miles  an  hour  to  20' ;  and  that,  speaking 
practically,  it  would  coat  no  more  to  command  a  velocity  of  20  miles  an  hour ,  on 
a  railway  than  a  velocity  of  one,  £xcept  for  the  chances  of  injury  to  the 
railway  or  the  vehicles,  there  would  not  be  the  smallest  reason  for  conveying 
ffoods,  even  of  the  coarsest  kinds,  at  4  miles  rather  than>  at  20  miles  the 
hour. 

But  a  perfect  calm  in  the  atmosphere  is  very  rare,  and  vehicles-  intended  for 
daily  and  constant  use  must  be  prepared  to  contend  with  the  strfVigest  winds. 
The  power  must  therefore  be  mcreased  to  such  an  extent  as. tp  enable  the 
vehicle  to  travel  at  ita  wonted  pace  in  all  weathers.  Now,  ^cording  to 
Mr.  Smeaton,  a  "  hard  gale  "  is  found  to  sweep  along  the  surface  of  the  earth 
at  the  rate  of  from  forty  to  fifty  miles  an  hour.  This  velocity,  which  would  be 
increased  to  sixty  or  seventy  by  that  of  the  steam -coach  when  travelling  at 
twenty  miles  an  hour,  would  produce  a  resistance^  of  six.  hundred- pouiids  upon 
the  thirty  feet  of  front  of  the  steam  coach,  or  three  hundred  pounds  upon  the 
front  of  the  steam  waggon.  With  a  speed  of  eight  miles  an  hpur„  the  coach 
and  waggon  would  encounter  a  resistance  about  one- half  less.  The  vehicles, 
however,  should  not  be  constructed  entirely  with  a  view  to  extreme  cases ;  and, 
except  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  and  other  similar  purposes,  an  average 
velocity  of  twenty  miles  an  hour  for  vehicles  of  the  weight  and  description 
mentioned  would  be  secured  by  a  power  varying  from  200  to.  50ft  pounds ; 
that  is,  from  one  Jlfth  to  one  tenth  of  the  power  required  to  produce  the  same 
effect  on  water.  We  see,  however,  that  the  resistance  of  the  air»  which,  in 
vulgar  apprehension,  passes  for  nothing,  comes  to  be  the  greatest  impediment  to 
the  motion  of  the  vehicles,  and  may,  in  some  cases,  absorb  five  parts  in  six  of 
the  whole  power.  Let  it  be  remembered,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  aerial 
resistance  rises  into  consequence  solely  because  the  high  perfection  of  the 
machinery  (the  vehicle  and  the  road)  almost  annihilates  every  other.  The 
atmosphere  equally  opposes  the  progress  of  the  stage-coach,  the  traok<»boat,  and 
the  steam-boat ;  but  the  motion  of  these  vehicles  is  comparatively  so  slow,  and 
the  power  of  impulsion  required  to  overcome  the  other  impediments  so  great, 
that  the  resistance  of  the  air  is  disregarded. 

There  have  been  various  propositions  to  construct  the  periphery  and  tire  of 
carriage  wheels,  so  that  they  may  roll  not  only  upon  the  common  road,  but  also 
on  iron  railways :  but  if  this  were  allowed,  they  would  be  kept  in  order  but  a 
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very  short  time,  owing  to  the  injurious  effects  that  would  be  produced  by  the 
gritty  mud  taken  off  the  Ravelled  road  and  ground  upon  the  rails.  The 
temptation  to  use  a  railway  m  this  manner  is  great;  for  the  load  which  required 
a  horse  on  the  common  road  might  be  drawn  by  a  man  on  the  railway ;  thus 
enabling  them  to  go  with  a  greater  speed,  and  yet  with 'less  injurv  to  the 
horses.  Mr.  Wood  justly  obsenres,  that  the  object  of  all  railroads  being  to 
present  to  the  wheels  of  the  carriages  a  smooth,  straight,  and  level  surface,  all 
depressions  or  displacement  of  the  rails  therefore  defeat  the  object  for  which 
such  a  road  is  formed;  and,  consequently,  their  formation  must  be  on  the 
principle  of  forming  and  preserving  such  a  level  and  uninterrupted  surface. 
The  nature  of  the  foundation  upon  which  we  have  generally  to  fonn  a  railway 
renders  this  a  task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty.  Perhaps  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
form  an  absolutely  perfect  railway  according  to  the  above  principles ;  we  must 
therefore  endeavour  to  approximate  as  nearly  as  possible  towards  such  a  per- 
fection. Two  modes  of  effecting  this  suggest  themselves ;  either  to  form  the 
joinings  of  the  rails  to  the  chairs  in  such  a  manner  that  the  stone  supports  can 
adapt  themselves  to  the  yielding  of  the  foundation,  without  disturbing  the 
parallelism  of  the  rail ;  or,  that  the  stone  supports  be  made  of  that  size,  and  be 
80  embedded  upon  the  foundation,  that  the  weight  of  the  carriages  shall  not  be 
capable  of  disturbing  them ;  in  which  latter  case  the  joinings  of  the  rails  to  the 
chairs  must  be  such  that  the  action  of  the  carriages  has  not  the  power  of 
deranging  the  continuity  of  the  rail.  To  carry  the  former  of  these  modes  into 
practice,  and  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  the  rail  with  ease  and  freedom,  the 
stone  should  be  capable  of  moving  round,  or  assuming  any  degree  of  inclina- 
tion to  the  line  of  the  road  that  might  occur  in  practice,  without  either 
■training  the  pin  or  distorting  the  ends  of  the  rails.  To  effect  this,  if  the  pin  be 
made  the  centre  of  motion,  the  under  side  of  the  rail  should  be  a  portion  of 
the  circumference  of  a  circle,  formed  from  the  pin  as  a  centre ;  the  base  of  the 
chair  could  then  be  either  the  apex  of  a  curve,  or  a  circular  cavity  correspond- 
ing with  the  exterior  semicircular  surface  of  the  rail.  The  stone  might  then  be 
depressed  on  either  side,  without  straining  the  pin  or  deranging  the  joints :  or 
we  might  otherwise  make  the  bearance  of  %e  rail  upon  the  chair  or  pedestal  the 
centre  of  motion;  in  such  case  the  pin-hole  should  be  a  circular  slit  or  opening 
formed  from  the  bearing  upon  the  chair  as  a  centre;  the  pin  being  made 
exactly  to  fit  this  cavity  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  would  prevent  the  rails 
from  starting  upwards  out  or  their  proper  position,  and  the  semicircular  slit 
would  allow  it  to  turn  longitudinally ;  when  the  stone  then  became  depressed 
towards  one  side,  the  chair  could  move  round  without  injuring  the  pin,  or 
deranging  the  joints  of  the  rails.  Innumerable  forms  of  joinings  might  be 
devised,  every  one  of  which  might,  in  some  degree,  effect  the  purpose  intended ; 
the  essential  consideration  bein^  to  secure  a  continued  and  permanent  paral- 
lelism in  the  rails,  under  every  derangement  that  may  take  place  in  the  supports 
on  which  they  reat  "  It  is  not  enough  (adds  Mr.  Wood)  that  the  beanne  be 
such  tliat  the  rails  are  all  in  the  same  plane,  when  the  stones  on  which  they 
rest  are  in  good  order,  or  in  their  proper  position,  parallel  with  the  line  of  road: 
the  parallelism  of  the  rails  should  be  preserved,  when,  by  the  yielding  of  the 
ground,  or  from  any  other  cause,  the  stones  are  displaced  from  their  proper 
position,  and  are  made  to  form  a  considerable  angle  with  the  line  of  road. 
It  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  have  been  thus  diffuse  on  this  point, 
had  I  not  found  that  several,  even  of  the  most  modem  forms  of  chair,  were 
evidently  formed  contrary  to  this  principle ;  many  with  a  view  of  causing  the 
mode  of  joining  to  keep  the  support  or  stone  in  its  proper  position,  rather  than 
allowing  it  to  adapt  itself  to  the  unavoidable  yielding  of  the  ground  on  which 
it  rests ;  but  the  least  consideration  will  evince  the  futility  of  this,  especially 
when  the  yielding  of  the  ground  causes  the  stone  to  rest  entirely  on  one  side ; 
it  will  at  once  be  seen,  that  when  the  carriages  come  upon  the  rails,  something 
mast  yield  and  give  way,  by  the  great  strain  thrown  upon  the  fastening  from 
the  oblique  action  of  the  weight. 

Mr.  Steohenson  has,  in  forming  the  greatest  part  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester rauway,  adopted^the  latter  mode,  aa  1  haa  endeavoured  to  obviate  those 
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difficulties  and  imperfections,  by  making  the  blocks  very  large,  and  embedding 
them  firmly  upon  the  surface  of  the  road  ;  in  the  hopes  that  the  weight  of  the 
carriages  will  have  no  effect  in  displacing  them.  Where  stone  is  readily 
obtained,  though  expensive  in  the  first  formation,  this  mode  will,  no  doubt,  ha 
found  ultimately  to  be  the  most  beneficial,  especially  if  proper  care  is  taken  to 
keep  the  surface  on  which  the  stones  rest  dry,  and  free  from  water.  Upon 
pnblic  lines  of  road,  where  the  traffic  is  considerable,  it  is  highly  advisable  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  any  interruption,  by  having  displaced  blocks  to  set  right 
again ;  and  therefore  it  becomes  tne  more  necessary  to  secure  their  permanent 
stability  in  the  first  formation. 

On  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  railway,  the  rails  are  each  five  yards  in 
length,  and  weigh  thirty-five  pounds  each  yard.  Tlie  rai]s  are  supported  every 
three  feet  upon  stone  blocks,  each  block  containing  nearly  four  feet  of  stone. 
Two  holes,  six  inches  deep,  and  one  inch  diameter,  are  drilled  into  each  block, 
and  into  these  are  driven  oak  plugs ;  and  the  cast-iron  chairs,  to  which  the  rail 
is  immediately  fastened,  are  firmly  spiked  down  to  the  oak  plugs,  forming  a 
construction  of  great  solidity  and  strength.  On  the  embankments,  where  the 
foundations  may  be  expected  to  subside,  the  rails  are  laid  on  oak  sleepers ;  thus 
there  are  thirteen  miles  of  the  rail  resting  on  oak,  and  the  remaining  eighteen 
miles  on  stone  sleepers.  There  are  two  double  lines  of  rails,  four  feet  apart, 
elevated  above  the  ground  rather  more  than 
an  inch.  The  sectional  form  of  the  rail  is 
represented  in  the  subjoined  cut  at  r ;  this 
figure  is  designed  to  exhibit  the  mode  adopted 
by  Mr.  Stephenson  in  joining  tlie  rails  to  the 
chairs,  which  is  deserving  of  notice.  In  pass- 
ing the  bars  through  the  rollers,  a  lateral 
projection  is  rolled  upon  one  side  of  the  rail ; 
and,  on  one  side  of  tne  cheek  of  the  chair,  a 
cavity  is  cast,  equal  in  size  with  the  projec- 
tion, as  seen  at  a  in  the  annexed  figure.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  chair 
another  cavity  b  is  cast,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  an  iron  key.  When  the  rail 
is  laid  into  the  chair,  the  key  is  driven  into  the  cavity  &,  which,  pressing  against 
the  side  of  the  rail,  forces  the  projection  a  into  the  cavity  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  thus  effectually  secures  the  rail  from  rising  up. 

Mr.  Losh  has  a  difierent  mode  of  effecting  this  object.  In  this  plan  the  pro- 
jection is  rolled  on  both  sides  of  the  rail,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  section ;  one 
of  these  projections  enters  a  cavity,  a,  in  the 
chair,  as  m  Mr.  Stephenson's.  On  the  other 
cheek  of  the  chair  a  longitudinal  cavity  is 
cast  to  receive  a  key,  but,  as  shown  in  the 
figure,  it  is  a  double  one,  acting  at  the  same 
time  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  projection 
on  the  rail,  to  force  it  down  upon  the  chair, 
and  against  the  side  of  the  rail,  to  steady  it, 
and  force  the  projection  on  the  other  side  of 
the  rail  into  the  cavity.     By  this  mode  of 

keying,  if  the  rail  works  loose  upon  the  chair,  by  driving  the  key,  it  can  again 
be  tightened. 

The  plan  of  fastening  the  rails  by  keys  is  infinitely  pereferable  tD  pins ;  as  the 
latter  are  apt  to  work  loose,  and  to  secure  them  again  permanently  has  been 
found  a  difficult  task. 

An  opinion  having  been  extensively  promulgated  by  the  advocates  for  cast-iron 
rails,  that  those  made  of  wrought  iron,  from  their  softness  and  fibrous  texture, 
were  liable  to  exfoliate  and  wear  away  fast,  an  investigation  into  the  facts  was 
very  generallv  instituted,  the  result  of  which  was  decidedly  favourable  to  the 
eligibility  of  the  malleable  rails.  Mr.  George  Stephenson's  report  on  this  subject, 
corroborated  as  it  is  by  other  indubitable  testimony,  is  deserving  of  attention. 

"  In  my  opinion,"  says  Mr.  Stephenson,  "  Biikin^haw's  patent  wtought-iron 
nil  possessea  those  advantages  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other.     It  is  evi- 
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dent  that  luch  rails  can  at  present  be  made  cheaper  than  those  that  are  cast,  as 
the  former  require  to  be  only  half  the  weight  of  the  latter  to  afford  the  aame 
security  to  the  carriages  passing  over  them,  while  the  price  of  the  one  material 
Is  by  no  means  double  that  of  the  other.  Wrought-iron  rails,  of  the  same 
expense,  admit  of  a  greater  variety  in  the  performance  of  the  work,  and  em- 
ployment of  the  power  upon  them,  as  the  speed  of  the  carriages  may  be  increased 
to  a  very  high  velocity  wiUiout  any  risk  of  breaking  the  rails;  their  toughness 
rendering  them  less  liable  to  fracture  from  an  impulsive  force,  or  a  sudden  jerk. 
To  have  the  same  advantages  in  this  respect,  the  cast-iron  rails  would  require 
to  be  of  enormous  weiglit,  increasing,  of  course,  Uie  original  cost 

**  From  dieir  construction,  the  malleable  iron  rails  are  much  more  easily  kept 
in  order.  One  bar  is  made  long  enough  to  extend  over  several  blocks ;  hence, 
there  are  fewer  joints  or  joinings,  and  the  blocks  and  pedestals  assist  in  keeping 
each  other  in  their  proper  places. 

"  On  Ab  account,  also,  carriages  will  pass  along  snch  rails  more  smoothly 
than  they  can  do  on  those  that  are  of  cast-iron. 

'*  The  malleable  iron  rails  are  more  constant  and  regular  in  their  decay,  hy 
the  contact  and  pressure  of  the  wheel ;  but  they  will,  on  the  Irhole,  last  longer 
than  cast-iron  rails.  It  has  been  said  by  some  engineers,  that  the  wrought-iron 
exfoliate,  or  separate  in  their  laminae,  on  that  part  which  is  exposed  to  the 
pressure  of  the  wheel.  This  I  pointedly  deny,  as  I  have  closely  examined 
rails  which  hav^  been  in  use  for  years,  with  a  heavy  tonnage  passing  along* 
them,  and  on  no  part  are  such  exfoiiatiuns  to  be  seen.  Pressure  alone  will  be 
more  destructive  to  the  cohesive  texture  of  cast  iron  than  to  that  of  wrought 
iron.  The  true  elasticity  of  cast  iron  is  greater  than  that  of  malleable  iron ; 
L  e,  the  former  can,  by  a  distending  power,  be  drawn  through  a  greater  space, 
without  permanent  alteration  of  the  form ;  but  it  admits  of  very  Uttk  change 
of  ibrm  without  producing  total  fracture.  Malleable  iron,  however,  is  suscep* 
tibie  of  a  very  great  change  of  form,  without  diminution  of  its  cohesive  power; 
the  difference  is  yet  more  remarkable,  when  the  two  substances  are  exposed  te 
pressure ;  for  a  force  which  in  consequence  of  its  crystalline  texture  wo«ld 
crumble  down  the  castnron,  would  merely  extend  or  flatten  the  ether,  and  thue 
merease  its  power  to  resist  the  pressure.  We  may  say,  then,  that  the  property 
ef  being  extensible,  or  malleable,  destroys  the  possibility  of  exfoKation  as  long 
as  the  substance  remains  unchanged  by  chemical  agency.  A  remarkable 
difference,  as  to  uniformity  of  condition  or  texture  in  the  two  bodies,  produces 
«  corresponding  wan^t.of  uniformity  in  the  effects  of  the  rubbing  or  fnetion  of 
the  wheel.  All  the  particles  of  malleable  iron,  whether  internal  or  superficial, 
resist  separation  Itoq)  the  adjoining  particles,  with  nearly  equal  forces.  Casf^ 
iron,  however,  as  \9  the  case  with  other  bodies  of  similar  formation,  is  both 
harder  and  tougher  in  the  exterior  part  of  a  bw  than  it  is  in  the  interior. 
This,  doubtless,  arises  from  the  noore  rapid  cooling  of  the  exterior.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  when  the  upper  surface  of  a  cast-iron  rail  is  ground  away  by 
the  friction  of  the  wheel,  the  aecay  becomes  very  rapid. 

^  The  effects  of  the  atmosphere*  in  the  two  cases  are  not  so  different  as  to  be 
of  much  moment.  On  no  malleable  iron  railway  has  oxydization  or  rusting, 
taken  place  to  any  important  extent. 

**  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  effect  is  prevented,  on  the  bearing  snrfaees  of 
much  used  railways,  by  the  pressure  upon  them.  To  account  for  their  extraordi- 
nary freedom  from  rust,  it  is  almost  necessary  to  suppose  that  some  diminution 
takes  place  in  the  chemical  affinity  of  the  iron  for  ihe  oxygen  or  carbonic  acid. 
The  continual  smoothness  in  which  they  are  kept  by  the  contact  of  the  wheek, 
has  the  usual  effect  of  polish,  in  presenting  to  the  destioyine  influence  a  smaller 
surface  to  act  upon.  The  black  oxyde  or  crust,  which  always  remains  upon 
rolled  iron,  appears  to  act  as  a  defence  against  the  oxydizing  power  of  the 
atmosphere,  or  water.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  rail  does  not  rust  on  its 
sides.'* 

According  to  Mr.  Wood,  practice  scenes  to  have  established  the  fact  since  the 
above  was  written,  that  there  is  no  waste  or  destruction  from  oxydation  or  exfo- 
liation, and  that  the  wear  is  less  than  in  cast-iron,  subjected  to  the  same  actioou 
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A  more  severe  test  of  comparison  in  the  wear  of  wrought  and  cast-iron,  exists 
in  wheels  made  of  the  two  materials ;  locomotive  engine-wheels  of  the  latter 
material  generally  become,  by  wear,  unfit  for  use  in  nine  months,  while  the 
wrought-iron  tires  have  worn  in  some  cases  three  years,  and  are  not  yet  unfit 
for  use. 

One  nhenomenon  in  the  di^rence,  in  the  tendency  to  rust,  between  wrought- 
iron  laia  down  as  rails,  and  subjected  to  continual  motion  by  the  passage  of  the 
carriage  over  them  ;  and  bars  of  the  same  material,  either  standing  upright  or 
laid  down,  without  being  used  at  all,  is  very  extraordinary. 

A  railway  bar  of  wrought-iron,  laid  carelessly  upon  the  ground  alongside  of 
one  in  the  railway  in  use,  shows  the  effects  of  rustmg  in  a  very  distinct  manner. 
The  former  will  be  continually  throwing  off  scales  of  oxidated  iron  ;  while  the 
latter  is  scarcely  at  ell  affected. 

The  first  cast-iron  rails  were  by  far  too  weak.  Scarcely  any  of  the  rails  laid 
down  twenty  years  ago  are  in  existence ;  this  is  partly  owing  to  the  increased 
weight  now  carried  upon  the  rails,  and  partly  to  the  mistaken  policy  in  the 
saving  by  the  lightness  of  rails,  to  keep  the  cost  below  that  of  the  wooden 
way. 

It  seems  necessary  that  the  rails  should  be  made  considerably  stronger  than 
merely  to  support  the  weight  they  have  to  carry.  The  blows  they  are  subjected 
to,  from  the  uneven ness  of  the  road,  transferring  the  weight  alternately  from 
one  side  of  the  carriage  to  the  other,  and  the  side  shocks  from  projections  upon 
the  sides  of  the  rails,  all  have  a  tendency  to  snap  in  two  the  cast-iron,  or  bend  the 
malleable  iron  rails.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  introduce  some  more  remarks  on 
this  part  of  our  subject,  but  as  they  have  relation  to  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
improvement  than  had  been  attained  at  this  period  of  time,  we  shall  here  resume 
our  chronological  narration  of  the  progress  of  invention. 

Many  ingenious  contrivances  have  been  devised  to  enable  (what  has  been 
termed)  a  carriage  to  carry  its  oum  railway.  The  generality  of  these  inventions 
have  been  turned  to  very  little  account ;  partly,  in  some  cases,  from  their  inhe- 
rent defects ;  and  partly,  in  others,  from  their  being  only  useful  under  circum- 
stances which  rarely  occur,  in  countries  like  our^own,  wherein  mechanical 
skill  and  industry  have  done  so  much  to  mend  our  ways.  Ne\*ertheles8  some 
of  these  contrivances  exhibit  such  admirable  combinations  of  parts,  that  they 
are  ultimately  rendered  subservient  to  other  uses  than  those  which  their  inven- 
tors designed  them  for.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  eeneral  benefit  is 
more  advanced  by  an  original  clever  invention,  that  has  failed  in  accomplishing 
the  object  intended,  than  in  one  of  the  little  e very-day  ameliorations  which  per- 
fectly succeeds.  Original  combinations  of  genius,  founded  upon  correct  scientific 
knowledge,  we  are  disposed  to  venerate  as  the  result  of  a  power  that  has  been 
bestowed  upon  us  by  the  beneficent  Author  of  nature,  to  imitate,  for  our  parti- 
cular uses,  his  glorious  works.  We  are  therefore  indisposed  to  pass  by 
unnoticed  such  inventions,  because  they  might  have  failed  in  their  object  on  first 
application ;  and  believing,  with  the  late  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  that  *'  a  history 
•of  failures  invariably  shortens  the  road  to  success,"  in  mechanics  as  well 
as*  chemistry,  we  hesitate  not  to  give  the  matter  insertion  without  more 
apology. 

This  machine  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  John  Richard  Barry,  of  the  Minories, 
London,  and  was  patented  in  July  1821  :  the  design  of  it  is  to  enable 
a  carriage  to  pass  over  the  most  nigged  ground,  without  receiving  any  obstruc- 
tion from  large  stones  or  other  abrupt  impediments  lying  in  its  path,  which 
would  render  impassable,  or  be  destructive  to,  ordinary  carriages ;  and  in  the 
case  of  level  smooth  roads,  to  run  along  them  with  great  freedom  and  celerity. 
The  annexed  /^.  1  exhibits  a  vertical  longitudinal  section  of  the  machine,  and 
Fig.  2  is  a  plan  of  the  same ;  the  dotted  line  in  this  fieure  denoting  the  plane 
of  delineation  of  Fig.  1.  <^^ represent  the  rails  or  side  pieces  of  the  frame; 
e  e  the  transverse  pieces  which  connect  them ;  the  rails  ad  are  made  exactly 
alike,  rounded  at  their  ends,  and  their  edges  lined  with  iron,  so  that  the  anti« 
friction  wheels///  msy  roll  smoothly  over  them.  The  axles  of  these  anti-friction 
wheels  revolve  in  plummer  blocks,  each  of  which  form,  as  it  were,  a  link  of  an 
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endleis  pitched  chain  ^<7 7,  which  ii  atretchcdouEbjr,  and  traTcrM*  BTound,  two 
chain  whrela  A  h,  whoae  axe*  revolve  in  hearing*  in  the  Uleral  raili  d  d.  The 
axles  or  the  anli-friction  rollen  are  nliu  ihe  axles  or  the  miming  vlieeU  a  o  o  of 
the  carriBge  ;  the  body  of  the  latter  heing  gupported  bj  iron  arm*  i  i,  to  bent 
or  curved  as  to  be  clear  of  the  wlieela  in  tlieir  revolution.  We  will  now  «up- 
poie  that  draught  trace*  are  applied  to  th«  rail*  of  the  carriage,  by  ft  borae,  or 


other  adequate  force,  and  that  the  vehicle  i*  first  drawn  over  a  level,  amooth 
road,  10  that  the  running  wheels  meet  with  no  obstacles  to  check  iheir  refolu* 
lution,  the  anli-friction  rollers  will  revolve  in  contact  with  them ;  and  as  tha 
laller  roll  along  the  under  surface  of  the  rails,  tliey  support  the  body  of  the 
vehicle,  each  pair  of  wheels  in  succesiion  passing  under  the  carriage,  by  the 
action  of  the  endless  chain,  and  causing  it  to  roll  forward.  Second,  when  tha 
carriage  is  drawn  over  rugged  stony  ground,  and  the  running  wheels  meet  with 
impediments,  such  as  are  attempted  to  be  represented  in  Fig.  1,  those  wheels, 
instead  of  being  impelled  over  tbem  a*  in  common  carriages,  slop  against  them, 
and  the  carriage   proceeds  onward,  uninterruptedly,  ai   though   the    road 
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were  lerel  and  smooth,  which  is  caused  hv  the  anti-friction  wheels  rolling 
round  in  freedom  upon  the  rails,  snpportmg  the  carriage,  aiid  allowing  it 
to  glide  smoothly  over  them ;  until  the  chain,  in  its  continuous  revolution,  lifts 
up  the  opposed  wheel,  as  shown  at  k  in  Fig,  1,  and  the  obstacle  is  passed 
without  any  violence  or  difficulty,  or  reouiring  any  application  of  extra  power. 
The  patentee  does  not  exhibit  in  his  drawing  any  mode  of  enabling  the  car- 
riage to  perform  curves,  or  turn  corners  and  angles  in  the  road ;  but  on  this 
point  he  says,  *'  This  appears  to  me  altogether  unnecessary  to  show,  as  ray 
claim  rests  in  the  introduction  of  the  endless  railway,  and  the  adaptation  of 
anti-friction  rollers  upon  the  axles  of  the  wheels,  for  the  purpose  of  traversing 
the  railway,  as  shown  and  explained  in  the  drawing  and  description.  But  that 
I  may  not  be  thought  to  withhold  any  necessary  information  as  to  a  convenient 
mode  of  adapting  my  invention,  I  will  farther  state,  that,  in  order  to  enable  a 
carriage,  with  my  improvements,  to  turn  angles  or  curves  with  care,  I  should 
employ  two  sets  of  the  apparatus,  the  rail  of  the  hinder  being,  by  its  frame- 
work, firmly  fixed  to  the  body  of  the  vehicle,  and  the  rail  of  the  front  one  being 
connected  to  the  vehicle  by  means  of  a  swivel  or  joint,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  turn 
horizontally,  in  order  that  the  fore  wheels  might  be  placed  in  any  direction 
oblique  to  the  track  of  the  hinder  wheels.  It  may,  however,  be  necessary 
farther  to  say,  that,  in  most  cases,  three  pairs  of  wheels  and  axles  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  fore  part,  and  three  pairs  to  the  hinder  part"  This  mode  of 
obviating  the  difficulty  of  turning,  is,  however,  so  defective,  as  to  call  for  a 
further  exertion  of  talent  in  perfecting  Mr.  Barry's  very  curious  machine.  We 
have  never  heard  whether  it  has  been  brought  into  practical  use  or  trial ;  but  we 
feel  assured  from  the  description,  that  in  travelling  nearly  straight  courses,  it 
will  traverse  with  facility  roads  so  rugged  as  to  be  wholly  impassable  to  ordi- 
nary carriages. 

But  the  well-directed  skill  and  admirable  perseverance  of  Mr.  M'Adam 
having,  about  this  period,  brought  our  public  roads  into  a  high  state  of  improve- 
ment, had  the  effect  of  removing,  at  the  same  time,  the  only  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  application  of  locomotive  steam-carriages  thereon :  accordingly, 
we  find  numerous  projectors  and  speculators  successively  appearing  for  the 
honour  or  the  profit  of  their  successful  introduction.  To  attain  that  object, 
however,  there  are  two  things  essentially  requisite— capital  and  skill ;  and 
these  must  be  employed  in  combination,  and  to  an  extent  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  practised ;  otherwise  disappointment  will  continue  to  ^be  the 
bitter  fruit  of  experience  in  this  interesting  and  important  branch  of  mechanical 
science.  In  some  instances  gold  has  been  wanting  where  skill  was  abundant ; 
and,  in  others,  gold  has  been  abundant  where  skill  was  wanting.  From  these 
causes,  separate  or  combined,  in  an  undue  ratio,  steam  locomotion  upon  the 
common  road  has  made  but  little  progression  since  the  time  of  Trevithick,  not- 
withstanding the  vast  aid  derived  from  M'Adam,  and,  more  recently,  from  the 
labours  of  Telford  and  McNeill. 

Since  these  changes  in  our  roads  were  effected,  the  name  of  Julius  Griffith, 
of  Brompton  Crescent,  stands  the  foremost  in  prosecuting  the  object  His  patent 
is  dated  m  December,  1821,  and  the  specification  informs  us  that  it  was  partly 
communicated  by  foreigners.  In  this  carriage  there  are  two  working  steam 
cylinders,  which,  together  with  the  boiler,  a  condenser,  and  other  appendages, 
are  suspended  to  a  framing  at  the  back  of  the  vehicle.  The  carriage  body 
is  to  be  made  of  any  convenient  form  adapted  to  passengers  or  goods,  and 
to  be  supported  upon  springs  of  the  usual  kind,  as  exhibited  in  the  annexed 
engraving.  At  a  is  the  furnace,  which  is  supplied  with  fuel  from  a  receptacle 
6,  by  the  engineer,  who  has  a  seat  behind,  and  has  convenient  access  to  two 
handles  at  c,  one  of  which  is  to  open  the  feeding-door,  and  the  other  to  operate 
as  a  damper  in  regulating  the  draught  of  the  furnace.  The  boiler  is  situated  at 
d,  contained  in  a  double  iron  case,  packed  with  some  non-conducting  material ; 
a  part  of  this  case  is  represented  in  the  drawing  as  broken  away,  to  show  that 
the  boiler  consists  of  several  horizontal  tiers  of  tubes,  the  ends  of  which  are 
passed  through  iron  plates,  which  form  the  sides  of  the  heated  chamber,  and 
^3  then  returned  again  across  the  same.    Connected  by  bolts  and  straps  to  the 
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ir  of  water  e,  irhicli  !■  dravn  out  by  a  force- 
n  stroke,  injected  into  a  pipe^  at  the  bottom  of  the 
!■  diitributed  into  tfie  lovennoat  tonge  of  tubei,  and  from 
me  next  nbove,  tile  uppermost  row  being  employed  u  steam  rwervoin, 
vit^  the  waste  beat  m  it  passes  to  the  chimney,  so  as  to  increase  the 
clastic  force  of  the  vapour  before  it  proceeds  alone  the  steam  pipe  h  to  tha 
CDfinea,  whence,  after  harin^  giren  motion  to  the  ptstons,  it  ii  conducted  by  a 
pipe  into  the  cimdenser  i,  which  consists  of  a  number  of  flattened  thin  metal 
tubei,  exposed  to  the  cooling  influence  of  the  air.  The  power  of  the  engines  is 
communicated  from  the  piston  loda  to  tbc  runuing  wheels  of  the  carriage, 
through  the  means  of  swe^p-rads,  (one  of  which  is  brought  into  view  at  j,)  the 
lower  ends  of  which  are  providrd  with  driving  pinions  and  detenta,  which 
opente  upon  toothed  gear  nied  to  the  bind  carriage  wheel  axle.  The  ol^ect  of 
this  mechanism,  (whichisof  foreign  invention,  and  denominated  an  Artzberger,) 
u  to  keep  the  drirhig  pinions  always  in  gear  with  the  toothed  wheels,  however 
the  engine  and  other  machiuety  may  vibrate,  or  the  wheels  be  jolted  upon 
uneven  ground.  In  order  that  the  engines  and  steam  apparatus  may  not  su8ei 
from  the  concussions  of  the  latter,  tliey  are  suspended  by  slings  at£,  to  a  strong 
iron  framing  II,  and  to  give  the  suspending  chains  some  degree  of  elasticity, 
KoDt  helical  springs  are  introduced  betwem  them  ai  shewn  at  m. 

The  guiding  of  the  carriage  is  effected  by  mean*  of  lever*  which  turn  round 
the  axles  of  the  fore  wheels,  so  as  to  present  the  latter  in  the  line  of  direction 
required.  The  axles  are  supported  in  a  vertical  frame  which  is  made  Us  turn 
horizontally,  by  means  of  a  guide  wheel  n,  on  the  top  of  a  spindle  o,  the  lower 
extremity  of  which  carries  a  pinion  that  lake*  into  an  internal  toothed  wheel 

Mr.  Alexander  Gordon  states,  in  his  Trealitt  o 
(he  principal  difflcuhy  Mr.  Grifliths  had  to 
contend  with,  was  the  liability  to  which  the 
boiler  was  exposed,  of  having  all  the  water 
blown  out  of  the  tubes  by  the  force  of  the 
•team  generated  in  the  lower  part,  and  to  the 
want  of  a  due  circulation  or  ability  of  the  ^ 
water  to  return ;  and  he  has  given  the  annexed 
drawing,  as  exhibiting  the  construction  of  the 
boiler  tued  bv  Mr.  Griffiths,  which  we  insert, 
a*  it  differs  Irom  the  specification,  and  as  it 
ia  of  importance  to  be  acqnunted  with  il« 
defective  action.  H  is  the  fire-place,  J  J  J  ' 
the  front  tubes  of  each  horizontal  series,  the 
•xtremities  of  which  open  into  vertical  tubes' 
K  K,  leading  into  transverse  horizontal  tubes 
L  L  If  above,  where  the  steam  ia  desired  to 
be  collected  for  the  service  of  the  engines. 

An  invention  of  great  singularity,  but 
dcugned  to  effect  a  simiJar  object  to  Mr. 
Barry's,  inserted  a  few  page*  back,  was 
patented  in  1822,  Inr  the  late  highly  respected 
and  intelligent  Mr.  David  Gordon.  Our  only 
information  on  this  matter  is  derived  from  the 
intereating  Treatiie  on  Elemental  LooomoHan, 
by  bis  son,  Mr.  Alexander  Gordon ;  who,  it 
ia  to  be  regretted,  has  omitted  to  bestow  upon 
hia  sketch  those  details  which  are  essential 
to  give  it  a  practicable  form :  we  are  theretbre  obliged  to  give  the  propoaitlon  in 
its  crude  stata.  The  machine  consists  of  a  large  hollow  cylinder,  about  nine 
feet  in  diameter,  and  live  feet  long ;  having  its  internal  circumference  provided 
with  a  continuous  serici  of  cogged  teeth,  into  which  are  made  to  work  the 
ct^ed  running  wheels  of  a  locomotive  steam  engine,  of  the  kind  already, 
described,  as  will  be  recbgnised  by  the  figure*.    The  steam  power  being  com- 
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municalcd  to  the  wheels  of  the  carriage,  causei  them  to  «^^^?^*' «>f,  f^^^ 
up  the  internal  rack  of  the  large  cylinder ;  the  centre  of  g«^»ty  of  the  enpne 
b4iug  thua  constentiy  made  to  change  ito  poaiUon,  and  to  throw  tta  chief  weight 
on  the  forward  side  of  the  axis  of  Uie  cylinder,  the  latter  [»  «>»Pt"^-*^™ 
forwaid,  propelling  the  vehicle  before  it,  and  whatever  train  may  be  added  to 


the  hinder  part.  As  ati  example  of  the  utility  of  this  machine,  Mr.  Alexander 
Gordon  states,  that  he  has  lately  heen  informed  b^  Mr.  Samuel  Moyle,  that  at  a 
subsequent  date,  he  had  used  a  large  drum  of  this  kind  with  great  advanta^ 
for  the  trannKirt  of  heavy  goods  over  a  swamp,  in  South  America.  "  Having 
a  quantity  of  plate  iron,  which  was  too  heavy  to  carry  over  otherwise,  he  rivettea 
the  plates  together  into  the  shape  of  a  large  cylinder,  and  carried  over  heavr 
gooos  in  the  inside  of  it.  As  the  parW  advanced,  this  huge  machine  rolled  with 
uiem.  Having  arrived  at  their  destination,  the  rivets  were  cut  off,  and  the 
plates  applied  to  their  intended  use.  Now  it  will  be  obvious  that  a  roller  of  this 
Idnd,  so  far  from  deteriorating  a  road,  must  materially  improve  it,  and  it  may 
not  tnappropriately  be  termed  a  fnovaMe  railroad,'* 

On  tine  3d  of  February,  1824,  a  patent  was  granted  to  Mr^T.  Burstall  and  John 
Hill,  of  Leith,  for  a  locomotive  steam  carriage ;  an  account  of  which  was  first 

Siven  in  the  Edmbur^h  Journal  qf  Science^  whence  we  derive  the  following 
escription. 

"  A  represents  the  boikr,  which  is  formed  of  a  stout  cast-iron  or  other  suit- 
able metal  flue,  inclosed  ni  a  wrought-iron  or  copper  case,  as  seen  in  section, 
where  A  is  the  place  for  fuel,  and  a aa  are  parts  of  the  fine,  as  seen  in  section, 
the  top  being  farmed  into  a  number  of  shallow  trays  or  receptacles  for  contain- 
ing a  small  quaati^  of  water  in  a  state  of  being  converted  into  steam,  which  is 
aomitted  from  the  reservoir  by  a  small  pipe,  d  is  the  chimney,  arising  from 
the  centre  fine ;  at  D  are  the  two  cylinders,  one  behind  ^e  other,  which  are 
fitted  up  with  pistons  and  valves  or  cocks,  in  the  usual  way,  for  the  alternate 
action  of  steam  above  and  below  the  pistons.  The  boiler  being  suspended  on 
spring,  the  steam  is  conveyed  from  it  to  the  en^es,  through  the  helical  pipe 
e,  which  has  that  form  given  to  it  to  allow  the  vibration  of  thtf  boilex,  without 
'njury  to  the  steam  joints.  £  is  the  cistern  containing  water  for  one  stage, 
fay  50  to  80  gallons,  and  is  made  of  strong  copper,  and  air-tight,  to  sustain  a 
pressure  of  aoout  60  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  At «  are  one  or  more  jui>pumi», 
which  are  worked  bv  the  beams  F  £  of  the  engines,  and  are  used  to  force  air 
into  the  water  vessel,  that  its  pressure  may  drive  out,  by  a  convenient  pipe,  the 


water  Into  Um  boilsr,  ■!  meh  Bum*  and  in  aoch  qutntJUea  aa  maj  b«  requin4 
Ae  lw«  keama  an  connaetod  at  una  and  with  the  pialon  roda,  and  at  the  otbM 


h  Ibe  locking  itandarda  H  H.    At  about  one-fotuth  of  tbe  lengtli  of  tin 
ima  from  the  piiton  lodt  are  the  two  connecting  roda  gg,  their  lower  enda 
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being  attached  to  two  cranks,  formed  at  angles  of  90^  from  each  other  on  the 
hind  axle,  giving,  by  the  action  of  the  steam,  a  continued  rotatory  motion  to 
the  wheels,  without  the  necessity  of  a  fly-wheel.  The  four  coach  wheels  are 
attached  to  the  axles  nearly  as  in  common  coaches^  except  that  there  is  a 
ratchet  wheel  formed  upon  the  back  part  of  the  nave,  with  a  box  wedged  into 
the  axle,  containing  a  dog  or  pall,  with  a  spring  on  the  back  of  it,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  causing  the  wheels  to  be  impelled  when  the  axle  revolves,  and  at  the 
same  time  allowing  the  outer  wheel,  when  the  carriage  describes  a  curve,  to 
travel  faster  than  the  inner  one,  and  still  be  ready  to  receive  the  impulse  of 
the  engine  as  soon  as  it  comes  to  a  straight  course. 

"  The  patentees  have  another  method  of  performing  the  same  operation  with 
the  further  advantage  of  backing  the  coach  when  the  engines  are  backed.  In 
this  plan,  the  naves  are  cast  with  a  recess  in  the  middle,  in  which  is  a  double 
bevelled  clutch,  the  inside  of  the  nave  being/ormed  to  correspond.  The  plutches 
are  simultaneously  acted  upon  by  connecting  levers,  and  springs,  and  which, 
according  as  they  are  forced  to  the  right  or  left,  will  enable  the  carriage  to  be 
moved  forward  or  backward.  To  the  fore  nave  are  fixed  two  cylindrical  metal 
rings,  round  which  are  two  friction  bands,  to  be  tightened  by  a  lever  convenient 
for  the  foot  of  the  conductor,  and  which  will  readily  retard  or  stop  the  coach 
when  descending  hills.  K  is  the  seat  of  the  conductor,  with  the  steering  wheel 
L  in  the  front,  which  is  fastened  on  the  small  upright  shaft  1,  and  turns  the  two 
bevel  pinions  2,  and  the  shaft  3,  with  its  small  pinion  4,  which  working  into  a 
rack  on  the  segment  of  a  circle  on  the  fore  carriage,  gives  full  power  to  place 
the  two  axles  at  any  angle  necessary  for  causing  the  carriage  to  turn  on  the 
road,  the  centre  of  motion  being  the  perch  pin  I. 

**  The  fore  and  hind  carriage  are  connected  by  a  perch,  which  is  bolted  £ut  at 
one  end  by  the  fork,  and  at  the  other  is  screwed  oy  two  collars,  which  permit 
the  fore  and  hind  wheels  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  curve  of  the  roao.  To 
ascend  acclivities,  and  particularly  where  the  carriage  is  used  on  railways,  or  to 
drag  another  behind  it,  it  is  presumed  that  greater  friction  will  be  required  on 
the  road  than  the  two  hind  wheels  will  give,  and  there  is,  therefore,  a  contri- 
vance to  turn  all  the  four  wheels.  This  is  done  by  a  pair  of  mitre  wheels  4, 
one  being  on  the  hind  axle,  and  the  other  on  the  longitudinal  shaft  6,  on  which 
shaft  is  a  universal  joint,  directly  under  the  perch  pin  I,  at  7.  This  enables  the 
small  shaft  7  to  be  turifed,  though  the  carriage  should  be  on  the  lock.  On  one 
end  of  the  shaft  7,  is  on&of  a  pair  of  bevel  wheels,  the  other  being  on  the  ton 
axle,  which  wheels  are  in  the  same  proportion  to  one  another  as  the  fore  and 
hind  wheels  of  the  carriage  are,  ana  this  causes  their  circumference  to  move 
on  the  ground  at  the  same  speed.  The  engines  were  calculated  at  ten  horses' 
power,  and  it  was  purposed  to  use  steam  of  the  highest  pressure,  which  was  to 
be  let  off  into  a  separate  vessel,  and  the  quantity  emitted  to  be  regulated  by  one 
or  more  cocks." 

'*  From  the  foregoing  description,"  (observes  the  editor  of  the  before-men- 
tioned journal)  '*  we  think  we  are  warranted  in  saying,  that  there  is  considerable 
degree  of  ingenuity,  as  well  as  originality,  in  many  of  the  details,  and  also  in 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  machinery.  In  this  light  we  regard  their  mode 
of  aflowing  the  several  wheels  to  move  simultaneously  ai  different  velocities ;  the 
convoluted  form  given  to  the  steam  and  water  pipes,  by  which  the  injurious 
effects  of  joltinc^  are  avoided  by  very  simple  means;  and  the  mode  of  injecting 
water  into  the  boiler  by  means  of  compressed  air." 

"  By  the  present  improvements,  the  boiler  is  to  be  placed  upon  an  additional 
pair  of  wheds,  so  that  the  whole  machine  may  run  upon  six  wheels  instead  of 
four.  The  patentees  claim  two  distinct  modes  of  employing  this  extra  pair  of 
wheels,  either  of  which  may  be  adopted.  By  the  first  mode,  the  back  end  of 
the  boOer  is  bolted  to  the  axletree  of  the  extra  wheels,  and  the  front  end  rests 
and  turns  upon  a  pivot,  fixed  to  the  axle  of  the  middle  pair  of  wheels.  By  the 
second  mode,  the  axle  of  the  hind  wheels  turns  upon  a  centre,  and  the  boiler  is 
attached  to  a  frame,  which  encompasses  it;  this  frame  is  suspended  upon  springs 
or  not  ^cording  to  the  nature  of  the  road,)  the  part  of  it  being  bolted>to  the 
axle  of  the  middle  pair  of  wheels.    By  either  of  these  contrivances,  the  carriage 
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„     e  boiler  may  be  made  to  adapt  itulf  to  tha  benda  in  tlie  roa3, 
without  incurring  ii^urioua  ilraini. 

"  Tha  next  improvement  of  material  importance,  caniisU  in  the  cooitrucUoa 
of  tha  ateam  pipe^  whieh  have  tliding  and  movable  knae-formed  jointa,  ta 
admit  of  their  eitendon  and  contraction,  when  the  carriage  ia  pasting  over 
rough  or  unduUting  groand ;  thua  conitructed,  the  pipe*  aUo  accommodata 
themielvei  to  bendi  and  irregularitiea  in  the  rond.  Trie  third  improvement 
nlatet  to  the  mode  of  iteeting  the  carriage,  which  i«  effected  hy  a  chain  dr- 
cumicribing  the  iteeiing  wheel  the  endi  of  the  chain  then  puaing  round 
pullejra  fixed  to  the  carriage  frame^  are  attached  to  tha  oppoiite  extremitiei  of 
the  foce  axletree." 


Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  foregoing  annooncement  in  the  £i£ni»r^ 
Joamal  of  Sdtiie*,  we  had  an  opportuni^  irf  inapecting  ■  working  model  con- 
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structed  upon  a  scale' of  tliree  inchet  to  the  foot,  which  embraced  these  improve- 
ments, ft  was  publicly  exhibited  in  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  in  London, 
where  it  was  made  to  travel  round  a  drde  of  17  feet  diameter,  on  an  uneven 
deal  floor,  with  a  speed  equal  to  about  7  miles  per  hour.  A  deal  platform,  18 
feet  long,  rising  1  foot  at  the  end  (or  1  in  18)  was  fixed,  which  the  carriage  ran 
rapidly  up  without  apparent  effort  On  the  outside  of  the  drde  was  a  deal 
bank  which  rose  5  in  25,  in  the  cross  section,  which  was  used  to  show  that 
there  was  no  liability  of  upsetting  the  carriage  even  by  such  uneven  ground, 
owing  to  the  podtion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  being  very  low.  The 
representation  of  this  model,  on  the  preceding  peee,  and  ue  description  of  the 
machine,  we  extract  from  the  RegkUr  of  ArU  puUished  at  that  period.  "The 
leuffth  of  die  model  is  51  feet,  and  its  height  22  inches.  The  steersman  sits 
in  front,  and  by  turning  a  circular  hoiixontal  plate  e  pves  the  first  pair  rf 
wheels  a  direction  to  the  right  or  the  left,  as  may  be  required.  The  boiler  b  is 
of  a  conical  form,  and  is  supported  hy  an  iron  mtme,  extending  from  the  second 
to  the  third  pair  of  wheels.  '  The  fire  is  in  the  middle  of  the  cone,  and  the  water 
and  steam  outside.  The  engines  are  of  the  high  pressure  kind,  and  the  boiler 
is  of  copper,  calculated  to  sustain  ten  times  the  force  of  the  intended  working 
pressure  of  the  steam.  Two  cylinders  are  emplopred,  they  occupy  the  hind 
EMMt,  and  rest  on  the  axle  of  the  middle  wheels ;  m  the  model  the  cylinders 
are  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  have  a  three-inch  stroke.  The  dstem  is  at  a, 
whence  the  water  is  pumped  by  the  engine,  and  forced  into  the  boOer;  eis  the 
induction  steam  pipe,  t  the  eduction  pipe,  leading  to  the  chimnepr,  wherein  the 
waste  steam  bdng  expanded  bv  the  heat,  escapes  invisibly,  while  it  increases 
the  draught,  and  combustion  of  the  fiiel.  When  the  writer  saw  this  interesting 
model  at  work,  he  was  informed  by  the  partner  of  Mr.  Burstall,  that  it  ha£ 
during  the  preceding  eight  days,  ran  as  many  times  round  ito  circular  course 
as  amounted  to  250  miles ;  and  that  during  all  that  period  it  required  no  fresh 
packing  or  repair  whatever. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  1824,  Bfr.  W.  H.  James  (a  gentleman  of  superior 
mechanical  talente)  of  Birmingham,  obtained  patents  for  "  an  improved  method 
of  constructing  steam  carriages ; "  the  chief  peculiarity  in  the  arrangement  of 
which  consisted  in  adapting  separate  engines  to  the  gear  of  each  of  the  propdling 
wheels,  instead  of  actoating  tnem  uniformlv  by  the  same  engine,  whether  die 
latter  coiisisto  of  one  or  two  cylinders.    Mr.  James's  design  was  to  use  very 
small  cylinders,  and  work  them  with  steam  of  very  high  pressure,  so  as  to  obtain 
the  utmost  compactness,  and  the  least  weight  that  mieht  be  practicable.    The 
motive  of  employing  separate  engines  was  that  each  wheel  might  have  a  motion 
independent  of  any  of  me  other  wheels,  so  that  their  powers  or  velocities  might 
be  varied  at  pleasure,  which  he  considered  to  be  essential  in  passing  round 
curves,  or  turning  comers  of  the  road,  because,  when  a  carriage  moves  in  the 
.  are  of  a  circle,  the  outer  wheel  moves  over  a  greater  space  of  ground  than  the 
inner  wheel,  and  would  consequendy  render  it  necessary  for  the  engine  con- 
nected with  the  outer  wheel  to  work  so  much  faster  than  the  engine  connected 
with  the  inner  wheeL    Mr.  James's  mode  of  effecting  this  operaUon  was  by  a 
very  simple  contrivance :  he  caused  the  fore  axletree  to  be  connected  witn  a 
stop-cock  placed  in  the  main  pipe,  through  which  the  steam  passes  bom  the 
bouer  to  tne  respective  engines ;  and  this  stop-cock  was  so  constructed,  that 
when  the  fore  axletree  stood  at  right  angles  to  the  perch  (t.«.  when  the 
carriage  was  prooeedinf  in  a  straight  line)  it  admitted  equal  quantities  of  steam 
to  each  engine ;  but  whenever  the  axletree  stood  obliquely  to  the  perch  (as  in 
making  curves)  it  caused  the  stop-cock  to  admit  a  greater  ouantity  of  steam  to 
the  engine  connected  widi  the  outer  wheel,  so  as  to  cause  tnat  wheel  to  revolve 
faster,  and  a  diminished  ouantitjr  to  the  engine  connected  with  the  inner  wheel, 
so  as  to  make  it  revdve  slower,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  curve  around  which 
the  carriage  was  moving. 

Upon  roads  having  steep  ascents^  Mr.  James  proposed  to  employ  four  engines, 
or  one  to  each  wheel,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaimne  a  greater  deme  of  resistance 
upon  the  surftoepassed  over:  but  in  loada of  ormnaiy  undulations,  two enginea 
were  deemed  sufficient ;  the  wheels  do  not  require,  to  be  durown  out  of  gear,  but 


b  paMJng  raaai  eurvM  majr  W  kept  eonttantl^  in  action,  to  u  to  nreieTTe  Hie 
unooDl  (^  fHctioD  npoa  tb«  nirftce  pretty  umrorm.  In  pauing  aown  a  hill, 
bowe*er,  or  wbemrei  it  may  be  denm),  a  wheel  may  be  locked  or  dragged,  ai 
in  other  eaniacei. 

AnatherleadingobjectwithMr.  Junnwai  to  put  the  wbole  of  the  machinery 
upon  ipiingf,  to  prercnt  the  iDJuriotii  conseqneneei  to  the  acting  pint,  by  the 
GonciiMOiii  of  a  itony  road,  and  at  the  uune  lime  allow  of  the  uniform  opcratioti 
of  the  anginei  upon  the  running  wheels,  when  paidng  orer  rugged  nniacn. 
To  thii  end  Mr.  Jamei  caiued  Che  enginei  and  their  frame-work  to  nbrate 
alt^ether  upon  the  crank  shaft*  ai  a  centre;  at  the  tame  time  connecting  theee 


alt^etheriiTioD  the  crank  shaft*  ai  a  centre;  at  the  tame  tune  connec 
engmei  to  the  boiler  and  exit  passages,  by  means  of  hollow  bzIbb  n 
ttnfflng-bozet,  which,  together  with  the  body  of  the  carriage,  ii  iuspei 
9ringa,'dut  are  bolted  to  the  axletrees. 

^g.  1,  in  the  following  cuta,  exhibits  a  plan  of  the  machineTy  of  a  carriage,  a 
i^iphed  tothahin"''       "■-■  ■■ 


i^iphed  tc 


a  hind  wheels,    Fig.  2  ii  a  ei 


boiler  and  the  cranki,  ihowing  the  manner  in  which  tbe  fomiM  ia  luspended, 
iti  mode  of  attachment  to  the  body  of  the  carriage,  and  the  tituation  of  the 
■prings  on  which  it  rests:  umilar  letters  of  reference  amly  to  the  correspondiBg 
parts  in  eadi  of  the  figures,  o  a  is  the  boiler  luspendM  to  the  frame  b  b,  above 
which  is  connected  to  the  body  of  the  carriage  c  c,  and  formi  its  support ;  rf  d 
i*  the  ailetree,  the  form  of  which  is  best  seen  in  fig.  2  j  it  has  four  tupports  eeee; 
the  azlei  of  the  running  wheels  //  are  affixed  Uiereto,  and  are  connected  in 
one  piece  with  each  of  the  crank  shafts  gg,  by  which  one  wheel  is  made  to 
nrowe  independently  of  the  other.    Each  of  theee  cnginea  has  two  cyUvdwa 
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A  k,  trUcli  cperato  bv  Iheir  piaton  rods  upon  the  cranks ;  to  theu  tepinte 
engiaei  lEeam  ia  applied  from  the  boiler  a  a,  \iy  means  of  the  pipe  k,  shich 
enter*  at  the  ilop-cock  I  into  the  sleun-box  m  ;  from  ihia  boi  ibe  ateam  pataei 
into  tbe  pipea  n  n,  which  move  gteam-light  through  atuffing-baxea;  from  thence 
(be  ateam  proeeeda  through  the  pipea  o  d  o  (o  tbe  alide  boxei  pp  p,  the  ilidea 
being  worked  bj  eccentrica  779,  in  (he  crank  ah»fui,  in  the  uaual  manner,  and 
thence  to  the  cjlindert.  Tht  exhauation  pipea  r  r  lead  into  the  hollow  axlea  n  n, 
before  deacribed,  in  which  there  aie  partitkna  a  a,  to  aeparate  the  ateam  from 


tbs  exit  paaaaget,  which  paN  through  the  aaid  hollow  ailet  to  the  boxes  ( I, 
from  which  there  are  pipea  im  leading  to  the  chimney  e,  where  it  ia  thrown  off 
in  a  jet,  which  hai  (hv  eSect  of  inereaung  the  draught,  and  of  exciting  com- 
hustion  of  the  fuel.  The  rods  z  x  are  attached  to  the  fore  axle  of  the  running 
wheela,  and  also  to  the  two  handles  of  the  cock  t,  so  that  the  fare  axle  and  the 
cock  move  liinultaneoualy,  and  panillel  to  each  other ;  z  c  represent  part  of  the 
fiame-work  extended,  for  tying  the  engine  together  by  meana  of  a  bolt,  and  so 
tta  to  allow  the  body  of  tlie  carriage  to  have  a  alight  lateral  motion  upon  its 
spring!,  independently  of  the  engines,  by  means  of  the  hollow  axles  sliding 
lonfEitudinally  through  tbe  stuffing-boxes. 

ilie  principal  arran^ments  in  this  lacomotive  engine  are  ably  deaiened  to 
■eeompUsh  the  object  m  view ;  but  the  intelligent  Inventor  (owing,  we  believe, 
to  some  pecuniary  diiappointmenta)  waa  not  enabled  to  proaecutc  the  imdeiv 
taking  of  building  eamagn  until  aome  time  afterwarda.  In  the  interim,  how* 
ever,  he  waa  engaged  in  other  acientiijc  purauita  connected  with  locomotion, 
and  in  the  conatruction  of  a  bailer  capable  of  generating  ateam  of  very  high 
preasure,  with  perfect  safety ;  he  also  occupied  himself  in  the  ap|:Jiaation  and 
■daptntion  of  small  high-presaure  engines  to  tbe  generating  apparatua ;  and  on 
tbe  Stb  of  March  following  he  took  out  a  patent  for  a  tubular  boiler,  which  waa 
decidedly  the  moat  effective  machine  of  the  kind  that  had  theti  been  invented. 
It  conaisted  of  a  aeries  of  annular  tubes,  of  equal  capacity  and  diameter,  placed 
side  by  side,  and  bolted  together,  so  aa  to  form  by  their  union  a  long  cylindrical 
boiler,  aomewhat  similar  in  external  figure  to  that  ahown  in  Fi^.  1,  but  from 
being  made  of  amall  tubes,  capable  of  resisting  full  one  hundred  times  the  prea- 
aure  of  an  ordinary  cylindrical  boiler.     This  excellent  apparatus  being  ftilly 
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described  at  page  202,  in  our  article  Boilers,  we  shall  not  here  extend  the 
description,  and  have  only  to  observe  that  it  was  with  boilers  of  that  description, 
and  a  carriage  slightly  modified  from  the  one  just  described,  that  Mr.  James, 
about  two  years  after,  commenced  the  construction  of  steam  carriages.  This 
undertaking,  in  its  progress,  promised  the  most  favourable  results,  the  experi- 
ments that  were  made  demonstrating  the  certainty  of  the  ultimate  accomplish- 
ment of  perfect  success ;  but  a  failure  in  his  pecuniary  resources  prevented  its 
consummation.  Some  friends  of  ours  assistea  at  some  experiments  made  with 
the  first  carriage,  on  the  5th  of  March,  1829,  over  a  rough-gravelled  road  in 
Epping  Forest,  which  it  traversed,  with  fifteen  passengers,  at  a  speed  varying 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  per  hour.  This  carriage  was  exceedingly  clumsy, 
having  been  repeatedly  cut  and  altered,  as  successive  changes  weie  made  in  the 
disposition  of  its  parts  for  experiment,  and  it  weighed,  including  the  machinery, 
rather  more  than  three  tons.  It  had  two  working  cylinders,  only  3|  inches 
diameter,  the  power  of  which  was  applied  to  the  hind  running-wheels.  The 
steam  was  supplied  by  two  tubular  boilers,  of  the  before-mentioned  kind,  each 
being  a  cylindrical  annulus  of  one-inch  tubes,  4  feet  6  inches  long,  and 
1  foot  9  inches  internal  diameter,  wherein  the  fire  was  placed.  During  the 
experiments,  one  of  the  tubes  (which  were  the  common  gas  pipes)  opened  in 
its  seam,  and  consequently  all  the  water  of  that  boiler  escaped,  exdnguished  its 
fire,  and  reduced  tne  intensity  of  the  other,  there  being  a  communication 
between  them.  Thus  circumstanced,  with  only  one  boiler  in  operation,  the 
carriage  returned  home,  at  the  rate  of  seven  miles  an  hour,  with  more  than 
twenty  passengers,  demonstrating  thereby  this  remarkable  fact, — that  a  sufficient 
power  of  steam  can  be  generated  in  so  small  a  boiler,  as  to  be  adequate  to  the 
propulsion  of  about  4j|  tons  weight  on  the  common  road. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  proprietors  commenced  building  another  carriage ; 
but  they  experienced  considerable  difficulty  and  delay  in  getting  the  tubes  of  a 
suitable  quality  of  metal,  and  the  joints  properly  constructed ;  so  that  it  was  not 
until  the  month  of  November,  1829,  that  they  brought  it  out  for  trial.  An 
elevation  of  this  machine  is  represented  in  the  following  page.  As  denoted  by 
the  scale  of  feet,  it  was  of  small  size,  being  designed  to  operate  as  a  drag  to  another 
vehicle  behind.  The  boilers  were  four  in  number,  and  instead  of  the  tubular 
rings  being  circular,  they  were  made  elliptical,  with  compressed  sides,  so  as  to 
get  four  of  them  side  by  side  across  the  carriage.  This  was  done  to  obtam  as  large 
asurface  of  metal  as. possible  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  furnace,  as,  by  this  arrange- 
ment, nearly  200  tubes,  measuring  upwards  of  400  feet,  were  enclosed  in  a  space 
four  feet  wide,  three  feet  lon^,  and  two  feet  deep,  including  the  furnaces,  (wbich 
were  inside  the  boilers)  besides  the  flues  and  ash-holes.  The  steam  from  each 
of  the  boilers  was  conducted  into  one  very  strong  tube  above,  of  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  to  supply  the  engines ;  each  of  the  pipes  of  communication 
to  it  being  provided  with  stop-cocks,  to  cut  ofi*  the  communicfition  of  any  boiler 
that  might  become  unserviceable  by  leakage,  without  afifecting  the  pressure  on 
the  other  boilers.  The  power  was  applied  through  the  medium  of  four  working 
cylinders,  which  might  be  considerea  as  separate  engines,  being  fitted  so  as  to 
work  independently  of  each  other,  although  they  might  more  properly  be  con- 
sidered as  pairs,  eieich  pair  acting  upon  a  distinct  crank,  (the  throws  of  which 
were  at  right  angles  to  each  other,)  that  gave  motion  to  its  respective  hind 
wheel,  on  the  principle  described  at  page  454.  These  cylinders  were  only  a 
foot  long,  three  inches  and  a  half  outside,  and  two  inches  and  a  quainter  inside, 
diameter ;  the  pistons  were  metallic,  and  made  a  nine-inch  stroke.  The  cylin- 
ders were  posited  vertically,  and  vibrated  upon  trunnions,  through  which  were 
made  the  induction  and  eauction  passages,  covered  by  conical  valves,  forming 
an  external  shell  to  tlie  trunnions,  close  to  their  bearings  in  the  plununer 
boxes. 

These  engines  were  arranged  at  a,  in  a  row  across  the  carriage.  The  steam, 
after  working  the  engines,  passed  through  two  copper  tanks,  which  heated  the 
water  therein  to  such  a  temperature  above  boiling  as  to  melt  the  soft  solder 
externally  upon  the  vessels,  and  rendered  it  necessary  to  substitute  hard  solder ; 
the  steam  was  carried  then  to  the  chimney-funnel  to  escape.     At  c  is  a  door, 
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wliich  space  acrosA  the  carriage,  and  also  that  at  d,  were  for  the  uae  of  the 
man  who  attended  to  the  furnaces  and  boilers^  besides  being  used  as  a  receptacle 
for  fuel:  at  the  sides,  roof,  and  bottom  of  this  room  were  plate- iron  shutters,  to 
afford  constant  draughts  of  air,  that  the  heat  might  not  be  insupportable.  The 
engineer  sat  on  the  hind  seat  p,  and  at  e,  over  the  engines,  was  a  sheet-iron 
flap,  like  the  lid  of  a  box,  and  at/  sliding-doors,  enabling  the  engineer  to  keep 
his  eye  upon  the  working  parts,  and,  by  his  spanner,  and  other  tools,  to  rectify, 
if  required,  any  slight  defect  that  might  take  place ;  his  situation  likewise  per- 
mitting him  to  give  directions  to  the  furnace-man,  and  to  hold  communication 
with  the  guide,  who  sits  on  the  box  g.  At  h  is  the  steering  apparatus,  consisting 
of  an  external  case,  containing  a  vertical  shaft,  at  whose  upper  end  is  fixed  a 
beveled  pinion,  which  is  acted  upon  by  a  small  beveled  wheel,  fixed  into  the 
axis  of  the  double-handled  winch  i  i.  By  turning  these  handles,  therefore,  the 
shaft  IS  caused  to  revolve,  and  to  give  motion  to  a  gear  at  the  lower  extremity, 
which  acts  upon  a  toothed  sector  (,  attached  to  the  fore  axle-tree,  and  thereby 
turns  the  fore  wheels  into  the  required  positions.  The  lower  gear,  which  is 
contained  in  a  box  k,  is  adapted  to  increase  the  force  with  a  reduced  motion,  so 
that  the  guide,  who  is  able  to  turn  the  handles  t  i  quickly,  operates  with  great 
energy  upon  the  toothed  sector,  and  to  overcome  with  facility  the  most  promi- 
nent of  ordinary  obstacles  in  the  road.  This  guiding  action  being  administered 
by  a  multiplying  power,  through  the  complex  medium  of  toothed  wheels,  was 
found  to  be  far  more  effectual  and  convenient  than  when  a  long  lever  of  a  more 
dmpleform  was  used;  besides,  that  the  latter  was  somewhat  dangerous  to  the 
goiae,  who  was  rendered  liable  to  receive  severe  blows  bv  the  motion  of  the 
long  handle,  when  the  wheels  happened  to  be  turned  aside  by  the  opposition 
of  stones  laying  in  the  road.  A  t  m  is  a  lamp,  not  only  useful  for  ligntinff  the 
road  before  the  carriage,  but  serving  also  (as  the  prow  of  a  vessel  to  a  manner) 
to  steer  by.  The  chimney-funnel  was  made  double,  the  space  between  the 
external  case  n  and  the  internal  smoke  flue  o  being  for  a  current  of  air  to  pre- 
vent the  otherwise  unpleasant  radiation  of  heat  laterally.  The  fuel  preferred 
was  a  mixture  of  coke  and  wood  charcoal,  which  produced  a  great  beat,  and 
gave  but  little  black  smoke.  The  motion  was  communicated  to  the  separate 
axles  of  the  hind  wheels  by  spur  gear  of  two  velocities,  changeable  at  pleasure, 
as  the  state  of  the  road,  or  other  circumstances,  might  require ;  this  gear  was 
enclosed  in  boxes,  shown  at  A,  and  the  whole  machine  was  placed  upon  springs, 
except  the  guiding  apparatus,  which  was  purposely  arranged  otnerwise,  as 
exhibited  in  the  engraving.  This  carriage  was  only  taken  out  of  the  yard 
(where  it  was  built)  three  times :  on  one  of  these  occasions  the  writer  accom- 
panied it  three  miles,  which  it  performed  in  twelve  minutes ;  after  which  a  joint 
of  the  induction  pipe  failed,  through  which  the  steam  escaped  into  the  air 
instead  of  entering  the  cylinders ;  this  accident,  of  course,  soon  brought  the 
carriage  to  a  stop.  Every  person  who  witnessed  this  experiment  was  perfectly 
convinced  of  the  feasibility  of  the  scheme,  and  that  nothing  was  wanting  but  a 
little  more  experience  in  discovering  and  remedying  the  weak  points,  which 
practice  alone  could  effect.  The  patentee  was  not,  however,  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity of  obviating  the  defects  he  had  discovered  in  some  parts  of  his  arrange- 
ments, from  the  want  of  that  support  which  other  men  of  less  talent,  but  more 
assummg  conduct,  easily  obtained  in  abundance.  One  of  these  defects  consisted 
in  crowding  the  engines  and  machinery  into  too  small  a  space,  which,  while  it 
rendered  accurate  fitting  and  repairs  difficult,  occasioned  some  parts  to  be 
brought  into  violent  collision  by  the  vibrations  of  the  carriage  over  a  stony  road. 
Another  great  defect  (which  was  about  to  be  altered)  consisted  in  the  iron  ring 
or  tire  of  the  wheels  being  only  one  inch  and  a  half  wide  ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  wheels  sank  into  the  ground  at  least  twice  the  depth  of  others,  having 
tires  of  double  the  width :  an  acclivity  was  thus  constantly  formed  before  the 
wheels,  which  they  had  either  to  ascend,  or  to  crush  down,  causing,  in  either 
case,  a  considerable  waste  of  power.  Much  ground,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
will  resist  compression  entirely  from  a  broad  wheel,  and  allow  the  carriage  to 
roll  over  it  easily,  will  give  way  under  a  narrow  wheel,  and  so  raise  up  a  con- 
stant oppostion  to  its  own  progress.    The  chief  disadvantages  of  broad  tired 
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wheels  consist  in  their  superior  weiglit,  and  their  greater  liability  to  encounter 
loose  stones  lying  on  the  road.  The  narrower  a  wheel  is  the  better,  provided 
it  does  not  leave  an  impression  on  the  road ;  but  as  wheels  should  be  made  to 
suit  all  the  various  conditions  of  the  road  on  which  the  carriage  has  to  travel, 
a  medium  between  the  extremes  should  be  chosen,  which  is  probably  about 
three  inches'  width  of  tire  to  every  half  ton  that  a  wheel  has  to  bear.  It  may 
be  further  noticed,  that  in  every  experiment  made  with  this  carriage,  those  parts 
which  exhibited  a  defective  action  could  always  be  traced  to  an  evident  cause; 
and  although  the  remedy  was  also  rendered  obvious,  it  could  not  always  be 
carried  into  effect  without  considerable  delay  and  expense,  which,  to  the 
capitalist  who  is  ignorant  of  mechanical  combination,  was  naturally  dis- 
couraging. It  will,  however,  be  generally  found,  that  those  individuals  who 
have  haa  the  most  experience  in  undertakings  of  this  kind,  have  never  dis- 
covered, in  the  obstacles  tliat  have  hitherto  presented  themselves,  any  thing  of' 
an  insuperable  nature,  as  to  its  ultimate  success. 

The  next  attempt  to  construct  locomotive  carriages  for  the  common  road,  was 
by  the  late  Mr.  David  Gordon,  whose  patent  was  dated  the  18th  of  December, 
1824.  The  means  proposed  by  this  gentleman  for  propelling,  was  a  modification 
of  the  method  invented  by  Brunton,  and  described  at  poge  399.  But  instead 
of  the  propellers  being  operated  upon  by  the  alternating  motion  of  the  piston- 
rod,  Mr.  Gordon  contrived  to  give  them  a  continuous  rotatory  action,  and  to 
apply  the  force  of  the  engines  in  a  more  direct  manner.  The  following  cut 
afrords  an  external  view  of  one  of  Mr.  Gordon's  designs,  in  which  the  patented 
mechanism  is  introduced.  The  carriage  ran  i^on  three  wheels ;  one  in  front  to 
steer  by,  and  two  behind  to  bear  the  chief  weight.  Each  of  the  wheels  had  a 
separate  axle,  the  ends  of  which  had  their  bearings  upon  parallel  bars,  the 
wheels  rolling  in  a  perpendicular  position.  This  arrangement,  by  avoiding  the 
usual  cross  axle,  affords  an  increased  uninterrupted  ^ace  in  the  body  of  the 
vehicle;  and  was  the  subject  of  an  antecedent  patent  granted  to  Mr.  Grordon. 

In  the  fore  part  of  the  carriage  were  placed  the  steam  engines,  consisting  of 
two  brass  cylinders,  in  a  horizontal  position,  but  vibrating  upon  trunnions :  the 
piston-rods  of  these  engines  gave  motion  to  an  eight-throw  crank,  two  in  the 
middle  for  the  cylinders,  and  three  on  each  side,  to  which  were  attached  the 
propellers ;  by  the  revelation  of  the  crank,  these  propellers  or  legs  were  succes- 
sively forced  outwards,  with  the  feet  of  each  against  the  ground  in  a  backward 
direction,  and  were  immediately  afterwards  lifted  from  the  ground  by  the 
revolution  of  another  crank,  parallel  to  the  former,  and  situated  at  a  proper  dis- 
tance from  it  on  the  same  frame.  The  propelling-rods  were  formed  of  iron 
gas  tubes,  filled  with  wood,  to  combine  lightness  with  strength.  To  the  lower 
ends  of  these  propelling-rods  were  attached  the  feet,  of  the  form  of  segments  of 
circles,  and  made  on  their  under  side  like  a  short  and  very  stiff  brush  of  whale- 
bone, supported  by  intermixed  iron  teeth,  to  take  effect  in  case  the  whalebone 
failed.  These  feet  pressed  against  the  ground  in  regular  succession,  by  a  kind 
of  rolling,  circular  motion,  without  digging  it  up ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  Mr.  Gordon,  in  these  contrivances,  succeeded  in  avoiding  the  injurious 
effect  upon  the  road  that  would  otherwise  have  been  caused  by  this  mode  of 
propelling.  The  guide  had  the  power  of  lifting  these  legs  off  the  jgjound  at 
pleasure,  so  that,  in  going  down  nill,  when  the  gravity  was  sufficient  ^  propul- 
sion, nothing  but  a  brake  was  put  into  requisition  to  retard  the  motion,  if 
necessary.  If  the  carriage  was  proceeding  upon  a  level,  the  lifting  of  the  pro- 
pellers was  equivalent  to  the  subtraction  of  the  power,  and  soon  brought  it  to  a 
stoppage ;  and  in  making  turns  in  a  road,  the  guide  has  only  to  lift  the  pro- 
pellers on  one  side  of  the  carriage,  and  allow  the  others  to  operate  alone,  until 
the  cure  is  traversed. 

The  following  engraving  represents  a  side  elevation  of  the  machine,  a  the 
end  of  the  boiler ;  b  the  flue ;  c  an  apartment  for  the  engineer  to  attend  the 
fire  and  regulate  the  machinery,  which  apartment  contains  a  store  of  water, 
coke,  &c. ;  d  external  connecting-rod  (one  on  each  side  of  the  carriage),  that 
actuates  the  driving  cranks  of  the  propellers  to  the  small  lifting  cranks  within  the 
carriage ;  e  being  the  axis  of  the  driving  cranks,  and  /  the  axis  of  the  lifting 


eranki;  g  the  apartninit  for  the  iniide  puwngen,  which  hM  glazed  windowa 
in  fiont;  k  the  wala  for  the  ouUide  pasiengere;  i  the  conductor,  who  guidea 
the  carriage  by  meana  of  four  crou  lerera,  turning  a  amall  l«othed  [Hnion,  that 


wnrki  a  toothed  Mctor,  fixed  on  a  circular  fVame;  pv  propellen,  of  which  the 

whole  six  are  brought  into  view ;  1 1  atrapa  by  whicli  the  propellen  are  lifted 
ttom  the  ground.  In  the  experjiiient<i  that  were  made  witli  thia  carriage  on 
tlie  cDTntnon  road,  the  feajibilit}'  of  thia  mode  of  propulHion  wbb  proTed,  but 
the  ateam  power  provided  waa  found  to  be  inadequate  to  produce  the  required 
relocily  of  motion  :  and  the  patentee,  we  believe,  becoming  afterwarda  con- 
vincfd  that  the  application  of  the  power  to  the  running  wheela  (aa  intiated  on 
by  Trevithiclt  in  IS02)  was  fully  effective,  and  therefore  preferable  in  many 
pointi  of  view,  tlie  project  waa  given  Dp. 


The  next  ioTentioa  in  ths  order  ot  time  that  pmenti  itMlf  to'  our  Botiot,  If 
one  poueuing  coQiiderahle  odginality ;  and  thoueh  it  hei  not  bean  earned 
into  eiect,  it  containi  ume  ingenioui  and  amiuing  tn^ettioni,  that  have 
fonned  the  groundirork  of  subsequent  inventions..  It  is  the  subject  of  a 
patent  granted  to  William  Francis  Sooirden,  of  Oxford-itreet,  London,  on 
the  18th  of  December  1824,  for  a  "  new  invented  «heel-«av  and  its  carriagea 
for  tbe  conveyance  of  passengers,  merchandise,  and  other  things  along  roads, 
nils,  and  other  vayi,  either  on  a  level  or  inclined  plane." 

Tbe  specification  describes  the  invention  under  two  distinct  heads  ;  the  first,  as 
respects  the  wheelway,  explainsitasconsistingof  ahoUow  trank  with  a  platform 
of  iron  on  the  lop  for  wageons  or  other  cairiages  to  roll  upon  ;  inside  the  trunk  la 
placed  a  machine,  called  by  the  patentee  a  mechanical  itorie,  to  which  is  con- 
nected a  toothed  wheel,  that  is  made  to  revolve  in  a  horizontal  plane,  and  to 
take  into  the  teeth  of  a  horizontal  straight  rack  fi](ed  on  one  side  of  the  hollow 
trunk.  Tbe  vertical  asii  of  the  horizontal  toothed  wheel  passes  through  a  lon- 
gitudinal opening  in  the  wheel-way ;  above  which  it  is  connected  to  a  locomo- 
tive steam-engine,  and  it  actuated  thereby ;  through  the  medium  of  bevil  geer 
the  motion  thns  comfaiunicated  to  tbe  latter  by  the  engines,  is  applied  by  the 
vertical  axis  to  the  horizontal  wheel  of  the  mechanical  hone,  inside  the  hollow 
trunk ;  and  as  the  horizontal  wheel  is  geered  into  the  toothed  rack,  which  ia 
Jlx*d  on  one  side  of  the  trunk,  the  mechanical  horse  of  necessity  moves  forward 
with  the  same  velocity  ai  the  horizontal  wheel  is  made  to  revolve  by  the  power 
of  the  engine.  Iliose  to  whom  our  literal  description  may  not  be  clear,  will 
underatanaU  by  the  annexed  figure,  which  afiords  a  longitudinal  section  of  tbe 


iMchanical  horse,  and  tbe  hollow  trunk  or  wheel-way.  a  ia  a  vibrating  cjlin- 
der,  and  b  the  boiler  of  n  locomotive  engine,  by  which  the  bevil  geer  c  if  ia 
actuated,  and  through  the  medium  of  the  vertical  axie  f,  the  horizontal  toothed 
wheel/which  takes  into  a  toothed  rack  J,-  the  mechanical  horte  A  is  made  to 
advance  in  its  course,  and  to  take  with  it  the  engine  and  the  train  of  waggon* 
that  may  bo  in  connexion.  » w  is  the  wheel-way,  and  ( (  the  hollow  trunk. 
At  the  top  of  the  wheel-way  is  supposed  to  be  fiat,  and  the  carnHgea  without 
lateral  flanges  to  their  tires,  it  is  proposed  to  guide  the  caniaget  by  means  of 
tongues  like  that  at  i,  which  enteis  the  longitudinal  aperture,  and  whivh  may 
be  provided  with  an  antifriction  roller  to  prevent  lateral  rubbing.    The  inventor 

C poses  to  adopt  a  similar  arraneenient  to  the  foregoing  for  the  lowing  of 
ges,  by  erecting  hi*  patent  wheel-ways  by  the  sides  or  banks  of  canals  and 

The  second  head  of  itivenlion  under  the  patent  is  of  a  more  singular  charac- 
ter, and  however  preposterous  it  may  at  first  appear  to  those  who  have  not  con- 
sidered the  subject  it  ia  in  reality  by  no  means  absurd  in  principle,  nor  in  the 


Inileftd  of  pladng  honet  ouiMe  of  a  oiriige  to  gire  it  motion,  the  p«tcnleB 
puts  them  uutde  for  that  puqNMe ;  and  hii  reuon  for  doing  this,  that  of  in- 
creuing  ^«  force  or  ttAoaty,  will  to  many  appear  to  be  quite  aa  paradoxicaL 
Tht  abuTe  Fig.  1  afibrdt  a  pertpective  viev  of  a  machine  of  the  kind,  sod 
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Fia.  2  a  section  of  the  wheel-way  and  mechanism  hy  which  the  process  of  pro- 
pulsion is  effected,  lliis  second  part  of  the  patent  is  thus  described  in  the 
HegUter  of  Arts : — "  h  h  represents  a  vertical  section  of  the  road  in  which  an 
excavation  is  made,  and  the  ground  well  rammed,  so  as  to  lay  down,  at  uniform 
distances,  a  series  of  cast-iron  frames  or  sleepers  c  c.  In  the  several  partitions 
of  the  sleepers  are  placed,  lengthways,  four  lines  of  timber.  The  two  prin- 
cipal rails,  d  d^  are  of  oak,  and  stand  about  three  inches  above  the  level  of  the 
otner  parts.  The  other  two  lines  of  timber,  e  f,  are  three-inch  planks,  set  on 
edge,  and  bolted  to  the  framing.  Resting  upon  these  deal  planks  and  the  iron 
partitions,  and  flush  with  the  oak  timber,  are  laid,  crossways  of  the  road,  short 
pieces  of  three-inch  oak  plank,  leaving  an  open  crevice  about  one  inch  and  a 
naif  wide  between  them.  These  short  planks  are  laid  edge  to  edge,  uniformly 
along  the  whole  line,  so  as  to  form  a  level  floor,  over  which  is  screwed  down  a 
complete  covering  of  wrought-iron  plates,  a  a.  On  this  hard  and  level  surface, 
the  wheels  of  the  carriage  are  intended  to  roll.  Inside  the  hollow  trunk  is 
the  mechanical  horse,  wnich  is  actuated  by  motive  force  applied  above,  through 
the  medium  of  similar  gear  to  the  before-described.  Only  two-toothed  wheels 
are  shown  in  the  tnnik ;  there  is,  however,  another,  which  cannot  be  seen  in 
tills  view,  which,  when  put  into  ^ear  with  the  opposite  rack,  reverses  the  rota- 
tory motion,  and  causes  the  carnage  to  proceed  in  the  same  direction.  The 
lowest  wheel  of  tlie  three  shown  is  made  light,  as  it  only  operates  as  an 
antifriction  roller,  and  for  that  reason  occupies  the  whole  space  between  the 
two  three  inch  deals.  The  perspective  sketch  in  Fig.  1,  though  rather  dispro- 
portioned  in  some  of  its  parts,  exhibits  a  carriage  of  the  kind  describea  in 
the  specification.  It  consists  of  two  stories, — ^the  upper  one  for  passengers, 
containing  both  inside  and  outside  berths ;  and  the  lower  one  for  mercnan- 
dise,  which  is  deposited  on  a  circular  flour,  around  which  two  horses  are 
made  to  work,  as  in  a  mill,  being  yoked  to  the  two  opposite  extremities  of  a 
horizontal  lever,  that  turns  a  vertical  axis,  to  which  is  connected  multiplying 
gear  that  causes  the  mechanical  horse  in  the  hollow  trough,  and  the  car- 
riage above,  to  move  at  any  predetermined  velocity  of  motion ;  the  horses, 
however,  continuing  to  move  at  that  slow  pace  (of  about  2\  miles  per  hour), 
Cy  which  tliey  can  most  efficiently  exert  their  force.  The  diagram  marked 
fig,  2  is  explanatory  of  these  motions :  g  g  are  two  yokes,  to  which  the 
horses,  being  attached,  give  motion  to  the  horizontal  lever  and  the  vertical 
shaft  hf  on  which  is  also  nxed,  close  under  the  floor  of  the  carriage,  a  Ime  hori- 
zontal spur-wheel  t ;  the  revolution  of  this  wheel  actuates  a  pinion  j,  which  pinion 
being  on  the  same  spindle  as  the  toothed  wheel  on  the  mechanical  horse,  which 
takes  into  the  rack,  causes  the  carriage  to  advance  at  about  four  times  the 
velocity  of  the  horses,  or  at  ten  miles  an  hour.  Mr.  Snowden  calculates  tlie 
power  of  an  average  horse,  in  drawing  a  load,  at  the  rate  of  2\  miles  per  hour, 
for  four  hours  a  day,  as  equal  to  the  constant  force  of  a  weight  of  250  pounds, 
when  drawing  in  a  straight  line  :  if  the  speed  of  the  horse  be  doubled  or  in- 
creased to  5  miles  per  hour,  his  power  of  traction  will  be  reduced  to  only  50 
pounds;  and  if  the  speed  be  agam  doubled,  or  made  10  miles  per  hour,  the 
norse  can  do  no  work  whatever,  except  through  only  a  very  short  space  of  time. 
The  slow  motion,  therefore,  is  by  far  the  most  favourable  mode  of  applying  the 
power  of  a  horse ;  and  although  the  contracted  circuit  of  a  mill-walk  is  un- 
favourable to  tlie  full  exertion  of  his  powers,  Mr.  Snowden  estimates  that  a  force 
of  about  200  pounds  may  thus  be  obtained.  Of  this  available  force  he  pro- 
poses to  sacrifice  three  fourths,  by  means  of  multiplying  gear,  into  velocity ; 
and  thus  enable  each  horse  to  give  out,  in  effect,  a  force  of  50  pounds  at  10 
miles  per  hour ;  whereas,  if  the  horses  were  to  move  themselves  at  that  velocity, 
they  would  be  totally  ineffective.  If,  therefore,  we  consider  two  horses  to 
bestow  a  force  of  100  pounds,  and  that  the  resistance  on  the  patentee's  wheel- 
way  is  no  more  than  that  of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  railway,  namely, 
1  in  240,  we  have  100  x  240  =:  24000  lbs.  propelled  by  two  horses,  at  the  rate 
of  1 0  miles  an  hour.  But  the  friction  of  such  machinery  must  be  considerably 
more  than  1  in  240,  and  the  above-estimated  force  of  a  hone  moving  in  a  circle 
of  16  feet  diameter,  is  probably  much  too  high.    Let  us  therefore  suppose  the 
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wefbl  efl^  to  be  only  half,  redoclng  it  to  12000  lbs.  The  popular  objection  to 
this  dan,  it  the  apparent  abturdity  of  the  hone  liaving  to  carry  his  own  weight ; 
bat  tnii  objection  eq[iiaI1y  appfies  to  the  steam  engine,  or  any  other  locomotire 
power :  the  whole  question,  however,  resolves  itself  into  one  of  convenience 
and  economy,  as  applied  to  particular  cases  and  circumstances,  which  we  can* 
not  here  discuss ;  and  as  we  shall  have  occasion,  in  our  account  of  Brandreth's 
Cydopede,  to  notice  the  subject  again,  we  diaU  here  conclude  with  the  remark, 
that  we  believe  it  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  machinist  to  devise  the 
most  perfect  locomotive  machinor,  for  converting  the  force  of  a  horn  at  a  abw 
motion,  into  a  higher  velocity  with  a  diminished  force. 

To  enable  locomotive  carriages  to  ascend  steeper  inclined  planei  than  had 
heretofore  been  considered  practicable,  and  likewise  to  enable  the  carriages  and 
trains  to  wind  round  curves  in  the  road,  without  the  severe  friction  and  strain* 
ing  to  which  they  had  been  previously  subjected,  was  the  object  of  a  patent 
granted  on  the  Ath  of  March,  1825,  to  Mr.  W.  Henry  James,  of  Bnrminffham, 
whose  common  road  locomotive  is  described  in  the  preceding  pages.  This  lap 
vention  has  not,  we  believe,  been  carried  into  effect  on  the  great  scale ;  but  ww 
have  been  credibly  informed,  that  the  most  satisfactorv  proofs  have  been  afibrded 
of  the  iU>iIltv  to  effect  this,  by  repeated  trials  on  a  raitfoad  more  than  a  hundred 
feet  in  length,  laid  down  for  the  purpose  of  experiment,  on  which  it  was  found 
that  a  train  of  carriages  would  (with  the  patentee's  machinery,)  ascend  inclined  * 
planes  three  inches  in  the  yard,  which  is  equal  to  440  feet  in  the  mile.  This 
important  advantage  is  gained  by  applying  the  power  to  the  axletrees  of  the 
wheds  of  the  several  carriages  in  the  train,  by  means  of  the  rotadoa  of  a  Ions 
horizontal  rod  (or  series  of  connected  rods),  actuatedl)^  bevel  gear  under  each 
carriage. 

An  ingenious  plan  has  also  been  proposed  by  Mr.  James  for  enabling  the 
carriages  on  a  railway  to  pass  around  turns  or  curves  in  the  road,  without  addi* 
tional  friction.  Foi^this  purpose,  the  horiaontal  rotatory  shafts,  which  cause 
each  pair  of  wheels  in  the  train  to  revolve,  and  propel  the  carriages  forward,  are 
connected  tof^ether  by  a  novel  kind  of  universal  jomt,  which  conununicates  the 
rotatory  motion  to  each  successive  carriage,  even  if  so  placed  on  the  curves  of 
the  roads,  that  the  rides  of  one  carriage  uidl  present  to  the  side  of  the  next  an 
angle  of  thirty  degrees.  To  cause  the  carriage  wheels  to  run  round  the  curves 
of  the  railway,  without  the  usual  destructive  rubbing  of  their  surfaces,  the  rails 
in  those  parts  are  made  with  several  ribs  or  elevations,  and  the  wheels  of  the 
carriages  are  consequently  formed  to  correspond  with  those  ribs,  by  their  peri- 
pheries being  grooved  in  like  manner;  so  that  a  wheel,  in  e^^  possesses  as 
many  diameters  as  there  are  variations  in  the  surface  of  its  periphery,  by  which 
means  it  may  be  made  to  travel  faster  or  slower,  as  ma^  be  desired. 

The  following  engravings  will  render  these  plans  intelligible  to  the  reader, 
a  is  the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine ;  b  the  engine  with  two  cylinders,  the  alter- 
nating motion  of  the  piston  in  which  gives  rotation  to  the  crank  e  above ;  the 
rods  e  e,  attached  to  the  same,  being  also  fixed  to  the  crank  of  the  horizontal  shaft 
///  (which  passes  under  the  carriages),  causes  that  to  revolve  with  a  similar  speed 
to  the  orank  of  the  engine.  Two  square  boxes,  gOftae  fixed  under  each  car- 
riage ;  through  these  the  axletrees  A  each  pair  of  wheels  pass ;  the  rotatory 
tAkm  f  passes  also  through  Uie  boxes  above  the  axletrees,  and  at  right  angles 
with  them ;  each  of  the  boxes  gg  contain  a  double-beveled  horizontal  wheel, 
which  presents  a  circle  of  cogs  in  its  upper  as  well  as  iii  lower  side,  and  turns 
upon  cross  bearings  :  now  the  shaft ./  carrying  upon  it  a  vertical  beveled 
pinion  in  each  box,  takes  iiito  the  upper  circle  of  teetn  of  the  horizontal  wheel, 
while  the  under  circle  of  the  teeth  of  the  same  actuate  a  beveled  pinion  on 
the  axletree  underneath,  consequently  compelling  the  wheels  to  revolve ;  and  the 
power  being  thus  applied  to  every  pair  of  wheels  simultaneously,  sufficient 
resistance  is  obtaineo,  on  a  smooth  surface,  to  ascend  inclined  planes  of  con- 
siderable elevation,  uuuu  are  the  iiniveraal  joints,  which  communicate  rota- 
tory motion  when  the  carriages  are  not  in  a  straight  line ;  these,  and  other 
moving  parts  are  distinctly  shown  in  /^.  2,  which  is  upon  a  larger  scale,  //is 
the  rotatory  shaft;  gg  the  two  boxes,  willi  the  front  plates  moved,  to  show  the 
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gear  iniide;  A  A  Ibe  beveled  pinioni  npon  the  sluft  in  each  boi;  ti  the  boc{< 
sontal  double-beveled  wbeeli.  The  fi^t  box  g,  under  the  uniage,  ii  fixed 
imniOTably  loaiolid  blockof  wood,  i;  the  other  box  ii  fitted  toapUlaj;  tuming- 


on  A  central  point,  wUeh  piwei  through  another  plate  m,  aborei  As  latter  lidng 
■ecnred  to  thefloor  of  the  earriags  by  binge^oint^  xn.  The  con«tnic6oiiaf  tha 
univerHl  joints  u  h  ii  alio  more  clearly  ahovrn  in  tbii  flffun. 

We  have  now  to  detcribe  the  contnvancee  hj  which  Hte  patentee  propoaee  to 
obviate  the  deitmctive  efiecti  of  the  nibbfaig  or  sliding  of  the  inner  wbeelt  of 
carnage*  in  making  curve*  or  tumi  in  a  loutid.  If  the  wbeeli  on  one  nde  of  a 
eaiTJage  be  larger,  or  of  greater  diameto'  than  thoae  on  the  oppoeite  aide,  nich 
carriage,  when  pnipellecC  will  necesMrUy  make  a  curve.  On  this  ptindjJe 
the  patentee'!  conlnvanoea  are  founded.  In  nuiiung  along  a  itraight  line,  the 
peripheriei  of  the  wheels  are  of  equal  elevation ;  bat  when  the  carriage  hu  to 
make  a  tnm,  the  wbeeia  on  one  aide  roll  on  a  greater  diameler,  or  more  extended 
peiiplwry,  while  the  wheals  on  the  opposite  aide  ran  on  a  less  extended  peri- 
phery, and  the  elevadotu  iq«n  tbe  nd*  on  which  they  run  m«  so  a^j"*'^  *° 
thase  variationi,  that  the  dfflbrent  peripberiea  of  the  wheels  change  and  come 
in  contact  with  the  Tariable  paria  of  the  rail,  and  run  nnind  the  curves  without 
any  increase  of  friction. 

uon  railway,  which  in  some  teipeets  resembles  Mr.  Palmer'^ 
page  426,  and,  in  other  leqwcte,  Mr.  Snowden's,  described  at  p^ 
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463,  was  patented  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Fisher,  cm  the  2d  of  AprH,  1825.  This  gen- 
Ueman,  it  will  be  obaerred,  suspends  his  carriages  to  a  double  line  of  rail ;  in 
this  respect,  however,  he  was  anticipated  in  idea  by  Mr.  Palmer,  who^  in  his 
little  interesting  book,  entitled,  DnerwHon  ^  a  RaSkoay  ffpoM  a  New  Prineiple, 
obsenres, — *'  to  elevate  two  lines  of  rail  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  carriage, 
could  not  be  done  at  a  sufficiently  moderate  expense ;  I  therefore  endeavoured 
to  arrange  Uie  form  of  a  carriage  in  such  a  manner  that  it  would  travel  upon  a 
single  line  of  rail  without  the  possibility  of  overturning."  Nevertheless,  if  an 
inventor  can  succeed  in  carrying  into  beneficial  operation,  that  which  was 
thought  of  by  another  as  ineligible  to  attempt,  he  is  enthled  to  respectful 
consideration. 

Mr.  Fisher's  plan  is,  however,  not  without  originalitv,  and,  with  some  modi- 
fications, may  be  rendered  useful  in  many  situations.  The  chief  object  is  stated 
to  be  the  throwing  of  a  railroad  across  rivers,  swamps,  &c. ;  and  the  means  pro- 
posed of  effecting  it  will  be  *«adil^  perceived  upon  inspecting  the  following 
diagrams,  and  referring  to  the  subjomed  explanation  of  them. 


Fig.  1 


Fig.  1  is  a  side  view  of  the  proposed  rail,  attached  by  vertical  rods  to  a  chain 
of  bars,  which  form  a  catenarian  curve ;  Fig.  2  is  a  similar  view,  but  Riving 
only  a  portion  of  Fig.  1  on  a  larger  scale ;  I^.  3  is  an  end  or  sectional  view 
of  Hg.  2 ;  I^.  4  is  also  a  sectional  view,  but  of  another  form  of  rail,  which  we 
shall  describe  lastly.  The  letters  of  reference  denote  similar  parts  in  each  of 
the  figures,  a  is  the  rail,  made  of  stout  cast-iron  plates,  of  uniform  dimen- 
sions, bolted  together,  having  a  horizontal  projection,  or  plate,  b  b,  on  each  side, 
for  the  wheels  of  the  carriages,  dd,  to  run  upon  (seen  best  in  I^.  3) ;  //shows 
the  frame  of  the  carriage :  the  maimer  of  constructing  the  wheels  on  either 
fide  of  the  rail,  in  pairs,  is  exhibited  in  I^,  3,  and  the  mode  of  joining  the 
front  with  the  hind  pair  of  wheels,  in  Fig,  2.  Iron  rinn,  agt  pass  througn  the 
centres  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  carriage-frame,  to  which  are  suspended  tlie 
boxes  or  receptacles  for  holding  the  goods  or  passengers,  one  of  which  is  shown 
attached  at  A,  Fig.  1.*  The  loops  or  holes  in  the  upper  part  of  the  rail  a,  Ftg.  2, 
are,  of  course,  for  the  convenience  of  bolting  it  to  the  suspension  bars,  as  seen 
connected  in  Fig.  I.  Each  of  the  bars  is  to  be  provided  with  a  wedge  or  screw 
adjustment,  so  as  to  regulate  the  uniformity  of  the  plane  when  any  part  sinks. 
To  fi;ive  an  idea  of  the  other  form  of  rail,  tne  section  I^.  4  is  sufficient  Here 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  rail  (if  we  mav  so  term  it)  is  of  the  form  of  a  square 
tube  or  hollow  trunk,  f  i,  with  an  opening  or  slit  on  the  lower  side  for  the  bar  j 
(which  is  fixed  to  the  a^detree  of  the  carriage)  to  pass  through,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  connected  to  a  box  or  receptacle  underneath.  This  square  cast-uron 
trunk,  or  rail,  is  to  be  suspended,  as  m  the  previously  described  rail,  to  a  chaia 
of  iron  bars  or  wires,  drawn  nearly  tight,  so  as  to  form  a  catenarian  curve  when^ 
stretched  over  the  place  to  be  crossed. 

The  mode  of  propelling  the  carriages  is,  we  believe,  not  stated  in  the  specific 
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cation,  but  we  understand  it  if  to  be  perfonned,  when  the  croesing  of  riven  or 
vavines  b  the  object,  by  elevating  that  end  in  which  the  carriages  are  placed, 
and  letting  them  find  their  way  to  the  other  end  by  their  own  gravity.  By 
auch  a  propotitioo,  it  is  probable  that  the  patentee  does  not  intend  it  for  any 
extensive  work,  as  the  means  proposed  of  producing  motion  are  applicable  only 
to  such  casea  as  we  have  mentioned. 

As  it  is  indispensable  that  carriages  which  have  to  run  upon  edge  raUways 
should  be  provided  with  wheels  that  have  literal  flanges  upon  their  peripheries 
to  prevent  Uiem  from  running  off  it;  and  as  such  projectinf^  flanges  render 
them  inapplicable  to  carriages  on  the  common  road,  into  which  they  would 
make  deep  destructive  incisions,  if  drawn  or  propelled  over  them,  it  necessarily 
became  of  importance  to  contrive  such  a  wneel,  or  periphery  of  a  wheel,  as 
would  run  without  detriment  on  either  road  or  rail.  In  rummaging  over  the 
dusty  parchment-rolls  of  Chancery,  we  think  we  have  noticed  several  methods 
of  providing  fur  this  object ;  but  that  which  appertains  to  our  present  chrono- 
logical position  is  the  subject  of  a  patent  granted  to  R.  W.  Brandling,  Esq.,  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  on  the  12th  of  April,  1825.  The  wheels  he  uses  for  this 
purpose  have  tires,  provided,  as  it  were,  with  two  peripheries  or  external  circles 
of  different  diameters.  Thus,  upon  an  edge  rail,  the  periphery  of  the  smaller 
diameter  of  the  tire  nms  upon  it,  and  the  larger  diameter  becomes  the  guiding 
flange  to  keep  the  carriage  m  its  course.  And  when  the  same  are  run  upon  a 
common  road,  the  lalger  diameter  onlv  comes  into  operation,  keeping  tho 
smaller  diameter  clear  of  the  ground,  unless  the  latter  should  be  in  a  soft  state, 
when  it  will  tend  to  keep  the  wheel  from  sinking  deeper  in  the  road.  Thia 
patentee  has  likewise  included  in  his  specification  some  plans  for  making  tuma 
or  curves  in  the  roads,  by  means  of  projecting  ribs  on  the  surface  of  the  rail  of 
different  elevations,  with  wheels  designed  to  correspond  thereto ;  but  as  in  these 
contrivances  Mr.  Brandling  was  anticipated  a  few  weeks  prior  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
James  (already  described),  we  shall  not  here  enlal^e  on  the  subject 

In  the  invention  patented  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hill,  Jun.,  of  Ashton-under-Liaei 
dated  the  10th  of  May,  1825,  that  gentleman  proposes  to  construct  a  steam- 
earriage  equally  adapted  to  run  upon  ed^rails,  tram-plates,  and  the  common 
road.  For  Ais  purpose  he  makes  the  guding  flanges  removable  at  pleasure  by 
the  withdrawal  of  bolts,  by  which  they  are  connect^  to  the  fellies  of  the  wheels. 
Another  equally  sagacious  kwention  consists  in  making  the  running  wheels  of 
the  carriage  revolve  loosely  upon  a  fixed  axletree,  which,  when  applied  to  rail- 
ways, he  considers  to  be  a  new  and  useful  invention.  This  is,  however,  a  mis- 
take, as  they  have  been  so  used,  but  were  abandoned  on  account  of  their 
unsteadiness,  and  other  defective  action.  A  third  contrivance  is  to  lock  the 
fore-axle  to  the  perch,  to  prevent  its  turning  round  when  upon  a  railway,  by 
means  of  a  square  staple  entering  loops  or  eyes.  A  fourth  invention  consists  in 
making  the  rails  of  tubes  instead  of  sohd  bars,  to  save  metal,  and  obtain  strength* 
There  are  some  other  trifling  appendages  or  alterations  to  steam-carriages  and 
railroads,  for  the  description  of  which  we  must  refer  the  reader,  who  may  want 
**  further  particulars,*'  to  the  enrolled  document 

We  have  now  arrived  at  that  period  of  our  narration,  (the  14th  of  May,  1825,) 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Lardner,  **  is  before  all  others  in  point  of  time,"  when  Mr. 
Goldsworthy  Giimey  made  his  debut  in  the  field  of  locomotion ;  when,  by  the 
'*  original  conceptions  of  his  mighty  genius  "  (or  the  aid  of  a  very  large  sub- 
scribed capital),  he  commenced  builmng  those  steam-carriages,  which,  after 
several  vears'  labour  of  numerous  clever  workmen,  were  occasionalljr  brought 
out  of  the  yard  of  the  factory,  and  bowled  a  few  yards  about  the  beautiful  roads 
in  its  vicinity  (the  Regent's  park).  Such  events,  occurring  as  they  did,  when 
there  was  "  no  war,  but  few  murders,  and  parliament  up,"  were  a  positive  trea- 
sure to  the  newspaper  press :  hence  the  columns  of  the  latter  were  swelled 
with  absurd  imd  puffing  accounts  of  "  Mr.  Gumey's  celebrated  invention,"  and 
nearly  all  the  world  were  taught  to  believe  that  the  important  application  of 
steam  to  locomotion  originated  with  Mr.  Gumey.  To  snow  that  such  notions 
were  ill-founded,  we  shall  place  the  exact  facts,  as  we  have  hitherto  done,  before 
the  reader,  wbo  will  judge  for  himself. 
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The  first  patant  granted  to  tbia  geotlemiia  was  of  the  befwe-mentioned  date, 
aod  was  eatitbd  "  a  new  invented  ^fHuratus  for  propelling  carriages  on  common 
roads  or  railways,"  llie  specification,  which  was  enrolled  in  November  follow- 
ing, is  thus  reported  in  the  London  Journal  of  Arta  and  Science*,  Vol.  XII L 

**  The  mode  of  propelling  carriagea  on  roads  and  railways,  ]^opowd  by  the 
patentee,  is  by  the  agency  of  moving  1^  or  ciutehesy  striking  out  under  the  car- 
ria^,  the  lower  ends  of  which  legs  are  intended  to  bear  against  the  ground  as  a 
resistance,  and,  being  finrced  backwards  by  the  power  of  machinery,  cause  the 
carriage  to  move  forward  in  the  opposite  direction.  Similar  contrivances  to 
this,  have  been  repeatedly  suggestea.  The  patentee,  therefore,  is  to  be  consi- 
dered as  merely  adopting  this  plan  as  one  that  he  considers  most  convenient; 
and  claims  as  his  mvention  eimpfy  ihe  guide  roUere  attached  to  the  len, 
upon  which  the  carriage  moves  forward.  The  annexed  figure  represents  the 
side  of  the  carriage  runninff  upon  ordinal]^  wheels,  with  the  steam-engine  bv 
which  its  propelling  legs  ana  other  mechanism  are  to  be  moved ;  a  a  is  Uie  perch 
or  main-beam  of  the  carriage ;  b  the  working  cylinder  of  the  steam-engine« 
which  in  this  instance  lies  nearly  boriaontal,  and  is  supported  in  standuds  upon 
pivots ;  c  is  the  piston  rod  of  the  engine,  with  a  small  guide  roller  nwning 
upon  the  stationary  block  d.  The  piston  rod  is  attached  by  a  Joint  to  the  vibra- 
ting  lever  e,  firom  which  lever  a  chain  extends  over  small  pulUea,  let  into  the 


Mock  df  and  its  endi  are  made  fast  to  the  other  vibrating  lever/;  consequently 
these  two  levers  aequire  reciprocating  motions  from  the  action  of  the  piston 
rod.  At  the  extreimty  of  the  crane's  neck  g,  the  two  oscillating  levers  A  A  are 
suspended,  and  these  being  respectively  attached  by  connecting  rods  ti  to  the 
levers  e  and/  move  simultaneously  with  the  last-mentioned  levers  as  the  piston 
of  the  engine  works  to  and  firo.  The  lower  ends  of  the  levers  h  h  are  attached 
by  joints  to  the  horizontal  rods  hi,  and  these  rods  are  connected  to  the  sliding 
Mocks  wfaioh  move  the  legs  or  cnitches  m n.  The  horizontal  rods  hi,  and  also 
the  blocks  which  carry  the  legs,  slide  along  in  rebated  grooves,  formed  in  the 
under  side  of  the  perch  a,  which  grooves  are  represented  by  dots,  and  a  portion 
of  the  side  of  the  pereh  is  removed  in  the  figure,  to  show  one  of  the  blocks  o  with 
its  rollers  within.  The  bleek  o  baa  small  vertical  wheels,  or  anti-friction  rollers, 
by  which  it  is  enabled  to  run  freely  along  the  rebate  or  ledge  of  the  groove ;  it 
has  also  small  horisontal  rollers,  to  prevent  the  block  from  rubbing  against  the 
sides  of  tlie  groove.  In  the  under  side  of  each  of  the  blocks,  a  pin  p  is  fixed* 
which  is  intended  to  pa»  through  the  top  of  the  legs  m  or  n,  and  a  small  helical 
spiing  is  phKed  upon  the  pin,  and  secured  by  a  screw  nut,  for  the  purpose  of 
kee^  up  tih»  top  oT  the  kg  against  the  under  side  of  the  perch,  but  yet 
^bfding  ttaome  degree  of  play.     By  the  action  of  the  steam-engine,  and  the 
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other  mechanifm  connected  thereto,  the  blocks  o  are  made  to  iBde  reeipnwally 
to  and  fto»  along  the  groovea  of  the  perch,  in  the  manner  above  deeeribed ;  and 
luppoeing  one  of  the  lege  or  crutches  to  be  brought  into  the  situation  of  n,  the 
foot  will  U^e  hold  of  the  ground,  and  remain  stationary,  while  the  force  of  the 
machinery  pressing  against  it.  will  cause  the  carriage  to  slide  forward,  and  the 
1<^  m  to  assume  the  situation  of  n;  while  n  will  be  advanced  into  the  sitoatioii 
<n  n,  and  viet  vend.  Thus  by  the  reciprocating  movements  of  the  machinenr, 
the  carriage  will  be  progressivelv  impelled  forwud  by  the  crutches  or  legs.  In 
order  to  turn  tiie  carriage  round  comers  or  angles  in  the  road,  the  axle  of  the 
hinder  wheels  is  made  to  move  round  horiaontiulv,  upon  a  cental  pin,  by  means 
of  a  strap  or  other  contrivance  applied  at  g.  By  tms  strap  and  a  suitable  handle 
or  lever,  the  conductor  ^des  the  course  of  the  carriage  in  a  strsight  or  curved 
direction.  The  mechanum  by  which  these  blocks  and  legs  are  to  be  moved, 
may  be  varied  in  several  ways;  for  instance,  in  place  of  .the  levers  above 
described,  endless  chains  or  cords  may  be  employed,  passed  over  pullies,  and 
attached  to  the  blocks  instead  of  the  rods  k  t  Other  parts  of  the  apparatiia 
may  likewise  be  varied  in  their  detail,  without  affecting  tne  principle.*' 

The  patentee  sets  out  the  particulars  of  his  invention  in  the  following  words: 
^  I  claim  the  use  of  a  roller  or  rollers,  wheel  or  wheels,  to  the  upper  ends  of  my 
said  propellers,  re-acting  against  a  straight  and  smooth  rail  or  plane  affixed 
under  and  being  a  part  of  the  carriage,  such  rail  or  plane  being  parallel,  or 
nearly  so,  to  the  soles  or  bottoms  of  the  carriage-wheels^  whereby  the  carriage 
itself  is  ensbled  to  be  rolled  over  the  upper  ends  of  the  said  propeUers,  crutches, 
or  feet,  by  the  mechanical  power  employed." 

By  this  claim  the  patentee  sums  up  the  entire  of  his  invention,  and  it  oonsistB 
of  "  a  roUer"  appliea  to  the  invention  of  William  Brunton,  which  had  many 
years  before  been  found  to  be  useless.  It  is  still  more  remarkable,  that  even 
the  very  "  roller"  or  "  roUers"  were  employed  bv  Brunton  in  one  of  the  modi- 
fications of  his  machine,  as  exhibited  in  Fig,  4  of  the  specification,  and  given  in 
VoL  XL.  of  the  Repertory  of  Arte, 

We  ought  not  to  omit  to  state,  that  Mr.  Gumey  took  out  a  patent  at  the  same 
momentous  period  as  the  former,  for  a  steam  generating  apparatus,  which  b 
foithftilly  described  and  illustrated  bv  figures  in  the  13u  vol.  of  the  London 
Journal  cf  ArU,  It  consists  of  two  dinerent  modifications ;  one  of  them  diowing 
a  boiler  made  of  tubes  bent  into  the  form  of  the  figure  8;  and  the  other  exhibita 
in  its  cross  section  a  circle  surmounted  by  two  crescentnihaped  chambers.  We 
shall  only  notice  those  points  which  are  claimed  by  the  patentee  as  peculiar  to 
his  invention.  Hie  fint  is,  ''  the  employment  of  wire-gauxe  to  assist  in  con- 
ductii^  the  heat"  This  was  previoushr  recommend^  in  all  the  scientific 
periodicals  published  about  that  period ;  but  its  obvious  inapplicability  to  hifrh- 
pressure  boilers,  cauaed  the  practical  men  of  the  time  to  leave  it  to  the  phflo- 
sophical  experimenters  from  whom  it  oi^inated ;  and  Mr.  Gumey  soon  found 
himself  compelled  to  get  rid  of  this  origmal  part  of  his  invention.  The  second 
point  is,  "  tne  formation  of  a  boiler  of  tunes  bent  in  peculiar  curves."  A 
reference  to  the  specification  will  show  that  the  meandemig  of  the  patentee's 
tubes  causes  them  to  describe  every  variety  of  curve ;  consequently,  whatever 
bend  or  twist  a  bofler^maker  may  choose  to  give  his  tubes,  must  be  an  invasion 
of  «  Gumey 's  principle !"  Thira,  **  the  forming  of  partitions  between  plates,  to 
form  distinct  chambers."  This  refers  to  a  miserable,  absurd,  and  uselen  imita- 
tion of  James's  cylindrical  boiler  of  tubes !  Fourth,  "  separating  the  steam 
from  the  boiler  in  a  vessel  placed  contiguous."  This  boasted  improvement  of 
the  **  separators"  consists  in  placing  a  steam  reservoir  in  a  eo\i  instead  of  a  hot 
situation !  Fffth^  **  increasing  the  intensity  of  the  ftonace,  and  oonsuminff  the 
smoke  by  means  of  a  blowing  apparatus.  For  the  efilontery  of  this  daim  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  panJlei.  SiMhf  "  cleaning  the  inner  surftMse  of  tiie 
boiler  firom  incrustation  by  a  chemical  solvent"  What!  may  none  c^  his 
M^esty's  lieges  but  Mr.  Otuney  employ  the  usual  chemical  solvents  to  dissolve 
a  well-known  substance,  wherever  they  mav  have  occasion  to  do  so  f  Expe- 
rienced] men  will  bear  us  out  in  the  observation,  that  such  processes  as  are  here 
reiinvented,  were  long  before  exploded  as  worse  than  useless.  On  this  interesting 
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point  We  an  amnnn^  infenned  by  Dr.  Lardner  (TreatUe,  p.  255),  '*  lliis 
tne^odwaa  peffeciijf  iffeeiual;  «nd  although  !(■  practical  application  was  found 
to  be  attended  with  difficulty  in  the  hands  of  common  workmen,  Mr.  Gumey 
was  persuaded  to  adhere  to  it  by  the  late  Dr.  WoUaston,  until  experience 
proved  the  impoitUnlUtf  of  getting  U  effectuaUy  performed,  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  boilers  are  commonly  used.  Mr.  Gumey  then  adopted  a 
method  of  iremovin^  it  hv  mechanical  means.  Opposite  the  mouths  of  the 
tubes,  on  the  other  side  of  the  cylinders,  are  placed  a  number  of  holes,  which,  ' 
when  ^e  boiler  is  in  use,  are  stopned  by  pieces  of  metal  screwed  into  them. 
When  Uie  tubes  require  to  be  cleaneo,  these  stoppers  are  removed,  and  an  iron 
■craper  is  introduced  through  the  holes  into  the  tubes,  which,  being  passed 
backwards  and  forwards,  removes  the  deposit"  This  extract  proves  that  Mr. 
Gumey  not  only  abandoned  his  « tubes  bent  into  peculiar  curves,'n^ut  likewise  the 
**  chemical  solvent,*'  which  constituted  his  second  and  sixth  claims.  The  eevenik 
daim  is  for  **  an  apparatus  for  regularly  supplving  the  boiler  with  water,"  wluch 
was  to  be  done  by  the  familiar  yet  explcxLea  mode  of  working  simultaneously 
by  a  connecting  rod,  two  cocks  situated  on  the  opposite  ends  of  a  water 
reservoir. 

Having  thus  waded  throi^h,  as  quickljr  as  possible,  the  materia  as  well  as  the 
mediea  of  this  ''  happy  series  of  inventions,  as  they  were  denominated  by  a 
celebrated  writer  in  the  Times  Newspaper,  it  is  natural  to  inmiire  what  became 
of  them.  Hitherto  we  have  never  met  with,  nor  ever  beam  of,  a  single  con- 
trivance of  Mr.  Gumey 's  that  was  ever  brought  into  permanent  use,  or  had  the 
slightest  effect  in  advancing  or  improving  the  art  oi  steam  locomotion.  It  is 
unquestionable  that  many  steam-canftges  were  built  under  his  orders ;  but  so 
have  many  more  been  built,  before  and  afterwards,  by  the  expenditure  of  less 
money.  We  have  seen  what  Mr.  Gumey  has  claimed  for  himself  in  his  speci- 
fications ;  that  most  of  them  were  of  too  puerile  and  absurd  a  character  to 
deserve  even  a  trial ;  and  that  the  remainder  were  notoriously  long  before  his 
time  publicly  in  use.  Surely  a  man  who  could  descend  to  sudi  gross  quackery 
woida  not  have  omitted  to  claim  something  really  beneficial  in  locomotion,  had 
he  invented  it.  The  inference  is  unavoidable, — that  Mr.  Gumey  had  no  more 
to  do  with  the  invenHon  of  steam-carria^s,  than  he  had  with  the  building  of 
St  Patd's  GatiiedraL  After  the  expenditure  of  many  thousands  of  pounds,  he 
brought  out  one  of  his  manufacture,  towards  the  close,  we  believe,  of  the  year 
1827.  We  shall  annex  a  popular  description  of  this  carriage,  whicn  is 
extracted  from  a  weekly  journal  puUished  at  that  time. 

**  The  carnage  is  constracted  for  accommodating  six  inside  and  fifteen  outside 
passengers,  independently  of  the  guide,  who  b  tSao  the  engineer.  In  front  of 
the  coach  is  a  very  capacious  boot,  while  behind,  that  which  assumes  the 
appearance  of  a  boot^  is  the  case  for  the  boiler  and  the  fumace,  fVom  which  no 
inconvenience  is  experienced  by  the  outside  passenger,  although,  in  cold 
weather,  a  certain  degrae  of  heat  may  be  obtained,  if  required.  Tke  length  of 
tiie  vdude,  from  end  to  end,  is  15  feet,  and,  with  the  pole  and  pilot  wheels,  20 
feet  The  diameter  of  the  hind  wheels  is  5  feet ;  or  the  f^nt  wheels,  3  feet 
9  inches ;  and  of  the  pilot  wheels,  3  fbet  There  is  a  treble  perch,  by  which 
the  machinery  is  supported,  and  beneath  which  two  propellers,  in  going  up  a 
hiU,  may  be  set  in  motion,  somewhat  similar  to  the  action  of  a  horie's  legs 
under  similar  drcumstances,  which  assist  in  forcing  the  carriage  to  the  summit 
"  In  descending  a  hill,  then  is  a  break  fixed  on  the  hind  wheel,  to  increase  the 
friction ;  but,  indc^endentiy  cf  this,  the  guide  has  the  power  of  lessening  the 
force  of  the  steam  to  any  extent,  by  means  of  the  lever  at  his  right  hand,  which 
operates  npon  the  throiUe  valve,  and  by  which  he  may  stop  the  action  of  the 
steam  altogether,  and  effect  a  counter  vacuum  in  the  cylinders.  By  this  means 
also  he  regulates  tiie  rate  of  progress  on  the  road.  Tnere  is  anotner  lever  by 
which  he  can  stop  the  vehicle  inetanier,  and  in  a  moment  reverse  the  motion  en 
the  wheels,  so  as  to  prevent  accident  as  is  the  practice  witii  the  paddles  of 
steam-vesssels.  The  duty  of  tiie  guide,  who  sits  in  front,  is  to  keep  the  vehicle 
in  its  proper  course,  which  he  does  by  means  of  the  pilot  wheels  acting  upon 
thepote* 


"The  total  wa^of  thecanUgoutd  rD  tti  appafMn  fc  Mtteattd  tt  oM 
■nd  a  half  ton,  and  ila  wear  and  taar  ct  the  road,  u  compand  widi  a  awiliga 


dnwn  fay  four  honn,  ■■  oaa  ia  to  nz.  ^Hie  en^oe  hM  a  twcl*e-)ione  powei, 
but  may  In  mereued  to  ■zteen ;  the  actual  power  in  uw,  except  in  ucending 
•  liill,  a  right  hMtM. 

''  ^.  1  givca  k  nd«  vi«vr  of  the  machine  i   a  the  guide  aitd  engineer,  (o 
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whom  the  whole  mnnagemcnt  of  the  machinery  and  conduct  of  the  carriage  ii 

entnuted.  Besides  this  man,  b  guard  will  be  emplovcd,  whoEe  duW  it  irill  be 
to  look  after  the  luggage  and  passengers;  b  the  Imn^ic,  wLicb  guidei  the  pole 
uid  pilot  wheels  ;  c  the  pilot  wheels  ;  d  the  pale  ;  e  the  fure  boot,  for  luggage ; 
/the  throttle  valve  of  thE  main  ateam  pipe,  which,  by  meani  of  the  hanole,  ii 
opened  or  closed  at  pleaiure,  the  power  of  the  steam  and  the  progresa  of  the 
carriage  being  thereby  regulated,  &om  one  to  ten  or  twenty  miles  per  hour  ;  g 
the  tank  for  water,  runmng  from  end  to  end,  and  the  fiill  breadth  of  the  cut- 
riage  ;  it  will  contain  linly  gsUoni  of  water;  A  the  carriage,  painted  claret 
colour,  and  lined  with  chilh  of  the  same  hue,  capable  of  holding  six  inside  and 
twelve  outside  passengers;  i  the  hind  boot,  containing  the  boiler  and  furnace; 
it  is  encased  with  sheet  iron,  and  between  the  pipes  the  coke  and  charcosl  are 
put,  the  front  being  closed  in  the  ordinary  wav  (a«  seen  in  fig.  2),  with  an  iron 
door.  The  pipes  extend  from  tlie  cylindrical  reservoir  of  water  at  the  bottoni, 
to  the  cylindrical  chamber  for  steam  at  the  top,  forming  a  succesaion  of  licet 
•omething  like  a  horse-shoe  turned  edgeways.  The  Hleam  cnlen  the  '  separs- 
»'  through  large  pipes,  and  is  thence  conducted  to  its  proper  dealinatiun  ;  kk 
— ' —  ~  which  the  steam  is  separated  from  the  water,  the  water  descending 


and  reluning  to  the  boiler,  while  the  steam  ascends  and  is  forced  into  the  sleatn 

£ipes  of  llie  engine  ;  t  the  piunp  by  wliich  the  water  is  jumped  from  the  tank, 
y  means  of  a  fiexjhle  hose,  to  the  reservoir  communicatmg  wftli  the  boiler;  m 
the  main  steam  pipe  descending  from  the  'separators,'  and  proceeding  in  a 
direct  line  under  the  body  of  the  coach  to  (lie  '  throttle  valve,'  and  thence,  ujider 
the  tank,  to  the  cylinders;  ri  n  flues  of  the  furnace,  four  in  number  ;  o  the  perches 
of  wliich  there  ore  three,  conjoined,  to  support  the  machinery ;  p  the  cyhnden — 
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(here  u  onebetveen  each  perch;  g  valve  motiiHi,  admitting  ■learn  altematelfta 
eachnde  of  thepidoni;  r  cranks  operating  on  the  ude;  at  ihe  enda  of  the  axle 
are  ratchela  which,  as  the  ax)e  tutng  round,  catch  projecting  pieces  of  iron  on 
(ho  boim  of  the  wheels,  and  give  them  the  rotaCoiy  motion — the  hind  wheeb 
onljp  are  thai  operated  upon  ;  t  propellen,  uud  as  the  carriage  ascends  a  hill ; 
I  the  drag,  which  is  apphed  to  increase  the  friction  on  the  wheel  in  going  down 
■  hill;  this  ii  also  assisted  by  diminishing  die  preiBure  of  the  ateain,  or,  if 
necesHuy,  inverting  the  motion  of  the  wheels ;  u  the  dutch,  bj  which  the 
wheel  i>  aenl  round  ;  c  the  safety  valve,  which  r^ulates  the  proper  pressure  of 
Ihe  sleam  in  the  pipe  ;  a  the  oriGce  for  611ing  the  tank  ;  this  is  done  by  meant 
of  a  flexible  ho«  and  a  funnel,  and  occupies  but  a  few  seconds.  Fig.  2  exhibits 
a  back  view  of  the  carriage,  and  the  perches  that  snpport  the  mochiner}',  not 
here  introduced  ;  a  the  filmace  door ;  e  gauge  cock  ;  d  blow  cock  ;  c  «  iteam 
pipes ;  //  flues  to  ftmuce  ;  g  g  the  pipes  through  which  the  water  is  propelled 
mim  tin  aeparBtore  k  h  into  (Le  boiler. 

In  October,  1825,  Sir  George  Cayley,  of  Brompton,  in  Yorkshire,  obtained 
letters  patent  for  a  locomotive  apparatus  on  the  same  principle  as  Mr.  Barrj's, 
described  at  page  445,  but  somewhat  differently  applied.  An  elevation  of  this 
machine  is  given  in  the  following  cut ;  a  a  represent  a  side  view  of  the  fore  and 
hind  ninoing  wheels  of  the  carriage,  the  axletrees  of  which  are  made  fast  to  the 
inclined  ends  of  the  waggon  box  b;  each  of  the  two  pair  ^  wheels  have  deep 
grooves  c  c  in  their  penpheriea,  and  into  theee  a  stout  endless  chain  dd  is 
paMcd  around,  so  as  to  connect  the  fore  and  hind  wheels  together  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  carriage.  To  show  tlie  groove  c,  one  of  the  wheels  it  represented 
with  one  ot  the  side  flanges  removed.  Each  link  of  the  chain  carries  two  pei^ 
pendicular  arms,  which  serve  as  the  carrier  or  bearings  to  a  small  roller  e  e, 
which  revolves  at  rivht  angles  to  the  running  wheels.  These  rollers,  which 
form  a  continuous  series  on  both  sides  of  the  carriage,  come  successively  in  con- 
tact with  the  ground  sa  the  machine  is  moved  in  its  course,  and  step  over  the 
obstacles  that  may  Ua  in  their  path.     But  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  rollera 


alighting  on  a  prominent  stone,  which  might  cause  an  injurious  strain  upon  lli« 
machine,  a  solid  wheel  or  roller/is  fixed  midway  between  Ihe  wheels  on  eacb 
side  of  the  carriage,  which  receive  and  are  capable  of  sustaining  the  pressure. 
In  order  that  the  carrioge  may  be  moved  sideways,  the  roller*  ore  placed  at 
ri^t  angles  with  the  running  wheels. 

The  patentee  has  introduced  inlohipspecificalion  srme  ingenious  contrivance* 
far  keeping  the  wheels  in  a  Ktraifhi  pHih  iipcm  uiilcvd  surfaces ;  but  as  these 
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tt  rufet  the  reader  to 


do  not  posiMs  a  very  practical  character,  i 
fication  for  the  particuWi  of  them. 

In  llie  early  part  of  thin  article  are  given  Mine  plana  for  the  employmeot  of 

toothed  racLj  to  railways,  to  enable  a  carriage,  provided  with  a  toothed  wheel, 
taking  into  tlie  teeth  of  the  ruck,  lo  obtajn  Bufiicient  rcnatance  to  aacead 
steep  inclined  planei :  but  the  fanner  were  subject  to  the  diaadvantage  of  a 
atroin  or  twist,  the  rock  in  tliem  being  placed  on  one  tide  of  the  way.  To 
obviate  this  defect  appears  to  have  been  the  object  of  Mr.  Joaiah  EaatoD,  who 
took  out  a  patent,  dated  the  13th  October,  182S,  for  "certain  impiovementi  in 
locomotive  or  steam  caniages,  and  also  in  the  manner  of  constructing  the  roads 
or  ways  for  the  same  to  travel  on,"  The  following  brief  description  of  this 
isventiuu  is  given  in  tlie  Loudon  Joanutl  of  Arli,  Vol.  XI.: — "Theac  improve' 
meoti  cousist,  fiiat,  in  forming  a  line  of  rood,  with  a  raised  part  aiong  the 
middle,  upon  which  a  rack,  or  tootlied  bar  of  iron  ia  placed ;  and  secondly,  in 
ddaptiiig  a  toothed  wheel  to  the  steam  carriage,  whjcli  shall  take  into  the  said 
nek,  and  beiDg  actuated  by  the  rotator]'  powerof  the  steam-engine,  shall  thereby 
cause  the  carnage  to  be  impcUed  fomurd  upon  the  line  of  railroad,  and  the 
tmms  or  other  waggons  oRer  it." 

In  tiiu  subjoined  cuta,  1''^.  1  exhibita  a 
the  end  view  of  a  waggon  upon  it.  Fig.  2  ia  a  aide 
elevation  of  tlie  same,  ihowmg  the  manner  in  which 
the  carriage  is  driven ;  a  a  is  the  road  fonned  of 
inasoniT,  Uie  parta  b  b,  on  which  the  ii. lining  wheels 
travel,  being  on  a  lower  plane  than  the  conliol  port 
c  of  the  ro^  whiireoii  ^e  rack  d  is  aituutcd.  The 
■team-engine,  and  other  machinery  apperl.iining  to 
the  locomotive,  ore  constructed  in  tlie  ubuoI  -,vuy ; 
the  onljr  novelty  in  the  earriage  is  the  toothed 
wheel  e,  which  takes  into  the  rack  d,  liicd  along  the 
centre  of  the  road;  and  this  toothed  wheel  being 
made  lo  turn  through  the  agency  of  a  train  of 
wheel*  actuated  by  Uie  alcoin-engine,  tlie  carriage 
b  thereby  propelled,  and  the  wag^na  drawn  alter 
it.     In  order  to  keeji  the  carriag.  \  in  their  track 

rn  the  road,  two  guide  rollers //are  placed  under 
carriage,  which  run  against  the  side  of  the 
central  ril^  and  this  prevents  them  from  moving 
out  of  their  < 


ectioQ  of  the  railroad,  with 
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The  chief  resistance  to  the  motion  of  carriages  upon  railways  arising,  as  has 
before  been  explained,  from  the  friction  of  the  axles,  many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  reduce  it,  by  the  introduction  of  anti-friction  rollers,  variously  disposed, 
the  design  being  to  convert  the  rubbing,  or  sliding,  into  a  rolling  action  :  but 
the  generality  of  the  contrivances  for  this  purpose  have  had  no  other  con- 
sequence than  the  removal  of  the  friction  from  one  part  to  another,  and  of  weak- 
ennig  or  encumbering  the  general  structure  by  an  unnecessaiy  multiplicity  of 
parts.  How  far  these  observations  may  apply  to  the  invention  of  Mr.  Brandreth, 
of  Liverpool,  patented  in  November  1825,  we  will  leave  the  reader  to  consider. 
Fig,  1  exhibits  a  side  elevation,  and  Fig,  2  an  end  elevation,  of  a  railway 


FigA. 


Fig.  2. 


waggon,  to  which  Mr.  Brandreth  s  patent  is  applied,  a  a  ai*e  the  axes  of  the 
running  wheels  h  b,  turning  in  bushes,  and  suspended  in  an  angular  iron 
framing  cc ;  at  d  is  another  axL«)  above,  carrying  near  its  extremities  anti- 
friction rollers  e «,  the  peripheries  of  which  roll  in  contact  with  a  grooved 
bearing  on  the  lower  axis,  by  the  revolving  motion  of  the  latter.  The  drawingi 
F^g.  1.  is  intended  to  show  a  coal  waggon,  divided  into  two  receptacles,  and  con- 
nected together  by  a  hinge  ioint.  rtiev  are  provided  with  loose  bottoms,  so 
that  when  they  are  brought  on  to  the  stage,  whereon  or  through  which 
the  coals  are  shot,  they  may  be  readily  discharged  by  the  withdrawal  of 
a  bolt. 

In  November  1825,  Messrs.  John  and  Samuel  Seaward,  of  the  City  Canal, 
London,  obtained  a  patent  under  which  their  claim  was  for  *'  the  propelling 
locomotive  engines,  vehicles,  and  other  carriages,  by  means  of  a  wheel  or 
wheels  connect^  either  by  a  swinging  frame  or  frames  to  the  crank  shaft  of  a 
steam-engine,  or  other  moving  power,  or  working  in  circular  grooves,  so  that  it, 
or  they,  may  rise  or  fall,  to  connect  themselves  to  the  roughness  or  unevenness 
of  the  ground,  but  supporting  no  part  of  the  weight  of  the  said  engine,  such 
weight  being  entirely  supported  upon  separate  wheels." 

A  locomotive  engine  at  a  was  placed  on  two  pair  of  wheels  b;  c  is  the  crank 
shaft  of  a  steam-engine  vrithin  the  body  of  tne  machine;  to  the  shaft  c  is 
attached  the  swinging  frame  d,  with  a  propeller  e  turning  on  its  axis  g,  at  tlie 
vibrating  end  of  the  swinging  frame.  The  steam-engine,  was  upon  the  springs 
/,  so  that  the  machine  mi^ht  travel  upon  rough  roads. 

The  extraordinary  friction  and  resistance  between  the  flanges  of  che  wheels 
of  a  locomotive  engine,  and  the  edges  of  the  rails,  in  passing  round  curves, 
unless  the  radii  be  very  considerable,  struck  forcibly  the  attention  of  Mr.  Robert 
Stephenson,  who  succeeded  in  devising  a  very  ingenious  mode  of  obviating  it, 
which  he  patented  on  the  23d  of  January,  1826.  The  following  description  of 
it  is  extracted  from  the  Register  of  Arts  : — "  Instead  of  two  wheels,  fixed  as 
usual  to  the  extremities  of  one  axletree,  Mr.  Stephonson*s  plan  is  to  have  ft 
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separate  axletree  to  e*idi  wheel,  so  that  they  niay  revolve  independently,  and  at 
difTerent  velocities,  as  circumstances  may  require.    The  outer  wheels  of  a  four- 


wheeled  carriage  (or  those  which  are  on  the  longest  of  two  curved  parallel 
lines)  will  therefore  he  at  liberty  to  run  faster  than  those  on  the  inner  side  (or 
on  the  shortest  line),  tliercby  preventing  that  sliding  motion,  and  its  destructive 
effects,  when  passing  round  curves,  which,  on  extensive  lines  of  road,  are  gene- 
rally found  unavoidable. 

Mr.  Stephenson's  improvements  in  axles  likewise  embrace  another  object  of 
more  momentous  importance,  that  of  providing  a  remedy  for  the  uneoual  strain 
to  which  a  carriage  is  subjected  in  passing  over  those  parts  of  a  railway  that 


Fig.l. 


lie  hollow,  or  below  the  level  of  the  contiguous  parts,  owin^  to  the  slccpersf  or 
other  supports  having  sunk  or  given  way,  wluch  causes  the  carriage  and  its 
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load  sometimes  to  rest  upon  three  wheels  instead  of  four,  producing  undue 
strains  or  fractures,  and  at  other  times  causing  the  carriage  to  pass  off  Uie  rails^ 
To  provide  against  these  circumstances,  the  axletree  of  each  wheel  turns  in  a 
fixed  hearing,  which  is  holted  to  the  frame  of  a  carriage :  this  hearing,  instead 
of  having  a  circular  aperture  for  the  axle  to  turn  in,  has  a  lon^  vertical  slot,  in 
which  the  axle  can  rise  up  and  down,  as  may  suit  the  undulations  or  imperfect 
tions  of  the  line  of  rail.  This,  however,  could  not  take  place,  unless  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  axletree  moved  upon  a  universal  joint,  which  Mr.  Stepnenson 
has  adopted,  giving  tKe  preference  to  the  hall  and  socket  for  that  purpose,  on 
account  of  its  strength  and  simplicity.  Fig.  1  exhihits  a  plan  of  a  carriage- 
fimme,  with  its  wheels  and  axletrees ;  and  Itg,  2  a  side  elevation  or  section,  as 
seen  from  the  interior  of  the  frame.  Similar  letters  of  reference  in  each  figure 
indicate  corresponding  parts :  a  a  shows  the  frame  of  the  carriage ;  be  he  the 
four  tapered  ajuetrees,  having  at  the  small  end  of  each  a  glohular  knoh,  revolving 
in  a  hollow  spherical  socket,  as  seen  aieeee.  In  Fig,  2  the  hearings  //  are 
shown  holted  to  the  carriage-frame  a  ;  at  g,  the  axletree  is  seen  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  hearing ;  and  at  /i,  the  axletree  is  shown  to  have  fallen  down  the 
slot,  allowing  the  wheel  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  sunken  part  of  the  rail  t. 

In  tills  last  contrivance  the  wheel  alone  is  supported,  ana  the  carriage  has 
still  to  sustain  the  imequal  pressure,  owing  to  its  resting  upon  three  wheels. 
The  chief  advantage  that  results  from  it,  is  in  keeping  the  wheel  always  on  the 
rail ;  hecause,  if  the  hollow  was  so  great  as  to  allow  the  flanch  to  nse  ahove 
the  surface  of  tlie  rcul,  the  carriage  might  in  its  progress  he  thrown  over,  pro- 
ducing very  serious  consequences.  An  accident  of  Uiis  kind  recently  occurred 
to  the  new  locomotive  carriage  of  Messrs.  Braithwaite  and  Ericsson  (the 
**  William  the  Fourth  "),  on  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  railways  hy  wliich 
it  was  very  nearly  thrown  down  a  deep  precipice ;  proving  the  necessity  of  some 
contrivance  to  effect  the  ohject  aimed  at  hy  Mr.  Stephenson's  arrane^ement 

A  plan  for  crossing  over  rivers  and  valleys,  was  patented  in  March,  1826,  hy 
Mr.  Ivobert  Midgeley,  of  Hosforth,  near  Leeds.  The  specification  does  not 
explain  the  arrangement  designed  very  clearly,  and  there  are  no  drawings  to 
assist  the  understanding ;  hut  as  far  as  we  do  comprehend  it,  it  hears  a  close 
analogy  to  a  plan  puhbcly  proposed  many  years  pnor,  and  much  talked  of  at 
the  time,  for  crossing  the  nver  Thames,  near  to  the  site  of  the  present  South- 
wark  hridce.  The  patentee's  proposition,  we  understand  to  be  this: — An 
elevated  platform  or  car,  surrounded  with  railing,  supported  upon  legs,  and 
strongly  braced  in  diagonal  directions  is  to  be  constructed.  This  lofty  car  is  to 
be  provided  with  wheels  underneath,  which  are  to  run  in  a  double  railway  laid  in 
the  bed  of  the  river,  or  on  the  surface  of  a  valley,  for  the  transportation  of 

riengers  and  goods :  thus  constituting  a  sort  of  travelling  bridge,  which  is  to 
drawn  across  by  a  rope  or  chain  affixed  to  the  opposite  shores,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  offer  no  obstruction  to  craft.  It  is  to  oe  worked  hy  a  windlass, 
either  on  shore,  or  on  board. 

By  another  modification,  it  is  proposed  that  the  railway  shall  have  a  toothed 
rack,  into  which  a  pinion  on  the  framing  of  the  macmne  is  to  take,  and  be 
worked  by  a  suitable  power  on  board  the  machine.  The  top  of  the  machine  is 
to  correspond  with  the  level  of  the  landing  places ;  and  in  order  that  this 
machine  may  not  be  obstructed  in  its  passage,  oy  the  gathering  of  weeds,  mud, 
and  other  tmngs  upon  the  railway,  a  kind  of  plough  is  placed  in  front,  which  is 
designed  to  cut  them  through,  or  turn  them  aside  as  it  proceeds. 

A  successfy  attempt  to  employ  kites,  acted  upon  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  to 
move  carriages,  was  made  by  Messrs.  Viney  and  Pocock,  in  1826,  when  those 
gentiemen  proceeded  from  firistol  to  London  in  a  light  kind  of  pha*eton,  pro- 
pelled in  that  manner ;  and  for  which  invention  they  obtained  fetters  patent, 
dated  the  18th  October,  1826.  The  details  of  this  invention  are  given  under 
the  head  Carriages,  at  pa^e  323  rf  the  first  volume  of  this  work.  Several 
modes  of  employing  atmospheric  air,  by  condensing  its  natural  volume,  and 
causing  its  subsequent  expansion  in  a  cylinder  to  move  a  piston,  and  thereby 

five  the  propulsive  effect  to  a  cairiage,  have  been  proposed,  which  we  shaU 
ereafter  oriefly  describe. 
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fn  1826,  Mr.  Samuel  Brown  applied  hi*  gM-TBCUiim  engine  to  the  propul- 
son  of  a  cBitiage,  which  we  aw  infonned  wai  effectively  worked  along  the 
nublk  roadi;  and  that  it  even  ascended  the  vety  iteep  acclivity  of  Shooter's 
Hill,  in  Kent,  to  the  aitoniihment  of  numerous  spectator.  The  expense  of 
wotiing  this  machine  is,  however,  said  far  to  exceed  that  of  steam;  and  con- 
KqDcnUjF  this  circumstance  will  form  a  barrier  to  its  introduction,  until  its 
■Dgenimis  inventor  shall  succeed  in  removing  it  by  devising  a  more  economical 
mode  of  operating. 


Ans 


rangen 


It  for  a  locomotive  a 


a  patented  in  Dwember  1826, 


by  Mr.  Frederick  Andrews,  of  Stamford  Rivera,  in  Essex  ;  the  peculiarities  in 
which  consist,  fint,  in  employing  a  single  ateering  wheel  in  fVont  of  the  car- 
riage, the  axis  of  which  revokes  in  two  lateral  han  of  a  framing  that  connects 
it  to  the  axletree  of  the  fore  wheels,  and  thereby  turns  the  latter  with  iL  To 
give  effect  to  this  steering  wheel,  the  framing  is  designed  to  carry  lu^age,  or 
other  sufficiently  heavy  article.  Another  arrangement  of  the  inventor's,  con- 
sisted in  employing  a  pair  of  engine*  working;  upon  pivots  or  trunnions,  »o  thnt 
by  their  vibrations  the  piston  rods  might  be  directiv  connected  to  the  throw*  of 
the  crank,  and  sdspt  their  inclinaliDn*  to  the  varied  motion  of  the  latter.  The 
other  arrangements  wilt  ba  easiest  undentood  by  reference  to  the  annexed  out. 
a  shows  a  vertical  section  of  a 
cylindrical  holler ;  e  is  the  tiir- 
nace,  the  heated  matter*  &om 
which  paas  longitudinally  un- 
der the  boiler,  and  then  return 
to  tht  front  through  a  central 
4ue  b,  before  it  enter*  the 
chimney,  not  shown.  Trans- 
Tetsely  through  the  centre  of 
the  boiler  there  is  a  tubular 
passage,  open  at  each  end, 
through  which  the  oxii  of  the 
wheeti  ^  J   paises,    sufficient 

r«  being  made  in  that  tithe 
ihe  cranked  portions //of 
the  axis  also  to  pais  through. 
The  pilton  rod*  being  con- 
nected (o  the  throw*  of  the 
crank,  it  of  course  causes  ihem 

to  revolve,  and  with  tlieni  the  trhccia  Vf  which  tlw  carriage  is  nropellnL 
The  bailer  is  suspended  by  stout  iron  arms  to  a  frame  above,  nhich  forms  ■ 
part  of  the  general  frame,  and  is  supported  upon  spring* ;  the  fUniace  c  »  Fti*- 
pended  to  the  boiler  by  straps,  ihc  siaea  of  which  are  lined  by  a  *eries  of  hori- 
zontal tubes,  in  connexion  with  the  boiler,  which  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
intercepting  lateral  radiation,  and  of  assisting  m  the  generation  of  vapour. 
Although  some  of  theae  arrangements  may  he  without  oractical  advantage, 
ih^  mark  a  considerable  degree  of  ingenuity  in  a  genUeman  residing  in  a 
retired  part  of  the  country.  It  will  be  observed  that  it  was  not  until  alter  the 
sealing  of  this  patent  that  Mr.  Gumey  fell  upon  using  his  pilot  wheels  and 
trunnion  engine*. 

Amongst  those  individual*  who  were  taught  to  believe  that  the  adhesion  of 
plain  wheels  to  the  surface  of  the  common  rood,  was  iniufficient  to  propel  a 
locomotive  carriage,  wa*  Mr.  Jame*  Neville,  an  engineer  of  Shad  Thunea, 
London,  who  took  out  a  patent  on  the  ISth  January,  1827,  for  a  "  new-hiventeU 
improved  cairiage,"  to  be  worked  by  *teain ;  the  chief  object  of  which  appeati 
tu  have  been  to  provide  wheels  adapted  to  take  a  firm  bold  of  the  ground  He 
proposed  to  make  each  of  the  spokes  of  the  wheels  by  means  of  two  rods  of 
iron,  coming  nearly  together  at  the  nave,  but  diverging  considerahly  apart  to 
their  other  ends,  where  they  were  fafltened  to  an  iron  felly-ring  of  the  breadth 
of  the  tire ;  and  this  tire  was  to  be  bo  provided  with  numerous  pointed  studs, 
shotit  half  an  inch  long,  as  to  slick  it  into  the  ground  to  prevent  the  wheel  from 
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ftb'ppine  xx>imd.  A  second  method  devised  by  the  patentees,  of  preventing  thie 
eiiect,  has,  we  believei  heen  patented  more  than  once.  This  is  to  fasten  upon 
tlie  tire  a  series  of  flat  springing  plates,  each  of  them  forming  a  tangent  to  the 
circumference :  so  that,  as  the  wheels  roll  forward,  each  plate  sh^l  be  bent 
against  the  tire,  and  recover  its  tangential  position  as  it  leaves  the  grpund  in  ita 
revolution.  By  tliis  arrangement  it  was  considered,  that  if  there  was  any 
disposition  to  slip,  the  increased  bearing  surface  of  the  plate,  and  the  resistance 
of  its  fartliest  cage,  would  infallibly  prevent  it.  Mr.  Neville  does  not  explain 
how  he  would  prevent  the  road-stuff  from  getting  between  the  plates  ana  the 
tire,  and  forcing  tliem  off  the  latter,  or  at  the  least  bending  them  so  as  to  change 
the  circular  periphery  into  an  irregular  polygon. 

For  propelling  the  carriage,  Mr.  Neville  proposes  to  use  an  horizontal  vibrating 
cylinder,  to  give  motion  direct  to  the  crank  axis,  by  means  of  the  compound 
motion  of  the  piston  rod,  as  invented  by  Trevitliick  ;  the  motion  to  the  running 
wheels  to  be  communicated  tlirough  geer  of  different  velocities;  the  boiler 
and  blowing  apparatus  to  be  according  to  former  patents  of  1823  ajid  1826. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  entirely  to  prevent  the  sinking  of  certain  parts  of  a 
railroad,  so  as  to  cause  by  such  inequalitv  of  level  the  carriages  travelling  upon 
it  occasionally  to  bear  upon  only  three  wneels,  rendering  them  thereby  liable  to 
severe  strains,  and  sometimes  to  breakage,  as  well  as  flying  off  the  rails.  At 
page  477,  we  have  described  Mr.  Stevenson's  axletrees  designed  to  remedy  this 
evu,  and  we  have  now  to  notice  a  patent  granted  to  Mr.  William  Chapman,  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  for  a  similar  object,  and  dated  the  14th  of  August,  1827. 
The  improvements  for  this  purpose  are  performed  by  detaching  the  axles  from 
the  bottom  of  the  waggon,  and  connecting  them  together  at  the  same  distance 
from  each  other  as  before,  by  two  bars  of  wood  or  iron  of  that  length,  fixed  on 
the  turned  parts  near  the  wheels  which  bars  have  cavities  at  each  end,  opening 
downwards,  properly  fitted  for  the  revolution  of  the  axles,  and  extending  below 
them  a  sufficient  distance  to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  a  greasing  apparatus, 
tliat  will  presently  be  described :  these  bars  may  be  made  elastic,  so  as  to  have 
the  effect  of  springs,  if  this  be  preferred.  The  waggon  is  supported  above  these 
bars  by  a  gudgeon  or  axle  that  passes  across  the  middle  of  its  bottom  under- 
neath, and  rests  on  the  middles  of  the  two  bars.  This  gudgeon  is  fastened  to 
the  side  pieces  of  the  frame-work  of  the  waggon's  bottom  by  staples  at  each 
end,  while  it  is  secured  to  the  bars  by  sockets  or  joints,  that  admit  of  motion  in 
a  vertical,  but  preclude  it  in  a  horizontal  direction  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  ver- 
tical bolts  descend  from  the  waggon's  bottom  frame,  below  their  sustaining  bars, 
near  ends,  and  outside  them,  so  as  to  enclose  and  secure  them  better  ftrom 
lateral  motion,  in  passing  round  curvatures  in  the  rails,  admitting  them  at  the 
same  time  to  move  up  and  down  with  facility.  To  strengthen  the  lower  frame 
of  the  waggon,  and  give  more  support  to  its  extremities,  upright  bars  are  fixed 
directly  over  the  central  gudgeon  at  each  of  its  sides,  from  the  tops  of  which 
diagonal  rods  descend  obUquely  in  opposite  directions  to  the  terminations  of  the 
side  pieces  of  the  frame. 

By  this  arrangement  of  parts  all  resistance  to  the  vertical  motion  of  tlie 
wheels  is  removed,  by  the  flexibility  of  the  joints  of  this  secondarv  frame 
beneath  the  waggon,  so  that  the  load  will  be  supported  equally  by  each  of  the 
wheels  when  not  exceeding  the  usual  number  of  four,  in  any  inequality  of  the 
level  of  the  rails  that  is  not  beyond  all  bounds ;  though  should  six  or  more 
wheels  be  employed  with  one  waggon,  a  more  complicated  frame-work  would 
be  necessary  to  produce  the  same  equalitj^  of  support. 

The  greasing  apparatus  before  mentioned,  that  is  directed  to  be  placed 
beneath  the  revolving  parts  of  tlie  axles,  consists  of  a  horizontal  balance,  lever- 
jointed  at  its  centre  of  motion  to  the  middle  of  one  of  the  descending  sides  of 
the  axle  beds  at  the  ends  of  the  sustaining  bars,  the  outward  arm  uf  whicli  lever 
has  a  sliding  weight  attached  to  it,  the  shifting  of  which  farther  from  or  nearer 
to  the  centre,  regulates  the  degree  of  pressure  with  which  the  other  ann  is 
forced  up  against  Uie  under  part  of  the  axle ;  above  this  latter  arm  a  piece  of 
metal  is  placed,  that  is  excavated  at  its  upper  surface  so  as  to  fit  the  lower  part 
of  the  axle,  and  has  projecting  parts  at  its  ends  that  slide  up  and  down  in 
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grooves  at  the  aides  of  the  lower  part  of  the  axle,  and  has  prqjecting  parts  al 
its  ends  that  slide  up  and  down  in  grooves  at  the  side  of  the  icmer  purts  of  the 
axle  hends,  which  retain  it  in  its  place  while  being  pressed  upwards  by  the  means 
mentioned ;  and  a  double  piece  of  woollen  cloth,  or  other  substance  proper  for 
holding  grease  or  oil,  and  well  saturated  with  either,  being  placed  between  this 
last  mentioned  piece  of  metal,  and  the  lower  side  of  the  axle,  the  pressure 
caused  by  the  weight  on  the  opposite  arm  of  the  lever  will  make  it  closely 
apply  to  the  axle,  so  as  to  keep  the  latter  constantly  well  greased,  independent 
of  any  micute  care  of  the  attendants. 

A  spring  may  also  be  used  similarly  to  the  weight  mentioned,  for  pressing  the 
bollow  metal  piece  towards  the  axle  in  the  latter  apparatus ;  that  which  the 
patentee  recommends  for  this  purnose,  is  a  flat  thin  lamma  of  steel,  placed  hori- 
xontally  through  apertures  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  axle  beds  in  the  sustaining 
bars,  so  as  to  press  against  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  metal  piece  with  a  forces 
that  is  reffulated  by  a  screw,  which  passes  upwards  against  one  of  its  ends 
through  a  hole  underneath  the  apertures  in  which  this  latter  is  insertecL 

Amongst  the  singular  propositions  fot  producing  a  locomotive  action,  was 
that  invented  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Holland,  for  which  he  took  out  a  patent,  dated  the 
19th  December,  1827.  The  invention  consists  in  the  application  of  an  arrange- 
ment of  levers,  similar  to  that  commo^  known  by  the  name  of  hzy^ongSf  for 
the  purpose  of  propelling  carriages.  The  objects  appear  to  be,  to  derive  from 
the  reciprocating  motion  of  a  shoit  lever  a  considerahle  degree  of  speed,  and 
to  obtain  an  abutment,  against  which  the  propellers  should  act  horizontally,  in 
the  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  carriage,  instead  of  obliquely  to  that  motion, 
as  is  tibe  case  when  cairliiges  are  impeded  by  levers  striking  the  earth.  The  draw- 
ings attached  to  the  specification  seem  designed  rather  to  explain  the  principle, 
than  to  represent  what  the  patentee  would  deem  an  eligible  form  of  its  applicatioiu 
(See  next  page.)  a  is  one  of  the  main  wheds  of  the  carriage;  attached  to  the 
axle  is  a  Ion?  guide-rod  b  b,  extending  before  and  behind,  and  passing  through 
holes  in  the  blocks  c  c,  placed  over  the  beds  of  the  propelling  wheels  dd;  ee 
are  double  palls,  acting  against  two  sets  of  ratchet  wheels  on  the  boxes  of  dd; 
y/  standaras  attaehea  to  the  beds  or  axles  Of  dd,  and  serving  to  place  thera 
in  any  required  position,  by  means  of  the  wheek  attached  to  them;  gg  a 
aeries  of  expanding  levers,  the  central  pair  playing  upon  the  main  axle; 
h  h  a  pair  of  longer  bars,  connected  with  the  two  bars  g  g,  at  their  lower 
ends,  and  with  eacn  other,  at  the  upper  ends,  by  a  bar,  shown  by  dots,  between 
two  uprights ;  the  ftilcrum  /,  a  lever  connected  by  a  rope  m,  with  a  counter- 
weight, supported  by  two  short  bars  o  o,  suspended  from  the  lower  bars  gg;  p 
a  flv-wheel,  connected  with  the  upper  extremities  of  the  bars  h  h,  which  rise 
and  fall  in  grooves,  in  the  upright  post  q,  the  fly  serving  to  equalize  the  motion ; 
r  the  platform  or  carriage. 

The  action  is  as  follows : — Suppose  the  apparatus  in  the  position  shown  in 
the  engravixkg ;  allow  the  weight  n  to  descend,  and  the  levers  gg  will  collapse; 
but  as  the  wheels  d  d  can  only  revolve  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  on  account 
of  the  palls  e  e,  the  wheel  d  1  will  remain  stationary,  and  the  wheel  d,  and  the 
main  wheel  a,  will  be  drawn  towards  dl.  On  ridsing  the  weight,  the  levers  g  g 
will  be  extended,  and  a  2  now  becoming  stationary,  the  centre  wheel  a  and  d  I 
will  be  pushed  forward  from  d  2. 

Two  davs  after  the  last-mentioned  contrivance  obtained  the  privilege  of  the 
Great  Seal,  Dr.  Harland,  of  Scarborough,  also  passed  a^  patent  for  what  may 
be  denominated  a  steam  phaeton,  from  the  figure  of  tae  carriage  given  hi 
the  specification,  of  which  the  engraving  on  page  483,  is  a  sufhcient 
resemolance. 

"  The  improvements  contemplated  by  Dr.  Hariand,  are  stated,  in  his  specifi- 
cation, to  consist,  first,  in  the  construction  of  a  boiler,  bv  which  a  very  lai^ 
surface  of  the  fnre  and  flue  will  be  placed  in  contact  with  the  water,  for  we 
rapid  production  of  steam ;  secondly,  in  the  employment  of  a  condenser,  which, 
by  its  extensive  surface,  shall  condense  the  steam  by  the  influence  of  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  thirdly,  in  a  mode  of  fixing  the  working  cylinder,  without  allowing  U 
to  vibrate  in  hollow  arms  or  trunnions. 
VOL.  II.  3'r 


a  a  repTCMnts  the  bed  of  the 
to  double  cylindew,  " 


of  two 

Aet  b2  containing  another  double  c^Under. 


curUge ;  6  I  and  6  2  th«  bulei,  eomposed 
line  the  fire-grate  and  uh-pit,  and  the  cylin' 
cylinder;  lo  that  there  are,  in  &ct,  three 
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double  cylinders,  each  ftdl  of  water,  and  commanicatiiig  with  the  reienoir  and 
■team  cluinber  c,  which  mint  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  keep  the  boileia  mip- 


plied  duri 
cHiiimey ; 


g  the  period  of  one  siKge,  so  that  the;  be  alwaya  full :  d  is  th* 
\  a  daniper,  by  wliich  ihc  bdlei  6  2  lusy  oceaaioBuly  be  withdrawii 
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in  part  from  the  action  of  the  fire ;  /  ia  a  Hplierical  vessel  on  the  top  of  the 
reservoir,  the  ohject  of  which  is  to  prevent  the  water  thrown  up  with  the  steam 
being  driven  with  the  steam  into  the  pipe  g^  which  conveys  it  to  the  working 
cylinder  h ;  this  cylinder  is  secured  liorizontally  to  the  bed  of  the  carriage, 
and  having  guides  extending  from  end  to  end,  in  which  side-rods,  attached  to 
the  cross  on  the  piston  rod,  move,  and  carry  with  them  the  connecting  rod 
it,  which  turns  the  crank  /;  this  crank  has  on  its  axis  a  toothed  wheel  m,  and 
revolves  on  bearings  placed  on  the  bed  of  the  carriage.  The  carriage  receives 
its  impulse  from  the  engine  upon  the  hind  wheels ;  the  axis  of  these  carry  small 
tooth-wheels  n,  which  gearing  into  m,  receive  their  motion,  and  thereby  turn, 
round  the  running  wheels.  Arrangements  are  made  by  the  patentee  for  throw- 
ing the  toothed-wheels  m  and  n  out  of  gear,  and  bringing  into  operation  another 
pair  of  wheels  on  the  same  axles,  when  additional  power  is  wanted ;  but  the 
apparatus  for  this  purpose  is  not  brought  into  view  in  the  engraving,  to  prevent 
confusion.  At  o  is  an  eduction  pipe,  leading  to  a  series  of  tubes  p^  which  are 
denominated  the  condensing  chambers,  and  may  be  used,  either  alone  or  in 
conjunction  with  water,  to  condense  the  steam  on  leaving  the  cylinder ;  9,  is  a 
pipe  for  conducting  the  hot  water  and  uncondensed  steam  into  a  globular 
vessel  r,  connected  with  an  additional  series  of  condensing  pipes  <,  of  an  annu- 
lar form,  and  connected  with  each  other  by  short  pipes ;  ^  is  a  pipe  for  return- 
ing the  condensed  water  from  r  to  the  boiler,  bv  the  aid  of  a  small  force  pum)>j 
V  IS  a  forked  rod  attached  to  the  steering  wheel  x,  and  descending  into  holes  in 
the  arms  of  the  fore  wheels,  and  having  liberty  to  move  up  and  down,  according 
with  the  inequalities  of  the  road ;  the  vertical  standard,  upon  which  the  upper 
steering  wheel  x  is  fixed,  also  forms  the  centre  of  motion  to  the  arms  of  the  mre 
wheelsy  and  is  thereby  made  to  direct  them  in  their  course. 

*'  The  advantages  contemplated  by  Dr.  Uarland  in  these  arrangements,  will, 
we  fear,  not  be  realised.  In  the  construction  of  the  boiler,  there  is  nothing 
upon  which  we  can  congratulate  liim.  The  attempt  to  condense  the  steam  has 
been  long  since  abandoned  by  those  who  have  haa  the  most  experience  on  the 
subject;  it  is  evidently  impracticable  to  carry  sufficient  water  to  eflTect  even  a 
tolerable  condensation ;  the  conducting  power  of  the  air  is  much  too  slow  for 
tlie  abstraction  of  the  heat,  and  it  should  be  considered  that  the  air  which  ia 
liberated  hma.  the  boiling  water,  would  require  a  pump  to  draw  it  off,  which 
would  add  complexity  to  the  machinery.  With  regard  to  the  mode  of  fixing 
tlie  cylinder,  it  differs  but  Uttle  from  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Gumey.  The  mode 
of  communicating  the  power  to  the  wheels  is  extremeW  defective,  for  it  will  be 
observed,  that  the  drivnia  toothed-wheels  m  are  (in  effect)  mounted  upon  the 
iqirings  of  the  carriage,  aoove  the  driven  toothed-wheels  n,  by  which  means  they 
will  be  continually  Uable  to  be  tlirown  out  of  gear  by  the  motion  of  the  car- 
riage, and  the  teeth  will  be  liable  to  break  from  the  same  cause." 

Pursuing  our  narration  chronologically,  we  must  now  draw  the  reader's  atten- 
tion to  the  labours  of  Mr.  Walter  Hancock,  who  commenced  his  career  of  con- 
structing; locomotive  carriages  about  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Gumey ;  but  whose 
mechanical  arrangements  possess  far  more  originality  and  genuine  merit,  and 
have,  in  consequence,  been  attended  with  greater  success.  It  was  at  this  period^ 
(1827)  that  Mr.  Hancock  took  out  his  first  patent,  which  was  for  a  lieht  high- 
pressur^  boiler,  designed  for  locomotive  purposes ;  the  description  of  this  we 
shall,  however,  defer^  until  we  have  made  a  retrospect  of  his  previous  labours. 

This  gentleman,  we  are  informed,  began  his  experiments  m  the  year  1824, 
with  an  engine  of  his  own  invention,  and  of  a  very  singular  construction ;  but 
which  he  imagined  was  peculiarly  suitable  for  locomotive  purposes.  The  engine 
had  neither  cylinder  nor  piston,  but  consisted  of  two  flexible  bags,  made  of  his 
brother's  patent  artificial  leather^  composed  of  caoutchouc,  combined  with  several 
layers  of  linen.  Communications,  by  means  of  a  four-way  cock,  admitted  the 
steam  alternately  into  these  bags,  which  being  attached  to  a  suitable  frame  with 
a  slide  motion,  the  alternate  filling  and  exhausting  took  place,  and  the  recipro- 
cation produced  by  their  expansion  and  contraction  was  communicated  to  a 
crank,  which  converted  it  into  circular  motion.  The  caoutchouc  was  found 
to  answer  for  a  short  time,  but  the  heat  soon  rendered  the  bags  permeable,  and 
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of  cotme  the  ensine  useless.  Haring  satisfied  bis  mind  tbat  caoutchouc  could 
not  be  efficacious! V  employed  in  this  way,  be  resorted  to  cylinden  of  the  ordinaiy 
metallic  kind,  ana  in  a  short  time  had  completed  a  model  therewith  of  a  steam- 
carriage,  which  was  tried  on  the  public  road.  The  indications  of  success  which 
this  model  gave,  decidedly  convmced  him  of  the  feasibiUty  of  the  project  of 
iteam  propulsion  on  the  common  road,  and  that  the  principal  thing  required, 
was  a  compact,  light,  and  powerful  boiler,  which  he  next  set  about  to  con- 
trive. 

The  difficulties  which  had  been  expe- 
rienced by  various  individuals  in  the 
construction  of  tubular  boilers,  led 
Mr.  Hancock  to  consider  of  some 
arrangement  by  which  the  water,  ex- 
nosed  to  the  action  of  the  fire,  might 
be  less  divided,  and  yet  extended  over 
a  large  surface  ;  and  the  plan  now 
occurred  to  him,  which  he  has  since 
successfully  followed  in  the  several 
steam-carriages  he  has  built,  and  has 
applied  to  other  purposes.  In  the 
annexed  figure  is  represented  an 
elevation  of  the  first  modification  of 
this  boiler,  with  a  part  of  the  casing 
removed  tashow  the  interior  structure. 
At  B  is  the  fire-place ;  D  the  stoke- 
hole ;  £  £  are  a  series  of  flat  parallel 
chambers  to  hold  the  water,  made  of 
the  toughest  sheet-iron,  and  placed 
side  by  side,  at  a  sufficient  distance 
apart  for  the  flames  and  heated  air  to 
pass  up  between  them,  as  shown  at 
H  H.  £ach  of  these  flat  vessels  ex- 
tends across  the  furnace  chamber,  so 

as  to  fill  its  whole  area  in  a  vertical  plane ;  and  they  are  all  connected  at  the 
bottom,  for  keeping  the  water  in  each  at  a  uniform  level;  and  at  the  top  of  each 
of  the  chambers  there  is  a  steam-pipe  that  leads  into  another  larger  steam-pipe, 
common  to  them  all,  and  by  wnich  the  engines  are  supplied.  To  keep  the 
individual  water  chambers  £  £  at  uniform  dutances  apart,  and  confer,  at  the 
same  time,  adequate  strength  to  them,  a  series  of  vertical  bars  or  fillets  are 
fixed  between  each  pair.  Therefore,  instead  of  the  flames  ascending  between 
each  pair  of  plates  m  one  unbroken  sheet,  it  is  subdivided,  and  made  to  pass 
through  a  number  of  rectangular  channels,  representing  in  their  outline  so  many 
square  tubes.  This  combination  of  water  chambers  and  alternate  flues,  is 
bound  together  hy  a  system  of  very  massive  bolts  externallv,  proved  to  be 
capable  of  sustainmg  a  vastly  greater' pressure  than  the  boiler  is  ever  subjected 
to ;  and  it  is  unquestionably  a  great  merit  in  this  boiler,  that  the  thinness  of 
metal,  and  consequent  weakness  of  the  individual  water  chambers,  constitutes 
each,  in  effect,  a  safety  valve.  A  better  arrangement  than  this  for  absorbing  the 
heat  of  the  furnace,  and,  consequently,  for  the  rapid  production  of  steam,  seems 
scarcely  to  have  been  requisite ;  but  the  active  mind  of  the  inventor,  ever  bent 
upon  improvement,  soon  found  means  to  increase  its  efficiency,  and  reduce  its 
weight ;  which  are,  of  course,  objects  of  the  utmost  importance  in  steam  loco- 
motion. 

The  increased  efficiency  was  obtained  by  "  embossing  "  the  plates;  by  punching 
or  pressing  them  between  dies,  so  as  to  cause  a  series  of  hemispherical  bosses, 
of  nearly  the  shape  and  size  of  watch-glasses,  to  be  projectea  all  over  their 
external  surfaces ;  so  that  when  the  chambers  are  broneht  together,  the  tops  of 
these  come  into,  contact,  and  thus  a  series  of  spaces  are  formed  between  them,  as 
shown  at  A  A  A  in  the  cut  on  the  following  page ;  r  e  being  the  water  chambers,  the 
projections  on  which  are  sufficiently  obvious ;  the  surface  of  metal  covered  with 
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water  is  thus  greatly  extended,  and  the  ascending  current  of  heated  matten  Is 
made  to  impinge  against  their  projections^  which  are  not  placed  in  Tertical  lines 


[  e J 
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upwards,  hut  zig-zag,  as  shown  in  the  following  ciit,  which  represents  a  side 
view  of  a  portion  of  one  of  the  chamhers.  The  yertical  hars,  described  in  the 
first  mo4incation,  are  therefore  here  entirely  got  rid  of,  and  their  entire  weight; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  much  more  powernil  boiler  obtained ;  and  one  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  exceed  in  compactness,^  which  is  a  property  of  considerable 
importance  in  locomotion :  and  in  the  facility  of  repair,  which  it  admits  o(  it 
excels  all  others ;  there  being  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  unscrew  the  great  in- 
ternal bolts,  take  out  the  faulty  chamMr,  and  replace  it  by  a  new  one,  reconnect- 
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ing  the  steam  and  water  pipes,  and  screwing  up  the  great  bolts  again.  It  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance,  ttiat  Dr.  Lardner  condemns  this  boiler  of  Mr.  Han- 
cock's on  the  veiy  grounds  that  we  think  its  merit  consists ;  which  we  shall  here 
briefly  state,  in  order  that  his  opinion  may  have  its  due  weight  with  our  readers. 
In  his  Dreatite  on  the  Steam  Engine,  the  Doctor  observes,  with  respect  to  this 
invention,  that  "  thin  plates  are  the  form  which,  mechanically  considered,  are 
unHnvourable  to  strength."  The  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  this  remark  are, 
that  the  plates  have  no  support  at  their  sides,  and  that  Mr.  Hancock  was  so 
weak  minded  as  to  depena  for  strength  in  a  high-pressure  boiler  upon  thin 
plate-iron ;  both  of  which  inferences  are  obviously  absurd  and  untrue.  (Were 
we  disposed  to  be  hjrpercritical,  we  should  say  that  the  learned  Doctor's  position 
is,  in  every  view,  untenable — for  we  conceive  that  thin  sheet-iron  is,  "  mechani- 
cally considered^"  stronger  than  thick  sheet-iron,  having  acquired  by  the  rolling 
Willis  more  tenacity  and  ductility.)  The  advantages  of  the  thin  metal  above 
thick  in  Mr.  Hancock's  boiler,  are  evidently  these ;  that  every  one  of  the  com- 
partments between  the  supports  is  not  only  in  effect  a  perfect  safety-vslve,  as 
before  observed,  but  a  much  more  rapid  conductor  of  the  heat  to  the  water, 
than  if  it  were  formed  of  thick  metal. 

The  next  objection  taken  by  Dr.  Lardner  is,  that  the  upper  parts  of  the  water 
chambers  are  liable  to  early  destruction  from  containing  no  water.  On  this 
point  we  would  individually  merely  observe,  that  these  parts  are  so  far  removed 
from  the  intense  action  of  the  fire,  as  not  to  be  liable  to  early  injury  from  that 
cause,  and  that  the  advantage  of  increasing  the  elasticity  of  the  steam  by  the 
waste  heat  before  it  enters  the  chimney,  more  than  compensates  for  the  slightly 
increased  oxidation  that  the  metal  may  sustain  from  the  heated  air.  Dr. 
Lardner,  however,  so  fiir  from  admitting  that  there  is  any  advantage  in  hearing 
the  steam,  insists  that  there  is  a  positive  loss;  these  are  his  woras*  *'  It  has 
been  observed  by  engineers,  and  usually  shown  by  experiment,  that  if  steam  be 
heated  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  will  be  decomposed,  and  its  elasticity 
destroyed.*'  Where  can  that  engineer  be  found,  and  where  may  that  experiment 
be  seen  ?  We  venture  to  assert  that  the  former  has  no  name,  and  the  latter  no 
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place.  We  need  not  stop  to  diaciits  this  point,  as  our  scientific  readers  well 
know  that  the  statement  is  directly  at  variance  with  all  reason  and  theoi-y ;  and 
we  know  from  experience,  that  it  is  equally  at  variance  with  practice.  We  have 
repeatedly  appliea  a  liffhted  brand  to  the  steam  chamber  of  a  tubular  boiler, 
wnen  Uie  engine  to  which  it  was  attached  was  working  sluggishly,  and  Uie 
result  has  uniformly  been,  such  a  sudden  accession  of  force  as  to  cause  the 
engine  to  'go  off'  with  impetuous  violence.  It  was  once  a  prevalent  opinion, 
that  the  reheating  of  steam,  so  as  to  raise  its  temperature  to  tne  same  degree  as 
it  would  have  acquired  by  heating  the  water  alone,  would  have  the  effect  of 
communicating  to  it  a  similar  degree  of  elasticity ;  but  those  who  tried  it,  being 
disappointed  by  findine  the  rtuHikf  fall  so  far  short  of  their  high  expectations,  it 
was  entirely  overlooked  by  them ;  hence  the  unreflecting  ran  into  the  opposite 
extreme,  some  saying  there  was  no  advantage,  and  others  that  there  was  a  Imz  ; 
a  loss  of  elasticity  by  the  interposition  of  caloric  I  We  shall,  however,  close  our 
remarks  on  this  pomt  by  reference  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  John  Farey,  who 
requires  no  additions  to  ms  name  to  distinguish  him  as  the  highest  authority  in 
this  country  on  such  subjects  as  the  present.  In  his  evidence  before  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  steam  carriages,  at  page  42,  he  says, 
**  Mr.  Hancock  has  taken  the  middle  course  in  submviding  the  water  in  his 
boiler,  having  all  that  can  be  required  for  safety  ;  and  the  weight,  on  the  whole, 
I  believe  to  oe  less  than  that  of  any  other  boiler  which  will  produce  the  same 
power  of  steam ;  for,  owing  to  the  freedom  with  which  the  steam  can  get  away 
in  bubbles  from  the  water,  without  carrying  the  water  with  it,  the  surface  of  the 
heated  metal  is  never  left  without  water.  Hence  a  greater  effect  of  boiling  it 
attained  from  a  given  surface  of  metal  and  body  of  contained  water,  and  that 
with  a  much  greater  durability  of  the  metal  plates,  than  I  think  will  ever  be 
obtained  with  small  tabes."  Mr.  Hancock  being  satisfied  that  he  had  obtained 
in  this  boiler  the  requisite  means  of  generating  adequate  power,  tunied  his 
attention  to  the  various  arrangements  ofthe  carriage  and  propelling  machinery. 
His  first  carriage  was  constructed  upon  three  wheels,  and  tne  power  was  applied 
through  the  mrainm  of  two  vibrating  enfl:ine8  fixed  upon  the  crank  axle  of  the 
fore  wheel.  The  direct  application  of  the  power  to  the  crank  by  this  method, 
gave  him  ardent  hopes  A  success ;  and  three  wheels  have  the  unquestionable 
advantage  of  greater  radlity  in  steering.  After  many  trials,  however,  and  variona 
alterations,  experience  proved  that  it  was  attended  with  so  many  "  practical 
drawbacks,"  that  it  was  finally  abandoned.  After  this,  Mr.  Hancock  devoted 
much  time  to  the  construction  of  a  propelling  apparatus,  under  the  idea  that 
was  so  pertinaciously  inculcated  by  writers  (in  spite  of  the  experience  to  the  con- 
trary by  railway  engineers)  that  "  the  bite"  of  plain  wheels  upon  the  common 
road  was  insuimcent  to  propel ;  but  experience  proved  to  him  also,  the  utter 
uselessness  of  any  such  adjuncts  as  propffflerx,  as  they  were  distinctivelv  termed ; 
and  he  moreover  found,  in  his  first  carriage,  that  the  single  fore  wLeel  alone 
was  fully  adequate  to  nerform  that  office. 

Defective  as  this  furst  carriage  must  necessarily  have  been,  Mr.  Hancock 
•lates  in  a  memoir  that  he  has  had  the  kindness  to  transmit  to  us,  that  it  ran 
many  hundred  miles  in  experimental  trips  frt>m  the  writer's  manufactory  at 
Stratford,  sometimes  to  Eppmg  Forest,  at  others  to  Paddington,  and  frequently 
to  Whitechapel.  On  one  occasion  it  ran  to  Hounslow,  and  on  another  to 
Croydon.  In  ^'^ers  instance  it  accomplished  the  task  assigned  to  it,  and 
returned  to  Stratfora  on  the  same  day  on  which  it  set  out  Some  of  the  experi- 
ments we  personally  witnessed. 

Subsequently,  tlus  carriage  went  from  Stratford,  through  PentonvUle,  to 
Tumham  Green,  over  Hammersmith  Bridge,  and  thence  to  Fulham.  In  that 
neighbourhood  it  remained  several  days,  and  made  a  number  of  excursions  in 
different  directions,  for  the  gratification  of  some  of  the  writer's  friends,  and  others 
who  had  expressed  i|  desire  to  witness  its  performance.  In  the  course  of  these 
early  expenmental  trips,  Mr.  Hancock  experienced  the  usual  fate  of  all  who  nm 
counter  to  long  standing  usages  and  prejudices ;  namely,  to  be  ridiculed  by  the 
many,  encouraged  by  but  a  very  few,  and  fiercely  opposed  by  all  whose  personal 
interests  were  threatened  with  injury  by  his  proceeoings.    Some  would  admit 
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frankly  that  the  carriage  worked  well ;  but  ezpretsed  their  decided  oonvictioit 
that  It  would  never  answer  for  a  continuance.  Others  would  depreciate  its 
performances,  exaggerate  its  defects,  and  exult,  as  it  were,  in  every  instance  of 
accidental  stoppage.  If  requiring  temporary  accommodation,  through  the 
failure  of  some  part  of  the  machinery,  a  circumstance  naturally  enough  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  this  early  period  of  his  locomotive  career,  Mr.  Hancock 
usually  experienced  the  reverse  of  kind  or  considerate  treatment  Exothitant 
charges  were  made  for  the  most  trifling  services,  and  important  facilities  with- 
heldy  which  it  would  have  cost  nothing  to  afford.  If  temporarily  detained  on 
the  road  from  the  want  of  water,  or  from  any  other  cause,  he  was  assailed  with 
hooting,  yelling,  hissing,  and  sometimes  even  with  the  grossest  abuse;  wag^ 
gons,  carts,  coaches,  vans,  trucks,  horsemen,  and  pedestrians,  pressed  so  close 
on  the  carriage,  as  sometimes  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  moving ;  and  his 
aituation  was  often  rendered  very  irksome  and  irritating;  sometimes  very 
hazardous.  Undismayed  by  these  untoward  circumstances;  however,  he  perse- 
vered in  his  experiments ;  and  as  the  novelty  of  such  exhibitions  wore  ofl^  so 
did  the  excitement  and  the  opposition  which  they  at  first  produced. 

Becoming  convinced  from  experience  that  there  was  a  disadvantage  in 
appljrine  the  power  directly  to  the  crank,  as  before  noticed,  Mr.  Hancock  next 
placed  the  engines  quite  behind,  and  at  the  same  time  altered  the  form  of  the 
carriage,  so  as  to  male  it  more  nearly  resemble  an  ordinary  horse  carriage.  Much 
study  and  labour  were  spent  upon  the  various  alterations  that  were  suggested 
and  tried  from  time  to  time.  But  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  machinery 
dean,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  fire-place,  as  well  as  to  the  road,  was  found 
in  practice  to  be  so  strong  an  objection,  that  thu  form  of  carriage  was  also 
abandoned.  Nevertheless  with  this  carriage,  one  point,  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance in  steam  travelling,  was  most  satisfactorily  determined.  Tne  possibility  of 
a  steam  carriage  ascending  steep  hills  had  been  doubted  and  questioned  by 
many ;  and  to  remove,  if  possible,  all  scepticism  on  the  subject,  a  dav  was 
appointed  for  taking  his  carriage  up  Pentonville-hill,  which  had  a  rise  of  1  in 
18  to  20,  and  a  numerous  party  assembled  to  witness  the  experiment  A 
severe  frost  succeeding  a  shower  of  sleet,  had  completely  glazea  the  road,  so 
that  horses  could  scarcely  keep  their  footing.  The  carriage,  however,  without 
the  aid  of  propellers,  or  any  other  such  appendage,  ascended  the  hill  at  consi- 
derable speed,  and  its  summit  was  attained,  while  his  competitors,  with  their 
horses,  were  yet  but  a  little  way  from  the  bottom.  Stimuiated  by  the  suc- 
cess of  such  experiments,  he  remodelled  the  entire  arrangement  of  the' 
machinery.  The  trunnion  engines  were  laid  aside,  and  fixed  ones  substituted ; 
and  such  other  alterations  and  improvements  adopted,  as  had  suggested  them- 
selves during  actual  work  upon  the  road.  The  carriage,  as  thus  reconstructed* 
was  called,  in  reference  to  tne  infancy  of  the  undertaking,  the  "  Inpant."  In 
this  engine,  the  bulk  of  the  machinery  is  fixed  in  the  rear  of  the  part  appro- 
priated to  the  passengers.  There  is,  first,  the  boiler,  with  the  fire-place  under 
It  Second,  a  space  oetween  the  boiler  and  passengers,  for  the  engines,  and  the 
engineer  who  accompanies  the  carriage,  whence  he  has  the  whole  of  the 
machinery  within  his  reach,  and  open  to  his  view ;  and  is  thus  enabled,  during 
the  progress  of  the  carriage,  to  lubricate  the  parts  requiring  oil-attend  to 
the  gauge-cocks,  and  reeulate  the  supplv  of  water  to  the  boiler,  as  well  as  the 
degree  of  blast  from  the  blower — to  mcrease  or  diminish  the  generation  of 
steam,  according  to  the  various  states  of  the  road,  and  the  wants  of  the  endues, 
— and  generally  to  give  his  immediate  attention  to  any  portion  of  the  machmery' 
requiring  adjustment  And«  third,  a  pair  of  invertea  fixed  engines,  working' 
vertically  on~  a  crank  shaft  The  whole  is  on  one  framing,  supported  by  four 
common  coach  ^rings,  on  the  axle  of  each  wheeL 

On  the  crank  shan  and  on  the  axle  of  the  hind  wheels,  are  fixed  indented  pul* 
leys,  around  which  an  endless  chain  passes,  which  communicates  the  power  and 
rotaiY  motion  of  the  crank  shaft  to  the  hind  axle,  and  propelling  wneels,  and 
thereby  efiects  the  progressive  motion  of  the  whole  carnage.  When  it  is 
desirea  to  back  the  carnage,  the  action  of  the  engines  is  merely  reversed,  which 
can  be  effected  almost  instantly.    The  advantages  realised  oy  the  improved 
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atnngement  ihuwD  in  tbe  Infrntt  are  numenmi.  Hie  cn^nei  arc  cotnplele]; 
protected  from  tlie  dirt  and  duiC  of  the  roade ;  ore  ftt  all  time*  in  siglit  of  (he 
engineer,  and  every  part  of  tliem  ii  iTith|t4iii  reach.  The  paueiigen,  engines, 
boiler,  fire-place,  frc,  are  all  equ&llyt«liered  tma  coneuuion,  by  complete  aot- 
penrion  on  ipriugs,  limllar  to  a  stage  coach ;  the  chaini  alloiniig  full  play  to 
tiie  ipringij'and  a  vibrating  itay  from  [lie  crank  to  the  axle  preventing  the  pull 
of  the  cliaini,  and  secnring  a  uniform  distance  between  the  axle  and  crank 
abaft.  By  the  employment,  too.  of  a  distinct  crank  shaft,  the  axletree,  vhicli 
has  to  carry  all  the  weight,  is  not  only  preanrcd  straight,  and  conteqiiently  of 
tbe  beat  fonn  la  nDtain  that  weizht,  but  it  is  also  relieved  from  the  strain  which 
it  has  to  bear,  where  itforms  both  crank  and  axle,  and  has  to  propel  the  car- 
riage, and  carry  the  weight  as  well.  The  Infant  tlias  fitted  up,  was  tried  in 
every  possible  way,  during  several  months,  and  proved  so  perfectly  eflicieut, 
tbat  in  all  (he  catriages  which  Mr.  Hancock  has  since  conilmeled,  he  lias 
adhered  to  the  same  general  plan  of  arrangement,  with  the  exception  of  sonte 
modilicatiDns  in  the  details,  which  tnnre  extended  experience  has  suggested. 
But  (houzh  the  general  arrangement  of  (he  Ii^ant  was  such  as  to  leave  but  litde 
occasion  for  alterdtion,  there  were  yet  several  important  points  that  remained  lo 
l>e  cleared  up,  such  as  the  best  proportions  and  size  fin  thechambers  of  the  boiler — 
tbe  best  form  for  eacli  neparate  portion  of  the  machinery — tbe  proper  position, 
size,  and  strength  of  the  various  psrts,  and  also  the  most  suitable  kind  of  male- 
rials,  so  as  to  avoid  as  nmch  as  possible  superfluous  weight  Experiments  to 
ascertain  these  varions  points  occupied  Mr.  Hancock  titltbe  beginning  of  llie 

i'eor  1831,  lo  that  full  six  ypors  had  elapsed  from  the  commencement  of  his 
ocomotive  pursuits,  before  tbe  Maid  was  produced  in  a  state  somewhat  to  the 
satisfaction  of  tus  own  mind.  The  trials  made  during  this  probationary  period, 
comprise  a  total  of  many  hundred  miles,  all  made  uiran  the  high  roads,  ntat 
London,  princlpallv  in  the  vicinity  of  Stratford  ;  between  wliicli  place  and 
Whitechapel,  vehicles  of  every  description  being  in  constant  motion,  aflbrded 
hint  an  excellent  opportimhj  of  obtaiiiing  practical  experience,  under  every  cir- 
cumstance of  difficulty,  in  whicli  a  steam-carriage  might  be  expected  lo  be 
placed ;  and  this  consideration  determined  him  to  give  tlia  moil  fi-eiuienled  rood 
the  preference.  In  February,  1831,  he  commenced  running  the  Infaid  regu- 
larly for  hire,  on  tbe  road  between  Stratford  end  London ;  net,  certainly,  wi(b  on 
anticipation  of  proRt,  but  .-is  a  means  of  dis»ipa(bg  any  remaining  prejudices, 
and  establishing  a  bvourablc  judgment  in  tlie  public  mind  as  to  the  practica- 
bility of  steam  travelling  on  common  roads.  Mr.  Hancock  observes,  tliat  it  is 
an  undeniable  fact,  and  a  source  of  proud  satlafac^on  to  bim,  that  a  slf^ani  car- 
riaee  of  his  construction  was  Ihe  first  (bat  ever  plied  for  hire  on  a  common  road, 
and  that  he  achieved  this  triumph  suigle-haiidcd 

In  the  Ibllowuig  engraring  u  eshibiled  a  sLetcb  of  ilie  orrajigemenl  of  the 
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machinery  of  the  Infant ;  the  body  of  the  carriage  for  the  pasaengers  being, 
however,  fashioned  more  like  an  omnibus,  as  has  been  subsequently  adopted  by 
thepatentee. 

liie  description  of  this  machine  is  thus  given  by  Mr.  Alexander  Gordon, 
who  has  made  many  experimental  trips  in  it :  a  is  the  fire-place,  the  fuel  being 
'laid  upon  the  bars  which  are  seen  between  the  fire-place  and  the  ash-pit  b  ;  the 
ash-pit  is  made  air-tight,  or  nearly  so,  in  order  that  the  blast  from  the  revolving 
fanners  in  g  may  be  urged  upwards  through  the  fire.  The  fire-place  is  also 
necessarily  kept  close;  it  is  provided  with  eve-holes,  through  which  the  fireman 
(who  sits  on  a  small  seat  behind  the  boiler)  can  view  the  state  of  tlie  fire. 
Fresh  supplies  of  coke  are  dropped  through  the  feeding  hopper  q.  On  this 
appendage  are  placed  double  doors,  one  of  them  being  always  shut,  to  prevent 
the  blast  escaping  up  the  feeding  hopper,  when  the  coke  is  added  to  the 
fire.  Steam  is  supplied  to  the  engines  d,  of  which  there  are  two,  through  r,  and 
the  quantity  is  regulated  by  a  valve  at  s,  placed  under  the  contrM  of  the 
guide,  by  means  of  a  lever  rod.  The  alternating  vertical  motion  of  the  pis- 
tons in  the  engine  cylinders  is  changed  from  the  parallel  motion  t  to  the  con- 
tinuous circular  motion  of  the  cranks  upon  e,  by  the  connecting-rod  v.  Only 
one  cylinder  and  its  connexions  can  be  shown  in  this  "  section.'  Two  shivea, 
or  sproket-wheels,  are  placed  upon  the  crank  shaft  e,  and  two  also  upon  the 
axle/.  An  endless  pitch  chain  passes  round  each  pair  of  shives,  and  conveys 
the  motion  from  e  to  /,  and  from  thence  to  the  hinder  wheels.  It  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  centre  of  e  and  the  centre  of  /  alwi^s  parallel  to,  and  equi- distant 
from,  each  other,  in  order  that  the  pitcn  chains  may  be  in  an  equal  state  of 
tension:  this  is  managed  by  means  of  two  rods,  one  on  each  side  of  tlie 
carriage ;  the  rods  vibrate  upon  /  as  a  centre,  and  cause  the  crank  axis  e, 
when  the  carriage  is  jolted,  to  describe  a  larger  or  smaller  segment,  with 
the  same  radius,  as  the  body  in  which  the  engines  are  placed,  plays  up  or 
down  upon  the  springs.  By  this  means  concussions  which  affect  the  wheels, 
do  not  distress  the  machineiy.  TheYadius  rods  are  constantly  vibrating,  but 
the  steam  engine  is  securely  and  perfectly  suspended  upon  flexible  steel  springs. 
Passengers  are  seated  above  the  water  tanks  hh:  it  is  a  connecting  rod,  bv 
which  tne  guide  (at  t)  can  open  or  shut  the  throttle-valve  s,  and  supply  himself 
with  what  steam  he  requires^  or  shut  it  altogether  oS,  when  stopping. 

The  whole  engines,  crank-shaft,  and  two  throws,  together  with  the  pumps, 
are  supported  by  flexible  springs,  which  provide  for  any  concussion  on  rough 
roads.  The  wheels  turn  loose  on  the  axle,  and  one  or  other,  or  both,  are  fixed 
by  a  clutch  when  required.  This  clutch  is  on  the  outside  of  the  wheel,  and  can 
be  screwed  out  or  in,  as  the  case  demands,  with  great  facility.  The  turning  of 
the  carriage  round  to  the  off  side  is  prepared  for,  by  throwing  out  the  off-side 
clutch,  and  keeping  in  the  near  one ;  and  the  turn  round  to  the  near  side  is 
prepared  for,  by  throwing  out  the  near  clutch,  and  throwing  in  the  off-side 
clutch.  A  little  play  is  left  between  the  catches  fai  each  clutch,  so  that  a  wind- 
ing road  may  not  oblige  either  wheel  to  be  disengaged ;  and  it  is  only  in  a  short 
turn,  or  a  turn  round,  that  the  clutch  must  be  shtfted,  and  this  can  be  done  in 
a  very  small  space  of  time. 

*  The  fire  is  urged  by  the  blower  ^,  which  u  driven  by  a  connexion  with  the 
engines.  The  waste  steam  is  blown  from  the  engines  into  the  chimney,  and 
so  destroyed.  The  passengers  are  carried  on  the  same  machine,  Mr.  Hancock 
preferring  that  disposal  of  the  weieht  to  the  dragging  of  it  in  a  carriage  behind. 
The  wheels  of  this  carriage  are  a  heautiful  exhibition  of  strength  and  lightness 
combined.  The  spokes  are  all  wedge-shaped,  and  where  uiey  are  fiistened 
into  the  nave,  abut  against  each  other,  llieir  escape  laterally  is  prevented  by 
a  large  iron  disc,  at  each  end  of  the  nave ;  and  these  being  bolted  tibrough, 
confine  the  spokes  very  securely  in  their  place.  Ever^  eight  miles  he  takes  in 
water  and  coke ;  about  seven  cwt.  of  water,  and  sometimes  eight ;  it  depending 
upon  the  state  of  the  roads,  consuming  most  steam  when  the  roads  run  heavy. 
Tne  average  time  is  about  twenty  minutes  in  getting  up  the  steam,  and  he  does 
not  consume  more  than  a  bushel  of  coke  for  this  purpose  at  first  starting.  The 
fore  part  of  the  vehicle  u  for  passengers,  so  that  all  the  machiuer)'  is  quite 
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behind  die  carriage ;  and  the  fore  part  of  the  carriage  is  entirely  for  the  con- 
venience of  passengers,  being  made  of  greater  or  less  length  according  to  the 
number  of  persons.  '  The  guide  sits  in  front,  at  /,  and  steers  bv  means  of  a 
wheel,  o,  placed  horizontally,  as  in  Mr.  Gumey's  carriage ;  with  this  difference, 
that  instead  of  the  Tertical  spindle  having  a  pinion  at  />,  it  is  made  with  a 
horizontal  drum  or  shive,  upon  which  the  middle  of  a  chain  is  fastened  ;  tlie 
ends  of  the  chain  are  attached  to  the  different  ends  of  the  fore-axletree  in  such 
manner  that  one  or  other  of  the  fore-wheels  may  be  hauled  forward  to  turn  the 
carriage.  One  important  improvement  in  the  guide-motion  has  been  made  by 
Mr.  Hancock,  which  is  by  means  of  a  friction-strap  or  band  at  p,  passed  round 
a  small  friction  drum ;  the  guide  can,  by  pressing  a  pedal  with  his  foot,  tighten 
this  band  on  the  drum  when  the  carriage  does  not  require  to  be  turned  out  of 
the  straight  course.  When  the  carriage  is  thus  held  in  its  line  of  direction,  the 
guide's  hands  may  be  released  from  the  tillei^wheel,  o ;  for  the  jolting  of  the 
wheels  over  rough  pavement  or  other  inequalities  of  a  road,  are  not  sufficient 
to  slip  the  friction-band.  In  case  of  requiring  to  turn,  the  guide's  foot  is  either 
relaxed  or  taken  off  the  pedal,  and  the  tiller,  o,  worked  by  his  hands.  This 
band  is  of  great  importance  in  many  cases,  and  by  it  a  guide  with  feeble  arms 
may  steer  as  well  as  a  Hercules.  This  carriage  u  capable  of  carrying 
sixteen  passengers,  besides  the  engineer  and  guide.  The  weight  of  it,  inclusive 
of  engines,  boilers,  coke,  and  water,  but  exclusive  of  attendants  and  passengers, 
is  about  three  and  a  half  tons. 

The  wheel  tires  are  3|  inches  wide.  The  diameter  of  hind  wheels,  4  feet. 
The  width  of  tire  is  not  considered  b^  the  patentee  to  be  so  objectionable  in 
practice  as  it  might  be  considered.  This  he  accounts  for,  by  the  variable  nature 
of  the  roads ;  *'  a  broad  wheel  on  gravel  is  considered  to  be  an  advantage ;  it  is 
however  a  great  disadvantage  on  a  road  between  wet  and  dry  ;  but  m  those 
latter  cases  we  have  always  an  overplus  of  power  (steam)  blowing  off  at  the 
safety-valve."  Blowing  off  steam,  either  m>m  the  safety-valve  or  from  the 
engines,  creates  no  nuisance,  because  it  is  injected  "  into  the  fire  in  every 
direction,"  and  so  destroyed.  The  carriage  can  be  turned  in  little  more  than 
ten  feet,  and  stopped  in  much  shorter  space  than  any  horse-coach.  A  metallic 
band,  pressing  upon  the  outer  part  of  tne  wheel,  is  applied  as  a  drag  or  brake 
when  descending  hills.  In  slippery  roads,  or  steep  hills,  both  hind  wheels  are 
connected  with  tne  engine,  in  order  to  increase  the  adhesion  to  the  road ;  but  in 
general  one  driving  wheel  is  found  to  be  sufficient 

"  In  October,  1832,  Mr.  Hancock  determined  to  make  a  trip  to  Brighton. 
On  Wednesday,  October  31,  this  steam  carriage  came  from  Stratford,  through 
the  streets  of  the  city,  at  the  different  speeds  necessary  to  keep  its  place  behind 
or  before  other  carriages  as  occasion  required,  and  took  up  its  quarters  on 
Blackfriars  Road,  to  prepare  for  the  following  day's  trial.  Accompanied  by  a 
scientific  friend,  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  navy,  I  joined  Mr.  Hancock's 
friends  on  the  next  morning,  making  eleven  passengers  in  all.  We  started  at 
the  rate  of  nine  miles  an  hour,  and  xept  this  speed  until  we  arrived  at  Redhill, 
(where  all  the  coaches  at  this  season  require  six  horses,)  which  we  ascended  at 
the  speed  of  between  five  and  six  miles  an  hour.  The  bane  of  the  journey  was 
an  insufficient  supply  of  coke  and  water ;  the  water,  indeed,  we  were  obliged  to 
suck  up  with  one  of  Hancock's  flexible  hose  pipes,  at  such  ponds  and  streams 
as  we  could  find.  These  difficulties  delayed  the  completion  of  the  journey 
(subsequently  performed  by  steam  in  less  than  five  hours)  till  next  day ;  but  on 
our  return  our  speed  was  much  increased,  and  one  mile  was  accomplished  up  hill, 
at  the  speed  of  seventeen  miles  per  hour." — Elemental  Locomotion^  p.  111. 

"  Reverting  to  the  history  of  my  carriages,"  observes  Mr.  Hancock,  "  1  may 
remark  that  the  Infant  was  the  first  steam  carriage  that  ran  on  a  common  road 
for  hire,  which  it  commenced  in  February,  1831,  between  Stratford  and  London, 
and  on  which  duty  it  continued  several  weeks  in  regular  performance ;  but  as 
I  had  not  at  this  early  period  practised  any  person  in  steering,  and  my  presence 
being  required  at  home,  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  taking  it  off  the  road. 
This  carriage  was  also  the  first  one  that  steamed  through  the  public  streets  of 
the  city  of  London. 
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**  My  time  was  now  engaged  in  building  a  powerful  carriage,  the  Era,  which 
lias  only  worked  on  proof  on  the  roads  in  tiie  neighbourhood,  and  been  once 
to  WincUori  in  1832,  the  parties  for  whom  it  was  built  not  having  yet  come  to 
any  determination  upon  it. 

**  A  steam  carriage  company,  '  The  London  and  Paddiiigton,*  being  now 
formed,  I  entered  into  agreement  to  build  three  carriages  for  them ;  the  first  uf 
which,  to  have  been  titled  the  Demonstraium,  afterwards  altered  to  Enter prUe, 
was  put  to  work  between  the  City  and  Paddington,  in  April,  1833.  It  ran  for 
sixteen  succeeding  days,  and  pei  formed  more  than  was  stipulated  for ;  but  some 
disagreement  led  to  the  dissolution  of  tliis  company,  and  the  Enterprise  became 
mine  again  by  purchase,  on  the  company  wmding  up  its  afiairs,  which  was 
nearly  two  years  after  the  carriage  was  delivered  to  them ;  during  all  which 
time  it  stood  in  an  open  yard,  belonging  to  the  company's  engineer,  serving  the 
office  of  a  model  for  him  to  build  another  carriage  by. ' 

These  untoward  circumstances,  however,  only  served  to  renew  the  energies  of 
Mr.  Hancock,  who  busied  himself  in  completing  a  new  carriage  for  his  own  use, 
which  he  significantly  denominated  the  Autopsy  ;  it  was  brought  upon  the  road 
in  the  same  year  (1833),  and  commenced  running  for  hire  between  the  city  and 
Islington,  in  October,  which  it  continued  till  the  end  of  November.  An 
engraved  representation  of  this  carriage  is  ffiven  on  the  adjoining  page ;  but  as 
it  may  be  remarked  that  the  introduction,  in  this  place,  of  a  carnage  built  in 
1833,  does  not  accord  with  our  intended  chronological  aiTangemeut,  it  is  proper 
we  should  explain,  that  this  carriage  contains  nothing  essentially  different 
from  the  Infani,  and  that  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  second  and  more  splendid 
edition  of  that  carriage.  All  Mr.  Hancock's  subsequent  carriages  are  built 
upon  the  same  model  in  an  engineering  point  of  view ;  therefore,  to  keep  the 
history  of  Mr.  Hancock's  locomotive  career  in  a  connected  state,  we  shall  here 
insert  his  brief  account  of  ell  his  carriages. 

"  During  the  winter  I  built  the  Era  (now  the  Erin),  This  carriage  com- 
menced running  for  hire  on  the  Paddington  road,  in  August,  1834,  on  which 
duty  it  continued  daily  in  company  with  the  Autopsy,  for  upwards  of  three 
months,  when  I  took  them  off  in  order  to  repaint  and  embellish  the  Era 
with  appropriate  devices,  and  alter  its  title  to  Erin,  ready  to  fulfil  an  invitation 
that  I  had  received  from  some  gentlemen  at  Dublin,  who  were  desirous  of 
seeing  its  performances  in  their  city.  In  the  summer  of  this  year  (1834)  I 
built  a  drag  for  a  gentleman  at  Vienna,  for  which  place  it  was  shipped  in  July, 
after  having  stood  satisfactory  tests  by  taking  it  on  different  roads,  with  a  loaded 
carriage  attached. 

'*  At  the  latter  end  of  December  I  shipped  the  Erin  for  Dublin,  and  run  it 
there,  and  in  the  vicinities,  during  the  greatest  part  of  January,  1835,  much  to 
the  gratification  of  the  inhabitants,  it  being  the  first  that  had  run  in  that 
country. 

"  In  1835  I  built  a  drag*  by  order,  for  Dublin,  which  has  given  most  satis- 
factory proof  of  its  power  and  efficiency,  but  which  is  still  upon  my  hands. 

'*  During  the  year  1835  I  also  brought  out  a  gig  calculated  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  tliree  persons.  I  have  run  it  repeatedly,  and  it  is  not  to  be  believed 
by  any  but  those  who  have  travelled  by  it,  how  easy  the  motion  of  it  is ;  I  do 
not  know  the  limit  of  its  speed  ;  probably  from  27  to  30  miles,  but  it  is  seldom 
worked  more  than  17  or  18  miles  per  hour. 

'*  In  May  this  year  (1836)  I  again  put  the  carriages  upon  the  Stratford  and 
Paddington  roads,  and  they  have  continued  running  daily  for  hire  up  to  the 
present  time  (October)  with  all  the  precision  and  success  that  could  be 
desired. 

'*  In  the  month  of  July  this  year,  a  new  and  powerful  carriage,  the  Automaton, 
was  brought  out,  and  has  taken  its  share  of  work  on  the  Paddington  road,  per 
forming  with  the  Infant  in  fine  weather,  these  being  both  open  carriages,  whihi 
the  Erin  and  Enter^trise  have  run  in  wet  weather. 

**  To  avoid  confusion  in  my  narrative,  I  have  not  noticed  in  the  order  (i 
time,  many  journeys  which   the  carriages  huve   performed  ;    I   might   name 
amongst  others,  that  the  InfatU,  in  the  autumn  of  1832,  ran  to  Brighton,  the 
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first  steam  carriage  tliat  had  been  seen  there ;  again  it  ran  there  in  the  summer 
of  1833,  as  did  uso  the  Autoptif.  The  first  day  the  AutomaUm  was  worked,  it 
took  a  party  to  Romford  and  back,  without  the  smallest  repair  or  alteration 
beinff  required ;  the  speed  was  from  10  to  12  miles  per  hour :  this  carriage  has, 
within  the  last  fortnight,  run  twice  to  Rpping,  each  time  with  a  party  desirous 
of  witnessing  its  performance  on  that  billy  road :  it  travelled  on  thn  ordinary 
road  at  12  to  14  miles,  and  ascended  the  hills,  which  are  very  steep,  at  7  or  8 
miles  per  hour."  (We  annex  a  representation  of  the  Automaton^  extracted 
from  the  Mechanica'  Magazine,) 

**  The  carriages  have  all  proved  more  powerful  than  1  had  expected ;  the  first 
time  I  was  forcibly  acquainted  with  this  fact  was  whilst  running  for  hire  in  the 
year  1834.  A  trifling  casualty  to  the  machinery  of  the  Autopsy  brought  it  to 
a  stand,  and  the  Erin  was  fetched  to  its  assistance,  when  it  towed  the  Autopsy 
up  Pentonville-hill  to  the  station  in  the  City-road,  without  any  material  dimi- 
nution of  its  speed,  although  this,  as  well  as  the  other  carriages,  had  only  been 
calculated  to  carry  a  certain  number  of  passengers,  with  water  and  fuel  fur  the 
trip.  ']*he  average  working  speed  of  all  the  carriages  is  from  10  to  12  miles  an 
hour,  though  they  may  be  pushed  far  beyond  this.  The  fuel  costs  about  two- 
pence-halfpenny a  mile.  The  wear  and  tear  is  principally  confined  to  the 
trailers,  fireplaces,  and  wheels;  but  this  is  not  so  great  as  might  be  expected  ; 
and  some  or  the  carriages  now  running  have  had  tneir  boilers  in  use  upwards 
of  two  years ;  when  they  are  worn  out  it  is  only  the  chambers  that  require 
renewing,  for  my  boilers  are  so  constructed  that  all  the  main  and  expensive 
parts,  such  as  bolts,  stays,  &c.,  will  last  for  many  years,  and  wear  out  several 
sets  of  chambers.  As  to  the  machinery,  the  wear  and  tear  appears  to  be  very 
trifling,  as  far  as  the  carriages  have  yet  performed  ;  they  nave,  in  many 
respects,  actually  improved  :  and  even  the  Infantf  which  has  been  so  many 
years  in  action,  is  in  as  good  condition  as  ever  it  was  in  the  original  parts  of  its 
machinery. 

"  It  may  be  readily  supposed,  that  in  bringing  out  a  novelty  of  the  kind  now 
imder  coiisideration,  and  putting  it  into  actual  and  effective  operation,  we  have 
not  been  without  accidents  in  our  career,  but  are  happy  to  say  they  have  been 
few,  and  of  trivial  amount,  with  the  exception  of  one,  which  was  that  of  a 
workman,  who,  by  a  daring  of  the  most  imprudent  stamp,  caused  an  accident, 
which,  whilst  it  proved  the  general  safety  of  my  boiler,  I  regret  to  say,  deprived 
him  of  life.  This  statement  was  fully  borne  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
coroner  and  jur}*. 

**  1  will  now  describe  the  general  arrangement  of  my  carriages. 

"  At  the  front  sits  the  steersman,  who  governs  the  way  nnd  speed  of  the  car- 
riage ;  behind  him  is  the  body  or  open  seats  of  the  carriage,  whichever  may 
be  its  build;  at  the  back  of  the  body,  and  with  a  good  screen  or  partition 
between  it  and  the  passengers,  is  the  engine  room,  containing  a  pair  of  inverted 
engines,  working  direct  upon  the  crank  shaft,  from  which  motion  is  communi- 
cated to  the  axle  of  the  hind  or  working  wheels,  by  endless  chains  and  pulleys  ; 
adjoining  the  engine  room,  in  the  rear,  is  the  boiler,  with  the  fireplace  under 
it.  A  lad  stands  behind  to  feed  the  fire  as  the  carriage  proceeds ;  and  a  man 
competent  to  judge  of  the  working  of  the  engines  and  machinery,  and  also  to 
keep  them  oiled,  is  always  in  the  engine  room,  whilst  the  carriage  is  working. 
The  coke  is  contained  in  iron  boxes  at  the  back  of  the  boiler,  and  the  water  for 
supplying  the  boiler  is  contained  in  tanks  under  the  seats  of  the  carriage. 
The  fire  is  urged  by  a  revolving  blower  under  the  flooring  or  body  of  the  car- 
riage. 

''  In  conclusion,  I  will  give  a  list  of  the  carriages  I  have  built,  with  the 
number  of  passengers  they  are  each  calculated  to  accommodate ;  not  what  they 
will  and  actually  have  carried,  for  this  has  sometimes,  on  particular  occasions, 
been  an  increase  of  50  per  cent. ;  as  an  instance,  the  Autopsy^  when  first 
running  to  Islington,  in  1833,  carried,  on  two  or  three  trips,  21  or  22  passen- 
gers, though  its  complement  is  but  12. 


.  Experimental  Carriage 

!.  Infant 

:.  Era 

'.  Enterpriie     .... 
>.  Aiitopay   ..... 

i,  Erin 

'.  Geintoii  Drag     .     .     , 
i.  Iriali  Drag     .... 

I-  oig 

>.  Autonialon    .     .     .     . 
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In  1833  Mr.  Hancock  took  out  a  patent  for  iroproveinenti  in  the  con- 
struction of  furnaces  to  boilers,  which  wul  be  found  described  in  its  proper  place. 

A  second  patent  was  enrolled  by  Mr.  Goldsworthy  Guniey,  in  April  1828, 
'^for  improvements  in  locomotive  engines,"  of  which  the  following  is  a  correct 

account : — 

**  The  coachman,  or  conductor,  occupies  the  front  seat  over  the  fore  boot  of 
the  carriage,  ^e  lower  seat  being  removed.  The  four  chimneys  of  the  former 
carriage  are  substituted  for  a  single  one  of  great  width.  The  water-tank, 
instecS  of  being  above  the  perch,  and  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  car- 
riage, is  now  placed  below  tne  perch,  and  lies  between  the  fore  and  hind  wheels. 
The  propellers  are  removed  entirely. '  A  blowing  machine  is  introduced,  for 
maintaining  a  sharp  draught  in  the  furnace,  which  is  worked  by  a  separate 
cylinder  from  those  employed  in  propelling  the  carriage.  A  mode  of  heating 
the  water  before  it  is  aamitted  into  the  boiler,  and  an  additional  force-pump 
unconnected  with  the  engine,  to  be  worked  bv  hand,  to  throw  in  an  increased 
supply  of  water  into  the  boiler,  whenever  needed;  are  ako  adopted. 

"  The  coach,  in  its  form  and  accommodation,  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
stage  coaches  at  present  in  use.  It  has  a  fore  and  hind  boot,  on  which  are  seats 
for  the  passengers,  and  a  box  in  front  for  the  coachman,  widi  room  for  a  pas- 
senger beside  him.  The  bodv  of  the  carriage  is  supported  upon  three  parallel 
perches,  extending  its  whole  length ;  the  hinder  part  hangs  upon  springSi  fixed 
upon  the  perches,  immediately  over  the  axis  of  tne  hind  wheels,  and  the  fore 
part  is  placed  upon  iron  supports  on  the  perches.  The  carriage  runs  upon  six 
wheels,  a  small  pair,  called  the  pilot  wheels, '  being  placed  in  front  for  guiding 
the  vehicle ;  these  are  connected  to  the  ordinaiy  fore  wheels  of  the  carriage  by 
a  small  curved  perch,  which  admits  tlie  axle  of  the  former  being  placed  oblique 
to  the  latter,  by  turning  of  a  lever,  fitted  on  to  the  upper  extremity  of  an 
upright  spindle,  which  is  attached  to  the  axletree.  Tlie.  hinder  extremity  of 
this  small  perch  is  attached  to  an  iron  frame  supported  upon  springs,  that  are 
fixed  on  the  axletree  of  the  fore  wheels ;  a  little  before  tiie  axletree,  a  strong 
pin  passes  through  the  small  perch  and  the  centre  main  perch,  which  serves  as 
a  centre  of  motion  to  the  small  perch,  so  that  the  pilot-wheels  beinff  placed 
obliquely,  the  perch  turns  upon  the  pin,  and  the  fore  wheels  of  the  carnage  with 
it.  When  not  acted  upon  by  the  steering  lever,  the  pilot-wheels  are  maintained 
at  right  angles  to  the  perch  by  means  of  springs. 

"  The  blowing  machine  is  placed,  as  before  mentioned,  in  the  fore  boot ;  it  con- 
sists of  a  fly  of  five  vanes,  that  revolve  on  a  vertical  spindle,  similar  to  a  win- 
nowing machine,  but  in  a  reversed  position ;  this  apparatus  is  worked  by  a  small 
horizontal  steam  cylinder  placed  beneath,  on  the  frame  of  the  carriage.  The 
piston  rod  of  this  cylinder  is  connected  to  a  crank  on  the  axis  of  a  fly- wheel, 
revolving  in  a  horizontal  direction  above;  and  to  the  same  crank  is  attached, 
by  an  intermediate  rod,  the  plunger  of  the  force-pump,  wliich  injects  the  w^ater 
into  the  boiler.  The  steam-engine  thus  drives  the  blowing  machine  and  tlie 
force-pwnp,  the  fly-wheel  serving  to  equalise  the  motions  of  both.  The  con- 
nexion between  the  blowing  macnine  and  this  steam  cylinder  is  thus  arranged : 
on  the  vertical  axis  of  the  ny- wheel  are  fixed  small  bcind-wheels  or  pulleys,  of 
different  diameters,  and  on  the  vertical  spindle  of  the  blowing  machine  are  fixed 
otlier  pulleys,  which  being  connected  to  tlte  former  by  an  endless  band,  are 
driven  round  with  them ;  Uie  varied  sizes  of  tlie  pulleys  enabling  the  engineer 
to  force  tlie  air  through  the  machine  with  any  required  rapidity.  The  air  enters 
the  blowing  machine  at  the  bottom  of  the  circular  box,  wnerein  the  vanes 
revolve,  ana  is  forced  out  at  the  side  into  a  broad  flat  tube,  called  the  *  air 
passage,'  which  leads  under  the  body  of  the  coach  into  the  ash-pit  of  the 
mmace. 

**  Thb  boiler,  which  is  placed  in  the  hind  boot,  consists  of  two  or  three  series 
of  pipes  of  an  inch  bore,  bent  into  tlie  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  and  supporting 
the  fire-grate  at  their  upper  and  lower  extremities,  with  two  horizontal  tubes 
of  larger  dimensions,  into  which  the  open  ends  of  the  before-mentioned  smaller 
bent  tubes  enter  and  are  fixed;  and  the  two  lar^e  horizon txil  tubes  are  connected 
by  a  scries  of  ten  open  verticaJ  pipes.     The  whole  of  tlie  bent  tubes,  the  lower 
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((night  horifontal  tube,  and  the  half  of  the  upper  one,  (which  may  be  termed 
a  steam  reservoir,)  are  kept  filled  with  water.  From  the  top  of  the  steam , 
chamber  proceed  two  curved  pipes,  which  enter  two  large  vertical  tubes  of  strong 
plate-iron,  strengthened  by  hoops  externally ;  these  laat  are  called  separators  ; 
they  communicate  at  their  lower  ends  with  the  boiler,  and  at  their  upper  ends 
by  a  connecting  tube,  from  which  a  branch  enters  Uie  chimney,  ana  passing 
over  the  top  and  down  the  back  of  the  furnace,  is  carried  through  the  air  pas- 
sage, along  through  the  fore  boot,  and  back  af  ain,  as  far  as  the  centre  of  the 
carriage,  where  it  is  connected  with  two  horizontal  cylinders,  firmly  secured 
between  the  main  perches,  and  serving  to  give  motion  to  two  cranka  on  the  axis 
of  the  hind  wheels,  by  which  means  me  carriage  is  impelled. 

'^The  steam  is  worked  expansively,  beinff  shut  ofi^at  naif  the  stroke  by  means 
of  a^de  valve,  the  rod  of  which  is  worked  by  a  cam  on  the  axis  of  tne  hind 
wheeb.  The  slide  valves,  by  which  the  steam  is  admitted  to  the  cylinders,  are 
worked  by  a  lever,  on  the  axis  of  which  u  fixed  an  elliptical  nng ;  and  to 
reverse  the  motion,  a  tine  is  attached  to  the  rod,  and  placea  within  reach  of  the 
coachman ;  by  pulling  this  line,  the  pin  is  brought  into  the  upper  notch,  and 
the  motion  of  the  carriage  thereby  reversed. 

"  Beneath  the  main  perches  is  placed  the  tank,  for  the  supply  of  the  boiler ; 
it  communicates  (by  pipes  from  its  lower  part)  with  the  force-pump  beneath 
the  fore  boot,  and  also  with  a  small  forcer  placed  within  reach  of  the  fireman 
who  sits  behind  the  boilers  Immediately  above  the  tank  is  a  flat  vessel 
through  which  the  steam  passes  from  the  eduction  pipe,  and  thence  by  another 
pipe  mto  the  chimney. 

''The  pipe  from  the  force-pump  passes  through  the  air-chamber,  and  forming 
a  coil  above  the  horse-shoe  tubes,  aelivers  the  water  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
steam  chamber.  The  supply  from  the  pump  may  be  diminisned  by  partially 
opening  a  small  cock,  which  allows  a  portion  of  water  to  return  to  the  tank. 

''  Any  part  of  the  preceding  account  that  may  appear  abstruse  to  the  reader, 
will  be  rendered  penectly  clear  by  an  inspection  of  the  vertical  section  of 
the  machine,  represented  on  the  next  page,^together  with  a  reference  to  the 
following  explanatory  letters. 

**aaa,  A  series  of  small  tubes,  in  two  or  more  ranges,  fbrming  the  boOer,  the 
interior  range  serving  to  support  the  fuel ;  these  tubes  are  connected  with  b  6, 
two  laiger  tubes,  the  upper  one  forming  a  steam  chamber;  e,  one  of  a  range  of 
tubes  connecting  h  b  together ;  d,  one  of  the  two  separators,  connected  with  bb 
by  two  curved  pipes;  eee^  steam  pipe  proceeding  vrom  the  upper  part  of  the 
separator,  and  passing  down  through  the  chimney  and  beneath  the  body  of  the 
caniage  into  the  fore  boot,  whence  it  descends  to  /,  the  cylinders  which  propel 
the  carriage  by  means  of  cranks  g,  on  the  axis  of  Uie  hind  wheels ;  A,  an  eccen- 
tric, which  works  the  slide  valve  t  by  a  lever  turning  on  its  centre,  and  to  the 
extremities  of  which  lever  an  elliptical  ring  k  is  attached;  II  a,  line,  fastened 
at  one  end  to  an  eccentric  rod,  and  at  the  other  ^d  to  a  short  lever  in  the  fore 
boot,  which  may  be  elevated  by  means  of  the  lever  m  ;  this  raising  the  eccen- 
tric rod,  causes  the  pin  in  its  extremity  to  act  upon  the  upper  side  of  k,  and 
thus  reverses  the  motion  of  the  carriage ;  n,  lever  for  regulating  the  throttle- 
valve  o ;  pf  eduction  pipe,  opening  into  a  flat  chamber  q  in  which  the  steam 
expands,  and  thence  passes  Uirough  the  waste  pipe  r  r  into  the  chimney  ««;  <, 
tank  for  water ;  »,  foarce-pump,  supplied  by  the  suction-pipe  v,  and  forcing  the 
water  through  the  pipe  xxx,  (which  forms  a  coil  above  the  boilers,)  into  the 
tubular  boilers  aaa  ;  if,  bl  stop-cock,  by  which  the  supply  firom  the  force-pump 
is  regulated,  any  requisite  portion  being  allowed  to  return  into  the  tank ;  z  seat 
for  me  fireman ;  1,  a  blowing-machine,  or  frame  driven  by  bands  firom  the 
axis  of  the  fly-wheel  2,  which  is  worked  by  a  small  enmne  3,  serving  also  to 
work  the  force-pump  i*  /  4  4  4,  steam-pipe,  supplying  3ie  engine  3 ;  56,  air- 
channel,  leading  from  the  blower  to  the  furnace  ;  6,  guide-wheels,  which  may 
be  placed  obliquely  to  the  perch  8,  by  the  lever  7 ;  9,  centre  of  motion  on 
which  the  perch  8  turns,  thus  turning  the  fore-wheels,  on  the  axis  of  which  are 
springs  that  support  the  fore  part  of  the  coach ;  11,  force-pump,  to  supply  the 
boilers,  in  ease  the  water  is  too  low  to  be  worked  by  the  fireman.'' 

VOL.  II.  3    R 


"Hia  mtiltifcrioaB  tai  uaiMcBnuy  cantriTsnce*  in  diii  appantni  fcrciblj 
Roiindi  ui  of  the  man  who  employed  a  very  commpn  machine  in  hi«  btudne)*, 
but  who  (beii)£  «  "geniui")  took  it  into  his  head  to  diiguise  the  liiiiplicity  of 
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Its  wotking  parts,  by  the  addition  of  a  great  number  of  wheels  and  pinions,  that 
he  might,  through  their  instrumentality,  make  a  noise  in  the  world.  Aldioueh 
the  preceding  sectional  drawing  exhibits  a  Ihithful  and  clear  outline  of  tJie 
"  miraculous  mvention,*'  there  are  of  course  many  subordinate  parts  which  are 
not  introduced,  to  avoid  a  confusion  of  lines  in  the  figure ;  enot^h  are,  how- 
ever, left  to  surprise  every  mechanical  reader,  that  such  absurd  additions  should 
ever  have  entitled  the  author  to  the  adulation  of  the  press,  and  of  some  of  our 
best  parliamentary  orators.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  do  more  than  just  draw 
the  reader's  attention  to  a  portion  of  the  "  happy  series."  First  and  foremost 
are  the  '' pilot- wheels, "^already  noticed  in  a  previous  page;  next,  under  the 
fore  boot,  is  exposed  to  tne  admiring  ga2e  of  the  multitude  a  pretty  little  steam 
engine,  with  all  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging,  employed  to  raise  the  wind 
(in  both  senses  of^  the  term)  and  to  cool  the  steam  pipe ;  which  pipe,  it  will  be 
observed,  afler  proceeding  from  the  separators,  makes  a  flourish  over  the  boiler 
to  get  a  little  warmed,  then  descends  in  a  graceful  curve  under  the  body  of  the 
carriage,  and  through  the  cold  air-trunk,  to  set  a  little  cooled  in  its  complaisant 
journey  to  the  coachman's  feet :  hence  it  makes  a  ditour  amongst  the  mnners, 
m  order  that  the  steam  may  be  sufficiently  condensed  to  run  down  intb  the 
engines,  which  are  placed  in  the  coolest  possible  situation,  except  when  they 
happen  to  be  covered  with  the  non-conducting  substances  of  quartz,  silex, 
felspar,  and  mica,  gathered  from  the  road !  It  was  for  such  patented  contrivances 
as  tnese,  and  those  before  described,  that  Mr.  Gurney,  or  his  friends  in  parliament, 
sought  to  obtain  an  extension  of  his  patent  rightfl^  or  a  compensation  in  money 
for  giving  the  public  the  entire  benent  of  his  "  sublime  inventions !"  On  the 
latter  proposition  we  have  never  made  a  single  remark,  nor  is  it  our  intention 
to  do  so ;  but  of  the  former  we  cannot  resist  the  expression  of  our  rooted 
conviction,  that  an  extension  of  Mr.  Gumey's  patents  is  unwished  for,  even  by 
himself,  because  there  is  not  a  single  contrivance  of  the  whole  **  happy  series 
which  any  mechanic  would  be  mad  enough  to  use,  or  rather  try  to  use,  were 
they  freely  offered  to  him. 

To  render  more  useful  the  establishment  of  a  railroad  through  a  broken 
country,  it  has  been  a  deaderatum  to  construct  a  carriage  which  shall  move 
with  as  much  facility  upon  a  serpentine,  or  curved,  as  on  a  straight  road ;  and 
at  the  same  time  not  to  lose  the  peculiar  advantages  which  the  common  method 
of  fixing  the  wheels  on  the  axis  possesses.     It  is  also  desirable  to  lessen,  if 

Sssible,  the  amount  of  friction,  by  means  not  too  complex.  These  two  ends, 
r.  William  Howard  proposed  to  Attain  in  the  construction  of  carriages  upon 
the  following  principles : — "  First,  the  connexion  of  the  two  beds  of  the  axles 
at  a  point  equidistant  from  each ;  and  in  the  same  manner  the  connexion 
between  the  hind  bed  of  one  waggon  and  the  fore  bed  of  tliat  following  it ;  or 
the  fore  bed  of  the  leading  waggon  with  any  system  of  guide-wheels,  so  that 
the  wheels  not  only  of  one  waggon,  but  of  a  train^  will  follow  one  another  in 
the  same  curve,  without  more  lateral  friction  than  when  on  a  straight  line. 
Second.  The  making  of  the  axle  revolve  in  its  journals,  and  at  the  same  tim« 
rendering  either  one  or  both  wheels  capable  of  revolving  independent  of  the 
axles,  as  in  a  common  carriage.  Thira,  the  application  of  a  simple  friction- 
wheel  to  diminish  the  friction  of  the  axis  upon  its  journal.'*  Mr.  Howard 
next  proceeds  to  explain  these  principles  in  detail.  First,  <'  If  there  be  a  track 
of  a  railroad  of  a  circular  form  and  we  wish  a  carriage  to  move  on  it  without 
lateral  friction,  the  planes  of  the  wheels  must  be  paraBel  to  the  tai^ents  of  the 
two  circles  at  the  points  where  they  rest  on  them,  and  each  axle,  consequently,  in 
the  direction  of  the  radius  of  the  circle.  To  find  the  point  at  which  the  ude 
must  be  connected  to  produce  this  effect,  draw  a  perpendicular  from  the  middle 
of  each,  and  the  intersection  of  these  two  perpendicular  lines  will  be  the  point 
of  junction  required.  The  advantage  of  tnis  over  the  common  construction  is 
that  there  die  pivot  of  the  beam  connecting  the  axles  is  on  the  foremost  axle, 
and  consequently  in  turning,  the  hind  wheels  do  not  follow  the  tracks  of  the 
foremost  ones,  but  describe  a  curve  of  smaller  radius,  causing  great  lateral 
firiction  on  the  rails.  Second^  The  principle  of  making  the  wheels  revolve 
with  or  without  Uie  aades  in  the  present  case,  is  to  secure  the  advantages  of  the 
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axle  seneraOy  revolving  with  the  wheels,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  pennil 
one  wheel  to  revolve  faster  tlian  its  fellow,  when  moving  on  a  curved  part  of  the 
road.  The  trifling  relative  improvement  which  this  would  produce  between  the 
axle  and  the  wheel,  would  admit  of  these  beins  adapted  with  considerable  exactness. 
Third,  In  the  application  of  the  friction-wneels,  instead  of  an  axle  resting  on 
the  summit  of  a  wheel,  as  ia  the  usual  method  of  application,  and  the  only  one 
known  to  the  inventor,  the  wheel  with  its  load  is  here  made  to  rest  upon  the 
axle.  According  to  these  principles,  the  combination  of  which  into  a  railway 
carriage  forms  the  ground  of  a  patent  granted  to  Mr.  Howard,  the  construction 
u  to  be  as  follovrs : — 

**  The  size  of  the  wheels,  their  dbtance  apart,  and  the  distance  between  the 
axles,  are  in  the  common  proi>ortions  used  in  railway  carriages.  The  connecting 
beam  between  the  fore  and  hind  axles^  is  fastened  firmly  thereto  by  jaws  or 
frames,  to  prevent  lateral  motion.  This  beam  is  divided  m  the  centre,  between 
the  axles,  one  end  having  a  tooth,  and  the  other  a  socket,  cut  of  the  epicycloid 
form,  to  keep  the  point  of  action  at  an  equal  dbtance  from  the  centres  of  each 
axle.  The  axles  are  kept  together  by  fastening  the  body  by  bolts  to  the  beds 
resting  upon  each.  Another  method  of  construction  is,  to  extend  the  beam 
from  the  nind  axle,  until  the  end  of  it  rests  upon  the  bed  of  the  fore  axle, 
while  the  beam  from  the  fore  axle  reaches  to  a  short  distance  only  behind  the 
central  point  of  action.  A  bolt  then  passed  through  the  centre  of  the  hind 
frame,  and  the  end  of  the  fore  frame,  and  equi-distant  from  the  axles,  forms 
the  pivot  or  point  of  action  between  them.  In  this  case,  the  waggon  is  fastened 
firmlv  to  the  hind  bed  only,  and  to  the  extremity  of  the  hind  beam,  which  rests 
on  the  fore  bed,  which  is  made  to  traverse,  laterally,  more  easiljr  bv  a  small 
roller,  upon  a  curved  strip  of  iron.  The  firiction-wheels  are  contamea  between 
upright  stands  or  supports,  of  cast  or  wrought  iron ;  each  wheel  having  one  on 
each  side,  connectea  at  the  top  by  a  bolt  and  nuts,  and  having  jaws  at  the 
bottom,  wide  enough  to  admit  tne  axle  in  contact  widi  the  friction-wheel ;  each 
pair  of  friction-wheels  is  connected  bv  iron  bars  passing  through  each  arm  of 
the  iaws  of  the  support^  and  secured  by  nuts :  between  these  bars  the  axle 
revolves,  and  the  bars,  rising  above  the  axle,  receive  the  beam,  and  form  the 
fore  and  hind  bends,  to  wmch  the  frames  of  the  beam  are  securely  nutted. 
To  obviate  the  little  friction  which  may  arise  from  the  centre  of  the  friction- 
wheel  being  directly  above  the  centre  of  the  axle,  it  may  be  placed  a  little 
obliquely,  and  a  small  friction-roDer  used  in  one  of  the  arms  of  the  jaws,  to 
destroy  the  additional  friction  there.  The  axles  have  two  shoulders  at  each 
end,  one  of  which  supports  the  waggon  wheel,  and  is  either  firmly  fixed  to  it, 
or  onlv  secured  by  a  finch-pin,  and  tne  other  revolves  upon  the  friction-wheel. 

"  liiese  principles  are  not  new,  but  the  combination  of  them  into  a  railway 
carriage  is  new,  and  entitles,  the  inventor  believes,  that  his  invention  hs 
secur^  by  patent  The  peculiar  application  of  friction-wheels  is  also  new,  and 
claimed  as  original." 

lig.  1,  (see  opposite  page,)  represents  a  perspective  view  of  the  whole  car- 
riage, with  its  friction -wheels  attached. 

Jl^.  2,  represents  the  plan  of  the  waggon,  showing  particularly  the  manner 
in  wnich  the  beds  of  the  two  axles  are  connected,  a  is  the  iron  waggon  whed, 
made  as  usual,  except  that  it  is  arranged  so  as  to  turn  on  the  axle,  to  which  it 
is  secured  by  the  finch-pin  b,  or  any  other  contrivance,  e  is  a  wheel  fixed 
upon  the  axle,  aa  in  the  common  radroad  carriage,  d  d,  the  friction  wheels 
moving  upon  the  axles  e  e,  and  supported  by  the  supports  f  /.  The 
whole  of  these  parts  are  of  wrought  or  cast  iron,  and  the  frames  are 
secured  together  by  screws  and  nuts,  so  as  to  keep  them  sofid,  and  as  shown  in 
the  figure  g,  one  of  the  bars  connecting  the  two  fVames  together,  and  secured  in 
like  manner,  h  and  i  are  the  two  fhimes  by  whioh  the  two  beds  are  connected 
by  a  bolt,  at  the  point  ^,  equi-distant  flrom  the  centre  of  each  axletree ;  the 
frame  i  oif  the  hind  bed  is  prolonged,  and  rests  on  part  of  the  frame  A, 
immediately  over  tlie  fore  axle,  the  motion  of  its  ena,  latirally,  being  faci- 
litated by  a  small  roller  at  /. 

**  If  It  be  found  objectionable  to  place  the  body  of  the  waggon  entirely 


•bore  tb«  wheeb,  tlic  two  frictioD-wbeeli  oo  oob  bed  ma;  be  pUemi  t 
commou  uJe.     Thii   arrangeinent  will   umplify  the  number  or  put*, 


..^^. 
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The  eUiticitjr  of  our  almoipfaen  bu  been  ofleii  pn>po«*d  to  be  employed  for 
locomotiTe  a*  well  u  fixed  eoginei.  The  flnt  propotilioti  that  we  can  recollect 
WW  in  a  patent  gnwted  in  1799,  to  Ibe  kte  Mr.  George  Medburtt,  entitled  "  « 
oondenung  wind-engine,  capable  of  being  applied  to  all  kinda  of  purpose*,  in 
which  iteftiQ,  water,  wind,  or  honei  are  emploved."  It  doei  not  appear,  &om 
the  ipecification  of  ibe  patent,  that  he  Hfrnfied  hii  invention  to  the  propidiion 
of  carriage* ;  though  we  have  heard  it  ifated  that  be  did  to  fpij  it.  He 
deacribed  bia  invention  to  condit  in  "  condensing  Ibe  air  of  tbe  atmoepbere  In 
a  etrong  and  cloee  veuel,  which  1  call  the  magaiine,  bv  mean*  of  a  windmill, 
10  aa  to  make  it  from  ten  to  twenty  time*  more  denu  than  it  i«  in  itt  natural 
■late.  Secondly,  I  conduct  that  denie  air  from  the  magaiine  through  a  pip^ 
to  the  top  of  a  cylinder,  where  it  act*  upon  a  piiton,  tij  itt  alaitidty,  without 
the  aid  of  fire,  and  by  these  mean*  keep*  the  machine  in  conitant  motioa  for  a 
time,  proportioned  to  ihe  capsci^  of  Uie  magaiine,  though  tih*  wind  do  not 
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Uow.  The  object  of  my  inTention  is  to  accamulate  And  preterre  the  regnUir 
power  which  the  wind  produoM*  m>  that  it  may  be  applied  to  machinety  to 
produce  an  uniform  and  regular  motion  whenever  it  is  wanted."  The  ingenious 
mventor  then  proceeds  to  describe  his  condensing  mechanism,  and  the  con- 
struction of  his  vessels  for  containing  the  condensed  air.  But  as  no  particular 
objects  are  specified  for  its  application  (except  cursorily,  the  raising  of  water,) 
it  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enlarge  on  the  subject ;  and  our  only  reason 
for  noticing  it  now,  is  to  show  what  degree  of  originality  appertains  to  the 
next  invention  we  have  to  introduce  to  the  reader's  attention. 

This  was  the  subject  of  a  patent  granted  to  Charles  C.  Bomba%  Esq.  It  was 
especially  designed  for  the  propulsion  of  carriages  or  boats,  and  is  dated  the 
29th  of  April,  1828.  The  patentee  specifies  it  as  consisting  in  the  condensing 
of  atmospheric  air  or  eas  in  strong  cvlindrical  reservoirs  having  spherical  ends; 
whence  it  is  to  be  discharged  through  proper  valves  and  tubes  into  a  cylinder, 
where  it  is  to  operate  upon  a  piston  in  the  same  manner  as  in  steam-engines, 
and  communicate  motion  to  the  wheels  of  a  carriage,  or  the  paddles  of  a  boat. 
The  vessels  to  hold  the  condensed  air  oreas,  are  proposed  to  be  from  12  to  18 
inches  in  diameter,  and  of  as  great  lengUi  as  can  be  conveniently  stowed,  or 
temoved  into  or  out  of  the  vemcle,  from  or  to  the  stations  which  it  is  proposed 
to  establish  along  the  line  of  road  whereon  the  traffic  takes  place,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  the  exhausted  vessel,  and  supplying  a  cnarged  one  in  its 
place ;  which  it  is  proposed  shall  contain  from  30  to  150  atmospheres.  The 
particular  construction  of  the  engine  and  machinery  of  the  carriage  are  not 
ffiven ;  but  it  is  directed  on  the  plan  of  the  high  pressure  steam  engine,  and  to 
be  worked  expansively. 

An  efficient  mode  of  working  an  en^ne  with  an  uniformity  of  force,  by 
means  of  a  fluid  that  is  constant^  diminishing  in  its  elasticity,  is,  we  believe,  a 
problem  not  yet  solved.  Another  patent  for  precisely  the  same  object  as  Mr. 
Bombas's,  was  granted  on  the  1st  of  June  following,  to  Mr.  W.  Mann,  of 
Effi-a-road,  Brixton,  Surrey,  who  was  of  course  uninformed  at  the  time  of  his 
havinff  been  anticipated.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Mann  pursued  his  undertaking, 
published  a  pamphlet  descriptive  of  his  plans,  accompanied  by  drawings,  and 
endeavoured  to  raxse  a  company  to  carry  his  project  into  operation.  Whether 
he  actuallv  carried  it  experimentaUy  into  practice  we  are  uncertain,  but  a 
drawing  oi  the  carriage  and  reservoirs  of  compressed  air  are  given  in  the  5th 
Vol.  N.  S.  of  the  ReffiaUr  ofArU  :— 

*'  Mr.  Mann  proposes,  like  his  predecessors,  to  employ  a  series  of  strong 
metallic  recipients,  similar  to  the  cylindrical  vessels  used  for  portable  gas,  into 
which  thirty  or  more  atmospheres  are  to  be  condensed  bv  the  power  of  a  steam- 
engine,  water  mill,  or  other  adequate  prime  mover.  A  sufficient  number  of 
these  vessels  are  stowed  in  a  case  adapted  for  the  purpose,  which  is  to  be  fixed 
underneath  the  carrii^e ;  a  tube,  communicating  with  all  the  recipients,  is  to 
convey  the  compressed  air  to  two  working  cylinders,  having  the  apparatus  com- 
^  mon  to  high  pressure  steam-enfifines,  the  piston  rods  of  which  wiU  give  motion 
to  a  crank  on  the  axis  of  the  hind  running  wheels.  It  is  proposed  to  work 
expansively,  and  to  vary  the  cutting  ofi^  the  stroke,  according  to  the  degree  of 
elasticity  iS  the  air. 

"  The  velocity  Mr.  Mann  proposed  to  travel,  was  14  miles  in  the  hour,  which 

he  calculates  will  require  2000  cubic  feet,  of  the  natural  density,  to  propel  a 

-  carriage  weighing,  with  its  load,  two  tons.    When  the  roads  are  in  a  bad  state, 

it  is  intended  to  charge  the  vessels  with  a  greater  number  of  atmospheres,  to 

overcome  the  increased  resistance* 

"  The  patentee  states,  that  the  carriage  is  emulnaHediJ)  to  carry  75  cubic  feet 
of  compressed  air,  which,  at  a  density  of  thirty-two  atmospheres,  is  sufficient 
to  propel  it  14  miles ;  and  if  the  air  were  compressed  to  be  equal  to  48  atmo- 
spheres, that  quanti^  would  propel  the  carriage  23  miles ;  and  if  to  64  atmo- 
spheres, 34  mues.  The  average  cost  of  the  power  is  calculated  at  one  penny 
per  mile ;  tliat  is,  if  a  steam-engine  be  employed  to  elfect  ^e  compression  of 
the  air  into  the  recipients,  the  cost  in  coals  of  such  steam  power,  to  condense  a 
volume  of  air  tuffiaenti  by  its  subsequent  expansion,  to  propel  a  carriage  one 
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nOe,  18  one  pennj.  Mr.  Mann,  howeveri  must  know  that  this  would  only  form 
one  item  in  the  expense  of  working  a  carriage.  The  proposition  of  propeHing 
hy  a  process  of  this  kindi  is  certainly  specious ;  but  those  who  have  given  the 
■object  their  best  attention,  consider  that  no  practical  means  have  yet  been 
devised  to  compensate  for  the  constantly  decreasing  expansive  force  of  the  air 
in  the  recipients;" 

A  suspension  railway,  combining  the  characteristic  features  of  Mr.  Palmer's 
and  Mr.  JPisher's,  previously  described,  was  patented  by  Mr.  Maxwell  Dick,  of 
Irving,  in  Ayrshire,  on  the  21  st  of  May,  1829 ;  doubtless,  in  ignorance  of  those 
precedents,  as  we  were  personally  assured  by  the  latter  patentee.  The  chief 
object  of  this  gentleman  was,  as  is  stated  in  the  title  of  nis  patent,  "  for  the 
conveyance  of  passengers,  letters,  intelligence,  packages,  and  other  goods,  with 
gretU  velocUjf,  The  means  which  he  adopts  for  this  purpose,  are  designed  to 
obviate  the  necessity  and  enormous  expense  of  cutting  and  embankine  resorted  to 
on  railways  of  the  ordinary  kind.  The  rail  is  supported,  like  Mr.  Palmer's,  upon 
vertical  pillars,  but  carrying  a  double  track  for  the  carriages,  like  Mr.  Fisher's. 
Mr.  Dick  has,  however,  added,  what  he  denominates  "  safety  rails,"  one  on  each 
side  of  the  track,  against  which  anti-friction  wheels,  attached  to  the  carriages, 
arc  made  to  act,  in  case  of  the  carriages  receiving  from  any  cause  an  impulse  up- 
wards. The  patent  likewise  embraces  a  curious  combination  of  wheel-work,  for 
communicating  a  high  velocity  to  the  carriages.  A  large  and  well  constructed 
working  model  of  this  invention  was  pubfiely  exhibited  for  several  weeks  at 
Charing  Cross,  London,  in  1830,  and  drew  crowds  of  visitors,  who  were  surprised 
and  delighted  at  the  velocity  with  which  the  carriages  darted  along  the  wire 
rails  across  the  room,  by  the  application  of  a  smaU  force.  The  notoriety  of 
this  invention,  as  well  as  the  capability  of  its  being  usefully  applied  under 
many  ctrcurastances  and  situations,  for  light  loads  at  hieh  velocities,  seems  to 
require  from  us  something  more  than  this  brief  historical  notice.  Accordingly 
we  proceed  to  give  a  few,  out  of  the  many  details  and  modifications,  which  tne 
prolific  mind  o?  the  inventor  has  thrown  together  in  his  specification.  From 
this  document  we  learn  that  the  patentee  especially  designed  his  invention  for 
traversing  undulating,  ringed,  and  abrupt  ground,  the  crossing  of  rivers,  mosses, 
marshes,  See,  Pillars  are  to  be  erected  of  brick  or  stone  with  lime,  at  given  dis- 
tances apart,  suppose  fifty  yards ;  between  each  of  these  may  be  placed  four  or 
five  cast  metal  pillars,  accordinj?  to  circumstances,  for  bestowing  the  requisite 
stabilitv  and  keeping  the  rail  free  from  undulations.  On  the  top  of  each  of 
the  pillars  is  to  be  fastened  a  frame,  to  which  the  rails  are  to  be  secured,  and 
to  the  firames  are  connected  grooved  friction  wheels  or  pulleys,  between  which 
the  drag-line  is  conducted.  The  nuls  are  to  be  made  of  the  best  wrought  iron, 
such  as  is  used  for  chain  cables,  and  they  are  to  be  duly  connected  together  in 
great  lengths,  and  seciured  to  the  frames  in  such  manner  as  to  make  the  top  sur- 
face smooth,  and  free  ftom  all  obstruction  to  the  motion  of  the  carriages. 
Between  each  frame  there  are  to  be  introduced  three  or  four  cast-iron  braces, 
to  prevent  vibration  and  stiffen  the  structure.  The  method  proposed  for 
dragging  the  carriage  along  the  railway,  is  by  fixed  or  statioiiary  engines  acting 
with  drag-lines  or  ropes  attached  to  the  carriage,  which,  if  the  railway  be  double, 
(as  in  the  subjoined  illustration)  will  apt  in  an  endless  round ;  but  if  the  line 
of  railway  be  single,  then  tlie  engine  will  be  interchangeable  and  reciprocal. 

i^.  1. 


Fig,  1  represents  a  side  elevation  of  one  span  of  a  double  suspension  railway, 
•npported  at  die  extremities  by  a  pier  of  masonry,  dd,  and  at  equal  distances  by 
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|]  pil1«T*<c«#.  ail  lbs  upper  or  "tManngrkil;''  &  lite  lower  oc 
"  nfety  rail,"  which  ure  bnund  together  by  intermediale  itajr  bneet,  better 
■hown  on  s  larger  icale  at //in  fisurai  2,  3,  lud  i. 

Fig.  3  ihowi  a  front  eleration  of  a  frame  e  e  c,  for  a  double  line  of  rail,  with 
*  carnage  on  one  of  tbem  at  g.     The  letten  of  nfemce  in  tliii  figure,  ai  in 
11  the  othen,  designate  dmilar  parta ;  it  therefore  need  only  be  Mid,  that  the 
'  "  ~  '~  lecticin  between  the  raili  at. 


Btsy  hncei//  u 


Bg-i. 


:i^^.^- 


Fig.  3  giret  a  ude  elevation  of  a  caniage  on  a  portion  of  rail  \  kkk  being 
the  running  nheela,  and  ■'  ■'  ■'  the  antHViction  rollers,  whichpreTent  the  carriase 
from  being'  thrown  off  the  railway.  An  examination  of  Fig,  2,  which  exhibit! 
the  end  view  of  tbii  carriage,  wiu  fiilly  explain  iti  form  and  conitruction. 

Fig.  4  ii  a  penpeclJTe  iketch  of  one  of  tne  itay  bracen  on  a  larger  Kale.  The 
expenie  of  one  mile  of  railway  on  thii  principle  ii  calculated  at  1395^  lOt.  6(£ 
The  advantages  contemplated  are  itated  by  Mr,  Dick  at  fbllowa :  *•  In  the  fint 
place,  aa  ^ou  lave  dtitance,  «o  do  you  Mve  time ;  which  all  muat  admit,  that  in  a 
well  a»  in  a  political  point  of  view,  ii  of  the  utmoat  importaiiee. 


/^.  3. 


/%.  4. 


rha  niipeniion  t^  takel  a  tttaightforward  point  ffstn  one  town  to  anoiher, 
without  regard  to  the  inrAee  of  connttpr  over  whidi  it  hai  to  j^,  whether  risiii): 
or  falling,  croaung  of  riven,  or  otherwiie.  All  are,  byregulating  the  heights  of 
the  pilian,  with  ue  lame  eaae  gone  over;  and  by  that  means  laring  of  dis- 
tance, saving  of  surface  ground,  saving  bends  in  the  formation  of  the  rail ; 
which  bends,  beside*  the  extra  expense  Moriginally  laying,  are  always  liable  to 
great  derangement  from  the  lateral  friction  of  the  waggons  coming  round 
them,  compared  to  that  of  a  straight  line  of  raiL  Secondly,  the  suspension 
railway,  over  that  of  the  ground  railway,  has  another  immense  advantage ; 
that  is,  as  far  as  expense  is  concerned,  which  is,  in  the  saving  of  all  embank- 
ments, excavations,  building  of  bridges,  cutting  of  tunnel >,  besides  [fae  great 
breadth  of  surface  ground.  Hiirdly,  and  which  I  think  the  most  important 
c^  all,  it  the  great  despatch  to  be  gained  by  the  suspension  railway,  without,  In 
"  '  1  .        ...  .      ..    ,    j^^j  being  suffi- 
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on  under  it  without  interruption ;  and  then  the  carriages  being  so  rompletely 
locked  within  the  rail,  prevents  any  chance  of  their  escape,  whalev'er  may  be  their 
velocity ;  so  that  I  do  not  stretch  a  point  when  I  say,  with  light  carnages  con- 
taining the  mail,  and  all  small  packages,  a  velocity  of  sixty  miles  an  hour  is  to 
be  obtained,  including  all  stoppages,  and  that  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
safety." 

Of  all  the  railways  hitherto  constructed,  that  which  now  connects  Manchester 
with  Liverpool  is,  beyond  ail  comparison,  the  most  perfect  and  the  most  exten- 
sively useful.  The  peculiar  commercial  connexion  between  those  towns 
renders  a  cheap  and  rapid  communication  not  merely  of  local,  but  of 
national  interest  Liverpool  is  the  port  whence  Manchester  receives  all 
her  raw  materials,  and  to  which  she  returns  a  large  portion  of  manufactured 
goods  for  shipment  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  By  means  of  the  railroad, 
the  transit  of  goods  is  now  effected  in  about  two  hours,  which  is  about  one- 
eighteenth  part  of  the  time  previously  occupied  by  the  water  carnage  of  fifty 
miles,  besides  a  saving  of  fifty  per  cent  in  tlie  cost  per  ton  of  carriage ;  making 
an  annual  saving  in  carriage  to  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  20,000/. ;  rendering 
it  unnecessary  for  them  to  keep  a  stock  on  hand  to  meet  sudden  orders.  Man- 
chester, we  may  observe,  has  now  all  the  advantages  of  a  sea-port,  since  a  cargo 
may  be  delivered  into  a  warehouse  at  Manchester  on  the  same  day  that  it  is 
received  at  Liverpool.  These  towns  are,  by  thirty-two  miles  of  railway,  as 
much  connected  for  the  purposes  of  business  or  pleasure,  as  the  eastern  and 
western  extremities  of  London ;  the  facilities  of  communication  between  the 
latter  are,  in  fact,  not  so  great  as  the  former.  The  immense  public  advantages 
attending  this  great  mechanical  work,  have,  however,  been  so  often  and  so 
ably  set  forth,  in  poetry  as  well  as  prose,  that  it  will  be  quite  needless  to  make 
any  further  remark  on  this  head. 

The  undertaking  was  commenced  in  June  1826,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Geo.  Stevenson.  It  was  proposed  to  lay  the  railway  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  a  straight  line ;  but  the  nature  rendered  this  work  one  of  immense  labour 
and  difficulty.  Upwards  of  200,000/.  were  expended  in  excavations  and  em- 
bankments ;  in  bridges  alone,  over  and  under  the  railway,  upwards  of  99,000/. ; 
and  out  of  a  total  expenditure,  amounting  to  820,000/.,  only  the  sum  of  67,932/. 
ibr  the  railway  itself,  the  particulars  of  which,  as  furnished  by  Mr.  Booth,  we 
subjoin;  namely, 

£         s.    c/. 

Rails  for  a  double  way  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester, 
with  occasional  lines  of  communication,  and  addi- 
tional side  lines  at  the  different  dep6ts,  being  about 
thirty-five  miles  of  double  way,  weight  35  lbs. 
per  lineal  yard  =  3847  tons,  at  prices  averaging 
something  less  than  12/.  10s.  per  ton  .  .  .  .  .  48,000  0  0 
Cast-iron  chairs,  1428  tons,  at  an  average  of  10/.  10s.  15,000  0  0 
Spikes  and  keys,  to  fasten  the  chairs  to  the  blocks,  and 

the  rails  to  the  chairs 3,830     0     0 

Oak  plugs,  for  the  blocks  .     .     .     , 615     0    0 

Sundry  freights,  cartages,  &c 487    0    0 


Total    ....     £67,932     0    0 


The  following  summary  view  of  the  working  of  the  concern,  during  the  first 
fifteen  months  of  its  existence,  obtained  from  an  Annual  Report  from  the 
directors  to  the  proprietors,  we  insert,  as  furnishing  some  important  data  to  all 
persons  interested  in  similar  undertakings : — 
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The  profits  of  the  Company,  from  the  opening  of  the 
railway  on  the  16th  September,  to- Slat  December, 

1830,  were 14,432  19    5 

Ditto  for  the  half  year  ending  30th  June,  1831 .    .    .  30,314    9  10 
Ditto  for  the  half  year  endmg  3l8t  December,  1831    .  40,783    3    7 

85,530  12  10 
Paid  to  the  proprieton  in  dividenda 80,165  12    61 

Leaving  a  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of    £5,365    0    4 


to  meet  those  contingencies  to  which  the  working  of  eveiy  extensive  and  new 
undertaking  may  be  considered  more  or  less  liabb. 

The  following  general  abstract  of  the  expenditure  of  the  railway,  to  the 
31  St  of  May,  1830,  showing  the  cost  of  the  different  branches  of  the  under- 
taking, may  be  of  considerable  use  to  those  who  shall  hereinafter  embark  in 
similar  adventures :— . 

£       t.    d. 

Advertising  account 332    1    4 

Brick-makmg  account 9,724    4    4 

Bridge  account 99,065  11    9 

Charge  for  direction 1,911     0    0 

Charge  for  fencing 10,202  16    5 

Cart  establishment 461     6    3 

Chat  Moss  account  • 27,719  11  10 

Cuttings  and  embankments  t 199,763    8    0 

Carrying  department,  comprising  ac- 
count expended  in  land  and  build- 
ings for  stations  and  depdts, 
warehouses,  offices,  &c.  at  the 

Liverpool  end £35,538    0    0 

Expended  at  the  Manchester  station       6,159    0    0 

Side  tunnel 2,485    0    0 

OasF-light  account,  including  cost  of 

pipes,  gasometer,  &c 1,046    0    0 

Engmes,  coaches,  machines,  &c.     .     10,991  11    4 

56,219  11     4 

FormatiAi  of  theroadt 20,568  15    5 

Railtfieount 67,912    0    0 

Carried  forward £479,880  16     8 


*  The  •mbaakmentt  included  under  this  head  coneii fc  of  ahout  277,000  cubic  yards  of  raw  moas 
earth,  in  the  ftmnation  of  which,  about  677,000  cubic  yards  of  raw  moes  have  been  used ;  the  dtf- 
ferenoe  in  measnrement  being  occasioned  by  the  squeezing  out  of  the  superabundant  water,  and 
consequent  consolidation  of  the  moss.  The  expenditure  on  this  part  of  the  line  has  been  less  than 
the  average  expenditure. 

t  Under  this  head  is  comprised  the  earth  work  on  the  whole  line,  exclusiTe  of  the  Chat  Moaa 
district.  The  cuttings  somewhat  exceed  the  embanklngs ;  the  surplus  is  principally  deposited 
silong  the  border  of  the  Great  Kenyon  Cutting.  The  excavations  consist  of  about  723,000  cubic 
yards  of  rock  and  shole,  and  about  2,006,000  cubic  yards  of  marl,  earth,  and  sand.  This  aggregate 
mass  has  been  removed  to  various  distances,  firom  a  few  furlong  to  between  three  and  four  miles ; 
and  DO  inconsiderable  portion  of  it  has  been  hoisted  up  by  machinery,  ftom  a  depth  of  thirty  to 
sixty  feet,  to  be  deposited  on  the  surfisce  above,  either  to  remain  in  permanent  spoil  banks,  or  to 
be  sJterwards  carried  to  the  next  embankment. 

X  By  this  Is  understood  what  Is  termed  ballasting  theroad,— that  is,  depositing  a  layer  of  broken 
rock  and  sand,  about  two  feet  thick ;  via.  one  foot  below  the  blocks,  and  one  foot  distributed 
between  them,  serving  to  keep  them  firm  in  their  places.  Spiking  down  the  iron  chabu  to  the 
blocks  or  sleepers,  festening  the  rails  to  the  chains  with  iron  keys,  and  adjusting  the  railway  to  the 
i^xact  width,  and  curve,  and  level,  come  under  this  head  of  expenditure. 
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BnmglU  forward £479,880  16    8 

This  eipenditun  eoinpriaei  the  foUowing  itenu : — 
Raib  for  a  double  way  nom  Liver- 
]M)o]  to  Manchester,  with  occa- 
sional lines  of  communication,  and 
additional  side-lines  at  ^e  diffinent 
depots,  being  about  35  miles  of 
double  way  =  3,847  tons,  at 
prices  averaging  something  less 
than  12/.  10«.  per  ton  .  .  .  .£48,000  0  0 
Cast-irpn  chains,  1,428  tons,  at  an 

average  of  lOl  10« 15,000    0    0 

Spikes  and  keys  to  fasten  the  chains 
to  the  blocks,  and  the  rails  to  the 

chains 3,830    0    0 

Oak  plttcs  for  the  blocks  ....  615    0     0 

Sundry  freights,  cartages,  frc.    .     .  467    0    0 

Interest  account  (balance) 3,629  16     7 

Land  account  ....', 95,305    8     8 

0£Sce  establishment 4,929    8    7 

Parliamentary  and  law  exnenditure 28,465    6  11 

Stone  blocks  and  sleepers* 20,520  14    5 

Surveying  account 19,829    8    7 

Travelling  account 1,423     1     5 

Tunnel  account 34,791     4    9 

Tunnel  compensation  account 9,997    5    7 

Waggons  used  in  the  progress  of  the  work      ...     24,185    5     7 
iSundry  payments  for  timber,  iron,  petty  disburse- 
ments, &c 2,227  17    3 

'     Total    .     .    .     £739,185    5    0 


About  100,0002.  more  were  required  to  complete  the  work. 

Since  the  period  mentioned,  we  understand  that  the  traffic  on  the  railway  has 
been  constantly  iucreasins.  We  have  already  described  the  nature  and  con- 
struction of  the  rail  employed  in  this  road,  but  it  becomes  necessacy  to  a 
comprehension  of  the  great  effects  produced  upon  it,  to  add  some  account  of 
the  levels  and  inclined  planes  of  which  it  is  formed;  and  this  information  is 
afforded  in  the  annexed  table. 


Tunnell  under  the  Town  of  Liverpool,  from) 

Wanping  to  Edge-hill j 

Level 

To  the  Foot  of  Whiston,  or  Rainhill  Plane  .  . 

Rainhill  inclination 

Rainhill  level 

Sutton  plane 

Parr  Moss 

Ditto 

Chat  Moss •  .  . 

To  Manchester  . 


Total 


Miles 

.  Tda. 

1 

240 

0 

1000 

5 

220 

1 

880 

1 

1540 

1 

880 

2 

880 

6 

880 

5 

880 

4 

880 

30 

1240 

Planes. 


Rise,  1  in  48. 

Level. 

Fall,  1  in  1092. 

Rise,  1  in  96. 

Level. 

Fall,  1  in  96. 

Fan,  1  in  2640. 

Fall,  1  in  880, 

Rise,  1  in  1200. 

Level, 


•  Out  of  thirty-one  miles,  eighteen  are  laid  with  stone  blocks,  and  thirteen  with  wooden  deepen 
or  larch;  the  latter  being  laid  principally  across  th«  embankmeht  and  across  the  two  districts  of 
mots. 
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Tlie  tunnel  under  Liverpool,  which  commences  in  Wapping,  near  the  Queen's 
Dock,  and  ends  at  Edge  Hill,  outside  the  town,  was  constructed  in  seven  or 
eight  separate  lengths,  each  communicating  with  the  surface  by  means  of 
perpendicular  shafts.  This  tunnel  is  whitewashed  throughout,  and  lighted  with 
gas,  and  the  effect  produced  is  very  singular  and  picturesque.  The  whitened 
roof  and  sides  contiguous  to  each  light  are  so  stronglv  illumined,  that  the  whole 
vista  (observes  Mr.  Walker,  in  his  *'  Description  of  ine  Railway,")  appears  like 
a  succession  of  superb  arches  formed  through  massive  parallel  walls,  the 
intervening  spaces  being  left  in  comparative  darkness.  About  half  a  mile  from 
the  tunnel  the  railroad  crosses  Wavertree-lane.  Half  a  mile  to  the  north  of 
Waveriree,  at  Olive  Mount,  there  is  an  excavation  through  the  solid  rock, 
70  feet  below  the  surface,  and  two  miles  in  length.  The  road  is  then 
carried  by  means  of  a  great  embankment,  varying  from  15  to  45  feet  in  height, 
and  from  60  to  135  feet  in  breadth  at  the  base,  across  a  valley  at  Roby,  or 
Broadgreen,  two  miles  in  length.  It  then  crosses  tlie  Hayton  turnpike  road,  a 
little  past  Roby;  six  miles  and  three  quarters  from  Liverpool  there  is  a  junction 
railway  for  the  conveyance  of  coals  from  the  neighbouring  mines ;  on  the  right, 
and  at  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  Liverpool  station,  it  comes 
to  the  Whiston  inclined  plane,  which  is  one  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  rises 
about  1  in  96.  There  is  here  a  stationary  engine  to  assist  the  carriages  in 
their  ascent  For  nearly  two  miles  the  road  is  then  on  an  exact  level.  It  was 
on  this  part  of  the  road  that  the  contest  of  locomotive  carriages,  for  the  premium 
of  500/L,  took  place  in  October,  1830,  the  result  of  which  determmed  tiie 
directors  to  make  use  of  locomotive  engines  instead  of  stationary  ones.  About 
half  a  mile  from  the  Whiston  plane,  at  Rainhill,  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
turnpike-road  crosses  the  railway,  at  an  angle  of  tliirty-four  degrees*  On 
leaving  the  level  at  RainhQl,  the  railway  crosses  the  Sutton  inclined  plane, 
which  is  of  the  same  extent  as  that  at  Whiston,  and  descends  in  the  same 
proportion  that  the  other  rises.  There  is  here  another  stationary  engine.  A 
little  beyond  Rainhill  several  collieries  communicate  wiih  the  roaa  by  means  of 
railways,  and  the  Runcorn  Gap  railway  will  here  cross  the  line  tu  St.  Helen's. 

The  next  object  of  interest  is  Parr  Moss,  the  road  over  which  is  formed 
principally  of  the  clay  and  stone  dug  out  of  the  Sutton  inclined  plane,  and 
extends  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  The  moss  was  originally  about  twenty 
feet  deep,  and  the  embankment  across  it  is  nearly  twenty>ftve  feet  high,  though 
only  four  or  five  feet  now  appear  above  the  surface,  the  rest  having  sunk  below 
it.  The  road  is  then  carried  over  the  valley  of  Sanky,  by  means  of  a  massive 
and  handsome  viaduct,  consisting  of  nine  arches,  of  fifty  feet  span  each ;  the 
height  of  the  parapet  being  seventy  feet  above  the  Sankey  canal  in  the  valley 
beneath.  The  viaduct  is  built  principally  of  brick,  with  stone  facings,  and  the 
foundations  rest  on  piles  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  length,  driven  into  the 
ground.  The  breaath  of  the  railway  between  the  parapets  is  twenty-five  feet. 
The  viaduct  is  approached  by  a  stupendous  embankment,  formed  principally 
of  the  clay  dug  from  the  high  lands  surrounding  the  valley.  A  little  to  the 
south  of  the  town  of  Newton  the  railway  crosses  a  narrow  valley,  by  the  short 
but  lofly  embankment  of  Sandy  Mains,  and  a  handsome  bridge  of  four  arches, 
each  forty  feet  span,  under  one  of  which  passes  the  Newton  and  Warrington 
turnpike  road.     The  Wi^an  and  Newton  branch  here  enters  the  railway. 

A  few  miles  beyond  Newton  is  the  great  Kenyon  excavation,  from  which 
above  eight  thousand  cubic  yards  of  clay  and  sand  were  dug  out  The 
Kenyon  and  Leigh  Junction  railway  here  joins  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
line,  and,  as  it  also  joins  the  Bolton  and  Leigh  line,  brines  mto  a  direct  commu- 
nidation  Liverpool  and  Bolton.  The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway  then 
passes  successively  under  three  handsome  bndges ;  and  a  little  beyond  Culcheth, 
over  the  Brosely  embankment,  which  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  leugth,  and 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height  It  then  passes  over  Bury-lane,  and  the 
small  river  Gless,  or  Glazebrook,  and  a  river  at  Chat  Moss.  This  is  a  huge 
bog,  comprising  an  area  of  about  twelve  square  miles,  so  soft,  that  cattle  cannot 
walk  over  it,  and  in  many  parts  so  fluid,  that  an  iron  rod  laid  upon  the  surface 
would  sink  to  the  bottom,  by  the  effect  of  its  own  gravity.     It  is  from  ten  to 
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thirty-five  feet  deep,  and  the  hottom  is  composed  of  clay  and  sand.  It  was 
accounted  by  some  an  impossibility  to  carry  the  road  across  this  huge  bog ;  hut 
by  ingenuity  and  perseverance  the  work  has  been  effected,  and  a  firm  road  is 
now  carried  across  the  moss.  Hurdles  of  brushwood  and  heath  are  placed 
under  the  wooden  sleepers,  supporting  the  rails  over  the  greatest  part  of  the 
moss,  and  the  road  may  b«  said  to  float  on  the  surface.  The  most  difficult  part 
was  on  the  eastern  border,  extending  about  half  a  mile,  where  an  embankment 
of  twenty  feet  in  height  was  made,  and  many  thousand  cubic  feet  of  earth  sank 
into  the  moss,  and  disappeared,  before  the  line  of  road  approached  the  proposed 
level.  At  length,  however,  it  became  consolidated;  in  1829,  one  railway  was 
laid  over  the  whole  moss,  and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1830,  the  Eocket  steam. 
engine,  with  a  carriage  and  passengers  passed  over  it  The  line  extends  across 
the  moss,  a  distance  of  about  four  miles  and  three  quarters,  and  the  road  is  not 
inferior  to  any  other  part  of  the  railway.  The  work  was  completed  at  an 
expense  of  27,719/.  lis.  lOeL 

On  leaving  Chat  Moss,  the  road  passes  over  the  lowlands  at  Barton,  extending 
about  a  mile  between  the  Moss  and  Worsley  canal,  by  means  of  an  embank- 
ment ;  it  is  carried  over  the  canal  by  a  neat  stone  viaduct  of  two  arches ;  it 
then  proceeds  through  Eccles,  and  a  portion  of  Salford,  under  six  bridges ;  it  ia 
carried  over  the  Irwell  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge  of  sixty-three  reet  span, 
thirty  feet  from  the  water,  and  then  over  twenty-two  brick  arches,  ^d  a  bndge 
over  Water-street,  to  the  Company's  station  in  Water-street,  Manchester,  a 
distance  of  thirty-one  miles  from  the  Liverpool  station.  The  railway  is  there 
on  a  level  with  the  second  story  of  the  Company's  warehouses.  On  the  line 
between  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  there  are,  besides  culverts  and  foot  bridees, 
sixty-three  bridges,  of  which  thirU  pass  under  the  turnpike-road,  twenty-eight 
over  it,  four  over  brooks,  &c.,  and  one  over  the  river  Irwell.  There  are  twenty^ 
two  of  brick,  seventeen  of  wood  and  brick,  eleven  of  brick  and  stone,  eleven  of 
wood,  and  two  of  stone  and  wood,  at  a  total  expense  of  99,065/.  lit.  9d. 

From  the  top  of  the  Liverpool  tunnel  to  Manchester,  with  the  exception  of 
two  inclined  planes  at  Pamhill,  (one  ascending  and  the  other  descending  at  an 
inclination  of  one  in  ninety-six,  and  where  some  assistant  power  must  be  used,) 
there  is  no  greater  inclination  than  in  the  ratio  of  about  one  in  eight  hundred 
and  thirty ;  and  since  the  advantage  on  the  descending  side  will  nearly  coun- 
terbalance the  disadvantage  in  ascending  so  gradual  a  slope,  the  railway  may  be 
regarded,  for  practical  purposes,  as  nearly  horizontal.  'The  rails  at  the  mouth 
of  the  tunnel,  at  Edge  Hill,  are  forty-six  Ket  above  the  rails  at  the  Manchester 
end  of  the  line. 

In  the  formation  of  the  railway,  there  have  been  dug  out  of  the  different 
excavations,  upwards  of  three  millions  of  cubic  yards  of  stone,  clay,  and  soil ; 
which  is  equal  to,  at  least,  four  millions  of  tons ! 

Afler  mature  consideration  of  the  reports  and  calculations  of  various 
engineers,  appointed  to  consider  the  most  eligible  description  of  power  for  the 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  railroad,  they  determined  upon  preferring  locomotive 
to  fixed  engines,  provided  the  former  could  be  made  sufificlently  powerful,  and 
at  the  same  time  not  of  so  great  a  weight  as  to  injure  the  stability  of  the  raiLs, 
and  that  would  not  emit  smoke,  which  is  one  of  tne  provisions  of  the  Railway 
Act  With  the  view  also  to  obtain,  if  possible,  an  engine  of  improved  cou" 
struction,  a  public  reward  was  offered  by  the  directors  in  April  1829,  for  the 
best  locomotive  engine,  subject  to  certain  stipulations  and  conditions,  which  may 
be  thus  briefly  stated :  vix.  to  consume  its  own  smoke :  to  be  capable  of 
drawing  after  three  times  its  own  weight,  at  ten  miles  an  hour,  and  have  not 
exceeding  50lbs  pressure  upon  the  square  inch  on  the  boiler :  two  safety  valveiA, 
one  locked  up :  engine  and  boiler  to  be  supported  on  springs,  and  rest  on  six 
wheels  if  it  sliould  exceed  4}  tons :  height  to  top  of  chimney  not  more  tjian 
15  feet:  weight,  including  water  in  boiler,  not  to  exceed  6  tons;  but  preferred  if 
of  less  wei^t :  boiler,  &c.,  proved  to  bear  three  times  its  working  pressure : 
pressure  gauge  provided :  cost  of  machine  to  be  not  more  than  55 o£ 

On  the  day  appointed,  the  following  engines  were  entered  for  trial  for  the 
prize ;  and  the  judges  appointed  to  decide  were,  Mr.  Nicholas  Wood,  of  Killing* 
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worth,  (the  eminent  writer  upon  railways,  to  whose  labours  we  stand  much 
indebted  in  this  article) ;  Mr.  Rastrick,  of  Stourbridge,  and  Mr.  Kennedjr,  of 
Manchester,  who  made  judicious  arrangements. 

The  Rocket  Steam  locomotive,  by  Mr.  Robert  Stevenson. 

The  NoveUg  ditto  by  Messrs.  Braithwaite  &  Errieson. 

The  Sans  Pareil  ditto  by  Mr.  Timothv  Hackworth. 

The  Perteverance  ditto  by  Mr.  Burstau  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Cyclopede        Horse  locomotive,  by  Mr.  Brandreth,  of  LiverpooL 
The  trial,  as  before  mentioned,  took  place  on  the  level  at  RainhllL   Several  days 
trere  employed  in  getting  them  into  the  best  working  condition  for  the  contest 

Ton.  cwt.  qr.  lb. 

The  Bocket  wmghed 4    5    0    0 

Tender,  with  water  and  coke.  .3402 
Two  loaded  carriages  attached  .    9  10    3  26 


Total  weight  in  motion  ...     17    0    0    0 

"  The  rate  of  performance  of  this  engine  was  found  by  the  judges  to  be  70  miles 
in  about  five  hours,  or  14  miles  per  hour ;  with  an  evaporation  of  114  gallons 
per  hour,  and  a  consumption  of  coke  of  2171bs.  per  hour.  The  greatest  velocity 
attained  was  on  the  last  eastward  trip,  the  Ij  mile  being  accomplished  in  3'  44/' 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  24^  miles  per  hour. 

On  the  following  day  the  next  engine  brought  up  to  the  startinff  post  was  the 
Sans  Pareil,  but  on  weighing,  it  was  found  to  exceed,  the  condition  of  4)  tons 
upon  four  wheels,  therefore  could  not  strictly  compete  for  the  prise.  Never- 
theless, it  underwent  a  trial  of  its  powers,  in  order  that  the  Directors  might  b6 
acquainted  with  its  merits. 

Ton.e>rt.  qr.  lb. 
The  weightof  the  Sam  Pareil  ...    4  15     2    0 

Tender  with  water  and  fuel 3    6    3    0 

Three  loaded  carriages  attached .  .  .  10  19    3    0 

Total  weight  in  motion  ....     19    2    0    0 

In  making  the  eighth  trip  on  the  running  ground,  the  pump  that  supplied  the 
Water  to  the  boiler  became  disordered  in  its  action,  by  which  the  level  of  the 
Water  in  the  boiler  became  reduced  below  the  fire  tube,  and  the  leader  plug) 
employed  as  a  safety  valve,  was  melted,  and  put  an  end  to  the  experiment. 
But  as  far  as  the  experiment  was  conducted,  which  extended  to  27i  miles,  the 
berformance  was  creditable,  being  19}  tons  conveyed  at  the  rate  of  15  miles  per 
nour.  The  greatest  velocity  attained  was  in  the  fifth  trip;  the  Ijmile  bemg 
traversed  in  3'  59'',  which  is  at  the  rate  22|  miles  per  hour.  The  consumption 
of  the  coke  in  this  engine  was  enormous,  being  at  the  rate  of  6921bs  per  hour) 
which  was  found  to  be  owin^  to  the  draft  through  the  fire-place  being  so 
powerful,  as  to  blow  red  hot  cmders  out  of  the  chimney  shaft. 

The  Novelty,  which  was  not  tried  until  the  10th,  owing'to  unavoidable  cir^ 
cumstances,  carried  its  own  water  and  fuel,*  and,  therefore,  to  place  it  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  other  engines,  the  same  proportion  of  useftd  load  was 
assigned  to  it  when  compared  to  the  engine,  as  the  useful  loads  taken  by  the 
other  engines  have  to  their  weight  The  power  and  its  load  were  accordingljr 
as  follow : — 

Tons.  cwt.  qrs.  Ibi. 
Weight  of  the  Novelty,  with  water  in  the  boiler  .3100 

Tank,  water,  and  fuel 0  16    0  14 

Two  loaded  carriages  atteched 6  17    0    0 

Total  weight  in  motion  .     .    .  10  14    0  14 


In  tlie  early  put  or  the  trial  with  this  engino,  the  water  lupply-pipe  bunt, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  exneriinent  Tor  that  day.  Two  or  three  dayi  nftenrards 
the  trial  irai  renewed,  but  another  [unfortunate  accident  (that  of  one  of  the 
joiala  of  the  boiler  giving  way)  terminated  the  proceeding!,  at  the  desire  of 
Hr.  EnicKin,  who  voluntarily  withdrew  hi«  carriaffe  from  the  contest  The 
perfbrmance  of  the  engine,  while  it  lasted,  indicated  very  excellent  reaulti ;  the 
deiign,  ■rrangement,  and  execution  of  the  work,  were  likewise  highly  creditable 
to  the  genius  and  talent  of  the  proprietors. 

ThtPertevermice,  after  a  short  trial,  was  proved  unsuited  to  the  railway,  and 
was  immediately  withdrawn  by  the  nioprietor.  The  course  was  thut  left  clear 
for  Mr.  Stevenson  to  receive  ibe  fairly  won  priae'cf  500i.,  which  wai  awarded 
to  hin)  by  the  judges. 

The  (^ioptde,  though  included  in  the  foregoing  litt  of  riral  m&chines,  not 
being  propelled  by  the  power  mentioned  io  the  "stipulations  and  conditions,'' 
it  could  not  properly  be  considered  ai  entering  the  list*  for  the  prixe  therein 
'nquiry  well  worth  the  investigation,  what 
t  in  a  locomotive  machine  of  tne  kind,  and 
:  economy  with  that  of  steam.  For  these 
s  a  tiial  of  the  Cyelopede  took  place ;  but  it  only  attained  a  speed  of 
nve  or  rix  miles  an  hour,  owing,  as  we  believe,  to  the  horses  not  having  lufB- 
cient  power  to  exert  themselves  in  their  stalls,  as  well  as  to  an  injudicious  con- 
■trtiction  of  some  parts. 

Having  now  stated  the  results  of  this  memorable  contest,  it  becomes  neces- 
•ary  to  give  some  account  of  the  machines  engaged  therein. 

Tht  Beeket,  constructed  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  of  which  an  external  nde  elevation 
is  given  in  the  following  figure,  possesses  many  of  the  characteristics  of  those 
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which  were  worked  upon  other  railways,  as  already  described.  The  furnace  at 
A  is  a  square  box,  about  3  feet  wide,  and  2  feet  deep.  This  furnace  has  an 
external  casing,  between  which  and  the  fireplace  there  is  a  space  of  3  inches  filled 
with  water,  and  communicating  by  a  lateral  pipe  with  the  boiler.  The  heated 
air,  &c.  from  the  furnace  passes  through  twenty-five  copper  tubes,  3  inches  in 
diameter,  arranged  longitudinally  on  toe  lower  half  of  the  boiler,  and  then  enters 
the  chimney  C.  D  represents  one  of  the  two  steam  cylinders,  which  are  placed  in 
an  inclined  position  on  each  side  of  the  boiler,  and  then  enters  the  chimney  C. 
D  represents  one  of  the  two  steam  cylinders,  which  are  placed  in  an  inclined 
position  on  each  side  of  the  boiler,  and  communicating  by  their  piston  rods, 
through  the  media  of  connecting  rods  £,  motion  to  the  running  wheels. 
P  G  are  safety  valves ;  £  is  one  of  two  pipes  on  each  side  of  the  boiler,  bv 
which  the  eduction  steam  from  the  cylinders  is  thrown  into  the  chimney,  and, 
by  the  exhaustion  thus  caused  in  the  latter,  producing  a  rapid  draft  of  air 
through  the  fiimace.  At  M  is  exhibited  part  of  the  tender,  which  carries  the 
fuel  and  water  for  the  supply  of  the  engine. 

A  little  reflection  upon  the  construction  of  this  boiler  will  evidently  show  the 
great  advantages  it  possesses  of  generating  steam  with  rapidi^',  and  hence  the 
superior  effects  in  propelling  the  carriage  and  its  load.  There  are  twenty 
square  feet  of  heated  metallic  surface  surrounding  the  furnace,  the  flames  and 
heated  matter  from  which  infringe  afterwards  upon  the  twenty-five  copper  tubes 
lying  immersed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  boiler.  These  tubes  contain  117 
square  feet  of  surface,  making  altogether  137  superficial  feet  of  heated  metal 
in  contact  with  the  water.  We  understand  that  Mr.  Booth  suggested  the 
arrangement  of  the  flue  tubes  leading  from  the  furnace  to  the  chimney ;  and 
we  make  no  doubt  that  it  was  mainly  owing  to  this  contrivance  that  the  prize 
was  won  by  Mr.  Stevenson's  engine. 

The  Novelty,  by  Messrs.  Braithwaite  and  Erricson,  is.  exhibited  in  the  sub- 
joined sketch,  representing  a  side  elevation  of  the  machine. 

F  is  the  carriage-frame ;  £,  one  end  of  a  long  horizontal  cylinder,  forming 
the  principal  part  of  the  boiler,  which  extends  to  the  large  vertical  vessel  A,  at 
the  other  ena  of  the  carriage,  and  contains  forty-five  gallons  of  water ;  L,  a 
hopper  to  supply  the  fuel,  (which  is  carried  in  small  baskets  placed  on  the 
carriage,)  whence  it  is  conducted  by  a  tube  in  the  centre  of  the  steam-chamber 
A,  into  the  furnace  S,  beneath.  At  C  is  a  blowing  machine,  the  air  from  which 
is  conducted  by  a  pipe  under  the  carriage,  and  proceeding  by  the  tube  K  enters 
the  ash-pit  M,  under  the  furnace ;  Q  is  a  pipe  for  the  escape  of  the  heated 
gases  after  the  combustion,  and  forms  the  only  chimney  used  ;  B  is  the 
water-tank;  at  D  N  are  two  working  cylinders  with  their  steam-pipes  and 
valves ;  the  cylinders  are  six  Inches  in  diameter,  and  have  a  twelve-inch  stroke ; 
O  G  are  connecting-rods,  which  impart  the  force  of  the  engines  to  the  ninning- 
wheels.  The  axletrees  are  fixed  to  an  iron  rod,  and  slings  are  introduced  to 
prevent  the  side  action  between  the  rod  and  the  carriage  frame ;  and  to  prevent 
the  effect  of  the  springs  from  counteracting  the  action  of  the  engine,  the 
connecting-rods  are  placed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  horizontal  position,  and 
the  motion  is  communicated  to  them  by  bell-cranks  on  each  side  of  the  carriage, 
being  connected  by  the  slings  to  the  piston  rods.  The  pistons  used  are  Uie 
patent  metallic  of  Barton  (see  Piston)  ;  and  the  running  wheels,  the  patent 
suspension  kind,  of  Theodore  Jones  and  Co.  (see  Wheels.) 

The  figure,  on  page  514,  exhibits  a  section  of  the  boiler  introduced,  by  Messrs. 
Braithwaite  and  Erricson,  into  the  Novelty  steam- carriage,  which  we  are 
induced  to  insert  here,  as  it  has  been  deemed,  by  some  persons,  to  be  the  grand 
desideratum  in  this  branch  of  practical  mechanics.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable 
that  its  real  merits  should  come  under  the  consideration  of  the  reader.  S  is 
the  furnace,  surrounded  by  water ;  and  L  the  tube  by  which  the  fuel  is  supplied 
to  feed  the  fire ;  M  is  the  ash-pit,  through  which  the  air  is  forced  by  the  pipe  K 
from  the  bellows  of  the  engine.  The  vessel  containing  the  water  that  surrounds 
the  furnace,  and  the  long  cylinder  that  proceeds  horizontally  from  it,  constitute 
the  boiler,  as  shown  at  E  E  e.  The  flames  and  heated  air  from  the  furnace, 
after  ascending  by  the  action  of  the  bellows,  enter  a  long  tortuous  flue,  which 


makes  three  lurni  in  the  entire  length  of  the  horizoDtd  hmlet,  etuping  finally 
at  the  chimney.    The  fuel  in  th«  furnace  ha»,  therefore,  a  direct  action  upon 


the  water  lurronrding  it;  and  the" water  in  the  long  cylinder  in  operated  upon 
by  the  gases  in  the  flue,  which  gradually  tapen  (torn  the  furnace  to  the  chimney, 
and  has  a  constant  inclination  downward.  Thii  part  of  the  arrangement  leeras 
to  be  good,  as  aflbrding  conTenient  means  of  cleansing  the  fluci  of  any  soot 
that  may  depoail  itself  in  them,  which,  it  is  presumed,  may  be  performed  at 
any  time,  by  an  energetic  application  of  the  blowing  machine ;  and  as  the 
whole  of  the  fUmaca  and  flue  is  surrounded  by  the  water  of  the  boiier,  there 
can  evidently  be  vetj  Utile  of  the  heat  from  the  fuel  misapplied. 

The  Sani  Pareil  of  Mr.  Hack  worth,  (see  the  engraving  on  the  opposite  page,) 
does  no!  materially  differ  frora  the  Aocjtct,  the  most  conspicuous  variation  being  tlie 
Tcrtica],  instead  of  the  inclined  position,  of  the  working  cylinders.  The  boiler  B 
is  cylindrical,  of  the  Trevitbick  kind,  with  one  of  ila  ends  conrei  outwards,  and 
the  otiier  flat.  The  tire-bars  were  of  greater  extent  than  usual,  havint;  an  area 
of  ten  feet ;  and  the  flue-tuhe  is  returned  to  the  fVont  on  one  side  of  the  Are. 
place,  where  it  enters  tlie  chimney  C.  This  flre-tube  is  of  course  entirely 
surrounded  by  the  water  in  the  boiler,  and  hence  a  considerable  surface  (though 
not  so  great  as  in  tlie  Eockel  and  Norelli/)  of  heated  metal  is  brought  into 
contact  with  the  fluid  to  be  evaporated.  D  represents  one  of  the  two  working- 
cylinders  ;  these  were  seven  inches  in  diameter,  and  had  au  eightcen-inch  stroke, 
llie  piston  rods,  through  the  medium  of  the  vertical  connecting  rods,  operated 
upon  the  bind  pair  of  wheels;  and  the  latter  being  connected  to  the  fore  wheels 
by  the  horizontal  connecting  rods,  shown  acting  in  ihe  manner  of  cranks,  motion 
was  communicated  to  both  pair  of  wheels, — an  arrangement  which  is  designed 
to  cause  a  greater  adhesion  of  the  wheels  to  the  rai^,  and  of  enabling  the  car- 
riage to  draw  a  greater  load,  than  if  only  one  pair  of  wheels  was  operated 

The  Cycloptde,  by  Mr.  Brandreth,  which  was  also  tried  upon  the  railway,  is 
represented  m  the  cuts  on  pp.915, 516;  Ftg.  I  being  a  side  elevation,  and  ^^.2 
a  plan  of  the  same.  It  consists  in  an  endless  chain  a  a  a,  made  of  planks, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  and  four  incliet  vide,  extending  across  the  bed 
of  the  carriage,  attached  at  Uieir  extremities  to  ropes,  and  carried  over  a  dnimti, 
at  each  end  of  the  carriage,  as  shown  in  the  plan  at  fig.  2.  To  strengthen  these 
croBSpieces,and  to  prevent  one  of  them  from  slipping  down  by  itself,  a  cleat  cc, 
it  nailed  on  the  end  of  each,  and  extends  half-way  across  those  next  to  it,  on 
each  ude :  the  position  of  these,  as  they  pass  over  the  drums  b  b,  will  best  show 
their  extent  and  attachments,  llie  chain  platform  is  supported  on  a  series  of 
anti-friction  roUen  etee.    The  horse  is  yoked  to  the  frame,  and,  by  treading 


Tht  Sum  Putfii. 


Tkt  CychpeA- 


an  tlie  movable  platTDim,  diivn  it  round,  b^  vhich  the  dnimi  £  A  are  made  tv 
revolve,  and,  thnnigh  the  medium  of  the  >par  vbeeU,  thown  in  the  plan,  put* 


fn  motion  tlie  carnage  whephi.  Two  «et«  bt  t^Mi-geat  are  provided,  one  Bt  each 
end  of  the  drum,  bq  that  either  may  be  put  in  action  at  pleaiure,  and  be  adjiuted 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  road,  whether  aicenti,  deicenta,  or  on  horizontal 
planes,  the  ipeed  or  power  bein^  duly  proportioned  to  the  plane  operated  upon ; 
ra  represents  (be  rope  which  la  attached  to  the  endleaa  chain,  and  letB  the 

It  will  be  observed,  that  by  this  arrangement  the  borae  employed  to  propel 
the  carriage  is  carried  along  with  it,  and  thus  a  velocity  of  motion  is  mixlueed 
in  tlie  machine  far  beyond  the  limits  at  which  a  horse  can  exert  his  power. 
Nov,  ai  it  bae  been  ascertained  that  the  resistance  from  friction  on  a  level 
railway  does  not  increase  with  an  increase  of  apeed,  it  follows,  that  in  many 
cases  much  advantage  might  be  obtained,  by  an  increase  of  velocity  greatly 
exceeding  that  at  which  a  bone  could  exert  his  power,  or  even  travel  on  the 
road,  witliout  exerting  any  power  of  traction.     The  principal  objection  raised 

Sainst  this  plan  is,  that  the  horse  has  to  carry  his  own  weight;  but  this 
jection  equally  applies  to  the  locomotive  steam-engine,  in  which  the  weight 
of  one-hone  power,  including  the  water  and  fuel,  falls  very  Uttle,  if  at  all,  ihort 
of  tlie  weight  of  a  dral^  borse.  If  we,  however,  suppose  that  the  weight  is 
increased  thereby  half  a  ton  for  the  horse,  it  only  amounts  to  a  tbiitietfa  part  of 
his  power  of  traction.  An  ordinaiy  horse  exerti  throughout  the  day  a  force  of 
150  lbs.  when  moving  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour,  and  thie  is  equivalent 
to  36,000  Ibl.  moved  upon  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  railway.  It  has  been 
shown  upon  several  railways,  that  horaes  can,  ana  do,  move  the  load  we 
have  mentioned  at  their  ordinary  working  pace.  But  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
such  an  arrangement  of  mechanism  may  be  (though  it  has  not  yet  been)  pro- 
duced, as  wiU  enable  a  horse,  duly  trained,  to  apply  a  portion  of  his  ueighl  as 
a  mechanical  force,  in  addition  to  his  muscular  exertion,  which  would  render 
this  mode  of  employing  animal  power  highly  efibctive  and  useful.  There  have 
been  many  attempts,  prior  to  Mr.  Brandrelb  s,  to  apply  hone  power  on  die  same 
principle  ;  and  it  may  he  considered  that  they  have  hitfaerto  all  ftuled,  from 
their  not  being  continued  in  use:  we  are,  nevertheless,  of  opinion,  that  the 
subject  is  still  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  mechanic. 

To  discover  the  cause  of  the  great  increase  of  speed,  and  the  variable  quan- 
tities of  fuel  consumed  by  the  different  locomotive  engines,  which  competed  for 
the  prize  at  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  railway,  Mr.  Wood  inslitiLted  the 
comparative  view  of  each,  which  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table,  and  to  which 
we  shall  append  his  judicious  comments. 

"  In  examining  the  above,  we  find  a  very  impmrtant  effect  in  the  economy  of 
fuel,  produced  by'the  Rocket  over  the  old  engines,  in  the  proportion  of  ll.T  to 
18.34,  supposing  the  heating  powers  of  coke  and  coal  he  eqiial.  The  cause  of 
this  is  very  obvious,  and  is  entirely  attributable  to  the  use  of  the  tubes  of  small 
diameter,  presenting  such  an  area  of  surface  to  the  water  in  the  boiler.  These 
lubes  were  used  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Booth,  treasurer  to  the  Liverpool  and 
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EoginM. 


Area  of 

Fiie-gratCi 

in  feet. 


Axea  of 

radiant 
SurfiAoe, 
in  feet. 


Areftof 

eommunicaiiv* 
Surface, 
in  feet. 


Cubic  feet  of 
Water 

eraporated 
per  hour. 


Founds  of 

Coke  required 

to  evaporate 

a  Cubic  Foot 

of  Water. 


Rocket  .  •  . 
Sans  Pareil  . 
Novelty  .  .  . 
Old  Engines. 


6. 
10. 
1.8 
7. 


20. 
15.7 
9.5 
11.5 


117.8 
74.6 
33. 
29.75 


18.24  11.7 


24. 


15.92 


28.8 


18.34 


Manchester  Railway  Company,  and  nothing,  since  the  introduction  of  those 
engines,  has  given  such  an  impulse  to  their  imorovement. 

'*  With  a  less  area  of  fire-grate  than  the  ola  engines,  the  surface  exposed  to 
the  radiant  heat  of  the  fire  is  as  20  :  11.5,  and  the  surface  exposed  to  tne  com- 
municative power  of  the  heated  air  and  flame,  as  117^:  29.75,  nearly  four 
times  as  sreat 

"  Nor  IS  this  the  only  difference;  in  the  old  engines,  the  area  of  the  tube  (of 
22  inches  diameter)  for  the  passage  of  the  flame  and  heated  air  to  the  chimney, 
was  380.13  inches  ;  and  of  this  large  body  of  flame  and  air  passing  through  the 
tube,  only  an  extent  of  siuface  of  69.11  inches  was  exposed  to  the  water  in  the 
boiler.  In  the  Rocket  engine,  the  area  of  heated  air  and  flame  in  25  tubes, 
3  inches  each  in  diameter,  was  176.7  inches,  while  the  surface  exposed  was 
235.6  inches. 

*'  It  is  not  necessaiy,  perhaps,  to  pursue  the  comparison  further.  The  economy 
of  fuel  which  must  result  from  the  exposure  of  so  much  greater  surface  to 
the  water,  cannot  fail  to  insure  a  more  perfect  abstraction  of  the  heat,  and  thus 
not  only  save  the  fuel,  but  prevent  great  part  of  the  previous  destruction  of  the 
chimney,  by  the  intense  heat  of  the  wasted  caloric. 

'*  The  same  remarks  applv  to  the  Sans  Pareil  of  Mr.  Hackworth,  as  to  the  old 
engine,  Uiough  in  a  less  degree.  In  the  Rocket,  the  surface  exposed  to  the 
racuant  heat  of  the  fire,  compared  with  the  area  of  fire-grate,  is  as  3^  :  1,  while 
in  the  Sans  Pareil,  it  is  only  1| :  1 ;  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  old  engines. 
In  the  Rocket,  the  surface  exposed  to  the  heated  air  and  flame,  compared  with 
the  area  of  fire-bating,  is  as  191  :  1 ;  while,  in  the  Sans  Pareil,  the  proportion 
is  only  7i  :  1.  The  bulk  of  air  passing  through  the  tube  of  the  latter,  will,  at 
its  exit  into  the  chimney,  be  176.7  square  inches,  the  exposed  surface  being 
47.12,  or  25  :  1,  nearly;  while,  as  before  stated,  the  bulk  of  air  passing  through 
the  tubes  of  the  Rocket,  is  176.7  inches,"  or  precisely  that  of  the  Sans  Pareil, 
while  the  surface  exposed,  is  235.6  inches,  or  1^  :  1.  These  will  sufiiciently 
account  for  the  great  difference  in  the  economy  of  fuel  between  the  two  engines; 
the  Rocket  requiring*only  11. 7.  lbs.  to  convert  a  cubic  foot  of  water  into  steam, 
while  the  Sans  Pareil  required  28.8lbs.  i 

**  Some  explanation  is,  perhaps,  necessary,  why  the  Sans  Pareil  should,  in 
this  respect,  be  more  extravagant  than  the  old  engines,  while  the  extent  of  sur- 
face, compared  with  the  area  of  fire-grate,  is  much  greater,  and  therefore  should 
exhibit  a  more  economical  result ;  and  this  explanation  is  the  more  necessary, 
as,  though  not  appearing  at  first  sight,  it  involves  a  principle  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  tne  economy  of  those  engines;  and  wnich,  if  not  acted  upon, 
would  render  the  use  of  the  tubes,  however  otherwise  valuable,  considerably 
less  effective. 

"  It  will  readily  occur  to  any  one,  paying  a  little  attention  to  the  matter,  that 
the  system  of  tubes  may  be  carried  so  far,  as  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the 
flame  and  heated  air  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  water  in  the  boiler ;  in  which 
case,  when  it  reaches  the  chimney,  it  will  be  incapable,  from  its  reduced  tem- 
perature, of  producing  a  sufficient  draught  of  air  through  the  fire-grate.  This 
would  prevent  all  the  advantages  being  taken  of  the  refracting  powers,  which 
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vould  otherwise  result  from  tlie  use  of  these  tuhes.  It  is  stated  in  another 
part  of  this  work,  that  on  the  introduction  of  those  engines,  it  was  necessary 
to  resort  to  the  application  of  waste  steam  thrown  upwards  into  the  chimney, 
to  create  a  sufficient  current  of  air  through  the  fire ;  which  was  afterwards  laid 
aside,  or  only  partially  used,  when  only  slow  rates  of  speed  were  required. 

*'  Mr.  Hackworth  had,  it  appears,  in  his  engine,  resorted  to  the  use  of  this  in 
a  more  forcible  manner  than  before  used,  throwing  it  up  as  a  jet,  and  which, 
when  the  engine  moved  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  the  steam  thereby  almost  constantly 
issuing  from  the  pipe,  had  a  most  powerful  effect 

**  Tnis,  ^ough  effecting  the  object  for  which  it  was  intended,  being  carried 
too  far,  partly  m  consequence  of  the  rapid  speed  at  which  the  engine  was  made 
to  travel,  was  productnre  of  another  evil,  which,  though  operating  fatally  so 
far  as  regarded  that  particular  experiment,  was  capable  of  easy  remedy. 

"  The  consequence  was,  that  when  the  engine  began  to  travel  at  the  rate  of 
12  or  15  nules  an  hour,  the  draught  was  so  great,  that  it  actually  threw  the 
cinders  out  of  the  chimney  with  considerable  force,  producing  a  destruction 
of  fuel  enormously  great,  so  much  so,  that  the  consumption  was  at  least  692  lbs. 
per  hour. 

"The  area  of  fire-grate  of  the  Sans  Pareil  was  10  feet;  supposing  that  the 
area  of  the  fire-grate  of  the  Rocket  had  been  the  same,  the  consumption  of  the 
latter  engine,  with  its  power  of  exhaustion,  would  only  have  been  361  lbs. ; 
showing  that  the  force  of  draught  was  so  much  greater  in  the  Sans  Pareil^  as  to 
consume  nearly  twice  the  quantity  of  fUel  in  the  same  time. 

''This  wOl  satisfactorily  account  for  the  apparent  anomaly  in  the  consumption 
of  fuel  with  this  engine,  compared  with  that  of  the  old  engines,  having  a  single 
tube  ;  otherwise,  though  not  likely  to  come  up  to  the  Rocket  in  point  of  economy 
of  fuel,  we  should  have  expected  an  effect  considerably  ereater  than  in  the  old 
engines.  The  combustion  of  the  fuel  being  so  very  rapid,  and  the  abstracting 
surface  so  small,  the  heated  air  would  pass  off  at  a  very  high  temperature;  thus 
accounting  for  the  loss  of  effect.  The  knowledge  of  Siis  fact, — or  rather, 
availing  ourselves  of  this  power  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  diaught  in  the 
chimney, — leads  us  to  an  inquiry  of  great  interest  By  an  extension  in  the  use 
of  these  tubes  of  small  diameter,  there  is  little  doubt  of  our  being  able  (sup- 
posing we  can  force  the  necessary  quantity  of  air  throi^h  them),  to  reduce  the 
temperature  of  the  heated  air,  before  its  exit  into  the  cnimney,  nearly  equal  to 
the  water  in  the  boiler.  This  would  be  abstracting  all  the  useml  heat,  and  pro- 
bably effecting  all  the  economy  of  which  the  fuel  is  susceptible. 

"  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  carry  it  quite  so  far  as  this ;  for  when 
the  temperatures  become  nearly  equal,  the  abstraction  of  heat  would  be  so  slow 
as  to  require  a  greater  length  of  tube  than  it  would  be  convenient  to  employ. 
We  may,  therefore,  suppose  that  in  all  cases  the  temperature  of  heated  air 
passing  into  the  chhnney  will  be  greater  than  that  of  tne  water  in  the  boiler. 
This  heat  will,  however,  be  insufficient,  in  engines  of  this  kind,  to  cause  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  air  to  pass  through  the  fire  for  the  purpose  of  combustion ; 
and  it  oecomes  a  question,  whether  we  should  allow  a  portion  of  the  heat  to 
escape  for  that  purpose,  or,  by  contracting  the  exit  of  the  escape  of  the  steam 
from  the  cylinders  mto  the  chimney,  to  effect  the  same  object 

"  Whether  the  last  method  is  the  most  economical  or  not,  though  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  it  is,  perhaps  it  is  the  only  one  with  these  engines  that 
is  suitable  for  their  action  upon  railways,  especially  for  quick  travelling.  The 
performance  of  those  engines  depends  entirely  upon  the  quantity  of  steam  they 
can  raise  in  a  given  time ;  and  when  travellmg  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an 
hour,  or  upwards,  the  production  of  steam  is  required  to  be  very  rapid  indeed : 
the  mode  of  producing  a  proper  draught  through  the  fire,  by  throwing  the 
steam  into  the  chimney,  after  its  passage  throu^  the  cylinders,  is,  peniaps, 
therefore  the  best ;  as  the  quicker  the  engines  travel,  and  when,  consequently, 
the  necessity  for  steam  is  the  greatest,  the  then  rapid  and  almost  continuous 
exit  of  the  steam  into  the  chimney,  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  increased 
speed  of  the  engine,  produces  at  the  same  time  a  correspondingly  greater  quan- 
tity of  steam. 
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**  In'  the  Rocket  engine,  this  mode  of  increasing  the  draught  of  the  chim- 
ney was  hut  partially  used ;  the  steam  was  made  to  pass  into  the  chimney 
hy  two  pipes,  one  from  each  cylinder,  and  the  size  of  the  aperture  was  not, 
therefore,  suificiently  small  to  cause  the  steam  to  pass  into  the  chinmey  with 
adequate  force ;  stUl,  in  that  engine,  we  find  it  only  reauired  11.7  lbs.  to  evapo- 
rate a  cubic  foot  of  water, — 36  per  cent  less  than  witn  the  old  engines.  We 
shall  afterwards  find,  that  this  has  been  considerably  more  reduced  in  the  engines 
lately  made. 

"  The  Novelty  eifgine  is  on  a  different  principle  from  those  previously  con- 
sidered, the  necessary  supply  of  air  to  the  fire  being  produced  by  a  bellows. 
In  this  case  a  chimnejy  becomes  unnecessary,  and  from  the  way  in  which  the 
Novelty  is  constructed,  the  air  was  forced  through  the  fire  m  a  vety  con- 
densed or  compressed  state.  The  area  of  fire-grate  being  little  more  than  one- 
third  of  that  of  the  Rocket,  and  the  surface  exposed  to  the  radiant  action  of  the  fire 
less  than  one-half  the  temperature  to  which  the  fire  was  raised,  must,  of  course, 
be  considerably  greater,  to  evaporate  an  equal  quantity  of  water  in  the  same  time. 
The  abstraction  of  heat  woula  be  probably  more  perfect  in  the  NoveUv,  for  the 
tube  through  which  the  flame  and  heatea  air  passed  in  its  exit  to  the  atmo- 
sphere was  36  feet  in  length  in  one  tube ;  whereas  in  the  Rocket  there  was  the 
same  length,  though  subdivided  into  six  tubes.  It  is,  however,  extremely  ques- 
tionable, whether  one  tube,  36  feet  long,  or  6  tubes,  each  6  feet  long,  of  the 
same  sectional  areei,  are  more  preferable ;  the  latter  would,  of  course,  give  a 
much  greater  exposure  of  surface.  The  area  of  exit  of  the  heated  air  into  the 
atmoB^ere  of  the  Rocket,  was  25  times  that  of  the  Novelty  ;  from  which  we 
may  imagine  the  degree  of  compression  necessary  to  force  the  same  quantity  of 
air  through  the  fire ;  though  we  do  not  say,  that  to  raise  an  equal  quantity  of 
steam,  an  equal  quantity  of  air,  in  that  highly  compressed  state,  is  necessary. 

"  It  was  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  experiment  with  the  Novelty  could 
not  be  continued  sufiiciently  long  to  ascertain  the  power  of  raising  steam  by 
this  method ;  the  inquiry  was  of  the  utmost  importance.  Theoretically  consi- 
dered, we  are  of  opinion,  that  this  mode  of  generating  steam  is  more  econo- 
mical in  point  of  fuel,  than  in  engines,  the  combustion  of  the  fire  of  which  is 
kept  up  by  the  rarefication  in  the  oiimney ;  but  there  are  practical  objections  to 
set  against  this,  of  which  the  destruction  of  fire-bars,  ana  the  power  required 
to  work  the  bellows,  are  not  the  least  We  say  theoretical,  because,  suppose 
two  generators,  the  area  of  the  grate-bars,  extent  of  radiant,  and  communicative 
surface,  are  in  both  the  same,  'except  the  area  of  exit  pipe  into  the  chimney, 
which,  with  the  generator  worked  by  the  bellows,  is  one  half  of  that  by  exhaus- 
tion of  the  chimney.  If  the  same  quantity  of  air  pass  through  the  grate-bars 
in  each,  that  with  me  bellows  will  necessarily  be  in  a  more  compressed  state,  to 
force  the  same  quantity  of  heated  air  through  the  narrow  exit ;  and  this  com- 
pressed state  of  the  heated  air  wiU,  of  course,  cause  more  of  the  caloric  to  be 
abstracted  than  in  the  other  case ;  for  we  suppose  the  temperature  reduced  to 
the  same,  in  both  cases,  in  the  exit  pipe.  For  if  the  heated  air,  in  both  cases, 
pass  into  a  cliimney  of  the  same  area,  andj  equal  to  that  of  the  exit  pipe  from 
the  generator,  on  tne  exhaustion  principle ;  the  temperature  of  the  heated  air 
being  supposed  to  be  the  same,  in  both  cases,  in  the  exit  pipe :  the  heated  air 
firom  the  generator  with  the  beDows  will,  therefore,  have  to  expand  itself  in  the 
chimney,  into  twice  its  volume,  which  will,  of  course,  reduce  its  temperature 
below  that  of  the  other ;  thus  proving  a  more  complete  abstraction  of  tne  heat 
The  only  question  is,  whether  the  disadvantage  in  practice,  consequent  upon 
the  operation  of  such  a  principle,  does  not  counterbalance  any  advantage  gained 
in  the  economy  of  fuel ;  and  this  we  must  leave  to  experience  to  determine. 

'*  The  question  between  the  two  modes,  however,  assumes  a  new  charac- 
ter since  the  application  of  the  steam  from  the  cylinder  to  create  a  current  of 
air  in  the  chimney ;  as  in  that  case  we  can,  by  the  use  of  a  greater  number  of 
smaller  tubes,  reduce  the  temperature  so  low,  until,  if  advisable  to  do  so,  it  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  water  in  the  boiler.  And  it  then  becomes  a  subject  of 
inquir}',  which  of  the  two  modes  occasions  a  greater  loss  of  power  in  obtain- 
ing the  necessary  current  of  air ;    the  working  of  the  bellows  in  the  one  case. 
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or  the  loss  of  power  by  the  obstructed  passage  of  the  steam  into  the  chimney, 
in  the  other. 

''It  is  perhaps  necessary,  after  the  abore  disquisition,  to  explain,  so  far  as  we 
are  able,  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  Novelty  engine  at  the  Liverpool  experi- 
ments ;  to  show  that  it  arose  from  no  def^t  in  the  principle,  but  only  in  the 
construction  of  that  engine.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  sketches  of  this  engine,  that 
the  flame  and  heated  air,  after  leaving  the  fire,  passed  through  the  winding 
pipe  of  the  horizontal  generator.  The  generator  was  only  12  inches  diameter, 
and  there  were  three  folds  of  the  flue-tube  within  it,  in  diameter  from  4  inches 
atone  end,  to  3  inches  at  the  other;  very  little  £pace  was  therefore  left  between 
the  flue-tube  and  the  top  of  the  generator.  The  temperature  of  the  flame 
within  this  tube,  when  the  engine  was  running  at  a  quick  rate,  would  be  very 
great,  especially  where  it  left  the  unright  generator ;  and  the  evolution  of  heat 
would,  therefore,  be  so  rapid,  that  the  passage  of  the  steam  out  would  prevent 
the  water  from  flowing  along  this  honzontal  generator ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  the  flue-tube  got  dry,  and  either  collapsed  with  the  heat  and  pressure, 
or  gave  way  at  the  joint.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  however,  arises  from  no  defect 
of  principle,  and  was  easily  remedied." 

The  performance  of  the  improved  locomotive  engines  upon  a  level  railway, 
has  been  estimated  at  from  30  to  40  tons,  moved  at  the  rate  of  15  miles  an 
hour ;  according  to]  which  the  following  table,  reduced  fh>m  Mr.  Wood's  calcu- 
lationii  will  show  the  quantity  at  different  inclinations  of  plane. 


IvcLnrmoN 

OF 

PLAirsa. 

Gross  Load  In  Tons 
which  a  LocomoCiTe  Engliie,' 

80  Tou8  at  15  Miles  per  IRovs, 

will  drag 

at  the  under- mentioned  Velodttea, 

in  Miles  in  an  Honx. 

Gross  Load  tn  Tons 
wh£eh  a  Locomotive  Engine, 

eaiMibleoftaUns 

40  Tons  at  15  Miles  per  Hour, 

will  drag 

St  the  under-mentioned  Velocities, 

In  Kites  in  an  Hoar. 

Level   .  . 
1  in  4480 
1  in  2240 
1  in  1120 
1  in  1000 
1  in    900 
1  in    800 
lin    700 
1  in    600 
1  in    500 
1  in    448 
1  in    400 
Im    350 
1  in    300 
1  in    250 
1  in    200 
1  in    150 
lin    100 

Miles. 
10. 

Miles. 
12. 

MUea. 
14. 

Miles. 
16. 

Miles. 
18. 

MUes. 
12. 

Mfles. 
14. 

Miles. 
16. 

35. 

33.3 

31.8 

30.4 

28.6 

28.2 

27.3 

26.5 

25.4 

24.3 

23.3 

22.4 

21.3 

20.1 

18.5 

16.5 

14. 

11.5 

Miles. 
18. 

MUet. 
20. 

53.4 

50.85 

48.51 

46.5 

43.56 

42.9 

41.7 

41.25 

39. 

37.05 

35.61 

33.75 

32.7 

31.44 

28.2 

25.11 

21.36 

17.55 

45. 

42.57 

40.87 

39.07 

36.75 

36.3 

35.15 

34.05 

32.85 

31.2 

30.0 

28.8 

27.37 

25.8 

23.77 

21.22 

18. 

14.77 

34.28 

32.62 

31.12 

29.77 

27.97 

27.6 

26.77 

25.95 

24.97 

23.77 

22.87 

21.97 

20.85 

19.65 

18.57 

16.12 

13.65 

11.25 

26,25 
24.97 
23.85 
22.8 
21.45 
21.15 
20.47 
19.87 
19.05 
18.22 
17.47 
16.8 
15.97 
15.07 
13.87 
12.37 
10.5 
8.62 

.20. 
18.97 
18.15 
17.32 
16.27 
16.12 
15.6 
15.07 
14.55 
13.87 
13.27 
12.75 
12.15 
11.47 
10.57 
9.37 
7.95 
6.58 

60. 

57.1 

54.5 

52.1 

49. 

48.4 

46.9 

45.4 

43.8 

41.6 

40. 

38.4 

36.5 

34.4 

31.7 

28.3 

24. 

19.7 

45.70 

43.5 

41.5 

39.7 

37.3 

36.8 

35.7 

^4.6 

33.3 

31.7 

30.5 

29.3 

27.8 

26.2 

24.1 

21.5 

18.2 

15. 

26.66 
25.3 
24.2 
23.1 
21.7 
21.5 
20.8 
20.1 
19.4 
18.5 
17.7 
17. 
16.2 
15.3 
14.1 
12.5 
10.6 
8.78 

20. 
19. 

18.1 
17.3 
16.3 
16.1 
15.6 
15.1 
14.6 
13.9 
13.3 
12.8 
12.1 
11.4 
10.6 

9.46 

8. 

6.58 

^  The  following  extracts  frx>m  the  newspapers  (which  we  believe  are  substan- 
tially correct)  afford  an  account  of  some  interesting  experiments,  which  show 
what  the  locomotives  and  the  railway  are  capable  of 

"  On  Saturday,  the  4th  of  December,  1830,  the  Planet  engine,  Mr.  Steven- 
son's, took  the  flrst  load  of  merchandise  which  has  passed  along  the  railway 
from  Liverpool  to  Manchester.    The  team  consisted  of  18  carriages^  containing 
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(3S  bi^  and  twlai  of  Ametican  cotton,  200  barrela  of  flour,  63  lacka  of  oat- 
meal, and  34  lacks  of  malt,  weighing  altogether  SI  torn,  11  cwL  I  quarter. 
To  this  niuat  be  added  the  weight  of  the  waggoni  and  oil-dotha,  23  torn,  8  cwt. 
3  quarters.  Tender,  water  and  fuel,  4  torn,  and  15  penoni  on  the  team, 
1  tan,  making  atotAl  weight  of  80  torn,  exclusive  of  the  engine,  about  6  tooi. 
The  journey  was  performed  in  2  hours  and  £4  minutes,  including  three  itoppaget 
of  5  minutea  each  (one  only  being  neeeuary  under  ordinary  circumstancea),Tai 
oiling,  VBteriog,  and  taking  in  fuel ;  under  the  diaadvantages,  also,  of  an 
adverse  wind,  and  of  a  great  additional  friction  in  the  wheela  and  oxle^  owing 
to  their  being  entirely  new.  The  team  was  assisted  up  the  Rainhill  inclined 
plane  by  other  engines,  at  the  rate  of  9  miles  an  hour,  and  descended  the 
Sutton  incline  at  the  rate  of  16}  miles  an  hour.  The  average  rate  on  the  other 
part*  of  (he  road  was  12}  mile*  an  hour,  the  greateat  speed  an  the  lerel  being 
IS}  milea  an  hour,  which  was  maintained  for  a  mile  or  two  at  different  periods 
of  the  journey." — Lherpotil  P<mr. 

The  annexed  experiment  ahowa  the  Telocity  of  motion  that  bad  been 
attained  on  the  railway  at  the  period  mentioned. 

•'  The  ioiuney  between  the  two  places  waa  on  the  23d  of  November  (1S30) 
performed  by  the  Planet  engine  in  60  minutes,  including  2  minutes,  the  time 
employed  in  taking  in  water  on  the  road,  aa  usual. 

"  The  motive  for  performinK  the  journey  waa  that  the  engine  had  been 
engaged  to  bring  up  Irom  Manchester  to  Liverpool  aome  voters  for  the  election, 
and  by  some  cauae  or  other,  the  time  of  setting  out  waa  delayed,  rendering  it 
neceaaary  to  uae  exlraordinary  diapatch  in  order  to  convey  the  voters  to  Llver- 
|)Ool  in  time." — Liverpool  Paper. 

The  application  of  compressed  air  to  the  propulsion  of  carriages,  was  also 
attempt^  by  the  ingenious  Mr,  Samuel  W.Wright,  wholhad'a  patent  tor  the  aame 
in  April,  1828.  As  the  mechanical  combinations  of  this  gentleman  usually 
posaeaa  great  interest,  from  their  originality  and  a  akil/ul  mode  of  applying 
them,  we  ahall  here  introduce  a  description  of  hit  locomotive  machine,  witn 
reference  to  the  ibllowing  cuL 


The  above  figure 

aa  a  is  the  frame  ii«-  .|....-   --. —  —  — „ , ^ . 

carriage  are  mounted:  at  h  there  are  two  long' metal  cylinders  (one  oemg 
behind  the  other),  having  semispheiical  ends  for  containing  the  compreaaed 
atmoapheric  airj  these  veascla  are  filled  hy  meana  of  pipes  and  cocks,  either 
fi^m  a  stationary  reservoir  under  the  required  preMure,  or  by  meana  of  air- 
pumps.  For  the  purpose  of  increawng  the  elastic  force  of  the  compressed  air, 
It  ia  allowed  to  enter  through  pipes  and  cocks  at  A  into  a  third  cylinder  «, 
^aced  above  the  tvo,  and  extending  ov 


e  of  their  extremities ;  under  the 
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middle  of  this  third  cylinder  tliere  ia  a  small  fiimaee,  whereby  the  air  is  heated, 
and  its  expansive  force  increased  before  entering  the  irorlcing  cylinders  of  the 
engines,  which  are  situated  at  L  This  heating  is  chiefly  effected  by  a  pipe  ff, 
proceeding  from  the  furnace,  and  entering  a  series  of  tubes  contamed  in  the 
cylinder  e.  When  the  air  has  acquired  sufficient  elasticity,  it  is  admitted 
tnrough  a  pipe  h  into  the  slide  ralves  t,  and  thence  into  the  cylinders ;  the 
ralres  being  worked  by  eccentrics  and  rods  in  the  nsual  manner,  as  partly 
shown.  The  force  is  communicated  by  the  piston  rods  to  connecting  rods  at 
n  n,  which  give  rotation  to  the  cranks  at  o,  the  shaft  p,  and  the  drams  q,  which 
are  connected  by  bands  or  straps  to  the  drums  at  t ;  these  being  fixed  upon  the 
naves  of  the  running  wheels  1 1,  communicate  motion  thereto,  and  propel  the 
carriage. 

Steam  may  be  generated  by  the  furnace /in  a  small  boiler  or  pipes,  and  be 
then  conducted  to  the  cylinder  e,  where  giving  out  a  portion  of  its  heat  to,  and 
combining  with,  the  compressed  air,  the  air  is  thereov  rendered  more  elastic, 
llie  heat  or  steam  from  tne  Aimace/may  be  conducted  to  the  engines  (without 
using  the  third  cylinder  e  e),  and  there  unite  with  the  compressed  air  from  the 
cylinders. 

Mr.  Wright  does  not  describe,  but  merely  mentions  that  the  man  having 
charge  of  the  machinery  may,  by  "  any  proper  connecting  gear,  control  the 
working  of  the  engines,  yalves,  cocks,  and  force  pump,  and  stop  or  abate  the 
speed  of,  or  set  the  carriage  going,  as  may  be  re^isite ;"  and  he  proposes  that 
an  eccentric  motion  be  added  to  the  shaft  p,  which,  by  a  connecting  rod,  shall 
'*  work  a  pump,  to  compress  and  force  air  into  either  of  the  cylinders,  when  the 
carriage  is  going  down  nill,  and  which  will  serve  also  as  a  brake  to  check  the 
speed  in  -descending."  When  the  carriage  is  to  be  guided  out  of  the  straight 
hne,  the  winch-handles  1  1  are  to  be  tum^  round,  and  a  bevel  wheel  on  theur 
shaft  2,  acting  on  another  bevel  wheel  on  the  end  of  the  upright  rod  3,  commu- 
nicates motion  to  the  puliev  4 ;  upon  this  pulley  are  attached  the  ends  of  two 
chains,  6,  their  other  ends  being  connected  to  tne  pulley  6,  upon  the  shaft  7 ; 
on  thu  shaft  is  another  pulley  8,  with  the  ends  of  two  chains  9  9  fastened  to  it^ 
their  other  end  being  connected  to  the  opposite  sides  of  the  axle  of  the  fore- 
wheels  ;  upon  motion  being  given  to  these  drums,  the  chains  are  wound  on  and 
off  them,  and  cause  the  axletree  9  9  to  turn  out  of  the  right  angle  to  the  track 
of  the  carriage,  thus  causing  it  to  travel  in  a  curved  line.  At  different  stations 
on  the  road  on  which  the  carriage  is  intended  to  travel,  strong  metal  reservoirs 
are  to  be  placed,  which  are  to  be  filled  with  atmospheric  air,  compressed  to  the 
required  density  by  a  common  force  pump,  worked  by  steam  or  water  power. 
From  these  reservoirs  the  air  is  to  be  passed  through  proper  connecting  pipes 
and  cocks  into  the  cylinders  b  b  contained  within  the  carriage,  for  the  supply  of 
the  engines. 

Mr.  WrightVpatent  also  includes  a  rotative  engine,  to  be  worked  by  air  or 
steam,  for  propelling  the  carriage,  which  possesses  no  peculiarities  demanding 
of  notice  in  tnis  place.  The  claim  as  to  the  application  of  the  locomotive 
power,  relates  "  to  the  propelling,  drawing,  or  moving  wheel  carriages  by  the 
agency  of  compressed  aur,  heated  and  used  in  the  manner  above  described." 

Mr.Xlive,  of  Chell  House,  Staffordshire,  took  out  a  patent  on  the  1st  of  July 
1830,  for  "  certain  improvements  in  the  construction  of,  and  machinery  for, 
locomotive  ploughs,  harrows,  and  other  machines  and  carriages,**  in  which  his 
chief  objects  appear  to  be  twofold ;  Jirst,  the  enlargement  of  the  wheels  on 
which  the  locomotive  engine  is  supported  and  moves ;  and  teeond,  the 
enlargement  of  the  radius  of  the  crank,  by  which  the  rotation  of  the  bearing 
wheels  is  produced.  He  considers  that  the  bearing  wheels  might  be  varied 
according  to  circumstances,  from  about  five  to  ten  feet ;  and  that  the  radhis  of 
the  cranks  should  vary,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  road  or  land,  if  employed 
for  ploughing  and  harrowing,  on  which  they  are  to  be  employed,  fr^m  tihout 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches. 

This  gentleman  has,  we  believe,  under  the  signature  of  Saxtdot  written  many 
ingenious  papers  in  the  MechmucM*  Magwane^  in  support  of  his  theory,  of  the 
necessity  of  long^  cranks  to  the  effective  action  of  locomotive  machines  upon 
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cjMninon  roads  where  the  hilU  are  considerable,  or  the  obstructions  of  an  abrupt 
nature.  It  will  not  accord  with  oiur  limits  to  enter  the  controversy  which  has 
arisen  upon  the^  subject ;  but  we  will  just  briefly  state,  that  from  a  cursory 
glance  at  the  matter  in  dispute,  it  appears  to  us  that  Saxtda  considers  the 
propelling  power  is  exerted  onlv  in  a  vertical  direction  downwards ;  and  that 
consequently  any  obstacles,  such  as  a  stone  lyins  before  the  path  of  a  wheel,  at 
a  greater  distance  from  the  lowest  point  of  it  than  is  the  length  of  the  crank, 
cannot  by  any  power,  however  great,  be  surmounted.  But  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  contended,  that  the  propeUing  power  acts  uniformly  throughout  the  circle, 
the  same  as  If  it  were  oommunicatea  directly  by  the  piston  of  a  rotatory  engine. 

A  machine  for  "  propelling  carriages,  vesselsi,  and  locomotive  bodies,"  was 
invented  and  patented  oy  Mr.  Robert  Crabtree,  of  Hales  worth,  in  Sufiblk,  on 
the  4th  of  July  1829,  the  arrangement  of  which  exhibits  considerable  mecha- 
nical skill ;  but  the  "  principle  of  its  locomotive  action  having  already  been 
patented  by  Mr.  Holland,  as  described  by  us  in  a  previous  page,  Mr.  Crabtree *s 
ingenious  modification  will  serve  him  but  little ;  there  is,  however,  no  proba- 
bility that  either  can  be  brought  to  compete  with  the  machinery  now  in  general 
use,  on  account  of  the  greater  degree  of  friction  and  liability  to  derangement, 
which  numerous  reciprocating  levers  must  necessarily  cause  over  the  continuous 
rotatory  movement  Mr.  Crabte«e  thus  explains  the  nature  of  his  invention,  in 
the  inteoduction  to  his  specification : — 

"  This  invention  consists  in  a  machine  or  apparatus,  or  arrangement^  of 
mechanism,  which  is  put  in  motion  by  means  or  a  pendulum,  or  lever,  acting 
upon  two  lever  chains,  or  systems  of  levers,  commonly  called  '*  lazy  tongs,' 
wnich,  by  their  alternate  expansive  and  contractive  motion  in  propelling 
weights  to  and  fro  upon  a  main  beam,  balance,  or  lever,  act  by  means  of  crank 
rods  upon  the  cranks  of  paddle  wheels  in  relation  to  vessels,  and  upon  common 
wheels  in  relation  to  carriages,  and  upon  toothed  wheels,  drums,  straps,  or  bands, 
in  relation  to  fixed  machinery ;  and  also  by  means  of  propellers  in  relation  both 
to  vessels  and  carriages,  thereby  producing  progressive  motion."  Mr.  Crabtree 
then  proceeds,  by  means  of  drawings,  to  show  the  application  of  the  invention 
to  the  propulsion  of  vessels;  by  one  method  he  gives  motion  to  a  paddle  wheel, 
and  by  another  to  propelling  sticks,  which  are  to  push  out  against  the  ground  at 
the  bottom  of  a  canal.  Having  described  these  navigating  propellers,  the 
patentee  observes  that,  "  it  is  obvious  that  the  same  mode  of  operation  equally 
applies  to  the  propelling  of  locomotive  bodies  upon  land ;  for  which  purpose, 
nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  apply  the  cranks  to  the  axes  of  the  carriage 
wheels,  instead  of  the  paddle  wheels,  or  to  propel  them  by  the  action  of  the 
main  lever  on  the  propellers." 

The  next  candidate  for  the  Royal  letters  appears  to  be  Mr.  John  Moore,  of 
the  city  of  Bristol,  to  whom  they  were  granted  on  the  30th  of  September,  1829, 
for  ''certain  new  or  improved  machinery  for  propeliine  carriages;  also  for 
pruijelling  ships,  vessels,  or  other  floating  bodies,  and  for  guiding  propelled 
carriages,  and  apparatus  for  condensing  the  steam  of  the  steam-engines  t^er  it 
has  propelled  the  steam-engine  piston.  The  details  of  all  these  things  would 
occupy  too  much  space,  and  the  quality  of  the  inventions  do  not  seem  ta 
require  it  from  our  hands ;  we  shall,  therefore,  briefly  notice  the  principal  heads, 
and  refer  the  reader  to  the  inrolled  parchment  "  for  further  particulars."  The 
propelling  is  efiected  by  a  series  of  vibrating  levers  (actuated  bv  a  steam 
engine),  and  operating  upon  the  running  wheeu  of  the  carriage.  The  mode  of 
^'euiding  propelled  carriages"  is  by  means  of  a  vertical  spindle  carrying  a 
pmlev,  arouna  which  a  cora  or  chain  is  passed  as  well  as  around  other  pulleys, 
by  which  the  frame  of  the  fore  wheels  b  placed  at  the  required  obliquity  to  the 
perch ;  and  the  mode  of  condensinff  the  steam,  after  it  has  propelled  the  piston, 
IS  by  allowing  it  to  escape  firom  the  eduction-pipe,  into  a  box  opened  to  the 
atmosphere. 

A  patent  for  *<  certain  improvements  in  steam  boilers,  and  in  carriages 
connected  therewith, "  was  taken  out  on  the  2d  of  November,  1829,  by  Colonel 
Yiney  of  the  Royal  Artillery ;  the  specification  of  which  informs  us,  that  they 
consist,  first,  in  a  boiler  made  up  or  a  series  of  cylinders  or  tubes,  placed  in 
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aucceuion  within  each  other.  The  difference  betveen  the  diameters  of  tba 
tube»  ii  such  bb  to  leave  annulBT  apace*  between  them.  The  tubes  are  made 
tomewhst  conical,  and  thej  are  placed  alternatelj  with  their  wide  and  narrow 
endi  upwardi,  lo  that  the  tpacea  between  them  alternately  taper  towardi  the 
top  and  bottom.  Thoie  tpacei  which  taper  towardi  the  top  are  open  at  both 
endt,  and  used  as  flueg  for  the  paauge  of  flame,  smoke,  &c.,  Irom  a  (Umace  at 
the  bottom  of  the  appRratui ;  and  the  ipnces  which  widen  towards  the  top,  are 
-closed  St  both  ends,  and  used  to  contain  water  and  steam.  A  communication  ii 
introduced,  for  the  paasoge  of  steam  from  one  space  to  another.  There  are  a 
series  of  openings  for  the  escape  of  smoke,  and  to  produce  a  draft  through  the 
Sues.  We  have  only  described  one  of  a  aeries  of  boilera  which  the  patentee 
proposed  to  employ  when  much  power  ia  required  ;  and  these  he  arranges  in  a 
circular  position,  or  any  other  which]  may  be  found  moat  suitable  to  the 
space  to  be  appropriated  to  the  boilers  of  steam  carriages,  tlie  propelling  of 
which  seems  to  be  his  principal  aim.  The  advantages  contemplated  by  this 
arrangement  are  the  peat  extent  of  surface  exposed  to  the  heat ;  but  it  will 
be  readily  perceived  that  this  does  not  posaesa  the  strength  of  a  tubular  boiler, 
as  all  parts  will  necessarily  be  subjected  to  the  same  degree  of  presniTe,  and  the 
exterior  vessel  must,  from  its  size,  be  regarded  rather  as  a  cylindrical  tban  a 
tubular  boiler. 

The  foregoing  is  what  the  Colonel  (now  General)  Viney  describe*  as  his  in- 
vention ;  but  he  elaima,  in  addition,  the  doingaway  with  the  use  of  separatora 
and  falowing-machinea  in  steam  carriages.  With  respect  to  the  fir*t  of  these 
extraordinary  prohibitions,  we  must  leave  Mr.  Gumey  to  contest  the  point  with 
the  gallant  General. 

One  of  the  chief  difficultiea  in  the  application  of  locomotive  carriages  to  rail- 
way* has  been  to  obtain  sufBcient  friction  or  adheaion  between  the  driving 
wheels  and  the  rail*  to  cause  them  to  ascend  planes  of  conriderable  inclinadon. 


as  the  wheel*  are  in  such  cases  apt  to  he  turned  round  without  advandng  lli« 
carriage.    To  prevent  tltis,  M«*»n.  Vignolea  and  Etridon  propose  to  iaboduM 
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a  ihitd  or  friction  laQ  between  tlte  two  bearing  nils.  This  friction  rail  consists 
of  a  flat  piece  of  iron  extending  along  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  securely 
fixed  in  a  vertical  ^ition,  as  represented  in  section  in  the  annexed  figure.  On 
each  side  of  this  fnction  rail,  wmch  is  made  of  considerable  depth,  is  placed  a 
horizontal  firiction  roller,  as  shown  sic  d.  The  roller  c  being  made  considerably 
larger  than  d,  and  fixed  upon  its  vertical  shaft  e,  while  d  is  permitted  to  turn 
fi^ly  on  its  vertical  shaft  /.  On  the  driving  axis  g  is  fixed  a  bevel  wheel  h^ 
which  turns  another  bevel  wheel  i,  fixed  upon  the  vertical  shaft  e  of  the  driving 
roller  c.  The  bearings  of  this  driving  roller  and  its  shaft  are  firmly  fixed  to  the 
under  side  of  the  locomotive  carriage  by  the  block  shown  at  /c,  and  the  bearings 
of  the  friction  roUer  d  are  hinged  to  the  block  at  /,  that  it  may  at  pleasure  be 
nressed  against  the  friction  rul  a,  by  the  lever  m.  This  lever  is  wrought  by 
bringing  it  within  reach  of  the  engineer  orHiis  assistant,  who,  acting  upon  the  long 
arm  of  a  powerful  lever,  causes  any  degree  of  pressure  upon  the  friction  rail  by 
nipping  it  between  the  rollers,  e  d\  bX  the  same  time  the  driving  wheels  »  and  o 
of  the  carriage  are  released,  and  permitted  to  turn  independently  of  the  driving 
axis  ^,  by  shifting  the  bindine  rings  p  q.  When  the  friction  driving  apparatus 
is  in  action,  the  wheels  n  and  o  become  simply  supporting  wheels,  ana  run  on 
the  supporting  rails  r  r.  The  patentees  confine  their  claim  to  the  driving 
apparatus  which  we  have  described,  though  they  state  that  it  may  be  put  in 
motion  through  the  medium  of  the  driving  axis,  by  the  steam  engine  employed 
to  actuate  the  driving  wheels,  of  the  usual  constniction,  or  a  separate  cylinder 
may  be  employed  to  give  motion  to  the  patent  driving  apparatus.  The  depth 
of  the  firiction  rail  a  must  necessarily  be  varied  to  correspond  with  the  inclination 
of  the  steepest  plane  on  which  it  is  to  be  applied. 

There  is  evidently  considerable  ingenuity  displayed  in  these  arrangements, 
but  we  doubt  whether  the  patentees  have  hit  upon  the  readiest  way  of  obtaining 
an  increase  of  adhesion  by  an  increase  of  the  surface,  and  pressure  of  the 
movable  and  stationary  parts  in  contact 

The  next  locomotionist  who  received  the  great  seal,  was  Mr.  Nathan  Gough, 
of  Salford,  some  of  whose  arrangements  possess  originality,  and  are  not  desti- 
tute of  merit  The  form  of  the  vehicle  for  the  reception  of  the  passengers  is 
similar  to  that  of  an  ordinary  stage  coach,  having  a  great  boot  behind,  and 
another  in  front,  for  containing  the  principal  parts  of  the  propelling  machinery. 
Under  the  back  seat  of  the  carriage,  extending  its  entire  length,  and  about  a 
foot  more  in  depth,  is  an  iron  case,  which  encloses  four  vibratins  engines  on 
trunnions,  working  as  many  throws  of  a  crank,  radiating  from  their  common 
axes  at  uniform  angles  of  90o  with  respect  to  each  other.  This  cranked  axis 
is  lengthened  out  beyond  the  range  of  the  engines  about  one  foot  on  each  side, 
whereon  are  placed  two  pitch  chain  wheels;  around  these  pass  two  endless 
pitched  chains,  which  also  go  round  two  similar  chain  wheels,  fixed  to  the 
runnine  wheels  of  the  carriage.  The  chain  wheels  are  made  so  as  to  run  loose 
upon  the  cranked  shaft,  and  are  fixable  thereto  at  pleasure,  by  means  of 
coupling  boxes,  placed  under  the  control  of  the  guide  or  steersman,  so  that  he 
may  slide  them  into  or  out  of  gear  according  to  circumstances,  by  simple  pres- 
sure with  his  feet  upon  two  "  foot  levers,"  one  for  each  foot,  so  that  by  pressing 
on  the  right  the  chain  wheels  are  locked  to  the  axis,  and,  by  pressure  on  the 
lef^  the  wheels  are  unlocked  by  slidins  back  upon  the  axis  when  they  run 
loose ;  that  is,  the  rotation  of  the  axis  oy  the  force  of  the  engines  does  not 
impart  motion  to  it  By  another  movement  the  chain  wheels  are  brought  into 
action,  with  contiguous  gear  for  producing  a  slow  motion,  as  in  ascending  a 
hill;  but  when  the  work  becomes  lighter,  the  steersman,  by  his  foot,  shifts 
back  the  chain  wheels  to  the  quick  motion,  or  he  may  entirely  disengage  the 
connecting  parts,  and  thereby  stop  the  progress  of  the  carriage. 

The  front  wheels  of  the  carriage  have  separate  independent  axles,  which  turn 
horizontally  upon  a  perpendiculiff  column  affixed  to  the  fore  framing.  To  guide 
the  carriage,  the  steersman  sitting  in  front  turns  a  vertical  spindle,  the  lower 
extremity  of  which  carries  two  arms,  that,  by  connecting  rods  attached  to  the 
separate  frames  of  the  two  fore  wheels,  places  them  in  the  oblique  direction 
required  according  to  the  curve  of  the  road.    Each  of  the  fore  wheels  being 
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thus  made  to  turn  on  iti  own  centre,  rendere  the  action  of  guiding  exceedingly 

eaiy. 

The  holler  is  situated  quite  at  the  hsck  of  the  cairiage,  and  it  is  judiciously 
formed  of  a  laige  cvlinder,  with  a  series  of  small  tubes  passing  through  it  for 
the  famace  flues.  The  lower  part  of  the  hoiler  is  divided  by  ^rpendicular  par- 
titions, to  prevent  the  water  from  leaving  it  uncovered  during  the  ascent  or 
descent  of  nills  or  inclined  planes,  or  from  the  eflfects  of  other  disturbing  causes. 
To  regulate  the  admission  of  the  steam  to  the  cylinders,  and  its  exit  therefrom, 
a  species  of  three-way  cock  is  em|)loyed ;  this  is  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
guide,  so  that  he  may  diminuh  or  increase  the  quantity,  and,  by  a  further  turn, 
should[it  be  desired  to  stop  the  carriage  suddenly,  allow  the  steam  to  blow  off.  The 
steam  from  the  last-mentioned  cock  next  passes  through  a  "  distributing  cock,"  and 
then  enters  each  cylinder  through  passages  on  its  trunnions,  regulated  by  a  cock 
fixed  on  each,  which  admits  the  vapour  alternately  on  each  side  of  the  pistons,  as 
the  cylinders  vibrate  on  their  centres.  The  steam  which  is  forced  out  of  the  work- 
ing cylinders  by  the  back  stroke  of  the  pistons,  is  conducted  through  a  pipe  into 
a  chamber,  which  the  patentee  calls  the  heating  chest;  wherein  is  also  received 
the  steam  that  blows  off  from  the  safety  valve.  There  is  a  vessel  connected 
with  the  boiler,  containing  a  float,  by  means  of  which  the  amount  of  water 
forced  into  the  boiler  is  regulated.  Thu  pump  is  worked  by  a  lever,  acted  upon 
by  a  cam,  that  revolves  upon  the  crank  shaft.  The  water  for  the  supply  of  the 
boiler  is  forced  by  the  pump  through  a  long  winding  tube  in  the  heating  chest, 
by  which  the  temperature  of  the  fluid  becomes  considerably  heated  l^fore  it 
enters  the  boiler.  There  is  also  a  float  iu  the  boiler,  connected  with  the  water 
way  of  the  pump,  which,  as  the  water  rises  in  the  boiler,  closes  the  supply  valve, 
so  that  if  the  pump  continues  in  action,  no  more  water  can  be  injected,  but  it 
will  be  returned  through  the  cold  water  pipe.  There  are  two  water  tanks,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  carriage,  next  to  the  hind  or  propelling  wheels,  and  between 
these  tanks  is  the  coal-hole. 

The  introduction  of  railroads  and  other  facilities  of  transport  has  for  many 
years  past  occupied  the  attention  of  the  citizens  and  legislature  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  eveiy  improvement  made  in  thai  country  of  a  decided 
or  specious  character,  soon  after  makes  its  appearance  here,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  great  seal.  Amongst  the  many  ingenious  men  who  have  imported 
themselves  along  with  thehr  inventions,  is  Mr.  Ross  Winana,  of  Vernon,  in  New 
Jersey,  whose  patent  is  dated  the  28th  of  May  1830,  and  is  entitled,  ''  Certain 
improvements  in  dimtnishinf  the  friction  of  wheel  oarriaffes,  to  be  used  on  rail 
or  other  roads."  Mr.  Winans  propositbnfor  effecting  this  desirable  achievement, 
is  a  very  ingenious  modification  of  various  other  abortive  plana  (which,  in  the' 
language  of  mechanics,  and  for  the  want  of  a  more  suitable  term,  is  denomi- 
nated) on  the  same  principle.  Mr.  Winans  suspends  the  weight  of  the  carriage 
on  the  interior  of  a  set  of  friction  wheels,  whose  peripheries  extend  considerably 
beyond  the  axes  on  which  they  turn.  One  of  the  advantages  pointed  out  by 
the  patentee  is,  that  in  cases  of  slight  turnings,  or  (ineoualities  in  the  railroad, 
the  pivots  resting  on  the  peripheries  of  the  friction  wneels  will  pass  a  little 
backwards  or  forwards,  and  thus  permit  the  wheels  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  rails.  Some  comparative  experiments  on  the  friction  of  the  axles  of 
these  carriages  were  instituted  by  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Railway 
Company,  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  KarUey  and  Rastriok,  of  which 
Mr.  Wood  has  given  us  an  account,  which  we  are  induced  to  insert  in  this  place, 
as  it  tends  to  throw  considerable  tight  on  a  subject  upon  which  much  study  and 
ingenuity  has  been  wasted. 

The  carriages  tried  were  the  several  contrivances  of  Messrs.  Winans, 
Brandrethy  and  Stephenson,  and  were  of  the  following  construction.  In  Mr. 
Winans'  carriage  the  axles,  projected  through  the  naves  of  the  wheel,  were  made 
to  run  upon  toe  interior  of  the  periphery,  or  inside  of  the  rim  of  the  friction 
wheels.  The  body  of  the  carriage  No.  1  of  the  experimente,  consisted  of  a 
platform,  with  four  cast-iron  whe^  each  20  inches  diameter,  which  ran  upon 
the  rails;  the  axles  of  these  projected  through  the  naves,  the  ends  being  Ik 
inches  in  diameter,  and  2  inones  long^  and  rmled  upon  the  inside  of  the  rim  pi 
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four  friction  wheeb,  8  inches  in  diameter,  wbich  friction  i^heels  were  sup- 
ported by  a  journal,  1  inch  in  diameter,  and  l|  indi  long.  No.  2  did  not 
differ  from  this  in  conBtniction,  except  the  travelling  wheels,  which  were  in  this 
ease  30  inches  in  diameter,  and  case  nardened. 

Mr  Brandreth's  carriage  was  also  mounted  on  friction  wheels,  hut  the  axles 
of  the  travelling  wheels  in  this  ran  upon  the  outside  of  the  rim  of  the  friction 
wheels,  and  were  kept  upon  the  apex  thereof,  hy  guides.  The  carriage  No.  1 
was  a  platform,  resting  on  four  case-hardened  wheels,  30  inches  in  diameter ; 
the  axles  3  inches  in  diameter.  One  of  the  axles  rolled  upon  the  apex  of  the 
rim  of  two  friction  wheels,  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  3  inches  broad  on  the 
rim :  the  other  axle  rested  on  the  middle  upon  one  friction  wheel,  similar  to  the 
other ;  this  arrangement  was  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  four  travelling 
wheels  always  to  preserve  their  parallelism  with  the  rails.  These  friction  wheels 
ran  upon  bearings  2  inches  diameter,  and  2}  inches  lonff.  Na  2  was  ano^er 
carriage  of  simiuur  construction,  with  a  body  for  the  loading. 

Mr.  Stephenson's  carriage  consisted  of  a  platform  resting  on  four  travelling 
wheels,  3  feet  diameter,  case  hardened ;  the  axles,  as  shewn  in  the  drawing, 
passed  through  the  nave,  were  turned  down  to  14  inch  in  diameter,  and 
rested  upon  bearinss  of  brass,  3^  inches  in  length,  working  upon  'springs. 
Knowing  that  the  friction  of  rolling-  is  less  than  that  of  attrition,  Messrs. 
Brandreth  and  Winans  expected,  by  disposing  a  much  greater  portion  of  the 
motion  of  the  working  parts  into  a  rolling  motion,  than  in  the  common 
carriages  they  would  enect  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  amount  of  friction. 
The  experiments  given  in  the  following  table  were  made  upon  a  part  of  the 
Liverpool  Railway,  wrought  iron  rails  2^  inches  broad  on  the  top,  and  the 
expenments  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Rastnck  in  the  following  manner : — The 
carriages  were  allowed  to  run  down  a  descending  plane,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
the  inclination  was  in  a  contrary  direction,  aJonff  which  the  momentum 
acquired  in  their  descent  on  the  other  plane  caused  them  to  run  until  the 
friction  brought  them  to  rest  :  the  difference  of  level  between  the  two  planes, 
(in  the  space  passed  over)  with  the  distance  traversed,  giving  the  amount  of 
friction.    The  Table  on  tiie  following  page  will  shew  the  result. 

In  making  these  experiments,  tlie  rails  were  swept  quite  clean,  and  kept  free 
frt)m  any  extraneous  matter  that  would  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  friction  ; 
though  when  worn  bright  with  use,  the  surfaces  will  be  much  smoother  than 
the  state  in  which  the  rails  were  when  the  experiments  were  made,  and 
therefore  we  may,  perhaps,  take  them  as  the  average  resistance  with  experi- 
mental carriages.  During  the  time  of  making  the  experiments,  the  wind  is 
stated  to  have  been  blowing  across  the  line  of  the  road,  sometimes  with  a 
velocity  equal  to  three  miles  per  hour,  and  at^  other  times  quite  calm : 
temperature  varying  from  320  to  350. 

On  examining  these  experiments,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  reduction  of 
friction  which  was  anticipated  by  the  adoption  of  friction  wheels,  does-  not 
apnear  to  have  been  revised ;  neither  does  the  reduction  in  the  diameter  of  the 
axles  of  Mr.  Stephenson's  carriage  produce  that  effect  which  might  have  been 
expected* 

Messrs.  Sunmers  and  Ogle  had  a  patent  in  A^,  1830,  for  a  tubular  boiler, 
especially  designed  for  locomotive  purposes,  which  has  ahready  been  described 
under  our  article  Boiler  ;  since  that  period  several  steam  carriages  have,  we 
believe,  been  constructed  by  the  patentees,  in  which  their  tubular  boiler  has 
been  introduced.  We  have  never  seen  any  of  these  machines,  except  the  frame 
of  one  that  was  constructing  at  the  premises  of  Mr.  Hayne,  the  engineer,  which 
appeared  to  us  to  be  very  ably  designed  and  executed.  Three  vibrating  cylin- 
ders were  placed  upon  it  at  the  back,  which  were  to  work  a  three-throw  crank 
on  the  axis  of  the  running  wheels ;  and  as  each  of  these  throws  were  \2(fi 
apart,  or  equidistant  in  the  circle,  the  conversion  of  the  rectilineal  motion  into 
rotatory  was  effected  with  great  uniformity  of  force.  Messrs.  Summer's  and 
Ogle's  carriages  were,  however,  seen  in  action  upon  many  of  our  public  roads 
by  myriads  of  people,  and  the  reports  of  their  performances,  in  the  newspapers, 
were  generally  of  a  very  flattenng  description ;  but  sometimes  of  an  opposite 
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DESCRIPTItf*   OP  THE 

Cakrxagxi. 


No. 


•    2) 


All  these  experiments  were 
made  with  Mr.  Winans 
carriage  No.  1,  the  weight 
of  which  was  16i  cwt 
loaded  with  stones  to  4 
tons,  except  No.  1  expe- 
riment, which  was  loaded 
with  stones  to  3}  tons. 

Wind-scare  of  carriage 
10  square  feet 

Mr.  Winans*  carriage  No.  2,^^ 
weight  13^  cwt  loaded/10 
to  4  tons. 


1 


3 


' 


Mr.  Brandreth's  carriage/'nx 
No.  1,  loaded  witli  stones!  ^A 


to  4  tons. 


Wind-scare  of  carriagel      I 
12  square  feet,  v 

Mr.  Brandreth's  carriage/  ^^ 
No.  2,  loaded  with  stonesl .  ^ 
to  4  tons. 

Wind-scare  of  carriage 
18  square  feet 


Inclination 
of  the 

descending 
Plane. 


Lcasth 

In 

(ft. 


1.467 


2.220 


2.604 


3.364 


3.364 


) 

) 


/^19 
20 
21 


22  > 


Mr.  Stevenson's  carriage, 

on  springs,  with  3-feet 

wheels,  loaded  to  4  tons.S^^ 

Wind-scare  of  carriage  24 

13  square  feet.  25 

26 
.27 


1.467 


2.220 


2.982 


3.364 


1.467 


2.220 


2.604 


3.364 


Helftat 

ia 
feet. 


12 


! 


i 


32 


20 1 

28 1 
32 1 

20< 

( 
{ 


24 


32 


Time  of 
deiceut 

in 
Seconds. 


rT  O  be 

.S  S  ^ 

«•  K  A 


119.75 
116.75 
145.50 
145.00 
141.00 
110.50 
149.50 
176.00 
175.00 

193.50 


123.25 
123.25 
147.00 
146.00 

177.50 
177.00 
185.00 
187.00 

115.25 
115.25 
148.00 
142.50 
140.00 
159.50 
156.00 
177.00 


1166 
1433 
1865 
1989 
2711 
2957 
3221 
3378 
4013 

2486 


2633 

2920 

4085 

4209|18 

4931 

5561 

5825 

7241 

7377 


1101 
1115 
1914 
2025 

2175 
2448 
2925 
2648 

1744 
1706 
2427 
2418 
2517 
3007 
3008 
3809 


176.003839 


Distance  on 

both  Planes, 
which  the 
Carriages 
run  before 
stopping. 


I  Hvllht 
Lengih  ordtffer- 
ta       eace  of 
fc«(.       L«T«I 
U  feat. 


585030.43 


2568 
2582 
4134 
4245 


6012 

3214 
3173 
4647 
4638 
4737 
5611 
5612 
7173 
7203 


11.61 
11.33 
18.91 
.81 
18.32 
22.15 
21.95 
29.30 
29.19 


11.66 
11.65 

18.87 
18.87 


515726.66 
543026.45 
628930.18 
30.36 


11.00 
11.03 
18.48 
18.46 
18.42 
22.12 
22.12 
29.36 
29.34 


Friction  of 

theCairiages, 

including  the 

resistance  of 

the  Air. 


IB 

parU 

of 

vtighl 


2_ 
tsr 

SI6 

tu 

1 


_1_ 

S&l 

_I_ 

Jl_ 
147 
_1_ 
SM 


1 


_1_ 
1 


119 
1 


in 
1 


m 

1 

1w 

jl_ 
1 

m 
j_ 

151 

I 
SI 
J^ 
W 
J_ 
IM 

1 
B4 

1 

Si 
1 

m 


la 

Poaada 
per 
Ton. 


9.88 
8.75 
10.37 
iO.lO 
8.32 
8.92 
8.44 
9.06 
8.86 

11.65 


10.21 

10.11 

10.23 

9.92 

11.58 
10.91 
10.75 
11.31 

7.67 
7.79 
8.91 
8.92 
8.71 
8.83 
8.83 
9.17 
9.17 
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character.  It  was  our  intention  to  have  inserted  some  drawing  and  descrip^ 
tions  of  them,  which  we  have  been  promised,  but  their  non-arrival  at  the  tima 
we  are  going  to  press,  obliges  us  to  omit  them.  In  lieu  of  them  we  shall  hers 
insert  the  inventors'  ocesi  aceomU  of  the  construction  and  perfomumce  of  their 
carriages,  as  given  in  evidence  fay  them  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  ef 
Commons  in  1831. 

"  Afr.  Naihamel  Ogk  examined^— Has  (in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Summers) 
combined  the  greatest  heating  surface  in  the  least  possiUe  space  with  the 
strongest  mechanical  force,  so  Uiat  they  work  their  boiler  at  250  lbs.  pressure  of 
steam  on  the  inch  with  perfect  safety.  Their  experimental  vehicle,  weighing 
about  3  tons,  has  been  propelled  from  London  to  Southampton,  and  on  the  roads 
in  the  vicinity  of  Melbrook,  at  various  speeds.  The  greatest  velocity  obtained 
over  rather  a  wet  road,  with  patches  of  gravel  upon  it,  was  from  32  to  35  miles 
an  hour,  and,  on  a  good  road,  could  have  increased  that  velocity  to  40  miles. 
They  have  ascended  a  hill  with  a  soft  wet  bottom,  rising  1  foot  in  6,  but  at 
rather  a  slow  rate.  They  have  ascended  one  of  the  loftiest  hills  near  Southamp- 
ton, at  16^  miles  an  hour.  Went  from  the  tunipike-gate  at  Southampton  to 
the  4-mile  stone  on  the  London  road,  a  continued  elevation  with  one  very  slight 

descent,  at  a  rate  of  24i  miles  an  hour,  loaded  with  people Their  present 

experimental  boiler  contains  250  superficial  feet  of  heating  surface  in  the  space 
of  3  fleet  8  inches  hiefa,  3  feet  long,  and  2  feet  4  inches  broad,  and  weighs  aoout 
8  cwt  The  two  cylinders  communicate  by  their  pistons,  with  a  crank-axle,  to 
the  ends  of  which  either  one  or  both  wheels  are  affixed,  as  may  be  required. 
One  wheel  is  found  sufficient,  excepting  under  very  difficult  circumstances,  and 
when  the  elevation  is  about  1  in  6,  to  impel  the  vehicle  forward.  Explosion  is 
impossible,  because  the  cylinders  of  which  the  boiler  is  composed  are  so  small 
as  to  bear  a  greater  pressure  than  could  be  produced  by  tne  quantity  of  fire 
beneath  the  boiler ;  and  if  any  one  of  these  cylinders  should  be  injured,  it 
would  become  merely  a  safety-valve  to  the  rest  Have  never,  even  with  the 
greatest  pressure,  burst,  rent,  or  injured  their  boilers ;  and  thev  have  not  once 
required  cleaning,  after  having  been  twelve  months  in  use.  Work  usually  at 
a  pressure  of  247  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  but  they  have  worked  at  a  greater 
pressure  than  that.  Always  travel  with  the  safety-valve  on  the  left ;  when  the 
fire  is  only  moderately  good,  the  steam  is  always  blowing  off,  even  up  the 
steepest  hills.  The  fuel  they  use  is  soft  and  good  coke ;  and  there  is  no  smoke. 
When  going  at  10  miles  an  hour,  can  stop  within  a  less  space  than  a  carriage 
drawn  by  horses  can.  Their  present  carria^  has  only  tnree  wheels ;  so  that 
the  centre  or  guiding  wheel  rolls  that  portion  of  the  road  which  has  been 
hitherto  cut  up  by  the  action  of  the  horses'  feet  The  front  wheel  is  4|  inches 
broad  in  the  tire ;  the  two  hind  ones  about  3  inches  broader,  that  the  carriage 
can  draw  double  its  own  weight  very  well.  Has  seen  nineteen  persons  upon  it 
when  going  at  the  rate  before  mentioned.  Thinks  the  injury  done  by  steam 
carriages  not  one^half  of  that  which  is  caused  by  horse-drawn  carriages.  Their 
wheels  are  cylindrical,  with  flat  tires,  and  5  feet  6  inches  in  diameter.  Have 
never  met  with  any  accident;  not  one  bolt,  not  ,one  screw,  has  ever  given  way 
during  twelve  months,  and  under  circumstances  which  would  have  destroyed 
any  other  carriage.  They  have,  beyond  all  question,  realized  the  power  of  pro- 
pe&ing  vehicles  of  any  weight  at  any  required  velocity,  and  the  remaining 
improvements  they  are  engaged  in  regard  slight  details  merely.  Finds  from 
experience  that  the  larger  the  cylinder  the  better." 

'<  Mr,  W,  AlUofi  Summers,  engineer,  examined. — Has  superintended  the 
building  of  two  steam  vehicles ;  the  lightest  of  the  two  weigoed  about  2  tons 
10  cwt  Travelled  in  it  when  there  were  ten  persons  upon  it,  at  the  average  rate 
of  about  9  miles  an  hour,  from  Cable-street,  Welldose-souare,  London,  to  within 
two  and  a  half  miles  of  Basingstoke,  when  the  crank  shaft  broke,  and  the  car- 
riage was  put  into  a  barge  and  sent  back  to  town.  This  is  not  the  cariiage, 
however,  to  which  the  previous  evidence  of  Mr.  Ogle  refers,  n<nr  is  it  upon  the 
same  principle,  except  Uiat  the  boiler  with  which  it  was  furnished  has  been 
transferred  to  the  vehicle  described  by  Mr.  Ogle.  When  going  to  Basingstoke, 
tried  to  increase  the  speed,  but  were  unable  to  do  it,  because  the  sice  of  the 
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engines  would  not  consume  the  quantity  of  steam  generated.  There  were  three 
cylinders,  each  4  inches.in  diameter,  and  the  stroke  of  the  piston  in  each  waa  12 
inches ;  in  the  carriage  described  by  Mr.  Ogle,  the  cylinders  are  7)  inches  each, 
the  diameter  and  the  stroke  of  each  is  18  inches.  Has  travelled  in  this  new 
carriage  15  miles  per  hour,  with  nineteen  persons  on  the  carriage.  ....  Has 
no  doubt  of  its  being  able  to  carry  3  tons  at  the  rate  of  10  miles  an  hour, 
ezdusiye  of  its  own  weight ;  and,  aiter  certain  improvements  which  they  have 
in  view  are  completed,  feels  assured  that  much  greater  weights  may  be  carried  at 
that  rate.  Has  never  tested  this  bv  experiment,  but  grounds  nis  opinion  on  having 
seen  the  steam  blowing  off  at  both  s^ety  valves  with  tremendous  violence  when 
travelling  at  the  rate  of  upwards  of  30  miles  per  hour.  Has  continued  travelling 
at  the  rate  of  30  miles  an  hour  4)  miles  very  frequently,  and  could  have  con- 
tinued longer  had  they  not  requind  a  fresh  supply  of  water,  the  tank  not  being 
quite  large  enouffh.  Since  tne  last  improvement  in  the  furnace,  they  have 
never  found  any  aifficultv,  when  the  fire  is  in  good  order,  in  travelling  over  the 
worst  and  most  hiUy  roads.  On  arriving  at  the  brow  of  a  hill,  they  throttle  or 
wire-draw  the  steam,  in  order  to  check  the  velocity  of  the  engines ;  and  when 
they  find  the  hill  is  so  steep  that  the  carriage  would  run  faster  than  they  wish, 
they  attach  two  drags  to^  tne  hind  wheels,  and  with  the  foot  they  press  on  one 
drag,  or  both,  as  may  be  required^  and  by  that  means  regulate  the  velocity  of  the 
carnage.  The  draff  does  not,  however,  prevent  the  wheiel  revolving ;  it  consists 
of  a  kind  of  iron  band,  or  strap,  which  ffoes  round  a  portion  of  me  tire  of  the 
wheel,  and  the  power  of  breaking  is  multiplied  by  levers  tb  a  very  great  extent. 
Were  the  carriage  te  go  at  the  rate  of  5  xniles  an  hour  only,  instead  of  10,  it 
would  be  able  tp  carry  a  much  greater  weight  than  3  tons ;  cannot  exactly  say 
how  much.  Has  used  water  of  every  description,  but  has  never  found  the  boiler 
in  the  least  encrusted.  Every  time,  after  arrivinff  at  a  journey's  end,  thev  onen 
a  cock  communicating  at  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  that 
they  do  not  give  the  extraneous  matter  time  enough  to  rest  Proved  the  boiler 
before  it  was  put  into  the  steam  carriage  at  364  lbs.  on  the  square  inch ;  it  will 
support  740  lbs.  Work  usually  at  a  pressure  of  from  240  to  260,  which  they 
find  more  economical  than  any  other.  The  sur&ce  of  iron  exposed  to  the  fire 
and  heated  air  is  245  superficial  feet ;  the  weight  of  the  boiler  is  8  cwt  2  qrs. 
The  iron  is  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  thick.  Thin  boilers  last  longer  in  pro- 
portion than  thick  ones,  because  the  heat  passes  sooner  through  into  the  water, 
and  has  not  time  to  act  upon  the  iron.  The  passengers  are  plsced  in  front  and 
the  middle  of  the  vehicle ;  the  boiler  entirely  behind  the  body  of  the  carriage 
and  the  passengers.  Has  never  had  any  accident  firom  horses  being  ahurmed ; 
the  noise  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  a  vehicle  drawn  by  horses.  Considers  the 
mode  they  have  adopted  of  disposing  of  the  waste  steam  preferable  to  that  of 
Mr.  Stephenson.  Instead  of  blowing  it  into  the  chimney,  in  order  to  cause  a 
draft,  they  have  a  fan  or  blower,  which  is  driven  by  the  engines  when  in  opera- 
tiont  and  this  gives  intensity  of  heat  in  the  furnace.  The  waste  steam  from  the 
engine  goes  into  a  double  casing  round  the  furnace ;  they  admit  a  small  portion 
underneath  the  fire-bars  of  the  grate,  and  allow  the  remainder  to  expand 
itself  into  the  double  casing,  after  which  it  comes  over  the  top  of  the  fire  and 
escapes  in  the  form  of  invisible  vapour.  Finds  this  better  Uun  throwing  the 
steam  direct  into  the  chimney  to  produce  a  draft;  because  where  tiiis  is 
done,  the  aperture  must  be  so  much  diminished  that  the  waste  steam  is  choked 
in  escaning  from  the  engines,  and  produces  a  greater  loss  of  power  than  is 
requirea  for  working  the^  fan.  Finos  that,  when  travelling  on  a  paved  road, 
and  that  of  a  rough  description,  they  do  not  consume  more  than  the  fourth  of 
the  steam  they  do  on  a  soft  gravelly  road.  The  steepest  hill  they  have  ever 
ascended  was  1  foot  in  6 ;  that  was  the  hill  at  Shirley,  for  a  distance  of  about 
200  yards.  Both  the  wheels  were  in  gear  at  the  time,  and  there  was  not  the 
slightest  symptom  of  their  slipping.  Ascended  it  at  a  velocity  of  nearly  5 
mUes  an  hour,  with  fourteen  or  fifteen  persons  on  the  carriage.  Can  stop  the 
vehicle  witliin  a  distance  of  12  feet  ....  The  engine  is  calculated  at  20-horse 
power." 

On  the  19th  of  July,  1830,  a  patent  was  issued  to  Messrs.  Rawe  and  Boase, 
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of  Albany-ttreety  London,  for  ''  tmpioyements  in  steam  carriages  and  in 
boilers;  and*a  method  of  producing  draft."  The  specification  of  their  patent 
contains  a  description,  with  drawings,  of  a  complete  locomotive  carriage  mr  the 
common  road. 

The  boiler  is  entirehr  composed  of  stout  wrought-ixon  tubes,  having  an  inteiv 
nal  diameter  of  an  inch  and  three-fjuarters.  The  length  or  number  of  the  tubes 
are,  of  course,  arbitrary,  depending  upon  the  cf^adty  of  the  boiler;  in  the 
instance  before  us,  the  boiler  consists  of  12  tubes;  each  individual  tube  is  bent 
into  a  ffloiral  figure  of  three  turns,  which  are  of  equal  diameter  or  breadth. 

The  nrst  spiral  tube  thus  formed,  would  contain  within  its  coils  a  cylinder  of 
1  foot  in  diameter ;  the  second  spind  tube  is  curved  in  a  iMurallel  line  to  the 
fint,  but  of  about  four  inches  greater  diameter,  so  tibat  it  wdl  lie  outside  of  the 
fost,  and  exactly  circumscribe  it,  leavmg  between  the  two  a  space  of  about  an 
eig^h  of  an  inch.  Each  successive  time  of  the  whole  twelve  is  curved  in  like 
manner,  the  coils  of  the  whole  being  equidistant,  but  the  diameter  of  each 
separate  spiial  is  in  succession  4  inches  greater  than  the  preceding  one.  By 
this  arrangement,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  produced  a  spiraUy  inclined  plane  of 
tubes,  whidi  are  inclosed  in  a  cylindrical  case ;  at  the  bottom  of  this  the  fur- 
nace is  situated,  about  one  foot  beneath  the  lowest  ends  of  the  tubes,  and 
occupying  the  whole  area  of  the  circle.  The  upper  ends  of  the  range  of  tubes 
open  mto  a  strong  receptacle,  being  secured  in  both  in  a  thoroughly  steam-tight 
manner,  by  means  of  hollow  screwed  bolts,  with  nuts  and  collars,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — A  small  tube  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  each  of  the  spiral  tubes,  and 
each  of  these  small  tubes  u  passed  through  the  receptacle,  and  the  shoulder 
fomed  by  the  ends  of  the  large  tubes  are,  with  suitable  packing  interposed^ 
brought,  by  means  of  screwed  nuts,  close  up  to  the  side  of  the  receptacles : 
these  receptacles  are  strong  tubes,  ellipticar  in  their  transverse  section,  and 
flattened  at  their  conjugate  axes,  for  me  convenience  of  screwing  up  firmly. 
For  removing  the  deposit  fh>m  the  water  at  pleasure,  solid  plugs  are  screwed 
into  the  ends  of  the  small  tubes,  which  can  oe  taken  out  whenever  required 
for  that  purpose.  By  the  arrangement  described,  it  will  appear  that  the  heat 
firom  die  circular  fire,  about  4  leet  6  inches  in  diameter,  impinges  vertically 
upon  a  similar  extent  of  the  boiler  above;  thence  ascendmg  the  current 
winds  round  between  the  coils  of  the  inclined  plane  of  tubes,  which  form- 
ing the  flues  as  well  as  the  boiler,  the  heat  is  abstracted  in  its  progress,  by  an 
economical  consumption  of  fttel,  through  the  small  spaces  between  the  con- 
centric spirals,  tiie  neated  air  and  flames  escape  out  or  the  spiral  current,  and 
by  completely  enveloping  the  tubes,  materially  augment  the  production  of  steam. 
To  increase  the  combustion,  an  exhausting  ikn-wheel  is  placed  immediately  over 
the  boiler,  revolving  on  a  vertical  spindle,  which  passes  through  the  centre  of 
the  boOer  and  fiimace,  and  is  actuated  by  suitable  gear  put  in  motion  by  the 
engine.  To  avoid  the  inconvenience  that  might  be  experienced  firom  the  escape 
tk  the  gaseous  products  of  combustion  upwards,  the  patentees  propose  to  dis- 
pense with  tiie  use  of  a  chimnrjr,  ana  by  enclosing  the  upper  part  of  tiie 
fan-wheel,  and  surrounding  the  boiler  with  an  external  casing,  cause  the 
vapours  to  pass  downwards  against  the  ground,  underneath  tiie  vehicle.  The 
patentees  l&ewise  propose  to  force  a  mixture  of  highly  rarefied  steam  and 
neated  air  through  the  k(nited  air  in  the  flimaoe  along  a  pipe,  that  makes 
several  coils  around  the  ash-pit,  before  entering  a  chamber  immediately  beneath 
the  great  bars ;  into  this  chamber  by  another  pipe  is  also  introduced  steam, 
the  mixed  air  and  steam  firom  this  chamber  proceed  tiirough  a  series  of  short 
vertical  tubes  and  the  hollow  bars  of  the  ^te,  and  thence  through  certain 
perforated  nozzles  into  the  fire  in  minute  jets. 

In  the  centre  of  the  boiler  is  situated  the  float  chamber;  this  is  of  a  cylindrical 
form  as  fiir  as  the  boiler  extends ;  but  tiie  lower  portion,  which  passes  through 
the  fiimace,  and  the  bottom  of  the  grate,  is  tapered  off  to  a  reduced  diameter, 
making  the  figure  of  an  inverted  firustrum  of  a  cone ;  to  the  lower  end  of  this 
vessel  IS  screwed  an  iron  cap,  and  the  upper  end  is  closed  in  l^e  manner ; 
passing  through  both  tiiese  caps  and  the  mmdle  of  the  chamber,  is  a  s^raicht 
piece  of  tube  fixed  " stanch"  to  the  caps  by  screwed  nuts  and  packing.    This 
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tube  is  left  open  on  i^e  outside  of  the  vessel  st  both  ends,  and  tfamgfa  it  ^ 
the  vertical  spindle  of  the  fan-wheel,  at  the  lower  ends  of  which  is  a  spar 
wheel,  to  which  the  motion  is  communicated.  By  this  tubular  passage,  there- 
fore, Uie  central  situation  of  the  float  chamber  becomes  no  impediment  to  the 
last-mentioned  operatioii,  and  the  tube  itself  serves  as  a  guide  for  the  float  in 
its  ascent  and  descent  The  float  is  a  hollow  air-ti^ht  copper  vessel,  havinsr 
an  opening,  to  let  the  tube  pass  to  its  centre,[to  which  it  is  kepi  bv  a  vertical  rod 
(fixed  to  die  bottom  of  the  float)  that  passes  through  a  stufluig^box  in  the 
lower  cap»  beyond  which  it  is  connected  to  a  lever  thai  operates  upon  the 
steam-coQk  of  die  engine,  by  which  the  pump  is  worked  that  feeds  the  supply- 
pipe.  # 

Water  beinf  forced  bv  the  lower  receptacle  of  the  boiler,  it  flows  through 
apertures  in  £e  short  tubes  into  the  lower  ends  of  the  spiral  tubes,  where  ebut 
lition  tal^es  place,  and  the  water  mixed  with  the  steam  is  driven  upwards  through 
the  spiral  sheet  df  tubes.  The  inclined  position  of  these  tubes  eives  the  water 
a  tendency  to  flow  back  under  the  steam ;  that  which  is  forced  on  decreases 
as  it  ascends,  by  beinff  converted  into  steam :  on  arriving  at  the  upper  recep- 
tacle, the  steam,  togemer  with  a  small  portion  of  water,  enters  the  float  chun- 
ber,  where  the  water  fcdls  to  the  bottom,  and  supports  the  float,  while  the  steam 
passes  into  the  steam-pipe.  When  a  greater  quantity  of  water  is  accumulated 
than  is  evaporated  in  the  float  chamber,  a  rise  of  the  float  will  be  nroducedt 
and  a  proportionate  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  water  pumped  into  ue  boiler, 
occasioned  by  the  communication  of  the  float  with  the  steam-cock  of  the  engine. 
By  this  arrangement  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  float  chamber  is  also  the  "  sepa- 
ratoiy,"  the  upper  portion  constituting  a  steam  reservoir,  and  the  lower  portion^ 
which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  fire,  serves  as  a  supplementary  boiler.  The  steam 
pipe  commences  at  the  top  of  the  float  chamber,  and  is  carried  down  by  the 
side  of  and  in  contact  with  Ihe  inner  casing,  and  also  three  or  four  times  round 
the  fiimace  chamber;  forming  a  protection  to  the  casing,  while  the  steam 
derives,  in  conseqnaence,  an  increase  of  expansive  force. 

The  whole  df  the  firame  and  engine  is  supported  upon  sprinEs,  aad  to  idlow 

of  their  application  to  the  driving  cranked  axle^  two  strong  tcSb  are  used,  each 

of  which  IS  firmly  jointed  at  one  end  to  the  finme,  and  attached  at  the  other 

end  to  the  cranked  axle  hj  bearings,  by  which  the  frame  is  allowed  to  rise  and 

fall.    The  guiding  operation  is  produced  by  means  of  a  little  wheel  numing 

behind  (but  centrally  between)  uie  two  fore  wheels,  acted  upon  by  a  system  of 

levers  moved  by  the  steersman.    The  apparatus  consists  of  two  rines  of  iron,  of 

equal  diameter,  turned  truly  to  each  other ;  to  the  lower  ring  is  attached  by  brass 

bearings,  the  axle  of  the  guide^wheel,  and  a  branch  iron  proceeds  from  the  front 

of  the  upper  ring  to  the  axle  of  the  two  fore  wheels,  where  it  is  connected  by  two 

joints,  toat  allow  the  guide  wheel  and  its  bearings  to  rise  and  fiiU  freely,  but 

prevents  its  side  motion  without  moving  the  two  fore  wheels.     By  turning  two 

handles  opposite  to  the  steersman's  seat,  a  vertical  spindle  communicates  the 

motion  to  cross  levers  below,  which  acting  upon  two  rods  connected  ihereto, 

and  to  the  opposite  sides  of  the  under  horizontal  ring,  the  latter  traverses  under 

the  upper  nng,  (which  has  no  horizontal  motion)  ana  sets  the  guide-wheel  to  the 

required  angle  to  the  line  of  motion  to  make  the  turn  in  the  road,  in  the  same 

manner  as  setting  the  rudder  to  the  stem  of  a  boat     In  the  drawing  of  the 

carriage  on  the  opposite  page,  those  parts  that  are  brought  into  view,  considered 

in  connexion  with  the  foregoing  description,  will  afibrd  ihe  reader  a  pretty  coirect 

notion  of  the  general  structure.    The  engines  are  situated  in  a  case  underneath 

the  carriage  body ;  one  of  them  is  shown  dotted  in  at  a,  which  with  its  piston 

rod  and  connecting  rod  b  gives  moti<xi  to  the  cranked  axle  of  the  running  wheels 

1/  of  the  carriage.  To  stinen  the  wheel,  there  is  a  stout  iron  ring  bolted  to  the 

inside  oi  the  spokes,  and  having  arms  communicating  with  a  central  piece  that 

is  fixed  to  the  nave.    The  boiler  e  is  bolted  to  a  strong  iron  filming,  and  ia 

contained  in  a  double  case ;  the  aneular  dotted  lines  across  it  represent  the 

inclinations  from  a  vertical  line  of  Uie  spiral  sheet  of  tubes ;  and  the  dotted 

lines  in  the  centre  are  intended  to  express  (which  they*do  but  imperfectly^  the 

position  and*arrangementof  the  fioat  and  steam  chaml>er  ;/i8  the  guiding  spindle 


•nd  g  the  ateering  wheel,  suirooiided  by  it*  two  travnnng  ringi,  the  up^ier  ring 
being  attached  by  a  curred  iron  ann  to  the  fore  axletree,  and  the  lower  one 


to  the  axil  of  the  ■teering  wheeL    Between  the  tranut  ironi  of  the  fore  wheels, 
and  the  bar  to  which  the  guide-wheel  is  attached,  there  ii  a  Btnmg  ipiral  tpring, 
acted  upon  hj  a  screw,  to  regulate  the  preuure, 
according  to  the  atale  of  the  roadi.  •smsjif 

A  patent  wai  eealed  on  the  31«t  of  Augurt, 
1S30,  for  "cerlain  improvementi  in  locomotive 
carriagee,"  bv  Mr.  John  Hantoo,  of  Huddere- 
field,  m  YoAihire.  The  objecU  of  the  patent 
are  twofold ;  that  of  commuaicating  the  power 
of  the  eneine  from  the  crank  axle  to  the  fotir 
running  wheeli,  bj  means  of  pitched  chains  and 
wheels  {  and  that  of  applying  a  ball  and  socket 
to  the  ends  of  the  nmnmg  wheel  axes,  inside 
the  naves,  so  ai  to  permit  the  wheels  to  roll  in 
an  inclined  direction,  as  well  as  parallel  to  the 
ndea  of  the  carriage,  in  order  that  thay  may 
roll  more  easily  over  curved  portions  of  the 

In  the  first-mentioned  division  of  the  patent, 
we  cut  discover  nothing  that  is  new  in  prin- 
ciple, or  better  in  detail,  than  what  every 
mechanic  is  familiar  with ;  we  therefore  omit 
further  notice  of  it  in  our  condensed  treatise. 
The  second-mentioned  claim  of  invention  pos- 
sesses some  novelty,  and  is  not  without  merit ; 
accotdiogly,  we  give  it  a  place  here.  In  the 
annexed  cut  is  represented  a  vertical  section  of 
one  of  the  wheels;  a  is  the  axis,  terminated  by 
a  spherical  ball  b,  into  which  is  fixed  a  stout  pin  c, 
diat  comes  against  a  stop  in  the  interior  of  the 
nave  or  box  i,  and  causes  the  wheel  to  revolve 
with  the  axle.  The  wheel  is  kept  at  pleaiura 
in  the  vertioal  position,  by  means  of  a  frame, 
not  shown  in  the  drawing;  and  this  &ame  is 
placed  under  the  control  and  management  of 
the  steersman,  who  sits  in  front  of  the  carriage, 
and  who,  by  mean*  of  connected  levers,  inclines 
the  frame  to  the  right  or  left,  and  thus  aausea 
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the  wheels  iostantly  to  aMume  the  lune  pootion,  and  make  the  denatiog  come 
required.  It  ia  ohvious  that  a  common  axis  would  not  effect  thia  operation ; 
and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  better  mode  of  attaining  the  object  of  the  patentee, 
than  the  one  he  has  adopted.  The  ball,  it  will  be  seen,  has  sufficient  play  by 
letting  one  side  turn  against  a  conical  piece  e,  formed  spherically  on  its  inner 
edges,  and  bringing  out  a  boss  /  from  the  outer  nlate^  having  at  its  end  a 
concavity,  which  fits  the  sphericity  of  the  baU ;  and  as  Uiese  opposite  cavities 
may  be  made  to  recede  or  approach,  by  means  of  the  screw-bolts^^,  which 
connect  them,  they  thus  affora  ready  means  of  adjusting  the  surfaces,  so  as  to 
make  the  axis  work  pleaaantiy. 

Some  improvements  in  the  construction  of  wheels  for  railway  carriages  were 
patented  on  the  31  st  of  August,  1830,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Losh,  of  Bentom  House,  in 
Northumberland,  a  gentieman  whose  experience  and  knowledge  in  matters  of 
this  kind  entities  hu  suggestions  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 


r$g.i. 


Fig.  2. 


%.3. 


^r^ 


The  nature  of  this  invention  will  be  at  once  understood  froni  inspection  of 
FigM.  1  and  2,  where  aaaa  represent  the  tire  imd  flags  of  a  wrought-iron 
railway  wheel ;  bbbh  spokes  which  are  to  be  made  dove-tailed  at  one  end,  and 
cast  into  the  nave  «,  as  shown  in  section  at  e*e,  Fig.  2.  The  other  end  of  the 
spoke  has  a  right  angular  crank  bend,  as  shown  at  fffi  Fig,  1 ;  being  carried 
round  the  cirde  to  the  next  spoke ;  and  thus  each  spoke  and  its  adjoining 
felloe  are  made  of  one  piece  of  iron.  By  means  of  the  crank  bend  at  the  end 
of  the  spokes,  one  felloe  is  permitted  to  pass  over  the  end  of  another,  and  at 
this  douole  part  they  are  securely  fixed  together  by  strong  screws,  as  shown  by 
dotted  lines.  The  tire,  which  is  formed  in  passing  finally  tlirongh  the  rollers 
at  the  iron  works,  with  a  recess  for  the  felloe,  and  a  ledge  to  keep  the  carriage 
on  the  railroad,  as  represented  at  a  a;  and  it  is  to  be  heated  and  fitted  on  the 
wheel  in  the  usual  manner,  that  it  may  contract  and  firmly  grasp  the  wheel 
when  it  contracts  in  cooling.  The  ends  of  the  spokes,  too,  must  be  made  hot 
before  the  nave  is  cast  upon  them,  that  the  junction  of  the  two  metals  may  be 
the  more  perfect  It  is  stated  that  it  may  be  sometimes  found  more  convenient 
to  weld  several  pieces  of  iron  together  than  to  bend  one  piece  twice  at  right 
angles.  It  is  likewise  stated  that  the  spoke  may  be  sometimes  with  advant^^ 
welded  on  the  middle  of  a  piece  extendmg  along  a  ring  constituting  the  felloes 
in  both  directions. 

'  Messrs.  W.  G.  and  R.  Heaton,  of  Birmingham,  have  built  several  steam 
carriages  which  have  operated  with  various  degrees  of  success  in  their  own 
neighbourhood.  Their  patent  is  dated  the  5th  of  October,  1830.  The 
complicated  nature  of  tiie  machinery  exhibited,  in  the  specification  of  this 
patent,  renders  it  quite  impossible  to  make  it  fullv  understood  without  a  series 
of  drawings,  and  a  detailed  description,  for  whicn  we  cannot  find  room  in  this 
article.  We  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  an  outiine  of  the  methods 
which  the  patentees  adopt  to  accomplish  the  object  they  have  in  view ;  that  of 
guidance  of  a  locomotive  carriage,  and  the  management  of  Uie  steam  apparatus, 
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that  the  power  'and  npeed  may  be  accommodated  to  the  nature  of  the  road, 
the  oitaatity  of  the  loao,  &c.  For  the  purpoie  of  steerins  the  caniage,  a  vertical 
tpinole  is  placed  at  some  distance  before  the  axle  of  Uie  front  wheels,  and  on 
its  lower  end  a  small  drum  is  fixed  Around  this  drum  is  coiled  a  chain  with 
its  middle  fixed  upon  the  drum,  and  its  ends  made  tecure  to  the  front  axle  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  middle,  so  that  the  chain  and  axle  may  form  a 
triangle  with  the  drum,  situated  at  the  angle  opposite  the  longest  side.  The 
other  end  of  the  vertical  spindle  is  connected  with  a  frame  situated  in  front  of 
the  coachman's,  or  rather  the  steersman's  seat;  and  here  is  fixed  upon  the 
spindle  a  horizontal  beveled-toothed  wheel.  Over  this  wheel  an  axis  extends, 
terminated  in  two  crank  handles  proceeding  fix>m  the  axes  in  difi^erent  directions, 
so  that  one  will  be  down  when  the  other  is  up  ;  and  upon  this  axis  is  fixed 
another  beveled-toothed  wheel  taking  into  the  first  Now  it  is  evident  when 
these  wheels  are  turned  in  one  duection  the  right-hand  fore  wheel  of  the 
carriage  will  be  advanced,  and  the  coach  will  be  turned  towards  the  left,  while 
if  they  be  tnmed  in  the  other  direction,  the  left-band  wheel  will  be  advanced, 
and  the  carriage  will  be  turned  towards  the  right.  This  plan  of  steering  will 
be  immediately  recognised  by  our  readers  as  the  same  with  that  [adopted  by 
Mr.  James. 

The  driving  wheels,  or  those  to  which  the  power  of  the  engines  is  to  be 
applied,  are  connected  with  the  axle  by  means  of  a  pair  of  ratchets  fiimished 
with  a  double  set  of  ratchet  teeth  and  a  reversing  pall.  By  this  contrivance 
one  wheel  can  be  advanced  or  backed  while  the  ouer  is  stationary,  or  moving 
in  a  contrary  direction ;  an  arrangement  which  becomes  necessary  in  the  act 
of  turning  and  backing.  The  means  of  acting  upon  (he  reversing  pall  is 
broiieht  within  the  reach  of  the  steersman  by  means  of  a  set  of  connecting  rods 
and  lever. 

Motion  is  communicated  to  the  driving  wheels  by  a  double  set  of  spur 
wheel  gear,  arranged  to  give  different  powers  or  velocities,  bv  having  both  a 
large  and  a  small  wheel  &ed  on  the  driving  as  well  as  the  driven  axis.  By 
shifting  the  large  wheel  on  the  driving  axis  into  gear  with  the  small  wheel  or 
the  driven  axis,  speed  is  obtained ;  and  by  shifting  their  relative  position  till  the 
small  wheel  on  the  driving  axis  comes  into  gear  with  the  large  wheel  on  the 
driven  axis,  power  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  speed.  These  two  axes  are 
kept  at  the  same  distance  from  each  other  bv  means  of  connecting  rods, 
notwi^tanding  the  relative  position  may  be  changed  by  the  motion  of  the 
carriage  on  rough  roads. 

These  patentees  do  not  daim  novelty  in  any  one  of  their  arrangements  in  a 
detached  form,  but  only  the  combination  of  the  whole,  as  they  have  described 
them  in  their  specification.  A  principal  merit  of  the  arrangement  seems  to  be, 
that  all  the  adjustments  are  brought  within  reach  of  the  man  having  the  guid- 
ance of  the  carriage. 

An  American  inventor  communicated  to  Mr.  Gillet  of  Birmingham  a  new 
modification  for  a  carriage  or  waggon,  for  which  the  ^eat  seal  was  obtained 
on  the  4th  of  November  1830.  The  invention  consists  in  the  adaptation  of  the 
wheels  of  carriages  to  what  has  been  called  a  perpetual  railway.  It  is  formed 
by  a  circular  rib  or  raU  placed  round  the  interior  of  the  felloe  of  the  wheel, 
upon  which  circular  rib  a  small  wheel  with  a  grooved  periphery  is  intended  to 
run,  which  small  wheel  bearing  its  portion  of  the  burthen  of  the  carriage, 
by  running  upon  a  smooth  even  surface,  it  is  presumed  will  greatly  facilitate 
the  progress  of  the  carriage,  when  the  larger  or  running  wheels  pass  over  heavy 
or  uneven  ground.  In  the  annexed  cuts  are  represented  by  Fig,  1  a  side 
elevation  of  the  large  running  wheel,  and  the  situation  of  the  smaller  one  that 
runs  on  the  inside  of  its  felloe ;  and  I^,  2  shows  a  sectional  end  view  of  two 
such  wheels,  with  their  little  companions,  applied  to  a  tram  waggon ;  a  a  is  a 
large  wheel  of  a  common  description,  and  turning  loosely  (with  considerable 
play)  on  the  aides  h  b,  which  is  made  in  the  form  represented  to  obtain 
considerable  strength,  and  having  strong  curved  arms  which  form  the  axes  of 
the  litde  wheels  cc;  these  are  grooved  on  their  peripheries  to  fit  the  circular 
edge  railways  d  d,  fixes  inside  the  felloes  of  the  large  wheels.    The  patentee 
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states  that  « although  the  running  wheels  will  pass  over  the  ground  as  in 
ordinaiy  carriages,  yet  the  weight  of  the  carriage  and  its  hurthen  is  borne  by 


/^.  2. 


Fig.  1. 


the  small  wheels,  and  consequently,  throueh  the  large  running  wheels  should 
pass  over  soft,  wet,  or  uneven  ground,  Uie  wheels  which  actually  bear  (he 
weight,  and  upon  which  the  carriage  travels,  move  upon  a  smooth,  even 
perpetual  railway  on  which  there  is  little  or  no  resistance."  The  patentee, 
iiowever,  omits  to  notice  the  obvious  fact,  that  the  little  wheel  does  not  assist 
the  great  wheel  out  of  the  mire,  but  rather  tends  to  sink  it  deeper  by  reason  of 
its  weight  and  the  heavy  incumbrances  it  entails,  to  say  nothing  of  the  extra- 
friction  caused  by  an  unnecessary  increase  of  rubbing  surface  in  the  multiplied 
axles. 

'<  This  contrivance,"  the  patentee  adds,  '*  is  equally  applicable  to  the  wheels 
of  any  kind  of  carriage,  and  is  only  shown  in  the  drawing  as  adapted  to  a  tram 
waggon  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  its  peculiar  construction  and  adaptation." 
A  similar  invention  was  patented  by  Mr.  Geoige  Hunter  of  Edinburgh  in  1826. 

Messrs.  Bramley  and  Parker,  of  Moulsley  Iriory,  in  Surrey,  received  patent 
grants  for  their  improvements  in  locomotive  carnages,  applicable  to  rail  and 
other  roads ;  which  we  shall  very  briefly  describe,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  us 
likely  to  become  of  much  practical  utility  in  the  present  state  of  the  art  of 
locomotion.  The  improvements  contemplated  are  of  three  kinds.  The  first 
consists  of  a  carriage  to  be  propelled  by  horses,  working  a  pair  of  tread-wheels ; 
the  second  of  a  light  carriage  to  be  propelled  by  one  or  more  men,  resting  with 
their  chests  on  cushions,  and  communicating  motion  to  cranks  by  pushing  out 
with  their  feet,  afi  in  the  act  of  swimmins ;  the  third  consists  of  an  arrangement 
for  preserving  the  box  of  the  wheel  on  the  end  of  the  axle.  The  latter  plan  is 
very  deficient  in  novelty;  the  other  two  are  modifications  of  many  similar 
propositions  to  obtain  mechanical  force  firom  animal  agency ;  but  we  cannot 
agree  with  the  ingenious  patentees  that  they  are  "  certain  improvements."  The 
detailt  of  these  inventions,  with  the  amusing  illustrative  drawings,  may  be  seen 
at  the  **  Six  clerks'  office  "  in  Chancery-lane. 

Mr.  Gordon,  in  his  Treatise  on  Locomotion,  paee  58,  states,  that  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1831,  the  directors  of  the  MonUand  and  Kirkintilloch  railway,  near 
Glasgow,  directed  their  engineer  to  make  out  a  plan  and  specification  of  two 
locomotive  engines,  able  to  drag  60  tons  gross  weight  at  the  rate  of  4  or  5  miles 
an  hour.  This  was  done  accordmgly,  and  the  engines  contracted  for  by  Messrs. 
Murdoch  and  Aitken  ennneers.  Hill-street  Glasgow,  who  brought  the  first 
upon  the  railway  the  lOm  of  May,  and  the  second  upon  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember the  same  year.  Both  engines  travelled  several  miles  upon  the  railway ; 
the  first  day  they  were  brought  out  of  the  yard  at  Glasgow,  and  have  since, 
during  a  course  of  eighteen  months'  trial,  proved  themselves  the  most  efficient 
engines  of  the  kind  ever  made  in  the  kingdom,  being  capable  of  taking  10  tons 
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more  on  a  level  railway,  than  any  engine  yet  made  of  the  same  tize  of  cylinder 
with  a  preuure  of  50lbt.  to  the  iquare  inch  upon  the  boiler.  The  line  of  railway 
on  which  these  engines  daily  travel  is  one  or  the  very  worst  description  for  the 
effectual  working  of  such  engines,  being  8^  miles  m  length,  witli  numerous 
abrupt  curves  and  descents.  The  descents  are  1  in  50, 1  in  116, 1  in  120,  &c. ; 
the  curves  are  of  a  radius  of  344,  the  arch  335  feet ;  radius  400  feet,  arch  650 ; 
radius  700  feet,  arch  545  feet,  &c.  The  descents  being  in  favour  of  the  load, 
the  bringing  up  the  empty  waggon  is  considered  the  heaviest  work,  yet  one  of 
these  engines  nas  frequently  returned  from  Kirkintilloch,  where  the  railway 
ends,  with  50  empty  waggons,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  the  weight  of 
which  being  about  60  tons ;  but  when  loaded,  they  carry  a  gross  weight  of 
about  200  tons.  The  daily  load  of  engine,  is  from  20  to  50  loaded  waggons, 
according  to  the  circumstances,  and  trade  occurring  on  the  road.  One  of  the 
great  improvements  on  these  engines  is,  the  metallic  packing  of  the  pistons, 
which  are  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  used,  and  of  such  a  description,  that  the 
2  engines  have  not  cost  one  shiliin^;  in  18  months  for  packing,  and  use  neither 
grease  nor  any  other  unctuous  substance  whatever  for  the  cylinders,  since  their 
commencement :  another,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  of  these  pistons, 
is  the  economy  of  labourj  the  reduction  of  friction,  and  the  saving  of  fuel 
thereby  effected,  the  area  of.  the  fireplace  being  just  4  feet,  or  one-half  of  the 
•Ize  of  that  in  the  Liverpool  engines.  These  pistons  are  each  formed  of  two 
iron  rings  in  three  segments ;  a  wedge  between  each  segment  is  pressed  by  a 
spiral  spring. 

In  the  report  by  the  directors  of  the  Monkland  and  Kirkintilloch  railway,  to 
the  proprietors  at  their  general  meeting  on  the  Ist  of  February,  1832,  these 
engines  are  noticed  in  the  following  manner:  —  "Your  committee  have,  as 
mentioned  in  last  year's  report,  built  two  locomotive  engines,  which  have  been 
in  employment  on  the  railway  for  nearly  six  months,  and  the  whole  of  the  trade 
from  the  coUeries  to  Kirkintilloch  is  now  drawn  by  these  machines.  The  com- 
mittee, after  much  consideration,  devolved  the  whole  form  and  plan  of  these 
engines  to  Mr.  Dodds,  the  superintendant  It  was  strc  ngly  urged  by  some  of  the 
proprietors  that  these  engines  should  be  got  from  England,  and  that  the  im- 
provements of  the  engines  adopted  on  the  Liverpool  railway  should  be  intro- 
duced in  constructing  those  for  the  Company.  On  inquiry,  however,  no  certain 
data  could  be  obtained  whereby  to  calculate  what  would  be  the  expense  of 
maintaining  in  repair  such  improved  engines ;  and  it  was  also  ascertained  that 
they  were  very  liable  to  be  aeraneed,  when  working  at  the  high  speeds  for 
which  they  are  calculated.  For  these  reasons,  the  committee  devolved  on 
Mr.  Dodds  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  planning  of  the  engine,  and  the 
result  of  their  confidence  has  been  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory.  Mr.  Dodd", 
in  his  plan  and  specification,  adopted  none  of  the  recent  improvements,  except 
that  of  the  copper  tubes,  suggested  by  Mr.  Booth,  giving  however  a  great 
additional  strength  to  these  tubes.  The  contract  for  making  the  ^engines  was 
taken  by  Messrs.  Murdoch  and  Aitken,  Hill-street,  Glasgow,  and  the  committee 
are  satisfied  with  their  performance,  except  as  to  the  time  taken  by  them  in 
fiimishing  the  second  engine.  This  is  no  small  praise,  considering  they  were 
the  first  locomotive  engines  constructed  in  Glasgow. 

"The  excellence  of  Mr.  Dodds*  plan  and  specification,  so  far  as'several  months* 
trial  can  be  considered  a  proof,  is  most  satisfactory,  as  the  engines  have  never 
been  one  day  off  work,  except  on  two  occasions,  when  injured  by  the  malice  or 
carelessness  of  certain  waggoners  on  the  road.    On  the  other  hand,  the  engines 

Erocured  from  England,  by  an  adjoining  railway  company,  (the  Gamkirk,)  have 
een  repeatedly  taken  off  the  road,  on  account  of  needing  repairs,  &c.  Since 
the  date  of  this  report,  these  engines  have  done  all  the  trade  to  Kirkintilloch, 
and  other  places,  for  another  year,  and  have  not  been  off  one  day,  or  employed 
a  single  horse  to  assist  them.  These  are  facts,  and  the  best  criterion  wnt  reby 
to  judge  of  their  real  performance,  or  to  make  comparison  between  them  and 
other  railway  locomotive  engines. 

The  cut  on  the  following  page  is  a  view  of  this  engine,  with  the  tender 
attached.    The  eonneoting-rod  between  th^  two  wheels  has  a  ball  and  socket- 
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joint  U  each  end,  making  nntvenal  jointi.    The  vheeU  hare  a  pla^  of  about 
ona  inch,  to  allow  for  tnnuDg  Id  the  abora  enrre.   Thr  CTlinden  are  10|  inchei 


diametereacb.aiid  theatTokeU2feet;  preuuie  of  ateam,  30  Ibi.  Theaverage 
■peed  of  these  locamolive  enginei,  ii  now  6  miles  per  hour ;  the  reeulatioa  ii  5 
milei  per  hour,  faul  they  lotnetimea  eveo  double  the  regulated  ipeed. 

"la  February  1831,"  observe*  Mr.  Gordon,  "  Mr.  Gutney  having  com- 
pleted three  iteam  carriages  for  Sir  Chatlei  Dance,  that  gentleman  commenced 
running  one  regularly  on  the  road  betwixt  Glouceiter  and  CUeltenbam,  and 
continued  lO  to  do,  conatanlly  and  lucceufully,  for  four  monthi,  until  he  (dia- 
guated  with  the  oppoaition)  withdrew  bii  coachei.''  Theie  iteam  carriagea 
were  employed  aa  arat/i,  to  draw  after  them  the  paasengera  contained  in  a  lieht 
carriage  of  the  omnibua  kind.  One  of  these  driy  has  been  figured  in  a  liuo- 
graphic  piate,  by  Mr.  Gordon,  of  which  the  following  cut  is  an  outline ;  from 
thia,  it  appears  that  the  "indiipensable "  teparatort,  are  entirely  dismUaed. 
The  proportiona  of  thii  machine  give  it  an  elennt  and  a  light  appearance. 
Its  weight,  however,  having  been  atated  to  be  o^y  two  tons,  it  was  brought  to 
the  teat  of  a  weighbridge  at  Cheltenham  or  Gloucester,  and  found  to  be  Utret 
tons.  This  fact  is  of  little  importance,  except  as  it  afiecta  calculations  founded 
Mfon  luch  erroneoua  data,  l^e  public  mind  has  indeed  been  so  abuaed  by  con- 
tradict«iy  atatemenla  on  thia,  aa  well  aa  other  pointa  reelecting  Iheae  machinH^ 


tUat  it  it  Karcety  pcaiJble  to  extract  the  trutli.     Bvtaie  tha  Committee  of  the 
HuuM  of  Cooimoui  in  1831,  Mr.  Gurney  atated  that  bUMnt  onitigei  weighed 
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four  tona  each ;  but  thii  fact  did  not  prevent  hii  "  scientific  frienti,"  who  had 
"  acientifically  investigated  "  it,  from  stating  in  the  "  Timea  "  newspaper,  that 
"  the  whole  eaniage  and  machinery  wtigh  about  16  acl.,  and  with  the  full  comple- 
mail  efto/Orr  and  coke  from  20  to  22  cwl."  Mr.  Gurney  further  states  in  his 
•vidence — "  The  carriage  which  ran  between  Glouceeter  and  Cheltenhain  weight 
(by  a  letter  from  a  magiitrete,  produced  to  the  Committee,)  nearly  three  tons ; 
it  ought  to  weigh  only  45  cwt. ;  if  it  weighs  three  tons,  there  ia  extra  weight, 
of  which  I  know  nothing.  Thoie  carriaget  a(  Glouceater  were  built  principally 
under  the  luperintendence  of  another  perioa.  1  think  it  is  patiibU  to  reduce 
the  weight  considerably  a*  improvements  go  on."  We  must  here  make  a  brief 
digretaion,  to  state  that  we  understand  the  three  carriages  were  built  and  painted 
exactly  alike,  so  that  the  public  should  not  know  how  often  they  were  changed ; 
hence,  we  have  recorded  in  print  by  our  contemporaries,  "a  tabular  view  tX 
315  journeys  performed  by  a  steam  carriage."  The  "  another  person,"  alluded 
toby  Mr.Gumey,  was  that  very  able  engineer,  Mr..Stone,  who  waa  Mr.  Gumey'a 
foreman,  and  superintended  all  the  products  of  his  manufactory.  As  respects 
the  matter  of  the  weight,  which  Mr.  Gurney  thinks  \Xmiablt  to  reduce,  we  will 
jutt  place  before  the  reader,  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Wm.  Crawabay,  jun.  on 
this  poinL  In  the  "  Cambrian"  newspaper,  and  dated  Cyfaithfa  Iron  VfoAi, 
tSth  March,  1830,  this  gentleman  saya,to  the  editor  of  the  "  Cambrian :" — 

"  Sir, — As  I  have  reason  to  expect  that  a  report  will  be  sent  to  you  of  the 
•nival  of  Mr.  Gumey's  steam  carriage  at  my  father's  works  at  Hirwain,  and 
of  the  experiments  made  of  its  powers  ou  a  railroad  there,  1  think  it  better  to 
inform  the  public  (now  so  much  interested  in  the  subject  of  steam  conveyance) 
through  your  medium,  of  the  actual  fact*  that  have  been  witnessed  in  the 
experiments  made,  and  under  what  circumstances." 

"  Mr.  Gurney,  at  my  most  earnest  request,  while  I  was  in  London  three 
weeks  since,  consented  to  bring  one  of  his  steam  carriage*  which  had  been 
bnill  and  adapted  for  drawing  eoacbet  on  turnpike  roads,  to  try  her  powers  oa 
our  new  railroad  on  Hirwain  Common."  Mr.  Crawshay  then  proceeds  to  state 
that  "  he  had  eonaiderable  difficulty  in  persuading  Mr.  Gurney  to  accede  to  hia 
wishes  \"  however,  the  latter  gentleman  at  length  consented  to  gratify  the  intc- 
Kited  piMic  ;  and  the  engine  wu  sent  from  London  to  Cyfaithfii  by  bonee,  and 
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there  fitted  with  etu^iron  wheelt,  and  otherwiie  adapted  to  the  railroad.  Thus 
prepared,  *'  the  engine,  with  water  and  fuel,"  Mr.  Crawshay  savs,  **  weighed 
thirty  cwt, !  '*  so  that  if  we  admit  Mr.  Gumey'i  eridence,  and  Mr.  Crawthay's 
"  actual  facts  "  to  be  both  true,  we  must  be  prepared  also  to  believe  that  the 
substitution  of  cast-iron  wheels  for  wood,  and  the  addition  of'  the  charges  of 
water  and  fuel  to  a  carriage  previously  weighing  about  3  tons,  must  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  extraordinary  reduction  of  weight  mentioned.  After  jtating  this 
**  actual  fact,"  Mr.  Crawshay  makes  out  a  statement  of  the  weight  attached  to 
the  engine  being  20  tons.  8  cwt  2qrs.  (the  pounds  and  ounces  are  omitted.) 
Having  *'  faithftSly  detailed  "  the  particulars  of  this  and  other  experiments  of 
greater  magnitude,  this  eminent  iron-master  states,  that "  in  all  the  cases  named 
Mr.  Gumey's  engine  has  drawn  from  15  to  16)  times  its  own  weight" 

Now,  if  we  could  exclude  from  our  minds  all  idea  of  the  foregoing  pheno- 
menon, and  were,  for  argument's  sake,  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Gumey's  evidence 
was  on  this  point  coirect,  does  not  the  "actual  fact"  data  become  actually 
fictitious?  and  hence,  are  not  the  deductions  actual  farces?  Perhaps  Dr.  Lardner 
or  Mr.  Alexander  Gordon  will  help  us  out  of  the  dilemma  in  which  these  accounts 
have  placed  us.  We  are  anxious  only  that  the  unalloyed  truth  shall  be  told. 
{Note, — Mr.  Gurney,  upon  being  asked  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  *<  What  is  the  greatest  weight  in  proportion  to  its  own  weight,  which 
any  carriage  draws  on  a  railroad?"  replied,  '*A  carriage  was  ori^naliy  tupposed 
to  draw  only  three  times  its  own  weight  upon  a  railroad ;  but  m  some  experi- 
ments which  I  made  in  Wales  with  Mr.  Crawshay,  of  Cyfaithfa  Castle,  we  found, 
in  an  experiment,  that  a  carriage  draws  thirtv  times  its  own  weight  I**') 

The  valuable  testimony  of  Mr.  Crawshay,  just  noticed,  was  so  highly  priced, 
that  we  find  another  was  boastingly  published  in  the  following  year,  from  the 
same  gentleman,  and  addressed  to  Sir  Charles  Dance.  It  is  dated,  Cyfaithfa  Iron 
Works,  23d  February,  1832.  We  regret  that  our  space  will  onl^  allow  us  to 
give  the  following  brief  extract,  which,  however,  relates  to  the  main  point : — 

*'  As,  however,  facts  of  past  performances  of  any  kind  are  more  satisfactory 
than  anticipations  of  the  future,  I  beg  to  state  to  you,  that  in  the  past  twelve 
months,  between  the  1st  day  of  January  1831  and  the  Ist  day  of  January  1832, 
the  locomotive  engine  which  I  bought  of  Mr.  Gurney,  weighing  only  thirty*;^!* 
hundred- weielit,  including  every  thing  whatever  belonging  to  it,  with  water  and 
fuel  in  a  workmg  state,  conveyed  42,300tons  of  coal,  iron-stone,  and  iron,  exclusive 
of  the  carriages  on  which  they  were  drawn,  the  distance  of  2)  miles  upon  our  rail 
at  Hirwain,  in  journeys  of  from  20  to  30  tons,  as'suited  our  convenience ;  during 
which  time  the  entire  consumption  of  coal  was  299  tons,  which,  at  3<.  per  ton, 
amounts  to  44/.  17««;  the  wages  of  the  engineer  52/.,  and  those  of  the  boy 
15/.  \2s,  together,  exclusive  of  the  trifling  repair  of  the  engine,  and  the  oil  and 
other  little  matters  required  for  its  use,  112/.  9«.,  or  less  than  one  farthing  per 
ton  per  mile,  for  the  goods  conveyed ;  and  I  must  not  omit  to  observe  to 
that  had  there  been  nearly  double  the  work  to  do  on  this  road,  the  engine 
would  have  done  it  with  little  or  no  increased  expense,  as  she  was  invariably 
working  idle  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  boiler  full,  about  one  half  of  her 
tim?." 

To  readers  who  do  not  calculate,  this  ^tatemnU  appears  highly  flattering;  bat 
a  very  little  investigation  will,  we  think,  show  it  to  be  the  reverse.  Let  us  first 
look  to  the  horse-power  exerted  by  the  engine :  if  we  take  the  usual  estimate 
of  horse-power  at  150/.  constant  rorce,  at  2}  miles  per  hour,  and  estimate  the 
resistance  of  the  Hirwain  railway,  which  is  upon  a  dead  level,  and  has  been 
formed  since  that  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  at  the  same  resistance  as  that 
on  the  latter,  which  is  ^ih  of  the  insistent  weight,  we  have  150  X  240  X  8  hours 
X  310  davs  =  89,280,000  lbs.  ^  2240  =s  39857  tons  drawn  by  one  horse  in  the 
year.  If,  however,  we  take  the  estimate  of  a  horse's  power,  made  by  Mr.  Bevan, 
(whose  results  are  much  more  entitled  to  confidence  than  those  of  any  other 
experimentalist,  on  account  of  the  much  more  extended  scale  of  his  experi- 
ments,) we  shall  have  163  lbs.  as  our  datum  for  a  horse's  power,  (being  the 
mean  force  exerted  by  each  horse  out  of  144  at  ploughing ;)  and  this  increased 
estimate  we  find  makes  the  number  of  tons  drawn  by  one  horse's  power 
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43,311  in  310  days  of  ordinary  work.  This  powerful  engine,  tBefefore,  did  the 
work  of  one  of  Mr.  Bevau's  horses.  Let  us  next  examine  its  economy  in  the 
consumption  of  fuel,  as  compared  to  other  locomotive  engines.  Mr.  Crawshay 
says  that  299  tons  of  coal  were  consumed  in  drawing  tne  42,300  tons ;  as  to 
the  price  of  the  coals,  the  wages,  and  the  waste  by  idle  work,  the  same  circum- 
stances attend  other  engines  on  other  railroads,  and  can  only  affect  this  calcula- 
tion by  unnecessarily  mystifying  it;  we  shall,  therefore,  not  notice  them. 
Now  42,300  tons  conveyed  2}  miles,  are  equal  to  105,750  tons  conveyed  one 
mile ;  and  from  some  experiments  made  on  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
railway,  it  was  found  that  about  ten  ounces  of  coal  were  sufficient  to  convey  one 
ton  one  mile.  But  afler  making  every  allowance  for  waste,  Mr.  Wood,  in  his 
Treaiue  on  Railroads  (see  page  405)  considers  1  lb.  adequate  to  each  ton ; 
consequently,  the  105,750  tons  conveyed  one  mile  bv  Mr.  Crawshay,  ought  to 
have  been  taken  (at  1  lb.  per  ton)  by  47  tons  of  coal,  instead  of  the  299  tons 
consumed  by  Mr.  Gumey  s  engine.  Mr.  Gurney's  improvetnentt  in  railway 
locomotion,  therefore,  consist  in  rendering  the  cost  of  fuel  six  times  greater 
than  it  was  previous  to  this  notable  experiment,  which  has  cone  the  round  of 
all  the  journals,  and,  we  believe,  hitherto,  without  comment! 

The  friends  of  Sir  C.  Dance  state,  that  his  carriages  were  stopped  from  running 
between  Gloucester  and  Cheltenham  owing  to  there  having  been  9  or  10  inches 
depth  of  rough  stones  laid  across  the  road,  at  the  instigation  of  the  horse 
coach  proprietors ;  and  that,  although  the  power  of  the  engines  was  sufficient 
for  fair  average  roads,  they  were  "  not  powerful  enough  to  travel  satisfactorily 
on  a  road  so  treated  ;  but  Sir  Charles  Dance  had  seen  sufficient  to  convince 
him,  that  little  more  power  than  what  he  possessed  would  be  sufficient  to 
overcome  all  the  obstacles  of  common  roads ;  he  did  not  therefore  desert  the 
cause,  but  continued  his  inquiries  and  experiments,  daily  becoming  better 
acquainted  with  his  subject,  and  yet  not  so  well  satisfied  with  himself,  out  that 
he  oecame  desirous  of  consulting  practical  experience,  and  this  brought  him 
acquainted  with  Messrs.  Maudslay  and  Field,  whose  practical  skill,  aided  by 
Sir  Charles  Dance's  information,  enabled  them  to  fit  up  one  of  the  old  carriages 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  show  results  far  greater  than  any  thing  which  had  before 
been  accomplished  by  steam  carriages  upon  common  roads."  This  alludes  to  a 
journey  to  Brighton,  the  particulars  of  which  we  cannot  insert,  but  they  are 

S'ven  by  Mr.  Gordon  in  his  Treatise.     The  connexion  between  Sir  Charles 
ance  and  the  engineers  just  mentioned  led  to  the  taking  out  of  a  patent  in 
1833,  which  we  shall  notice  in  its  proper  place. 

llie  specification  of  the  patent  granted  on  the  4th  March  1831,  to  the 
Messrs.  Napier,  of  London  and  Glasgow,  shows,  that  those  gentleman, 
notwithstanding  their  unquestionable  ability  as  practical  engineers,  were  but 
indifferently  informed  upon  the  progress  of  invention  in  locomotion.  They 
describe  their  improvements  to  consist,  "  First,  in  communicating  the  power  of 
the  engine  or  engines  for  propelling  the  carriage  to  the  wheels,  by  means  of  a 
belt,  strap,  or  band,  made  of  leather  or  any  other  suitable  material,  and  which 
belt,  or  band,  works  upon  two  pulleys  or  drums,  the  one  fixed  upon  a  shaft 
connected  with  the  engine  or  engines,  the  other  fixed  upon,  or  connected  with, 
the  axle  or  wheels  of  the  carriage ;  more  than  one  of  which  belts  may  be 
used  if  necessary.  This  will  be  better  understood  by  reference  to  the  cut  on  the 
next  page,  a  is  a  horizontal  steam  boiler,  with  an  hemispherical  end ;  at  b  are 
the  two  cylinders  of  the  engines  working  horizontally,  and  fastened  upon  the 
boilers ;  c  c  is  the  framing  of  engines,  which  is  also  fastened  to  the  boilers  and 
engine  cylinders ;  d  connecting  rod  of  engine ;  e  the  crank  shafl  of  engines, 
upon  which  is  fixed  the  pulley  or  drum  /,  mm  which  pulley  the  strap  g  com- 
municates the  power  of  the  engine  to  the  pulley  or  drum  h,  which  in  the 
present  case  is  nxed  on  the  middle  of  the  wheel  axle  i  ;  k  k  the  hind  wheeb 
of  carriage ;  /  fore  wheel  of  carriage,  which  turns  on  a  circular  plate  for  the 
purpose  of  guiding  the  carriage  on  the  common  roads.  The  boilers  and  engines 
being  firmly  fastened  together,  thus  foriTling  one  entire  piece,  is  suspended  by 
springs  nn n,  from  a  frame  work  o o,  resting  upon  the  wheel  axles  of  the 
carriage,  and  having  no  connexion  with  the  said  carriage  or  frame-v^ork,  but  by 
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be  eaailj  altered  to  be  luitable  for  railwayi.  The  patentee!  lay  no  claim  lo 
thtl  or  any  ather  arrangement  of  the  parta  of  the  machinery,  but  merely 
to  the  application  of  the  Ijelt,  itrap>  or  baiid,  made  of  leather,  or  any  other 
iuitable  material,  with  either  cylindrical  or  conical  pulley*  or  dnimi,  to  cont- 
muDicate  tlie  power  of  the  engine  or  engines  to  the  wlieeU  of  carriage!. 

The  apecification  likewise  describes  some  varieties  of  a  cylindrical  boiler 
made  witb  a  longitudinal  central  Sue,  terminating  in  an  hemispherical  chamber 
or  cap,  covering  the  whole  of  the  end  of  the  boiler;  from  tnis  chamber  the 
beated  gases  are  compelled  lo  relum  through  a  series  of  smaller  tubes  to  the 
front  end  of  the  boiler,  whence  they  are  conducted  lo  the  chimney. 

We  have  already  described,  at  page  477,  a  patented  improvement  by 
Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  on  the  adetrees  of  railway  carriages.  At  the  period 
we  are  now  treating  of,  another  invention,  from  the  same  celebrated  engineer, 
preaenia  itself  to  our  notice ;  it  is  dated  the  lltbof  March  1831,  and  is  entitled, 
"  Improrement  in  the  axles  and  porta  which  form  the  bearings  at  the  centres  of 
wheels,  which  are  to  travel  upon  edge  railways." 

Tn  inder  to  produce  rotation  in  the  wheels,  and  consequently  progression  of 
locomotive  carriages,  it  is  necessaiy  to  fix  the  wheels  on  the  ends  of  the  axles, 
•nd  when  this  fixture  is  effected  in  the  usual  msnoer,  the  weight  of  the  car- 
riage and  its  conteots  is  supported  by  concave  bearings  resting  on  the  upper 
■urEsce*  of  the  cylindrical  ends  of  the  axles,  and  hence  arises  a  difficulty  in 
keeping  the  rubbing  parta  constantly  lubricated,  as  the  oil  supplied  to  the  porta 
in  contact  will  have  a  tendency  to  escape  by  its  gravity  to  a  more  open  space 
oil  the  lower  udes  of  the  axles ;  and  the  consequence  of  this  is,  conwderaUe 
waste  of  oil,  with  an  imperfect  lubrication. 

To  remedy  this,  Mr.  Stephenson  employs  for  each  pair  of  wheels,  a  double 
axle,  consitting  of  a  boUow  easing,  on  the  extremities  of  which  the  wheels  are 
firmly  fixed,  and  a  aoKd  axis  passing  through  the  hollow  casing,  and  supporting 
OD  ita  ends  the  welgbt  of  the  catriage,  through  the  medium  of  hollow  bearing 
attached  to  springs  of  the  niual  conslruction,  which  connect*  the  bearings  wiut 
the  aide  raila  of  toe  carriage,  placed  necessarily  on  the  outside  of  the  wheels. 
Thus  the  supporters  or  wheels  being  fixed  to  the  concave  parts  of  the  bearings, 
and  til*  aupported  weight  or  carriage  being  connected  with  the  convex  or  soUd 
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part  of  the  bearingt,  the  oil  will  hare  a  tendency  by  its  gravity  t»  aoeiinmlate 
on  the  rubbing  parts,  and  thus  combine  a  perfect  lubrication  with  an  economical 
supply  of  lubricating  material. 

The  solid  axles  are  made  thickest  near  their  extremities,  so  that  the  parts  which 
pass  through  those  portions  of  the  hollow  axles  which  are  fixed  into  the  naves 
of  the  wheels,  and  at  the  same  time  the  apertures  of  the  corresponding  parts  of 
the  hollow  axles,  are  diminished,  both  beinff  turned  perfectly  cylindrical,  that 
they  may  be  fitted  together  with  facility,  and  come  into  contact  only  where  the 
bearings  are  intended  to  take  place. 

In  September  1831,  Mr.  6.  H.  Palmer,  of  Manchester-street,  Grays  Inn 
Road,  took  out  a  patent  for  a  variety  of  improvements  appertaining  to  locomotion, 
which  we  shall  proceed  to  notice. 

The  abstract  parts  of  the  engine  and  boiler  which  he  claims  as  being  novel 
either  in  principle,  or  as  regaras  their  peculiar  modification,  are,-^ 

First,  The  self-regulating  blast  apparatus,  by  which  the  quantity  of  fuel  to  be 
ignited  in  a  given  time  is  governed,  m  order  to  msure  the  generation  of  a  volume 
of  steam,  suited  precisely  to  all  the  variable  speeds  and  powers  of  the  engina. 

Secondly,  The  steam  calorific  self-adjusting  apparatus,  which  acts  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  blast  resfulator,  and  is  so  contrivea  as  to  lift  the  weight  from  the 
lever  of  the  safety  valve,  and  permit  the  steam  to  escape  from  the  boiler  should 
the  aforesaid  apparatus  fail  of^  instantly  checking  its  evolution. 

Thirdly,  The  self-acting  safety  apparatus,  by  which  the  security  of  the  boiler 
is  insured,  should  the  apparatus  for  supplying  it  with  water  fail  in  its  effect,  so 
that  in  the  event  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  oeing  reduced  below  a  determined 
level,  the  process  of  combustion  will  be  instantly  suspended,  and  the  boiler  pro- 
tected from  injury. 

Fourthly,  Making  the  products  of  combustion  evolved  from  the  furnace 
escape  into  the  atmosphere  below  the  level  of  the  furnace  bars,  which  will  most 
effectually  prevent  the  admission  of  atmospheric  air  into  the  fiimace,  excepting 
that  portion  which  the  blast  and  calorinc  regulating  apparatus  permits  the 
blowers  to  project  upon  the  fiiel  undeigoing  combustion. 

Fifthly,  The  pipes  leading  from  the  opposite  ends  of  the  horizontal  part  of 
the  boiler,  are  designed  to  convey  the  water  (which  must  be  distilled)  most 
remote  from  the  direct  action  of  the  fiimace,  to  replace  that  portion  which  may 
be  carried  to  the  upper  part  of  the  boiler  by  the  great  volume  of  steam  gene- 
rated between  the  two  concentric  cylinders. 

Sixthly,  To  insure  a  length  of  stroke  in  high  pressure  engines,  and  that 
without  mcreasing  the  diameter  of  the  piston  ro£  beyond  that  which  is  required 
to  withstand  the  alternate  tug  and  thrust ;  and  without  resorting  to  the  veiy 
objectionable  short  stroke  and  piston  rod  of  so  large  a  diameter. 

Seventhly,  The  slide  valves,  with  their  various  modifications,  requiring  neither 
casings  nor  stuffing-boxes,  the  patentee  claims  as  perfectlv  novel ;  the  action  of 
these  being  seen,  admit  of  matnematical  adjustment,  and  enables  the  engineer 
instantly  to  reverse  or  stop  the  engine  at  pleasure. 

Eighthly,  For  a  modification  of  the  crank  and  beam  intended  to  supersede 
the  use  of  a  beam  of  the  usual  weight  and  dimensions,  parallel  motion,  cross 
.  heads,  and  costly  fittines  and  bearings  connected  therewitn.  This  mode  of  con- 
verting the  reciprocatmg  into  the  rotative  motion,  the  patentee  says,  "  accom- 
plishes the  grana  desideratum  of  making  one  cylinder  produce  a  more  regular 
and  equalized  motion  than  can  be  accomplished  by  two  cylinders  when  used  to 
give  motion  to  locomotive  engines  or  paddle  wheels." 

Ninthly,  The  condensation  by  which  highly  elastic  steam  of  any  temperature 
may  be  converted  into  water,  without  the  application  of  injections,  or  by  the 
extension  of  surface  by  making  the  cubic  contents  of  the  condensing  chamber 
equal  to  the  number  of  cubic  inches  of  steam  discharged. 

The  said  condensing  vessel  to  consist  of  one  or  more  chambers,  which  may 
be  made  of  light  copper  or  other  material.  The  sphere  is  preferred,  as  comlnning 
strength  with  great  capacity.  The  conversion  of  highly  elastic  steam  into  the 
liquid  state  is  to  be  accomplished  exclusively  by  expansion,  without  regaid  to 
cooling  surfiice.    The  patentee  oloinu  the  making  tne  condensing  chamber  of 
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lUxiUa  nbttaace*,  u  varnished  canvas,  aijk,  cotton,  or  othti  luiubla  air  aiid 
nlcam-tiKbt  material,  loai  toallowof  itsatteniBte  inflalion  and  collapsing,  evety 
itroke  cj  the  en^ne  ;  and  to  avoid  nipture  (should  the  steam  ever  arrive  at  an 
elastjcity  exceeding  the  atmospheric  pressure),  it  must  be  enclosed  in  a  wove 
■ire  casing,  to  penniC  the  atmospheric  air  U>  enter  and  escape  with  great  facilit'-, 
without  checking  the  inflation,  or  collapsing  of  ths  aforesaid  condensing  chEun- 
ber.  The  more  this  condendng  chamber  exceeds  the  proportions  given,  the 
more  eSectual  will  be  its  operation,  as  the  steam  vill  expand  with  less  resistance 
than  in  a  vessel  of  less  capacity,  as  it  more  resembles  tbe  process  of  turning 
bieMy  elastic  steam  into  the  atmosphere. 

The  ibrm  of  the  engine,  as  applied  to  locomotive  carriages,  will  be  explained 
by  the  foUowing  figures,  and  descriptive  references  accompanying  them.  Fig.  1 
on  the  previous  page,  ii  an  elevation  showing  the  disposition  <rf' the  various  port*. 
fif.  2  11  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  boiler  sad  mmace,  showing  the  flues, 
steam,  cylinder,  &c.  ^.  3  is  a  transverse  sec'tisii  of  the  boiler,  furnace,  and 
calorific  rmilator,  showing  its  connexion  with  the  blast  resulator.  Fig.  4  is  a 
•actiona]  pkn  of  the  lower  part  of  the  boiler,  fiimaee,  and  flues,     f^g.  5  is  a 
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longitudinal  section  of  one  of  the  slide  valvei  with  its  teat.  Fig,  6  is  a  plan 
of  the  seat,  showing  the  steam  and  condensing  passages,  llie  same  letters  of 
reference  are  used  to  denote  tbe  same  parta  in  oQ  the  views.  A  is  the  boiler, 
in  the  lower  part  of  which,  and  concentric  with  it,  is  placed  the  ftimace  B, 
secured  to  it  b^  flanges,  bolts,  and  nuts.  Tbe  grate  C  Is  supported  upon  an  iron  ' 
&ame  D,  and  is  retained  in  its  place  by  a  wedge,  or  other  simple  fastening,  and 
by  releasing  which,  the  grate  may  be  withdrawn  when  required.  The  fumai^e 
is  replenished  with  fuel  through  sn  aperture  in  the  crown,  by  means  of  a  pipe 
extending  outside ;  the  boiler  terminates  by  two  slides  or  doors,  which  are  altei^ 
nately  opened  when  fuel  is  admitted;  to  prevent  the  discliarge  of  the  heated 
gases,  a  rake  ii  added,  working  in  a  stuffing-box,  to  force  the  fuel  into  the  fur- 
nace should  the  pipe  get  choked.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  patentee,  however. 
to  wlopt  a  self-actmg  mode  of  feeding  the  fiiniace  with  flicl,  I 
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roUen,  or  other  efpially  efficient  means,  and  which  will  receive  their  motion 
from  Uie  steam-engine.  E  E  £  £  are  four  flue  pipes  connected  to  the  top  of  the 
furnace,  and  descending  below  the  bottom  of  the  ash*pit,  which  prerentt  the 
natural  flow  of  atmoepheric  air  to  supply  the  furnace. 

The  exit  of  the  pipes  being  carried  below  the  level  of  the  furnace,  is  adopted 
in  preference  to  cocks,  or  such  like  contrivances,  in  conjunction  with  the  blast- 
regulating  apparatus.  F  F  are  two  circulating  tubes,  by  which  the  annular  space 
round  the  fiirnace  is  more  uniformly  supplied  with  water.  O,  a  pipe  witn  its 
valves,  through  which  the  supply  of  water  to  the  boiler  is  iniected,  to  replace  the 

Juantity  evaporated.    H  the  injecting  pump  for  supplying  the  boiler  witn  water ; 
,  the  mowing  apparatus,  for  injecting  theirequisite  quantity  of  atmospheric  air 
into  the  furnace.    K,  a  pipe  through  which  the  atmospheric  air  is  injected  into 
the  casing  L,  which  surrounds  the  ash-pit,  between  wliich  a  communication  is 
formed  by  perforations  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder  which  constitutes  the 
furnace ;  the  blast  is  by  this  means  rendered  less  partial  in  its  action  on  the 
fuel .  To  one  extremity  of  the  pipe  K  is  attached  a  regulating  valve  or  cover  M, 
which,  when  dosed,  prevents  the  exit  of  the  air  contained  in  the  pipe,— the 
quantity  of  air  discharged  through  this  aperture  depends  on  the  area  of  the 
opening  given  to  the  valve.     It  is  opened  or  shut,  or  otherwise  adjusted,  by 
means  of  a  screw  and  handle,  or  may  be  operated  upon  by  any  other  conve- 
nient means.     This  valve  is  used  for  regulating  the  quantity  of  atmospheric 
air  passed  through  the  furnace,  suited  to  all  the  variations  of  resistance.    To 
the  other  extremity  of  the  pipe  K  is  adapted  a  hinged  valve  or  cover  N,  so 
weighted  as  to  counterpoise  the  pressure  of  the  air  within ;    the  pipe,  when 
closed,  compels  the  air  dischareea  by  the  blowins  apparatus  to  pass  into  the 
casing  L,  and  firom  thence  into  the  furnace,  through  the  flue-pipes  £  E,  &c.,  into 
the  atmosphere,  excepting  that  quantity  which  may  be  discharged  through  the 
valve  M.    The  use  of  this  valve  is  to  limit  the  temperature  of  the  water,  and 
cons<^uently  the  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  boiler,  by  permitting,  when  open, 
the  discharge  of  a  great  portion  of  the  atmospheric  air  olJicrwise  required  for 
combustion.    To  eflect  this  object,  the  valve  N  is  connected  bv  levers  O  PQ, 
with  their  necessary  rods  of  communication,  to  the  calorific  rsigvlating  apparatus 
R,  which  consists  of  a  piston  of  sufficient  area  to  overoQMe  the  resistance 
opposed  to  it,  working  through  a  stuffiue-box  in  a  cylindrical  ayphon  tube,  con- 
taining a  quantity  of  mercury  as  a  medium  by  which  the  steam,  passing  from 
the  boiler  into  the  regulating  chamber,  acts  upon  the  aforesaid  piston.    S,  a 
safety-valve,  with  its  graduated  lever  and  waieht ;  a  loop  T  is  formed  on  the 
end  of  the  lever,  and  embraces  the  screwed  end  of  the  regulator  piston ;  when 
the  nut  V  comes  in  contact  with  the  loop,  the  lever  and  safety-valve  are  liAed 
efiectuallv,  preventing  the  occurrence   of  accidents,  should  the  safety-valve 
remain  closed  beyond  the  limiting  pressure.    Tlie  action  of  the  safety-valve 
and  lever  is  tendered  simultaneous  by  two  small  connecting  links.    At  a  is  a 
chamber  attached  to  the  crown  of  the  furnace,  and  connected  by  a  tube  Y,  with 
a  piston  and  cylinder  of  precisely  the  same  description  and  construction  as  that 
used  for  the  calorific  regulator  R,  and  may  be  placed  in  any  convenient  situa- 
tion for  operating  on  a  safety  slide  cock  or  valve  Z,  which,  when  the  water  in 
the  boiler  has  evaporated  so  low  as  to  endanger  its  safety  from  a  deficiency  of 
supply  fVom  the  force-pump,  is  closed,  and  completely  prevents  the  passage  of 
atmospheric  air  into  the  furnace — thus  combustion  instantly  ceases,  the  knited 
fiiel  bemg  deprived  of  air.    The  motion  communicated  to  the  piston  by  the 
steam  generated  in  the  chamber  X,  operates  on  the  levers  shown,  until  the  ver- 
tical lever  rising  with  the  piston,  the  detent  passes  the  projecting  fm,  when 
the  slide  Z  is  uistantaneousiy  released,  and  falls  by  ita  own  gravity,  completely 
closing  the  passage  through  the  pipe  R.    The  combustion  being  suspended,  the 
temperature  of  the  water,   and  consequently  the  pressure  of  the  steam,  ia 
instantly  reduced,  thus  preventing  the  destruction  of  the  boiler  by  the  powerful 
action  of  the  fuel  when  the  heatmg  surface  is  unprotected  by  the  water.     For 
facilitating  the  reference,  the  regulators  R  are  arranged  with  a  view  to  perspi- 
cuity, rather  than  mechanical  exactness.     It  will  be  perceived  that  the  safety 
slide  Z  with  ite  appendages,  have  been  omitted  in  Ag,  \,  lest  it  should  haw 
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been  rendered  too  confused.  The  steam  cylinder,  piston,  and  stufiBng-bozei, 
being  of  the  usual  construction,  do  not  reauire  a  particular  description,  the 
only  peculiarity  being  the  great  lenfi:th  of  the  cwinder  compared  with  its 
diameter,  and  the  small  diameter  of  the  piston  roa  The  adjustment  of  the 
piston  in  the  cylinder  is  effected  by  means  of  screws  and  nuts  at  the  two  extre- 
mities, where  they  are  connected  to  the  chains  1 1  by  the  loops  r  r.  The  slide 
yalves  a  o  are  connected  together  by  two  adjusting  side  rods  b  6,  and  have  two 
apertures  each,  with  a  connecting  chamber  e.  The  seats  have  each  three  aper- 
tures, of  equal  area  with  those  in  Uie  slide,  so  that  the  alternate  oneration  of  admit- 
ting steam  to  the  cylinder,  and  condensing  it,  is  produced  without  the  aid  of  a 
casmg  or  cover  over  the  slide.  The  movement  producing  the  alternating  motion 
of  the  slides,  is  of  the  tappet  kind,  capable  of  the  nicest  adjustment,  by  meanfe 
of  screws  and  nuts  at  eacn  end  of  the  tappet  rods  dd,  which  also  connect  them 
with  the  chains.  « is  a  carriage  fbr  supporting  the  tappet  lever/,  and  the  guide 
rollers  00,  ajgainst  which  the  tappet  rods  rub,  and  by  which  they  are  prevented 
from  deflecting  out  of  the  rieht  line  when  brought  into  action.  The  side  rods 
b  b  are  united  at  A,  the  middle  of  their  length,  by  a  carriage  furnished  with 
friction  rollers,  which  is  embraced  by  the  forked  ends  of  the  tappet  rods/)  and 
by  which  the  slides  are  moved.  The  pressure  tending  to  lift  tne  slides  from 
their  seats  by  the  action  of  the  steam  m  their  passages,  is  counterbalanced  bv 
an  external  pressure  produced  by  two  helical  springs  it  it,  at  the  back  of  eacn 
slide,  and  the  friction  is  dimiaiihed  by  two  grooved  rollers  il,  working  on  a  guide 
parallel  to  the  face  of  the  slide,  m  is  the  condensing  chamber,  into  which  the 
steam  is  admitted  after  it  has  performed  its  office  in  the  cylinder,  where  it  is 
permitted  to  expand  freely.  The  slide  valve  seats  commumcate  with  the  upper 
part  by  the  pipes  n  n,  which  enter  the  chamber  separately,  or  united  in  one 
pipe.  The  water  produced  by  the  condensation  of  the  steam  is  drawn  from  the 
chamber  by  the  force-pump  H  through  the.  pipe  and  valves  o,  which  chamber  is 
furniihed  with  an  inverted  safety-valve  p  to  prevent  collapsing.  The  steam  is 
completely  excluded  from  the  engine  by  closing  the  slide  valve  a.  The  chains 
MS  axe  fixed  to  the  pulleys  t  f,  whose  axes  turn  in  bearings  on  tne  bracket  vv, 
firmly  secured  to  the  transverse  bearers  of  the  frame  work  of  the  carriage. 
These  pulleys  should  be  more  in  circumference  than  double  the  lengUi  of  uie 

Siston's  stroke.  The  reciprocating  motion  of  the  milley  i  and  the  engine,  pro- 
uce  the  revolution  or  rotation  of  the  crank  shaft  W,  by  means  of  a  lever  keyed 
on  one  end  of  the  pulley  axis,  and  the  intervention  of  the  connected  rod  y,  the 
crank  shaft  revolving  in  bearings  attached  to  the  frame  of  the  carriage.  The 
radius  of  the  lever  must  exceed  in  a  trifling  degree  that  of  the  crank  1010.  a,  a 
toothed  spur-wheel  working  into  a  pinion  of  half  its  diameter  on  the  sxis  of 
the  carriage-wheels  5,  so  that  the  carriage  performs  a  distance  equal  to  twice 
the  circumference  of  the  wheels  5  for  each  double  stroke  of  the  engine.  Any 
other  proportions  of  the  wheel  and  pinion  may  of  course  be  adopted  as  the 
nature  of  the  machine  or  the  requirea  speed  of  the  carriage  may  render  necee- 
sary.  On  the  crank  shaft  W  is  a  pulley  6  grooved,  to  receive  a  catgut  band  for 
the  purpose  of  driving  the  machinery  to  work  the  blowing  apparatus.  These 
wheels  3  and  pulley  6,  have  been  represented  by  dotted  lines  to  prevent  con- 
fusion. The  machinery  for  working  the  blowing  apparatus  consists  of  two 
pulleys  7  on  an  axis  8,  supported  on  two  brackets  0  fixed  to  the  side  frames  of 
the  carriage ;  one  pulley  to  receive  the  motion  from  the  crank  shaft  W,  and 
the  other  to  communicate  the  motion  to  the  pulley  10.  On  the  axis  of  the 
blowing  &n  a  greater  number  of  pulleys  may  be  found  convenient  to  vary  Uie 
velocity  of  the  blowing  fan,  accoraing  to  circumstances.  The  pulley  axis  8  is 
cranked,  to  form  a  winch  by  which  the  blowing  apparatus  can  be  worked  b^ 
manual  labour,  where  the  engine  is  at  rest,  and  mr  which  purpose  a  provision  is 
made  to  disengage  the  pulley  from  Uie  crank  shaft  W,  by  sliding  the  brass  bear- 
ings in  the  bracket  heads  in  the  direction  of  the  crank  shaft,  rhe  catgut  band 
wm  then  be  slackened,  and  the  pulley  will  revolve  without  it ;  when  it  is  required 
to  be  connected  with  the  engine,  the  reverse  of  this  operation  will  be  necessary, 
in  either  of  which  positions,  the  axis  will  be  retained  by  a  set  screw  11.  The 
force  pump  is  worked  by  means  of  an  adjusting  crank  12,  keyed  on  one  end 
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of  the  axis  of  the  pulley  /,  and  coinmunicating  with  the  pump  piston  by  a 
necting  rod  and  slings  13.    The  pump  is  secured  to  a  portion  of  the  bracket  r, 
projecting  below  the  carriage  frame. 

To  avoid  the  impediment  that  is  likely  to  occur  occasionally  from  snow  or 
ice  upon  railways,  Mr.  Grime,  of  Bury,  has  proposed,  under  a  patent  right, 
dated  the  21st  February,  1831,  to  dissolve  the  same  by  making  the  rails  hollow, 
and  causing  hot  water,  steam,  or  hot  air,  to  pass  through  them,  so  as  to  keep 
them  at  a  temperature  above  the  freeiing  pomt  For  this  purpose  a  boiler  is 
to  be  erected  by  the  side  of  the  raihroad,  at  distances  of  two  or  three  miles 
from  each  other.  One  of  these  boilers  being  supplied  with  water,  and  heat 
applied,  the  water  is  forced,  by  the  pressure  of  steam  on  its  surface,  through 
a  pipe  communicating  with  the  hollow  rail,  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom 
of  tne  boiler,  and  along  the  railway,  till  it  ceases  to  give  out  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  heat  to  melt  the  snow  or  ice  which  may  lodge  on  the  rails,  when  the 
water  is  received  into  another  boiler  by  means  of  a  feeding  vessel  placed  over 
it.  This  feeding  vessel  is  connected  with  the  boiler  by  two  [>ipes, — the  one 
descending  from  its  bottom  to  very  nearly  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  to  form  a 
water  communication,  and  the  other  from  its  top  to  the  top  of  the  boiler,  to 
form  a  steam  communication.  Each  of  these  communications  is  provided  with 
a  stop-cock  and  levers,  from  both  of  which,  as  well  as  one  from  a  cock  on  the 
pipe  which  supplies  the  feeding  vessel,  are  connected  with  a  float  in  the  boiler, 
by  means  of  a  wire  passing  through  a  stuffing-box,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
inEng.  Ency.Vol.  I.  p.216,  where  the  float  descends  by  the  escape  of  water 
through  the  exit  pipe  into  the  rails :  the  steam  and  water  communication  from 
the  feeding  vessel  to  the  boiler  are  thereby  opened,  while  the  supply  pipe  to  the 
feeding  vessel  is  closed,  when  the  water  contained  therein  is  forced,  by  the 
pressure  of  steam  on  its  surface,  into  the  boiler,  till  the  float  is  elevated  so  as 
to  close  the  communications  between  the  feeding  vessel  and  the  boiler,  and  to 
open  that  between  it  and  the  hollow  rails,  for  the  admission  of  a  fresh  supply 
of  cooled  water. 

It  is  stated  in  the  specification,  that  instead  of  the  hollow  rails,  hot  water 
pipes  may  be  laid  along  the  line  of  road,  in  contact  with  rails  of  the  usual  con- 
struction. The  lengths  of  hollow  rail  arc  connected  together  by  pieces  of 
copper  pipes  fitting  accurately  into  the  ends  of  the  pieces  of  hollow  rails,  which 
they  unite,  leaving  a  space  between  them  sufficient  to  allow  of  their  expansion 
by  the  increased  temperature. 

On  the  2d  August,  1831,  a  patent  was  granted  to  Sir  James  C.  Anderson, 
Bart,  of  Buttevant  Castle,  Ireland,  for  a  very  judicious  arrangement  of  me- 
chanism for  propelling  carriages  by  manual  lanour.  This  gentleman  designed 
a  carriage,  in  which  as  many  as  twenty-four  men  were  arranged  on  seats,  in  the 
manner  of  rowers  in  a  boat,  but  in  two  tiers,  one  above  the  other ;  the  action 
was  nearly  the  same  as  the  pulling  of  oars,  the  only  diflcrence  being,  that  by 
Sir  James's  plan,  all  the  men  sitting  on  one  seat  pulled  at  one  horizontal  cross 
bar,  each  extremity  of  which  was  furnished  with  an  anti-friction  roller,  that  ran 
between  guide  rails  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  carriage.  The  ends  of  each 
of  these  horizontal  bars  were  connected  to  reciprocating  rods,  that  gave  motion 
to  a  crank  shaft,  on  which  were  mounted  spur  gear,  that  actuated  similar  gear 
on  the  axis  of  the  running  wheels  of  the  carriage ;  so  that  by  sliding  the  gear 
on  the  axis  of  the  latter,  any  required  velocity  could  be  communicated  to  the 
carriage,  or  a  sudden  stop  made.  A  carriage  of  this  kind  it  was  proposed  to 
employ  as  a  drag,  to  draw  one  or  more  carriages  containing  passengers  after  iL 
The  worthy  Baronet  informed  us,  that  he  had  chiefly  in  view  the  movement  of 
troops  by  this  method,  which  would  enable  them  to  efiect  their  marches  with 
greater  faciKty  and  despatch ;  hence  he  justly  considered  that  there  might 
be  a  great  diminution  of  the  peace  establishment,  without  detriment  to  the 
service. 

Mr.  Alexander  Gordon,  in  his  Treatise  before  referred  to,  disapproves  of  all 
attempts  at  "  homo-locomotion,"  except  the  use  of  his  legs,  expenence  having 
proved,  in  his  opinion,  the  utter  vanity,  if  not  impiety,  of  all  propositions  of  the 
kind.     He  instances  the  Velocipede  as  the  most  promising  or  all,  yet  a  failure  t 
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Hence  he  deduces,  that  **  the  inexplicable  vital  principle  bestowed  by  the  omni- 
potent God  upon  his  creatures  cannot  be  superseded  by  man's  utmost  know- 
ledge in  mechanical  science."  In  our  simple  opinion  of  the  matter,  Mr.  Gordon 
has  entirely  overlooked  the  obvious  fact,  that  whatever  mechanical  improvement 
may  be  effected  by  the  "creature,"  it  must  necessarily  proceed  from  the  Creator. 
Admitting,  however,  for  mere  argument's  sake,  that  the  Feloetpede  was  a  failure 
upon  the  common  road,  does  it  not  follow  that  upon  a  railway,  where  the  resis- 
tance to  motion  is  only  a  fifleenth  part  of  the  former,  that  the  effect  would  be 
vastly  increased  by  the  exertion  of  the  same  motive  force  ?  And  although  the 
railway  is  one  of  the  results  of  our  increased  knowledge,  we  are  far  from  believing 
that  Messrs.  Stephenson  and  Booth  have  yet  attaint  the  "  utmost  knowledge 
in  mechanical  science  "  that  man  is  capable  of;  or  that  the  Omnipotent  may  not 
vouchsafe  to  man  such  an  increase  or  his  capabilities,  as  will  cause  the  present 
age  to  be  hereafter  regarded  as  one  of  comparative  darkness. 

A  patent  for  a  locomotive  machine,  bearing  great  similarity  to  Sir  James 
Anderson's,  last  described,  was  taken  out  by  Mr.  A.  Cochrane,  on  the  10th  of 
the  same  month ;  in  conformity  with  which,  a  carriage  was  constructed  and 
impelled  through  the  streets  of  London  soon  afterwards;  but  from  some  defects 
in  its  construction,  as  well  as  from  there  being  too  few  hands  to  work  it,  to 
overcome  the  weight  and  friction  of  the  machinery,  it  did  not  perform  satie- 
fiictorily. 

About  this  period  several  patents  were  taken  out  for  improvements  in  the 
construction  of  the  wheels  for  railway  carriages.  Mr.  George  Stevenson's  plar. 
consisted  in  combining  wrought  iron  and  cast  iron,  in  the  followinff  manner  * 
The  spokes  are  to  be  made  of  wrouffht-iron  tubes,  compressed  from  the  circular 
into  an  elliptical  form;  these  are  to  be  laid  and  properly  adjusted  in  the  mould, 
in  a  tnie  radial  position,  to  receive  the  nave  and  the  felloes,  of  cast  iron,  made 
by  pouriiu  the  fluid  metal  round  them.  To  obtain  a  perfect  junction  between 
tne  two  dmerent  kinds  of  iron,  the  ends  of  the  tubular  spokes  are  previously 
glazed  by  the  application  of  borax  over  the  surface,  and  then  heating  the  metal 
until  the  salt  fuses  over  it  The  ring  which  constitutes  the  felloes  is  cast  in 
three  portions,  with  an  open  space  between  them,  which  is  done  to  permit  the 
contraction  in  cooling,  and  to  allow  of  their  being  afterwards  keyed  up  firmly 
in  their  places. 

Mr.  Geo.  Forrester,  the  eminent  engineer  of  Liverpool,  also  had  a  patent  in 
September  1831,  in  which  he  proposed  to  unite  cast  with  wrought  iron,  by  a 
very  ingenious  and  beautiful  process,  especially  with  the  view  of  constructing 
the  wheels  of  railway  carriages.  Ilie  specification  informs  us,  that  there  is 
first  to  be  made  a  skeleton,  or  light  frame  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  of  the  form 
required,  but  of  considerably  less  thickness.  This  skeleton  is  to  be  briffhtened 
by  grinding,  scouring  or  filing,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  be  tinned.  The  artide  to  be 
cast  having  been  moulded  in  sand  or  loom,  in  the  common  way,  the  tinned 
skeleton  is  carefully  laid  in  the  middle  of  the  respective  parts  of  the  mould, 
projecting  pieces  being  attached  to  the  former,  to  keep  it  in  its  proper  place : 
the  motdd  is  now  to  be  closed,  and  the  cavities  formed  bv  the  pattern  are  to  be 
filled  up  with  fluid  cast  iron,  which  completes  the  operation. 

The  locomotive  steam  carriage,  contrived  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Church,  of  Bir- 
mingham, now  comes  under  our  observation.  His  first  patent  for  locomotion  is 
dat(^  the  9th  February,  1832 ;  in  this  the  principal  novelties  claimed  are  as 
follows : — First,  the  frame-work,  which  is  not  to  be  mortised  together  in  the 
usual  way,  but  united  together  by  L,  T,  flat,  and  other  shaped  iron  plates  or 
bars,  bolted  on  each  side  of  the  wood  work,  to  obtain  strength.  This  frame- 
work, well  trussed  and  braced,  encloses  a  space  between  a  hind  and  fore  bod^  ox 
the  carriage,  and  of  the  same  height  as  the  latter,  and  is  to  contain  the  engine, 
boiler,  Arc  The  boiler  consists  of  a  series  of  vertical  tubes,  placed  side  by  side, 
into  each  of  which  is  introduced  a  pipe  that  passes  through,  and  is  secured  at 
the  bottom  of  the  boiler  tube ;  the  interior  pipe  constitutes  the  flue ;  each  of 
diem  first  passes  up  through  a  boiler  tube,  and  is  then  bent  syphon-wise,  and 
passed  down  another  till  it  reaches  as  low,  or  lower,  than  the  bottom  of  the 
nre-place,  whence  it  passes  oft  into  a  general  flue  in  communication  witli  an 
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exhausting  apparatus*  Some  other  complications  of  tubes  form  a  part  of  the 
arrangement,  which  our  limits  forbid  us  to  describe.  Two  fans  are  employed, 
one  to  blow  in  air,  and  the  other  to  draw  it  out ;  they  are  worked  as  usual,  by 
straps  from  the  crank  shaft.  The  wheels  of  the  carriage  are  constructed  with 
the  view  of  rendering  them  to  a  certain  degree  elastic,  in  two  different  ways : 
first,  the  felloes  are  made  of  several  successive  layers  of  broad  wooden  hoopc^ 
and  these  are  covered  with  a  thin  iron  tire,  having  lateral  straps  to  bind  the  hoops 
together  ,*  second,  these  binding-straps  are  connected  by  hince  joints,  to  a  kind 
of  flat  steel  springs,  somewhat  curved,  which  form  the  spoles  of  the  wheels. 
These  spring  spokes  are  intended  to  obviate  the  necessity,  in  a  peat  measure, 
of  the  ordinary  springs,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  periphery  is  designed  that  the 
yielding  of  the  circle  shall  prevent  the  wheel  from  turning  without  propelling ! 
Dr.  Church,  however,  proposes,  in  addition  to  spring  felloes,  spring  spokes,  and 
the  ordinary  springs,  to  employ  abr  springs,  and  for  that  purpose  provides  two 
or  more  cylinders,  made  fast  to  the  body  of  the  carriage^  m  a  vertical  position, 
closed  at  top,  and  furnished  with  a  piston,  with  packing  nmilar  to  the  cap-leather 
packing  of  the  hydraulic  press :  this  piston  is  kept  covered  with  oil,  to  preserve 
It  in  good  order,  and  a  piston-rod  connects  it  with  the  supporting  frame 
of  the  carriage.  Motion  is  communicated  by  two  steam  cvlmders  made  to 
oscillate,  being  suspended  on  the  ends  of  the  eduction  and  inoaction  pipes  over 
the  crank  shafL  The  crank  shafk  and  drivin^whed  aade  are  conneeted  together 
by  means  of  chains  passing;  about  pitehed  pulleys ;  and  there  are  two  pairs  of 
these  pulleys,  of  different  sixes  with  respect  to  each  other,  by  which  the  power 
may  be  varied,  by  shifting  the  motion  from  one  pair  to  the  other,  by  means  of 
clutch  boxes. 

Several  successive  patents  have  been  taken  by  Dr.  Church  for  improvements 
connected  with  locomotive  carriages;  but  we  remt  to  state  that  we  have 
hitherto  met  with  nothing  in  his  arrangements  which  the  eulogies  of  the  press  led 
us  to  hope  for ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  moat  of  the  contrivances  BPPear  to  ns  to 
be  rather  retromssions  than  improvements  in  practical  science.  Ine  very  stale 
and  uoprofitable  idea  of  propellmg  upon  spheroidal  wheels  (made  so  by  com- 
pression), and  thus  converting,  in  efi^  a  hard  level  surface  into  a  constant 
hill,  we  ithould  never  have  suspected  to  emanate  from  the  mature  and  philoso- 
phic mind  of  the  patentee. 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  public  napers,  that  Dr.  Church*s  carriage  has 
recently  been  tried  in  the  streets  of  Birmingham,  and  that  it  performed  very 
steadily;  how  far  the  arrangemente  in  that  carriage  coirespond  with  the 
description  contained  in  tlie  patents,  we  are  not  in&rmed ;  but  we  suspect 
there  must  have  been  a  radiosl  reform  to  enable  Uie  machine  to  work  at  alL 
A  beautiful  print  of  Dr.  Church's  carriage  was  published  in  Birmingham  by  an 
artist  named  Lane,  a  copy  of  which  m  given  in  the  Meekama  Moffmune, 
No.  533. 

The  next  invention  we  have  to  record,  emanated  from  the  prolific  mind  of 
Mr.  William  Heniy  James,  of  Birmiiwfaam;  it  blossomed  fairly,  but  the 
embiTo  fruit  never  came  to  maturity,  owmg,  we  believe,  to  a  deficienoy  of  tha- 
metallic  nutriment  which  is  indispensable  to  the  suoeenfiil  culture  of  steam 
carriages.  The  specification  of  nis  patent  (which  was  datdL  die  15th  of 
August,  1832,)  is  too  voluminous,  and  the  illustrative  drawing  too  elaborate, 
to  enable  us  even  to  condense  an  intelligible  description  within  the  space 
allowed  us.  We  must,  therefore,  briefly  state  that  the  ehic^  feature  u  a 
powerful  high  pressure  boiler,  formed  of  a  horizontal  tier  of  cast-iron  plates, 
ingeniously  cast  with  tubular  cavities  in  the  body  of  the  metal,  and  throu^KMit 
its  area.  These  cavities  hold/  the  water  to  be  vaporiaed,  which  is  constantly 
made  to  flow  throughout  the  tier,  by  an  hydnuUc  apparatus  which  the  inventor 
denominates  a  "  heart-pump."  The  fire  mierates  upon  the  entire  bottom  surfaoe 
of  each  water-plate,  and  the  steam  is  collected  in  the  highest  plate,  to  which, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  iqipendages,  is  a  steam  pipe  leading  to  a  trumnet, 
which  is  sounded  by  the  motion  of  a  lever  operating  upon  a  vahre  at  the  indno- 
tion  orifice.  For  the  other  ingenious  arrangement  of  the  carriage,  we  must 
ttiet  the  reader  to  the  enrolled  documents. 
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A  Tery  aiiigiil«r  «i4  intorarting  urojpoiiti<m  bai  been  made  by  Mr.  Richard 
Badnall»  for  traT^ling  upon  undulating  linet  of  railway  in  preference  to 
straight  or  level  linei,  with  the  view  of  saving  locomotive  power,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  natural  force  of  gravity  in  the  descent,  lo  as  to  obtain  a  great 
momentum  in  making  the  suooeeding  ascent  His  plan  is  best  explained  bv 
himself  in  the  specification  of  a  patent,  dated  the  8th  of  September,  1832,  which 
he  obtained  for  that  object 

"  If  a  plummet  suspended  by  a  string,  m  in  Fig.  1,  in  the  annexed  engrav- 
ing, from  the  point  a,  oe  drawn  away  from  the  perpendicular  line  to  the  point 
a,  and  tbei«  let  go^  it  will  fall  by  its  gravity  to  {,  in  the  arc  a6;  but  m  itp 
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ftlling,  it  will  have  acquired  so  much  momentum,  as  will  carry  it  forward  up 
to  a  nmilar  altitude  at  the  point  c. 

<*  Let  it  be  supposed  that  a  line  of  imils,  or  inm-way  for  carriages,  be  so  con- 
structed from  the  summk  of  two  hUls,  as  lia,  2,  acroes  a  vaBey,  that  the  descent 
from  one  hill,  as  €i,  to  the  vaftey  6,  shall  suMeikd  a  simihur  angle  from  the  hori- 
zontid  line  to  the  ascent  up  the  other  hiU  from  h  to  e.    Now  u  a  train-waggon, 
as  d;  be  placed  at  the  summit  of  the  dacfirity  a,  it  will,  bv  its  gravity  alone,  ran 
down  the  descending  line  of  rails  to  the  lowest  point  h  ;  but,  in  so  running, 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  oscillating  pendnittm,  it  should  have  acquked 
a  momentum  that  woiud  carry  it  forward  without  any  additional  ibroe  up  the 
ascending  line  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  c,  being  at  the  same  altitude  as  the 
liill  a     ft  is  quite  certain  that  this  would  realljr  take  place  if  the  force  acquired 
by  the  momentum  was  not  impeded  by  the  friction  of  the  wheels  of  the  carriage 
upon  their  axles,  and  upon  the  rails  on  which  they  run.     Hence,  subtracting 
the  amount  of  friction  as  a  retarding  force  from  the  momentum  which  the  car- 
riage has  acquired  in  descending  from  a  to  6,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  the  force 
of  momentum  alone  would  omy  impel  the  carriage  part  of  the  way  up  the 
ascent  6  c,  say  as  far  as  a.    It  must  now  be  evident,  tne  carriage  d  would  not 
only  pass  down  the  desceiiding  line  of  road  from  a  to  (,  by  its  gravity,  but  that 
the  momentum  acquired  in  the  descent  would  also  impel  it  up  the  second  hill 
as  far  as  a,  unassisted  by  any  locomotive  no wer.    In  order,  therefore,  to  raise 
the  carriage  to  the  top  of  the  second  hill,  I  have  only  to  employ  such  an  impel- 
ling force  as  would  be  sufficient  to  drive  it  from  a  to  f,  the  whole  expense  of 
locomotive  power  for  bringing  the  carriage  from  a  to  a  being  saved.    Ir  now  I 
employ  a  loconyuptive  power  to  assist  in  impelling  my  carriage  from  atob,  I, 
by  that  means,  obtain  a  greater  momentum  than  would  result  from  the  descent 
of  the  carriage  by  gravity  alone ;  and  are  enabled  by  that  means  to  surmount 
the  hill  c,  having  travelled  the  whole  distance  from  a  to  e,  on  the  undulating 
line  of  roady  with  the  exertion  of  much  less  locomotive  power  than  would  have 
been  requisite  to  have  impelled  the  carri^e  the  same  distance  upon  a  perfectly 
horiaontal  plane."      Having  thus  explained  the  principle  of  his  invention, 
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Mr.  Badnall  claimi  the  fomution  of  tram  and  railrokdi,  with  nicb  uoduUting 
eurrei  u  aie  adapted  to  tiia  object.  Thia  iDventioa  hu  been  tbe  lubject  of 
iQucb  able  controveny  ia  the  MteAaaia'  Magaant,  tnA  tooie  other  public 
jouTDoU,  of  which  our  limiU  render  it  impoiabie  to  give  any  aeeounL  The  pUu- 
lible  argumenla  which  were  roiaed  in  ■unpart  of  the  inve^ilor'i  theoiy,  led  to  tome 
public  triala  on  the  Mtuicbeater  uid  Livetpoal  railway ;  which,  although  coit- 
cluaiTe  ai  to  iti  inefficacy  in  the  mindi  of  moat  penoiu,  who  doubted  before,  baa 
apparently  had  the  effect  of  confirming  the  patentee  in  bia  preponeauona  of  iti 

An  improvement  in  the  manufactuTing  of  the  rails  for  rail-roadi,  wai  patented 
by  Sharmao  Ccmvene,  lata  of  New  York,  but  now  of  London,  on  the  S9th  of 
September,  1S32,  a  deacription  of  which  it  given  in  the  Btpertory,  for  April 
1833.  The  eKplsnaUon  ta,  however,  not  very  clear;  all  that  we  can  gather 
from  it  being,  that  the  raili  ara  to  be  connected  and  luitained  longitudinally, 
by  a  ipeciea  of  tnuaing  with  wrought-iron  rodi,  iimilar  to  that  employed  in 
truiaing  girdan.  * 

In  October,  1832,  Mr.  Redmund,  of  the  City  Road,  palentad  a  boiler,  e«peeially 
designed  for  locomotive  uaet.  It  conaiata  of  a  aerie*  of  parallel  verticu 
chambers  with  corrugated  aides,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  heating 
surface,  and  accelerating  the  production  of  iteam  in  a  compact  apparatua.  The 
principal  difference  between  il  and  Mr.  Hancock's,  ia  in  the  citcumstance  of  the 
corrugation.  Mr.  Redmund,  shortly  after  the  grant  of  bis  patent,  constructed  a 
very  elegant  Bteam  carriAjp,  which  it  represented  in  iJie  lubjoined  cuL     Tho 


wheels,  it  will  be  observed,  are  of  a  pecuhar  kind,  and  are,  we  are  informed, 
the  subject  of  a  distinct  patent ;  out  apace  will  not  permit  us  here  to  describe 
them.  The  arrangement  and  pDaition  of  the  chief  part  of  the  propelliug 
mechanism  is  the  same  as  Hancock's.  Tbe  guiding  is  effected  by  reins  in  ■ 
similar  manner  to  tboae  of  horses,  eaeh  rein  operating  (eparately  through  the 
medium  of  levers  in  turning  tbe  fore  wheels  of  the  carriage  to  the  right  or  left; 
and  to  facilitate  this  motion,  each  wheel  revolves  on  a  distinct  axle  supported  in 
a  frame  that  turns  horizontally  upon  a  pivot,  after  the  manner  of  Ackennin's 
patent  of  1816. 

The  great  improvement  in  the  construction  of  iron  rails  introduced  by 
Mr.  Birkiuahaw  in  IB19,  and  described  by  ns  at  page  43,  haw  »tind  the  test 
of  experience,  and  are  used  now  in  nearly  the  same  atate  as  he  left  them. 
Malleable  iron  was  thus  substituted  for  cast,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate.  Heretofore 
the  cliairt  into  which  the  rails  are  fitted  have  been  made  of  cast  iron,  probablr 
on  the  supposition  that  there  was  no  other  mode  of  bestowing  upon  them  their 
varied  form,  and  massive  parts,  at  a  moderate  cost;  and  the  consequences  of 
this  notion  ma;  be  witnesaed  in  the  thousands  of  broken  chains  which  may  ba 
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found  along  any  of  the  considerable  lines  of  railroad  now  being  laid  down.  It 
is  therefore  with  much  satisfaction  that  we  peruse  the  specification  of  the  patent 
granted  to  Mr.  Harry  Scrivenor,  of  New  Broad-street,  dated  November  6, 1832 ; 
Uie  object  nf  which  is  to  construct  the  chairs  and  pedestals  of  raflwap  of 
wrought  iron,  arid  caieflv  by  means  of  the  rolling  process. 


Fig.  1. 
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In  the  preeeding  Fig,  l^  ab  represent  a  pair  of  catt^ron  roUs  designed  for 
thb  object,  and  put  in  motion  by  the  usual  mechanism  employed  in  iron-works. 
Is  will  be  observed  that  the  series  of  grooves  or  indentations  in  their  peripherics 
correspond  with  the  several  shapes  which  the  metal  is  intended  to  take  in 
ita  progress  through  these  rollers,  until  it  at  length  attains  the  exact  shape 
requirra  to  form  the  chairs  or  pedestals.  Thus,  for  example,  the  grooves  attd 
must  be  adapted  to  receive  an  ordinary  short  thick  bar  of  wrought  iron,  about 
two  feet  long,  and  six  inches  square,  properly  heated  for  rolling.  Tlie  bar  is  first 
passed  through  the  rollers  ai  e  d^  which  causes  it  to  assume  the  shape  shown  at 
J.  It  is  then  passed  in  succession  through  the  other  grooves  on  the  rollers  at 
k  kf  11^  mm^  nn,  whereby  it  successively  takes  the  form  shown  ate/^A. 
Having  thus  obtained  a  long  bar  of  iron  of  the  sectional  form  shown  at  n,  it  is 
next  cut  into  lengths  for  clutirs,  which  is  effected  by  the  mill  shears  shown  at 
lig,  2,  which  are  worked  by  the  engine.  These  shears  are  provided  with 
steel  jaws  to  receive  the  chair  as  shown  at  *  w,  in  order  that  in  cutting  off  the 
chair  it  ouy  not  be  forced  out  of  shape.    The  opening  between  the  cneeks  of 
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!  rail  are  at  . 

ell  i«  there-  \   '  ' 
litable  form   V 


E 


B 


the   cliair  for   the   reeepli 

prlsent  lefl  parallel ;  the  next  proceli 

for*  to  give  theie  parti  a  more  suitable 

for  holding  down  the  rail.     Thii  is  effected  by 

malting  the  chair  ted  hot,  and  placing  iilffle  the 

receii  a  mandril  of  the  required  ihane,   with   ^_. 

which  it  is  again  paued  through  anotBer   pair   [      ] 

of  rolli  shown  in  the  annexed  Fig,  3 ;  by  theie   [~~| 

the  receia  i*  impreiied  with  the  requirM  form  ^ 

to  adapt  it  for  receiving  the  intended  keyi. 

The  lait  invention  of  the  celebrated  Richard 
Trevithich,  of  Camhome,  in  Cornwall,  for  which   ^^ 
he  look   a  patent   on   the   I9th  Mareh,   1833,   [^1 

waa  for  impcovement*  b  the  steam-engine,  and   [ | 

in  their  application  to  navigation   and  iocomo-  ^ 

tion.  The  fint  of  theie  improrementi  coniiited 
in  interposing  between  the  boiler  and  the  work- 
ing cylinder,  in  a  situation  to  be  atrongiy  Iieated, 
a  long  pipe,  formed  of  a  compact  series  of  curved  pipes,  in  which  the  iteam,  aftei 
it  hai  left  the  boiler,  passea  with  great  velocity,  and  is  further  expanded  in 
volume  before  it  enters  the  cylinder.  And  in  order  s^l  further  to  au^ent 
thii  volume  of  iteam,  he  placed  the  working  eylinder  within  a  case  oonitituting 
apart  of  the  chimney,  where  the  cylinder  wai  kept  hotter  than  the  steam 
employed  in  it,  and  by  these  meani  employed  the  otherwise  waste  heat  in 
augmenting  the  power  of  the  engine. 

We  have  now  to  notice  the  labours  of  two  gentlemen,  who  are  juatly  cele- 
brated for  their  ingenuity  and  skill  in  mectunical  construction,  in  various 
departments  of  art,  oesidei  that  of  locomotion  by  steam.  We  allude  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Gibhs,  late  of  tlie  Kent  Road,  and  Mr.  Auguslni  Applegath,  of 
Crayford  in  Kent,  who  had  a  joint  patent,  dated  29th  March,  1833,  for 
"  certain  improvententa  in  ateam-carriages."  To  give  an  intelligible  descrip- 
tion of  the  many  original  contrivances  contained  in  their  elaborate  ipecilieation 
would,  with  the  requisite  iltuatrationa,  require  Eve  or  six  of  our  pages  ;  we  must 
therefore  be  content  with  givini;  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  lutgects,  and  refer 
the  curious  reader  (for  the  present)  to  the  enrolled  parchmen  ts. 

The  first  described  improvement  relates  to  the  general  arrangement  of  a 
steam-carriage.  The  boiler  is  of  a  very  novel  description,  and  consists  of  a 
series  of  double  cones  arranged  one  over  the  other,  the  external  anglei  or  Epacea 
between  which  ore  receptacles  for  water,  which  is  circumscribed  externally  by 
a  cylindrical  casing.  The  tire  iiin  the  centre  of  the  leriesof  cones,  and  operates 
upon  their  extensive  lutfocei;  and  the  flue  is  so  arranged  as  to  repeat  the  heat- 
ing operation  by  a  descending  current.  There  is  also  a  curioui  combination  of 
shafts,  wheeli,  couplen  and  iprings  for  varying  the  speed,  &c. 

The  specification  of  Mr.  Jesiop's  patent,  dated  the  31at  June,  1833,  relalea 
to  the  manner  of  conitructing  the  chairs  in  which  the  roils  are  fixed ;  that  is, 
in  place  of  the  iiiua)  mode  of  fixing  and  aupporting  the  chair  upon  a  sleeper 
the  chair  is  made  distinct  from  the  pedest^,  which  is  attached  to  the  sleeper, 
and  the  chair  and  pedestal  are  connected  by  a  universal  joint  or  hinge,  which 
permits  the  pedestal  to  adapt  itself  to  any  irregular  linking  of  the  Hock  or 
other  support  on  which  it  rests,  and  iniurei  a  firm  and  solid  bearing  upon  its 
bote.  Tbe  patentee  also  eSects  it  by  the  combined  motion  of  a  hinge  junt,  or 
other  means  permitting  motion  between  the  pedestal  and  chair,  and  a  movable 
joint  formed  at  the  juoclion  of  tlie  chair  and  rail,  so  as  to  produce  the  same 
effect,  and  thereby  answer  the  purpose  of  a  universal  joinL 

Tbe  following  drawings  represent  several  methods  of  constructing  the  nnt- 
versal  joint,  in  all  of  which  r  r  are  the  rails,  c  e  tbe  chairs,  pp  the  pedestals, 
and  b  b  the  blocks  ot  sleepers  ijj  are  junction  bars  of  cast  or  wrouglit  iron,  by 
which  the  opposite  chairs  are  connected  together,  and  the  rails  are  thereby  held 
pn^el  to  each  other,  and  at  a  proppr  distance  apart,  and  are  also  retained  In 
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a  raitable  poation  to  iDsure  a  flat  bearinfi;  on  the  surfaces  of  the  rtuls  for  the 
wheels  to  travel  upon ;  «  «  are  cast-iron  bed-plates  or  sleepers,  (which  may  be 
used  to  sdpport  the  rails  where  stone  is  expensive,)  so  constructed,  that  the 
pedestal  may  be  readily  adjusted,  by  the  introduction  of  a  wedee  or  packing, 
to  a  proper  level,  without  disturbing,  the  seats  which  the  bed-plates  may  have 
acquired  on  the  ground ;  the  same  method  of  construction  being  applicable  to 
the  pedestals,  when  they  are  attached  to  stone  blocks. 
i^.  1  is  a  side  view  of  the  railway. 

Ftg.  1 


Fig.  2  shows  the  plan;  and/lfy.  3,  the  cross  section.  Two  of  the  stone  blocks 
h  are  drawn  in  an  inclined  position  to  show  the  action  of  the  pedestaL 


Fig.  2. 


Fig   3. 
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F^.  4  and  5,  are  sections  of  the  pedestal  and  chair,  showing  an  orbicular 
mivenal  joint,  by  means  of  which  the  pedestal  adapts  itself  to  any  irregular 
sinkhig  or  the  stone  block  or  other  sleeper,  whilst  the  connecting  or  junction 
ban  retain  the  rails  in  their  propet  gauge,  and  their  opoosite  surfaces  in  the 
same  plane  or  straight  line. 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  5. 
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/^  0;  7  and  6,  a?e  other  views  of  the  pedestal  and  chair. 
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Fig.  7. 
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FSfft.  9  10  and  11,  are  a  side  Tiew,  plan,  and  i 
tipn  of  «  cast-iroo  bed-plate,  used  at  a  substitute 
for  tlie  itone  blocks  ;  showing  also  the  method  of 
adjusting  the  rails  by  means  of  wedges  or  paokinga  ^-  ^^^" 

introduced  between  the  bed-platee  and  the  base  of  '^    ^^ 

the  pedestal,  which  is  made  to  fit  in  the  receta 
formed  in  the  bed-plate,  and  secured  laterally  b^ 
means  of  a  wedge  or  key.  The  patentee  states  hia 
daim  to  consist  in  "  constructing  railways,  to  ths 
uamg  tif  chain  and  pede»ialt,  wohich  are  capobU 
(^  Unrnmg  or  moving  on  univeraal  or  other  similar 
JoinU,  as  above  described,  whereby  the  railway  will 
not  be  so  liable  as  heretofore  to  lie  deranged  1^  the 
sinking  of  the  blocks  or  sleepers,  whether  of  stone, 
wood,  iron,  or  other  material."  ^*     ' 

UntU  recently  the  locomotive  engmes  upon  the 
Manchester  and  Uverpool  railway,  were  usually  con* 
structed  with  a  double  cranked  axis  upon  the  two 
main  wheels  of  the  carriage,  which  wheels  were  provided  with  flanges  on  their 
peripheries  to  keep  the  engine  on  the  rails.  But  this  mode  of  construction  has 
oeen  found  to  be  defective,  owing  to  the  liability  of  the  crank  axis  becoming 
strained  or  broken,  by  the  excessive  firiction  of  the  flanges  of  the  wheels  against 
the  rails^  when  the  locoqAotive  is  entering  sidings,  tummgs,  or  crossings  of  the 
rails,  or  passing  along  curvatures  in  the  line.  For  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
carriage  has  a  tenden^  at  these  places  to  run  off  the  rail  sideways;  which  ten- 
dency is  counteracted  by  the  flanges  on  the  wheels  bearing  laterally  against  the 
inside  edges  of  the  rails,  on  the  concave  side  of  the  curvature ;  and,  when  it  is 
consider^  that  the  great  weight  and  momentum  of  the  moving  body  meeta 
with  a  sudden  inflexible  resistance  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  lever,  or  peri- 
phery of  a  large,  wheel,  we  may  readily  conceive  ito  liability  to  be  broken,  or 
at  least  strained.  It  is  evident  that  any  lateral  bending  of  the  cranked  axle, 
although  ftur  short  of  a  fracture,  will,  by  putting  the  wheels  out  of  square,  pro- 
duce a  Tiolent  suiting  motion  of  the  whole  engine  sideways  in  its  further  pro- 
gress along  the  rails ;  and  such  violent  action  must  be  very  liable  to  break  the 
cranked  aue,  or  run  the  engine  ofi*  the  rails.  To  obviate  these  disadvantages, 
Mr.  Robert  SteTonson  (under  his  patent  dated  7th  October,  1833),  divests  the 
tires  of  the  main  impelled  wheels  of  their  flanges,  and  in  lieu  thereof,  employs 
two  small  additional  wheeb  with  flanges  behind  the  former.  These  additioiuJ 
wheels  are  applied  beneath  the  fireplace  end  of  the  boiler,  for  keeping  the 
engine  straight  on  the  rails  in  ite  progress  forwards;  and  the  axles  of  these 
wheels  beine  straight,  and,  consequently,  atronger  than  the  cranked,  are  sot 
liable  to  be  broken  or  bent,  as  experience  has  proved  with  resnect  to  Uie  axles 
of  the  fore  wheels,  which  are  precisely  the  same.  In  the  foUowing  cute  are 
exhibited  a  side  elcTation,  an  end  elevation,  and  an  end  section  of  one  of  Mr.  R. 
Stevenson's  improved  engines,  in  aU  of  which  figures  the  same  letters  of  refers 
ence  indicate  oorrespentung  parts,  thouffh  dtfoendy  viewed.  K  K  are  the 
main  impelled  wheela  on  the  cranked  aue,  without  any  projecting  flanges  on 
the  tures,  which  run  on  the  edge  rails  L.  M  M  are  the  additional  small  wheels 
with  flanges,  applied  beneath  the  hinder  or  fhmaee  end  of  the  boiler ;  and  O 
are  the  ordinuy  small  wheels  with  flanges  beneath  tiie  chimney  end  of  the 
boiler,  where  the  working  steam  cylinders  are  utuated.  The  smafi  wheels,  O 
and  M,  with  flanges,  as  before  observed,  keep  the  engine  straight  unon  the 
rails ;  and  the  large  impelled  wheels  K,  have  only  to  advance  the  engme  for- 
wards, and  to  bear  a  due  proportion  of  the  weight,  wi^out  harinff  any  thmg 
to  do  with  keeping  the  en^e  on  the  rails;  therefore  the  cranked  axle  is 
liberated  from  all  lateral  strains,  which  is  whollv  transferred  to  the  small  wheels 
O  and  M,  with  flanges,  which,  having  a  straight  axle,  are  capable  of  sustein- 
ingit 

It  is  often  of  essential  importance  to  be  able  to  arrest  the  progress  of  a  car- 
riage upon  a  railway  with  great  promptitude ;  and  the  brcj'd  in  ordinary  uae 


t  Qdt  porpMF,  htvc  3ot  alwayt  been  bund  *uffieienUy  potent  foi  thtt  pnv 
n*.    A*  a  remedjr  for  tbii  incoavsmence,  Mr.  Robert  Stcvnuon,  note  Hm 
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only  neceuaiy  tu  turn  a  Bmall  cock,  which  bIIowi  the  iteam  to  flow  lutteota- 
ncotuly  through  a  pipe  into  tho  ci;linder,  and  bj  it*  ptenurs  on  tho  puton, 
give  motion  to  a  lyrtem  of  lerert,  which  ebum  two  brmkeior  cit^  to  ba  forced 
■gainst  tha  peKpheriei  with  gre&t  enei^,  and  to  arreit  the  motion  of  the 
vehiclei  very  quickly.  Theteclogiorbrake»,and  their  mode  of  action,  areahown 
iu^ie  aideeleralionon  theprec^ngpan.  a  ia  the  hollow  cylinder  into  which  a 
plunger  ia  fitted^  to  act  by  •  lever  y,  and  an  upright  rod /,  upon  the  two  hr»kea 
dd,  which  an  niapended  by  peaduloui  link*  a  from  a  centre  pin  or  bolt  e  fixed 
to  the  frame.  The  brake*  are  eauaed  to  apply  to  the  circumferencei  of  the 
tire*  of  the  whaek  K  and  M,  by  meana  of  linka,  which  ore  interpoied  between 
the  two  brake*,  and  which  Imk*,  when  put  down  into  an  angle,  ai  «hown  in  the 
figure,  leave  the  brake*  free  of  the  wheel*  K  and  M ;  but  wbeo,  bv  opening 
the  cock  C,  the  iteam  from  the  boiler  i»  admitted  through  the  pipe  *  6,  into  the 
hollow  cylinder  a,  it  nueei  up  the  plunger  therein ;  and  the  latter,  by  itt  Unt 


f,  and  rod/  draw*  up  the  link*  toward*  a  atruehl  line,  and  then  thev force  the 
two  hrakei  apart  from  each  other,  agunit  the  wheel*  K  and  H,  with  an 
increa*ed  force  beyond  that  which  the  plunger  exert* ;  that  increase  of  force 
being  in  coD*eqnence  of  the  leverage  at  y,  and  the  oblique  direction  of  the 
liolu.  When  the  handle  of  the  cock  e  ii  turned  the  other  way,  it  allow*  the 
•team  to  ianie  thivugh  an  upright  apout,  and  eacape  Irom  the  cylinder*  into  the 

The  following  letter*  have  reference  to  the  other  parti  of  the  engine       ' ' 


h  h  the  fire-box ;  i  the  ash-grate ,'  j  i*  (be  boiler,  cylindrical  in  ahape,  thTOGeh 

■'     '  .    -  ..     .  ..      ■  .    ^y^jj  ^^  paaaed  longitudi- 

oceeding  &on)  the  fiintaoe 


the  lower  port  of  the  tronaverae  aectional  area  of  which  a 
lally   a  great  number   of  imall   brasa  tube*,   proceeding 
chamber,   and  aerving  aa  the  hot-air  fluei,  and  conduct  the  * 
"•moke'box"  I,  at  the  other  end,  whence  the  reiolthig  gaaea  from  the  combos 
tkn  of  tb*  fiiel  aacend  the  chimney  n;  pit  the  atcam-head ;  q  a  aaM^-ndn]  - 
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r  Mother  valve,  the  extnitiity  of  the  lever  of  which  ii  held  down  by  tb«  dkitia 
force  oTa  ipring  steel-yard  att;  /  ia  a  niao  hole ;  a  the  working  gttr;  fop 
the  aprings ;  w  w  the  iron  brackets  that  connect  the  machinei;  to  Uie  wooden 
framejathefiro-dooTiy,  the  throttle-cock,  provided  with  a  lever  and  graduated 
tcale.  In  the  end  elevation  it  will  be  obaerved  that  the  axei  of  the  ninnins 
wbeeb  M,  like  lbo«e  at  O,  ore  ilraight ;  the 
form  of  the  axlea  to  the  wbeela  K,  are  repre- 
tented  in  the  annexed  cut,  and  they  are  forged 
wilb  great  care  from  the  rougbeit  quality  of 
iron,  end  are  turned  and  centered  aa  nell  ai 
the  running  wbeela  in  the  lathe. 

Locomotive  enginea,  conitrucled  according  to 
tbe  deacriplion  ortbe foregoing,  Mr.  Stephenson 
saya,  bave  the  effect  of  preventing  the  boilen 
being  burnt  out  ao  loon  «j  uiual,  by  allowing 
them  to  be  made  of  greater  magnitude  and 
atrength;  the  addiliund  vheela  lupporting  the 
extra  weight  The  bearing  springs  are  used  for 
the  extra  imaJl  wheels,  the  rame  ai  ia  now  done 


the  ail  apring*  twed  eauDUg  ■!)  th«  tlx 
.  nd  ease  all  jolu  and  cancussian* 
'hole  weight  of  the  engine,  which  ii 


for  other  wheels  in  ordinary  engini   . 

wheel*  to  apply  and  bear  furl^  on  the  raila,  and  eaae  all  jolu  and  cancussian* ; 

the  relative  weights,  or  porliona  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  engine,  which  is 
to  be  borne  by  each  of  the  aix  wheels,  being  regulated  by  the  itrengtb  and 
setting  of  their  respective  bearing  springe.  The  main  wbeela,  which  are 
Impelled  1^  the  power  of  the  engine,  are,  in  all  cases,  left  loaded  with  as 
tnnoh  of  the  weight  of  the  engine  as  will  cause  sufficient  adhesion  of  those 
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trheelB  to  theTaili,  to  aToid  tlippiilg  thereon.  The  larger  the  entire  cttpnoity  d 
a  holler  it,  the  more  metallic  heating  surface  it  will  conUm ;  and,  ooniequentlji 
render  unnecessary  that  extreme  heat  which  is  so  prejudicial  to  the  metal.  And 
that  diminution  of  the  intensity  of  the  comhustion,  the  patentee  considers  to  be 
advantageous  in  another  point  of  view ;  because  the  jet  of  waste  steam  (which 
is  thrown  into  the  chimney  to  produce  a  rapid,  draught  therein,  for  exciting  the 
combustion  of  the  fuel)  may  be  greatly  diminished  in  its  velocity,  which  will 

Sermit  the  waste  steam  to  escape  from  the  working  ovlinders  with  greater  ft«e- 
om  tlian  could  be  permitted  with  smaller  boilers,  wherein  a  greater  heat  ana 
a  more  rapid  generation  of  steam,  are  indispensable  to  Aimish  the  requisite 
power. 

The  following  cut  exhibits  another  form  of  Mr.  Stephen8on*s  locomotive* 
engine,  such  as  is  now  in  use,  but  with  the  foregoing  improvement  added 
thereto.  The  foremost  wheels,  at  the  chimney  end  of  the  bouer,  are,  in  this^ 
however,  impelled  by  means  of  outside  cranks  and  connecting  rods,  as  well  at 
the  two  midole  wheels  K,  which  are  on  the  cranked  axle ;  in  other  respects,  the 
improvement  is  the  same  as  in  the  other  engine.  The  brakes,  or  clogs,  ara^ 
of  course,  applicable  to  this  or  any  other  engine,  but  they  are  left  out  in  thii 
instance,  as  being  unnecessary  to  our  Olustration. 

We  have,  in  the  previous  parts  of  this  article,  alluded  to  the  imperfections, 
which  from  time  to  time  manifested  themselves  in  the  modes  adopted  for 
fastening  the  rails  of  edge  railways  to  the  chairs  and  sleepers.    Owing  to  the 
effects  of  expansion  and  contraction,  and  the  violent  shocks  and  strains  to  which 
they  are  subjected,  the  task  of  perfecting  these  parts  of  the  mechanism  of  rail* 
ways  has  hitnerto  been  found  one  of  difficult  accomplishment  even  to  the  mott 
experienced  and  skilful.     With  the  view  of  remedying  these  defects,  Mr.  Robt 
Stephenson,  jun.  obtained  letters  patent  in  December  1833,  in  which  he  aaya 
that  the  object  of  his  improvement  is  to  provide  firm  and  secure  bearings  at 
the  bottoms  of  the  notches  in  the  chairs  for  the  rails  to  rest  upon,  those  beanngt 
being  capable  of  self-adjustment,  in  order  that  they  may  adapt  themselvea 
correctly  to  the  under  parts  of  the  rails;  and  the  making  oi  adequate  provision! 
for  fastening  the  iron  rails  securely  downwards  upon  such  self-adjustine  bearings, 
as  well  as  for  confining  the  rails  laterally  within  the  notches  in  the  chairs,  but 
in  such  manner  that  the  self-adjusting  bearings  will  not  be  subject  to  be 
deranged,  nor  the  fastenings  to  be  loosened,  by  the  effect  of  any  such  slight 
tilting  or  inclination  of  the  chairs  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  rails,  ai 
may  lesult  from  partial  or  uneqiial  subsidence  of  the  ground  beneath  the  stone 
blocks  or  wood  sleepers  upon  wliich  the  chairs  are  fastened,  nor  by  the  effects 
of  any  such  slight  elongations  and  contractions  in  the  length  of  the  raUs  as  ther 
are  usually  liable  to  from  ordinary  changes  of  temperature.    Mr.  Stephenson  s 
mode  of  effecting  this,  is  by  the  application  of  a  self-adjusting  segmental  bearing 
piece  into  a  suitably-formed  concavity,  made  below  the  level  of  the  bottom  m 
the  notch  of  each  chair;  the  flat  or  chord  side  of  the  segmental  piece  being 
uppermost,  and  forming  the  bearing-surface  at  the  bottom  of  the  notch  in  the 
chair.    Upon  that  flat  be/irinff^nrface  the  under  side  of  the  iron  rail  is  to  reat» 
so  that  tlie  bearing-surface  wUl  always  accommodate  itself  to  the  under  side  of 
the  rail,  and  form  an  even  contact  therewith,  in  consequence  of  the  circular 
side  of  the  segmental  piece  adapting  itself  to  the  required  position,  by  turning 
in  its  concave  cell.     The  specification  of  this  patent  describes  the  action  of 
these  parts,  and  all  the  subordinate  pieces  by  which  the  connexions  are  formed, 
with  great  minulnncss.     It  will  however  be  sufficient,  for  the  generality  of  our 
readers,  to  describe  the  illustrative  drawings  that  accompany  the  specification. 
Fig,  I  is  a  penpective  view,  and  lig.  2  a  lateral  elevation ;  Ilg.  3  is  a  transverse 
section,  and  Fig,  4  a  horizontal  plun  of  a  chair,  for  supporting  and  uniting  the 
extremities  of  the  lengths  of  iron  rails  for  edge-railways.      A  A  is  die  flat 
bottom  or  base  of  tlie  chair,  which  is  to  be  bedded  upon  the  stone  block  or 
wooden  sleeper,  and  firmly  fastened  thereto  by  spikes  ctiven  down  through  (he 
holes  a  a.    B  B  are  the  cheeks  of  the  notch  in  the  chair,  that  notch  beinr  tha 
parallel  space  wbtch  is  left  between  the  cheeks,  for  the  reception  of  th« 
rails  Ce'v  d,  which  may  join  together  with  a  half  lap-joint,  as  is  shown  is 


Mnpcstiva  at  Fif.  1 ,  and  in  the  plui  iV>  '*<  tk*  orerUpping  ptrta  e  d  being  of 
tb«  Mne  «M|  or  dmtIj  of  Ibe  tune  tiie,  h  the  other  pvu  of  lb«  ndb,  and 


that*  narti  aio  included  witUn  the  notch  of  lb*  chair.  The  bottom  of  tbb 
notch  u  deeper  than  ii  neeeMaiy  Ibr  ToeeiTJof  the  laOi,  and  ii  depreawd  into 
a  concavitf  of  a  luitable  fonn,  for  receiring  the  eegmeutal  bearing-pieoe  which 
'     '  "■"■  "     '  -.  .  .  .  1--    -•       -■jj^^  ^jjj  peitpectiTe:   the 

It  iurface  of  Ihie  bearing* 

^ „ .,       ..  Din*,  which  are  lilted  into 

<7liDdriul  locketi,  through  each  of  Ihe  cheeki  or  tidei  B  B ;  and  8  and  9  ara 
tifwring  w  wedge-Uks  key i,  which  are  interted  through  luitable  morticei  id  the 
clteek*  and  aerou  the  pim  S  and  6,  for  the  purpoie  of  forcing  forward  thow 
I^Bt,  ao  that  their  fwinted  extranitiea  maf  preia  obliquely  upon  the  lower  part* 


of  lh»  grooTed  receuei  ia  the  rail*,  with  ■  betrrog-dovn  action,  U  confine  Om 
raits  downwirds  upon  the  beirine-piece,  and  ktenjly  in  tha  chur.  The  ^lia- 
drical  pina  are  ahown  detached,  in  order  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  Uw 
poinled  cilremity  appliei  into  the  groored  receie  in  the  raila,  ao  aa  to  esert  a 


^ 


i>e«ring-doirn  action  thereon.  Fig.  5  repreieiit*  penpective  viewi,  and  Rg.  A 
a  transTerae  section  of  a  chair  for  aupporting  the  iron  rail*  at  intermediate  dia- 
tancei  between  the  extremitiee  or  Junctioni  of  their  aevcral  lengttii;  it  hai  only 
one  cylindrical  pin  9,  fitted  through  one  nf  iti  cheeka  B,  the  oppoilte  cheek  K 
hfing  a  flat  vertical  aurface,  agsinat  which  the  flat  aide  of  the  rail  is  prexed  and 
held  flrm,  by  the  keying  up  of  the  cylindrical  pin  5,  lo  aa  to  confine  the  rail 
laterally  at  the  game  time,  that  the  oblique  action  of  the  point  of  the  cylindrical 
pin  5,  in  the  grooved  receu  of  the  rail,  may  produce  a  hearing-down  action,  which 
conflnea  the  rail  donm  upon  the  aegmenlal  bearing-piece.  The  chura  are  made 
of  cait  iron  ;  the  aocketg  Tor  the  cylindrical  pins,  the  morticea  for  the  wed|n- 
like  keya,  and  the  cells  for  the  segmental  bearing-pieces,  being  formed  in  the 
casting,  aa  well  as  the  holes  for  the  holding-down  spikes;  the  wedge-like 
cross  keys,  the  cylindrical  pins,  and  the  segmental  bearing-pieces,  ore  made  of 
wrought  iron. 

At  page  I2S  we  nlliided  tn  an  improvement  made  by  Mr,  Hancock,  in  the 


n  the  15th  January.  tSSS ; 
experienced  by  the  fbniM- 
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lion  uti  adhauoii  of  dinkcn  upon  the  fire-ban,  bj  which  th«  cambuitian  of 
ihi  fiiel  ii  checked,  uid,  conwijusDtlj,  the  productinn  of  ihe  iteam,  ai  well  m 
the  7el[>city  of  the  curiase,  conaiderably  Uuened.  By  the  preient  contrivBiice, 
Mr.  Hancock  drawi  out  Uie  foul  floor  of  bars,  and  replace!  ihem  by  >  clean  tet, 
which  operadon,  he  itatei,  ii  performed  io  much  leu  time  than  ii  required  t« 
imperfectly  clear  hy  the  rake.  In  the  figure  on  the  preceding  page,  F  lepre- 
tenti  the  *pace  occupied  for  the  fire-place,  in  k  vertical  plane,  ftnd  A  ia  the 
Mh-pit.  a  ii  a  floor  of  ban,  in  one  caating,  and  in  theii  poaiuoa  for  uie ; 
Ihe  onter  ban  on  each  *ide  are  cast  with  teeth  underneath,  forming  racks;  and 
there  is  a  fixed  rail  undai  each  rack,  one  of  which  is  [seen  at  b :  these  sup- 
port the  racks,  and,  consequently,  the  whole  floor  of  ban,  which  are  removed 
by  turning  Ihe  spindle  ofthe  pinnion  c 
of  which  there  are  two,  one  at  each 
end  of  the  spindle,  so  as  to  operate 
upon  both  sides  of  the  grating  at  once 
When  a  floor  of  bars  hai  become  foul 
a  clean  floor  is  attached  to  it,  as  partly 
ihowQ  by  the  hooked  joint  at  f,  by 
which,  Bi  Ihe  foul  floor  is  drawn  out 
the  clean  one  ia  drawn  in. 

A  patent  for  improrcments 
boiler*  for  locomotive  engines  was 
obtained  by  Mr.  James  Frazer,  on  the 
7lh  May,  1S33,  upon  ihe  basis  of 
which  it  is  said  he  constructed  a  itea  n 
carriage,  but  of  the  completion  or  per  i[ 
formance  of  which  we  are  at  preie  \ 
uninformed.  Annexed  is  a  trans  en 
section  of  the  boiler  ;  the  fire-place  3 
at  a,  and  the  smoke,  &c.  is  con  e^eA 
through  an  eccentrically- curved  tub 
b  b,  impartiag  lis  heat  to  the  sur 
rounding  water,  in  its  progress  to  tl  e 
chimney.  There  are  cross  pipes,  wliicl 
pass  quite  through  the  flue-tube  at 
various  places,  bi  shown  by  the  dotted 
line*,  that  the  circulation  of  the  water 
or  passage  of  the  ateam  may  not  be  impeded.  The  patentee  has  included  in 
his  patent  some  other  mudificalioni  of  his  plans,  wherein  a  great  number  of 
small  flue-tubes  are  used  to  distribute  the  heat  throughout  the  water,  and  to 
terre  aa  aupporta  to  Ihe  fire-place  and  flues. 

A  very  ingenious  proposition  for  making  use  of  the  power  of  a  horse,  moving 
.<  I.:.  .!„«,  _ — i; .„ :....  J  jjjgji  velocity  to  carriages  upon  a 


it  hil  *Ion  working  pace,  to  ci 


'pslenl,  on 

the  20th  June,  1833.  Tho  invention  consisti  in  the  application  of  pulleys  of 
di&renl  diameter*,  termed  "  differential  pulleys ; "  the  principle  of  the  action- 
of  which  will  he  comprehended  hy  tlie  fallowing  illustration  : — 

F^.  1  (in  the  fallowing  page]  represents  a  combination  of  two  pulleys,  their 
djameten  being  as  6  to  7  ;  a  being  the  larger  pulley,  and  b  the  umailer  one; 
c  J  is  an  endless  rope,  passing  over  the  sheaves  e  e;  the  part  e  of  the  endlesa 
rope  first  take*  a  turn  round  the  larger  pulley  a,  and  the  part  d  ^so  takes  a 
lum  round  the  tmaller  pulley  b.  If  then  the  rope  d  he  moved  in  the  direclion 
it  the  upper  arrow,  it  will  draw  ^e  lower  part  of  the  pulley  b  in  the  same 
direction ;  meanwhile,  the  part  c  of  the  endless  rope  will  be  moving  in  th« 
direction  of  the  lower  arrow,  and  will  move  the  lower  part  of  the  pulley  a  in 
the  same  direction  with  this  part  of  the  rope ;  consequently,  the  two  pullej  ■ 
a  b  (which  are  fixed  together)  would  lum  on  the  mean  point  /  aa  a  fulcrum ; 
^  is  the  centre  of  Ihe  tu'o  pulley*.  Let  it  then  be  supposed,  that  the  part  d 
of  the  endless  rope  be  moved  from  A  to  ■',  it  will   be  erident  that  the  centre 


g  of  Ifao  di&nntU  pidJey*  ah  irMild  bt  nond  to  liu  point/,  uiil,  eonw- 
qucnltjr,   if  nj  olgtct  wwa  oouwcud  to  tb*  wntn  f  of  iImm  diAmiU 


le  uTopelled  fl:«m  f  to  /j  by  the  cndl««  nmc  o4  bddg 
ntuer  dittancc  «f  A  to  i,  indicated  tiy  the  dotted  lineii 

nil    t»   A*    14    tA    1 


pnllflgn,   it   would   be  { 

nivred  the  nueh  i 

and  theM  dietueei  will  be  at  13  to  1. 

Ke.  3  repraMBli  the  coatriTanoe  applied  to  an  ordinary  catTiage,  hating  four 
whede,  at  naual,  two  of  which,  kh,  are  ebown.  s  and  i  are  the  diflenntial 
pulley*,  ;Jao«d  on  an  aiii  g  (lee  Fig.  3) ;  n  U  a  frame  which  caniEi  the 
diJIknntial  pnlleyi,  and  Cum*  in  bearing*  n  n,  affixed  to  the  eamage.   The  pra~ 


^3. 


JMting  arm  m  i*  forked  at  the  outer  and,  at  ibovii  in  Fig*.  2  and  3,  at  « 

and  tnig  forked  endi  lerre  ai  bearinga  to  the  axle  a  of  the 

diflbrential  pulleya,  the  pulley  a  being  permanently  filed 

lo  ihe  axle  ^,  wbilit  the  ptuley  h  i%  capable  of  turning 

looicly  on  thii  axia,  when  il  ii  not  retained  by  the  pin  q, 

which  lock*  the  two  pulleyi  a  and  h  together  at  the  time* 

required.     By  diiconnecCing  tbete  pulleya,  the  power  will 

no  longer  tend  to  drive  the  carriage.    R  {F^.  2)  ii  a  lever. 


intoahBndle,Bnd  placed  underlheconttolofai 
■Itting  in  front  of  the  carriage ;  the  other  end  <rf'  thii  lever 
receive*  the  flanch  of  a  iliding  KKkst  I  within  it,  u  ihown 
in  F^.  2 )  « ia  a  bent  lever,  bavii^  ita  fulcrum  *t  e,  on  the 
fbfked  fhune  o,  a«  ibown  in  /&.  3.  One  end  of  thii 
amked  terer  h  haa  a  crotch,  which  reoeivei  the  flnnch  t  of 
the  dding  toeketi  and  the  otber  end  of  the  lever  u  ha* 
d»  •  vrolcli  lo  alida  the  lOcket  w,  on  the  axil  g,  backward*  and  forwarda ; 
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c  is  an  arm,  fixed  to  the  tliding'-iocket  ir,  and  canring  the  pin  q,  by  which  the 
wheds  h  are  fastened  together :  a  spiral  spring  is  placM  on  the  pin  q,  to  force 
it  in,  when  a  part  of  the  pulley  which  is  cut  away,  comes  opposite  to  the  bolt ; 
there  is  also  a  spring  to  prevent  a  sudden  concussion.  In  JFSff,  2^  c  d  h  an 
en^ess  rope,  the  part  e  taaine  a  turn  round  the  pulley  a,  and  the  jMurt  d  takiaft 
a  torn  round  the  pulley  6,  as  described  in  Fiff,  1.  This  endless  rope  is  support«( 
at  poper  intervals  of  the  road,  on  sheavesi  and  passes  round  a  rigger  aft  each 
•no,  to  whidi  is  attached  an  apparatus  for  preserving  it  sufficiently  tight.  Now 
suppose  the  pin  g  to  be  passed  through  the  two  pulleys  a  6,  to  retain  them 
together,  and  the  endless  rope  d  be  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  a 
amilar  action  will  take  place  to  that  described  in  Fia,  1 ;  that  is,  the  carriage 
(bone  attached  to  the  eentte  p  of  the  differential  pulleys  a  and  b)  will  be  pro- 
peUed  forward  on  a  railway  with  a  much  greater  velocity  than  the  rope  tra^s; 
and  the  distance  so  travelled  by  the  carriage,  in  comparison  through  which  the 
rope  moves,  will  depend  on  the  differences  of  the  diaiueters  of  the  puUeyi  ab; 
and  the  nearer  the  respective  diameters  of  the  pullevs  i^proach  each  other, 
the  greater  will  be  the  relative  velocity  the  carriage  will  travel,  to  the  vdocity 
with  which  the  rqpe  moves.  In  order  to  prevent  the  two  parte  of  the  rope 
nibbing  agamst  each  other,  in  leading  on,  and  of  the  differential  pulleys,  oie 
axis  ff  of  these  puUm  is  placed  at  an  angle  a  little  varying  from  a  right  anglot 
with  the  direction  of  Uie  motion  of  the  carriage. 


Fig,  4. 


i^.  5. 


■  ••>■*■  a  ■! 


wamm 


Fig$.  4  and  5  show  two  different  applications  of  the  invention  from  that  snown 
.n  F%g,  2  ;  for  in  these  instonces  tnere  is  only  one  pulley,  whilst  the  two  front 
or  two  back  wheels  of  the  carriage  act  the  part  of  the  otner  pulley.  In  Fig.  4, 
a  is  one  of  the  fVtint  wheels  of  the  carnage,  which  also  acts  as  the  larger 
pulley ;  6  is  the  smaller  pulley,  and  is  the  only  one  around  which  the  rope  c  d 
passes ;  the  wheels  a,  ana  the  pulley  6,  being  on  the  same  axis  ^,  which  runs 
mm  side  to  side  of  the  carriage,  and  turns  in  bearings  affixed  to  the  carriage. 
In  this  arrangement  the  point  /,  at  which  the  wheeu  touch  the  rail,  becomes 
the  ftilcnim  on  which  the  w'  eel  a  turns ;  and  it  will  thus  be  evident  that  if  the 
rope  c  of  be  drawn  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  a  similar  effect  will  be 
produced  as  described  in  Fig.  2,  and  as  shown  in  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  4.  Never-! 
theless,  if  the  wheels  and  pulleys  a  and  b  be  of  the  same  relative  diameters  as 
those  in  F^.  2,  the  carriage  at  Fig.  4  would  only  be  propelled  at  the  veloci^  ot 
s<>ven  to  onp,  owing  to  (he  fiilcnim,  at  which  the  wheels  a  turn,  being  ren*oved 
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lie  mean  point  /,  Fig.  2,  between  the  two  diometen,  and  placed  at  lli« 
le  end  of  ■  radiating  fine,  drawn  fromtlie  centre  of  the  wheel  a  to  *'— 


pwnt  at  which  it  touche*  the  railway.     In  Fig.  5  tlie  tupe  i*  paued  a 


ind  the 


pulley  a,  which  ii  the  larger,  whilst  the  camage-wheela  act  the  part  of  the 
BDifJlec  puUej  b,  the  pulley  a  and  the  wheels  b  being  on  the  same  axis  o.  In 
Older  that  the  pulleys  in  tbis  arrange ment  may  stand  at  an  angle  for  clearing 
the  Tope,  the  axle  ff  is  formed  of  three  parts,  connected  bv  universal  joints ; 
and  one  of  the  wheels  b  thus  travels  a  little  forwarder  than  Ibe  other,  and  tbui 
the  rope  will  clear  itself.  And,  it  should  be  observed,  thai  in  both  ibeae  emngfr- 
ments,  the  pulley  around  which  the  rope  passes  is  lo  he  made  capable  of  being 
disconnected  from  revolving  with  the  axle  as  described  in  J^^.  2  and  3.  -  Jii 
the  srraneemeiit,  Fig.  G,  tbe  Ailcrum/,  on  which  the  wheels  turn,  is  the  point 
at  which  a>e  wheel  b  touches  the  rail  or  road ;  and  the  difference  in  the  artaoge- 
mants,  J'^.  4  and  5,  is,  that  the  power  in  Ffg.  4  is  applied  by  the  rope  between 
tbe  fiiterum/,  and  the  centre  g,  of  the  wheels  or  pulley  o  b,  where  the  weight 
to  be  drawn  ii  attached ;  whilst,  in  Fig.  5,  the  fulcnim  is  between  the  centre  of 
the  pulley  end  wheels  a  ;  consequenily,  the  arrangements  differ  in  the  order  of 
larerage.  and,  in  this  instance,  will  be  as  six  lo  one.  In  these  two  last  arrange- 
roenta,  the  rope  cd  may  be  either  an  endless  rope,  as  described  in  Figt.  1  and 
2,  or  the  rope  may  be  single,  and,  talcing  «  turn  around  the  pulley  a  or  6,  is  lo 
be  wound  on  a  drum  at  each  end  of  the  distance,  which  is  lo  be  run  by  one 
length  of  a  rope. 

This  invention  he*  been  recently  tried  on  a  piece  of  railway  near  the 
Regent's  Park,  and,  we  are  informed,  did  not  fuml  the  anticipationii  of  the 
ingenious  patentee.  The  proposition,  however,  possesses  merit,  and  may  be 
ven  beneficially  carried  into  effect  for  short  dislances. 

In  our,  notice  of  Sir  Charles  Dance's  carriage  at  page  173,  we  alluded  lo  a 
boiler  that  was  Introduced  into  it  in  1833.  It  i»  thus  deecribed  by  Mr. 
Gordon : — 


"  In  1833  a  nalcnt  was  obtained  by  Sir  Charles  Dance  and  Mr.  Field,  for  sji 
arrangement  of  tubc^B,  which  was  considered  superior  lo  Gurney's.  The  bent 
pipes  of  Gurney's  boiler  will  be  discovered  upon  reference  to  the  figure,  and  the 
whole  will  be  found  lo  consist  of  two  of  Gurney's  boilers,  hut  without  the  sepa- 
rators backed  into  each  other.  The  coil-pipe  J  ia  here  used,  conveying  the 
cold,  or  rather  the  coaler,  water  from  the  tank  to  £,  front  whence  it  rises  lo  C, 
becoming  heated  in  its  passage  upwards.  Water  pumped  into  D  also  ascends 
to  B  in  the  seme  manner ;  and  at  B  and  C  llie  steam  from  the  two  dittioct 
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boilen  EC  and  D  B,  rises  up  to  F  and  G,  ind  ii  drann  off  to  t])«  m^m, 
irbilit  tlie  cooler  partielei  deacend  in  the  veriieat  pipe*  below  C  and  B,  to  put 
again  over  the  fire  with  other  water,  going  in  the  upward  direction. 

A  tubular  boiler  for  locomotive  purposea,  of  considerable  efficiency  in  Ibe 

SroduclioD  of  ateam,  wai  patented  jointly  by  Mr.  John  Squire  uid  Colonel 
laceroni,  on  the  18th  July,  1S33.  It  coniiits  of  nine  tow*  of  u^rwfat  cylin- 
drical tiibei,  each  row  containing  nine  luhea,  so  that  there  are  eignty-one  in 
all.  In  the  middle  of  theae  the  fire-place  is  lituated ;  and  to  obtain  the  requi- 
aite  space  for  it  and  the  fuel  under  combustion,  a  portion  of  the  interior  ranget 
of  tubes  are  proportiouftbly  shortened,  aa  well  as  three  of  the  front  tubes,  to 
form  a  fire'door.  All  the  vertical  tubei  are  connected  by  means  of  imall  hori- 
lontal  tube*  U  the  top  and  at  the  bottom ;  the  upper  being  a  steam  comniuni- 
cation,  and  the  lower  a  water  communication ;  but  m  they  are  all  open  to  each 
other,  and  the  application  of  the  heat  cannot  be  preciaely  uniform  in  every  part, 
■  circulation  of  the  fluid  neceuarily  ensue*.  To  avoid  clinken,  and  prevent 
the  destruction  of  the  fire-bars,  the  latter  are  formed  of  boUow  tube*,  filled  with 
water,  and  communicating  with  the  vertical  tube*.  The  steam  it  conducted 
fi-om  the  latter  tubes,  by  mean*  of  Bmall  pipe*  entering  the  otherwise  cloee  tope 
of  each,  iota  a  central  recipient,  from  whicli  (he  engine  i*  aupplied.  The  flam* 
and  heated  matten  being  difiiiaed  round  and  throughout  the  whole  aeriM  of 
tube*,  of  eour*«  produce  a  rapid  generation  of  *team. 

Having  thu*  obtained  the  heart  and  vital  fluid  for  locomotion,  Meam.  Sqttira 
■nd  Maceconi  aet  about  combining  the  ainews,  bone*,  and  joint*,  which  com- 
priM  tb*  aotire  macbina ;  of  which  the  following  cut  will  afford  a  tolerably  Mt- 


Thi*  carriage,  Mr.  Gordon  lays,  "ii  a  fine  tpecimen  of  indomitable  pen»' 
TerancD,"  and  that  it  ii  not  uncommon  to  travel  from  18  to  20  roilea  per  houi 
by  it  The  engines  are  placed  horiRontally  underneath  the  carnHge  b(*dy  j  the 
boiler  i*  at  the  hack,  and  a  winnowing  blait  ii  employed  (o  excite  the  enmbin- 
tion  of  the  fuel,  the  aupply  of  which  i*  regulated  by  an  engine  man,  whThaa  • 
Beat  at  the  hack  for  attending  to  it  The  passenger*  are  placed  in  the  open 
carriage  body,  and  their  *eatt  are  formed  upon  the  topi  of  the  water  tank*; 
There  an  two  working  cylinder*  7l  inehea  diameter,  and  IGf  inche*  length  of 
■troke.  The  ateam-nays  me  2i  and  2i  inchc*  diameter.  We  regret  that  mr 
q^u*  will  not  permit  us  to  extend  our  notice  of  the  operatioiu  of  the  hlgh^- 


gtft«d  Coloiiel  Maceroni ;  but  our  redden  who  have  not  teen  hii  EtpoiiSam 
amd  IttaMiraSoHt  in  iteam  locomotion  (oubluhed  by  Effingbun  WiUon  ud 
Oeoi^e  Hebert,  1839)  ma^  derive  therefrom  niucb  lueflil  information,  w  well 


In  the  courM  of  thi«  article,  we  hsTe  deicribed  a  vBriety  of  ingenioui  coo- 
trirancei  for  enabling  loeomotiTe  carriage*  to  pan  oTcr  abitadee  lying  ia  the 
nad,  without  injury  reautting.  Tbe  invention  we  bare  next  to  notice  ii  of  that 
detcription,  and  ii  the  subject  of  a  patent  granted  to  Mr.  George  MiUiehap,  of 
Binninfffaam,  and  lealed  on  the  Slit  of  March,  1S31.  The  carnage  i*  mounted 
upon  three  pair  of  wheela,  whereof  the  fiiremost  and  the  mi^e  pair  are 
•itnated  in  their  unial  placea  in  four-wheeled  carriage* ;  hut  the  additional  third 
pair,  herein  allnded  to,  are  quite  at  the  back,  and  much  nearer  together  than  the 
othen,  Tbe  fore  wheeli  are  made  to  lock  much  in  tbe  nmal  manner,  and  abore 
tbem  ii  a  fVamewo^,  carrying  toothed  gear,  bj  which  tbe  carriage  ia  eteered, 
when  acted  upon  hv  the  guide,  through  the  medium  of  eaitable  TeTen.  The 
axia  which  earriei  the  middle  pair  of  wheels,  passei  Ihroegh  projecting  anna 
at  tbe  fore  extremity  of  llie  principal  platform  or  floor  of  the  carciage,  which 
njatfonn  reitiupon  the  axletree  of  the  hind  wbeeli,  about  two-fift^  of  itt  length 
num  iti  hind  extremity.  Should  an  ottstacle  therefore  present  itielf  againit  tbe 
middle  pair  of  wheeli,  (and  a  very  formidable  one  it  «hown  on  the  drawing*  of 
the  apecification,)  it  does  not  become  neceieary  to  lift  up  the  whide  wei^t  ot 
the  carriage  and  load,  but  only  rather  more  than  the  weight  of  the  wbeMi,  aa 
the  axletree  of  tbe«e  acts  like  a  hinge-joint,  and  the  platibrm  of  the  caniaM 
jieldi  to  the  reuitance,  by  coUapung,  or  turning  upon  it*  jointa.  For  the  aak* 
of  illustration,  a  train  of  gear,  of  different  ipeeda,  are  shown  ai  worked  by  hand ; 
hut  the  patentee  obterres,  that  steam  power  may  be  obviously  eommanicaled  to 
it,  in  lieu  of  manual  labour. 

An  arrangement  of  llie  parti  of  a  locomotive  eiuine,  poisenlng  conaiderable 
novelty,  was  patented  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Hick,  of  Solton,  in  Lancashire,  on  the 
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6th  of  October,  1834.  The  preceding  figure  affbrde  a  side  elevation  of  the 
machine,  with  such  portion  as  could  not  be  readily  explained  otherwise  in  sec- 
tion ;  a  ia  the  ash-pit^  b  the  fire-place,  opening  above  into  a  dome  c,  of  the 
boiler  </  d,  and  surrounded  bv  water;  the  external  figure  of  the  boiler  is  that  of 
«  vertical  cylinder ;  and  as  the  dome  e  oceupiee  the  centre,  the  water  chamber 
is  for  the  most  part  of  an  annular  form ;  thia  annulus  has  paasing  through  it 
vertically,  mxmeroua  tubes  open  at  each  end,  for  the  smoke  and  heated  gases  to 
•pass  from  the  furnace  throughout  the  body  of  water,  into  the  flue  e  above,  and 
thence  into  the  chimney  g.  The  draft  through  the  furnace  is  increased,  by  in- 
troducing the  induction  steam  pipe  k,  from  the  engine  into  the  throat  of  the 
chimney,  where  a  jet  of  steam  is  thrown  upwards,  in  the  way  now  commonly 
practised,  /is  the  steam  chamber,  enveloped  in  the  heated  gases  that  ascend 
from  the  furnace,  which  are  made  to  impinge  upon  it  witb  greater  force,  by  the 
introduction  of  a  plate  of  iron  shaped  like  an  inverted  funnel ;  i  is  the  steam 
pipe,  which  conveys  the  steam  from  the  chamber  /,  into  the  valve  boxes  k, 
worked  by  a  series  of  levers  at  /,  that  are  put  in  motion  by  bevel  gear,  and  a 
crank  motion  partly  introduced.  It  is  now  to  be  clearly  understood,  that  there 
are  three  steam  cylinders  m,  but  as  they  are  oil  in  a  row,  only  one  can  be  seen 
in  our  view ;  each  of  these  cylinders  is  provided  with  suitable  valves,  and  work- 
ing gear,  to  admit  the  steam  on  Me  top  only  of  each  of  the  pistons,  at  the  time 
of  the  descent  of  each,  and  to  allow  of  its  escape  on  their  ascent.  The  bottom 
of  each  of  the  cylinders  is  open,  and  the  piston  rods  »,  are  jointed  to  the  bottoms 
of  the  pistons,  the  latter  being  steadied  in  their  motions  by  small  lateral  rods 
passing  through  guide  holes.  The  three  piston  rods  act  directly  upon  a  three* 
throw  crank,  the  equi-distant  positions  of  which  in  the  circle  cause  the  pistons 
to  continue  their  reciprocating  action,  and  the  crank  its  rotative  motion,  with 
unifonnit^'.  Fast  and  slow  motions,  and  clutch  boxes  for  varying  the  speed, 
are  provided  in  the -usual  way.  In  our  diagram  is  shown  a  pinion  o,  on  the 
crank  axis,  driving  a  wheel  on  the  axis  of  the  running  wheels. 

The  patentee  especially  claims  under  his  patent,  the  combination  of  two  or 
more  cylinders,  each  having  its  lower  end  open,  so  that  the  steam  shall  press 
only  upon  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  pistons,  and  communicate  its  power  to  the 
ciank  shaft,  or  running  wheels,  in  a  downward  direction  only :  which  he  eon* 
aiders  will  cause  a  greater  adhesion  between  the  wheels  and  the  rail,  and  leas 
vibration  to  the  carriage,  than  when  the  power  is  applied  to  the  wheels  in  an 
upward  and  downward,  or  a  forward  and  oackward  direction,  alternately. 

The  wheels  applied  to  thia  locomotive  also  possess  some  novelty,  and  are 
claimed  under  the  patent  right  They  may  be  briefly  described  to  consist  of  a 
east-iron  nave,  duly  formed  and  turned,  to  receive  the  edges  of  discs  of  plate- 
iroD,  in  lieu  of  spokes ;  the  felloes  or  external  rings  being  fixed  to  the  discs  by 
first  expanding  weir  circumference  by  heat,  and  allowing  them  afterwards  to 
contract,  so  as  to  receive  the  edges  of  the  discs  in  grooves  turned  to  receive 
them.  The  several  parts  are  ai&rwards  secured  by  bolts,  screws^  rivets,  and 
keys,  in  a  manner  too  well  understood  to  need  description. 

Some  improvements  of  considerable  originality  have  been  proposed  by 
Mr.  Robert  Whitesides,  a  wine  merchant,  of  Air,  in  Scotland,  for  which  he 
obtained  a  patent,  dated  the  20th  of  November,  1834.  The  object  of  hia  first 
improvement  ia,  to  obtain  a  firm  connexion  between  the  moving  and  the  moved 
parts,  or  between  the  steam  engine,  and  the  axle  of  the  wheels  which  move  the 
carriage.  In  order  to  perform  this  effectually,  the  springs  usually  placed  over 
those  wheels  are  placed  in  them;  and  to  prevent  the  twisting  force  of  the 
machinery  from  tearing  tliem  out,  two  quadrangular  framings  are  attached  to  the 
wheels,  which  will  be  explained  with  reference  to  the  cut  on  the  following  page, 

a,  bf  c,  dt  is  the  outer  circumference  of  the  wheel,  formed  of  iron :  the  spokes 
are  riveted,  or  otherwise  fastened,  to  tlie  tire  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other, 
«ither  riveted  to  a  flat  ring,  or  screwed  to  one  which  is  thickened  in  parte  to 
receive  the  screw.  The  central  space  of  this  ring  varies  according  to  the  play 
intended  to  be  allowed  to  the  springs;  in  the  present  instance,  it  is  eight  inches 
diameter.  The  points,  a,  6,  c,  d,  are  equi-distant  from  each  other.  Between 
'0  and  Q,  and  b  and  d,  are  placed  two  rods,  which  must  be  firmly  attached 
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to  the  rim  of  lbs  wheel  at  both  enda,  and  paTallel  lo  vtxh  othflr.  On  iheM 
rodi  trBvenes  a  quadrangular  iron  framing,  r,  /,  g,  k,  by  meani  of  ring* 
which  embrace  the  rodi.  On  lhi»  framing,  e,  /,  g,  h,  alidea  another  frurn*, 
of  the  Mme  nature,  in  a  direction  at  lighl  angles  to  that  of  the  fini,  but 
initead  of  the  rirgi,  ai  in  the  firat,  being  attached  lo  roda,  and  the  ctoae- 
bar«  t  and  j,  they  are  affixed  to  a  plate  of  iron,  in  the  centre  of  which  ii  a 
hole,  to  allow  of  an  axle-box  paaaing  through.  The  box  ia  bolted  to  the  afore- 
aaid  plate  (by  meana  of  a  danch,  cast  along  with  it),  and  poMei  through  the 


hde  or  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  ao  that  one  end  of  the  apringa  mi^ 
be  faalened  to  it,  and  the  other  end  to  the  circumference  of  the  wheel.  -  Tba 
whole  wheel  may  then  be  covered  over  on  each  aide,  with  a  thin  Iron  plate,  to 
preterve  the  frame*,  &c.  from  the  wet  and  dust,  taking  care,  at  the  tame  time, 
to  allow  in  the  iniide  plate,  a  hole  of  aufficieut  ai^e  (>ay  eight  inchei  diameter) 
Ibr  the  axle  to  play :  thia  hole  may  be  covered  over  with  a  piece  sf  watet^proof 
cloth,  canneeled  water-tight,  on  one  part  to  the  axle,  and  on  the  other  lo  the 
inaide  eorenug-plate.  The  patentee  ohaerve*,  that  anrings  have  been  hefore 
placed  in,  or  adapted  to,  wheels;  but  he  confinea  hia  claim  to  the  application  of 
the  two  quadrangular  framea,  as  above  deacrihed,  for  preventing  the  atrain  of 
the  power  applied  to  propel  the  Mme  coming  on  to  the  apringa.  Another  im- 
provement included  under  thia  patent,  relate*  to  a  meUiod  cf  reducing  the 
friction  of  rotary  enginea,  by  placing  the  lubricating  Suid  in  one  or  mora 
reaervoira,  under  a  preaaure  a  little  auperior  to  the  force  of  the  ateam, 
which  preaaea  upon  the  piaton,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  it  into  every  crevice, 
end  between  all  the  moving  part*  of  the  engine,  where  there  ia  a  liability  of 
leak  nee  of  steam,  so  aa  to  prevent  both  the  loaa  of  ateam  when  these  pana  wear, 
and  the  reduction  of  friction  lo  ila  minimum.  The  arrangemsnta  for  this  pur- 
poae  we  have  not  space  to  describe. 

For  preventing  or  lesaeuing  the  concussion*  to  railway  carriages  upon  shopping 
or  starting,  a  contrivance,  called  the  "  buffing  apparalua,"  has  been  resorted  to 
on  the  I  Jverpool  and  Manchester,  and  other  railways.  Thia  apparalua  conaiat* 
of  a  aeriea  of  rod)  and  levert,  acting  on  springs  aimilsr  to  the  elliptical  earriagB 
springs;  the  contrivance  ia  complex  and  eipeniive,  and  it  ia  found  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  cerriagei  of  a  train  a  swingine  lateral  motion,  which  canaes  much 
friction,  and  rendere  (he  vehiclea  liable  to  be  thrown  off  the  rails.  To  obviate 
these  diaadvantages,  Mr.  1'.  F.  fiergin,  of  Dublin,  took  out  a  patent  for  a« 
inveolion  on  the  4th  Marcb,  1835,  which  coiieistf  of  a  cembinatiMi  of  coiM 
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qpringi,  with  rodi  proaecding  from  end  to  end  of  the  earri^,  dedgned  not 
onl^  to  prevent  the  conciuooiw  at  stopping  or  itartini;,  bnt  likawiie  anj 
prejudicial  xfleeta  t«king  place,  in  the  event  of  two  train*  cominf;  jnlo  oon- 
tact)  alra  to  laceive  and  traoBmit  the  motion  of  one  carriage  to  anather,  free 
from  ihatabruptneai  which  IB  alike  nnpieaaant  la  the  paawngen  and  detrimental 
to  the  vehicle*. 

The  fallowing  ^g.  I  repreBanta  ■  Bide  elevation  of  one  af  the  Dublin  and 
Kingitown  railway  cairiageB,  with  Mr.  Bergiu'i  invention  applied  to  the  aame. 
I^ig.  2  ia  a  plan  of  the  under  part  of  the  aame,  the  body  being  removed,  a  a 
lapreaenU  a  elight  frame,  maoe  of  two  simiUr  platee  of  iron,  ecretred  to  eaeh 


Fig.% 

alhcr  about  three  inchei  apart,  and  reiting  upon  turned  bearing*  in  tlie  eentret 
of  the  axle*.  A  wrougbt-iron  tube  h  b,  about  three  inchei  in  diameter,  tba 
entire  length  of  (he  carriage,  and  extending  about  two  feet  beyond  each  end, 
i«  lupportfd  on  thi*  frame  by  rollers,  which  allows  the  tube  to  lie  moved  thereon 
lengibway*  with  facility.  On  this  lube  i*  placed,  at  either  end,  within  the  frame 
of  the  carriage,  about  four  feet  of  helical  springi  c  c,  of  graduated  strenglba; 
one  end  of  each  of  ihtie  aet*  of  springi  abula  against  a  strong  collar  d,  filed  la 
thi-  tube  h,  and  the  other  end  egainst  a  small  box  iif  iron  attached  to  the  frame, 
end  furnished  wttb  one  of  the  bearing  roller*  before-mentioned,  abo  with  two 
frictiou-rotleri  retting  againit  the  inner  side  of  the  carriage-frame  end.  To  each 
extremity  uf  the  tubei  b  is  altarfaed  abufier-head//!  by  means  of  a  rod  of  iron 
patsing  through  the  lube,  and  connected  to  the  buRei^head*  b^  screwed  nuta 
Buiiken  below  ibeir  ■urraces.  At  the  back  of  each  biiffer-bcBd  i»  B  crois-bar  g, 
to  which,  by  chains  and  hooks,  the  carriages  are  attached  together.  Thi*  appa- 
ratuii  lies  loosely  on  the  axles,  and  is  perfectly  independent  of  the  frame  work 
of  the  cftrringe,  which  ii  auslainetl  by  iprings  in  the  usual  manner ;  and  there 
Are  long  vailical  slots  made  in  the  framing,  through  nhich  the  buffing-tube 
paties,  which  permit*  the  frame  to  rise  or  fall,  according  to  the  pressure  of  tb*  ' 
load  thereon,  without  affecting  tlieiieight  of  the  buffing  apparatnt  above  (be 
Mad. 
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The  action  is  as  foUows : — The  train  being  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows/ 
the  locomotive  power  is  applied  to  the  crois-bar  ^  and  draws  forward  the  central 
tube  &,  thereby  eompressilig  the  springs  c  0  between  tlie  collar  d  and  the  friction 
roller-box /»  which  rests  against  the  end  of  the  cairiaee  frame,  without  moving 
the  latter  until  the  elastic  force  of  the  oompressed  springs  becones  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  resistance  presented  by  the  friction  of  the  carriage  and  load. 
The  carriage  then  begins  to  move  forward  so  slowly,  as  almost  to  be  imper- 
ceptible to  persons  seated  within ;  the  second  and  each  succeeding  carriage  in 
the  train  is  by  similar  means  brought  from  a  state  of  rest  into  motion.  In 
case  of  one  carriage  running  against  another,  the  resistance  is  offered  by  the 
furthest  end;  the  effect  being  to  drive  the  tube  b  forward,  compressing  the 
springs  at  the  opposite  end  from  which  the  concussion  is  given ;  and  the  carriage 
will  be  but  little  affected  by  the  blow,  until  the  elasticity  communicated  to  the 
springs,  by  compression,  overpowers  the  resistance  of  the  carriage,  which  then 
begins  to  move,  actuated  by  a  force  just  sufficient  to  start  it.  The  coiled  springs, 
which  as  before  stated,  are  four  feet  in  length,  have  a  range  of  action  of^  about 
two  feet,  bep:inning  to  be  compressed  b^  a  force  equal  to  about  twenty  pounds, 
and  presentme  a  total  resistance  to  entire  compression  of  upwards  of  two  tons. 
A  spring  of  this  strength,  the  patentee  states,  has  been  found  suitable  for  car- 
riages weighing,  when  loaded,  aoout  four  tons.  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  entire 
resistance  to  the  action  of  the  springs  is  00  the  ends  of  the  carriage  frame ;  the 
middle  of  each  is  armed  with  a  strong  plate  of  iron,  about  fifteen  inches  square, 
through  which  pass  the  tension  rods  A  A,  Pig,  2,  to  the  outer  angles  of  the  oppo- 
site ends  of  the  frame ;  consequently,  these  rods  receive  the  entire  force  of  the 
springs.  The  springs  at  either  end  of  each  carriage  act  totally  independent  of 
those  at  the  otner  end,  and  of  all  the  carriages  in  the  train,  except  that  to 
which  they  are  attached ;  each  has  therefore  to  bear  only  its  own  share  of  the 
resistance  of  the  entire  train,  the  sum  of  which  is  made  up  of  the  separate 
resistances  of  all  the  springs  acted  upon.  Mr.  Bergin  states,  the  advantages 
anticipated  from  his  invention  have  already  been  fullv  realized,  by  the  perfectly 
steady  motion  of  the  trains  to  which  it  has  been  applied ;  and  he  contemplates 
its  employment  to  locomotive  carriages  on  the  common  road. 

Some  improvements  applicable  to  locomotive  carriages  for  railwavs  as  well 
as  turnpike  roads,  were  patented  on  the  17th  March,  1835,  by  Mr.  Butters 
Bacon,  of  Sidmouth  Street,  Regent  Square,  which  will  be  readily  comprehended 
by  reference  to  the  figure  on  the  oppoute  page,  in  connexion  with  the  fol- 
lowing description. 

The  frame  of  the  machine,  as  shown  at  a  a,  is  of  the  usual  form ;  but  it 
extends  to  the  rear  sufficiently  for  a  convenient  fiid  room  and  eng^ineer's  stand, 
llie  wheels  are  of  common  structure,  being  made  of  cast  or  wrought-iron,  with 
arms,  flanged  rims,  and  fixed  naves ;  they  are  attached  to  their  axles 
respectively,  and  these,  made  of  iron,  prmeot  through  the  naves  and  ran  in 
boxes  as  seen  at  h ;  these  boxes  being  capable  of  exact  adjustment,  so  as  to  level 
the  engiLc.  The  driving  wheel  is  attMhed  to  the  frame,  and  works  in  boxes ;  but 
its  rolling  friction  on  the  railway  is  regulated  by  a  spiral  spring  and  lever,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  roller  if,  as  hereinafter  described.  This  driving  wheel,  as 
introduced  by  a  line  at  c,  is  moved  by  the  rolling  friction  produced  by  applying 
the  roller  <i  to  its  periphery,  as  seen  at  e,  the  larger  periphery  of  thie  rollers  4 
being  in  contact  with  one  of  the  smaller  concentric  rollers  as  seen  at  /;  this 
set  of  rollers  being  put  in  motion  by  the  pinion  at  g,  which  takes  into  t^  teeth 
cut  in  the  periphery  of  the  wheel  A,  attached  firmly  to  the  set  of  rollers,  and 
revolving  with  them  upon  the  same  axis,  so  that  when  the  pinion  at  g  turns 
mider  its  axis  towards  the  smoke-pipe,  the  wheel  A  and  the  set  of  rollers  turn 
over  their  axis  in-the  same  direction,  wherebv  the  roller  d  turns  under  its  axis 
in  the  same  direction,  and  the  driving  wheels  over  their  axis  forward,  the 
driving  wheels  being  firmly  fixed  to  the  same  axis. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  roller  d  is  sustained  in  its  position  bearing  upon 
the  top  of  the  driving  wheel  by  a  peroendicular  standara,  which  descends  to 
the  boxes  of  the  driving  wheels,  and  is  so  connected  with  the  axle  of  tho 
driving  wheels  by  means  of  bearing  on  its  axle,  or  by  means  of  two  pair  of 
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_  to  lb*  fratM,  and  bearing  on  ita  ule  by  pUtM  ooanKtiiw  taeh 

pur  of  »mw  *agBikK,  tbe  Hn»  ukiag  into  boxe*  fixed  upon  Ihe  fVami  m 
M7  cORTeaiMt  idmU  ;  Uki  thsae  pUtei  being  prened  down  t^  the  Krews  uixm 
tha  roUer  uit,  u  that  the  fricdM  luriace  of  the  raller  d  ibaU  alvays  be  keM 
ckMely  in  eoataat  with  lb«  hitslioa  periphery  mrhce,  or  th»  penpiierr  of  (lie 
flanf*  of  ibe  dririiw  wheeli,  and  thcfab;  force  this  lo  turn  on  the  railroad  it 
being  lecD  titat  the  driven  roll«r  i  on  tin  tame  axii  with  tiie  roller  d,  ji  foKed  to 
turn  by  tlie  driving  concentric  roller  before  menlienod,  of  which  there  an  three 
in  the  MUne  uiia,  as  the  toothed  wheel  k,  that  take*  into  the  pinion  g. 

'Phil  pinion  ii  anpjxieed  in  the  ipeciflcation  tobe  turned  by  the  rerolution  of  a 
rotary  engioe,  ooMatned  within  •  cait-irom  eaaep;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 


Mr.  Bacon  hat  (ufficientlveoniiidcredthi*  part  of  hiin>paratua,w  we  cannot  per- 
ceive any  abutment  for  toe  fteam,  that  would  enable  il  togire  any  motion  at  all. 
'  The  iteam,  after  pauing  out  of  the  engine,  ii  to  nan  Ihniuph  the  cjlindrieal  lank 
X,  to  heal  the  luipply  water,  before  entering  the  chimney.  The  nxi>  of  the  let  of 
prenure  rolleri  »  luapended  by  the  vertical  arm  above,  and  the  lower  end  of 
the  latter  ]t  eonnected  to  one  extremity  of  the  lever  i,  whoae  other  end  ii  con- 
nected to  an  upright  lever  j,  whoie  fulcrum  is  at  (,  so  that  when  the  engineer, 
who  Is  stationra  m  the  rear  of  it,  draws  it  towards  him,  the  set  of  rollrrs  is 
pressed  forcibly  againit  the  roller  on  the  same  axis  as  the  roIlFr  d,  which  axia 
IS  hrld  in  its  poMtion  by  the  horiiontal  bar  /,  and  the  perpendicnlar  aliindard. 
This  standard  is  so  coniilr"eted,  thnt  by  meini  of  any  mechanical  force,  the 
roller  d  is  made  to  bear  with  {ncreRBcd  force  upon  the  driving  wheeli-  lliis 
•landard  may  permit  the  axis  of  ilie  roller  d,  and  the  axis  of  the  drivins  wheels, 
(o  approximate  malhematically  and  mechanically,  as  may  be  needflil  to  give 
effect  to  such  incrraied  force  or  closer  contact.  '  The  pressure  upon  the  driving 


offt  ia  chiefly  tuitained  npon  the  forward  bearing  wheels,  and  the  driving 
wheels  heme  placed  sufficiently  in  rear  of  the  centre  of  gravity  to  austain  tha 
weight  in  all  ascending  planes,  when  It  b  e*sentiBl  that  the  weight  shonld  be 
itiTiiwn  tipan  the  dtiving  wheel*.  When  turning  a  bend  in  ths  road,  the  beat" 
hig  wheels  are  made  to  turn  by  means  of  ths  arm  or  lever  n,  and  the  ban  t, 
Ae  longer  one  of  these  bearing  upon  the  extretpity  of  the  forward  axle  AwMv, 
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and  the  shorter  connecting  the  end  of  this  compound  lever  m  seen  at  p  ;  to  that 
when  the  lever  or  arm  n,  is  drawn  towards  the  front  hy  the  engineer,  the  longer 
bar  is  moved  forward,  and  the  shorter  back ;  and  thereby  the  wheels  are  turned 
conformably  to  the  bend  of  the  road,  if  the  bend  is  to  the  left  hand  of  the  loco- 
motive course ;  and  by  a  contrary  movement  of  the  lever,  if  the  bend  is  to  the 
right,  they  are  turned  conformably  to  the  bend.  At  r  is  the  bellows-wheel, 
which  is  turned  by  a  band  from  one  of  the  set  of  rollers ;  by  this  means  the  air 
is  forced  into  the  furnace  at  s. 

The  construction  of  the  smoke-pipe  is  so  contrived,  that  there  shall  be  within, 
at  the  bottom  thereof,  a  recess  where  there  is  no  current,  but  into  which  the 
cinders  are  thrown  by  force  of  the  current;  there,  ceasing  to  be  impelled  by  thia 
force,  they  settle  by  their  own  gravity,  while  the  smoke  which  has  not  been 
impelled,  ascends  by  the  continued  force  of  the  draft  This  improvement  in 
the  construction  of  smoke-pines,  is  applicable  to  steam4)oats,  and  to  standing 
engines,  and  is  stated  to  be  of  great  value,  from  the  security  it  affords  against  fire. 
The  tank  is  connected  with  the  boiler  by  a  steam  tube,  and  a  water  tube,  so 
that  by  the  former,  the  pressure  of  steam  in  both  vessels  may  be  equalized, 
while  the  water  is  allowed  to  run  through  the  latter  into  the  boiler,  t  is  the 
fuel  house,  and  u  the  engineer's  station. 

Every  circumstance  relating  to  locomotion  on  railways  having  become  of 
importance,  nothing  escapes  investigation,  nor  attempts  at  amelioration. 
Amongst  the  many  apparently  trivial  matters  to  which  attention  is  necessaiy  to 
enable  a  locomotive  machine  to  work  well,  is  that  of  the  lubricating  substance, 
llie  sagacity  of  Mr.  Henry  Booth,  of  Liverpool,  has  led  him  to  effect  an  im- 
provement in  this  respect,  for  which  he  obtamed  a  patent  on  the  14th  of  April, 
1835 ;  which  he  has  denominated  *'  The  Patent  Axle  Grease,  and  Lubricating 
Fluid."  These,  according  to  the  specification,  are  chemical  compounds  of  oil, 
tallow,  or  other  grease,  and  water,  effected  by  means  6f  the  admixture  of  soda 
or  other  alkaline  substance,  in  such  proportions,  that  the  compounds  shall  not 
be  of  a  caustic  or  corrosive  nature,  when  applied  to  iron  or  steel,  but  of  an 
unctuous  greasy  quality,  easily  fusible  with  heat,  and  suitable  for  greasing  the 
axle-bearings  of  carriage  wheels,  or  the  axles,  spindles,  and  bearings  of  machi- 
nery in  general.  The  proportions  of  the  ingredients,  and  mode  of  compounding 
them,  are  stated  to  be  as  follow : — 

**  For  the  axletrees  of  carriage  wheels,  a  solution  of  the  common  washing 
soda  of  the  shops,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  pound  of  the  salt,  to  a  gallon  of 
pure  water ;  to  one  gallon  of  this  solution,  add  three  pounds  of  good  clean 
tallow,  and  six  pounds  of  palm  oil*  Or  instead  of  the  mixture  of  p«im  oil  and 
tallow,  add  ten  pounds  of  palm  oil,  or  eight  pounds  of  firm  tallow.  The  tallow 
and  palm  oil,  or  either  of  them,  and  the  solution  as  described,  must  be  heated 
togetlier,  in  some' convenient  vessel,  to  about  200°  or  210°  of  Fahr.  and  then 
the  whole  mass  must  be  well  stirred  or  mixed  together,  and  continually  agitated, 
until  the  composition  be  cooled  down  to  60°  or  70**  of  Fahr.  and  have  obtained 
the  consistency  of  butter,  in  which  state  it  is  ready  for  use. 

The  patent  lubricatinc;  fluid,  for  rubbing  the  parts  of  machinery  in  general, 
is  thus  made :  to  one  gallon  of  the  aforesaid  solution  of  soda  in  water,  add  of 
rape  oil,  one  gallon ;  and  of  tallow  or  palm  oil,  one  quarter  of  a  pound.  Heat 
them  together  to  about  210°  of  Fahr.,  and  then  let  the  fluid  composition  be  well 
stirred  fu>out,  and  agitated  without  intermission,  until  cooled  down  to  60°  or  70", 
when  it  will  be  of  the  consistence  of  cream.  If  it  be  desired  thicker,  a  little 
addition  of  tallow  or  palm  oil  renders  it  so. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  deflection  of  the  railway  bars,  by  heavy 
carriages  passing  over  them  on  the  Miuichester  and  other  lines  of  road,  absorbs 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  tractive  force  ;  besides  producing,  by  their 
vibratory  action,  an  earlier  destruction  of  the  stationary,  as  well  as  the  loco- 
motive mechanism.  To  provide  a  remedy  for  these  apparent  defects  of  the 
ordinary  system,  Mr.  John  Reynolds,  of  Neath,  has  proposed  to  give  to  the 
rails,  bars,  or  plates,  an  equal  support  in  every  part  of  their  length,  so  that  they 
shall  not  be  susceptible  of  depression  or  deflection;  and  tljis  he  proposes  to 
efiect  by  two  roetlrad%for  which  he  obtained  a  patent  onthe  5th  May,  1835.  The 
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fint  i*  bjr  cut-iron  boaren  laid  and  joined  end  to  end,  and  in  luch  maDner  at 
to  b«  iocapablB  of  vertical  or  lateral  muvemeni,  independently  o(  thoie  next 
adjoining  to  them.  The  rails,  bv*,  at  plate),  over  wkicli  the  carriage- wbeela  ara 
intended  (o  run,  may  be  eilber  caat  on  and  with  the  bearen,  or  ttiey  may  ba 
•eparate.  The  lecond  method  ii  by  bearere  formed  by  blocki  of  naturnl  or 
artificial  atone,  joined  end  to  end,  and  bedded  in  the  rondiray,  and  lecured  in 
■Qch  manner  together,  that  they  can  only  more  in  conceit.  A  great  variety  of 
fornu  of  raili,  founded  upon  the  baiia  of  construction  juat  mentioned,  have  been 
mode  by  Mr.  Reynoldi :  it  n ill  only  be  in  our  power  to  notice  here  two  or 
three  of  them.  Tlia  aunexed  figure  ahawa  a  vertical  section  of  one  of  the  most 
approved  forma,  in  which  the  batkuling  that  it  ia  imbedded  in,  shown  at  a  a,  it 
of  Ie«i  depth  than  the  bottom 
□f  the  atone  sleepers  gene- 
rally used,  and  of  considerably 
less  depth  than  the  bottom  of 
the  excavation  and  ballaslmg 
on  ths  London  and  Stiming- 
bam  railway 

The  form  of  the  bearing 
nul  for  the  carnage  wheela  la 
shown  at  b,  and  that  of  the 
hollow  support  and  lateral 
Inclioed  plates  at  e  e.  They  are  fastened  end  to  end  by  means  of  «  sntigs,"  or 
projecting  pieces  cast  to  tbem,  of  inch  form*  as  that,  when  placed  in  juxta- 
position, a  key  or  wedge  is  driven  into  an  aperture  formed  by  their  union, 
which  holds  them  Srmly  together.  The  blocks  of  natural  or  artincial  atone  are 
to  be  joined  by  the  various  modes  known  to  maaona,  and  the  iron  rail  above, 
whether  of  wrought  or  cut  iron,  are 
also  to  be  futened  by  means  too  well 
nnderatood  to  need  explanation.  The 
annexed  section  represents  another  cut 
of  the  numeroua  dGsigna  given  by  the 
palenlee:  w  represents  a  wroueht- 
iron  rail,  resting  (ipon  and  futened  to 
a  aill  of  timbn  t,  enclosed  between 
the  bearing  plates  g  g,  which,  together 
with  the  tin  d,  are  imbedded  in  the 


The  advantages  contemplated  by 
the  patentee  are — 1,  a  great  saving  in 
excavation  and  balluting ;  2,  a  saving 
of  the  cost  of  materials  and  laying 
down;  3,  in  maintenance  of  way  or 
the 


of  work;  4,  saving 
repairs  of  engine*.  Some  railt  on 
this  construction  are  laid  down  ex- 
perimentally on  iha  Liverpool  and 
Manchealer  line,  end  apparently  stand 
the  teat  very  satiifaclonly. 

Mr.  Thomas  Parkins,  of  Dudley,  hu  had  a  patent  for  a  similar  object  to  tne 
fiire^ing,  which  is  dated  the  3d  of  December,  1835.  It  conii.ts  in  forming 
continuous  sleeper*  of  vitriiied  earth  (burnt  clay),  which  the  patentee  atatei  are 
as  hard  and  durable  as  granite,  and  impervioua  to  the  weather.  The  following 
Fig.  1  give)  a  cross  section  of  Mr.  Parkms's  rsilway,  and  Fig.  2  a  aide  elevation 
of  a  portion  of  it.  The  vitrified  block*  or  iteepera  are  shown  tAa  aa;  each 
sleeper  is  13  inches  at  the  bue,  five  at  the  tup,  twelve  deep,  and  nine  long,  and 
locka  into  the  other,  thus  forming  a  continuous  mass  alon^  the  whole  line  of 
road.     The  joining  ia  effected  by  a  projecting  tongue  b,  which  fits  into  a  corre- 

rnding  recess  made  in  each  block.    A  groove  e  is  moulded  longitudinally  in 
top  of  the  sleepers,  into  which  the  rib  of  a  wooden  bearer  d  (lour  incha  at 
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tbe  bate,  four  deep,  two  wide  at  the  top,  and  twelve  feet  or  mora  long)  is  placed ; 
and  is  bedded  upon  patent  felt ;  on  this  wooden  bearer  it  fixed  an  iron  hare  e, 
for  the  wheels  of  the  carriages  to  ran  upon ;  this  bar  or  rail  being  alao  bedded 
upon  felt. 


Mr.  Parkinr  gives  the  preference  to  the  arrangement  described ;  but  he  pro-* 
poses,  in  certain  cases,  to  dispense  with  the  wooden  bearers  d  d,  and  to  place  iron 
rails  of  the  ordinary  kind  at  once  into  the  groove  c. 

A  variety  of  novel  combinaUons  of  mechanism  for  steam  carriages  were  patented 
on  the  6th  Dec.  1835,  by  Mr.  W.  Carpmael,  of  Crawford-street,  as  the  agent  of  m 
French  gentleman.  In  the  space  which  we  can  devote  to  notice  it,  it  would  be 
quite  impracticable  to  convey  an  intelligible  idea  of  the  numerous  ingenious  con- 
trivances the  specification  sets  forth ;  we  shall,  therefore,  merely  state,  that  the 
boiler  consists  of  two  parallel  rows  of  large  vertical  tnbes  for  the  water,  so 
placed  in  a  onadrangular  case,  as  to  divide  it  into  three  compartments,  the 
middle  one  of  which  is  the  largest  In  this  middle  chamber  is  put  the  fbel, 
coals ;  anid  in  the  two  small  chambers  in  the  other  sides  of  the  two  rowa  of 
tubes,  is  put  another  kind  of  fuel,  coke.  The  combustion  of  the  coals  is  excited 
by  a  fan-wheel,  placed  under  the  grating  of  the  coal  chamber,  and  the  smoke 
aad  other  inflammable  matter  tlMt  escapee  from  thia  flre-place  ie  oonducted 
between  the  tubes  and  over  the  coke  fires,  by  which  arrangement  the  smoke 
and  carbonaceous  matters  will,  it  is  fairly  presumed,  be  mflamed,  and  the 
caloric  thus  extricated  be  beneficially  employed  in  the  generation  of  stean.  The 
steam  chambers,  consisting  of  capacious  horizontal  tubes,  close  up  the  tops  ef 
each  of  the  furnaces ;  and  the  steam  is  conducted  through  regulating  valves  and 
pipes  to  the  engines  situated  in  the  bed  of  the  earriase  frame.  Many  of  the 
suDordinate  contrivances  exhibit  considerable  mechanical  talent,  and  afibra  pretty 
strong  evidence  that  our  Gallic  friends  will  soon  run  a  race  with  us  by  steam. 

Mr.  John  Blvth,  a  young  engineer  of  excellent  abilltiee,  residing  at  Lime- 
house,  obtained  a  patent  on  the  31st  of  December,  1835,  for  "an  inprored 
method  of  retarding  the  progress  of  carriages  in  certain  cases,"  wnich  is 
extremely  simple  and  effectual.  It  consists  of  a  friction  wheel,  ^xid  on  to  the 
inner  side  of  toe  nave  of  the  runninfir  wheel  (or  wheels) ;  around  thb  is  biought 
a  friction  band,  and  hence  it  is  conducted  and  made  fSut  to  the  carriage  hady 
in  such  manner  that  when  descending  a  hill  or  inclined  plane,  the  carriage  body 
slides  forward  and  draws  the  friction  band  against  the  friction  wheM.  The 
natural  force  of  gravity  is  thus  admirably  employed  to  counteract  its  incon- 
veniences **'in  certain  cases ;"  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  force  of  retard*- 
tion  will  be  exactly  as  it  is  required ;  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  inclination  of 
theplane  on  whicn  the  carriage  is  descending. 

1%  obviate  that  lateral  and  serpentine  motion  of  railway  carriages,  arising 
from  the  ordinary  construction  of  the  "  buifinff  apparatus,"  we  have  already,  a 
few  pages  back,  described  the  invention  of  Mr.  Bergin.  Another  inyention« 
designed  to  effect  the  same  object,  has  been  recently  introduced  by  the  intelli* 
gent  Mr.  Henry  Booth,  of  Liverpool,  for  which  that  gentleman  obtained  letten 
patent  dated  tlie  23d  of  January.  1836. 
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The  foUowiDg  eng^avinff,  /%f.  1,  shows  the  mode  in  which  railway  carriages 
have  osually  been  attached  to  each  other  by  a  simple  chain,  the  buflfers  of  one 


Fig.  I. 


carriage  not  coming  in  contact  with  those  of  another,  bat  each  carriage  being 
allowed,  when  moring  onwards,  a  lateral  oscillating  motion.  I^.  2  and  S, 
sliow  Mr.  Booth's  method  of  connecting  them ;  a  is  the  connecting  chain 
attached  to  the  draw-bar  of  each  carriage,  and  consists  of  a  doable  workmg 
screw  (working  within  two  long  links  or  shackles),  the  socketo  of  which  are 
spfarally  threaded  to  receive  the  screw  bolts,  which  are  fastened  together  by  a 
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pin  and  cotter,  so  that  by  turning  the  arm  or  lever '.Z  of  the  said  screws,  the 
connecting  apparatus  is  lengthened  or  shortened  at  pleasure,  to  the  extent  of 
the  long  knks  or  shackles  above  alluded  to,  in  which  they  work.  This  screw- 
chain  oemit  placed  on  the  hooks,  or  turned  up  ends  of  the  carriage  draw-bars 
d,  the  buffers  b  of  each  adjoining  carriage  being  first  brought  dose,  or  nearly 
cImc  together,  the  lever  Z  is  turned  round  a  few  times  till  tne  draw-bars  d  are 
drawn  an  inch  or  two  beyond  their  shoulders,  on  the  face  of  the  carriage  frame 
r,  stretching  the  draw-sprinn,  to  which  the  draw  bars  are  attached,  to  the  extent 
cf  a  fourth 'or  fifUi  part  of  their  elasticity ;  and  by  that  degree  of  force  attaching 
the  bufiers  of  the  adjoining  carriages  together,  and  giving  by  this  means,  Mr. 
Booth  states,  *'  to  a  train  of  carriages,  a  combined  steadiness  and  smoothness  of 
motion  at  rapid  speeds,  which  they  have  not  when  the  buffers  of  each  carriage 
are  separate  from  those  of  the  adjoining  carriage."  w  is  a  weight  to  keep  the 
lever  m  a  vertical  position,  and  prevent  the  unscrewing  of  the  chain  when  in 
action.  The  patentee  does  not  claim  under  this  patent  the  parts  described, 
separately  considered ;  but  he  claims  their  combination  and  joint  action,  and 
**  the  eonseouent  close  but  elastic  attachment  of  the  carria^  to  each  other, 
which  constitutes  my  improvement  applicable  to  railway  carriages." 
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The  latne  patent  includes  a  very  pretty  and  useful  contrivance  of  thia  original- 
minded  inventor,  which  is  thus  described  by  him : — '*  And  my  improvement 
applicable  to  the  locomotive  engines  i^'hicli  draw  the  railway  carnages,  I  dei^are 
to  be  a  new  mode  of  checking  the  speed  of  the  engine,  or  stopping  it  altogether, 
which  is  effected  bv  introducing  a  throttle  valve,  slide,  or  damper,  into  the 
exhaustine  ateam  pipe  of  the  engine,  commonly  called  the  blast  pipe,  which  is 
usually  placed  in  tne  chimnty  in  front  of  the  engine,  and  which  throttle 
valve  may  be  most  conveniently  introduced  when  the  two  exhausting  pipes  are 
united  into  one  below  the  place  where  the  pipe  is  contracted  in  area  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  a  blast  to  the  furnace.  From  the  throttle  valve  must 
proceed  a  rod  or  long  handle  extending  through  the  chimney  to  the  back  part 
of  the  boiler,  so  as  to  lie  within  convenient  reach  of  the  engine-man,  who,  by 
moving  the  said  handle,  can  close  the  slide  or  throttle  valve,  either  partially,  or 
altogether,  as  may  be  required.  And  the  throttle  valve  need  not  be  altogether 
steam-tight,  but  should  be  made  to  work  freely  in  its  place.  The  engine-man, 
when  be  wishes  to  stop  or  slacken  the  speed  of  the  engine,  doses  or  contraeta 
his  throttle  valve  without  shutting  off  the  steam  in  its  passage  from  the  boiler 
to  the  engine.  The  pistons,  by  that  means,  are  speedily,  but  not  suddenly  or 
violently  checked,  and  the  driving  wheels  of  the  engine  no  longer  revolving,  or 
revolving  very  slowly,  the  engine  is  soon  brought  to  a  stand.  Now  I  do  not 
claim,  as  new,  any  particular  kind  of  throttle  valve,  which  may  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  engineer,  provided  it  be  so  constructed  that,  when  open,  the 
steam  may  be  not  contracted,  but  may  allow  the  steam  to  escape  freely,  as  if  no 
valve  or  damper  were  introduced.  But  I  claim  the  introductioi)  of  a  throttle 
valve  or  damper  into  the-  exhausting  steam-pipe  of  a  locomotive  engine,  by 
closing  or  contracting  which,  the  engtne-man  can  check  or  stop  his  engines  at 
pleasure." 

Mr.  Massey,  a  watchmaker  of  Liverj>ool,  took  out  a  patent  on  the  23d  April, 
1836,  for  improvements  in  railway  carriages,  which  merely  consists  in  dividing 
the  usual  Quadrangular  framing  of  the  carriage,  across  we  middle,  into  two 
parts,  making  two  smaller  complete  frames,  and  connecting  the  ends  of  these 
midway  by  a  stout  bolt,  with  a  cotter-key,  and  washers,  so  as  to  enable  the  frame 
of  the  carriages  to  yield  to  the  inequalities  of  level  in  the  road,  and  not  lift  the 
wheels  firom  their  bearing  on  the  rails. 

Tunnels. — ^The  adoption  of  tunnels  in  lines  of  railway  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  discussion;  for  the  most  part  apparently  arising  from  individuals 
who  are  interested  in  the  execution  of  certain  lines  of  railway,  in  which  tun- 
nels are  excluded.  Many  timid  and  ignorant  persons  have  thus  been  frightened 
into  the  apprehension  of  suffocation  from  the  noxious  state  of  the  air,  caused 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  fuel  in  the  locomotive  engines.  In  order  to  show 
to  what  extent  the  air  in  a  tunnel  is  thus  contaminated,  Mr.  Gibbs,  in  his  report 
already  alluded  to,  observes :  "  Let  us  suppose  a  tunnel  one  mile  in  length,  to  be 
traversed  by  a  locomotive  engine  and  its  train,  of  a  sross  weight  of  100  tons. 
The  experience  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rauway  has  shown  that  the 
average  consumption  of  coke  is  considerably  less  than  half  a  pound  per  ion  for 
each  mile  it  is  carried  on  a  railway;  but  taking  the  consumption  at  half  a 
pound,  the  whole  weight  of  100  tons  will  require  the  consumption  of  50  lbs.  of 
coke.  It  may  be  calculated  that  every  ten  pounds  of  coke  will  evaporate  a 
cubic  foot  of  water;  so  that  the  whole  50 Ids.  will  convert  into  steam  five 
cubic  feet  of  water  in  the  distance  of  one  mile.  Now,  to  convert  into  stesin  one 
cubic  foot  of  water,  requires  1950,  or  say  2000  cubic  feet  of  air;  then  five  feet 
of  water  will  of  course  require  10,000  feet,  and  tliis  will  be  the  whole  amount 
of  contaminated  air  in  one  mile  of  tunnel.  To  determine  the  proportion  of  such  an 
amoimt  of  foul  air,  and  the  whole  of  the  air  contained  in  the  tunnel,  we  may  take, 
for  example,  a  moderate  sized  tunnel,  30  feet  high,  having  an  area  of  800  square 
feet.  One  mile  in  length  of  such  a  timnel,  will  contain  4,224,000  cubic  feet ;  hence 
the  contaminated  air  will  bear  to  the  whole  quantity  in  the  tunnel,  the  ratio  of 
10,000  to -1,224,000,  oritwill  be  as  I  to  422.  It  will  scarcely  after  this,  appear  any 
valid  objection  to  tunnels,  to  assert  that  an  injurious  effect  must  result  from  tlie 
eontaminated  air,  when  we  find  that  the  quantity  of  this  description  of  air 
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produced  by  the  puang  of  the  whole  tnin  will  be  no  more  than  ^  put  of  (ha 
whole  quuitit;  in  the  tunnel."  On  the  preeeding  pag«  ii  reprcMnted  •  knei- 
tudiiul  Mction  of  >  tonnel,  (nippoeed  to  be  cut  through  marl,  ihale,  or  cUy 
■tnta,)  (bowing  the  proportion  which  ui  engine  with  id  tender  and  train  of 
carriasea  bean  to  the  die  of  a  tunnel.  A  tranarene  lection  of  the  tuna 
tunnel  ia  given  in  the  nibjoined  figure;  in  whioh  the  irregular  diagonal 
linea  are  intended  to  t«preHnl  the  form  of  the  itrata  in  marl,  ihale,  or 
plaatic  clav.  In  making  tunnel*  tbraagh 
ttr&ta  of  thii  nature,  it  ii  an  important 
eonnderation  that  no  nuingi  will  eo- 
CTMch;  on  the  other  tiand^  inverted 
archea  become  nectnary,  u  shown  in 
the  figure. 

In  the  formation  of  tunneli  through 
chalk  rock*,  the  eipenu  ii  leai  than 
through  an  J  other  material ;  the  eiceUent 
■tone   of  which   it  ii  uiuall;  ' 

renden  artdfidal  idde  wqlli  un 
while  the  material  will,  in  wime  cawa, 
exceed  the  cost  of  ezcavatioD.  "  Ai  to 
the  expediency  of  adopting  tunneli  at 
all,"  Mr.  Gibbi  obMlrvei,  "'it  ii  certain 
that  thii  ought  not  to  be  admitted  until 
after  much  conndmitiiin  and  investiga- 
tion, with  a  view  if  poisihie  to  avoid 
them ;  yet  when,  by  the  introduction  of 
a  tunnel  a  pomtive  good  might  be  eSected, 
tuch   as   a  shortening  of  the  line,  the 

meani  of  penetrating  a  difficult  lummit,  or  of  reaching  a  country  which  might 
otherwite  be  shut  out  from  the  advantages  offered  by  the  railway,  it  might  pos- 
sibly be  ^reat  injustice,  alike  to  the  shveholden  in  the  undertaking,  and  (he 
furroundmg  district,  to  adhere  too  rigidly  to  the  determination  of  excluding 
tunnels." 


"Hie  BUgraving  on  llie  preceding  p>Ke  repreienti  a  view  of  the  Dubliu  und 
Kingttovn  Railwsj,  bi  leen  from  tbe  Blacx  Rock 

lie  lubjoinedengraTingiiaiiolherTiewof  the  ume  railwajr,  pwung  through 
Lord  CLonclairy's  eitatc,  and  looking  toward*  Kingitown. 


GTodienli. — Thf  most  importftnt  cousiderntion  in  llie  conslniotion  of  railways- 
ii  the  airangeinent  of  the  grsdieuCi.  To  etfei-t  this  arrangement,  twu  distinct 
and  o)ipoai(«  ayatema  present  thcmaelvea,  eacli  having  its  adrocotca  ready  nitli 
arguments  in  support  of  their  particular  theory.  In  the  one  lystem,  the  rises 
and  falls  are  diatnbuted  over  the  whole  length  of  the  line,  in  planes  of  gradual 
inclinatian ;  trUle  the  other  proceeds  on  the  principle  of  concentrating  the 
acclivities  in  a  few  points,  and  thus  gaining  the  lumnuts  at  once,  by  short  and 
■teep  inclined  planea,  at  tlie  same  time  obtaining  levels  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  line.  To  decide  which  of  these  systems  is  the  most  juudous,  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  principle*  connected  with  the  laws  of  retardation  become* 

tn  Mr.  Gibbs's  Brport  upon  the  tneral  propoird  Lintt  for  Vit  Brinhton 
Jtat/vay,  this  subject  has  been  examined  and  iUustrnted  with  great  simplicity 
and  abili^  ;  to  this  Beporl  we  therefore  with  pleaiure  refer  our  readers, 
eonttnting  ourselves  with  giving  the  results  of  his  investigations ;  which  are 
these:— 

First,  That  on  a  series  of  railway  inclinations,  the  power  required  to  transport 
a  weight  Irom  one  given  point  to  another,  is  precisely  the  same  whatever  incli- 
nations are  adopted,  provided  none  of  these  inclinations  exceed  21  feet  in  a  mile, 
which  is  the  limiting  slope  of  a  plane,  on  which  the  force  of  gravity  becomea 
equal  to,  and  consequently  capable  of  balancing  ;  or  by  any  increase,  of 
overcoming  the  retarding  force  of  iriction. 

Second,  On  any  serie*  of  inclinations,  the  power  required  to  transport  a 
weight  both  ways,  i«  exactly  equal  to  the  power  required  to  convey  the  goods 
on  a  level  plane.     Thi*  mtut  be  dear  if  we  ctHisider  that  a  certain  amount  of 
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power  must  be  expended  in  order  to  overcome  tlte  gravity  in  ascending,  in 
addition  to  the  power  employed  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  friction ;  and 
also  in  descending  it  is  evident  that  a  less  quantity  of  power  is  necessary  than 
that  required  to  overcome  the  friction.  Now  the  increased  power  in  the  one 
case  is  exactly  equal  to  the  decreased  power  in  the  other  case;  the  gross 
amount,  takiiig  the  two  together,  being  equal  to  that  reqmred  to  overcome  fric- 
tion ;  this,  of  course,  is  equal  to  the  power  required  on  a  level ;  and  hence  the 
conclusion,  that  whatever  be  the  inclinations  of  a  railway!  provided  none  of 
these  inclinations  exceed  21  feet  in  a  mile,  the  same  power  will  work  the 
railway  both  waysj  as  would  be  required  to  work  the  same  distance  on  a  level 
railway. 

StatUtict  of  Railways,— The  Liverpool  and  Man;*li«»>fer  railway  was  mainly 
designed  for  the  transport  of  goods  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  miles  per  hour, 
but  it  was  found  that  treble  the  required  speed  was  easily  attainable  by  the 
improvements  that  were  made  in  the  tnginet;  it  became,  in  consequence,  a 
more  important  object  to  carry  passengers,  and  tlie  result  has  been  a  <:on- 
tinually  mcreasing  amount  in  their  number.  The  ingenious  Dr.  Lardner  has 
been  at  some  pains  to  discover  a  statistical  law,  by  which  the  increase  of  inter- 
communication is  governed.  The  Doctor  has  made  some  very  interesting 
statements  on  this  subject,  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  compress  into  a  small 
compass. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  railway, 
the  number  of  passengers  making  one  trip  was  400  per  day ;  immediately 
afterwards  it  rose  to  1200  daily.  Since  that  period  the  number  has  regularly 
increased,  and  it  now  amounts  to  1500,  which  is  a  further  increase  of  one  in 
four.  Previous  to  the  railway  there  were  twenty-six  stage  coaches  daily 
running  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool ;  now  there  is  but  one.  The  time 
of  the  journey  by  the  fastest  coaches  on  the  road  was  three  hours ;  by  the  rail* 
it  is  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes.  The  rate  of  the  fares  is  similarly  reduced. 
This  diminution  of  both  the  time  and  expense  of  travelling  has  increased 
the  passengers  fourfold.  Between  Newcastle  and  the  village  of  Hexham,  the 
effect  of  the  railway  there  has  been  to  increase  the  number  of  passengers  from 
1700  to  7080 ;  which  is  also  a  fourfold  increase.  Between  Dublin  and  Kingstown 
Che  increase  has  been  from  800  daily,  to  an  average  of  3^00 ;  also  a  fourfold 
increase.  Having  given  these  examples  to  prove  the  ratio  of  increase,  the 
learned  Doctor  snows  that  this  increase  was  owing  more  to  the  saving  of  time 
than  of  money,  by  reference  to  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  railway,  where  the 
price  was  actually  raised  higher  than  by  the  ordinary  vehicles. 

The  engraving  of  the  Greenwich  railway  on  paee  583  represents  a  perspective 
view  of  this  splendid  work  as  seen  from  an  elevated  position,  and  lookmg  towarda 
London,  with  the  river  Thames  on  the  right  This  railway,  as  most  of  our  readers 
know,  is  a  continued  viaduct,  built  upon  arches  twenty-two  feet  high,  and  ex- 
tending in  nearly  a  straight  line  from  London  Bridge  to  Greenwich,  thus  reducing 
the  distance  by  the  road  of  five  miles  to  three  and  three  quarters ;  and  reducing 
the  usual  time  of  transit  from  fifty  minutes  to  seven.  The  entire  structure 
reflects  great  credit  upon  the  engineer.  Colonel  Landman  n,  and  it  will  doubtless 

?rove  a  ereat  benefit  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  important  places  it  connects, 
'he  whole  line  from  Ijondon  Bridge  to  Deptford,  (supportea  upon  upwards  of 
800  ma^ificent  arches,)  was  opened  to  the  public  on  the  14th  of  December, 
1 836,  with  the  usual  pomp,  ceremony^  and  music,  that  are  customary  on  such 
important  events ;  the  interest  of  the  scene  being  increased  by  the  attendance 
of  tlie  Lord  Mayor  in  state,  accompanied  by  the  sherifis,  city  officers,  and 
numerous  persons  of  distinction. 

In  our  endeavour  to  fulfil  the  undertaking  which  we  announced  at  page  373,  we 
have  already,  according  to  our  publisher's  report,  far  exceeded  the  prescribed 
limits  of  the  work.  So  very  numerous  are  the  inventions  on  this  subject,  so  varied 
are  they  in  their  modifications^  and  so  elaborate  in  theit  details,  that  we  have 
found  much  difficulty  in  compressing  them  within  their  present  space;  and  in  so 
doing  we  regret  the  necessity  which  has  compelled  us  to  clip  many  of  their  fair 
proportions.     Nevertheless,  some  few  of  a  very  recent  date  remain  uniiuticed. 
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These  ««  hope  to  be  able  to  place  before  die  public,  together  with  wtina  importiut 
mttter  lekbre  to  the  dieory  of  the  eutgect,  u  well  u  the  actual  practice  of  our 
railway  cngineen,  which  we  are  reluct«iit]^  obliged  here  to  exclude.  We  had 
aUo  in  preparation  fbi  the  engrarer  a  eenea  of  viewi,  with  plana,  elerationi, 
and  eectioni  of  «evenl  of  the  great  worka  now  rapidly  progreeung  in  the 
variooa  pait*  of  the  kingdom;  also  Mine  beuutilUI  deeigna  for  bridgea,  tnnneli, 
and  other  railvav  worka,  which  latter  were  kindly  ftimiibed  lu  hf  that 
eminent  artiat  and  engineer,  Mr.  Jonea,  of  No.  7,  SL  Martin'e-place,  Qiaii^ 
Croaa.  Thii  gentleman  baa  lately  propOied  the  employment  of  a  apacioui  caniaKe, 
to  accompany  the  traiia,  fitted  up  with  all  the  conTcniencei  of  a  steam-boat,  for 
the  accommodation  of  die  infinn  or  sick.- 

lu  compiling  tbii  article,  the  Editor  baa  been  iitdsUed  to  the  worka  of 
Meun.  Wood,TredgoId,  Pabner,  Walker,  Stepbenion  H'Tteill,  Booth,  Has- 
trick,  Scott,  Lardaer,  and  Gordon ;  to  the  Btperlorf  of  ArU,  the  Jounal  of 
PaUat  Invtnlkmt,  the  MeAana'  iiagamt,  the  London  Jotmtai  of  ArU,  and 
the  Tratuactioia  of  various  Scientific  Inithutiona.  If,  in  wme  instances,  he 
haa  omitted  lo  acknowledge  his  authority,  it  u  attributable  to  the  difficulty  of 
filing  the  original  author.  The  greater  part  of  the  aubject*  are,  however, 
derived  from  the  Editor'*  own  rMOurcei,  collected  in  his  profeaaional  afoca- 
tiona  of  reporting  upon  new  inventions,  and  of  procuring  letters  patent  for  ' 
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RATIO.  59S 

.  RAISINS.  Grapes,  prepared  by  suffering  them  to  remain  on  the  Tiae  till 
they  areperfcctly  ripe,  and  then  drying  them  in  the  sun,  or  by  the  heat  of  an 
oven.  Tiie  difference  between  raisms  dried  in  the  sun,  and  those  in  ovens,  is 
very  obvious ;  the  former  are  sweet  and  pleasant,  but  the  latter  have  a  latent 
acidity  with  the  sweetness,  that  rendera  them  much  less  agreeiAle.  Those 
raisins  that  are  packed  in  jars,  are  dried  in  the  sun. 

RAKE.  A  tool  used  in  horticulture,  containing  a  series  of  iron  teeth  or 
prongs,  affixed  at  right  angles,  to  the  end  of  a  long  handle,  by  which  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  is  smoothed,  or  combed  as  it  were ;  or,  it  is  sometimes  used 
for  raking  together  weeds,  stubble,  stones,  &c.  The  harrow  used  in  agriculture 
nukj  be  reganied  as  a  rake  on  a  large  scale. 

RAM.    A  machine  for  raising  water.     See  Hydraulic  Machines. 

RAM,  Battering.     See  Batteeing  Ram. 

RANCIDITY.  That  sensible  change  which  first  takes  place  in  oils,  when 
exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air ;  supposed  by  chemists  to  be  analogous  to  the 
oxidation  of  metals.  For  it  appears  tnat  the  processes  employed  to  counteract 
rancidity,  depend  upon  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  the  extractive  principle, 
with  which  tne  oily  principle  is  naturally  combined. 

RAREFACTION.  The  act  whereby  a  body  is  brought  to  occupy  more 
space,  or  expand  into  a  larger  bulk,  without  the  apparent  accession  of  any  new 
matter.  This  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  effect  of  heat,  or  the  matter  of 
caloric,  repelling  the  particles  of  the  body  rarefied  farther  from  the  centre  of 
agSTegattun. 

RASP.  A  species  of  file,  on  which  the  cutting  prominences  are  distinct,  being 
raised  by  puncoing  with  a  point,  instead  of  cutting  with  a  chisel. 

RATAFIA.  An  alcoholic  liquor  prepared  from  the  kernels  of  various  kinds 
of  fruits.  Ratafia  of  cherries  is  prepared  by  bruising  the  cherries,  and  placing 
them  in  a  vessel  which  has  contained  brandy  for  a  considerable  time,  then 
adding  to  them  the  kernels  of  cherries  with  strawberries,  sugar,  cinnamon, 
white  pepper,  nutmeg,  cloves,  and  to  twenty  pounds  of  cherries,  ten  quarts  of 
brandy.  The  vessel  is  left  open  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  then  stopped  eloselv  for 
•two  months  before  it  is  tapped.  There  are  two  modes  of  prepanng  ratana  of 
apricots.  The  first,  and  most  usual  method,  is  by  boiling  the  apricot  in  white 
wine,  adding  to  the  liquor  an  equal  quantity  of  brandy,  with  sugar,  cinnamon, 
mace,  and  uie  kernels  of  apricots ;  infusing  the  whole  for  eight  or  ten  davs ; 
then  straining  the  liquor,  and  putting  it  up  for  use.  The  other  mode  is  by  innis- 
ing  the  apricots,  cut  in  pieces,  for  eight  and  forty  hours,  passing  it  through  a 
straining  oag,  and  then  putting  in  the  usual  ingredients. 

RATAN.  A  kind  or  cane  much  employed  in  the  useful  arts.  They  grow 
in  profusion  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  in  parts  of  Asia  and  the  neighbouring 
islands.  All  the  species  are  verv  useful,  and  are  applied  to  various  purposes ; 
the  fruit  and  young  stems  of  all  furnish  nutriment,  and  a  drink  is  obtained 
from  the  liquid,  which  flows  from  wounds  made  in  the  plant.  One  species  is 
even  cultivated  for  its  fruit,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  covered 
with  scales.  Certain  species  furnish  cables,  cords,  and  withes,  of  exceeding 
strength ;  others  are  split  into  strips  for  making  the  seats  and  backs  of  chairs, 
.baskets,  and  other  light  and  elegant  articles  of  furniture ;  those  which  are  larger 
and  firmer,  and  whose  joints  are  more  distant,  afford  elegant  walking-sticks ;  in 
short,  the  economical  purposes  to  which  the  various  species  of  ratans  are  applied, 
are  very  numerous,  even  in  northern  climates.  A  trade  in  ratans,  to  consider- 
able extent,  is  carried  on  from  several  of  the  East  India  islands  to  China,  which 
is  the  principal  market  for  them. 

RATCH.  A  bar  containing  angular  teeth,  into  which  a  pall  dropsy  to  pre- 
vent machines  from  running  back. 

RATCHET-WHEEL.  A  circular  ratch,  or  wheel,  having  limilar  teeth  to 
the  foregoing,  and  employed  for  a  similar  purpose. 

RATIO.  The  relation  which  one  quantity  bears  to  another,  to  respect  of 
magnitude  or  quantity ;  the  comparison  being  made  by  considering  how  ofWn 
one  of  the  quantities  contains,  or  is  contained  m,  the  other.  Thus  if  12  be  com- 
pared with  3,  we  observe  that  it  has  a  certain  relative  magnitude  with  respect 
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tc  3 ;  It  18  four  times  as  great,  or  contains  three  four  times.  But  in  companug 
it  with  6|  we  discover  that  it  has  a  different  relative  magnitude  with  respect  to 
6,  for  it  contains  6  but  twice. 

RAY.  A  line  of  light,  proceeding  from  a  radiant  point,  through  a  translu- 
cent medium. 

RAZOR.    A  keen  edged  instrument  used  for  shaving. 

REACTION.  The  action  by  which  a  body  acted  upon  returns  the  action  by 
a  reciprocal  one  upon  the  agent. 

REALGAR.  The  native  sulphuret  of  arsenic 

RECEIVER.  Receivers  are  chemical  vessels,  adapted  to  the  necks  ot 
beaks  of  retorts,  alembics,  and  other  vessels,  to  receive  the  products  of  distilla** 
tions,  &c. 

RECTIFICATION.  A  repetition  of  the  process  of  distillation,  by  which 
the  product  is  purified,  or  freed  from  certain  contaminating  qualities. 

REED.  That  part  of  a  loom  resembling  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  between  which 
the  threads  of  the  warp  are  separated. 

REELS.  Rotatory  cylinders,  or  frames,  on  which  lines,  threads,  &c.  are 
wound. 

REEMING.  The  opening  of  the  seams  between  the  planks  of  vessels,  by 
caulkine  irons,  for  the  purpose  of  caulking  or  re>caulking  them  with  oakum. 

REFINING,  in  general,  is  the  art  of  purifying  any  thing;  but  the  term  is 
commonly  understood  to  apply  to  the  purification  of  metals,  particularly  gold 
and  silver,  from  the  allovs  with  which  they  may  be  mixed.  As  gold  and  silver 
alone  can  resist  the  combmed  action  of  air  and  nre,  there  is  a  possibility  of  puri- 
fying gold  and  silver  from  all  alloy  of  the  other  metals  merely  by  the  action  of  firft 
and  air,  only  keeping  them  fused  till  all  the  alloy  be  destroyed;  but  tliis  purifi- 
cation would  be  very  tedious  and  expensive,  from  the  great  consumption  of  fuel. 
Silver  alloyed  with  copper  has  been  exposed  above  sixty  hours  to  a  class-house 
fire,  without  being  perfectly  refined  :  the  reason  is,  that  when  a  smul  quantity 
only  of  other  metals  remains  united  with  gold  and  silver,  it  is  protected  from 
the  action  of  the  air,  which  is  necessary  for  its  combustion.  This  refining  of 
gold  and  silver  merely  by  the  action  of  fire,  which  was  the  only  meuod 
anciently  known,  was  very  tedious,  difiicult,  imperfect,  and  expensive ;  but  a 
much  shorter  and  more  advantageous  method  has  been  long  practised.  This 
consists  in  adding  to  the  alloyed  gold  and  silver,  a  certain  quantity  of  lead,  and 
in  exposing  this  mixture  to  the  action  of  fire.  The  vessel  in  which  tlie  refining 
IS  peiformed,  is  hoUow,  but  shallow,  that  the  matter  which  it  contains  may  pre- 
sent to  the  air  the  greatest  surface  possible.  This  form  resembles  a  cup,  and 
hence  it  is  called  a  cupel.  The  surtace  ought  to  be  vaulted,  that  the  heat  may 
be  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  metal  during  the  whole  time  of  the  operation. 
Upon  this  surface,  a  dark-coloured  crust  or  pellicle  is  always  forming;  but  when 
all  the  other  roetais  are  dissipated,  the  surrace  of  the  gold  and  silver  is  seen 
clear  and  brilliant;  which  indicates  that  the  metal  is  free  from  alloy. 

REFLECTION,  in  Mechanics,  is  the  return  or  regressive  motion  of  a  move- 
able body,  arising  from  the  reaction  of  another  body  on  which  it  impinges.  The 
reflection  of  bodies  after  impact,  is  attributable  to  their  c»«sticity ;  and  the  more 
perfectly  they  possess  this  property,  the  greater  will  be  their  reflection,  all  other 
circumstances  being  the  same.  In  case  of  perfect  elasticity,  they  would  be  re- 
flected back  again  with  the  same  velocity,  and  at  an  equal  angle  with  which  they 
met  the  plane ;  that  is,  the  angle  of  incidence  would  oe  equal  to  the  angle  oif 
reflection,  and  the  velocitv,  both  before  and  after  impact,  would  be  the  same  at 
equal  distances  from  the  body  on  which  they  impinge. 

REFRACTION,  w  Mechama,  is  the  deviation  of  a  body  in  motion  from  its 
original  course,  arisine  from  the  different  densities  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
mc^um  through  which  it  nasses.  Or,  it  is  that  change  of  determination  which 
a  moving  body  undergoes  m  passing  out  of  one  medium  into  another  of  a  differ- 
ent density. 

REFRIGERATORY,  m  Chemutty  and  Dittiliation,  is  a  vessel  for  cooling 
liquids,  or  condensing  vapour  into  liquids,  by  the  application  of  cold  water. 
The  common  worm-tub  is  a  specimen;    but  refrigeratories  are  of  numerous 
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other  ibrms,  and  may  of  course  be  varied  infinitely,  to  suit  the  peculiar  objects 
for  wbich  they  are  designed,  or  tbe  means  at  command  for  constructing  t£em. 
See  Distillation,  Alcohol,  and  Condenser. 

REGISTElt.  An  aperture  or  valve  placed  in  a  chimney,  stove,  or  furnace, 
furnished  with  a  turning  or  sliding  door,  for  regulating  the  quantity  of  air  to  be 
admitted  to  the  fire,  or  to  open  and  shut  the  communication  with  the  chimney 
at  pleasure. 

KEGULUS.  a  term  that  was  given  by  chemists  to  metallic  matters  when 
separated  from  their  ores  by  fusion.  It  has  since  been  applied  to  the  metal 
extracted  from  the  ores  of  the  semi-motals,  which  formerly  bore  the  name  that 
is  now  given  to  the  semi-metals  themselves :  thus  we  have  regulus  of  antimony, 
regulus  of  arsenic,  Sec. 

RELIEVO,  or  Relief,  are  terms  applied  to  that  mode  of  working  in  sculp- 
ture by  which  figures  are  made  to  project  from  the  ground  or  body  on  which 
they  are  formed,  and  to  which  they  remain  attached.  The  same  term  is  used, 
whether  the  figure  is  cut  with  the  chisel,  modelled  in  clay,  or  cut  in  metal  or 
other  substance.  There  are  three  kinds  of  relievo : — First,  alto-relievo,  (or  high 
relief,)  when  the  figures  are  so  prominent  from  the  ground,  tliat  merely  a  small 
part  of  them  remains  attached  to  it.  Mezzo-relievo,  (or  half  relief,)  when  one 
half  of  the  figure  rises  from  the  ground,  in  such  manner  that  the  figure  seems 
divided  by  it.  Basso-relievo,  (or  low  relief,)  when  the  work  is  raised  but  little 
from  the  ground,  as  in  medals,  and  generally  in  friezes,  and  other  ornamented 
parts  of  buildines.  Low-relief,  or  bas-jelief,  is  the  comprehensive  term  by 
which  all  works  m  relievo  are  usually  indiscriminately  denominated. 

RENNET.  The  coagulum  prepared  from  the  stomach  of  a  calf,  employed 
in  making  cheese, 

REPULSION,  tn  Phynes^  that  property  in  bodies,  whereby  if  they  are  placed 
just  beyond  the  sphere  of  each  other's  attraction  of  cohesion,  they  materially  recede 
and  fly  off.  Thus,  if  any  oily  substance  lighter  than  water  be  placed  upon  its 
surface,  or  if  a  piece  of  iron  be  laid  over  mercury,  the  surface  of  the  fluid  will 
be  depressed  about  the  body  which  is  laid  on  it.  This  depression  is  manifestly 
occasioned  by  a  repelling  power  in  the  bodies,  which  prevents  the  approach  of 
the  fluid  towards  them,  out  it  is  possible  in  some  cases  to  press  or  force  the 
propelling  bodies  into  the  sphere  of  each  other's  attraction  ;  and  then  tliey  will 
mutually  tend  towards  each  other,  as  when  we  mix  oil  and  water  till  they  are 
incorporated. 

RESIN.  A  solid  inflammable  substance  of  a  vegetable  origin,  and  soluble 
in  alcohol ;  it  resembles  euro  in  appearance,  but  difiers  from  it  chieflj^  in  its  in- 
solubility in  water ;  in  which  gum  is  soluble,  and  not  in  alcohol.  Resins  appear 
to  have  been  volatile  oils  rendered  concrete  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen.  The 
exposure  of  these  to  the  open  air,  and  the  decomposition  of  acids  applied  to 
them,  evidently  prove  this  conclusion.  The  balsams  of  capivi  and  Mecca,  tur- 
pentines, tamahaca,  and  elemi,  are  reckoned  amongst  the  purest  of  resins,  being 
perfectly  soluble  in  alcohol.  Others  which  are  less  pure,  and  not  wholly  soluble 
in  alcohol,  owing  to  combinations  with  extract,  gum,  &c.,  are  among  the  most 
useful  in  the  arts,  such  as  mastic,  copal,  sandarach,  guaiacum,  laudanum,  and 
draeon's  blood*  What  is  most  generally  known  bv  the  name  of  resin,  or  rotin^ 
is  the  residuum  left  after  distilling  the  essential  oil  from  turpentine,  and  which 
is  run  or  ladled  out  of  the  still  into  casks,  cut  in  half,  for  sale.  Its  colour  is 
more  or  less  dark,  sometimes  approaching  to  black,  according  to  the  degree  the 
distiUation  has  been  carried.  In  commerce,  this  product  is  called  brown  rosin. 
The  ueUow  rotm  is  made  by  ladling^  out  the  brown  rosin  from  the  still,  into  a 
vessel  of  hot  water ;  a  violent  effervescence  ensues,  and  the  rosin  absorbs  one- 
eighth  of  its  weight  in  water.  It  is  more  friable  than  the  brown  rosin,  but  the 
lighter  colour  of  the  yellow  adapts  it  better  to  some  purposes. 

RESISTANCE,  m  fuidSf  is  that  opposition  to  the  motion  of  a  body  which 
arises  from  the  inertia,  tenacity,  and  friction  of  the  parts  of  the  fluid  in  which 
it  moves.  If  any  body  move  tlirough  a  fluid  with  a  given  velocity,  it  will 
evidently  displace  a  certain  number  of  particles  with  a  gii'en  velocity ;  but  in 
thus  giving  motion  to  the  particles  of  fluid|  it  must  lose  a  part  of  its  own,  which 
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loM  of  motion  it  the  effect  of  resistance.  When  a  body  changes  its  Telocity,  tlie 
lesistance  ts  not  changed  in  the  same  proportion;  for  if  a  body  move  with 
double  its  former  speed,  it  wiU  manifestly  set  in  motbn  twice  as  many  par- 
ticles, and  each  of  these  particles  will  be  moved  with  double  its  former  velocity. 
In  the  same  way,  if  the  velocity  be  tripled,  three  times  the  number  of  particlet 
mnst  be  put  into  motion  with  a  triple  velocity.  Thus  it  appears  that  a  double 
Telocity  produces  a  fourfold  resistance,  a  triple  velocity  a  ninefold  resistance, 
that  is,  the  resistance  increases  proportionally  to  the  square  of  the  velocity. 
The  resistance  is  also  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  area  of  the  plane 
immersed ;  it  is  also  increased  as  the  density  of  the  fluid  medium.  If  the  plane 
does  not  move  with  its  face  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  its  motion,  the 
resistance  will  be  diminished,  both  on  account  of  a  less  surface  being  exposed, 
and  the  oblique  action  of  the  particles  on  the  plane.  From  these  two  causes 
the  resistance  will  be  diminished  as  the  cube  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  that  the 
plane  makes  with  the  direction  of  its  motion.  Tlie  resistance  is  the  same, 
whether  the  body  ^ore  in  the  fluid,  or  the  fluid  move  against  the  body.  The 
absolute  resistance  to  a  given  plane,  by  a  fluid  acting  with  a  certain  velocity 
perpendicularly  to  ibi  face,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  fluid,  whose 
oase  is  the  plane  and  height  equal  to  that  through  which  a  heavy  body  must 
fall  to  acquire  the  given  velocity :  a  consideration  of  the  law  of  resistance,  a 
limit  to  our  speed  in  navigation,  which  soon  becomes  insuperable. 

RESOLUTION  OF  FORCES,  or  rest^ution  of  motion,  is  the  act  of  dividing 
any  single  force  or  motion  into  two  or  more  others,  in  diflerent  directions ;  or 
of  finding  the  quantities  of  two  or  more  forces  or  motions,  which,  taken 
together,  shall  produce  the  same  quantity  of  force  or  motion  with  the  given 
one,  and  in  the  same  direciion.  This  is  the  reverse  of  Composition  op  Forces 
or  Motion  ;  which  see. 

RETARDATION.  Fhe  act  of  checking  or  diminishing  the  velocity  of  a 
body  in  motion.  The  two  grand  causes  of  the  retardation  of  moving  bodies 
are,  the  resistance  of  the  medium  through  which  the  body  moves,  and  the  action 
of  gravity.  Some  have  confounded  the  retardation  from  the  resistance,  with  the 
resistance  itself:  and  this  is  not  surprising ;  for,  with  respect  to  the  same  moving 
body,  they  are  in  the  same  ratio.  But  it  often  happens,  with  respect  to  different 
bodies  in  motion,  that  the  very  same  resistance  will  produce  diflTerent  retardations. 
This  may  be  instanced  in  two  bodies  of  equal  bulk,  but  of  difllerent  densities, 
moving  through  a  fluid  with  equal  velocities;  the  fluid  in  this  case  wiU  act 
equally  on  each,  that  is,  the  resistance  will  be  equal ;  but  it  is  plain  that  the 
retardations  will  not  be  equal ;  for  the  velocities  being  given,  the  denser  body 
will  have  the  greater  momentum,  and,  consequently,  will  be  retarded  the 
least. 

RETORT.  A  vessel  of  glass,  iron,  or  vitrified  earth,  used  in  distillatory 
processes  in  chemistry,  for  which  purposes  they  are  usually  of  a  pear  shape, 
with  a  long  beak ;  but  for  the  preparation  of  illuminative  gas,  and  other  great 
manufactures,  they  are  usually  of  cast  iron,  and  modified  m  a  great  variety  of 
ways. 

REVERBERATORY.  A  furnace  or  oven,  wherein  the  flame,  or  current  of 
heated  gases  from  the  fuel,  is  caused  to  reverberate,  or  be  reflected  down  upon  the 
substance  under  operation,  before  passing  into  the  chimney:  such  reverberatoriea 
•re  therefore  usually  made  with  dome  tops,  against  which  the  flames,  &c.  first 
impinge,  and  then  curve  downwards  upon  the  bed  of  the  Airnace. 

RHODIUM.  A  new  metal,  discovered  by  Sir  H.  Davy  amongst  crude 
platina ;  specific  gravity,  11.  It  unites  easily  with  every  m«tal  with  which  it 
has  been  tried,  except  mercur}' :  with  gold  or  silver  it  forms  a  very  mdleable 
alloy,  not  oxidated  by  a  high  degree  of  heat,  but  becomes  encrusted  with  a  black 
oxide,  when  slowly  cooled :  one-sixth  of  it  does  not  perceptibly  alter  the  colout 
of  gold,  but  renders  it  much  less  fiistble. 

RICE.  A  hard,  white,  farinaceous,  and  very  nutritive  grain,  which  grow* 
In  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  other  warm  climates ;  it  grows  to  the  height 
of  about  2^  feet,  with  a  stalk  not  unlike  that  of  wheat,  but  niUer  of  joints,  and 
^tli  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  leekv    It  branches  out  into  several  stemi^ 
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hi  tht  top  <^  which  thfl  grain  grows  in  clnston,  and  each  of  them  it  termiiiated 
with  an  ear  or  beard,  encioied  in  a  ydbw,  rough  hush.  When  etripped  of  this 
rough  cost  and  a  thin  usdes-skin,  the  grain  is  shown  to  be  of  an  oval  form,  and 
of  a  beautiful  white  colonr.  The  native  mode  of  shelling  rice  (or  paddy,  as  it 
Is  ealWd  in  the  rough  state,)  in  India»  is  by  phicing  it  m  a  large  hoUow  stone 
or  mcvtar,  and  striking  the  loose  grain  with  a  conical  stone  or  pestle,  by  which 
it  h  oonstantiv  fereibhr  pressed  and  disturbed;  and  thus,  by  perseverinc 
^o9t^  the  husks  are  rublwd  o£  This  process  ii«,  however,  a  very  tedious  and 
laboriam  one,  md  to  remedy  it,  a  variety  of  inrentions  hare  been  successfully 
introduced  and  improved  wpop.  The  general  practice,  of  late  years,  has  been 
to  empkiy  millstones  for  depririnff  the  paddy  of  the  outer  shell,  the  stones  being 
set  at  suoli  a  distance  apart  as  wifi  detach  the  shell,  without  crushing  tlie  interior 
grain.  The  stones  are  covered  by  a  hoop  or  case,  which  entirely  encloses  themi 
leaving  a  space  all  round  between  tlie  stone  and  the  hoop  of  al>out  two  inches. 
On  the  top  of  the  case  is  iixed  the  hopper,  which  is  filled  with  paddy ;  it  falls 
through  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  ho]^er  into  a  shoot,  and  is  conveyed  into 
the  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  upper,  or  running  stone ;  it  then  falls  through  the 
arms  of  the  crass  before  described,  upon  the  face  of  the  nether-stone,  round 
thsi  centre.  The  stones  being  in  rapid  motion,  the  paddy  finds  its  way  between 
the  faces  of  the  two  stones,  which  are  now  supposed  to  be  set  at  about  the 
length  of  the  srsin  apart ;  the  grains  are  carried  by  the  centrifueal  force  from 
the  centre  to  the  extremi^  of  the  stones,  and  thrown  out  in  all  directions  into 
the  case  or  hoop  which  surrounds  the  stones :  in  one  side  of  this  hoop  is  a  hole, 
through  which  the  rice  in  this  state  nms  out  The  stones  should  be  set,  in  the 
first  instance,  with  great  care ;  for  if  they  are  too  near,  the  rice  will  be  broken, 
and  if  too  far  apart,  the  paddy  will  get  through  without  being  touched ;  but 
when  set  at  the  right  distance,  the  hrak  will  be  completely  taken  off,  and  the 
rice  not  broken.  One  pair  of  stones  will  husk  from  eight  to  ten  bushels  an 
hour  with  ease.  The  rice  runs  from  the  cases  upon  a  fine  sieve,  kept  i^tated 
by  tlie  mills ;  in  passing  over  this,  the  dost  and  sand  are  separated ;  it  then 
falls  into  the  winnowing  machine,  which  is  to  separate  the  husk  from  the  rice ; 
this  is  done  by  causing  the  husk  and  rice  together,  as  they  leave  the  stones,  to 
fall  in  a  gentle  stream  through  a  current  of  air,  excited  by  a  succession  of  fans 
revolving  upon  an  axis»  and  driven  by  the  engine  in  its  passage  through  the 
current;  the  husk,  being  much  lighter  than  the  rice,  b  blown  awi^,  and  the 
rice  falls  into  a  bin  below.  Tliere  is  one  of  these  machines  to  each  pair  of 
stones,  to  separate  the  rice  from  the  husk,  in  its  passage  from  the  stones  to  the 
bin ;  this  part  of  the  i^>eration  is  most  com|detely  perfcHmed,  and  ke^  pact 
with  the  stones. 

The  rice  m  thb  stage  of  the  operation,  is  more  or  less  red,  nothing  mora 
being  done  than  the  separation  of  the  huric ;  after  tliis,  it  is  taken  to  the 
whitening  machine,  where  the  inside  cuticle,  or  red  skin,  is  detached.  This 
machine  consists  of  a  stone  of  coarse  grit,  fixed  on  a  spindle  like  a  grinding- 
stone ;  the  stone  is  enclosed  in  a  box  or  case  made  nearly  to  fit,  leaving  a  spacs 
all  round  of  about  an  inch  between  the  stone  and  the  inside  of  the  case :  thii 
case  is  made  of  plate  iron,  and  punched  full  of  small  holes,  like  a  grater,  with 
the  rough  side  inwards ;  it  is  so  contrived,  that  the  case  may  go  round  with  the 
Bton«^  or  it  mi^  remain  still  while  the  stone  is  turning.  The  rice  is  put  in 
between  the  case  and  the  stone  at  a  sliding  door,  or  opening  in  the  rim ;  the 
space  is  about  two  thirds  filled ;  the  stone  is  then  put  in  veiy  rapid  motion, 
making  at  least  250  revolutions  a  minute,  by  a  strap.  The  case  is  allowed  to 
turn  very  ilowly ;  this  changes  the  position  of  the  rice,  and  every  grain  in 
succession  comes  into  contact  with  the  stone,  and,  rubbing  hard  against  each 
other,  an  accumulation  of  heat  (which  peoduces  an  enlargement  of  the  grain, 
and  consequently  splits  the  red  skin,)  is  produced,  which  serves  to  loosen  the 
skin ;  and  this,  forming  a  red  dust,  finds  iu  way  out  of  the  holes  in  the  case, 
and  leaves  the  rice  perfectly  white.  In  the  whole  process,  there  is  little  or  no 
loss ;  for  when  the  stones  are  well  adiusted,  very  few  grains  are  broken,  not 
more,  perhaps,  than  6  per  cent  upon  the  whole,  and  those  very  partially. 

Notwithstanding  the  process  we  have  just  described  has  been  successfully  and 


Th*  cylinder  m&y  be  irorked  in  either  a  veHicsl,  in  iactinej,  or  *  horf- 
MoUl  poiitioii ;  and  with  that  view  the  iketchei  attached  to  the  tpecilicatiaa 
are  deaigned  to  exhibit  a  method  of  altering  the  poaitiou  at  pleauire :  the  upper 
extremilj  of  the  azii  of  motiaa  appean  to  be  reitiog  on  a  pivot  beam ;  and  ta 
the  lower  estrwnitj  ii  a  regulating  icrew,  by  which  tbat  end  jnaj  be  eleiated 
-w  dcprcued,  at  pleature.     The  queitjofl  of  the  beat  poiitioQ  of  the  cylinder  U 


lioirevvr,  dedded  by  the  pateDtee  hiitMelf,  irho  prefen  itat  an  inclinal 
46°;  ve  bare  accordingly  thui  placed  it  in  our  dmwing  witU  ibe 
the  apparatui  for  altering  ill  position. 

At  ^^.  C,  the  machine  t*  •bown  eoniplMe.     aa,'a  the  hiuking  cylinder;  b 
the  Bxiii,  tiiraing  in  plummcr  block*  at  c  c;  on  the  muj  i  ii  fixed  a  iligbtlv 
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beveled  pinion  d;  at  e  is  a  beveled  wheel,  and  at /a  faced  wheel.  Motion 
being  given  to  the  winch  g,  by  manual  force,  or  other  power,  a  "  high  speed  '* 
is  thereby  communicated  to  the  shaft  in  one  direction ;  a  "  slow  motion  "  to 
the  cvlinder  in  a  contrary  direction ;  during  which  the  rice,  from  the  hopper 
A,  (shown  in  section,)  is  continually  pounng  into  the  top  of  the  cylinaer, 
and  as  fast  as  it  is  husked,  running  out  at  the  bottom  i.  To  separate  the  chaff, 
a  fan  wheel  may  be  placed  at  it,  which  may  be  actuated  by  a  band  passing 
round  the  cylinder,  or  by  any  other  convenient  means. 

Mr.  Wilson  took  out  a  second  patent  in  1830  for  "  an  improved  method  of 
preparing  and  cleansing  paddy  or  roueh  rice,"  which  may  be  briefly  described 
as  consisting  of  a  series  of  mortars  with  solid  bottoms  and  fteve  tides;  the  latter 
being  made  of  wire  gauze,  or  perforated  metal  plates,  strengthened  by  ribs  of 
strong  wire.  These  mortars  are  placed  in  a  row,  and  their  contents  operated 
upon  by  a  series  of  pestles  suspended  to  a  revolving  crank  shaft  above,  the 
nestle  rods  being  guided  in  their  action  by  a  suitable  frame  underneath,  sliding 
between  upright  standards  which  support  the  crank  shaft.  The  intention  of 
the  ''sieve -sides"  to  the  mortars  is,  that  the  rice  may  pass  through  as  soon 
as  it  is  cleaned,  so  as  not  to  be  heated  by  the  subsequent  operation  of  the 
pestles. 

We  shall  mention  one  more  patent,  which  was  recently  granted  to  Mr. 
Shiels,  of  Liverpool,  for  the  same  object.  Instead  of  a  pair  of  millstones  for 
the  first  operation  of  shelling,  the  specification  of  this  patentee  directs  the 
employment  of  one  mill-«tone,  and  what  we  will  take  leave  to  call  one  mill^wood 
(of  precisely  similar  figure  to  the  stone),  and  between  these  two  substances  the 
paday  is  to  be  milled  in  the  same  manner  as  between  two  stones.  .  The  second 
operation  of  taking  off  the  thin  pellicle  is  to  be  performed  by  rubbing  the  grain 
between  the  flat  surfaces  of  two  wooden  runners,  which  are  covered  with  sheep- 
skin with  the  wool  on.  But  Mr.  Shiel's  mode  of  applying  the  sheep-skins  is 
different  to  Mr.  Ewbank's,  before  described ;  the  wool  being  placed  by  Mr.  Shiel 
next  to  the  surface  of  the  runners,  so  that  the  rice  is  operated  upon  by  the  flesh 
sides  of  the  skins,  and  owing  to  the  springiness  of  the  wool  underneath,  the 
grain  receives  an  elastic  pressure,  which,  in  efiect,  is  a  very  close  approximation 
to  the  primitive,  we  may  almost  say  natural,  process  of  rubbing  it  oetween  the 
palms  of  the  hands. 

RIFLE.  The  name  given  to  a  fire-arm  from  the  peculiar  construction  of  its 
barrel,  which  is  cut  internally  into  long  spiral  grooves,  and  usually  make  but 
one  revolution  throughout  its  length. 

RIGGER.  A  cylindrical  pulley;  known  also  by  the  term  dram,  in 
machinery. 

RIGGING.  A  general  name  given  to  all  the  ropes  employed  to  support  the 
masts,  and  to  extend  or  reduce  the  sails,  or  arrange  them  to  the  disposition  of 

the  wind. 

RIGIDITY.  A  term  which  implies  the  opposite  qualities  to  flexibility,  plia- 
bility, ductility,  malleabUity,  &c.,  and  is  usually  defined  to  be  that  degree  of 
harmless  which  arises  from  the  mutual  indentation  of  the  component  particles 
within  one  another. 

ROADS.  The  subject  of  this  article  opens  to  us  so  vast  a  field  of  inquiiy, 
historical,  philosophical,  and  mechanical,  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  its 
importance  within  the  limits  prescribedHto  us.  To  the  curious  explorer  of  ancient 
records,  a  search  into  the  history  of  roods,  from  the  earliest  ages  of  antiquity, 
would  repay  his  utmost  labour ;  while  to  the  philosopher,  it  offers  ample  scope 
for  meditation  and  reflection :  the  theorist  may  speculate  on  the  influence, 
moral  and  political,  exercised  by  facility  of  communication  between  distant 
members  of  the  same  body-politic ;  and  the  sound  reasoner  find,  in  the  opening 
of  good  roads  alone,  data  on  which  to  base  a  true  estimate  of  the  progress  of 

society. 

Roads  may  be  described  as  both  the  cause  and  effect  of  civilisation :  the 
formation  of  roads  invariably  tending  to  improve  the  most  barbarous  district,  to 
evolve  its  resources,  and  civilise  its  people;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
internal  communications  of  a  country  afford  the  surest  proof  of  her  prosperity ; 
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aud  her  roads,  the  infallible  signs,  because  tlie  certain  consequenr^s,  of  her 
civilisation t  "  Let  us  travel,"  says  tlie  Abbe  Raynal,  ''over  all  tlie  cmmtries  ol 
the  earth,  and  wherever  we  find  no  facility  of  tru veiling  from  a  citv  f o  a  town, 
vr  from  a  village  to  a  hamlet,  we  may  pronounce  tlie  jpeople  to  be  barbarians." 
*'  The  making  of  roads,**  observes  Sir  Henry  Pamell,  m  his  admirable  Treatise, 
'  in  point  of  lict,  is  fundamentally  essential  to  bring  about  the  first  change  that 
every  rude  country  must  undergo,  in  emerging  firom  a  condition  of  povetty  and 
barbarism." 

The  beneficial  eficcts  resulting  from  an  easy  communication  between  different 
parts  of  a  country,  are  productive  of  luxury  to  tlie  rich,  wealth  to  the  merchant, 
employment  to  tiie  poor ;  by  all  felt,  because  by  all  enjoyed ;  and  because  the 
conveniences  of  life,  thus  brought  to  the  mansion  and  the  cottage,  tend  naturally 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  man,  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  society.  But 
it  is  by  a  comparison  between  the  countries  where  sood  roads  are  plentiful, 
and  those  where  they  are  scarcely  to  be  found,  that  their  elfeets  are  most  vividly 
illustrated.  Let  us  compare  the  state  of  England,— estimated  to  possess  above 
20,000  miles  of  tunipike  road,  and  100,000  miles  of  roads  not  turnpike, — ^with 
Ireland,  rich  in  all  the  elements  of  commercial  greatness,  yet  wanting  the  same 
means  of  transit  and  intercourse.  Contrast  the  condition  of  a  district  of  Ireland 
before  and  after  the  formation  of  some  new  roads,  as  given  in  Mr.  Kelly's 
evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons: — '*  At  Abbeyfeale  aud 
Brosna,  above  half  the  congregation  at  mass,  on  Sundays,  were  barefoot  and 
ragged,  with  small  straw  hats  of  their  own  manufacture,  felt  hats  being  worn 
only  by  a  lew.  Hundreds,  and  even  thousands  of  men  could  be  got  to  work  at 
sixpence  a  day,  if  it  had  been  offered.  The  condition  of  the  peo]Me  is  now  very 
different ;  the  congregations  at  the  chapels  are  now  as  well  clad  as  in  other 
parts ;  the  demand  for  labour  is  increased,  and  a  spirit  of  industry  is  getting 
forward,  $mce  the  new  roada  heeauM  avaUalit'*  Again,  on  the  oecaaion  S[  some 
new  roads  being  opened  in  the  year  1824,  by  Mr.  Nimmo,  the  eminent  engi- 
neer : — ^"  A  few  years  ago,  tliere  was  hardly  a  plough,  car,  or  carriM[e  of  any 
kind ;  butter,  the  only  produce,  was  carried  to  Cork  on  horseback.  There  was 
not  one  decent  public-house,  and  only  one  house  slated,  or  plastered,  in  the 
village ;  the  nearest  postH)fficey  30  miles  distant.  ^Sface  the  new  road  wot  made, 
there  were  built  in  three  years,  upwards  of  twenty  respectable  two-story  houses, 
slated  and  plastered,  with  good  sash  windows ;  a  resectable  shop,  with  doth, 
hardware,  and  groceries ;  a  comfortable  inn,  a  post-office,  bridewell,  and  a  new 
chapel ;  a  quay,  covered  with  lime-stone  for  manure,  a  salt-work,  two  stores  for 
purchasing  oats,  and  a  considerable  traffic  in  linen  and  yarn.'*  The  following 
passage  of  Mr.  Telford's  evidence  on  the  effects  of  the  formation  of  new  roads 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  is  well  worth  transcribing : — '*  The  moral  habits  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  working  class  are  changed,  "niey  see  they  can  depend 
on  their  own  exertions  for  support.  This  goes  on  silently,  and  is  scarcely  per- 
ceived until  apparent  by  their  results.  I  consider  these  improvements  one  of 
the  greatest  blessings  ever  conferred  on  any  country.  About  200,000/.  ha^  been 
expended  in  fifWen  years.  It  has  been  the  means  of  advancing  the  country  at 
least  *  a  hundred  years.'  "  Extracts,  like  the  above,  might  be  multiplied  idmost 
infinitely,  were  it  necessary  to  adduce  |»roofs  of  Uie  advantages  and  influence  of 
roads.  In  this  day  of  enlighteamei\!t,  it  is,  however,  we  are  persnaded,  a  work 
of  supererogation ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  hearts  of  our  readen  will  cordially 
respond  to  the  following  sentiment,  as  embodying  all  that  can  be  wlslied  on  the 
sul^ect : — "  Next  to  the  genial  influence  of  tlie  seasons,  upon  which  the  regular 
supply  of  our  wants,  and  a  great  portion  of  our  comfort,  so  much  defends,  there 
is  perhaps  no  circumstance  more  interesting  to  men,  in  a  dvilixed  state,  thac 
the  perfection  of  tho  means  of  interior  communication." 

In  treating  on  this  important  suliyect,   we  propose  to  adqi  die  foHowing 
arrangement : — 

First.    A  sliffht  sketch  of  ihe  history  of  roads. 

Secondly.    The  method  of  surveying,  tracing,  and  laying  out  extensive  lines 
of  road. 

Thirdly.     Road-raaking,  embracing  some  consideration   of  its  principles; 
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drainage,  slopes,  cutting,  and  embankments ;   the  value  and  proper  use  of 
different  kinds  of  material. 

And  lastly.     Some  account  of  patents  taken  out  by  ingenious  mdividuala 
for  improvements  on  roads. 

Ilkimy, — We  are  but  little  acquainted  with  the  municipal  affairs  of  the 
Greeks,  and  other  nations  who  in  early  times  inhabited  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  considerations  on  their  means  of  intercommunication,  there- 
fore, must  be  of  necessity  conjectural.  We  are  told,  however,  that  the  senate 
of  Athens  watched  over  the  state  of  the  nublic  roads;  and  that  the  Lacedemo- 
nians and  Thebans  confided  the  cars  of  them  to  eminent  men ;  but  no  remains 
of  these  works  have  reached  the  protent  day,  to  enable  us  to  judge  how  these 
eminent  pervons  discharged  the  duties  entrusted  to  them.  The  magnificent 
works  which  the  Greeks  have  bequeathed  to  us,  bear  testimony  to  the  grandeur 
of  their  eenius,  and  the  refinement  of  the  most  elegant  taste.  They  command 
the  admiration,  and  will  ever  excite  the  wonder,  of  posterity.  That  the  roads 
and  highwajrs  of  such  a  people  were  unworday  of  them,  may  perhaps  be 
attributed  to  the  limited  extent  of  their  territory,  and  to  the  absence  of  com- 
mercial enterprize.  The  Persians  and  Egyptians  attained  to  a  very  high  state 
of  civilisation,  and  their  public  works  were  on  a  scale  of  gigantic  magnitude, 
requiring  a  concentration  of  resources  scarcely  attainable  without  the  facilities 
of  good  roads :  but  it  remains  for  some  future  Belzoni  to  discover,  amidst  the 
moulderine  mummy-dust  of  the  Pyramids,  the  hieroglyphical  reports  of  some 
Egyptian  Board  of  Trust.  It  is,  however,  to  a  commercial  people,  that  posterity 
is  indebted  for  that  improvement  in  the  construction  of  roads,  which  endures 
even  to  the  present  day.  To  the  Carthaginians  is  generally  attributed  the 
inventkm  of  paved  roads ;  and  the  readiness  of  the  Romans  to  follow  the 
ezample  of  the  rival  state  does  honour  to  the  Roman  name.  The  insatiable 
ambition  of  Rome  led  her  to  grasp  the  sovereignty  of  the  world ;  and  her 
legions,  ever  victorious,  extended  their  conqnests  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the 
earth.  Happy  was  it  for  the  barbarous  nations  who  sunk  under  her  resistless 
yoke,  that  civilisation  and  the  arts,  following  the  armies  of  the  conquerors, 
improved  the  condition  of  the  conquered,  and  in  some  measure  recompensed 
them  lor  the  loss  of  tKeir  freedom.  The  wise  policy  of  the  llomans  taught 
them  to  lay  open  the  subdued  countries  by  roads,  which  might  afford  an  easy 
mode  of  transport  for  their  troops  and  supplies.  In  accordance  with  this  design, 
they  constructed  the  great  roads,  known  to  us  as  the  Via  Appia,  extending 
from  Rome  to  Brundusium,  about  300  miles ;  the  Via  Aurelia,  leading  from 
the  Aurelian  gate  to  Milan,  the  key  to  Gaul  and  tlie  North  of  Europe ;  the 
Via  Flaminia,  and  others,  varying  in  extent  and  importance,  but  forming  im- 
mense trunks,  or  main  lines,  from  which  branches  ramified  in  every  conceivable 
cUrection.  In  Italy  alone  this  great  people  oonstnieted  above  14,000  miles  of 
roads.  Under  Augustus  were  completed  the  great  roads,  with  which  Gaul  was 
every  where  intersected.  Of  these  roads  a  writer  in  the  French  Encyclopsdia. 
under  llie  head  **  Chemtn,"  observes,  **  Four  of  these  are  remarkable  for  their 
length,  and  the  diffienlty  of  the  country ;  one  traversed  the  mountains  of 
Auvergne,  and  penetrated  to  the  bottom  of  Aquitatne;  another  was  extended 
to  Uie  Rhine  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mouse,  and  jRoUowed  the  course  of  the  river 
to  Uie  German  Ocean ;  the  third  crossed  Burgundy,  Champagne,  and  Picardy, 
and  ended  at  Bottlogne-sur*Mer ;  the  fourth  extended  along  the  Rhone, 
entered  the  bottom  of  Laaguedoo,  and  terminated  at  Marseilles :  from  these 
principal  roads  there  were  numberless  branch  roads,  leading  to  Treves,  Stras- 
hmgt  Belgrade,  &e/*  In  Britain  some  remains  of  the  Roman  roads  are  yet 
visible ;  at  Chester,  the  Castrum  of  the  Romans,  remnants  of  the  old  Roman 
pavement  are  frequently  discovered,  when  the  superincumbent  soil,  of  several 
feet  deep,  has  been  removed.  In  Scotland,  a  portion  of  Roman  causeway  may 
still  be  seen  leading  from  Musselburgh  Bay  to  Abercorn,  or  the  Frith  of  Forth. 
•«The  Roman  roads,"  says  Mr.  Tredgold,  **  ran  nearly  in  direct  lines ;  naUinu 
obetruotions  were  removed  or  overcome  by  the  efforts  of  labour  or  art,  whether 
they  consisted  of  marshes,  lakes,  rivers,  or  mountains.  In  flat  districts  the 
middle  part  of  the  road  was  raiseid  into  a  terrace.  . 
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*Mii  moimtatnous  districts,  the  roads  were  alternately  cut  through  moun- 
tains and  raised  above  the  valleys*  so  as  to  preserve  either  a  level  Tine,  or  a 
uniform  inclination.  They  founded  the  road  on  piles,  where  the  ground  was  . 
not  solid,  and  raised  it  by  strong  side  walls,  or  by  arches  and  piers,  where  it  was 
necessary  to  gain  elevation.  Tne  paved  part  of  the  great  military  roads  waa 
16  Roman  feet  wide,  with  two  side  ways,  each  8  feet  wide,  separated  from  the 
middle  way  by  two  raised  paths  2  feet  each."  At  every  mile,  columns  were 
erected  to  mark  the  distance  from  place  to  place ;  blocks  of  stone  for  foot  tra- 
vellers to  rest  on,  and  for  horsemen  to  mount  their  steeds  with ;  temples,  tri- 
umphal arches,  and  mausoleums  adorned  them,  and  military  stations  aefended 
and  commanded  them.  By  the  formation  of  these  great  highways,  an  impulse 
was  given  in  Britain  to  the  national  industiy.     The  genius  of  the  British 

nie,  essentially  commercial,  hastened  to  avail  itself  of  the  facilities  (limited 
ey  were)  for  intercourse  and  traffic ;  and  we  may  fairly  attribute  to  the 
conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Romans,  her  present  commercial  superiority. 

On  the  continent  the  Italians  have  not  degenerated  in  this  respect.  The 
roads  are  still  exceedtnffly  good,  and  the  people  display  both  taste  ana  judgment 
in  their  preservation.  The  pass  of  the  Simplon  over  the  Alps,  will  ever  remain 
a  noble  monument  to  the  genius  of  Buonaparte,  the  talents  of  his  military 
engineers,  and  the  persevering  industry  of  the  French  soldiers. 

The  highways  of  France,  c^led  Chauss^s,  usually  take  the  straight  line  of 
direction,  without  much  regard  to  the  line  of  draught  The  breadth  varies  irom 
30  to  70  feet.  The  middle  part,  measuring  about  18  feet  In  breadth,  is  paved 
with  stones  of  6,  8,  or  10  inches  square,  firmly  set,  on  a  previously*drained  and 
well-prepared  bottom.  On  each  side  are  bridle  roads.  Uniformity  of  inclina- 
tion 18  fittle  attended  to,  and  the  observing  traveDer  is  surprised  to  see,  when 
toiling  over  hills  and  hollows,  how  small  a  deviation  would  have  obtained  the 
advantage  of  perhaps  a  perfect  level. 

The  roads  in  France  are  under  the  management  of  the  department  PoiUt  et 
Chauasht,  the  funds  for  their  maintenance  heing  voted  by  the  Chambers  as  a 

?art  of  the  national  expenditure.  The  sum  voted  in  the  year  1830  waa 
,800,000iL  <'  Notwithstanding,  however,"  observes  Sir  Henry  Pamell,  *<  the 
attention  which  has  been  paid  to  the  roads  in  France,  the  actual  state  of  them, 
with  regard  to  their  number,  extent,  and  condition,  is  evidence  of  the  system  of 
management  beine  extremely  imperfect"  With  the  exception  of  those  parts 
of  the  main  roads  leading  from  Paris,  which  are  paved,  the  roads  are  weak  and 
rutted.  In  those  districts  where  they  are  repaired  with  gravel,  they  are  almost 
impassable  in  winter ;  the  diiigmeeif  with  six  horses,  can  with  difficulty  travel 
four  miles  an  hour.  In  other  districts,  where  the  roads  are  harder,  there  is 
seldom  to  be  seen  a  road  with  a  smooth  surface,  and  of  sufficient  strength. 
There  are  very  extensive  tracts  of  the  kingdom  wholly  -without  any  regularly 
formed  roads ;  and,  therefore,  however  valuable  the  eflbrts  of  the  statesmen  of 
France  may  have  been  in  carrying  the  progress  of  road-making  to  the  point  at 
which  it  has  arrived,  >there  is  still  wanting  some  new  plan  of  legislation  by 
which  good  roads  may  be  made,  not  only  from  one  town  to  another,  but  into, 
and  through  every  commune  in  France." 

The  fiinds  for  the  maintenance  of  roads  in  Spain  are  derived  partly  from 
tolls,  and  partly  fVom  local  taxes.  The  average  annual  expenditure  may  be 
roughly  estimated  at  90,000<.  The  disturbed  state  of  the  conntiy  for  so  many 
years,  has  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  inhabitants  to  forward  those  public 
works  in  which  other  countries  have  been  happily  engaged  since  the  return  of 
peace.  Her  roads,  then,  as  may  be  expected,  are,  as  in  Portngal,  execrable. 
The  main  roads  leadine  from  both  Madrid  and  Lisbon,  are,  for  a  few  miles,  • 
tolerably  good ;  the  roads,  also,  in  Catalonia,  are  both  numerous  and  well  kept; 
but  these  are  exceptions : — the  general  character  of  the  internal  communicatron 
is  worse  than  in  any  of  the  other  continental  states. 

In  Germany  the  roads  are  paved  similarly  to  the  French  Chauss^es ;  but  as 
Kttle  attention  is  paid  to  the  preparation  of  the  bed  of  the  road  by  previously 
draining  the  subsoil,  and  rendering  it  firm  for  the  reception  of  the  road  mate- 
rial, they  are  miserably  bad,  and,  in  many  parts,  almost  impassable.     The 
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Dutch,  on  the  contrary,  take  great  pains  with  their  roads,  carefully  prepare  the 
foundation,  and  then  lay  them  with  thin  bricks,  bedded  in  lime ;  on  these  roada 
carriages  run  very  smoothly,  and  even  ordinary  market  carta  travel  with  con- 
siderable speed.  The  roads  are  generally  straight,  with  a  ditch  on  each  side, 
and  planted  with  rows  of  trees. 

In  Sweden  the  roads  are  well  made,  and  the  principal  ones  equal  to  the  good 
roads  in  England.  The  materials  are  readily  obtained,  good  rock  being  plen- 
tiful, and  this  well  broken,  and  laid  on  to  a  considerable  thickness,  has  formed 
iirm  and  smooth  roads  throughout  the  Swedish  territory. 

In  Russia  and  North  America,  though  but  little  has  yet  been  done  in 
opening  the  country  and  forming  good  lines  of  roads,  that  little  has  proceeded 
on  correct  principles ;  but  much,  of  course,  remains  to  be  done  to  render  tra- 
velling, and  the  transportation  of  goods  in  those  countries,  either  convenient 
or  safe. 

We  have  thus  rapidly  glanced  at  the  history  of  roads,  from  the  early  ages  to 
the  present  day,  in  an  extended  sense,  as  applicable  to  roads  on  the  continent, 
as  well  as  in  Britain ;  it  is  due,  however,  to  our  native  country,  to  give  a  some- 
what more  detailed  account  of  the  progress  of  the  highways  of  England,  and 
of  their  gradual  improvement,  until  their  arrival  at  their  present  state. 

If  we  peruse  the  history  of  this  country,  from  the  departure  of  the  Romans 
to  the  Revolution  of  1688,  we  shall  feel  little  surprise  that  our  ancestors,  per- 
petually harassed  by  foreign  invasions,  or  intestine  commotions,  should  have 
done  but  little  to  improve  their  internal  communications.  Down  to  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  merchandise  was,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  car- 
ried by  pack-horses  on  roads  little  better  than  foot-paths,  or  well-beaten  sheep- 
tracks.  Until  the  year  1285  the  government  seems  to  have  taken  no  steps  to 
remedy  the  evil;  the  first  act  was  then  passed  relating  to  roads.  In  1346, 
Edward  III.  was  empowered  to  levy  a  toll  on  carts  or  carriages,  travelling  from 
St.  Giles's-in-the-Fields  to  Temple  Bar.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  first 
serious  attempt  was  made  at  improvement,  by  an  act,  allotting  to  parishes  the 
care  of  the  roads  passing  through  them,  and  appointing  an  annual  election  of 
road  surveyors.  The  funds  were  obtained  from  a  pound  rate  levied  on  the 
landholders,  and  assistance  in  labour  was  enforced.  In  1653  was  passed  the 
act  of  Charles  II.,  establishing  tiie  first  turnpike-road ;  and  from  that  time  to 
the  present,  an  immense  number  of  similar  acts  have  obtained  the  sanction  of 
the  legislature.  The  result  has  been,  the  fonnation  of  the  numerous  trusts,  or 
commissions,  under  whom  has  been  effected  the  present  improved  condition  of 
our  turnpike-roads. 

Though  the  system  of  legislation  may  be  imperfect,  and  often  mischievous, 
the  management  faulty,  and  the  principles  of  road-making  but  little  understood, 
or  acted  on,  yet  we  cannot  look  back  on  roada  at  they  were,  without  feeling  suf- 
ficiently thankful  for  roads  as  they  are. 

Surveyifu,  and  laumg  out  a  line  of  road, — ^The  first  duty  of  an  engineer,  on 
being  employed  to  lay  out  a  line  of  road,  will  obviously  be  to  make  a  careful 
personal  examination  of  the  country  between  the  respective  termini.  **  It  may 
be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,"  says  Sir  H.  Pamell,  "  that  the'best  line  of  road 
between  any  two  points  will  be  that  which  is  the  shortest,  the  most  level,  and 
the  cheapest  of  execution  ;  but  this  general  rule  admits  of  much  qualificalioii : 
it  must,  m  many  cases,  be  governed  by  <the  comparative  cost  of  annual  repairs, 
and  the  present  and  future  traffic  that  may  be  expected  to  pass  over  the  road ; 
natural  obstructions,  also,  such  as  hills,  valleys,  and  rivers,  will  intervene,  and 
freauently  render  it  necessary  to  deviate  from  the  straight  line."  In  accordance 
witn  tliese  views,  the  engineer  will  select  the  moat  eligible  lines,  and  entrust 
each  to  an  experienced  surveyor,  who  will,  with  the  requisite  instruments,  take 
the  levels,  and  make  an  accurate  survey  of  the  country.  The  memoranda  of 
the  field  books  are  to  be  carefuUy  transferred  to  paper,  protracted  and  laid 
down  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale,— say  66  yards  to  the  inch  for  the  ground 
plan,  and  30  feet  to  the  inch  for  a  vertical  section.  Tlie  plan  should  contain 
all  necessary  information  to  enable  the  enguiccr  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of 
the  probable  expense  of  the  work.     On  the  vertical,  section  should  be  marked 
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the  horifontal  ditUncet  in  miles,  and  the  Tertical  heights  in  feet  The  gradientH 
should  be  laid  on  hy  the  engineer  himself,  and  great  care  taken  to  preserve  ihe 
requisite  inclinations,  and  a  due  balance,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  cuttings  and 
emoankments.  Calculations  should  be  made  of  the  quantity  of  cubic  yards  of 
earth  to  be  moved ;  the  nature  of  the  difibrent  strata  ascertained,  to  detcrauiie 
the  inclinations  lU  which  the  slopes  will  stand ;  and  borings  made,  to  try  the 
depUi  of  the  [leat  in  morasses. 

Proceeding  in  this  way,  upon  sure  grounds,  the  skilful  engineer  will  trace  out, 
and  carry  into  effect,  the  greatest  wona  upon  the  most  aoonomical  scale.  In 
passing  over  hills,  it  is  ft«quently  necessary  to  quit  the  straight  line,  to  avoid 
too  steep  an  inclination ;  for  it  should  be  observed,  that  whenever  the  inclina- 
tion exceeds  1  in  35,  a  loss  of  speed  or  increase  of  danger  must  inevitably  result 
If,  then,  it  be  advisable  to  leave  the  true  line  of  direction,  to  preserve  the  best 
line  of  draught,  it  will  become  matter  of  consideration  and  calculation  how 
much  the  length  will  be  thus  increased.  **The  great  fault  of  all  roads," 
observes  Sir  H.  Pamell,  "  in  billy  countries,  is,  that  after  they  ascend  for  a 
considerable  height,  they  constantly  descend  again  before  they  gain  the  summit 
of  the  country  which  they  have  to  traverse,  in  this  way  the  number  of  feet 
actually  ascended  is  faicreased  many  times  more  than  is  necessary,  if  each 
height,  when  once  gained,  were  not  loot  again."  As  in  crossing  a  ran^  of 
hills,  it  is  essential  to  carry  the  road  over  the  lowest  parts ;  so  m  passmg  a 
valley  or  ravine,  the  highest  point  should  be  chosen :  the  cuttings  in  the  one  case, 
and  the  embankments  in  the  other,  will  thus  be  reduced  to  the  minimum.  The 
late  Mr.  Telford  erected  several  works  of  great  magnitude  for  nvoiding  earth 
embankments  of  too  great  extent.  The  nrad  was  carried,  by  means  of  high 
arches  of  masonry,  over  deep  ravines  or  valleys :  of  this  description  is  the  bri^^ 
over  the  Mouse  Water,  at  Cartland  Craigt,  on  the  Lanark  road;  the  bridge  over 
Birkwood  Bum,  on  the  Glasgow  road;  and  the  celebrated  bridge  over  the  Mtnat 
Straits,  in  North  Wales. 

In  passing  over  marsh,  or  other  low  land,  care  should  be  taken  to  raise  the 
surface  of  the  road  well  above  the  adjacent  country :  it  must  ever  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  not  only  is  it  necessanr  that  the  moisture  of  the  sub-aoil  be  carried 
off  by  drainage,  but  that  the  surface  of  the  road  be  completely  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  sun  and  the  wind.  The  ntost  superficial  observer  will  have 
noticed,  that  those  parts  of  a  road  shaded  and  overhung  by  trees,,  are  always  in 
a  worse  condition  tiian  those  on  which  the  sun  and  wind  meet  no  obstruction ; 
and  that  roads  open  to  the  agency  of  sweeping  currents  of  air,  dry  after  wet 
weather  in  an  inconceivably  snort  space  of  time. 

Besides  the  causes  for  deviating  from  the  straight  line  which  have  already 
been  mentioned,  are  the  more  subordinate  ones  of  towns,  ornamental  property, 
8tc,  These  are  cases  which  are  certainly  sometimes  of  muth  importance,  and 
will  deserve  the  consideration  of  the  engineer ;  but  too  much  weight  should  not  be 
attached  to  them,  and  the  ultimate  object  for  which  the  road  is  constructed  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  a  road  is  to  be  formed  from  the 
city  of  A  to  the  town  of  B :  if  C  is  situated  on  the  right  of  the  line  of  direction, 
it  will  be  matter  of  commercial  calculation,  whether  the  inereaae  of  traffic 
gained  by  carrying  the  road  through  C  will  counterbalance  the  loss  of  time  and 
speed  consequent  on  such  deviation.  With  respeet  to  passing  through  parks, 
demesnes,  &c.,  the  circumstances  wi)l  vary  so  infinitely,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
give  any  niles  on  the  subject :  it  may,  however,  be  fairly  observed,  that  what* 
ever  apparent  advantages  may  accrue  from  towns,  if  the  acclivities  of  a  road  are 
increased,  and  the  line  of  draught  injured  bv  deviations  to  pass  through  ihem, 
the  result  must  be  injurious  in  the  end ;  and  that,  necessary  and  jusi  as  is  the 
protection  of  private  property,  it  should  never  be  sufiered  to  interfere  with  the 
public  good  ;  **  for  let  it  oe  remembered,  that  society  is  formed  for  the  mutual 
and  general  benefit  of  the  whole,  and  it  would  be  a  very  unjust  measure  to  in- 
commode the  whole  merely  for  the  convenience,  or  perhaps  the  caprice,  of 
an  individual,"  (Bateman,) 

As  the  methods  of  levelling  and  surveying  for  a  line  of  roads  are  not 
generally  known,  we  propose  to  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject  (though  more 
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properly  belonging  to  tlie  article  Survbying),  with  a  brief  account  of  tbj 
instruments  useid,  and  the  methods  adopted  in  such  cases.  The  levels  may  be 
taken  either  with  a  level,  or  a  theodolite.  Gnnratt's  improved  levels,  made  by 
Trooghton  and  Sims,  are  most  beantiiiil  instruments,  and  may  be  relied  on  for 
accuracy  in  their  adjustments.  The  line  to  be  takan  being  made  known  to  the 
surveyor,  the  staff  is  held  by  an  assistant  at  the  point  from  which  it  is  proposed 
to  commence ;  the  surveyor  then  plaees  the  instrument  at  a  convenient  distance 
in  the  proper  direction,  and  having  adjusted  it  to  the  line  of  coUimation,  or 
level,  observes  and  notes  down  the  readmg  on  the  staff  called  the  Back  Station ; 
he  then  signs  to  the  staff-holder  (if  two  are  not  employed),  to  take  up  a  freah 
position  beyond  the  instrument,  whera  a  similar  operation  is  performed,  called 
the  Forwara  Station ;  the  instrament  is  then  moved  on  to  a  situation  on  the 
line  remiired  bcrond  the  staff,  the  same  adjustments  are  made,  and  reading  on 
the  staff  noticed  as  before ;  and  in  tliis  manner  the  inequalities  of  Uie  ground 
are  correctly  obtained.  From  the  columns  in  the  ield  books  termed  Back  and 
Fore  Station,  are  derived  the  **  Reduced  Levels,"  which  laid  down  on  paper,  with 
the  distances  from  station  to  station,  give  the  vertical  section  before  alluded  to. 
The  method  of  making  a  survey  u  so  clearly  explained  in  Mr.  F.  Sims 'a  useful 
little  TYeatue  <m  MtUhemaiieai  Intlrwm^nia  that  we  shall  give  tlie  passage 
entire. 

"  When  a  survey  is  to  be  made  for  the  purposes  of  a  line  of  railway  or  turn- 
pike road,  it  is  necessary  to  delineate  not  only  the  fields  through  which  it  is 
contemplated  die  line  would  pass,  but  also  one  or  more  fields  on  each  side,  to 
tlie  extent  of  full  one  himdrea  yards,  for  the  purpose  of  admittine  hereafter,  if 
necessary,  an  alteration  to  that  extent  at  any  point  on  the  line.  Tne  instrument 
usually  emploved  on  such  surveys  is,  the  prismatic  compass,  or  else  a  circuni- 
ferentor,  together  with. a  land  chain. 

'*  To  execute  a  survey  of  this  kind,  supposing  the  line  to  have  been  previously 
chosen,  the  aurveyor  must  set  up  his  compass  at  one  extremity  of  the  Wiirk,  and 
take  the  bearing  of  some  distant  object  situated  in  the  direction  of  the  intended 
line  of  railway  or  road ;  havine  done  which,  and  entered  it  in  his  field  book,  he 
must  commence  chaining  in  that  direction,  taking  offiets  to  the  fences  of  tlie 
fields,  and  every  remarkable  object  within  a  short  distance  to  the  right  and  left 
of  the  line ;  he  must  also  note  the  point  at  which  his  chain  crosses  the  various 
fences,  and  at  the  same  time  and  place  set  up  his  compass  to  observe  the  bearing 
of  sudi  fences,  or,  in  other  words,  the  angle  their  direction  makes  with  tlie 
meridian ;  this  angle  is  at  once  given  by  the  compass,  and  furnishes  data  for 
laying  down  their  poiiHon  with  regard  to  the  main  line  which  crosses  them,  but 
does  not  determine  their  respective  lengths;  the  surveyor  must  therefore 
measure  along  the  side  of  each  fence,  both  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  point  at 
which  he  crosses  it,  till  he  comes  to  their  extremitv,  or  the  points  where  such 
fence  meets  Uie  other,  or  side  fences  of  the  fidd;  these  now  oecome  known  or 
fixed  jioints,  from  whence  the  bearing  of  every  fence  which  diverges  from  this 
may  be  taken,  giving  the  means  of  laying  down  their  several  directions  on  the 
general  plan. 

**  If  tne  surveyor  should  require  to  represent  the  boundaries  of  the  fields 
which  are  still  more  remote  from  his  main  Hue,  he  must  similarly  measure  the 
lengths  and  curves  of  the  fences  he  has  previously  taken  the  bearings  of ;  and 
then  again  the  bearings,  &c.  of  others,  tul  he  possesses  sufficient  £ita  for  his 
purpose ;  but  he  will  occavonally  find  it  more  convenien|  to  measure  secondary 
or  side  Uiiea  branching  from  the  main  line  which,  by  crossing  a  number  of 
fences,  give  so  many  fixed  points  to  take  bearings  from,  as  freouently  to  reduce 
his  labour  materiallv,  both  in  the  field,  and  afterwards  in  plotting  die  work. 

"  Having  proceeded  onward  with  the  ineasurement  of  his  first  main  line,  as 
far  as  may  be  convenient  for  his  purpose,  and  also  completed  the  measurements 
branching  therefrom,  the  surveyor  must  again  set  up  his  compass  at  die  point 
where  he  wishes  to  change  the  direction  of  his  course,  or  commence  a  $ec(md 
main  line ;  when  havine  taken  die  bearing  of  some  natural  conspicuous  object  in 
tlie  required  direction,  he  must  proceed  to  measure  such  second  line,  and  all  .its 
subsidiary  dimensions,  in  the  same  manner  as  before^  compledng  as  much  as 
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possible  air  the  minor  measurements  depending  on  each  main  line  before  he 
commences  a  new  one. 

"  Such  is  the  general  method  of  procedure ;  but  as  every  thing  depends  upon 
the  experience  and  tact  of  the  surveyor,  it  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  a 
geiteriu  description  ;  particular  rules  for  surveying  are  useless,  as  new  cases,  and 
sometimes  difficult  ones,  are  hourly  occurring,  which  the  experience  of  the 
surveyor  alone  will  enable  him  to  overcome,  and  suggest  at  the  time  a  metliod, 
which  no  book,  in  all  probability,  could  inform  him  ot 

**  The  protraction  of  a  survejr  is  the  most  easily  performed  by  having  a 
protractor  laid  down  on  the  plot  itself,  from  which  the  angles  can  be  transferred 
by  n  parallel  ruler  to  any  part  of  the  work." 

In  making  the  necessary  calculations  for  the  quantities  of  earthwork,  &c.,  we 
would  earnestly  recommend  the  use  of  the  tables  formed  for  that  purpose  by 
Mr.  Macneill.  Though  the  calculations  are  not  intrinsically  difficult,  yet  they 
unavoidably  contain  a  great  number  of  figures;  Mr.  MacneiU's  tables  so 
simplify  the  operation,  as  to  render  errors  of  consequence  scarcely  probablo, 
and  at  the  same  time  are  founded  on  such- scientific  principles,  as  to  elicit,  with 
certainty,  the  most  correct  results. 

The  hne  of  road  being  fixed,  and  marked  out,  we  now  come  to  the  consideration 
of  the  principles  of  road-making,  and  the  just  application  of  them  in  the  selection 
and  disposal  of  materials.  The  first  principles  of  any  branch  of  science,  are  gene- 
rally clear  and  comprehensive,  and  confidently  appealed  to  by  the  advocates  of  most 
opposite  opinions  in  justification  of  their  peculiar  dogmas.  But  while  all  adnriit 
the  essentudity  (so  to  speak)  of  correct  principles,  how  various  and  contradic- 
tory are  their  plans  of  carrying  these  principles  into  effect  I  Road-making  pre- 
sents no  exception  to  this  general  rule.  It  is  admitted  bv  all,  that  a  road 
should  combine  the  qualities  of  hardness,  smoothness,  and  strength,  or  sub- 
stance. To  obtain  these  requisites,  it  would  to  us  appear  unnecessary  that 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  prepare  the  bottoming,  or  foundation,  on  which 
Uie  surface  materials  are  to  rest ;  but  on  this  poiut  there  exists  much  difference 
of  opinion ;  and  as  it  is  of  great  importance,  we  shall  briefly  state  the  argu- 
ments of  each  party,  as  given  in  their  respective  publications.  Mr.  Mac  Adam, 
in  his  ^marks  on  the  present  System  of  noad-makinff,  maintains  that  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  sub-soil  is  rather  a  benefit  than  an  injury,  in  contradiction  to  the 
opinion  of  Telford  and  other  eminent  engineers,  that  on  a  substratum  of  a 
sponey  nature,  as  bog-land,  or  morasses,  it  is  absolutely  imperative  to  render  the 
foundation  firm.  The  following  evidence  was  given  by  Mr.  Mac  Adam  before 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  year  1819  : — 

**  What  depth  of  solid  materials  would  you  think  it  right  to  put  upon  a  road 
in  order  to  repair  it  properly  ? — I  should  think  that  ten  inches  of  well  consoli- 
dated materials  are  equal  to  carry  any  thing.  That  is,  provided  the  substratum 
is  sound  ? — No ;  I  should  not  care  whether  the  substratum  was  soft  or  hard ;  I 
should  rather  prefer  a  sofl  one  to  a  hard  one.  You  don't  mean  you  would  prefer 
a  bog  ? — If  it  was  not  such  a  bog  as  would  not  allow  a  man  to  walk  over,  I 
should  prefer  it.  What  advantage  is  derived  from  the  substrata  not  beinig^  per- 
fectly solid  ? — I  think,  when  a  road  is  placed  upon  a  hard  substance,  such  as  a 
rock,  the  road  wears  much  sooner  than  when  placed  on  a  soft  substance.  But 
must  not  the  draught  of  a  carrriage  be  much  greater  on  a  road  which  has  a 
very  soft  foundation,  than  over  one  which  is  of  a  rocky  foundation  ? — I  think 
the  difference  would  be  very  little  indeed,  because  the  yield  of  a  good  road  on 
a  soft  foundation,  is  n^t  perceptible.  Would  a  carriage  run  so  '  true*  upon  a 
road,  the  foundation  of  which  was  soft,  as  upon  one  of  which  the  foundation 
was  hatrd  1 — If  tlie  road  be  ver^  good,  and  very  well  made,  it  will  be  so  solid, 
and  so  hard,  as  to  make  no  difference.  The  road  in  Somersetshire,  between 
Bridgewater  and  Cross,  is  mostly  over  a  morass,  which  is  so  extremely  sofl,  that 
when  you  ride  in  a  carriage  along  the  road,  you  see  the  water  tremble  in  the 
ditches  on  each  side ;  and  after  there  has  been  a  slight  frost,  the  vibration  of  the 
water  from  the  carriage  on  the  road  will  be  so  great  as  to  break  the  young  ice.— 
That  road  is  partly  in  the  Bristol  district.  I  think  there  are  about  seven  miles  of 
it ;   and  at  the  end  of  those  seven  mile?,  we  come  directly  on  the  limestone 
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rock.  I  think  we  have  about  five  or  six  miles  of  this  rocky  road  Immediately 
succeeding  the  morass;  and  being  curious  to  know  what  the  wear  was,  I  had  a 
very  exact  account  kept,  and  the  difference  is  as  five  to  seven  in  tlie  expendi- 
ture of  the  materials  on  the  soft  and  hard."  It  would  exceed  our  limits  to 
give  more  of  this  gentleman's  evidence  in  detail,  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  the  substance  of  the  remainder,  viz.  that  no  intermediate  material  is  to 
be  put  between  the  broken  stone  and  the  bog ;  that  no  stone  is  to  exceed  six 
ounces'  weight ;  that  a  foundation  of  bog  does  not  sink  ;  and  that  there  is  the 
same  thickness  of  material  on  bog  as  on  firm  ground.  In  absolute  contradic- 
tion to  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  M'Adam,  we  now  quote  a  report  of  Mr.  W.  A. 
Provis,  assistant  engineer  to  Mr.  Telford,  under  whose  immediate  superin^ 
tendence  all  the  works  on  the  Holyhead  Road  in  North  Wales  were  executed. 

"  The  pitching  or  paving  the  bottom  of  a  road  is  a  subject  which  has  often 
been  discussed,  and  though  generally  approved  of  by  scientific  men,  has  met 
with  some  decided  opponents.  On  the  old  part  of  the  Shrewsbury  and  Holy- 
head road^  which  extends  from  Gobowen  to  Oswestry,  as  well  as  in  some  other 
places,  the  foundation  of  the  road  had  been  paved,  but  in  an  irregular  and  pro- 
miscuous manner,  some  of  the  st6nes  standing  near  a  foot  above  others, 
and  in  some  places  holes  were  left  without  any  stones ;  upon  this  a  coat  of 
gravel  had  been  laid,  and  necessarily  of  very  unequal  thickness,  some  of  tho 
points  of  the  stones  being  scarcely  covered.  This  road  having  afterwards  been 
much  neglected,  the  upper  gravel,  where  thin,  was  worn  quite  away,  or  else 
forced  from  its  bed  by  being  in  so  thin  a  coat  that  it  could  not  bind,  and  the 
road's  surface  was  thereby  made  a  continued  succession  of  hard  lumps  and 
hollows,  with  water  standing  in  every  hole  after  a  shower,  and  no  means  of 
getting  off  but  by  soaking  throu^  the  road.  Afiy  stranger,  on  passing  over 
such  a  Toad|  would  con£mn  the  principle  on  which  it  was  made.  But  here 
seems  to  be  the  great  error, — that  the  principle  is  condemned,  instead  of  the 
abuse  of  it.  When  the  paving  b  put  down  carefully  by  hand,  of  equal  or 
regular  height,  with  no  large  smooth-faced  stones  for  the  upper  stratum  to 
slide  upon,  and  the  whole  pinned  bo  that  no  stone  can  move,  i  nave  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  in  many  cases  it  is  highly  beneficial,  and  in  none  detrimen- 
tal. Whenever  the  natural  soil  is  clay,  or  retentive  of  water,  the  pavement  acts 
as  an  under-drain  to  cany  off  any  water  that  may  pass  through  the  surface  of 
the  road.  The  component  stones  of  the  pavement  having  broader  bases  to 
stand  upon  than  those  that  are  broken  small,  are  not  so  liable  to  be  pressed  into 
the  earth  below,  particularly  where  the  soil  is  soft.  The  expense  of  setting 
this  pavement  is  less  than  one-fourth  of  that  of  breaking  an  equal  depth  m 
stones  to  the  size  generally  used  for  upper  coating ;  and  therefore,  in  point  of 
economy,  it  has  auo  a  material  advantage.  Mr.  Telford  in  all  cases  recom- 
mends this  mode  of  pavine ;  and  the  opinion  of  a  man  of  such  experience  can- 
not be  treated  lightly,  lie  has  made  more  miles  of  road  than  any  enj^neer  in 
the  kingdom ;  and  having  myself  studied  for  nearly  fifteen  years  in  his  school, 
and  made  a  considerable  extent  of  road  under  his  direction,  I  may  venture  to 
say  that  his  practice  is  not  unsupported  by  experience.  I  should  not  have  said 
so  much  on  this  subject,  but  from  the  circumstance  of  other  road  improvers 
havinff  asserted  that  paving  was  useless ;  and  I  think  that  assertions  on  one 
side  snould  be  met  with  firmness  on  the  other,  whenever  an  important  prin- 
ciple is  attacked,  die  correctness  of  which  can  be  established  by  reasoning  and 
by  facts." 

We  have  endeavoured,  by  the  extracts  we  have  thus  eiven,  to  place  before 
our  readers  the  comparative  merits  of  a  firm,  or  of  an  elastic  substratum ;  for 
ourselves  we  confess  we  are  disciples  of  Mr.  Telford's  school ;  and  to  believe 
with  Mr.  Wingrove,  whose  practical  experience  was  unquestionable,  **  that, 
with  respect  to  these  opinions  on  roaa-making,  nothing  but  the  complete 
ignorance  of  the  public,  upon  all  matters  concerning  road-making,  could  ever 
have  suffered  rules,  so  contrary  to  every  thing  like  sound  principles,  to  have 
had  a  single  moment's  favourable  consideration."  With  this  remark  we  dis- 
miss this  part  of  the  subject,  which  we  have  been  induced  to  treat  at  greater 
length  than  we  originally  intended,  by  our  anxiety  to  place  beyond  dispute 
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the  correctnesft  of  the  principles  on  which  all  our  subsequent  directions  are 

founded. 

Drainage. — In  properly  conducting  this  part  of  the  business  of  road-making, 
great  care  is  necessary.  The  utmost  judgment  of  the  skilful  surveyor  will  be 
called  into  action  to  enable  him  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  natural  facilities  of 
the  cowitry,  and  to  overcome  the  obstructions  tliat  he  will  sometimes  meet  with. 
1 9  passing  over  flat  land,  open  main  drains,  cut  on  the  field  side  of  the  fences, 
must  communicate  with  tlie  natural  watercoufdes  of  the  country ;  they  should 
be  three  feet  deep  below  the  level  of  tlie  bed  of  the  road,  one  foot  wide  at 
bottom,  and  five  feet  wide  at  top.  If  spring  rise  in  the  site  of  the  road,  or  in 
the  slopes  of  deep  cuttings,  stone  or  tile  drains  should  be  made  into  tliem.  In 
cutting,  small  drains,  technicidly  called  mitre  drains,  should  be  formed ;  the 
angle,  depending  on  tlie  inclination  of  the  road,  should  not  exceed  one  inch  in 
100.  They  should  be  9  inches  wide  at  bottom,  12  inches  at  top,  and  10  inches 
deep.  According  to  the  inclinations  of  a  road,  and  the  form  and  wetness  of  thr 
country,  cross-drains  of  good  masonry  should  be  built  under  the  road,  havuig 
their  extremities  carried  under  the  road  fences.  One  of  these  should  be  built 
wherever  water  would  lie ;  and  when  tlie  road  passes  alone  the  slope  of  a  hill, 
great  numbers  are  necessary  to  carrv  off  the  water  that  collects  in  tlie  channel 
of  the  road  on  the  side  next  Uie  high  ground.  Various  descriptions  of  drains 
are  made  in  every  situation  where  necessary,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
surface  of  the  road  secured  by  giving  it  a  proper  convexity  in  its  cross  section, 
as  shown  io  the  annexed  section,  designed  for  tlie  regulation  of  the  surfaces 
and  wastes  between  the  fences  of  the  Holyhead  Road. 
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The  proper  convex  form  is  particularly  essential  en  hills,  in  order  that  tlie 
water  may  have  a  tendency  to  fall  from  the  centre  to  the  sides.  The  side 
channels,  and  all  the  road  drains  should  be  repaired  at  the  approach  and  at  the 
end  of  the  winter,  and  daily  attention  given  to  their  being  free  from  obstruction. 
If  roads,  by  a  proper  system  of  drainage,  be  kept  dr}',  they  will  be  maintained 
in  a  good  state,  and  at  proportionally  less  expense. 

CuUinfis, — When  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  deep  cutting  through  a  hill,  the 
slopes  of  the  banks  should  never  be  less,  except  in  passing  through  stone,  than 
two  feet  horizontal  to  one  foot  perpendicular;  for  though  several  kinds  of  earth 
will  stand  at  steeper  inclinations,  a  slope  of  two  to  one  is  necessary  for  admitting 
the  sun  and  wina  to  reach  the  road.  The  whole  of  the  green  sod  and  fertile 
soil  on  the  surface  of  the  land  cut  through,  should  be  carefully  collected  and 
reserved,  in  order  to  be  laid  on  the  slopes  immediately  after  they  are  formed. 
If  enough  of  these  cannot  be  procured^  tne  slopes  should  be  strewed  With  mould, 
and  sown  with  hay-seeds.  When  stones  can  oe  got,  the  slopes  should  be  sup-  _ 
ported  by  a  wall  raised  two  or  three  feet  high,  at  the  bottom  of  them.  These 
walls  prevent  the  earth  from  falling  from  the  slopes  into  the  side  channels  of 
the  road,  and  add  very  much  to  the  finbhed  and  workmanlike  appearance  of  a 
road.  It  is  sometimes  advisable,  particularly  if  an  additional  quantity  of  earth 
be  wanted  for  an  embankment,  to  make  the  slopes  through  the  cuttings  on  the 
south  side  of  a  road  of  an  inclination  of  three  horizontal  to  one  perpendicular, 
in  order  to  secure  the  great  advantage  of  allowing  the  sun  and  wind  to  reach 
more  freely  the  surface  of  the  roa£  In  districts  of  country  where  stones 
abound,  expense  in  moving  earth  and  purchasing  land  may  be  avoided,  by 
building  retaining  walls,  and  filline  between  them  with  earth.  In  rocky  and 
nigged  countries,  this  is  generally  the  best  way  of  obtaininff  the  prescribed  in* 
cluiations.  In  formine  a  road  along  the  face  of  a  precipice,  a  wall  must  bo 
built  to  support  it    The  difficulty  of  forming  a  road  in  such  a  place,  b  not  so 
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f^eat  as  may  be  imagined,  for  the  face  of  a  precipice  is  seldom  vertical,  and  if 
the  inclination  should  be  half  a  foot  vertical  to  one  foot  horizojital,  thi.<i 
will  admit  of  a  retaining  wall  being  built  By  building  such  a  wall,  say  30  feel 
high,  and  cutting  10  feet  at  that  height  into  the  rock,  and  filling  up  the  space 
within  the  wall,  a  road  of  suiHcient  breadth  will  be  obtained.  In  forming  the 
bed  for  the  road,  material  care  should  be  taken,  except  where  cutting  into  the 
surface  is  wholly  unavoidable,  in  order  to  obtain  the  proper  longitudmal  incli- 
nations, to  elevate  the  bed  with  earth,  two  feet  at  least,  above  the  natural  surface 
of  the  adjoining  ground  :  by  following  this  course,  the  road  will  not  be  affected 
by  water  running  under  or  soaking  into  it  from  the  adjoining  land.  In  arrang- 
in^T  the  inclinations,  they  shoidd  be  obtained  by  embanking,  where  that  is  prac- 
ticable, in  preference  to  cutting.  Almost  all  old  roads  across  flat  and  wet  land 
arc  sunk  below  the  adjacent  fields :  this  has  arisen  from  the  continued  wearing 
of  them,  and  carrying  away  the  mud.  No  improvement  is  more  generally 
wanting,  than  new  forming  these  roads,  so  as  to  raise  their  surfaces  above  the 
level  of  the  adjoining  land.  This  would  greatly  contribute  to  the  hardness  of 
tliem,  to  economy  in  keeping  them  in  repair,  and  to  enabling  horses  to  work 
with  the  advantage  of  having  sufficient  air  for  respiration. 

Embankments, — Great  care  is  necessary  in  making  high  embankments.  No 
person  should  be  entrusted  with  these  works  who  has  not  had  considerable 
experience.  The  base  should  be  formed,  at  first,  to  its  ftill  breadth  ;  the  earth 
laid  on  in  regular  courses  or  layers,  if  not  more  than  4  feet  in  thickness,  of  a 
concave  form,  and  no  fresh  course  should  be  deposited  until  the  preceding  one 
is  firm  and  consolidated.  I1ic  slopes  at  which  cuttings  and  embankments  can 
be  safely  made  entirely,  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  soil.  In  the  London  and 
plastic  clay  formations,  it  will  not  be  safe  to  make  the  slopes  of  embankments 
or  cuttings,  that  exceed  4  feet  high,  with  a  steeper  slope  than  three  to  one.  In 
chalk  or  marl,  the  slopes  will  stand  at  1  to  i.  In  solid  sandstone,  at  |  to  1,  or 
nearly  vertical,  fieiore  quitting  this  subject,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that 
in  every  instance  of  deep  cutting,  the  greatest  pains  should  be  bestowed  in 
examinmg  the  character  of  the  material  to  be  removed :  much  difficulty  will  be 
avoided  by  proceeding  in  this  way ;  but  on  the  whole,  the  best  general  rule  to 
follow,  is  always  to  lay  out  a  line  of  road,  so  as  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible, 
deep  cuttings  and  high  embankments;  they  are  always  attended  with  great 
expense,  and  are  unavoidably  liable  to  many  objections.  * — Sir  H.  Pameli, 

AfeUeri&lt,^, — ^Tlie  breadth  of  roads  should  vary  according  to  circum- 
stances. In  the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  where  the  traffic  is  considerable,  the 
road  should,  in  our  opmioni  be  not  less  than  sixty  feet  between  the  fences. 
Where  there  is  less  traffic,  fifty  feel  will  be  sufficient.  The  whole  breadth 
should,  in  these  cases,  be  metalled,  or  laid  with  broken  stones.  Near  London, 
and  the  capitals  of  Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  perhaps  70  feet  is  not  too  great  a 
width,  and  a  footpath  should  be  provided  on  each  side.  **  The  road,"  says 
Mr.  Telford,  in  a  specification  for  the  Holyhead  road,  <'  is  to  be  30  feet  wide, 
exclusive  of  footpaths,  with  a  fall  of  6  inches  m>m  the  centre  to  the  side  channels." 
The  bed  of  the  new  road  being  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  materials, 
should,  if  of  a  wet  or  spongy  nature,  oe  well  '  rammed '  whh  chips  of  stone ;  in 
some  situations  it  is  advisable  to  lay  a  stratum  of  kand-lmd  stones,  of  from  5  to 
7  inches  in  depth,  with  their  broadest  ends  placed  downwards,  and  the  whole 
built  compactly  together.  On  this  is  to  be  laid  the  '  metal*  or  broken  stones, 
to  tlie  depth  of  at  least  8  inches,  broken  of  a  uniform  size,  so  as  to  form  a  solid 
and  compact  body.  To  insure  uniformity  in  the  size  of  the  broken  stones, 
various  tests  have  been  suggested ;  perhaps  the  most  simple  is,  that  every  piece 
shall  pass  through  a  ring  of  2|  inches  diameter.  On  tnis  body  of  metal,  no 
binding  or  gravel  should  be  used ;  the  angular  sides  of  the  metal  soon  lock  into 
each  other,  and  form  a  smooth  surface.  In  the  selection  of  road-metal,  we 
prefer  the  several  varieties  of  ffreen-stone.  The  best  kinds  of  these  are  less 
friable  than  granite,  when  broxen  into  small  pieces.  It  is,  however,  often 
neeessar}',  for  want  of  better  materials,  to  use  sandstone,  common  limestone, 
and  chalk,  even  in  districts  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  traffic ;  in  some 
instances,  wliere  coal  is  abundant,  sandstane  is  reduced  to  a  vitreotis  mats  jo 
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kilns  erected  by  the  road  side;  but  all  sQch  road-metal  is  now  used  very 
sparing!?  in  the  formation  of  modem  roads,  and  confined  chiefly  to  the  bridle- 
tracks. 

The  distribution  of  road-material  is  very  irregular  in  the  British  Islands. 
Throughout  Scotland,  we  meet  with  the  numerous  varieties  of  granite,  green- 
stone, basalt,  porphvry,  and  limestone.  In  Cheshire,  the  formation  is  chiefly 
coal,  sandstone,  and  tne  softer  varieties  of  limestone.  In  the  southern  counties, 
chalk  and  gravel  soils  chiefly  occur,  both  of  which,  under  proper  management, 
make  excellent  roads.  In  North  and  South  Wales,  we  have  ful  the  varieties  of 
road-metal,  which  are  common  to  Scotland.  In  Ireland,  they  have  excellent 
road-materials,  as  granite  and  limestone  are  pretty  generally  distributed." — 
Edhiburgh  Encyclcpadia, 

Tlie  reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  London  and  Holyhead  road  contain 
a  mass  or  useful  and  interesting  information.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Telford 
was  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  management  of  roads :  under  his 
judicious  superintendence  were  planned  most  of  the  improvements  which  have 
since  been  carried  into  efiect ;  and  the  correct  principles  on  which  they  were 
conducted,  is  proved  by  the  present  state  of  tnis  great  road.  Mr.  Macneill 
succeeded  Mr.  Telford  as  the  Reeident-Ennneer  to  the  Commissioners,  and 
has  shewn  himself  not  unworthy  of  his  preaecessor.  While  assistanl-eneineer 
under  Mr.  Telford,  be  suegested  an  experiment  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
solid  and  dry  the  piece  of  road  between  Holloway  and  tne  Wellington  Inn  at 
Highgate. 

In  the  year  1820  the  Commissioners  took  the  Highgate  Archway  road  under 
tlieir  management,  to  put  in  complete  repair.  In  order  to  accomplish  this, 
several  experiments  were  tried,  by  draining  the  surface  and  sub-soii,  and  by 
laying  on  a  thick  coating  of  broken  granite;  but  from  the  wet  and  elastic 
nature  of  the  sub-soil,  the  hardest  stonei  were  rapidly  worn  away  by  the  wheels 
of  carriages,  but  much  more  by  the  friction  of  the  stones  themselves  against 
each  other ;  for,  in  a  very  short  time,  they  were  found  to  become  as  round  and 
as  smooth  as  gravel  pebbles,  even  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  mass  of  road 
roateriak.  It  was  therefore  evident,  tliat  to  form  a  perfect  road,  which  might 
be  kept  in  repair  at  a  moderate  expense,  it  was  necessary  to  establish  a  dry  and 
solid  foundation  for  the  surface ;  but  as  no  stones  could  be  obtained  for  making 
a  foundation  of  pavement,  but  at  a  verr  great  expense,  a  composition  of  Roman 
cement  and  travel  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Macneill,  and  this,  on  trial,  was  found 
to  answer  enectually. 

The  manner  of  iayinf  down  this  cemented  mass,  and  constructiuff  the  road« 
is  fully  detailed  in  Mr.  Macneill's  evidence  before  a  select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  May  1830: — 

"  Are  you  the  resident  enffineer  under  Mr.  Telford  ?  Yes.— You  conducted 
the  work  at  the  Highgate  Arohway  road?  1  did.— Will  you  explain  to  the 
Committee  the  expense  of  the  cement  composition  which  was  laid  on  the  foun- 
dation f  The  expense  of  the  cement  delivered  was  2s.  a  bushel ;  it  was  mixed 
with  eight  times  as  much  of  washed  sravel  and  sand.— What  distance  of  eround 
would  a  bushel,  so  made,  extend?  Laying  on  the  cement  six  yards  wick,  and 
six  inches  in  thickness,  came  to  10«.  a  running  yard,  part  old  gravel ;  if  new 
gravel  had  been  purchased,  it  would  have  cost  from  lit.  to  15«. :  that  included 
the  formine  tlie  bed  of  the  road,  which  was  done  with  venr  great  care.  There 
were  four  fongitudinal  drains,  and  secondary  drains,  running  from  those  to  die 
side  channel  drains,  and  those  again  to  drains  outside  the  footpaths,  covered 
with  brick :  they  all  communicated  with  each  other,  and  discharged  ihe  water 
into  proper  outlets.  On  the  prepared  centre  of  six  yards  in  width,  after  it  had 
been  properly  levelled,  the  cement  was  laid  on,  mixing  it  first  into  a  box  with 
water,  gravel,  and  sand,  in  certain  proportions.  In  fifuen  minutes  it  became 
so  hard  that  we  could  stand  upon  it :  in  about  four  minutes  after  being  laid,  a 
triangular  piece  of  wood,  sheeted  with  iron,  was  indented  into  it,  so  as  to  leave 
a  track  or  channel  for  the  stones  to  he  and  fasten  in.  This  indent  had  an  indt- 
natton  or  fall  from  the  centre  to  the  side  of  the  road  of  tliree  inches ;  this 
fdlowed  the  water  that  percolated  through  the  broken  stones  to  run  off  the 
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cemented  mtss  into  the  drains. — What  time  of  year  was  the  composition  laid  on 
the  road  ?  Two  hmidred  yards  were  done  in  the  winter,  all  the  rest  in  July, 
August,  and  Septemher. — It  has  heen  on  the  road  through  the  last  winter? 
There  has  been  part  of  it  on  since  June  1828| — ^nearly  two  years. — Have  you 
examined  it,  to  see  what  effect  the  weather  has  had  on  it?  I  examined  it  fre- 
quently during  the  frost,  almost  every  six  weeks;  I  have  found  it  perfectly  hard 
in  every  case,  and  not  injured  by  the  frost,  nor  by  the  working  of  the  carriages 
over  it." 

The  success  of  this  experiment  has  placed  beyond  a  doubt  the  correctness  of 
the  rule  laid  down  by  Mr.  Telford,  that  wherever  the  substratum  is  weak, 
spongy,  and  elastic,  it  must,  at  whatever  expense,  be  rendered  firm  and  dry, 
for  the  reception  of  the  surface  materials.  If  this  be  attended  to,  the  road- 
metal  will  remain  unmixed  with  the  earth  of  the  sub-soil,  and  unaffected  b^  the 
changes  of  wet  and  frost  to  which  such  mixture  would  expose  it ;  if  this  be 
neglected,  no  outlay  of  money,  or  expenditure  of  material,  will  ever  produce  a 
firm,  dry,  and  hard  road. 

'*  Well-made  roads,  formed  of  clean,  bard,  broken  stone,"  observes  Mr. 
Macneill,  *' placed  on  a  solid  foundation,  are  very  little  affected  by  changes  of 
atmosphere;  weak  roads,  or  those  that  are  imperfectly  formed  with  gravel, 
flint,  or  round  pebbles,  without  a  bottoming,  or  foundation  of  stone  pavement 
or  concrete,  are,  on  the  contrary,  much  affected  by  chariges  of  the  weather. 
In  the  formation  of  such  roads,  and  before  they  become  bound  or  firm,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  sub-soil  mixes  with  the  stone  or  gravel,  in  consequence 
of  the  necessity  of  putting  the  gravel  on  in  thin  layers :  this  mixture  of  earth 
or  clay,  in  dry,  warm  seasons,  expands  by  the  heat,  and  makes  the  road  loose 
and  open ;  the  consequence  is,  that  the  stones  are  thrown  out,  and  manv  of 
them  are  crushed  and  ground  into  dust,  producing  considerable  wear  and  dimi- 
nution of  the  materials.  In  wet  weather,  also,  the  clay  or  earth  mixed  with 
the  stones  absorbs  moisture,  becomes  soft,  and  allows  the  stones  to  move  and 
rub  against  each  other,  when  acted  upon  by  the  feet  of  horses  or  wheels  of 
carriages.  This  attrition  of  the  stones  against  each  other  wears  them  out  sur- 
prisingly fast,  and  produces  large  quantities  of  mud,  which  tend  to  keep  the  road 
damp,  and  by  that  means  increases  the  injury." 

To  ascertam  the  draught  of  carriages,  ana  the  comparative  merit  of  roads, 
Mr.  Macneill  employs  an  instrument  whiclh-he  calls  a  road  indicator.  The 
very  important  purposes  to  which  this  instrument  can  be  applied,  and  the 
accurate  results  given  by  it,  entitie  it  to  attention,  as  supplying  the  means  of 
subjecting  the  state  of  roads  to  an  infallible  test.  Several  inventions  to  effect 
the  same  [object  have  been,  at  various  times,  proposed  and  brought  into  use 
(see  the  article  Dynamometer)  ;  but  the  im|»rovements  added  to  it  by  Mr. 
Macneill  have  materially  increased  their  utility.  In  the  Appendix  to  Sir 
Henry  Pamell's  Treatue  la  inserted  an  elaborate  paper  furnished  by  Mr. 
Macneill,  describing  the  road  indicator,  and  the  purposes  for  which  it  may  be 
used.  We  can,  however,  only  afford  space  for  a  concise  deserbtion  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  refer  our  readers  to  the  paper  itself  for  further  information. 

The  framework  is  of  wrought  iron,  about  two  feet  six  inches  lone,  and 
eighteen  inches  wide.  In  this  frame,  a  dynamometer  and  brass  cylinder  are 
placed ;  the  dvnamomcter  is  connected  by  its  arm  to  one  side  of  the  frame  by 
trunnions,  which  are  cast  on  it,  and  which  turn  in  a  circular  hoop  or  belt,  firmly 
screwed  to  one  side  of  the  frame,  and  a  bar  runnine  across  it.  The  dyna- 
mometer, or  weighing-machine,  which  forms  part  of  the  instrument,  was  im^ 
proved,  some  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Marriott,  and  is  now  generally  used  as  a 
substitute  for  the  common  steel-yard.  On  applying  the  weighing-machine  in  its 
simple  form,  to  measure  the  draught  of  carriages,  the  index  vibrated  so  quickly, 
and  over  so  large  an  arc  of  the  circle,  that  it  was  impossible  to  observe  the  point 
indicating  the  force  of  draught ;  for  a  horse  exerU  his  power  by  a  succession  of 
impulses,  or  strokes  of  his  shoulders  against  the  collar,  at  every  step  he  makes, 
and  not  by  a  constant  uniform  pull,  as  is  generally  supposed.  To  remedy  this 
inconvenience,  and  do  away  with  the  vibrations,  a  piston,  working  in  a  cyhnder 
full  of  oil,  is  connected  with  the  dynamometer  in  such  a  manner,  thai  when  any 
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power  or  force  ib  applied  to  it,  so  as  to  carry  round  the  index,  the  piston  ia  at 
the  same  time  moved  through  the  fluid.  The  connexion  of  the  dynamometer 
with  the  cylinder,  is  by  means  of  a  lever  working  on  a  pivot ;  the  arms  of  the 
lever  are  of  unequal  length ;  the  tail-piece  of  the  dynamometer  is  connected  with 
the  short  arm,  at  a  distance  of  two  inches  from  the  centre,  or  fulcrum,  by  means 
of  a  pivotgoint  at  preciselv  the  same  distance  from  the  fulcrum ;  a  flat  bar  of 
iron  u  connected  with  the  longer  arm,  by  a  joint  similar  to  that  bv  which  the 
tail-piece  is  connected  with  the  short  arm,  so  that  any  power  or  weight  applied 
to  the  bar  will  produce  the  same  efiect  on  the  index  as  if  the  power  was  applied 
directly  to  the  tail-piece  of  the  dynamometer ;  this  bar  passes  over  a  friction 
roller,  and  to  it  the  power  of  the  horses  is  applied  when  in  use,  by  means  of 
traces,  and  a  bar,  as  m  the  ordinary  niode  of  draught  At  tlie  extremity  of  the 
long  arm,  tlie  piston  rod  is  connected  by  a  joint  similar  to  the  others ;  the  piston 
rod,  after  passmg  through  a  stuffins^box  in  the  cap  of  the  cylinder,  is  screwed 
into  a  piston,  or  circular  plate  of  thin  brass  perforated  with  small  holes ;  and 
out  of  one  part  of  the  circumference  a  square  notch  is  cut,  the  use  of  which  will 
be  hereafter  described.  By  this  construction,  the  resistance  of  the  fluid  to  the 
piston,  which  acts  at  the  extremity  of  the  long  arm  of  the  lever,  prevents  its 
turning  round  the  fulcrum  to  the  extent  it  otherwise  would  do,  when  it  is  acted 
upon  by  any  sudden  impulse  applied  to  the  bar ;  it  will,  however,  move  over  a 
space  proportioned  to  the  intensity  of  the  force  applied ;  and  if  the  pulls  follow 
each  other  in  rapid  succession,  the  piston  will  move  slowly  out,  and  the  index 
will  turn  round  steadily  and  uniformly  until  the  power  is  balanced  by  the  spring 
of  the  dynamometer,  at  which  time  the  index  will  point  out  on  the  dial  very 
nearly  the  weight  or  power  which  is  equivalent  to  the  draught. 

"The  divisions  on  the  dial-plate  of  the  dynamometer  decrease  from  zero 
upwards,  in  order  to  compensate  fbr  the  increased  force  which  the  spring  exerts 
in  proportion  as  it  is  wound  up ;  in  consequence  of  this,  the  index  does  not  pass 
over  equal  spaces,  when  equal  forces  are  applied  in  different  states  of  tension  of 
the  spring ;  the  piston,  therefore,  will  not  pass  through  equal  spaces  in  the 
cylinder,  and  the  vibrations  would  consequently  be  greater  in  the  higher 
numbers,  because,  the  velocity  of  the  piston  being  less,  its  resistance  through 
the  fluid  will  be  less,  at  the  same  time  tne  power  opposed  to  it  is  greater.  To 
obviate  this,  and  make  the  index  equally  steady  on  bA  parts  of  the  dial,  a  narrow 
slip  of  brass,  formed  into  an  inclined  plane,  is  soldered  to  the  inside  of  the 
cylinder,  parallel  to  its  axis,  the  largest  part  being  at  that  end  of  the  cylinder 
towards  wnich  the  piston  rises,  when  the  index  moves  towards  the  greater  power. 
The  notch,  which  was  before  mentioned,  as  cut  in  the  side  of  the  piston,  exactly 
corresponds  in  size  with  the  largest  part  of  this  inclined  plane,  so  that  when  the 
piston  is  at  the  upper  end  of  the  cylinder,  the  notch  is  completely  filled  up  by 
the  inclined  plane ;  on  the  contrary,  when  the  piston  is  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
cylinder,  the  notch  is  open ;  by  this  contrivance,  the  aperture  through  which 
the  fluid  is  obliged  to  pass,  as  the  piston  moves  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
cylinder  to  the  higher,  is  ^dually  contracted,  and  of  course  the  resistance  of 
the  piston  through  the  fluid  gradually  increases,  and  compensates  the  increased 
power  of  the  spring,  rendering  the  vibrations  nearly  uniform  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  power. 

"  To  preserve  the  instrument  from  injur}%  it  is  embedded  in  a  solid  block  of 
elm,  which  can  be  screwed  or  clamped  to  any  carriage ;  the  swingletree  is  hooked 
.into  the  eye  of  the  draught-bar ;  the  shafts  or  pole  of  the  carriage  may  remain 
in  their  ordinary  position,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  no  part  of  the  moving 
power  is  communicated  to  the  carriage,  except  through  the  agency  of  the  instru- 
ment. The  draught  of  a  carriage  is  ascertained  as  follows: — One  assistant 
walks  along  by  the  side  of  the  carriage,  and  observes  the  weight,  or  force,  shown 
by  the  index  on  the  dial ;  at  every  step  he  calls  out  the  numbers,  which  another 
assistant  writes  down  in  a  book ;  these  numbers  are  then  added  together ;  the 
sum  divided  by  the  number  of  obseryations,  will  give  the  mean  power,  or 
draught,  required  to  draw  the  carriage  over  that  portion  of  the  road."  fiy  a 
very  ingenious  contrivance,  Mr.  Macneill  also  practically  ascertained  the  cor- 
rection necessary  for  the  diflcre^  rates  of  inclination.     Tlius,  the  instrument 
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affixed  to  a  common  waggon,  which  was  drawn  by  two  hones  over  the  pave* 
ment  in  Piccadilly,  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  s  house  to  Dover-street,  tho 
sum  of  observations  is  670  lbs.,  which  divided  by  the  number  of  observations  1 4, 
gives  the  mean  force^  48 J  lbs.  The  street  rising  1  in  156,  it  is  necessary  tc 
«mly  the  appropriate  correction,  which  by  the  table  is  15  lbs.,  hence, 
--  =  48i  —  15  ==  33  lbs.,  horizontal  draught.  In  a  note  appended  to  the 
paper,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  instrument  has  been  further  improved  by 
Mr.  Macneill,  it  is  now  mounted  in  a  light  phaeton,  and  besides  marking  the 
draught  at  every  ten  or  twenty  yards,  it  pomts  out  the  distance  run,  and  the 
rates  of  acclivity  or  declivity  on  every  part  of  the  road.  The  general  results,  as 
ascertained  by  this  useftil  instrument,  are  stated  to  be  as  follows  : — 

Weight  of  Waggon,  21  cwt, 

1.  On  Well  made  pavement,  the  draught  is     ....     33  lbs. 

2.  „    Broken  stone  surface,  or  old  flint  road  ....  65 

3.  „  Gravel  road 147 

4      „   Broken  stone  road,  on  a  rough  pavement  foundation  46 
5.     „   Broken  stone  surface,  upon  a  bottoming  of  con- 
crete, formed  of  Parker's  cement  and  gravel   .  46 

The  wear  and  tear  of  roads  was  a  point  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  steam  carriages,  in  1831,  was 
directed.  The  evidence  given  by  Messrs.  Telford,  Macneill,  Mac  Adam,  Gur- 
ney,  Farey,  and  Alexander  Gordon,  proves,  beyond  doubt,  that  the  destruction 
of  a  road  is  caused  by  the  feet  of  the  horses  travelling,  in  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion than  by  the  wheels  of  carriages.  Mr.  Macneill  estimates  the  injury 
done  by  the  wheels  of  fast  coaches,  to  the  injury  done  by  the  horses  wnich 
draw  them,  as  one  to  three  in  round  numbers,  or  as  follows  : — 


Coachett,  Waggons, 

Atmospheric  changes  .     .  20 

Waggon-wheels  .     .     .  / .  35.5 

Horses'  feet    .....  44.5 


Atmospheric  changes ...     20 

Coach-wheels 20 

Horses'  feet 60 


100 


100.0 


And  Mr.  Gordon  calculated  that  a  set  of  tires  woiUd  nm  3000  miles  in  good 
weather ;  or,  on  the  aven^,  2700  miles;  but  that  a  set  of  horses*  shoes  would 
travel  only  200  miles.  These  are  facts  which  press  on  our  consideration  the 
necessity  of  withdrawing  a  power  so  injurious  to  our  roads  as  horses  are 
described  to  be,  and  the  substitution  of  a  means  of  locomotion  less  hurtful. 
This  desideratum  will  be  found  in  the  establishment  of  steam  carriages  on  turn- 
pike roada,  having  granite  tramways ;  and  we  hope  the  period  is  not  distant  when 
this  important  change  will  be  effected. 
The  next  branch  of  our  subject  is  the  various  patents  which  have  been 
granted  for  improvements  in  the  construction  of  roads ;  under  which  head  we 
shall  make  a  few  remarks  on  pavements.  The  most  eminent  engineers  have 
expressed  themselves  decidedly  in  favour  of  paving,  as  more  durable,  and,  in 
the  end,  cheaper  than  any  other  mode  of  formation.  The  immense  traffic  in 
the  streeU  of  London,  and  other  large  cities,  and  the  inconveniences  resulting 
from  a  frequent  derangement  of  the  pavement,  have  long  rendered  the  estobliri^- 
ment  of  a  firm,  durable,  and  smooth  city  road,  a  great  desideratum.  The 
alternate  dust  and  mud  on  broken  stone  roads  have  proved  them  unfit  for 
crowded  thoroughfares.  They  have  been  tried,  but  failed.  Stone  paving  of 
various  kinds,  and  even  castriron  plates,  in  the  form  of  a  causeway,  have  been 
suggested.  Of  the  two  kinds  of  stone  pavement  with  which  London,  Dublin, 
and 'Edinburgh,  is  paved,  the  one  is  termed  ruble  causeway,  the  other  aisler 
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causeway.  In  the  former  the  stones  are  very  slightly  hammer-dressed ;  in  the 
latter  they  vary  firom  5  to  7  inches  in  thickness,  from  8  to  12  in  length,  and 
about  a  foot  in  depth.  The  Commercial  Road  of  London  is  a  fine  snecimen  of 
the  aisler  causeway.  It  leads  from  Whitechapel  to  the  extensive  establishments 
of  tlie  East  and  West  India  Docks,  at  Blackwall  and  Poplar.  It  is  2  miles 
long,  and  70  feet  wide.  The  footpaths  are  laid  with  Yorkshire  flags,  and  the 
stoneway  of  granite.  The  tramway  is  composed  of  large  stoae  blocks,  18  inches 
wide  by  12  inches  deep,  and  from  2|  to  IQ  feet  long.  They  are  laid  in  rows 
four  feet  apart,  on  a  hard  mvel  bottom,  or  a  concrete  foundation,  and  have 
their  ends  closely  and  firmly  jointed  to  each  otlier,  to  as  to  prevent  movement, 
either  lateral  or  longitudinal.  On  this  tramway  a  waegon  weighing,  with  its 
load,  10  tons,  was  drawn  by  one  horse  from  the  West  India  Docks,  a  distance 
of  2  miles,  rising  1  in  274,  at  the  rate  of  nearly  4  miles  per  hour.  The  works 
were  executed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  James  Walker,  the  engineer,  by 
whom  the  plans  were  furnished,  and  whose  report  to  the  trustees  of  the  road 
contains  much  useful  information. 

The  Leith  Walk  of  Edinbursh  is  another  examf '.e  of  the  aisler  causeway, 
forminff  almost  the  only  thoroughfare  to  the  port  of  the  Scottish  metropolis.  It 
is  regmated  by  a  special  trust,  and  its  toll  is  generall}^  rented  at  5000/.  per 
annum.  The  causeway  of  Leith  Walk  is  nearly  2  miles  in  length ;  its  breadth 
between  the  curb-stones,  which  line  off  a  spacious  footpath  on  each  side,  may 
be  taken  at  the  average  breadth  of  57  feet.  The  stones  with  which  it  is  paved 
are  of  a  cubical  form,  of  the  largest  dimensions  of  aisler  causeway,  and  are  laid 
upon  a  bed  of  sharp  xea^and,  free  of  earthy  particles.  It  is  now  (1836)  above 
twenty  years  since  Leith  Walk  was  converted  from  a  very  bad  common  road 
into  a  spacious  causeway ;  and  although  its  surface  exhibits  many  inequalities, 
^  yet  it  has  continued  during  that  comparatively  long  period,  and  may  continue 
as  Ion?  without  requiring  any  considerable  repair.  6ow  if  we  compare  tliis 
with  tne  continual  repair  to  which  all  metal  roads,  with  a  traffic  similar  to  that 
of  Leith  Walk,  are  incident,  we  presume  that  the  metal  would  require  to  be 
renewed  at  least  every  third  year.  The  expense,  therefore,  would  nave  been 
much  greater  for  the  maintenance  of  the  metal  ruad  than  for  causeway. 

Mr.  Alexander  Gordon,  in  his  work  on  Etemental  Locomotion^  has  selected 
some  passages  from  the  reports  of  the  Holyhead  Road  Parliamentary  Com- 
mission, which  are  deserving  attention.  It  appears,  from  these  reports,  that  on 
a  smooth,  well-made  London  pavement,  the  tractive  power  necessary  to  move  a 
given  weight  on'a  level,  is  only  i^^.  The  stones  should  be  accurately  fitted  to 
each  other,  and  bedded  on  a  good  foundation  of  broken  stones,  put  on  in  layers 
of  4  inches  at  a  time  until  they  be  12  inches  thick,  and  then  the  wellrdressea 
pavement  of  rectangular  stones  placed  on  it.  Collision  and  surface  resistance 
together  being  only  ^  of  the  weight  to  be  moved,  even  where  the  surface  is 
composed  of  numerous  stones,  the  advantages  of  good  pavement  seem  to  us 
obvious,  that  it  cannot  but  excite  astonishment  that  they  should  be  so  much 
neglected.  Mr.  Johnstone,  (in  his  evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1833)  proved  that  the  very  best  pavement  would  cost  only  13«.  per  square  yard, 
and  would  cost  nothing  In  repair  for  the  first  three  years,  and  he  gave  in  tlie 
following  statement : — 

£  i,  d. 

First  cost,  per  superficial  yard 0  13  0 

Ten  years*  repair,  at  4rf.  per  yard ....     0  3  4 

Ten  years'  cleansing,  at  2d.  per  yard ...     0  2  6 

0  18  10 
Deduct  value  of  old  stone   ...    0    8    0 


£0  10  10 


The  old  stone  might  last  twenty  years  longer ;  but,  at  all  events,  would  be 
vorth  eight  shilUngs  per  yard,  afler  ten  years'  wear.     Most  of  the  'London 


pavement  mppean  to  ba  laid  d<nrn  at  aii  cxpeniti  of  aeven  ihilliiigt  or  ten 
■hilliti^  per  yard,  "  If,"  uyi  Mr.  Macneill,  in  hit  evidence,  "  you  take  tveDty 


A  toad  oF  a  limilar  deicriplion  to  the  Commercial  Road  hai  been  propoKcl 
bj  Mr.  Maoneill  for  the  "  London,  Liverpool,  and  Holyhead  Steain  Coacb  and 
Road  Company."  On  tliii  itcam  carriages,  and  all  other  Ucfcription  of  coachs^ 
will  be  alloited  to  (ntvel.  If  a  portion  of  the  road  Irom  London  to  Birmingham 
ware  laid  t^on  one  aide,  made  in  a  aolid  manner  with  pitching  end  well-broken 

CJiite,  it  would  fall  very  little  ihort  of  a  railroad,  and  the  eapenae  would  not 
very  connderable.  A  doubla  row  of  granite  hlocka  or  trama  might  be  laid 
on  one  aide  of  the  road  for  the  wheels  of  the  carriage*,  and  a  atone  pavement 
between  the  mwi  of  granite  blocks. 

The  adoption  of  t&  plan  would  enable  ateam  earriages  to  travel  with  great 
velocity,  would  present  no  obstacle*  to  other  vehicle*,  would  require  no  other 
•itea  than  (be  present  turnpike  roada,  and  would  prevent  the  immense  outlay, 
■nd  certain  nueefaievou*  conaequence*  that  must  inevitaUy  result  from  railway 
speculation  t. 

Mr.  Henry  Matthews,  of  Walworth,  proposed  apian  of  stone  railways,  upon 
aa  extensive  scale;  the  stones  were  to  be  fonr  feet  long,  ten  inches  deep,  eleven 
biche*  in  breadth  at  the  top,  and  fburteen  inches  at  the  base ;  at  certain  pointa 
the  stones  were  to  be  connected  by  a  kind  of  mortised  joint.  This  plan  pos- 
sessed considerable  merit,  but  the  expense,  estimated  at  ll.  Si.  per  lineal  yard, 
flw  each  set  of  tracks,  waa  an  flection :  it  would,  we  think,  also  be  found,  (hat 
unlesa  the  cUbio  contents  of  these  stones  bore  a  greater  proportion  to  their 
lenoth,  they  would  not  withstand  the  necesaary  pressure  of  carnages. 

Hr.  Step  Wson,  the  engineer,  in  the  fdnhroA  ^cvcJopedia,  describes  a  mode 
of  constnicting  a  imooth  and  durable  city  road,  which  is  both  economical  and 
Ingenious. — "  A  street  or  highway,  suppoied  to  measure  about  thirty  feet  in 


fig  3    (fcciiM.) 

breadth,  is  laid  out  in  five  compartments,  independently  of  foot-palhs.  Tivo  of 
these  are  laid  with  the  akleT  causeway  tracks,  five  feet  apart,  the  hor*e-pttllis 
of  ruble  canaeway,  or  broken  ttimes,  in  the  nsual  way.  A  B  C  D  (/ly.  1)  points 
out  B  compartment  of  the  road,  laid  partly  with  broken  stones,  in  which  E  £ 
and  F  F  are  the  aislcr  causeway  tracks,  A  B  being  a  paved  open  drniu,  on  the 
Me  of  the  road.      1  N  shows  the  limits  of  a  road,  also  laid  with  tracks  of 
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oisler  causeway,  as  marked  at  L  L  and  M  M ;  but  here  tbe  comimrtinenlfl 
between  and  on  each  side  are  paved  with  ruUey  or  inferior  causeway  stones, 
/i^.  2  is  a  section  of  the  plan  described  under  Fiff,  1,  and  shows  the  particular 
form  of  the  aisler  causeway  tracks ;  a  ia  a  paved  drain^  b  one  of  the  sides^ 
made  with  broken  stones,  e  e  two  of  the  aisler  causeway  tracks,  and  d  the  horse- 
path between  them. 

In  the  year  1825,  Mr.  Thomas  Parkins  obtained  a  patent  Cnt  an  nnnroved 
mode  of  paring.  The  patentee  proposed  to  lay  on  common  roads  continuooa 
lines  of  granite  blocks,  on  which  the  wheels  of  carriages  are  to  run ;  the  upper 
surfaces  are  to  be  level  with  the  road,  the  under  surface  flat,  and  the  stones  are 
fitted  together  by  "  bird  VnMuth  joints."  Each  stone  is  thus  supported  by  the 
stones  on  each  side  of  it,  and  prevented  from  partial  depression.  Wliatever 
merit  may  be  due  to  Mr.  Parkins  for  the  methoos  he  has  sucgesled,  so  many 
and  so  various  are  the  improvements  in  pavements  since  the  date  of  his  patent, 
that  it  is  unnecessaty  to  describe  more  minutely  the  several  modes  by  which  he 
proposes  to  connect  the  blocks  of  stones  together. 

In  the  same  year,  a  patent  was  granted  to  Mr.  John  Lindsay,  of  the  Island 
of  Herm,  near  Guernsey,  for  certain  improvements  in  paving;  it  is  described 
in  Vol.  XI.  No.  64  of  the  London  Journal.  Fig,  3  is  a  cross  section  of  the 
street ;  D  D  is  a  properiy^prepared  foundation ;  h  and  e  e  are  blocks  of  smooth 
granite,  placed  loiigitudmally,  and  parallel  to  each  other,  for  the  carriage 
wheels ;  d  d  are  also  stone  blocks,  witn  trenches  in  their  upper  surfaces^  to  serve 
as  drains  for  surface  moisture  or  rain.  The  intermediate  spaces  e  e  e  e  are  filled 
up  by  common  paving  stones,  with  their  broadest  surfaces  downwards,  the 
Interstices  to  be  nlled  with  granite  chips  or  cement.  The  central  line  of  ffranite 
blocks  &  is  to  be  sufficiently  broad  to  allow  two  carriages  to  pass ;  and  tne  side 
blocks  e  e  are  only  required  to  be  wide  enough  for  one  wheel  to  run  on.  Upon 
the  curbs,  carriages  with  heavy  loads  will  pass  with  ease,  and  comparatively 
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little  labour  to  the  hones.  Mr.  Lindsay's  plan  of  preparing  the  foundation  for 
the  reception  of  the  blocks,  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail ;  and  we  believe  the 
method  of  fastening  the  blocks  by  cramps,  or  bars  of  iron,  has  been  long 
known,  and,  in  many  cases,  acted  upon.  Tliough  we  conceive  his  invention  to 
possess  but  little  novelty,  the  patentee  deserves  credit  for  aiiempHNg  to  improve 
OUT  street  pavement ;  so  valimble,  as  we  have  before  observed,  is  a  smooth 
and  solid  roadway,  that  every  suggestion  for  its  attainment  is  entitled  to 
respect. 

The  patents  which  have  been  granted  for  real  or  fancied  improvements  in 
this  department  are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  impossible  to  particularise  them. 
The  benefits  of  paving,  as  superior  to  all  other  methods  of  construction,  is,  we 
think,  proved  beyond  doubt;  and  of  that  description  of  road-making,  the  tram* 
way  of  granite  blocks  appears,  hi  our  humble  opinion,  to  offer  all  that  can  be 
desired.  The  writer  of  tliis  article  has  frequent  occasion  to  pass  through  the 
narrow  street  called  Winchcomb-street,  near  the  Haymarket.  This  is  paved 
with  blocks  of  granite,  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  Commercial  Road :  thoqgh 
the  acclivity  is  rather  steep,  the  ease  with  which  vehicles  are  impdled  u  proof 
sufRdent,  if  proof  were  wanting,  of  how  small  a  traction  power  is  required  on 
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nicli  a  rottd.    Under  the  head  Paving  will  be  fouad  some  further  in  formation 
on  the  subject.  , 

Scn^n. — In  December,  1832,  a  patent  was  granted  to  Mr.  John  Bourne, 
for  a  machine  for  scraping  and  deansmg  roads.  The  iniury  to  a  road  accruing 
from  an  accumulation  of  loose  mud  on  its  surface,  is  so  well  known,  that 
labourers  are  employed  on  all  well-managed  roads  to  scrape  them  when  neces- 
sary. The  hand-scraper  is  so  very  imperfect  an  instrument,  that  many  inge- 
nious attempts  have  been  made  to  construct  machines  for  cleansing  the  road 
surface  by  sweeping  or  scrapinp;.  Mr.  Brown's  plan  deserves  notice  for  its 
simplicity.  It  is  thus  described  m  the  Repertorff  oj  Patent  Inoenthm : — "  This 
machine  is  formed  of  a  series  of  scrapers  fastened  to  wooden  rods,  or  bands, 
acting  on  a  common  axis,  yet  rising  or  railing  eingly  and  independently  of  each 
other,  so  as  to  meet  the  inequalities  of  surface.  They  are  all  inserted  into  a 
frame,  the  lower  part  of  which  passes  on  the  scrapers,  the  upper  part  being  the 
handle;  the  macnine  is  then  fixed  on  whe^  and  the  mode  of  using  it  is  by 
hand.  The  workman  commences  at  a  given  place  by  elevating  the  handle, 
which  sinks  the  scrapers,  and  he  drags  the  machine  across  the  road  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  draught;  when  he  has  dragged  the  mud  to  the  opposite 

handle,  and  the  scrapers  rising,  deposit  their  gatherings. 


he  depresses  the  hand!  , 
The  independent  action  of  each  scraper  enables  the  whofe  to  enter  aiid  cleanse 
out  any  holes  or  depressions  of  the  surface,  or  to  get  over  any  hard  projection ; 
and  to  adapt  itself,  generally,  to  any  state  of  road,  or  to  any  kind  of  surface. 

Very  similar  to  Mr.  Bourne's  is  a  machine  for  the  same  purpose  by  Dr. 
WinterbottoRi.  Two  pieces  of  timber,  forming  at  one  end  a  pair  or  shafts,  are 
•ecored  firmly  by  transverse  braces.  The  iron  plate,  or  front  of  the  scraper, 
is  fixed  within  the  braces.  A  pole,  or  handle,  made  fifteen  feet  Ions,  passes 
through  strong  holdfasts  in  the  oraces.  This  acts  as  a  lever,  by  wnich  the 
scraper  may  be  raised  or  sunk  at  pleasure.  The  person  who  holds  it  may  direct 
the  scraper,  assist  it  to  overcome  obstacles,  or  give  it,  if  necessary,  additional 
pressure.  The  machine,  when  not  in  use,  may  be  reversed,  and  is  furnished 
with  a  sledge  part,  on  which  it  slides  when  not  in  use.  The  method  of  luing 
it  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  one  we  have  before  described. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Casfell,  of  Mill  Wall,  Poplar,  has  obtained  a  patent  for  a  bitu- 
minous composition,  called  by  htm  **  lava  stone."  The  patentee  describes  the 
merits  of  the  invention  to  consist  in  the  discovery  of  a  mode  of  combining 
certain  materials  to  form  a  species  of  stone  uniting  the  advantages  of  metal 
with  those  of  stone.  The  properties  of  this  stone  are  durability  and  toughness. 
It  does  not  absorb  water,  and  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat.  Kach  of  these  pro- 
perties can,  in  the  process  of  combination,  be  increased  or  diminished,  to  suit 
the  purposes  for  which  the  stone  is  intended.  In  paving  a  street,  the  following 
method  ia  pursued  : — Instead  of  disturbing  the  bottom,  it  is  to  be  consolidated 
by  picking,  raking,  and  rolling.  A  coating  of  bituminous  lava  is  then  run 
over,  and  the  whole  rendered  impervious  to  water.  This  coating  is  then  to  be 
paved  over  with  granite  stones  of  the  usual  description,  and  the  interstices  are 
to  be  filled  in  with  hot  bituminous  lava,  llie  whole  street  thus  becomes  one 
solid  mass,  and  will  need  no  repairs  until  the  granite  b  worn  too  thin  to  sustain 
the  weight  of  Uie  passing  trafnc 

In  using  the  "  lava-stone  "  for  the  construction  of  roads,  Mr.  Cassell  directs 
the  road  to  be  prepared  by  raking  and  rolling  it  till  uniform  and  even,  Tlie 
Uva  carts  are  then  to  be  brought  on,  and  the  lava-stone  previously  prepared  is 
run  hot  from  the  carts  to  the  depth  of  two,  three,  or  four  inches,  according  to 
thi  anticipated  traffic.  The  hot  lava  uniting  itself  to  the  substrata  of  prepared 
ground*  becomes  one  s<4id  mass,  and  will  not  admit  of  the  passage  of  any  mois- 
ture. A  road  thus  formed,  will  last  several  years  in  good  condition,  and  will 
always  present  one  even  surface.  The  patentee  has  published  a  small  pamphlet, 
describing  the  various  modes  of  using  the  "  lava*stone,"  the  difierent  purposes 
to  which  ne  conceives  it  may  be  applied,  and  a  table  of  prices.  We  must  refer 
the  reader  to  this  pamphlet  for  further  information. 

Mr.  Caiseirs  plan  is  not  destitute  of  merit  or  originality ;  but  we  think  he  is 
too  sanguine  in  his  expectations  of  the  results.    Upon  roads  where  the  trafiio 
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is  not  rery  con»iderable,  it  will  probably  make  an  excellent,  firm,  and  darabl« 
surface ;  but  on  our  great  thoroughfares,  the  expense  of  the  "  lava-«tone  "  would 
be  an  objection,  as  we  are  sure  it  must  be  laia  on  in  much  greater  tUeknesi 
than  suggested  by  the  iuTentor, 

It  appears  to  have  been  used  with  deeided  nieeesa  on  the  Ferry-toad,  Mill 
Wall,  Poplar,  on  the  Vauxhall  Road,  on  the  premises,  of  Messrs.  Goding,  tho 
Ale  Brewers,  Mr.  Gibiett,  of  Bond  Street,  and  many  other  places ;  and  we  have 
before  us  a  letter  from  Mr.  Martin,  the  Secretary  of  the  Vauxhall  Bridge  Com- 
pany, in  which  the  piece  of  road,  laid  with  the  lava,  is  sjpoken  of  in  a  very  satia- 
factory  manner.  An  experiment  has  been  lately  tried  on  the  Whitechapel 
Road  with  this  composition,  which  is  certainly  a  failure ;  it  is,  however,  but 
justice  to  Uie  patentee  to  state  that  the  unfavourable  ciroumstances  under 
which  the  work  was  executed,  sufficiently  explain  his  want  of  suoceas  in 
this  case. 

ROLLING-MILL.  A  term  frequently  applied  to  the  machinery  by  which 
metals  are  laminated  or  compressed  by  rollersi  into  various  forms.  See  the 
article  Iron. 

ROOF.  The  top  covering  to  a  house  or  other  building ;  in  which  sense  it  comr 
prises  the  tipibor  work,  slate,  tile,  lead,  with  whatever  else  is  necessary  to  form 
and  complete  the  whole.  Roofs  are  of  various  forms.  First,  the  pokUed  roof, 
in  which  the  ridge,  or  the  angle  formed  by  two  rafters  at  the  point  at  top  when 
they  meet,  is  an  acute  angle.  Secondly,  the  tgmnre  roof,  in  which  the  angle  at 
the  ridge,  formed  as  above,  is  a  right  angle.  Thirdly,  the  flat  roof,^  or  ratlier 
petUmerU  roof,  which  has  the  angle  at  the  ridee,  more  or  less  obtuse.  There  are 
various  other  forms,  as  the  hip-roof,  the  vuley-roof,  the  hopper-roof,  the  sail* 
box  roof,  the  round  roof;  and  when  Uie  covering  of  a  buildlnff  is  flat,  it  is  deno- 
minated a  platform,  technically,  and  not  a  roof.  For  a  full  and  exact  description 
of .  every  kind  of  roof,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Nicholson's  Pradkal 
BuUder,  contenting  ourselves  by  presenting  to  him  a  very  elegant  and 
economical  arrangement  for  a  pediment  roof,  recently  designed  by  A.  H. 
Houldsworth,  Esq.,  for  the  presentation  <^  a  model  of  which  to  the  Siociety  of 
Arts,  &c.,  that  gentleman  was  awarded  an  honorary  medal.  It  is  represented 
in  the  following  cut 


The  advantages  which  this  method  affords,  are,  the  saving  of  a  constdemble 
proportion  of  the  timber  usually  employed,  and  the  eaining  for  nsefrd  purposes 
the  whole  space  that  is  contained  within  the  roof.  Mr,  HouJdsworth  constructed 
a  roof  of  this  kind  over  the  dwelling>house  of  a  friend  of  his,  and  notwith- 
standing his  waDs  were  only  six  feet  above  his  upper  floor,  he  has  obtained,  in 
consequence,  good  lofty  rooms,  whilst  the  outside  of  his  house  iqppears  vtry 
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low ;  his  barns,  liay-loits,  &c,,  are  built  upon  tlie  same  plan.  A  A  repsesent 
the  walls  of  the  house,  and  fi  ooe  of  the  timben  of  the  uppermoat  floor,  resting 
on  the  sleepers//,  which  are  let  into  the  wall;  over  two  other  8lee|Mrs,  laid  in 
the  top  of  the  wall,  are  fitted  two  pieces  of  wood,  D  D.  The  principal  raflers, 
C  C,  forming  each  pair,  are  then  secured  at  the  bottom  into  the  pieces  D  D,  and 
are  fastened  to  each  other  at  the  top  by  iron  pins.  Each  pair  of  the  principal 
rafters  C  C  is  supported  by  two  arch  pieces  E  £ ;  these  pieces  are  in  their  pram, 
and  are  formed  on  the  plan  recommended  by  Mr.  Hookey,  of  the  Ring's  Yard, 
at  Woolwich,  to  whom  the  country  is  so  much  indebted  for  this  mode  of  con- 
verting tlie  timber.  They  are  cut  lengthways,  by  a  taw,  into  three  ^eces,  to; 
within  two  feet  of  one  end ;  are  then  placed  in  a  steam-kiln,  and  boiled  until 
they  win  bend  freely,  when  they  are  nxed  to  a  mould  and  left  to  cool ;  after 
which  a  few  pins  of  wood  are  driven  through  them,  to  keep  the  pieces  so  cut 
from  again  flying  open.  The  arch  pieces  will  get  a  little  out  of  shape  when 
taken  from  the  mould,  but  will  be  easily  brought  badk,  and  when  secured  imder 
the  principal  rafters,  will  fit  the  more  firmly.  The  lower  ends  of  these  arch 
pieces  are  mserted  in  the  beam  B  of  the  floor,  and  therein  firmly  pinned,  while 
at  the  top  they  cross  one  another,  and  each  butts  against  its  opposite  rafter. 
They  are  further  secured  by  iron  straps  to  the  short  pieces  D  D,  on  which  the 
principal  rafters  rest,  thus  preventing  the  latter  from  sinking,  and  thrusting  out 
the  walls,  and  making  the  whole  a  stiff*  and  complete  framing,  on  which  the 
longitudinal  rafters  and  transverse  pieces  are  fastened  in  the  usual  manner. 

Ine  roofs  of  bams  or  other  builaings  that  have  only  a  ground  floor,  majr  be 
consiructcd  in  the  same  way,  care  being  a^yrayn  taken  to  bring  the  feet  of  the 
arch  pieces  so  far  down  the  wall  as  to  give  them  a  firm  bearing. 

Mr.  Holdsworth  having  already  constructed  several  roo&  of  great  widths  on 
the  plan  described,  expresses  his  entire  confidence  of  beuig  able  to  apply  the 
same  principle  to  aroor  of  any  given  span  for  which  timber  of  sufiicient  lengtli 
could  he  procured.  This  elegant  improvement,  which  does  away  with  all  those 
inconvenient  timbers  in  roofs  of  the  ordinary  construction,  called  king-posts, 
queen-posts,  braces,  &c.  &c.,  consequently  leaves  the  whole  space  (as  before 
observed),  which  is  usually  employed  to  no  useful  purpose,  for  the  making  of 
good  lofiy  rooms,  besides  effecting  a  considerable  saving  on  timber.  Numerous 
examples  of  the  modes  of  trussing  girders  for  roofs,  are  given  under  the  article 
Beau. 

ROPE-MAKING.  Tlie  art  of  forming  fibrous,  flexible,  and  tenacious  sub- 
stances into  cordage.  The  principal  aim  of  the  ropemakcr  is  to  unite  the 
strength  of  a  ereat  number  of  fibres.  This  would  be  done  most  efTectually, 
were  the  fibres  long  enough,  by  laying  them  parallel  to  each  other,  and  fastening 
the  bundle  at  each  end.  They  must  therefore  be  comhined  together  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  strength  of  any  single  fibre  shall  be  insufficient  to  overcome 
the  resistance  of  the  friction  occasioned  by  the  entanglement,  but  rather  break: 
and  this  effect  is  found  to  be  produced  most  easily  by  twisting  them  together,  so 
that  they  shall  mutually  compress  each  other.  On  th«  other  hand,  a  skein  may  be 
twisted  so  hard,  that  any  attempt  at  farther  twisting  will  break  it;  such  a 
skein  can  have  no  strength  to  support  a  weight,  each  fibre  being  already  iMded 
as  much  as  it  can  bear,  and  thereiore  any  weight  added  would  break  it  What- 
ever force  is  actually  exerted  by  a  twisted  fibre,  in  order  that  it  may  si^ciently 
compress  the  rest  to  hinder  them  from  being  drawn  out,  must  be  considered  as 
a  weight  hanging  on  that  fibre,  and  must  be  deducted  from  its  absolute  strength 
of  cohesion  before  the  strength  of  the  skein  can  be  estimated.  The  strength  of 
the  skein  is  evidently  the  remainder  of  the  absolute  strength  of  the  fibres  after 
the  force  exerted  in  twisting  them  has  been  deducted.  Hence  arises  that  fun- 
damental principle  in  rope-making,  namely,  that  all  twisting  beyond  what  is 
necessary  for  preventing  the  fibres  from  being  drawn  out  without  hrealung, 
diminishes  the  strength  of  the  cordage,  and  is,  therefore,  to  be  avoided.  Thus 
it  is  necessary  to  twist  the  fibres  of  hemp  together,  in  order  to  make  a  strwid  ; 
but  twisting  is  not  all :  something  must  be  done  to  prevent  the  skem  from 
again  untwisting  as  soon  as  it  is  let  loose  from  the  hand ;  some  method  must  be 
adopted  to  make  the  tendency  to  untwbt  in  one  part,  act  against  and  counter- 
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balance  the  like  tendency  to  untwist  In  another ;  in  the  properly  accomplishing 
this,  consists  one  of  the  principal  difficulties  of  rope-nmking.  The  following 
observations,  for  distinctness'  sake,  apply  chiefly  to  the  larger  cordage,  such  as 
forms  the  standing  and  running  rigging  of  a  ship;  but  they  are  easily  extended, 
wiUi  proper  modifications,  to  the  smaller  kinds. 

The  first  part  of  the  rope-making  process  consists  in  twisting  the  hemp ;  that 
u,  making  rope-yams.  Tnese  are  spun  in  various  ways,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  machinery  employed,  and  the  cordage  to  be  made.  A  slip  of  level 
ground  is  enclosed,  of  about  600  feet  long,  of  a  breadth  sufficient  to  contain 
the  number  of  machines  employed,  and  either  covered*  with  a  slight  roof,  or  lefl 
open  at  top.  \  spinning-wliecl  is  set  up  at  the  upper  end  of  this  walk.  Ttie 
band  of  this  wheel  soes  over  several  rollers  called  wnirls,  turning  on  pivots  in 
brass  holes.  The  pivots  at  one  end  come  through  the  frame,  and  terminate  in 
little  hooks.  The  wheel  being  turned  by  a  winch,  gives  motion  to  all  these 
whirls.  The  spinner  has  a  bundle  of  dressed  hemp  round  his  wdst,  laid  in  the 
same  way  that  women  spread  the  flax  on  the  distaflT.  He*  draws  out  a  proper 
number  of  fibres,  twists  them  with  his  fingers,  and  affixes  them  to  the  hook  of 
a  whirL  The  wheel  is  now  turned,  the  skein  is  twisted,  becoming  what  is 
called  .a  rope-yam,  and  the  spinner  walks  backwards  down  the  rope-walk.  Tlie 
spinner  supports  the  yam  in  one  hand  (protected  by  a  wetted  piece  of  coarse 
cloth  or  flannel),  while  with  the  other  he  regulates  the  quantity  of  fibres  drawn 
from  the  bundle  of  hemp  by  the  motion  of  the  twisting  yam.  The  greatest 
fault  that  can  be  committed,  is  to  allow  a  small  thread  to  be  twisted  off  from 
one  side  of  the  hemp,  and  then  to  cover  this  with  hemp  supplied  from  the  other 
side ;  for  it  is  evident  tliat  the  fibres  of  the  central  thread  make  very  long 

?Hrals,  whOe  the  skin  of  the  fibres  which  covers  it  must  be  much  more  oblique, 
his  covering  has  but  littJe  connexion  with  what  is  below  it,  and  will  easily  be 
detached.  But  even  while  it  remains^  the  yam  cannot  be  strong,  for  on  pulling 
it,  the  middle  part,  which  lies  the  straightest,  must  bear  all  the  strain.  Tliis 
defect  will  always  happen  if  the  hemp  be  supplied  in  a  considerable  body  to  a 
yam  that  is  then  spinning  small.  Into  whatever  part  of  the  yam  it  is  made 
to  enter,  it  becomes  a  sort  of  loosely  connected  wrapper.  A  good  spinner, 
therefore,  endeavours  always  to  supply  the  hemp  in  the  form  of  a  thin,  flat  skein. 
Tlie  degree  of  twist  depenas  on  the  rate  of  the  wheels  motion,  combined  with 
the  retrogade  walk  of  the  spinner.  We  may  suppose  him  arrived  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  walk,  or  as  far  as  necessary  for  the  length  of  the  yam  ;  he  calls  out, 
and  another  spinner  immediately  detaches  the  yam  from  the  hook  of  the  whirl, 
gives  it  to  another,  who  carries  it  aside  to  tlie  reel,  and  this  second  spinner 
attaches  his  own  hemp  to  the  whirl-hook.  In  the  mean  time,  the  first  spinner 
keeps  fast  hold  of  the  end  of  his  yam ;  for  the  hemp,  being  dty,  is  very  elastic, 
and  if  he  were  to  let  it  go  out  of  his  hand,  it  would  instantly  untwist  He 
waits,  therefore,  till  the  reeler  begins  to  tum  the  reel,  and  then  walks  slowly  up 
the  walk,  keeping  the  yam  of  an  equal  tightness  all  the  way. 

Rope-yams,  for  large  rigging,  are  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  somewhat 
more  than  the  third  of  an  inch  in  circumference ;  or  of  such  a  size,  that  1 60 
fathoms  of  white  yam  weigh  from  9i  to  4  pounds.  The  number  of  yams  in  a 
strand  of  cordage  varies  from  sixteen  to  twenty-five.  Tlie  ynrds  are  made  into 
cords  of  any  length,  by  laying  them ;  and  that  we  may  have  a  rope  of  any 
degree  of  strength,  many  yarns  are  united  into  one  strand,  for  the  same  reason 
that  many  fibres  are  united  into  one  yam. 

The  process  for  laying  or  closing  large  cordage,  is  as  follows : — At  the  upper 
end  of  the  walk  is  fixed  a  tackle-board.  This  consists  of  a  strong  oaken  plank, 
called  a  breast-board,  having  several  holes  in  it,  fitted  with  brass  or  iron  plates. 
Into  these  are  put  iron  cranks  called  heavers,  which  have  forelocks  and  keys, 
on  the  ends  of  their  spindles.  This  breast-board  is  fixed  to  the  top  of  strong 
posts,  and  well  secured  by  stmts  or  braces.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  rope-walk 
IS  a  similar  breast-board  fixed  to  a  movable  sledge,  which  may  be  loaded  with 
weights  when  necessanr.  A  top,  which  is  a  tmncatcd  cone,  having  scores  in 
its  sides  for  the  strands,  a  long  staff,  and  supported  on  a  sledge  or  carriage,  it 
placed  between  the  strands,  and,  when  necessary,  gently  forced  into  the  sngie 
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formed  by  their  separation.  A  piece  of  soft  rope,  called  a  strap,  is  attached  to 
the  handle  of  the  top,  by  the  middle,  and  its  two  ends  are  brought  back, 
wrapped  several  times  tight  round  the  rope,  and  bound  down.  The  yams  are 
formed  into  strands,  each  of  which  is  knotted  apart  at  both  ends.  The  knots  at 
their  upper  -ends  are  made  fast  to  the  hooks  of  the  cranks  in  the  tackle-boaril ; 
and  those  at  the  lower  end,  to  the  cranks  on  the  sledge.  The  sledge  itself  b 
kept  in  its  place  by  a  tackle,  and  H  proper  weight  laid  on  it  till  the  strands  are 
stretched  in  their  places.  The  tackle  is  now  cast  off,  the  cranks  turned  at  both 
ends,  and  as  the  strands  contract  by  the  operation,  the  sledge  is  draeged  up  th  • 
walk.  When  the  strands  are  sufficiently  hardened,  they  are  taken  on  th' 
cranks,  the  cranks  taken  out,  and  a  very  strong  crank  put  in  the  centre  hole  of 
the  tackle-board.  To  this  all  the  strands  are  now  attached ;  the  top  is  placed 
between  the  strands,  as  before  described,  and  the  heavers  at  the  tackle-board 
and  sledge  continue  to  turn  as  before.  By  the  motion  of  the  sledge-crank,  the 
top  is  forced  away  from  the  knot,  and  the  rope  begins  to  close.  As  this  advances, 
.the  rope  shortens,  and  the  sledge  is  dragged  up  the  walk.  The  top  moves 
laster,  and  at  last  reaches  the  upper  end  of  the  walk,  the  rope  beins  now  laid. 

Such  is  the  general  and  essential  process  of  rope-making ;  and  in  the  course  of 
this  process,  it  is  in  our  power  to  give  the  rope  a  solidity  and  hardness  which 
makes  it  less  penetrable  by  water.  Some  of  these  purposes  are  inconsistent 
with  others ;  and  the  skill  of  a  rope-maker  lies  in  making  tne  best  compensation, 
so  that  the  rope  may,  on  the  wnole,  be  the  best  in  point  of  strength,  pliancy 
and  duration,  that  the  quantity  of  hemp  in  it  can  produce. 

Tlie  following  rule  for  judginc;  of  the  weight  wliich  a  rope  will  bear,  is  not 
fhr  from  the  truth.  Multipfy  the  circumference  in  inches  by  itself,  and  the 
fifth  of  the  product  will  express  the  number  of  tons  which  the  rope  will  carry. 
Thus,  if  the  rope  have  6  inches  circumference,  6X6  =  36,  the  fifth  of  which 
is  7^  tons ;  appl^  this  to  the  rope  of  3J  inches,  on  which  Sir  Charles  Knowles 
made  his  experiments,  3-  X  3;  =  10.25 ;  one-fifth  of  which  is  2.05  tons,  or 
4592  pounds.  It  broke  with  4550.  This  may  suffice  for  a  general  account  of 
the  mechanical  part  of  the  manufacture  :  but  we  have  taken  no  notice  of  the 
operation  of  tarring,  because  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  enumerate  all  the 
various  methods  employed  in  different  rope-works.  It  is  evidently  proper  to 
tar  in  the  state  of  twine  or  yam,  this  being  the  only  way  in  which  the  hemp 
can  be  uniformly  penetrated.  The  yarn  is  made  to  wind  off  one  reel,  and 
having  passed  through  a  vessel  containing  hgt  tor,  it  is  wound  upon  another 
reel,  and  the  superfluous  tar  is  taken  off,  by  passing  through  a  hole  surrounded 
with  spongy  oakum ;  or  it  is  tarred  in  skeins  or  hauls,  which  are  drawn  by  a 
capstern,  through  the  tar  kettle. 

Tarred  cord^e,  when  new,  is  weaker  than  white,  and  the  difference  increases 
by  keeping.  The  following  experiments  were  made  by  M.  Du  Hamel,  at 
Rochefort,  in  1743,  on  cordage  of  three  inches  (French)  in  circumference,  made 
of  the  best  Riga  hemp. 

Mia^AuffHtiB,\7il. 
WhiU.  Tarred. 

Broke  with  4,500  pounds.     .     .     .    3,400  pounds. 

4,900 3,300        „ 

4,800 3^50        „ 


II 


Made  April  25,  1743. 

„  4,600 3,500  „ 

„  5,000 3,400  „ 

Made  September  3,  1746. 

„  3,800 3,000  „ 

,•  4,000 2,700  ., 

^  4,200 2,800  „ 
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M.  Du  Hamel  nyn,  that  it  is  decided  by  experience,  let  That  white  cordage 
in  continual  service  is  one-third  more  durable  than  tarred.  2d.  Thisit  it  retains 
its  ftirce  much  longer  while  kept  in  store.  3d.  That  it  resists  the  ordinary 
mjuries  of  the  weather  one-fourth  longer.  Why,  then,  should  cordage  be  tarred  f 
Tue  answer  is,  That  tarring  preserves  cables  and  ground  tackle,  which  are 
greatly  exposed  to  the  alternate  action  of  water  and  air ;  for  white  cordage, 
exposed  to  be  alternately  very  wet  and  dry,  is  found  to  be  weaker  than 
tarred  cordage;  and  that  cordage  which  is  superficially  tarred  is  always 
stronger  than  what  is  tarred  throughout,  and  resuts  better  the  alternatives  of 
wet  and  dry. 

ROTATORY  £NGIN£S.    Engines  having  a  roUtoiy  motion ;   see  the 

article  Stbam. 

ROTTEN  STONE.    A  decomposed  soft  stone,  used  for  polishing. 

RUBY.  A  eenus  of  precious  stones  of  various  colours ;  but  those  only  of  a 
deep  red,  inclining  to  purple,  are  popularly  regarded  as  rubies. 

RULE.  An  instrument  with  linep,  divisions,  and  numerals,  marked  upon  it, 
of  the  greatest  utility  in  mensuration.  There  are,  of  course,  numerous  kinds 
adapted  to  Uieir  peculiar  objects.  The  most  extensively  useftd  is  unquestion- 
ably the  carpenters  rule,  for  taking  lineal  measurements,  which  is  therefore 
divided  into  feet,  inches,  and  various  parts,  scales  of  proportion,  &c.  There  are 
various^sliding  rules,  for  performing  computations ;  others  furnished  with  tables 
adopted'  to  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  traaes  and  manufactures,  as  well  as  pro- 
fessional persons.  For  rules  especially  designed  for  drawing  parallel  lin^  see 
Parallel  Rule. 


SABRE.    A  broad  sword  with  a  curved  blade. 

SACCHAROMETER.  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  strength  of 
worts,  in  Uie  preparation  of  malt  liquor  for  beer  or  distilling  spirit ;  its  name, 
however,  simply  implies  a  measurer  of  saccharine  matter,  or  sweetness.  See 
Distillation. 

SACKBUT.    A  wind  musical  instrument,  of  the  trumpet  kind. 

SADDLE.  A  seat  formed  upon  a  horse's  back,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
rider.  Saddles  are  as  various  as  the  nations  that  use  them ;  and  even  in  the 
same  country  as  in  this  they  are  made  in  a  variety  of  forms  and  fashions, 
jwhich  are  too  familiar  to  our  readers  to  need  description.  The  improvements 
of  late  years  have  contributed  much  to  the  ease  of  both  the  horse  and  the 
rider.  Among  the  recent  patents  having  this  object  in  view,  we  shall  mention 
the  leading  features  of  two  or  three  of  them. 

To  give  Increased  elasticity  to  the  seats  of  saddles,  Mr.  Marsh  employs  fine 
wire  springs,  in  lieu  of  the  wool  and  other  materials  generally  used  in  stuffing 
them,  which  are  apt,  by  the  compression  of  the  rider,  to  become  hard.  The 
springs  are  of  the  kind  used  in  garters  and  elastic  braces.  They  are  extended  • 
in  rows  from  the  front  to  the  back  of  the  saddle,  upon  the  ordinary 
packing,  and  secured  by  sewing  their  ends  to  a  web  which  is  attached 
to  the  saddle.  When  this  is  done,  the  usual  coating  of  cloth  is  put  over 
the  wire  springs,  and  fastened  down  upon  the  covering  of  the  packing 
below,  by  stitching  in  lines  at  small  distances  apart,  crosswise  of  the  saddle, 
by  which  means  the  rows  of  wire  wiU  be  kept  alongside  of  each  other,  and 
prevented  from  overlapping.  The  external  covering  forming  the  seat  being 
now  placed  over  the  spring  and  finished  in  the  usual  way,  an  elastic  seat  is 
produced,  which,  it  is  said,  is  much  superior  to  any  kind  of  packing  before 
used. 

Mr.  Henry  Calvert,  of  Lincoln,  had  a  patent  in  1 830,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  and  danger  occasioned  by  saddles  slipping 
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iMrwvd.  Hie  mljouied  cut  reprewnti  one  of 
Mr.  Ctlmt'Uf  with  tlie  exterior  cover  and  flap 
lemoved  to  ihow  the  oonttmetton.  The  im- 
wovement  maiidjr  eoniista  in  attaching  to  the 
fore  part  of  the^  laddle-tree  an  eUstio  plate  of 
metal  extending  in  a  ilopin|^  direction  towarda 
the  front  of  the  aaddle ;  it  is  confined  hy  two 
loopi,  which  receiye  the  girth  strq);  the  proper 
shape  of  the  sweat-flap  is  also  shown.  The 
small  huckle  which  is  fixed  to  the  loose  end  of 
the  girth  is  drawn  np  to  the  small  strap  after  the 
hotse  is  girthed.  The  front  girth  of  course  is 
strapped  Sni,  and  the  second  not  quite  so  tight. 
By  tnis  arrangement  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
saddle  is  kept  in  its  place,  hy  the  ekstieity  of  the 
metal  plate,  and  that  it  cannot  more  forward 
upon  the  horse  without  the  girth  being  lengthened.  * 

Messrs.  Laurence  and  Rudder  had  a  patent  in  the  succeeding  year  for 
improrement  in  saddles  and  girths  by  an  apparatus  fixed  to  either  of  them ;" 
the  object  of  which  was  to  give  to  saddle  girths  an  elasticity  to  iireserTa 
sufficient  tension  under  the  varying  dimensions  of  the  animids  to  which  Aey 
may  be  applied.  Saddle-girths,  for  instance,  that  have  been  put  on  immediately 
after  the  norse  has  been  fed,  must  either  be  made  inconveDiently  tight  at  firsts 
or  else  they  will  become  inconveniently  loose  as  the  size  of  the  animal 
diminishes  by  the  digestion  of  his  food.  The  patentees  denominate  their  girthi 
the  eominetor  eirths,  (probably  from  their  grasping  the  animal  like  a  boa- 
constrictor,)  and  they  are  made  by  attaching  to  the  saddle^-tree  by  a  pair  of 
hinges,  a  small  shallow  brass  case  conteining  a  series  of  msshopper  springs, 
and  behind  the  springs  is  a  movable  plate,  to  which  the  girSi-straps  are  attached 
in  such  manner  that  when  the  movable  plate  is  pufled  £)wn  by  tne  girth-strapa 
the  springs  are  collapsed^  or  brought  into  a  position  to  exert  their  elasticity  in 
preservinff  the  litthtness  of  the  girth. 

Several  other  mventors  have  patented  their  contrivances  for  similar  objects  to 
the  -foregoing^  the  details  of  which  would  be  generally  uninteresting ;  those 
persons,  therefore,  who  wish  to  extend  their  investigations  of  these  matters  we 
must  refer  to  the  Repertory  cf  Arie,  the  London  Joumai  of  ArU^  and  the 
Inrolment  Offices  in  Chancery. 

There  la  another  species  of  saddle,  worn  by  horses  in  harness ;  one  of  which. 


as  improvad  *y  Mr.  J.  Lukens,  of  Philadelphia,  we  lately  saw  In  the  ahop  ex 
Mr.  Oiff,  of  Pad-Mall  East    It  is  represented  in  the  preceding  c«l;  a&a  is 
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•ometiines  called  a  harness  pad.  They  are  adapted  to  fit  the  hack  of  any  hone. 
a  if  the  pad  or  saddle,  the  two  sides  of  which  are  connected  hy  a  flexible  strap, 
and  also  by  a  curved  inflexible  bar,  which  is  attached  to  the  terrets  b  i,  bv 
loints  at  e  e.  In  the  middle  of  the  curved  bar  is  fixed  what  is  termed  the  bolt 
nook.  The  joints  at  c  c,  it  will  be  perceived,  allow  of  the  pads  ^ing  moved 
nearer  to,  or  &riher  firom  the  centre  of  the  horse's  back ;  on  which  they  sit 
very  lightly  and  pleasantly. 

SAFETY  LAMP.    See  Lamp. 

SAFETY  VALVE.    See  Valve. 

SAFF  LOWER.    See  Carthamus. 

SAFFRON.  The  st^mata  of  the  crocus  officinalis,  dried  on  a  kiln,  and 
pressed  into  cakes.  It  is  grown  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  this 
country.  A  tract)  of  land  about  ten  miles  across,  is  applied  to  the  culture  of 
this  valuable  product  in  Cambridgeshire.  The  ereates^  part  of  this  tract  is  an 
open  level  country,  with  few  indosuies;  and  me  practice  there  is  to  crop  the 
plants  for  two  years,  and  then  let  it  lie  fallow  the  third.  For  planting,  the  fid- 
low  ground  is  well  ploughed  and  manured,  and  afterwards  dug  by  a  na^w 
spade  into  trenches,  wherein  the  roots  are  put,  and  subsequently  covered  over 
in  forming  the  next  trench,  the  roots  in  which  are  in  like  manner  covered  with 
the  earth  from  the  succeeding  one.  The  quantity  of  roots  planted  on  an  acre 
is  about  128  bushels.  About  the  end  of  September,  the  flowers  appear.  They 
are  gathered  before  they  are  fiiU  blown,  as  well  as  after,  and  the  proper  time 
for  It  is  early  in  the  morning.  The  owners  of  the  saffron-fields  get  tcwether  a 
sufficient  number  of  hands,  who  pull  off*  the  whole  flowers,  and  throw  ttkem  by 
handfiils  into  a  basket,  and  so  continue  till  about  eleven  o'clock.  Having  then 
carried  home  the  flowers^  they  immediately  fall  to  picking  out  the  stigmata  or 
chives,  and  together  with  them  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  the  stylus  itself  or 
string  to  which  they  are  attached :  the  rest  of  the  flower  they  throw  away  as 
useless.  Next  morning  they  return  to  the  field,  without  regarding  whether 
the  weather  be  wet  or  dry :  and  so  on  daily,  including  Sundays,  till  the  whole 
crop  is  gathered. 

The  next  labour  is  to  dry  the  chives  on  the  kiln.  The  kiln  is  built  upon  a 
thick  plank,  that  it  may  be  moved  from  place  to  place.  It  is  supported  by  four 
short  legs :  the  outside  consists  of  eight  pieces  of  wood  of  three  inches  thick, 
in  form  of  a  quadrangular  fi-ame,  about  twelve  inches  square  at  the  bottom 
on  the  inside,  and  twenty-two  on  the  upper  part;  which  last  is  likewise  the 
perpendicular  height  of  it.    On  the  fore  side  is  left  a  hole  of  about  eight  inches 

3uare,  and  four  inches  above  the  plank,  through  which  the  fire  is  put  in;  over 
I  the  rest  laths  are  laid  pretty  thick,  close  to  one  another,  and  nailed  to  the 
frame  already  mentioned.  They  are  then  plastered  over  on  both  sides,  as  are 
also  the  planks  at  bottom,  very  thick,  to  serve  for  a  nearth ;  over  the  mouth  is 
laid  a  hair-cloth,  fixed  to  the  edges  of  the  kiln,  and  likewise  to  two  rollers  or 
movable  pieces  of  wood,  which  are  turned  by  wedges  or  screws,  in  order  to 
stretch  the  doth.  Instead  of  the  haiiHsloth,  some  people  use  a  net^work  of 
iron-wire,  by  which  the  saffron  is  soon  dried,  and  with  less  fiiel ;  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  preserving  it  firom  burning  makes  the  hair>cIoth  be  preferred  bv  the 
best  judges.  The  kiln  is  placed  in  a  light  part  of  the  house ;  and  they  begin 
with  putting  five  or  six  sheets  of  white  paper  in  the  hairnsloth,  and  upon  these 
they  lay  out  the  wet  saffron  two  or  three  mches  thick.  It  is  then  covered  with 
some  other  sheets  of  paper,  and  over  these  thev  lay  a  coarse  blanket  five  or  six 
times  doubled,  or  instead  of  this  a  canvas  piUow  filled  with  straw;  and  after 
the  fire  has  been  lighted  some  time,  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  board  having 
a  considerable  weight  upon  it  At  first  they  apply  a  pretty  strong  heat,  to 
make  the  chives  sweat  as  they  call  it ;  and  at  this  time  a  great  deal  of  care  is 
necessaiy  to  prevent  .burning.  When  it  has  been  thus  dried  about  an  hour, 
they  turn  the  dd^es  of  safflron  upside  down,  putting  on  the  coverings  and  weight 
as  before.  If  no  sinister  accident  happen  during  these  first  two  hours,  the 
danger  is  thought  to  be  over;  and  nothing  more  is  requisite  than  to  keep  up  a 
very  gentle  fire  for  twenty-four  hours,  turning  the  cake  eveiy  half  hour.   That 
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ftiel  is  beftt  which  yields  the  least  smoke ;  sad  for  Uiis  Nflson  charcoal  isv{)rt- 
ferable  to  all  others. 

The  quantity  of  safBron  produced  at  a  crop  Is  uncertain ;  sometimes  i^ye  or 
six  pounds  of  wet  chives  are  got  from  one  rood,  sometimes  not  above  one  or  two, 
and  sometimes  not  so  much  as  is  sufficient  to  defray  ihe  expense  of  gathering 
and  drying :  hut  it  is  always  observed,  that  about  five  pounos  of  wet  safiron  go 
to  make  one  pound  of  dry,  for  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  crop,  and  six  pounds 
during  the  last  week.  When  the  heads  are  planted  very  thibk,  two  pounds  of 
dry  s^on  may,  at  a  medium,  be  allowed  to  an  acre  for  the  first  crop,  and 
twenty-four  pounds  for  the  two  remaining  ones,  the  third  being  considerably 
larger  than  the  second.  To  obtain  the  second  and  third  crops,  the  labour  of 
hoekig,  gathering,  picking,  &c.,  already  mentioned,  must  be  repeated ;  and 
about  Midsummer,  af^er  the  third  crop  is  gathered,  the  roots  must  all  be  taken 
up  and  transplanted.  The  best  saf&on  has  the  broadest  blades, — this  beine  the 
mark  by  which  Engh'sh  saffron  is  distinguished  from  the  fore^ ;  it  ought  to 
be  of  an  orange  or  fiery-red  colour,  and  to  yield  a  dark  yellow  tincture ;  it 
should  be  chosen  fresh,  not  above  a  year  old,  in  dose  cakes,  neither  drv  nor  yet 
very  moist,  tough  and  firm  in  tearing,  of  the  jame  colour  within  as  without,  and 
of  a  stronff,  acnd,  diffusive  smelL  "Diis  drug  has  been  reckoned  a  very  eleeant 
and  useful  aromatic ;  it  imparts  the  whole  of  its  virtue  and  colour  to  rectified 
spirit,  proof  spirit,  wine,  vinegar,  and  water.  A  tincture  drawn  with  vinegar 
loses  greatly  of  its  colour  in  keepine ;  the  watery  and  vinous  tinctures  are  apt 
to  grow  sour,  and  then  lose  their  cobur  also ;  that  made  in  pure  spirit  keeps  m 
penection  for  many  years. 

SAGO.  A  nutntive  substance,  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  of  considerable 
use  in  diet  as  a -restorative.  Sago  is  procured  from  a  tree  called  landau,  growing 
in  the  Moluccas :  this  tree  is  a  species  of  the  palm,  which  grows  naturally  Hn 
Japan,  and  upon 'rocky,  dry  mountains  in 'Malabar,  and  ito  production  isjan 
universal  article  of  food  among  the  inhabitante  of  Amboyna,  Ceram,  Celebes, 
and  the  surrounding  islands  east  of  Celebes,  and  also  in  Borneo.  The  progress 
of  ito  vegetetion,  in  the  early  stages,  is  very  slow :  at  first,  it  is  a  mere  shrub. 
thick  set  with  thorns,  which  make  it  difficult  to  come  near /it;  but  as  soon  as 
ito  stem  is  once  formed,  it  rises  in  a  short  time  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet,  is 
about  six  feet  in  circumference,  and  imperceptibly  loses  ito  thorns.  Ito  b'gneous 
bark  is  about  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  covers  a  multitude  of  long  fibres,  which, 
being  interwoven  one  with  another,  envelope  a  mass  of  a  gummy  kind  of  meal. 
As  soon  as  this  tree  is  ripe,  a  whitish  dust,  which  transpures  through  the  pores 
of  the  leaves,  and  adheres  to  their  extremities,  proclaims  ito  maturity.  The 
Malays  then  cut  them  down  near  tlie  root,  divide  them  into  several  sections, 
which  they  split  into  quarters ;  they  then  scoop  out  the  mass  of  mealy  sub- 
stance, which  is  enveloped  by,  and  adheres  to  the  fibres ;  they  dilute  it  in  pure 
water,  and  then  pass  it  through  a  straining  bag  of  fine  cloth,  in  order  to  separate 
it  fix>m  the  fibres.  When  this  paste  has  lost  part  of  ito  moisture  by  evaporation, 
the  Malays  throw  it  into  a  kind  of  earthen  vessels,  of  different  shapes,  when 
thev  allow  it  to  dry  and  harden.  This  paste  is  a  wholesome,  nourishing  food, 
and  may  be  preserved  for  many  years ;  the  Indians  eat  it  diluted  with  water, 
and  sometimes  baked  or  boiled:  a  jelly  is  sometimes  made  of  it,  which  is  whiter 
and  of  a  delicious  flavour.  The  finest  part  of  the  meal  is  mixed  with  water,  and 
the  paste  is  rubbed  into  little  round  graina  like  small  shot,  and  dried.  This  is 
the  sago  of  the  shops. 

SAIL.  A  sheet  of  canvass  extended  on  a  stoy,  yard,  &c.  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  pressure  of  the  wind,  and  thereby  communicating  the  motion  of 
the  wind  to  the  vessel  to  which  it  is  atteched. 

SAL.  The  Latin  name  for  salt,  commonly  adopted  in  chemical  language, 
as  in  the  following  examples,  which  require  explanations  :— 

Sal-aUmbroth^  a  compound  muriate  of  mercury  and  ammonia. 

StdHunmoniae,  muriate  of  ammonia. 

Sal-ammoniac,  secret,  sulphate  of  ammoniat 

Sal  de  Duobuif  sulphate  of  potash. 

SkU-ffenh  native  muriate  of  soda. 
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Sid-mortiit  ^<^  fttilpliate  of  iroii» 

ScJ'prunetla^  nitnite  of  potash. 

SALIFIABLE  BASES.  Thote  metrilie,  earthy/ or  nlkiilme  nibttweet, 
trhkh  hare  th«  power  of  neutralising  aeidfty  entirelj  or  in  part,  and  producing 
talti. 

SALT.    A  term  eommonly  used  in  ehemiiCry,  to  denote  a  compound  in 
definite  proportiona^ormed  by  the  union  of  an  add  with  an  alkaline,  earthy, 
or  metallic  base.    We  have  already  gi^en  a  brief  enumeration  of  some  of  tiie 
most  remarkable,  under  the  article  CBBHistaT.    In  consequence,  boweyer,  of 
the  progressiye  discotreries  which  for  the  last  half  century  have  been  continually 
made,  and  are  still  making,  in  chemistry,  many  deductions,  which,  at  the  time 
they  were  made,  were  .considered  as  conclusive  facts,  hare  aince  been  either 
wholly  abandoned,  or  subjected  to  considerable  modifications.     A  salt  has 
usually  been  denominated  by  chemists  a  neutral  salt,  when  the  proportions  of 
the  constitUelits  are  so  adjusted,  that  the  resttltlns;  substance  does  not  aflbcl  the 
colour  of  inftision  of  litmus  or  red  cabbage*    When  the  predominancy  of  acid 
is  evinced  br  the  reddening  of  Ihese  infusions,  the  salt  is  said  to  be  acidulous, 
and  the  prenz  ntper,  or  6i^  it  need  to  indicate  the  excess  of  acid :  thus  we  call 
one  particular  salt  super'tartrftte  <tf  potash,  and  another,  bi-sulphate  of  lime, 
where  the  4ieid  ezhis  m  tacess.  But  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  acid  tnatter  is  in 
toosmdl  a  quantity  to  eompletdy  neutralise  the  alkalinity  of  the  base,  the  salt 
Is  said  to  be  with  att  excess  of  base,  and  the  prefix  tub  is  attached  to  its  ttatee: 
thus  we  have  the  snb-phoiphate  of  bismuth,  &c^    We  are  indebted  to  'Du 
Pearson  for  the  introduction  of  these  very  convenient  distinctions;  but,  as 
Dr.  Ure  Justly  oboeiftes^  ^the  discoveries  of  Sir  H.  Davy  have  taught  us  to 
modify  our  opinion^  con^eMfng  saline  (institution.     Many  bodies,  such  aa 
culinary  salt  and  muriate  of  liniei  to  which  the  appellation  of  salt  cannot  be 
refused,  have  not  been  proved  to  contain  either  acid  or  alkaline  matter  \  but 
must,  acoordbg  to  the  strict  legic  of  ehemistry,  be  regarded  as  compounds  of 
chlorine  with  metali."    Dr.  Ure  fVlrther  remarks,  in  stating  the  opinion  of  Sir 
H.  Davy  on  the  subject,  <*that  very  few  of  the  substances  which  have  always 
been  considered  as  neutral  salts,  really  contain  in  their  dry  state  the  acids  and 
alkalies  finom  which  they  were  fbmed ; "  and  he  instances  the  mmriates  imd 
fltutes,  neither' of  which,  he  sa3rs,  contains  either  an  acid  or  an  alkali;  lmd« 
according  to  Gay  Lussoc,  the  same  may  be  inferred  of  the  prussiatesi    The 
most  important  general  habitude  of  salts  is  their  solubility  in  water,  in  which 
they  usually  crystalltee^  and,  by  its  agency,  ate  purified,  being  separaled  from 
one  another  in  the  inverse  order  of  their  solufaihty. 

The  oommeroial  ilame  of  a  salt  differs  ih>m  that  by  which  it  is  known  to 
chemisia  t  it  may  therefbre  be  proper  to  show  what  kinds  of  salt  are  to  ba  tmder- 
steod  by  the  popuhv  names  which  they  bear  in  the  shopa. 

AwUMimetd  Mkted  S^dt^  muriate  of  lime. 

Avmotdaed  S&cnt  SnU  of  (7te^,  eulphate  of  ammonia. 

Jnemctd  NitOnd  Mk  t/Maotfutfts  Auper-eneniata  of  potash. 

Bkttr  Caihmiie  Sdi^  sulphate  of  Magnesia. 

Common  TtirU  SaUt  muriate  of  ioda.  (We  ihall  tfeat  of  this  kind  man  at 
large  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  artidok) 

Di^akfe  Soli  (fSykfUu,  or  DmtoUe  StJi,  aeitata  of  polask 

£ptom  SaHi  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

Feifrifuge  Salt  qfSvhau,  muriate  of  potash. 

FuMe  Salt,  phosphate  of  ammonia. 

FuaibU  Salt  if  Urine^  triple-phosphate  of  soda  and  atnmoiia. 

Glaubers  Salt,  sulphate  of  soda. 

Marine  Sdk,  muriate  of  soda. 

Marine  ArgUlaeeam  Sak,  muriate  of  alumina. 

Mietoeomic  Sedt^  triple-phoiphate  of  soda  and  ammenia» 

Nitroui  Amnumiaeal  Salt,  nitrate  of  amdionia» 

Salt  of  Amber,  succinic  acid. 

SaHtfBenMom^  benioieadd. 

SaU  of  Canal,  sulphate  of  magnesia 
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SaU  tf  CdeM»y  mlphate  of  iron. 

Soli  cfEgta^  Bulphate  of  magnefia. 

EuemUd  Soli  of  LemotUy  super-oxalate  of  potatik 

SaU  uf  SabwHy  aoetate  of  lead. 

SciU  if  SeidUtZf  sulphate  oi  inag:neaia. 

Salt  of  SeigneUe^  tnple-tartrate  of  potash  and  soda^ 

SaU  if  Soda,  sub-carbonate  of  soda. 

i$b2^  ^^orrei^  sttper-oxaUte  of  potash. 

SaU  if  Tartar,  sub^earbonate  or  potash. 

SaU  if  Fitrkit  purified  sulphate  of  sine 

SaU  cf  Wiadom,  a  eoropound-muriate  of  tnercuiy  and  ammonia. 

Perm  SaU,  phosphate  of  soda. 

Pohehrgtt  Sak  (f  OlaiAer,  sulphate  of  potash. 

SeMthe  SaU,  hwacic  acid. 

ikihrU  of  SaU,  muriatio  acid. 

Sulphwrwui  SaU  cfStahl,  sulphate  of  potash. 

Wandeffiii  SaU,  sulphate  of  soda. 

Wonderful  PerlaU  SaU,  phosphate  of  soda. 

Salt,  CvUnar^;  though  usnaUy  so  denominated^  is  chemically,  the  muriate  of 
aoda,  and,  according  to  recent  discoveries,  a  chloride  of  sodium,  being  a  compmmd 
of  chlorine,  with  the  metallic  Imsc  of  soda.  This  salt  is  obtained  by  a  yarietv 
j(  methods.  It  is  either  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  a  solid  form,  and  dissolved, 
purified,  and  evaporated  for  use ;  or  searWater  is  evaporated,  either  by  natural 
or  artificial  means,  and  salt  is  obtained  from  tiie  purined  residuum.  The  rnont 
abundant  supply  of  rock-salt  in  this  country  is  obtained  from  the  nines  in 
Cheshire,  where  the  brine  is  pumped  up  from  ihe  brine^pitSy  saturated  with 
rock-salt,  and  then  boiled.  One  hundred  tons  of  the  saturated  solution  of  rock- 
salt  in  sea-water  will  be  found  to  yield  about  twenty^three  tons  of  salt. 

The  celebrated  mines  of  Poland,  whence  the  rocknmlt  has  been  continually 
abstracted  in  immense  quantities  for  a  period  of  upwards  of  five  hundred  years, 
where,  at  times,  tiiey  have  20,000  tons  ready  for  sale,  is,  however,  not  so  pro- 
ductive as  those  in  Cheshire.  At  Cordova,  in  Spain,  tiiere  is  a  moimtain  of 
pure  rock-salt,  from  400  to  500  feet  high,  and  a  league  in  circuit ;  the  depth 
oelow  Uie  surface  of  the  ground  is  unknown.  In  liouisiana,  near  the  river 
Missouri,  there  is  said  to  1^  a  mountain  of  pure  rock-salt  of  the  best  quality, 
which  is  80  miles  long,  45  miles  wide,  and  of  an  immense  height 

The  waters  of  the  ocean  every  where  abound  with  common  salt^  though  in 
different  proportions :  the  average  has  been  calculated  to  be  about  one-thirtieth 
of  its  weight.  In  the  cold  climates,  the  quantity  of  sslt  in  the  sea-water  does 
not  appear  to  be  nearly  so  great  as  between  Uie  tropics.  In  Russia,  and  other 
northern  countries,  the  salt  is  usually  obtained  from  tiie  sea-water,  by  fireesing 
the  latter ;  the  ice,  which  is  nearly  fresh,  being  then  removed,  the  remaining 
brine  is  very  strong,  and  is  subsequentiy  evaporated  by  boilinff.  In  the  southern 
parts  of  Europe,  and  other  warm  countries,  the  usual  moae  of  obtaining  the 
salt  is  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  A  flat  piece  of  ground  near  the  sea  is 
chosen,  and  banked  round,  to  prevent  its  being  overflowed  at  hig^  water.  The 
space  within  tha  banks  is  divided  by  low  walls  into  several  compartments, 
which  successively  communicate  with  each  other.  At  flood  tide,  uie  first  of 
these  is  filled  with  sea-water ;  which,  by  remaining  a  certain  time,  deposits  its 
impurities,  and  loses  plut  Of  its  aqueous  fluid.  The  reridue  is  then  siufored  to 
nrn  into  the  next  compartment,  and  the  former  is  filled  again  as  before.  From 
the  second  compartment,  afUr  a  due  time,  the  water  is  transferred  into  a  third, 
which  is  lined  with  day,  well  rammed  and  levelled.  At  this  period,  the  evnpor 
ration  is  usually  brought  to  tiiat  degree,  that  a  crust  of  salt  is  formed  on  the 
aurface  of  the  water,  which  the  workmen  break,  and  it  immediatd^  frills  to  the 
bottom.  They  continue  to  do  this  until  the  quantity  is  sufficient  to  be  raked 
out  and  dried  in  heaps :  this  is  called  batheaU, 

In  several  parts  of  France,  and  on  the  coast  of  China,  the  sands  cK  the  sea- 
shore are  wasned*  and  the  brine  thus  obtained  is  subsequentiy  evaporated  in 
boilers.    In  various  places  of  Germany  and  Franoe.  the  salt  watefi  are  pumped 
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up  to  the  top  of  v^ry  extensive  iheds,  filled  with  bniihwood,  over  which  it  is 
dulv  distributed  by  means  of  gutters,  whence,  falling  in  drops  from  sprig  to 
spng,  a  rapid  evaporation  takes  place  over  an  immense  surface  ;  the  same  water 
is  pumped  up  many  times  before  it  is  sufficiently  concentrated  to  be  drawn  off 
into  boilers,  which  comulete  the  operation.  In  Mr.  BakewelPs  Travela^  in  the 
Tareniaite,  is  given  an  mteresting  description  of  a  great  work  of  this  kind,  at 
Montiers ;  which  the  author  says,  is  perhaps  the  best  conducted  of  any  in 
Europe,  with  respect  to  economy.  Although  the  waters  of  Montiers  have  only 
ha^Qie  strength  of  sea-water,  yet  the  process  of  evaporation  is  so  conducted  as 
to  afford  a  good  profit ;  the  arrangements  are  necessarily  very  simple  and  inge- 
nious, and  might  probably  be  introduced  with  great  advantage  in  many  parts  of 
our  own  coast  We  have  not  space  for  the  details.  The  graduation  housetf 
described  at  page  669  in  Dr.  Ure's  Ckemieal  Dictionary^  (second  edition,) 
are  works  of  a  similar  kind,  and  are  there  explained  by  engravings. 

The  Maison  de  CordeSy  invented  bv  Battel,  a  Savoyard,  is  another  very 
simple  and  effective  contrivance,  described  by  Mr.  Bake  well,  in  the  before- men- 
tioned work,  and  is,  perhaps,  better  worthy  of  introduction  into  our  columns 
than  the  details  of  the  Maison  d^Epinei^  already  briefly  noticed.  It  is  forty 
yards  in  length,  and  eleven  wide ;  the  roof  is  supported  upon  six  arches  of 
stone-work,  the  intermediate  space  on  the  sides  bemg  left  open.  In  every  one 
of  these  divisions  are  twelve  hundred  cords,  in  rows  of  twenty-four  each,  sus- 
pended from  the  roof,  and  tight  at  bottom. 

The  cords  are  about  sixteen  feet  in  length.  The  water  is  raised  to  a  reservoir 
at  the  top  of  the  building,  and  distributed  into  a  number  of  small  transverse 
canals,  each  row  of  twenty-four  cords  having  one  of  these  canals  over  it,  which 
is  so  pierced  as  to  admit  the  water  to  trickle  down  each  separate  cord,  drop  bv 
drop.  The  original  intention  of  this  building  was  to  crystallize  the  salt  itself 
upon  the  cords,  for  which  purpose  the  water  was  made  use  of  from  the  pans, 
after  it  had  deposited  a  quantity  of  salt  in  the  first  boiling ;  to  save  the  expense 
of  fuel  on  a  second  boiling,  the  residue  water  of  the  first  boiling,  by  repeatedly 
passing  over  the  cords,  deposited  all  its  salt  in  about  forty-five  days ;  and  the 
cords  were  incrusted  with  a  cylinder  of  piire  salt,  which  was  broken  off  by  a 
particular  instrument  for  this  purpose.  This  process  is  at  present  abandoned 
for  crystallizing ;  but  the  cords  are  still  used  for  evaporating,  and  are  found  to 
answer  better  for  the  higher  concentration  of  the  water  than  the  faggots.  This 
method  did  not  answer  for  the  first  evaporation,  because  the  water  rotted  the 
cords ;  but  it  was  discovered  that  the  cords  were  not  soon  injured  by  it,  when  it 
had  acquired  five  degrees  of  strength.  The  cords,  Mr.  Bakewell  was  informed, 
had  many  of  them  remained  thirty  years  in  use  without  being  changed ;  indeed, 
they  were  so  thickly  encased  with  depositions  of  selenite,  that  they  were  defended 
from  the  action  of  the  water.  This  mode  of  evaporating  is  found  to  be  more 
expeditious  than  that  of  the  faggots.  In  the  Maiton  de  Vorde*  the  evaporation 
goes  on  more  speedily  in  windy  weather  than  in  the  Maison  d^Efrineit  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  more  ready  access  of  air  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  cords  are  double,  passing  over  horizontal  rods  of  wood  at  the  top  and  the 
bottom,  to  keep  them  firm  in  their  positions,  and  at  regular  distances  from  each 
other.  Mr.  Bakewell  did  not  see  the  cords  without  their  envelope  of  selenite, 
but  was  informed  that  they  were  not  thicker  than  the  finger.  With  the  incrus- 
tation, they  were  become  as  thick  as  the  wrist. 

Under  the  head  of  Evaporation,  we  have  explained  the  principle  of  the 
operation,  and  described  a  variety  of  very  ingenious  apparatus,  of  proved  effi- 
cacy, to  which  the  reader  is  now  referred.  In  this  place  we  shall  bring  under 
the  consideration  of  the  reader  several  recently  patented  improvements  in 
machinery  of  the  same  kind,  but  of  diversified  forms,  expressly  designed  for 
the  manufacture  of  salt  on  the  great  scale. 

The  specification  of  Messrs.  Jump  and  Court's  patent  informs  us,  that  the 
ordinary  method  of  obtaining  salt  is  by  evaporating  the  saline  fluid  in  extensive 
shallow  pans,  heated  by  fires  and  flues  underneath ;  that  these  pans  are  supplied 
with  the  water  in  a  cdd  state,  the  repeated  effusion  of  which  materially  cnecks 
the  evaporation ;  and  that  their  improved  method  consists  in  heating  and  con- 
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centnting  the  s^t  water,  by  a  limple  arrangement  preTious  to  its  entering  the 
pans.  For  this  purpose  the  reservoir  of  salt  water  is  elevated  above  the  pans, 
and  the  pipe  which  supplies  them  with  the  brine  first  passes  through  aU  the 
furnaces  beneath,  which  brings  the  liquid  quickly  to  a  boiling  temperature,  in 
which  state  it  is  discharged,  by  means  of  a  curved  pipe,  into  die  pans  above, 
thereby  greatlv  facilitating  and  abridging  the  process  or  concentration.  A  stop- 
cock is  placed  in  the  supply-pipe,  so  that,  as  often  as  it  is  desired  to  replenish 
the  pan,  this  cock  is  opened,  and  the  superincumbent  pressure  of  the  water  in 
the  reservoir  forces  out  the  boiling  brine  from  the  pipe  into  the  pan,  the  pipe 
receiving,  in  lieu  thereof,  the  cold  hquid  from  the  reservoir. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Droitwich,  according  to  his  patent  of  1827,  employs  steam 
of  different  degrees  of  heat  to  produce  the  evaporation  in  pans  inclosed  from  the 
atmosphere,  so  that  the  vapour  arising  from,  the  first  pan,  where  the  fiM  salt  is 
produced,  is  employed  in  heating  the  second,  where  the  hrwid  saU  is  formed ; 
and  the  vapour  arising  from  the  Utter  is  employed  in  like  manner,  to  produce 
in  the  third  pan  British  bay-salt 

A  sketch  of  the  steam  boiler  is  represented  in  the  annexed  drawing,  divided 
into  tlu«e  portions,  a,  6,  and  c  ;  and  steam  is  generated  in  one  or  more  of  these 


divisions,  according  to  the  supply  required.  When  the  steam  in  a  is  raised  to  a 
pressure  of  twenty-five  pounds  on  the  square  inch,  that  in  b  will  be  twelve, 
and  Uiat  m  e  five  pounds.  When  only  one  of  the  divisions,  o,  of  a  steam- 
boiler  about  seventeen  feet  by  ten  is  employed,  it  will  heat  pans  to  the  extent 
of  2400  smiare  feet  up  to  164o  Fahr. ;  and  when  the  three  aivisions,  a,  h,  and 
Cf  are  used  together,  an  extent  of  4300  square  feet  will  be  heated  to  the  same 
temperature. 

The  steam  is  conveyed  in  a  pipe  from  the  boiler  to  a  steam-vessel  e,  under 
the  fine  salt-pan  /.  This  pan  is  made  steam-tight,  and  the  steam  arising 
tbtrein  is  conveyed  by  a  pipe  to  a  similar  vessel  under  the  broad  alt-pan  k. 
Over  the  broad  salt-pan  k  is  placed  the  bay  salt-pan  m,  and  the  space  between 
them  is  enclosed  by  thm  boards,  or  other  light  material,  to  confine  the  vapour 
arising  from  k  in  order  to  produce  the  required  heat  in  the  pan  m.  This  pan 
is  made  lowest  in  the  middle,  as  represented  in  the  drawing,  so  that  water  con- 
densed on  its  lowest  surface  may  be  collected  in  one  place,  where  it  is  received 
and  carried  off  in  a  spout,  to  prevent  its  return  into  the  brine  in  the  lower 
pan  k. 

The  patentee  considers  it  of  great  importance  to  keep  the  bottom  of  the  pans 
clear  of  salt ;  and  for  that  purpose  employs  rakes,  which  are  kept  constantly  in 
motion  by  a  steam  engine.  These  rakes  deposit  the  salt  in  receptacles  at  the 
sides  of  the  pans.  The  rods  by  which  the  rakes  are  moved  pass  through  stuffing 
boxes  in  the  pans,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  steam.  When  tnere  are  many  rakes 
in  a  row  to  put  in  motion,  it  is  effected  by  a  horizontal  shaft  from  the  steam 
engine,  which,  by  means  of  bevel  gearing,  puts  in  motion  a  series  of  nuts, 
screwed  upon  the  rake-rods,  by  which  the  various  rakes  are  made  alternately  to 
advance  and  recede. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  the  interior  surface  of  the  pans  smooth,  to  facilitate 
the  removal  of  the  salt,  the  pieces  of  which  it  is  composed  are  united  by 
tming  down  the  edges  at  right  angles,  and  rivetting  them  together     The 


timat  MMcIs  tmifi  tlw  pm*  an  atzmgAmti  fay  a  uaaAet  of  link-lialo 
Biucbed  to  the  joioiDgt  undemaMh  the  puu  bj  •  briMd  end,  ttking  a  Ibe 
brnt  Joinuig*,  Mid  to  the  bottom  of  the  (tcuri  tmcI,  bj  braig  booked  M 
•taplM. 

Mr.  nunlTBl,  a  ipiriied  tnauu&cturer  of  ult  on  mi  extcnnve  Mile,  b» 
titken  ant  Hveral  mteutt  for  impniveineiiti  ia  the  mechanical  aiTanEeineiito  af 
the  proeau.  Hii  laat  patent,  which  embodie*  the  leading  eharaderUliet  ef  bit 
prcTioui  plana,  ma/ be  explained  with  rererenoa  to  the  annexed  ''- "-^ 


repmcnti  a  vertical  taction  of  the  utparatu*,  with  two  tien  o(  pana.  a  a  a  « 
are  four  ftimaca^  the  fluet  from  wUcn  are  extended  under  •  cooaifleraUa  range 
or  Kulaoe  of  the  pani,  which  are  of  the  ihape  reprewnted  at  i  <^  tba  deap  part 
e  being  made  to  receive  the  aalt  thrown  over  by  the  tbiillitioD,  uid  aba  lueh 
portioD  ■•  tna;  be  icnped  from  tha  nir&ce  of  b,  by  uaua  ot  tlia  iaitmHieBli 
■hown  aidd.  The  deep  chamben  bring  removed  from  the  diraot  aetiaB  of  tbt 
fire,  prevent  the  eeJt  depoiited  therein  from  becoming  honed ;  end  Iheae  ncep- 
taclea  being  at  the  udoe,  the  aalt  U  convenien^  icoaped  out  Tb«  ataam  nini 
from  tha  lower  raofe  of  pan*  u  then  empli^ed  to  bent  an  upper  nage  *t  <i 
lets  area,  luppcvted  npon  niiiable  ftwnin^  luied  interior!*,  to  eonflne  the  ttaim, 
widi  board*.  In  order  that  the  water  remlting  from  the  eon^naalion  of  lbs 
■tetin  Bgainrt  the  botlooi  al  the  upper  pani,  may  not  fall  back  into  the  lo«*r 
pans,  two  inclined  pltnei  ait  formed,  whidi  receive  the  condenaed  wal"i 
and  conduct  it  i;ito  a  pipe,  whence  it  ii  carried  cff  by  a  gutter  nndeiiieatk 
In  thna  indined  planei  luitable  aperture*  are  made  for  Uia  pwu^  of  th* 
aacending  ileam  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  boHeri, 

Tie  patentee  abo  propoeei  to  heat  a  third  aet  of  pan*  above  the  aeeond ;  fv 
thb  putpoaa  there  i*  a  central  aperture  to  caodlict  the  Meam  to  thvn ;  tfab 
^)erture  i>  covered  widi  a  cap. 

The  oljeet  nf  Mem*.  Braithwaite  and  Ericion,  who  epaeified  a  patent  in 
1S30,  for  "an  Improved  method  of  manufacturins  aalt"  U  the  manumotnraef 
beOer  aalt  with  a  le«  expenditure  of  fiie^  which  ifaey  propoae  to  cficC  by 
beating  the  brine  cconderably  above  the  bouhig  pmnt,  before  any  erapoiatiiia 
1*  permitted  to  take  place.  Thi*  i*  done  by  confining  the  brine,  while  beMiiig 
in  a  cloae  boiler,  and  then  permitting  it  to  paaa  from  a  pipe  of  large  dimennoiu, 
estendine  conilderably  above  the  top  of  tha  boilerinto  a  *baIlow  evaporaiiug 
venel,  where  the  proceu  goei  on  till  it  ceaiei,  from  the  reduction  of  the 
tempovture ;  when  the  brine  ii  conveyed  to  the  boiler,  entering  at  (he  bottom, 
and  aeain  heated;  and  thus  a  circulation  ig  kept  up  on  the  principle  of  tli* 
method*  which  we  have  before  deicribed,  for  communicaliug  lieat  by  the 
ciitiilatian  of  hot  water.     The  bwer  end  of  the  pipe  which  eximdi  from  tb« 
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top  nf  ^e  boiler  is  enlarged  for  the  reception  of  a  pair  of  Vanes,  fixed  on  a 
ticBl  azit  extending  through  a  stuiliug  box  at  the  top,  where  a  puUey  is  attached 
to  communicate  motion  to  the  vanes,  by  which,  according  to  the  patentee's 
statement,  the  circulation  of  the  fluid  is  promoted.  The  bnne  is  made  to  pasa 
through  a  deep  vessel,  with  a  vertical  partition,  before  it  enters  the  evaporator, 
and  throogh  another  in  its  return  to  the  boiler.  The  evaporator  is  a  long  vessel, 
of  the  form  of  a  parallelogram ;  and  a  vertical  partition  extending  from  the  end 
next  the  boiler  to  within  a  small  distance  of  toe  other  end,  causes  the  fluid  to 
pasa  along  one  side  and  return  by  the  other.  As  the  water  evaporates  the  salt 
ts  deposited  on  the  bottom  of  the  evaporating  vessel,  and  u  removed  therefrom 
by  scrapers,  in  the  usual  manner.  The  principal  advantage  of  this  arrangemens 
is  the  entire  removal  from  the  fire  of  the  surface  on  which  the  salt  is  deposited;- 
and,  consequently,  the  formation  of  pan-crust,  or  scratch-salt,  is  completely 
prevented;  for,  as  no  evaporation  takes  place  in  the  boiler,  no  s^t  can  be  depo- 
sited there.  There  are  a  set  of  covers  for  diminishing  at  pleasure  the  evapo* 
rating  surface,  by  which  the  fineness  of  the  crystals  of  salt  can  be  regulated 
with  the  greatest  facility.  This  arrangement  evidently  contains  many  advan« 
tages,  as  far  as  regards  the  ouality  of  the  salt ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  heat  communicated  to  the  brine  can  only  escape  by  evaporation  (as  tlie 
shallow  vessel  is  made  of  nonconducting  materials),  its  eoonomieal  app]icatiai» 
will,  likewise,  be  found  an  inducement  for  its  employment 

llie  uses  and  importance  of  salt  as  a  culinary  article  are  pretty  well  under- 
stood ;  but  there  are  some  particulars  relating  to  its  combination  with  fordgn 
substances,  and  its  several  varieties  which  thence  arise,  for  which  we  must  seek 
information  of  the  chemist  Dr.  Henry  has  favoured  us  with  the  result  of  his 
very  able  and  elaborate  investigations  for  determining,  with  accuracy,  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  common  salt.  (See  the  Philotophieai  TrmuaeUom  for  1810.) 
"  In  sea-salt  prepared  by  rapid  evaporation,  the  insoluble  portion,"  says  Dr. 
f  lenr^,  "  is  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  with  carbonate  or  magnesia,  and  a 
fine  siliceous  sand ;  and  in  the  salt  prepared  trom  Cheshire  brine,  it  is  almost 
entirely  carbonate  of  lime.  The  insoluble  part  of  the  less  pure  pieces  of  rock- 
salt  is  chiefly  a  marly  earth,  with  some  sulphate  of  lime." 


'A  Table  of  the  variotu  substaneee  contained  in  SaU^  aceordhff  to  Dr.  Henry  » 

ExperiminfiU. 


1000  Partf  .by  WelRht  of  the 
following  SalU, 


Foreign  Bay  SalL 

St  Ube's 

St  Martin's.  .  .  .  .  . 

Oleron 

.  BriUih  Salt  from  Sea 
Water. 

Scotch  (common)  .  .  . 

(sundry) .... 

Lymington  (common) 

(cat)    .  .  . 

Chethire  Salt,* 

Crushed  rock 

Fbhery 

Common 

Stored . 
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•35  SATURATION 

The  kind  of  s^t  iriikh  potiefte^  aooordtng  to  Dr.  HenTy,  moit  wmamdfy 
the  confined  propertiefl  of  hardnew,  compaetneMi  and  peneetion  of  ciystalti 
will  be  best  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  packmg  fish  and  other  provisions,  boMiiM 
it  wUl  remain  permanently  between  the  different  layers,  or  will  be  vetr  gra* 
dually  dissolved  by  the  fluids  that  exude  from  the  provisions ;  thus  ftimuhing  a 
slow  out  constant  supply  of  saturated  brine.  On  the  other  hand,  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  the  pickle,  or  of  striking  the  meat,  which  is  done  by  immersion  id 
a  saturated  solution  of  salt,  the  smaller  grained  varieties  answer  equally  well, 
or,  on  account  of  their  greater  stabilitT,  even  better. 

SANDAL  WOOD.  A  fine,  hard,  lemon-coloured  wood,  having  a  fragrant 
odour.  It  grows  chiefly  in  India,  and  is  valued  for  its  medicinal  virtues.  Its 
ehief  use  in  the  arts,  is  for  the  finer  species  of  cabinet  and  inlaid  work,  the 
fifJurication  of  fans,  rules,  and  various  articles  of  turnery,  ioyt,  &c 

SANDARACH  GUM.  A  resinous  juice,  which  exudes  from  the  trunks  and 
thick  branches  of  several  kinds  of  juniper,  in  warm  climates,  and  narticularly 
on  the  coast  of  Afirica,  from  incisions  made  in  the  bark.  It  has  a  licht  ame- 
able  smeU,  and  is  sometimes  used  medidnally,  but  more  generally  m  making 
varnishes. 

SAN  DIVER.  A  whitish  salt,  continually  cast  i^  from  the  metal  (as  it  is 
eaUed,)  whereof  glaes  is  made;  and,  swimming  on  its  surfkee,  is  skimmed  oflfl 

SANDSTON^  m  Mmeralogyy  is  essentially  composed  of  grains  or  particles 
of  sand,  either  united  by  a  mixture  with  other  mineral  substimces,  or  adhering 
without  any  visible  cement  The  giains  of  sandstones  are  generally  quaiti, 
sometimes  mtennixed  with  felspar  or  slate. 

SAPPHIRE.  A  precious  stonci  of  which  there  are  several  varieties;  nest 
to  diamond,  it  is  considered  the  most  valuable  of  eems.  The  white  and  pale 
Uue  varieties,  by  exposure  to  heat,  become  snow  wnite,  and,  when  cut,  exmfait 
so  high  a  decree  of  lustre,  that  they  are  used  in  place  of  diamond.  The  moat 
highly  prised  varieties  are  the  crimson  and  carmine  red ;  these  are  the  oriental 
fMy  of  the  jeweller ;  the  next  is  tapphire,  and  last,  the  yellow,  or  oriental  tcptm* 
The  asterias,  or  star  stone,  is  a  very  beautiful  variety,  of  which  the  colour  is 
generaUy  violet-red,  and  .Uie  form  a  rhomboid,  with  truncated  apices,  whidi 
exhibit  an  opalescent  lustre.  A  sapphire  of  ten  carats'  weight  is  considered  to 
be  worth  fifty  guineas.  An  oriental  rub^  of  thirty  carats,  witaout  fiaws,  and  of  a 
perfect  colour,  is  considered  almost  as  valuable  as  a  diamond  of  the  same  weight 

SARDONYX.  A  precious  stone,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  chalcedony  and 
cornelian,  sometimes  in  strata,  but  at  other  times  blended  together.  It  is  found 
first  striped  with  white  and  red  strata,  which  may  be  cut  in  cameo  as  well  as  the 
onyx.  Second ;  white,  with  red  dentritical  figures,  much  resembling  the  mocha- 
stone,  excepting  that  the  figures  in  the  latter  are  of  a  black  colour,  instead  of  a 
ndm  There  is  no  real  difference,  except  in  the  circumstance  of  hardness,  between 
the  onyx,  cornelian,  chalcedony,  sardonyx,  and  agate,  notwithmtanding  the  difle- 
rent  names  bestowed  upon  them.  This  stone  was  formerly  much  employed  fiv 
the  sculpture  of  cameos. 

SARsAPARILLA.  A  medicinal  root,  obtained  from  Peru ;  it  oonsists  of  a 
great  number  of  long  strings,  hanging  firom  one  head ;  Uiey  are^ven  in  decoe- 
tion,  OS  a  diet  drink. 

SASHES.  Tho6  parts  of  the  frame  of  an  ordinaiy  window  into  which 
Aie  glass  is  fixed.    Some  improvemente  upon  these  are  given  under  the  article 

WlHDOW. 

SASSAFRAS.  The  wood  of  an  American  tree,  of  the  laurel  kind,  imported 
in  large  straight  blocks ;  it  is  said  to  be  *Vw«rm,  aperient,  and  corroborant,"  and 
to  be  often  successfully  employed  in  purifyinff  the  Uood,  for  which  purpose  an 
infusion,  in  the  way  of  tea,  is  a  very  pleasant  drink ;  ite  oil  is  firagrant,  and  poe- 
eesses  most  of  the  virtues  of  the  wooo. 

SATIN.  A  kind  of  silken  stu£^  very  smooth  and  shining.  The  woof  ia 
eoarse,  and  hidden  underneath  the  warp,  Which  is.fine«  and  stands  out^  and  on 
this  depends  its  gloss  and  beauty. 

SATURATION.  The  act  of  imbibing  till  no  more  can  be  received.  A  fluid 
that  holds  in  solution^as  much  of  any  substance  as  it  can  dissolve,  is  Said  to  b« 
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MtQfiteJ  with  it  But  tatmrntioii  with  one  rabiliQee  does  not  dtptlvo  the 
flaid  of  its  power  of  acting  on,  and  dinoWine  aomo  other  bodies,  ana  in  menj 
oeaef  it  increases  tliis  power.  For  eiamiMe,  water  saturated  with  common 
salt  will  dissolve  sngar ;  and  water  saturated  with  cari>onic  add  wfll  dissolvt 
•iron,  though  withont  this  addtdon  its  action  on  this  metal  is  scarcely  percep- 
tible. The  word  saturation  is  likewise  used  in  another  sense  by  chemists: 
the  union  of  two  principles  produces  a  body,  the  properties  of  which  diffbr  from 
those  of  its  component  parts,  but  resemble  those  of  the  predominating  principle. 
When  the  principles  are  in  such  proportion  that  neither  predominates,  tn^ 
are  said  to  oe  saturated  with  each  other ;  but^  if  otherwise,  the  more  predomi- 
nant principle  is  said  to  be  snb-eaturated,  or  under-saturated,  and  tne  other 
supei^aturated,  or  over-saturated. 

SAWS,  AND  SA W-MILLS.  A  saw  is  a  cutting  instrument,  with  a  serrated 
edge ;  a  saw*miU,-  a  machine  or  building,  wherein  several  or  many  of  these 
instruments  are  actuated  by  horse,  wind,  steam,  water,  or  other  power  not 
derived  from  human  agency.  In  the  earliest  ages^  the.  trunks  of  trees  were 
split  with  wedges  into  as  many  and  as  thin  pieces  as  possible ;  jand  if  it  waa 
necessary  to  have  them  still  thinner,  they  were  hewn  or  shaved  by  sharp  instru- 
ments, until  reduced  to  the  required  dimensions  This  simple  yet  wasteful 
method  of  making  boards  has  been  continued  in  some  places  up  to  the  present 
time.  Timber  ia  divided  by  riving  more  expeditiously  than  by  sawing;  and 
the  boards  are  much  stronger,  as  the  grain  of  the  wood  is  preserved,  instead  of 
being  cut  through  by  the  saw,  which  lessens  its  cohesion  or  strength.  For  this 
reason,  an  oak  rafter  or  beam,  that  has  been  sawn,  is  not  generally  so  strong  as 
one  of  deal,  owing  to  the  straightneas  and  uniformity  of  £e  fibres  of  Uie  latter 
being  preserved  wiiole,  instead  of  being  cut  through,  as  in  the  irregular  grained 
oak.  Th4»  staves  of  casks  are  mostly  made  of  spht  timber,  as  they  can  be  bent 
without  injury,  and  an  not  easily  broker  by  percussion. 

The  invention  of  aaws  is  of  very  great  antiquity ;  the  Greeks  placed  the 
inventor  in  their  mvthology;  among  those  whom  they  honoured  as  me  grealeat 
benefacton  of  manlnnd.  llie  invention,  it  is  said,  originated  in  the  dreum- 
itance  of  a  jaw-bone  of  a  snake  having  been  employed  as  an  experiment  to  cut 
threueh  a  small  piece  of  wood,  which  succeeded  so  well  that  the  operator  deter- 
mined to  make  one  of  iron.  By  a  painting,  which  is  praserved  among  die  ruins 
of  Hereulaneum,  it  is  evident  that  the  saws  of  the  Uveoian  carpenters  had  the 
same  fbrm,  and  wen  made  in  the  like  ingenious  manner,  as  ours  an  at  present 
Two  genii  an  then  represented  as  at  work  with  a  saw,  which  hai  a  pet&ct 
resemblance  to  our  fratne  mao.  In  the  bench  on  which  the  wood  is  laia  then 
an  a  number  of  holes,  into  which  the  eramp§  that  hold  the  timber  an  stinck, 
which  an  likewise  of  a  similar  form  to  our  own,  being  like  the  figura  7. 

Saw-4>uU$  an  likewise  of  gnater  antiquity  than  is  generally  supposed.  So 
early  aa  the  fourth  century  a  saw-mill  waa  erected  on  ue  small  river  Boeur,  in 
Germany;  it  is  probable,  however,  that  this  was  but  a  rude  contrivance,  as  wa 
find  writen  of  mon  modem  times  speaking  of  saw-niiUs  as  new  and  uncommon. 
The  old  construction  of  them  had,  therefore,  very  likely,  been  lost,  or  the  im- 
jmvement  was  so  great  as  to  cause  the  mon  modem  to  be  looked  upon  as  new 
wventions. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  doulrted  that  saw-milb  have  been  in  use  mora  than 
four  hundred  yean.  Upon  the  discovery  of  Madeira,  in  1420,  mills  were 
erected  then  for  sawing  mto  planks  the  various  excellent  timber  with  which  the 
island  abounded.  The  city  of  Bnslaw  had  a  saw-mill  in  1427,  which  produced 
a  yearly  rent  of  three  marks.  Erfurt  had  a  saw-mill  in  1490.  In  Norway  the 
fint  saw-mill  was  built  in  1530.  Soon  after,  the  first  saw-mill  was  buut  in 
Hobtein,  another  at  JoadunstalL  In  the  year  1555  the  bishop  of  Ely^ 
ambassador  from  Queen  Mary  to  the  court  of  Rome,  havin|^  aeen  a  saw* 
mill  at  Lyons,  it  was  thought  worthy  of  a  particular  description.  It  was 
not,  however,  untfl  the  sixteenth  century  that  saw-mills  noeived  the  great 
impvovament  of  having  aeveral  diffennt  saw-blades,  by  which  a  piece  of  timber 
mu  cot  into  numy  planks  at  the  same  time.    At  SaaRfaun»  in  Holland,  wttt 
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ftrected  a  vast  number  of  iaw«>mi]U,  and  it  has  still  a  great  many^  notwithstandinr 
more  than  a  hundred  have  been  given  up  of  late  years.     The  brgest  saw-miU 
that  has  perhaps  ever  been  constructed  is  in  Sweden,  where  a  watei^whee!,  12 
feet  in  breadth,  drives  no  less  than  72  saws  at  the  same  time. 

It  was  not  until  the  seventeenth  century  that  saw-mills  were  introduced  into 
England,  attended  with  the  most  violent  opposition  from  the  sawyers,  who 
apprehended  they  would  be  the  means  of  depnving  them  of  their  subsistence. 
Some  that  were  undertaken  were  abandoned  at  the  outset,  and  others  were 
destroyed  by  the  populace. 

The  saw-mills  of  tne  present  day  are  of  two  distinct  kinds ;  the  eireuiarf  those 
diat  cut  by  a  continuous  rotatory  motion,  and  the  redprocaihiff,  which  operate 
as  the  common  pit  or  frame-saw.  The  chreular  MOUhmiUt  are  for  the  most  part 
used  for  cutting  up  timber  of  small  dimensions ;  and  the  redproeaiing  for  laige 
timber,  in  forming  beams,  rafters,  planks,  &c.  out  of  large  timber.  The  most 
important  machinery  of  the  kind  was  erected  by  Mr.  Brunei,  at  Portnnouth,  to 
whom  the  mechanical  world  is  indebted  for  many  important  inventions  and 
improvements. 

-  Having  thus  briefly  sketched  the  history  of  this  important  thoueb  simple 
invention,  we  shall  proceed  to  the  description  of  its  variously  modihed  forms, 
and  the  processes  employed  at  Sheffield  in  their  manufacture ;  to  which  we  shall 
add  an  account  of  the  general  arrangement  of  saw-mills,  and  a  more  detailed 
explanation  of  some  improvements,  by  which  its  utility  has  been  extended. 

Saws  are  made  of  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  sixes,  to  ad^>t  them  to  the 
materiab  on  which  they  are  designed  to  operate.    The  most  common  are  those 
used  by  carpenters,  who  require  in  ordinary  no  less  than  ten  diflTerent  saws ; 
namely,  a  ero»-eut  saw,  for  dividing  a  tree  or  log  transvenely,  by  means  of  two 
workmen,  one  on  each  side,  who  alternately  pull  the  saw  towards  them^  the  teeth 
being  made  to  cut  efl|ually  in  each  direction ;  a  pit-iow,  for  sawing  the  logs  up 
into  planks  or  scantlines,  tlie  operation  beinr  performed  in  a  pit  by  a  vertical 
motion  of  the  saw,  and  usually  by  a  class  of  workmen  called  sawyen  ;  a  large 
JrwiU'iaw,  which  is  a  saw-plate  five,  six,  or  seven  feet  long,  stretched  in  a  frame, 
and  used  to  cut  timber  longitudinally  with  greater  nicety  than  the  jmI-mmt  ;  a 
rippinff'ittw,  which  is  a  hand-saw,  with  a  blade  twenty-eight  or  thirty  inches  long» 
and  having  la;*ge  teeth  for  ripping,  or  cutting  out  stuff  coarsely  and  quickly ;  a 
hand'Htw  (peculiarly  so  denominated),  usually  provided  with  a  twenty-six  inch 
blade,  and  angular  teeth,  five  to  the  inch;  a  panelsaw  is  the  same  as  the 
hand-saw,  but  with  finer  teeth,  (seven  or  eight  to  the  inch,)  for  cutting  stuff  very 
clean,  and  for  the  more  delicate  or  exact  species  of  work.    Saws  with  very  fine 
teeth,  and  very  thin  blades,  stiffened  with  stout  pieces  of  iron  or  brass,  rivetted 
to  the  back  e<]ge,  are  also  used,  of  several  kinds,  which  are  distinguished  by  the 
several  terms,  dovetaUf  sash,  caretue,  and  tenon,  indicative  of  their  uses,  and  also 
of  their  sixes,  which  vary  from  six  to  twenty  inches  in  length ;  several  very 
narrow  saws,  indifferently  called  iock,  compass,  key^hole,  and  iummp  saws,  for 
cutting  out  small  pieces,  and  rounding  work:  smal Wrome-ioiew,  six  or  eight 
tnohes  long,  are  sometimes  required  by  the  carpenter  for  cutting  both  wood  and 
iron ;  the  teeth  of  the  latter  being  sooaller  and  more  obtuse  Uian  the  former. 
There  are  many  saws  used  by  other  mechanics  which  differ  from  die  carpentera, 
the  details  of  which  would  be  uninteresting ;  we  shall  therefore  proceed  to  take 
a  brief  notice  of  the  process  of  manufiusturing  saws,  as  practised  at  Sheffield 
Arom  whence  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  are  supplied. 
'   The  very  commonest  kind  of  saws  are  made  of  iron  plates,  hammer  hardened, 
and  planished  upon  an  anvil,  to  give  them  some  degree  of  sdffidess  and  elasticity. 
Such  instruments  are,  of  course,  spumed  by  the  workmen ;  nevertheless,  aa 
their  cost  is  but  trifling,  they  are  purchased  in  great  quantities  by  those  who 
consider  any  saw  to  be  better  than  no  saw  at  all. 

Tlio  more  useful  saws  which  workmen  employ  are  made,  nominally,  of  either 
shear  or  cast  steel ;  but  the  quality  of  these  materials  may  differ,  as  well  as.  the 
lews  made  of  them,  in  every  possible  desree.  The  common  test  of  a  good  saw, 
Itoat  af  bending  it  into  a  bow,,  and  ktting  it  spring  again  into. a  atcaifffai 
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line^  it  considered  by  some  penons  as  a  faDieloas  and  unneoeiiary  tetl^  and  that 
it  eometimee  tpoile  a  saw,  pouessing  in  other  reepeeti  all  the  properties  of  a 
valuable  tool.  A  dispute  has  been  raised  on  thia  pointy  and  ably  adyoeated  on 
both  sides.  For  our  own  parts,  we  would  simply  observe,  that  such  process  of 
springing  mfalliUv  proves  two  of  the  essential  propertiea  of  a  good  saw,  namely, 
uniformity  of  thickness  in  the  blade,  and  perfect  elasticity ;  properties  indispen- 
sably necessary  to  the  unskilful,  who  have  not  acquired  Uie  tact  of  holding  th* 
saw  lightly  and  moving  itconstantly  in  the  same  plane ;  and  who,  in  consequenoe, 
frequently  bend  the  saw,  which  is  thus  infallibly  spoiled ;  it  does  not  spring  back 
to  its  previous  straightness. 

Experience  has  shown  that  cast  steel  is  the  best  material  for  making  saw%  at 
well  as  most  other  tools,  on  account  of  the  greater  uniformity  of  its  structure^ 
which  is  not  lost  by  the  subsequent  operations  of  rendering  it  malleable  and 
elastic.  To  prepare  thia  materia),  the  liquid  metal  is  poured  into  a  cast-iron 
mould,  out  of  wnich  the  casting,  when  cooled,  is  taken,  in  the  form  of  a  small 
alab,  about  1|  inch  thick.  This  slab  is  next  laminated  between  rollers  until  It 
is  extended  to  the  required  dimensions.  If  intended  for  the  larger  kind  of  saws, 
as  mill  or  pit-saws,  the  whole  piece  may  be  required,  in  which  case  it  is  clipped 
•by  shears  to  the  required  shape ;  but  if  for  smaller  articles,  it  is  cut  up  mto 
suitable  pieces ;  the  edges  are  next  perfected  by  filing,  and  holding  the  flat 
ide,  of  the  plates  against  large  grindstones,  which  process  prepares  them  for  the 
•nitting  of  tbe  teeth.  This  operation  is  usually  performed  by  a  die-cutter  in  a 
flv-nresB,  the  motion  of  the  saw-plate  being  duly  regulated,  so  that  the  teeth 
shaJl  be  uniform ;  the  large  teeth  being  cut  one  «t  a  time ;  and  the  smidler,  two, 
three,  or  more  at  a  time,  according  to  circumstances.  The  wire  edges  left  on  the  teeth 
of  the  plates  by  the  cutting-out  press,  are  next  removed  by  filing.  The  operations 
of  haraening  and  tempering  succeed,  which  require  considerable  care  and 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  A  variety  of  fatty  compositions  have  been 
recommended  for  this  purpose,  as  possessing  peculiar  efficacy  in  hardening, 
amonsst  wluch  we  may  instance  that  recommenaed  by  Mr.  Gill,  who  appears  to 
have  had  considerable  experience  in  matters  of  the  land,  and  to  be  somewhat 
acquainted  with  chemical  science ;  we  should,  otherwise,  have  taken  an  exception 
to  tlie  variety  of  similar  ingredients  in  his  caldron.  He  desires  us  to  melt 
toeether  31bs  of  black  rosin  and  lib  of  pitch,  and  to  these  (when  melted)  one 
gallon  of  neatsfoot  oil,  20lbs  of  beef  suet,  rendered,  and  twenty  gallons  of 
neatsfoot  oil.  All  these  are  to  be  heated  together  in  an  iron  vessd  until  the 
aqueous  vapour  is  driven  off,  and  the  composition  will  take  fire  by  the  applica- 
tion of  flame  to  the  surface,  which  is  then  to  be  extinguished  by  placing  on  die 
cover  of  the  vessel.  The  saw-plates  being  now  heated  in  a  reverberating  or  other 
suitable  furnace  to  a  cherry  red,  are  precipitated  edgewise  into  the  liquid 
mixture  just  mentioned,  contained  in  a  vessel  of  a  proper  figure  for  that  purpose, 
and  when  sufiiciently  cooled  therein  to  be  handled,  they  are  taken  out  ana  are 
found  to  be  extremely  hard  and  brittie.  The  unctuousTmatter  which  adheres  to 
the  plates  being  next  partially  removed,  thev  are  taken  up  successively  by  a  pair 
of  tongs,  and  passed  backwards  and  Awards  over  a  clear  charcoal  fire,  so  as  to 
cause  the  unctuous  matter  to  inflame,  or  **  blaie  ofi^"  as  it  is  termed,  which 
reduces  the  saws  to  the  desired  temper ;  and  whilst  the  saw-plates  remain  hot, 
any  warping  they  may  have  acquired  in  the  process,  is  removed  by  smart  blows 
from  a  hammer,  over  an  anvil  strewed  with  sand,  to  prevent  the  article  firom 
slipping  about* 

The  next  operation  is  planishing  by  hammers,  which  renders  them  mom 
even  and  equallv  elastic ;  and  the  dexterity  and  care  with  which  this  operation 
(so  difficult  and  tedious  to  ordinary  smiths)  is  performed,  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  what  human  art  is  capable  of  by  long  practice. 

The  saws  are  now  ready  for  the  ^nder,  who  applies  to  the  circular  fiice  of 
a  large  grindstone  by  an  interposing  board,  against  which  he  presses  with  all 
his  force,  so  aa  to  grind  it  as  evemy  as  possible.  Standing  on  tip-toes,  he 
stretches  himself  over  a  large  grindstone,  which  is  revolving  with  sreat  rapidity; 
liis  handsy  armiv  breasti  and  knees,  being  all  brought  into  operation  to.  product 
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•  the  ollect,  wbib  1m  fccootaMi'«oT«fM  iritb  odmot  ilodge,  fovned  hf  itm  attii- 

tion  agaiiMt  the  ttofte ;  an  opcnCion  appaventll^  to  dangermia  and  duagnaable, 

as  to  give  pain  to  tbe  tpaetator^  and  nrnke  him  with  to  lee  a  nuushtne  wpffy' 

ingtho  plaee  of  the  apentor. 

The  grindUng  of  the  wwHriatM  malcffiany  hnpafan  dieir  prerioat  iatoeH  aad 

.  elasticity ;   they  are,  thentore,  aubmitted  to  a  aeeond  namineiiiig  by  the 

.  plaakhen,  and  are  afterwardi  heated  over  a  coke  fira  until  they  attain  a  friot 
•traw  colour,  which  leetorea  to  them  their  elaitietty.    The  anriacea  are  next 

.  lightly  pasted  over  a  grindstone,  to  remove  the  appearances  of  the. hammer, 
and  next  over  a  fine  hm  stone,  to  remove  the  scratenes  of  the  Jast,  and  give  it 

.  the  kind  of  poUsh  required  in  the  market,  ibr  which  the  saws  are  intended. 

.  For  which  purpose  the  dazing  wheel  of  buff  leather  and  emeiy,  or  the  "  hard 
head,*'  whi^i  is  a  wheel  of  httd  wood,  worked  bare,  are  also  used,  as  oocanan 
may  require.  To  correct  any  defects  that  the  saws  may  have  acquired  dming 
the  processes  described,  they  are  next  "  blocked,"  that  is,  struck  upon  a  post « 
hard  wood,  by  means  of  a  small  poliahed  hammer,  by  which  the  truth  of  the 
work  is  presumed  to  be  peifected. 

The  saws  are  next  "  cleaned  oflP"  by  women,  by  means  of  fine  emery  rubbed 
over  them  lengthways  by  a  piece  of  cork-wood^  which  gives  tiiem  an  agreeable, 
even,  white  tint,  and  a  very  level  appearance.  They  are  next  handed  to  the 
setter,  who  places  each  alternate  tootn  over  the  edge  of  a  little  anvil,  in  an 
angular  direction,  and  strikes  them  so  as  to  bend  each  uniformly  into  the 
required  deviation  from  the  plane  <tf  the  saw ;  then  turning  over  the  saw,  ths 
seuer  strikes,  in  like  manner*  the  alternate  teeth,  which  he  left  untouched  on 
the  other  side;  in  this  manner  each  successive  tooth  is  placed  in  oppoate 
directions,  at  the  desired  «e<;  to  allow  the  blade  of  the  saw  to  pass  thnmgn  die 
wood  without  resistance,  while  ito  breadth  acto  as  a  guide,  and  aerves  to  give 
stability  and  effect  to  the  operation  of  sawing.  The  teeth  of  the  saw  are  again 
touched  up  with  a  file  to  finish  their  sharpening ;  for  which  purpose  they  srs 
fixed  between  two  plates  of  lead  contained  in  the  chaps  of  a  vice;  after  whidi 
their  handles  are  fixed  by  nuto  and  screws,  cleaned  cS,  oiled,  and  packed  in 
brown  paper  for  sale. 

The  form  or  mode  of  construction  of  tlie  saws  we  have  described,  has  been 
generally  found  so  efficient  and  useftil,  as  to  have  needed  no  material  improve- 
ments ;  we  shaU,  therefore,  simply  notice,  in  a  brief  muiner,  two  or  three 
matters  of  a  subordinate  chsjracter,  connected  with  the  subject^  which  may  prort 

.  of  service  to  the  workman. 

A  frame-saw,  it  is  well  known  can  be  made 
thinner  than  a  common  pit-saw ;  and  as  it 
works  in  a  smaller  kerf,  it  would  effect  a 
considerable  saving  of  timber  if  it  could 
be  employed  in  Reu  of  the  pit-saw,  in 

.  cutting  logs  up.  into  thin  boards.  To  effect 
this  object  an  ingenious  shipwright  of 
Rotherhithe  contrived  the  arrangement  re- 

I presented  in  the  subjoined  cut.  a  is  the 
ower  end  of  a  firaroefsaw ;  b  a  section  of 
the  lower  bar  of  the  frame ;  o  the  hold- 
fast; dd  the  two  pins;  jb  the  lever; / n 
double  arch,  pierced  with  holes,  the  lever 
.  working  between  the  two  parte  oi  the  arch ; 
the  saw  can  be  held  to  any  degree  of  tight- 
ness by  a  small .  pi^  fastened  by  a  chain 
to  the  end  of  the  lever.  Tp  shift  this  saw, 
press  the  lever,  lake  'out  the  pegi  lift  up 
the  lever,  take  out  the  two  pms  dd,  and 
the  saw  being  lifted,  and  swun^  bacl^  can 
be  put  in  the  next  out^  and  again  fastened. 
In  operating  with  a  cpmmon  fratoa*4airt 
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h  we«U  be  iMtetiuy;  at  evevy  raeeeiaTe  cut,  to  shift  all  the  traniomt  behind 
the  iaw  to  the  end  of  the  piece,  or  it  would  be  neceitanr  to  tidce  the  law  out  o^ 
the  frame,  when  a  difficulty  would  wrtie  of  fixing  it  again  tightly.  Both 
thflie  oljeetione  are  obviated  by  the  plan  we  have  described ;  and  by  which| 
long  deal%  planksy  and  boards,  may  be  cut  with  an  important  saving  of 
material; 

An  expanding  wedge  for  Uie  use  of 
aawyen,   represented   m   the   subjoined 
iketeh,  was  invented  by  Mr.  T.  OniBths, 
of  the  Rorval  Institution,  and  was  deemed 
worthy  or  an  honorary  medal  from  the 

Society  of  Arts,    a  is  the  handle  or  cen*       

tm^eee,  to  which  is  connected  two  springs  CS&M^J^^Sl^^^  • 
e  c,  joined  together  at  6  ;  the  handle  also  ^^^^^^"^^^^i^^^^^^ 
carries  a  cross  piece  d.  This  instrument  is 
intended  to  save  the  time  and  trouble  of 
shifting  the  oonunon  wedges,  while  sawing 
up  balks  of  fir  into  deals.  When  the  saw 
has  cut  two  or  three  feet,  the  loose  ends  of  the  springs  ee  are  to  be  brought  by 
hand  as  near  to  the  centre  piece  a  as  their  elasticity  will  admit ;  the  end  b  is 
then  to  be  introduced  into  the  cut,  and  the  wedge  is  to  be  thrust  up  to  the 
end  of  the  spring,  the  cross  piece  d  resting  on  the  upper  surface  of  tne  balk. 
The  elastici^  of  the  springs  will  then  be  continually  opening  the  cut  as  the 
saw  proceeds,  to  the  length  of  about  tw^ve  feet;  and  tne  WMge,  when  at  its 
utmost  expansion,  will  be  prevented,  by  the  eipss  piece,  firom  fidling  into 
the  pit 

In  the  ordinary  saw-mill,  the  saws  are  stretched  in  a  wooden  frame,  which 
aUdee  up  and  down  within  another  frame,  in  a  similar  manner  to  a  window 
sarii ;  the  motion  is  given  to  it  by  a  erank,  attached  to  a  fly-wheel  upon  the  main 
axis^  made  to  revolve  bv  a  water-wheel,  or  other  power,.and  connected  by  gear 
that  win  give  four  or  five  revolutions  of  the  crank  to  one  of  the  water  wheel. 
The  timber  is  fastened  upon  a  carriaffe,  which  is  a  horiiontal  fiwne,  sliding  or 
rolling  between  guides  on  the  floor  of  the  mill,  and  of  such  dimensions  as  to 
pass  between  the  vertical  frame,  proceeding  by  a  regulated  motion,  and  con- 
stantly inresenting  the  timber  to  the  action  of  the  saws.  The  saws  ate  so  fitted 
in  the  vame  that  they  can  be  removed  in  a  few  minutes,  and  replaced  by  another 
set  of  shaipened  saws, 

Gmsiderable  improvements  have  been  made  upon  saw-mills  by  Mr.  Bnmet, 
Mr.  Maudslay,  and  many  other  engineers,  who  have,  of  late  years,  been 
engaged  in  their  construction.  The  introduction  of  circular  saws,  which  act  by 
a  continual  rotary  motion,  formed  an  important  era  in  sawinc  machinery,  from 
the  great  facility,  precision,  and  rapidity  of  iti  operation.  A  saw-mill  of  this 
kina  has  been  employed  for  many  years  at  the  manufactory  of  the  ingenious 
Mr.  George  Smart,  near  Westminster  Bridge.  In  this^  motion  is  imparted  to  a 
horizontal  shaft,  on  which  is  a  spur  wheel  Uiat  turns  a  pinion  on  another  hori- 
zontal shaft ;  on  this  second  shaft,  the  bearinn  of  the  midceons  of  which  are 
supfMirted  on  the  joists  of  the  floor  above,  is  a  band-wheeX  which  oommunicates 
motion,  by  an  endless  strap,  to  a  pulley  fixed  on  the  spindle  of  the  circular  saw, 
and  causes  the  latter  to  revolve  with  great  rapidity.  The  ends  of  the  spindle 
are  conically  pointed,  and  the  end  nearest  to  the  saw  tunis  in  a  cavity  made  in 
the  end  of  a  screw,  whose  nut  is  fixed  and  has  a  firm  bearing  in  a  steut  bench ; 
the  other  end  turns  in  a  simiUur  screw,  passed  through  a  cross  beam,  mortisedj 
between  two  vertical  beams,  extending  fi^m  the  floor  to  the  ceiling ;  one  of  the 
beams  can  be  raised  or  lowered  in  its  mortises  by  wedges  put  both  above  and  below 
its  tenons.  In  order  to  adjust  the  plane  of  the  saw  to  the  plane  of  the  bench, 
there  is  a  long  parallel  ruler,  which  can  be  set  at  any  distance  from  the  saw,  and 
fixed  by  means  of  screws  going  through  circular  grooves  cut  through  the  bench.^ 
In  using  the  machine,  the  rul^  is  to  be  set  the  proper  distance  from  the  saw, 
according  to  the  piece  of  wood  to  be  cut;  and  as  the  saw  turns  round,  a  work-, 
man  slides  the  end  of  a  piece  o*  Mfood  to  it,  keeping  its  edge  against  the  guide 
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INT  niler^  that  it  may  eat  straight    The  operation  it,  of  coune,  wery  expedi-- 

tiout  and  accurate.    Lathes  are  now  frequently  fitted  up  with  circular  laws. 

Some  improvements  in  mechanism  of  the  latter  kind  were  patented  by 
Meurs.  Sayner  and  Greenwood,  in  1824,  which  we  shall  here  descrihe.    The 
first  improvement  mentioned  in  the  specification  relates  to  the  adaptation  of 
two  circular  saws  operating  toother,  instead  of  one,  to  cut  through  a  piece  of 
timber.  By  the  usual  process,  it  requires  a  circular  saw  of  five  feet  in  diameter, 
to  cut  through  a  log  of  two  feet  in  diameter,  in  consequence  of  the  obstruction 
of  the  axis  and  supporting  shoulders;  but  by  the  implication  of  two  saws  of 
little  more  than  half  the  diameter  of  the  single  huge  saw,  one  above  the  log, . 
and   the   other  under/  each  making  an  incision  rather  more  than  half-way 
through,  the  division  is  effected  with  a  considerable  saving  of  power,  and  of- 
the  cost  of  saws.    The  annexed  diagram  is  designed  to  explain  tlie  mechanical . 


arrangement  a  a  is  the  bed  of  the  saw-mill;  hh  the  log  of  timber  under 
operation ;  e  e  the  two  circular  saws,  the  depths  of  their  respective  cuts  being 
expressed  by  two  right  lines  forming  tangents  to  their  peripheries ;  these  saws 
have  pulleys  upon  their  axes,  and  are  driven  by  endless  bands  embracing  them 
and  the  drum-wheel  d,  to  which  motion  is  given  by  a  water-wheel,  or  other 
adequate  mechanical  agency.  The  timber  rests  and  moves  upon  horizontal 
rollers  e  e,  and  is  accurately  guided  to  the  saws  by  vertical  rollers,  not  intro- 
duced into  the  fifi;ure,  as  they  are  common  to  other  saw-mills.  llie  axes  of  the 
saws  run  in  fixed  bearings,  and  the  timber  is  forced  against  them  by  the  revo- 
lution of  the  propelling  roller  g,  put  in  motion  by  another  band  from  the  drum- 
wheel  d,  tlie  axis  of  the  roller  being  confined  by  an  upright  frame  g  h;  in  the 
upper  part  of  which  frame  turns  the  pressin?  roller  h,  which  being  connected 
to  the  vertical  bar  i,  is  pressed  upon  by  the  weighted  lever  k  ;  the  roller  g  there- 
fore gives  the  motion,  and  the  roller  h  a  steady  firmness  to  the  advancing  posi- 
tion of  the  log. 

If  the  timber  is  to  be  cut  into  plnnks,  a  number  of  circular  saws  are  placed 
together  on  the  axes  of  ec,  with  flanges  between  them  of  the  thickness  of  the 
required  planks,  and  then  bolted  together ;  by  these  means  the  whole  log  is 
at  one  operation  formed  into  boards;  and  if  it  be  required  to  cut  the  logs  into 
■eantlings  or  laths,  a  series  of  horizontal  saws  /,  placed  in  like  manner  upon  a 
Tertical  axis  m,  and  driven  by  a  pulley  n,  cuts  the  whole  at  once  into  those 
small  divisions.  This  mode  of  applying  the  saws  to  work  in  a  horizontal  plane 
so  as  to  operate  simultaneously  with  those  acting  in  a  vertical  direction,  forms 
the  secona  impovement  claimed  under  the  ptent  rit 

A  third  improvement  claimed,  is  for  uniting  the  plates  of  a  series  of  circular 
aaws  closely  together,  so  as  to  make  one  compact  body  of  saws,  widiout  any 
interstices  between  them,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  dye-woods  entirely  to 
aaw-dust  or  powder,  instead  of  the  usual  method  of  chipping  or  rasping  them 
fat  dyeing  or  other  purposes. 
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«t  A. ».  1821)  Mr.  Bobcit  EMtauB,  ol  Bmniwick 

leimpniveinenU  in  tb*  MnMrnctka  of  drenkr  wm, 

ring  "  lumber"  (timber),  wUA  obtalMd  nUatin  »iof- 

It  tbaj  aimar  to  w  csmntlj  tBtMMti^  kad  that  Ibtu 

kdontjaa  in  tbii  eouBtry  wonU 

und  to  bmefidal  nmllii  wi  iImII 

her*  uiDsx  tht  dHoritrtiui,  and 

the  intelligait  inmitori  nmuk* 

upon  the  nil^eet.    loiletd  of  > 

cmtjnuad  KnM  of  tetlli  all  romd 

tbe  perinbcoy  of  tha  nhto  lik* 

-'-  -  —' 'Ir-fiMtoMi'i 


t««tli,  which  we  placed  at  equal 
.diataneat  on  the  circumfiirtDce, 
and  pnjectiiig  from  it;  iheaa 
iMtrumcnta  are  calM  "aaetion 
taeth."  The  HTing  of  labour  in 
comaqneBce  of  thia  fiwm  of  law,  , 
t*  calculated  at  full  tlirer^bortb*;  ,. 
and  the  nr&ce  of  tba  tiniber  ii  ii 
nudi  iinoolber  than  vhen  cut 
hj  tbe  fuU-tectbed  mw.  On  tbe 
■•w-plala  are  abo  fixed  uutru- 
meoti  called  "  lappere,"  which, 
being  placed  nearer  to  tb«  centra, 
do  oat  enter  the  wood  lo  daepi/ 
B>  the  Mw,  and  ara  adjiuted  lo 
ai  merely  to  cut  off  the  extia- 
neoui  —f  part,  Teoderiof  the 
ed^  of  the  phmks  uniTurmly 
■Iraigbt,  and  all  the  euti  of  eqaal 


wliich,  it  ii,  peifa^a,  neccMNUj 

here  to  explain  to  the  reader  that 

tbe  log*  are,  b^  thia  machiner*, 

cut  uplengthwua,  not  tlatougk  U« 

log,  but  Dom  the  drcimiiereneet 

or  exterior,  to  tbe  centre,  aa  the 

radii  of  a  circle,  it  having  been 

awertained  that  plank*,  etaTei  i£ 

caiki,  ftc,  cut  out  iu  thie  man* 

iirr,   pOMCM  vtwh  more  dnr*- 

ttilitf    (trength,   and  elaitici^, 

than   bjr  the  common  method. 

Kf.  I  Te|«e*entt  a  aide  new  of 

tbe  machine,  with  a  log  in  it 

ready  for  worfcing.    fig.  3  i*  an 

end  riew  of  tbe  lamc,  exhibitinf 

ihe  li^  partly  out  into  aeetiona. 

/V-  3  M  the  aaw,  with  iti  aeetuni 

teeth  L  L  L  L,  and  lie  tappen  t 

M  H.    lig.^  ihowa  the  diape 

of  the  capper,  with  a  groare,  or 

■lit,  to  a^t  of  iti  bei^g  tet  according  to  the  btended  width  of  the  plank. 

A,  iy.  1,  it  a  itrong  frame  of  tjmber,  about  twenty-fwr  feet  long,  bj  fiTC 
broad,  the  endi  of  whii^  are  laen  at  A  A,  /V-  3-  B,  Fig.  I,  it  thecarriag'. 
about  unHctt  ftet  kng,  and  four  broad,  the  enda  of  which  are  teen  at  BB; 
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Fig.  2 ;  it  travels  npon  iron  truck  wheels,  groored  an  their  eircumferencet,  and 
run  upon  iron  slides,  as  shown  at  K  K,  jF%iw  2.  C.  Fi^t,  I  and  2,  gives  two 
views  of  the  log  under  operation. 

The  lag  ia  fixed  into  the  oarriagey  hy  means  of  iron  oentnst  upon  which  it 
also  revolves,  after  each  succeeding  cut  At  D  D,  Fi§».  1  fr  2,  is  seen  part  of 
the  saw.  At  E  E,  Fiffi.  1  &  2,  are  situated  the  fised  pnlley,  and  shifting  gear. 
F,  regulating  pulleys.  O  is  an  index  for  regulating  the  dimensioos  of  the  cuts. 
H,  revolving  levers  and  pins.  I,  the  pin  and  iulcnun  of  the  levers.  J  J,  the 
stirrup  screws  and  pins. 

Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  frame,  is  fixed  the  matfi  shtifi,  of  cast  iron,  which 
runs  upon  friction  rollers,  supported  by  stands  on  the  floor.  On  this  riiaft  is 
the  saw,  with  its  sappers  and  section-teeth.  The  motion  is  given  by  a  band 
passing  round  the  main  pulley,  and  round  a  drum  that  runs  under  it ;  which 
may  be  driven  by  horse,  steam,  or  water  power.  The  method  by  which  the 
saw  is  fed  with  the  wood  to  be  cut,  and  the  return  of  the  carriage  for  the  auo- 
eeeding  cut,  is  too  similar  to  our  own  to  need  a  particular  description.  Its 
various  arrangements  are  ingeniously  contrived,  and  it  may  be  justly  termed  a 
self-acting  machine,  for  when  once  set  in  motion,  no  odier  aid  thsa  the  power 
which  drives  it,  is  requisite  to  its  cutting  a  whole  series  of  boards,  of  uniform 
dimensions,  all  round  the  log,  having  weir  thin-edged  sides  attached  to  the 
centre-piece.  These  boards  being  removed,  a  second  series  of  boards  may  be 
cut  in  like  manner  to  the  former,  provided  the  log  is  kig  enough. 

"  This  machine,"  Mr.  Eaetman  says,  "  furnishes  a  new  method  of  manulao- 
turin^  lumber  for  various  useful  purposes.  Though  the  cipcolar  saw  had  pre- 
viously been  in  operation  in  this  country,  and  in  Europe,  for  cutting  small  stufi*, 
it  had  not,  with  tne  knowledge  of  the  writer,  been  auocessfnlly  spplied  to  solids 
of  great  depth;  to  efiect  whidi,  the  use  of  section-teeth  are  almost  indispensable. 

**  In  my  first  attempts  to  employ  the  circular  saw,  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facturing clap  boards,  I  used  one  nearly  full  of  teetli,  for  cutting  five  or  six 
in  depth,  into  fine  logs.  The  operation  required  a  degree  of  power  almost  im* 
possible  to  be  obtained  with  the  use  of  a  band ;  the  heat  caused  the  plate  to 
expand,  and  the  saw  to  warp,  or  as  it  is  termed,  'get  out  of  true.'  To  obviate 
these  difficulties,  I  had  recourse  to  the  use  of  section-teeth,  and  the  improvement 
completely  succeeded.  The  power  required  to  perform  a  given  quantity  of 
work  by  the  former  method,  was  by  this  diminished  at  least  three  quarters. 
The  work,  formerly  performed  by  seventy  or  eighty  teeth,  was,  by  the  last 
method,  performed  by  eight  teeth ;  the  saw-dust,  whioi  before  had  been  reduced 
to  tlie  fineness  of  meal,  was  coarser,  but  the  surface  of  the  lumber,  much 
smoother  than  when  cut  with  the  full-teethed  saw.  The  teeth  are  made  in  the 
form  of  a  hawk's  bill,  and  cut  the  log  up,  or  from  the  circomference  to  the  centre. 
The  saw  may  be  carried  by  an  eight-inch  band,  and  when  driven  a  proper  speed 
(which  is  from  ten  to  twelve  hundred  times  per  minute)  will  cut  nine  or  ten 
inches  in  depth  into  the  hardest  white  oak  timber  with  the  greatest  ease»  The 
sappers,  at  the  same  time,  cut  cff  from  one  to  two  inches  of  the  -aap^  and 
strai'rhten  the  thick  edges  of  the  lumber. 

^*  The  facility  with  which  this  saw  will  cut  into  sud)  hard  materials,  may  be 
supposed  to  result  from  the  weD  established  principle,  that  where  two  substances 
in  motion,  come  in  contact,  their  respective  action  ou  eacii  other  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  their  respective  velocities ;  thus,  a  circular  plate  of  iron  put  into  a 
quick  rotary  motion,  wiU,  with  great  ease,  penetrate  haidened  steel,  or  cut 
through  a  file  when  applied  to  its  circumference;  and  the  same  principle  is 
applicable  to  a  saw  for  cutting  wood.  The  requisite  degree  of  velocity  is 
obtained  by  the  continuous  motion  of  the  circular  saw,  by  wluch  abo  it  has 
greatly  the  advantage  of  one  that  lias  but  a  slow  motion,  on  account  of  dulling; 
as  the  teeth  are  but  little  afiected,  and  being  only  eight  in  number,  but  a  few 
momtMits'  labour  is  requited  to  sharpen  them.  If  the  velocity  of  the  saw  were 
slackened  to  a  speed  of  but  forty  or  fifty  per  minute,  it  woidd  require  at  least 
four  such  bands  to  carry  it  through  a  log-  as  above  described. 

One  machine  will  cut  firom  eighteen  to  twenty  hundred  of  sqiuire  feet  of  pine 
dmber  pn  day,  and  two  of  them  may  be  driven  by  a  common  tub-wheel,  seven 
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or  eiffhC  feet  in  dtimieter,  ksring  »\x  or  seven  feet  bead  of  water,  with  a  cog- 
wheel and  truadlfr-head,  lo  highly  geared,  as  to  give  a  quick  motion  to  the 
dnmu^  which  should  be  aboat  foiir  feet  in  diameter.    The  machine  is  so  con- 
stnicted,  as  to  mamiiwtare  lamber  from  four  to  ten  feet  in  length,  and  from 
two  to  ten  inches  in  width,  and  of  any  thickness.    It  has  been  introduced  into 
most  of  the  New  England  states,  and  has  given  perfect  satisfaction.    Tlie  supe- 
riority of  the  lumber  has,  for  three  years  past,  been  sufficiently  proved  in  tnis 
town,  (Arunswick  Blaine,)  where  there  have  been  annually  erected  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  wooden  buildings,  and  for  covering  the  walls  of  which  this  kind  has 
been  almost  univtrsaUy  used*    The  principal  cause  of  its  superiority  to  mill- 
sawed  lumber,  is  in  tiie  manner  in  which  it  is  manufactured,  viz.  in  being  cut 
towards  the  eentse  of  the  loff,  like  the  radii  of  a  chrcle ;  this  leaves  the  lumber 
feather-edged  in  the  exact  shape  in  which  it  should  be,  to  set  close  on  a  build- 
ing, and  is  the  only*way  of  the  grain  in  which  weather-boards  of  any  kind  can 
be  manufactured  to  withstand  the  influence  of  the  weather,  without  shrinking, 
swelling,  or  warping  off  the  building.  Staves,  and  heading  also,  must  be  rived  the 
same  way  of  the  grain,  in  order  to  pass  inspection.    The  mill-sawed  lumber, 
which,  I  believe,  is  now  universaily  used  in  the  middle  and  southern  states, 
and  in  the  West  Indies,  for  corering  the  walls  of  wooden  buildings,  is  partly 
cut  in  a  wrong  dinction  of  the  grain,  which  is  the  cause  of  its  cracking  and 
warping  ofl^  and  of  the  early  decay  of  the  buildings,  bv  the  admission  of  mois- 
ture.   That  sueh  is  the  operation,  may  be  inferred,  by  examining  a  stick  of 
timber,  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  weather;    the  cracks  caused  by  Its 
shrinking  all  tend  towards  the  heart  or  centre,  which  proves  that  the  shrinking 
is  directly  the  other  way  of  the  grain.    It  follows,  that  lumber,  cut  through  or 
across  the  cracks,  would  not  stand  the  weather  in  a  sound  state,  in  any  degree 
to  be  compared  with  thatwhieh  is  cut  in  the  same  direction  with  them.    I  have 
no  hesitation  in  stating  that  one-half  the  quantity  of  lumber  manufactured  in 
this  way,  will  cover,  and  keep  tight  and  sound,  the  same  number  of  buildings 
for  an  hundred  years,  that  is  now  used  and  consumed  in  fifty  years.     Add  to 
this,  the  reduction  of  expense  in  transportation,  and  of  labour  in  putting  it  on, 
and  I  thiilk  every  one  must  be  convinced  that  the  lumber  manufactured  in  this 
improved  way  is  entitled  to  the  preference. 

"  In  manufacturing  staves  and  heading,  a  great  saving  is  made  in  the  timber, 

Earticularly  as  to  hea&ig,  of  which  at  least  double  the  quantity  may  be  obtained 
y  this  mode  of  sawing  to  what  can  be  procured  in  the  old  method  of  riving 
it ;  nor  is  the  straigh^rained  or  good  ritt  indispensable  for  the  saw,  as  it  is  for 
the  purpose  of  being  rived.  The  heading,  when  sawed,  is  in  the  form  it  should 
b«,  before  it  is  rounded  and  dewelled  together,  all  the  dressing  required  being 
merely  to  smooths  off  the  outsides  with  a  plane.  Timber  for  staves  ought  to  be 
straight,  in  order  to  truss,  but  may  be  manufactured  so  exact  in  size,  as  to 
require  but  little  labour  to  fit  them  for  setting  up.  Both  articles  are  much 
lighter  for  transportation,  being  nearly  divested  of  superfluous  timber,  and  may 
be  cut  to  any  thickness  required,  for  either  pipes,  hogsheads,  or  flour  barrels." 
Mr.  Alexander  Craig,  of  St.  i3emard's,  in  the  county  of  Mid-Lothian,  ob- 
tained a  patent,  in  1831,  for  **  certain  improvements  in  machines,  or  machinery 
for  cutting  timber  into  veneers  or  other  useful  forms."  In  one  of  these 
improvements,  Mr.  Craig  employs  a  circular  saw,  which  he  makes  to  traverse 
the  whole  length  of  the  veneer  to  be  cut,  while  it  revolves  on  its  axis  in  the 
usual  way.  it  is  made  to  traverse  by  means  of  a  crank,  having  a  radius  equal 
to  half  the  length  of  the  intended  veneer,  and  a  connecttng-ro^  of  length  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  too  much  obliquity  of  action.  A  uniform  tension  is  preserved 
on  the  band  which  communicates  motion  to  the  saw  while  it  approadies  to,  and 
recedes  from,  the  source  of  motion,  by  carrying  the  band  round  a  pulley 
stationed  at  a  small  distance  beyond  the  greatest  distance  of  the  saw  from  its 
driving  drum.  Though  we  have  mentioned  but  one  saw,  there  are  a  series  of 
them  attached  to  the  same  frame,  and  put  in  motion  by  the  same  band,  which 
is  pressed  down  by  an  adjusting  pulley  between  each  pair  of  saws,  that  it  may 
turn  them  with  more  certainty,  by  embracing  a  larger  portion  of  the  circum- 
i't:rcnce  of  the  riggers  fixed  on  their  uxes.    The  log  of  wood  from  which  the 
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▼eneer  U  to  be  cut  u  nupended  between  centres,  rimilar  lo  thoee  ot  a  turning- 
lathe,  and  made  to  rotate  in  contact  with  the  sawe,  eo  that  k  maj  be  eat  into 
one  continuous  spiral  ▼eneer.  It  is  evident,  that  to  pcodnoe  an  mufom  motioa 
in  that  part  of  the  log  in  contact  vith  the  saws,  is  neoenaiy  to  its  perfeot 
action ;  and  this  the  patentee  has  effected  in  a  very  ingenious  manner :  he 
puts  into  slow  motion,  by  a  nectes  of  gearing  known  by  the  name  of  the  endlesf 
screw,  a  shaft,  having  on  lis  extremity  a  metallio  eylinder,  with  a  surface 
roughed  in  a  manner  smular  to  the  surface  of  a  rasp ;  and  this  cyMnder,  being 
pressed  against  the  circumference  of  the  kg,  will  cause  it  to  revolve  at  the 
same  sj^eed,  whatever  be  its  diameter.  The  specification  is  cooduded  by  a 
description  of  an  arrangement  by  which  the  saws  are  made  to  cut  beyond  their 
centres,  in  a  stationary  log.  This  is  effiwted  by  attaching  them  en  axes  which 
do  not  project  beyond  the  surfaces  next  the  log.  To  tiie  frame  carrying  these 
saws,  a  descending,  as  well  as  an  alternating  motion  is  given ;  and  the  veneer 
being,  by  a  ^ide-plate,  made  to  fold  back  under  the  saws,  h  is  dear  that  they 
will  with  facility  cut  to  any  required  depth,  without  lefetence  to  their  diameters. 
See  the  artide  Vbkbxb. 

The  sawing  of  stone,  as  our  readers  cannot  fail  to  have  noticed,  is  an  ex- 
tremefy  dow  operation,  and  no  improvement  of  importance  has  been  efihcted 
in  the  process  for  many  centuries ;  the  ancient  mode  of  causing  a  plate  of  iron 
stretched  out  in  a  frame,  to  reciprocate  horiamitally  by  the  two  bands  of  the 
sawyer,  seated  before  it,  is  still  generally  practised.  In  dividing  very  soft 
stone,  the  saw  itself  acti  with  efficacy  upon  the  stone^  by  means  of  its  small 
rude  teeth,  or  notches,  which  the  sawyer  makes  in  its  edge  by  striking  it  with 
a  coarse  tool :  but  the  chief  utility  of  these  notches  is  to  colleet  and  apply  the 
particles  of  sharp  sand  that  are  carried  by  a  smdl  current  of  water  down  into 
the  indston,  and  under  the  saw.  In  hard  stone,  almost  the  whole  effect  of 
cutting  is  produced  by  the  attrition  of  the  sand,  aided  by  the  pressure  of  the 
weight  of  the  saw. 

Jn  1825,  a  patent  was  taken  out  bv  Mr.  James  TuUock,  for  <*  improved 
machinery  for  sawing  stone,"  in  which,  however,  the  same  principle  of  cutting 
is  still  adhered  to ;  but  the  general  arrangements  of  his  stone-sawing^ill  are 
iiididous  for  the  application  of  potaer;  we  therefore  annex  a  description,  with 
an  illustrative  cut. 

A  block  of  stone  is  shown  at  a,  supposed  to  be  under  the  operation  of  a 
number  of  saws  6,  fixed  pardld  to  eacn  other  in  a  frame.  The  ends  of  this 
frame  are  formed  on  the  under  dde  into  inclined  planes^  which  run  upon  two 
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•nti-firietioD  rollen  tXee;  to  that  when  motion  iff  given  to  the  tawi,  each  end 
of  the  frame  will  he  altematelv^lifted  np^  and  allow  the  sand  and  water  (supplied 
by  a  email  ciatem  represented)  to  descend  into  the  fissure.  The  anti-friction 
rollers  are  attached  to  two  slidesi  placed  in  grooveSy  in  the  two  upright  posts  d  d^ 
and  are  suspended  by  two  chmrs  ee,  wound  round  the  barrels//  on  the 
shaft  ff :  this  shaft  turns  in  the  bearings  diown,  and  carries  a  third  barrel  k 
and  a  laige  pulley  A  ;  to  the  latter  is  suspended  a  weieht  which  partly  counter- 
balances the  weight  of  the  saws  and  frame ;  and  a  chain,  pasung  round  the 
barrel  k,  is  attached  at  the  other  end  to  a  sliding  piece,  on  a  Tibrating  beam  L 
The  gear  represented  on  the  right  hand  of  the  engraving  is  for  ^ving  motion 
to  the  saw-frame.  Tl^e  power  of  a  first  mover  being  applied  to  ti>*  toothed- 
wheel  wh  it  actuates  the  two  smaller  wheels  h  «,  to  the  sbafb  of  which  are  fixed 
cranksy  which  as  they  revolve  give  motion,  by  means  of  the  connecting-rods  oo^ 
to  the  vibrating  beam  I,  and  the  latter  eives  the  alternating  motion  to  the  saw- 
l^ame  h»  The  several  jpolleys  to  which  Uie  fbune  is  suspended  admit  of  its 
tegular  descent,  and  with  an  uniform  prsssure.  The  weight  of  the  saws  should 
of  course  always  predominate  over  the  counterbalance,  that  they  may  act 
cflbcttvely  upon  the  stone. 

It  appears  f^m  the  speeifieation,  that  the  patentee  applies  this  mechanism  in 
the  fonoing  of  grooves^  mouldinn,  oomices,  pilasters,  &e.  of  marble  and  other 
■tone^  by  means  of  pitiperiy-indented  instruments,  which  are  to  traverse  the 
iue  of  me  stone,  suspended  in  a  suital^e  frame.  By  suspending  the  saws  or 
tools  in  the  manner  de^ribed,  it  is  considered  that  a  great  advantage  is  gained, 
as  they  may  thereby  be  kept  in  a  perfectly  horizontal  line,  so  that  the  face  of 
the  stone  may  be  acted  upon  uniformly  in  all  its  parts,  and  the  hardest  parts  be 
reduced  equally  with  the  softest. 

SCAFFOLD.  A  temporary  erection  of  poles  and  boards,  for  the  eonvenienca 
of  building,  or  for  the  temporary  formation  of  a  stage,  &c. 

SCAGLIOOLIA.  A  composition  or  cement,  employed^ to  ooat  bufldingSi 
form  columns,  statues,  ornaments,  &c.  in  imitation  of^stone,  marble,  &c. 

SCALE.  A  mathematical  instrument,  consisting  of  various  lines  drawn  on 
wood,  ivory,  brass,  &c.,  and  variously  divided,  according  to  the  muposes  it  ia 
intended  to  serve ;  whence  it  acquires  various  denominations,  aa  tna  j^ain  scale, 
diagonal  scale,  plotting  scale,  Qunter's  scale,  &c.  Scales  of  equal  parts,  marked 
upon  plans,  drawmgs,  &c,  are  explanatory  of  the  real  dimensions  of  the  object* 
delineated,  instead  pf  their  actual  dimensions  on  the  paper. 

SCALES.  A  term  commonly  i4>plied  to  the  ordmary  balance  or  weighing 
machtney  which  see.  The  term  scales,  however,  is  often  applied  to  the  boards 
or  dishes  only,  in  which  the  goods  and  the  weights  are  placed. 

SCALES  OF  FISH  oonsut  of  alternate  layers  of  membrane  and  phosphate 
of  lime ;  they  are  employed  in  the  arts  in  the  fabrication  of  artificial  pearis. 
See  Pbaels. 

SCAMMONY.  A  concrete  vegetable  juice,  obtained  by  cutting  ^e  roots  el 
a  plant  that  grows  in  Syria,  and  employed  in  medicine ;  it  is  chiefly  obtained 
firom  Smyrna  and  Aleppo ;  the  latter  is  considered  the  best  By  the  analysis 
of  VogdTand  Bouillon  Lagrange,  the  constituents  of  the  two  varieties  are  as 
follow  :— 

jxltppo*       Aajff'iMi* 

Resin      .......    60  20 

Cvum  •......•8  o 

Eatiactive 2  5 

Vegetable  matter  and  earth     36  58 

100  100 

SCANTLING.  The  dimensions  of  any  piece  of  timber  with  respeei  to  ita 
breadth  and  thickness. 

SCAPEMENT.    See  Honoi.ooT. 

SCHOONER.    A  small  vessel  with  two  masts,  whose  main-nil  and  fi»w- 
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8a3  are  suspended  from  gaffi,  reacbing  from  tbe  masts  towards  the  stem,  and 
stretched  out  beneath  by  booms,  whose  foremost  ends  are  hooked  to  an  iron, 
clasping  the  mast  so  as  to  turn  thereon,  as  upon  an  axis,  when  the  after  ends 
are  swung  from  one  side  of  the  vessel  to  the  other. 

SCIATHERICUAL    The  Latin  name  given  in  some  books  to  a  horizontal 

dial,  with  a  telescope  adapted  for  observing  the  true  time,  both  by  day  and 

by  niffht,  to  regulate  and  aajusl  nendulum  clocks,  watches,  and  odier  time-keeps. 

SCIENCE.    A  clear  knowledge  of  any  thing  founded  on  demonstration,  or 

self-evident  principles. 

SCIOPTIC  BALL.  A  sphere  op  slobe  of  wood,  with  a  circular  hole  or 
perforation  in  which  a  lens  is  placed.  It  is  so  contrived,  that,  like  the  eye  of  an 
animal,  it  may  be  turned  round  every  way,  and  is  used  for  making  optical 
experiments  in  darkened  rooms. 

SCRAPER.  A  simple  instrument  to  perform  the  oaeratimi  of  scraping; 
but  they  are  made  of  various  forms,  to  adapt  them  to  mSmot  objects;  thus, 
tiie  ships'  scraper  is  a  trian^ar  blade  of  steel,  the  centre  of  which  is  fixed  to 
a  handle  at  right  angles  to  its  plane,  and  is  used  by  seamen  and  shipwriehts  to 
scrape  the  decks,  sides,  and  masts  of  ships,  when  they  require  eleansmg,  or 
fresh  tarring,  &c.  The  mezzotinto  scraper  is  simply  a  blade  of  steel,  one  end 
of  which  is  brought  to  a  tapering  edge  and  point,  Ore  &e. 

SCREW.    The  screw  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  uselUl  of  the  simple 
machines  or  mechanic  powers.     It  is  a  momfication  of  the  inclined  plane,  as 
will  easily  appear  to  any  one  who  reflects  a  little  on  its  construction^.     If  a 
triangular  piece  of  j>aper  be  rolled  round  a  cylinder  it  will   form  a  spiral 
inclined  line  round  it,  which  will  be  not  an  inapt  representation  of  the  aature 
of  the  screw.    The  screw  with  the  projecting  thread  moves  within  a  concave 
spiral  groove  cut  in  tl*    interior  of  a  hdlow  cylinder,  which  is  termed  the 
female  screw  or  nut    The  screw  is 
generally  turned  by  means  of   a 
fever,  as  represented  in  the  annexed 
cut  at  a  5 ;  and  the  power  obtained 
by  the  instrument  is  calculated  by 
dividing  the  circumference  of  the 
cirde  aescribed  by  a  6  b v  the  dis- 
tance between  two  successive  threads 
of  the  screw.     Thus,  if  the  lever  a  h 
be  thirty  inches  long,  and  the  dis- 
tance between  two  tiireads  of  the 
screw  be  half  an  inch,  the  circiun- 
ference  described  will  be  94  inches ; 

which,  divided  by  half  an  inch,  gives  188  as  the  increase  of  power  obtained  by 
tlus  machine.  In  this  case,  a  man  who  could  exert  a  force  of  lOOlbs.  would  be 
enabled  to  produce  a  pressure  equal  to  that  of  18,800  lbs.  From  these 
remarks  it  wiU  be  seen  that  there  are  two  ways  of  increasing  the  power  of  this 
machme;  viz.  by  lengthening  the  lever  a  6,  or  by  diminwhing  the  distance 
between  the  threads.  The  former  would  be  limited  by  Ae  unwieldiness 
thereby  given  to  the  machine;  and  the  latter,  by  the  circumstanoe  that  the 
threads  become  weaker  in  proportion  as  they  are  ifiminished,  and  hence  a  slight 
resistance  would  tear  them  from  the  cylinder.  These  inconveniencesare 
obviated  m  a  contnvance  of  Mr.  Hunter's,  in  which  the,  required  strength  and 
compwjtneas  may  be  carried  to  any  extent  This  contrivance  consists  in  the 
"l®.  ?^Jl^  screws,  the  threads  of  which  may  have  any  given  strength,  but 
which  differ  slightlv  m  breadth.  WhUe  the  working  point  is  urged  forward  by 
that  screw  whose  threads  have  the  greater  breadth,  it  is  drawn  back  by  that 
whose  threads  have  the  less;  so  that  during  each  revolution  of  the  screw, 
instep  of  being  advanced  through  a  space  equal  to  the  breadth  of  either  of  the 
threads,  it  moves  through  a  space  equal  to  their  difference.  The  power  of  such 
a  screw  will  be  equal  to  that  of  a  single  screwj  the  distance  between  whoee 
threads  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  distanoes  between  the  thrMds  ^ust 
mentiooed. 
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The  great  power  and  compactnen  of  tiie  icrew,  as  a  mechanical  engine* 
tmder  it  highly  nseftxl  in  the  formation  of  presses^  in  which  a  great  presiure 
is  required.  The  screw  is  therefore  usoally  employed  in  the  expression  of 
juices  from  solid  bodies,  in  coining  and  in  reducing  the  bulk  of  fignt  and  soft 
bodies,  so  as  to  render  them  convenient  for  exportation.    (See  Passs.) 

The  screw  is  also  used  very  efficiently  in  the  measurement  of  very  minota 
motions  and  spaces.  Thus,  suppose  the  screw  to  have  one  hundred  threads  in 
the  length  of  an  inch,  each  revolution  of  the  screw  will  advance  the  point  one 
hundredth  of  an  inch.  Now,  if  the  head  of  the  screw  be  a  circle  one  inch  in 
diameter,  the  etrcumference  of  the  head  will  be  somewhat  more  than  three  inches; 
tiiis  may  be  easily  divided  into  a  hundred  equal  parts,  each  distinctly  visible.  If 
a  fised  index  be  used,  tlie  hundredth  part  of  the  revolution  of  the  screw  may 
be  observed,  and  this  will  advance  the  point  of  the  screw  one  ten-thousandth  of 
an  inch.  To  observe  the  motion  of  the  point  of  the  screw,  a  line  wire  is 
attached  to  it,  which  is  carried  across  the  field  of  view  of  a  powerful  microscope, 
by  which  its  motion  is  made  distinctly  perceptible.  Such  a  screw  is  called  a 
micrometer  screw,  and  is  much  used  in  ^praduated  instrumenti,  for  astronomical 
observations.  Hunter's  screw  may  be  also  conveniently  used  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Ihe  most  common  kind  of  screws  are  those  used  by  carpenters  and  other 
mechanics,  for  fastening  wood,  or  wood  and  metal  together,  and  are  therefore 
usually  termed  in  this  country  wood-icrew^  though  the  Scotoh  name  of  screuh 
nails  is  somewhat  more  appropriate,  as  distinguishing  them  from  other  kinds  of 
screws. 

The  blanks  for  wood-screws  are  forged  by  the  same  class  of  workmen  as  make 
nails ;  they  in  fact  closely  resemble  the  counter^sunk  clout  nails,  with  the 
exception  of  their  ends  not  being  pointed.  An  improvement  upon  this  method 
has  been  adopted  by  some  screw  manufacturers,  which  consists  in  making  the 
blanks  out  of  round  rolled  iron,  cut  into  the  requisite  lengths,  and  then  pinching 
these  pieces,  when  red  hot,  between  a  pair  of  clams  or  dies»  in  the  chaps  of  a  vice, 
and  forming  the  heads  by  a  hammer,  or  the  stamp  of  a  fly-press.  To  form  the 
threads  files  were  used  in  the  infancy  of  screw-making,  but  tliis  process  has  been 
long  superseded  by  the  modem  practice  of  cutting  and  tapping.  The  forged 
blanks  being  well  annealed,  their  small  ends  are  successively  placed  into  a 
jointed  chuck,  at  the  end  of  a  steel  mandril,  where  they  are  griped  fast  and 
made  to  revolve,  while  a  file  is  held  against  them,  to  brighten  tlieir  stems,  and 
the  countersinks  of  their  heads.  The  blanks  are  then  released,  their  heads 
filed  flat,  and  the  nick  for  the  screw-driver  made  by  a  circular  saw.  The  blanks 
are  now  ready  for  tapping,  by  a  small  appmtus  similar  to  the  common  lathe, 
as  represented  in  the  tollowing  cut    At  a  is  a  steel  cylindrical  mandril,  about 
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twelve  inches  long,  revolving  in  collars  in  the  puppets  h  b  hy  the  motion  of  a 
strap  passing  round  the  pulley  e;  d  is  a  loose  puiley  to  carry  the  strap  when 
taken  off  c.  Ate  is  an  iron  box  made  to  open  and  firmly  fix  by  screws  the  end  of 
the  regulaihta-screto  ff  of  which  there  are  as  many  provided  as  there  ere  varietiei 
in  the  threads  of  the  screws  to  be  cut ;  they  are  usually  five  or  rix  inches  long ; 
^  is  the  chuck  in  which  the  screw  is  fixed,  by  means  of  a  kind  of  hasp  or  shaeu* 
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bott,  with  iti  end  pnJMliiig  M  w«n  At  A  ;  whence  it  u  pNJectod  bjr  tlie  re vcIutieB 
of  tlie  rwlttiiig  acrew,  between  *  pair  of  eutl«n  or  din  kt  i,  of  tbe  now 
degree  or  finmeMMdMngulativKrewuted.  Theihapeof  the  thread  or  wotm 
iUelf  depend*,  bowerer,  upon  the  form  of  the  operating  nkee  of  the  cutten. 

The  patent  tcrewi  tnanufactiired  by  Mr.  Neltlefold,  of  Uolbom,  an  made 
with  mat  attcntioD  to  the  periection  of  the  worm ;  the  upper  aide,  as  in- 
tended to  be  repreHdted  in  the  following  Fi^.  1,  is  very  flat,  m  inclined,  bat 
Tei^  little  from  a  plane,  paning  through  iti  diameter,  which  caiue*  a  Mat 
retutanoe  to  iti  being  forcibly  pulled  out  of  the  wood ;  and  the  under  aide  id 
the  worm  ii  eoniiderably  inclined,  wbicli  .greatly  facilitalei  iu  entrance  into  the 
wood,  rendering  it  onnc^euary,  in  loft  t-iaaCic  woodt,  to  bore  any  hole  fiw  ita 
reception ;  the  form  ia  b«at  m  on  in  the  neetional  Tepreientatiao  of  a  pvb'an 
of  the  actr-  '"    "-   "    •'-  '•'—'■   '■-■--  ■"-- — ^  .i-'^-.  > 


1  Hg,  S,    the  black   ipace  being   the  a 


iw,  and  the  tinted 


parts  on  either  aide,  a  portion  of  the  wood  ;  elao  ethibiting  the  facility  of 
entrance,  and  the  difllnilty  of  drawing  miL  The  greater  part  of  the  common 
wood  aerewe  told  in  the  ihopa,  are,  however,  very  wretchedly  conitrticted,  in 
thii  at  well  ai  other  mpecti.  tig.  3  ibowe  a  lection  of  their  ihallaw, 
rough,  and  imperfect  worm*,  tlie  head>,  items  end  nJcke  in  which  are  fit 
aeoompauimenti  to  articlei  lo  fabricated.  The  chief  defecta  of  common  wood 
*  ' '  i  bed  threads,  are  the  having,  at  the  tennination  of  tl 
Lear  awHv  the  wood  before  it,  and  lea 

.._  _„.  .„.  _,.  ^.^•.  to  hold  by ;  the  nicks  in  the  headi. .  _ 

•hallow,  or  bwheet  in  the  middle,  preventing  tlie  icrew-driver  from  taking 
■n  efficient  bdu  to  turn  them  in  and  out  These  defects  are  carefiilly  obviate? 
in  Hr.  Nettlefbld't  icrewi,  and  they  ate  made  with  extraordinary  truth  and 
beanty,  cotiiidering  the  verv  low  prices  at  which  they  are  manufactured. 

The  machinery  by  which  wood  icrewi  are  made  vary  eoniiderably  in  the 


different  manufactonei,  and  numerous  paleiils  have  been 
for  improved  procesaei ;  in  aeveral 


)us  paleiils  have  been  succesiirely  taken  oat 
1  or  whicli,  attempt*  have  been  made,  with 
partial  iticceu,  to  fabricate  them  without  the  intervention  of  human  haud^ 
fkrther  than  ftimishin^  the  raw  material  to  tlie  machines.  Several  pertODi 
have  succeeded  in  eatlmg  screws, — an  operation  of  a  very  curioua,  an^  appa- 
rently, difficult  nature.  A  Staffordshire  manufacturer  of  the  name  of  Matuiin, 
had  a  patent  for  an  ingenious  process  of  this  kind,  which  it  described  in  the 
I3th  volume  of  tJie  Jteprrloiy  e^ Arli. 

Immense  quantities  of  screws,  of  the  smaller  kind,  are  made  from  wire.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham  and  Wolverhampton,  'fhev  are  chiefly 
made  in  the  houses  or  cottages  of  the  workpeople,  wherein  the  children  mate- 
rially Biai«t;  the  screwing  being  effected  by  turning  a  winch  handle  fixed  to 
the  end  of  a  e^lindriea]  mandril,  the  utlier  end  of  which  is  furniibed  with  * 
ohuek  to  contain  the  screw  blank,  which  is  thrust  forward  and  turned  round 
between  steel  ^ei  fixed  in  a  puppet  head,  the  action  being  regulated  by  » 
■orew  thread  on  the  moDdrit,  taking  into  a  hollow  screw  fixed  in  an  intetme- 
diate  puppet  head. 

In  the  41it  volume  of  the  Traiuaciiotit  ifllit  Soeietg  of  Art*,  ia  deacribad  a 
imple  Up  (mvented  by  Mr.  Liebe,  of  the  Strand)  far 
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cutting  hollow  screws  in  wood  by  which  workmen  are  enabled,  with  the  same 
tool,  to  form  either  right  or  left,  single,  double,  or  treble  hollow  screws  of  the 
same  diameter.  The  screws  capable  of  being  made  by  this  implement,  are, 
however,  far  from  being  mathematically  accurate,  but  will  be  found  to  be 
quite  as  good  as  the  hollow  screws  made  in  the  usual  way,  and  adapted  to  the 
use  of  various  wooden  articles  of  domestic  furniture,  and  to  some  common 
kinds  of  machinery. 

Tlie  tap  is  a  thin  quadrilateral  piece  of  steel,  of  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  required  screw,  having  its  longitudinal  edges  cut  into  saw  teeth ;  the  teeth 
in  one  row  being  opposite  to  the  intervals  in  the  other,  and  therefore  representing 
a  section  of  a  screw,  tlie  teetli  being  sections  of  the  threads.  A  cylinder  of  hard 
wood  is  turned,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  dimensions  of  the  intended  screw, 
and  a  longitudinal  piece  being  sawn  out  from  the  middle,  representing  a  section 
through  the  axis,  the  serrated  plate  is  to  be  inserted  and  nrmly  rivetted  in  its 
place.  Tlie  cylinder  terminates  in  a  flat  head  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  key 
or  lever,  which  enables  the  workman  to  overcome  tne  friction  experienced  in 
cutting  the  screw. 

In  order  to  use  this  tool,  a  cylindrical  hole,  equal  in  diameter  to  the  cylin- 
drical stem,  is  to  be  bored  in  a  piece  of  wood,  and  the  serrated  cylinder  being 
then  introduced,  giving  it  a  circular  or  spiral  motion,  will  form  a  right  or  left- 
handed  screw,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  it  is  turned ;  and  by  entering 
two  or  three  threads  at  once  with  a  common  V  tool,  the  same  tap  will  give  a 
douUe  or  treble-threaded  screw. 

The  hard  wood  being  first  made  into  a  screw,  the  blade  is  rivetted  in,  and  the 
teeth  are  made  by  a  file  to  fit  the  wooden  threads ;  the  blade  is  then  rcmovedi 
the  thceads  in  the  wooden  cylinder  are  turned  off,  leaving  it  smooth ;  the  blade 
is  then  tapered  at  the  pom t,  so  that  the  first  teetli  are  no  bigger  than  the 
cylinder;  it  is  then  rivetted  again  in  its  place,  and  the  instrument  is  complete, 
as  represented  in  the  subjoined  F^.  1.  Fig,  2  is  an  end  view  of  the  same, 
which  is  exhibited  to  show  that  the  cylinder  is  cut  away  a  little  where  the  teeth 


are  inserted,  to  make  room  for  the  shavings.  As  the  cylinder  fits  the  hole,  and 
the  blade  is  taper,  a  gradual  and  steady  cut  is  secured,  which  may  either  be  to 
the  right  or  left  hand. 

Mr.  Siebe  also  proposes  steel  taps  lor  metal  screws  to  be  made  in  the  same 
manner,  by  filing  away  a  solid  screw  of  metal,  so  as  to  present  two  cutting 
edges,  similar  to  those  attached  to  the  wooden  cylinder. 

oCULL.  A  short  kind  of  oar,  two  of  which  are  used  by  one  rower.  See 
Boat. 

SCULPTURE.  The  art  of  carving  stone,  wood,  or  other  solid  substances, 
into  statues  and  other  omame.ital  designs. 

SCUPPERS.    The  channels  made  through  the  sides  of  a  ship  close  to  the 
upper  surface  of  the  deck,  to  allow  the  water  to  mn  off. 
^  SCYTHE.    A  broad  curved  blade  of  steel,  connected  to  one  of  the  extremi- 
ties of  a  long  crooked  handle,  and  chiefly  employed  for  mowing  grass. 

SECANT,  in  Geometry,  is  a  term  sometimes  used  to  express  a  line  that  cuts 
any  other  whatever ;  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  it  may  be  defined  as  a  riglit 
line  cutting  a  curve;  but,  in  the  most  commonly  received  sense,  it  is  a  right 
line  cutting  a  circle.     In  Trigonometrtf,  however,  a  secant  implies  a  right  line 
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drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  circle^  which,  cutting  the  elrcumference,  proceeds 
till  it  meets  with  a  tangent  to  the  some  circle. 

SECTION,  in  Geometry  and  Drawing^  implies  the  figure  and  appearance  of 
any  body  when  cut  through  by  any  plane. 

SECTOR,  in  Geometry,  is  a  part  of  a  circle  comprehended  between  two  radii 
and  the  arch ;  or  it  is  a  mixed  triangle,  formed  or  two  radii  and  the  arch  of  a 
circle. 

SacTOR.  The  name  given  to  a  very  useful  mathematical  instrument,  and 
significantly  termed  by  the  French,  compaa  de  proportion.  The  sector,  in  aa 
ordinary  case  of  instruments,  is  only  six  inches  long  when  shut ;  but  one  of  nine 
or  twelve  inches  long,  will  be  found  more  convenient  for  use,  as  the  divisions  of 
the  scales  are  more  obvious.  By  means  of  this  instrument  a  great  many  pro- 
blems are  readily  solved. 

Sector,  Graham' 9 Astronomical,  an  instrument  invented  in  the  early.part  of  the 
tiiffhteenth  century,  for  finding  the  right  ascension  and  declination  between  two 
celestial  objects,  of  which  the  distance  is  too  great  to  be  observed  through  a 
fixed  telescope  by  means  of  a  micrometer.  This  instrument  is  minutely  desenbed 
by  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  Treatise  on  Optics,  book  iii.  chap.  9. 

SELENITE,  OB  Sparry  Gypsum,  in  Mineralogy,  a  substance  found  in 
beds  of  gypsum,  or  of  blue  clay,  and  in  old  mines ;  this  mineral  is  to  be  found 
in  many  parts  of  this  kingdom,  as  well  as  on  the  European  continent;  the 
ancients  employed  it  for  glazing  their  windows,  whence  it  obtained  the  names 
of  glades  maria,  and  lapis  spectdaris.  After  calcination,  it  is  sometimes  employed 
by  sculptors  in  forming  their  models. 

SELENIUM,  in  Chemistry,  a  new  substance  recently  discovered  by  Profeisor 
Berzelius,  and  ranked  by  him  among  the  metals ;  though  some  chemists  are 
doubtful  whether  it  might  not,  with  greater  propriety,  be  classed  with  sulphur^ 
and  phosphorus.  This  substance  was  obtained  by  Berzelius  from  the  pyrites  ot 
Fahlun,  in  Sweden.  Its  colour  is  gray ;  it  has  a  brilliant  metallic  lustre,  and  is 
slightly  transparent.  It  softens  when  heated,  to  212°  Fahr.,  and  melts  at  a 
few  degrees  higher.  When  cooling  it  may  be  drawn  into  fine  threads,  having 
likewise  a  strong  metallic  lustre ;  when  cooled  slowly,  it  breaks  with  a  granular 
fracture.  At  600^  it  boils;  and  that  portion  which  is  volatilized,  on  becoming 
cool,  either  condenses  into  opaoue  metallic  drops,  or  else  is  sublimed  in  the 
form  of  a*  fine  red  powder. .  Wnen  submitted  to  the  blow-pipe,  it  tinges  the 
flame  of  a  beautiful  azure,  and  emits  a  strong  smell  of  horse-radish.  It  conducts 
heat  very  sparingly,  and  electricity  not  at  all.  Selenium,'when  heated  in  nitric 
acid,  is  dissolved,  and  a  part  of  the  acid  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
mineral,  forms  selenic  acid ;  which  acid  being  first  evaporated  to  dryness,  may, 
by  the  application  of  heat,  be  either  volatilized,  or  made  to  form  crystals  m 
needles,  some  of  which  are  found  to  be  a  foot  in  length.  These  cr3rstals  are 
soluble  in  water.  Selenic  acid  united  readily  with  the  fixed  alkalies,  formine 
with  them  the  salts  called  sdenites,  which  have  the  colour  of  vermilion,  crystaf 
lize  with  difficulty,  and  deliquesce  on  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 
By  introducing  a  plate  of  zinc  into  an  aqueous  solution  of  any  of  these  salts, 
the  selenium  will  be  precipitated  in  a  metallic  state.  See  lire's  Dictionary  of 
Chemistry, 

SERGE.  A  woollen  auilted  stuff,  manufactured  on  a  loom  with  four 
ti-eadles,  after  the  manner/of  rateens,  and  other  stuS  that  have  the  whale.  Hie 
goodness  of  serges  is  known  by  the  quilting,  as  that  of  cloths  by  the  spinnitte. 
Of  serges  there  are  various  kinds,  denominated  either  from  their  different  ^uaU- 
ties,  or  from  the  places  where  they  are  wrought.  The  most  considerable  is  the 
London  serge,  which  is  highly  valued  abroad.  The  method  of  making  the 
London  serge  is  described  m  the  Orford  Encuelopeedia  to  be  as  follows : — For 
wool,  the  longest  is  chosen  for  the  warp,  and  the  shortest  for  the  woof.  Before 
either  kind  is  used,  it  is  first  scoured,  by  putting  it  in  a  copper  of  liquor,  some*' 
what  more  than  lukewarm,  composed  of  three  parts  of  uruie  and  one  of  water. 
After  halving  stayed  long  enough  for  the  liquor  to  dissolve  and  take  off  the 
grease,  &c.  it  is  stirred  briskly  about  with  a  wooden  peel ;  taken  out  of  the 
liquor,  drained,  and  washed  in  a  running  water;  dried  in  the  shade,  beaten  w^^^ 
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■tickl  on  ft  Tonden  rack,  to  drire  out  the  coatser  dust  nnd  Tilth,  and  then  picked 
clean  with  the  hands.  Thui  far  prepared,  it  is  greaiied  v^iih  ail  of  olivei ;  and 
the  longest  part,  deilined  for  the  vsrp,  is  combed  with  large  combs,  healed  in  a 
little  furnace  for  the  purpose.  'J'o  clear  off  the  oil  again,  the  wool  is  put  in  a 
liquor  compoMd  of  hot  waleri  with  loap  mplted  therein  ;  whence  being  taken 
out,  wrung,  and  dried,  it  is  spun  on  the  wheel.  As  lo  the  shorter  wool,  intended 
for  the  woof,  it  is  only  carded  on  the  knee  with  small  cards,  and  then  spun  on 
the  wheel,  without  being  scoured  of  its  oil.  It  must  be  remarked,  (bat  the 
thread  for  (he  warp  is  always  to  be  spun  much  finer,  and  belter  twisted  tlian 
that  of  the  wftuf.  The  wool  both  for  the  warp  and  tlie  woof  being  spun,  and 
the  thread  divided  into  skeins,  that  of  llie  woof  is  put  on  spools,  unless  it  have 
been  spun  upon  them,  fit  for  the  cavity  or  eye  of  the  ihuttfe ;  and  that  for  the 
Wftrp  IS  wound  on  a  kind  of  wooden  bobbins  to  lit  it  for  warping.  When 
warped,  it  is  stiffened  with  a  kind  of  size,  generally  made  of  the  shreds  of 
parchment ;  and  when  Aty,  it  is  put  on  the  loom,  and  wove  in  (lie  common 
method.  The  serge,  when  taken  off  the  Inom,  is  cnrried  lo  (he  fuller,  who 
■cours  it  in  (he  (rnu^h  of  lii«  mill  wiih  fuller's  earth,  first  purged  of  all  stones 
and  filth.  After  three  or  T.nr  houm'  scouring,  the  fitller's  ear:h  is  washed  out 
in  water,  brought  by  liltle  and  lillle  into  the  trough,  on(  of  which  it  is  taken 
when  all  the  earth  is  cleared  ;  (lien,  with  a  kind  of  iron  pincers  or  plym,  they 
pull  off  all  the  knots,  ends,  straws,  &c..  sticking  out  on  the  surface  on  ei(ber 
side;  and  then  reluniing  it  into  the  fnlling-trough,  where  it  is  worVed  with 
water  somewhat  more  than  Inkcwarm,  in  which  soap  has  been  dissolved,  for 
near  two  hours  :  it  is  then  washed  out  til!  such  time  as  (he  water  becomes  quite 
clear,  and  there  be  no  signs  of  soap  left ;  tlen  it  is  taken  out  of  the  trough,  (he 
knots,  &c.  again  pulled  off  and  then  put  on  the  tenters  (o  dry.  When  well 
dried,  L(  is  taken  off  the  tenters,  and  dyed,  shorn,  and  pressed. 

SKWER.     A  subterranean  channel  or  canal,  formed  in  cities,  town<,  and 
other  place*,  to  carry  off  wa(er  and  oihcr  waiters.     The  constniclinn  of  (he 


d  in  (he  subjoined 
B   he  paved  footpath  j 
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C  the  grating  above  ground,  covering  tbe  entrancd  to  sewer ;  D  D  the  solid 
earth ;  £  the  entrance  from  the  street,  called  the  well,  and  opening  into  the 
brand)  or  collateral  sewer  I,  which  leads  into  the  'main  sewer  J,  represented  ia 
perspective ;  the  light  in  the  distant  portion  designating  the  opening  of  another 
collateral  sewer  into  it. 

As  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  great  city  mainly  depends  unon  frequent 
cleansing,  and  the  getting  rid,  in  particular,  of  foul  waters,  and  all  substances 
capable  of  the  putrefactive  fermentation,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  if  we  notice 
the  leading  defects  of  the  present  plan.    In  fact,  the  London  sewers  are  the 
abodes  of  pestilence,  owing  to  the  large  quantities  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matter  that  are  constantiv  being  swept  into  them,  where  they  undergo  decom- 
position, and  send  forth  their  noxious  exhalations  through  the  gratings.   In  the 
neighbourhood  of  distilleries,  brew-houses,  dye-houses,  &c.,  large  quantities  of 
hot  liquid  are  frequently  poured  off  into  the  sewers,  which  accelerates  the  fer- 
mentative process ;  and  when  the  water  is  in  considerable  quantity,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  smart  shower  of  rain,  the  putrefactive  matter  is  stirred  up,  and  the 
surrounding  inhabitants  are  doomed  to  breathe  the  contaminated  atmosphere. 
Large  quantities  of  rubbish  and  filth  are  also  frequently  forced  through  tbe 
gratingi,  and  much  of  the  matter  is  too  ponderous  to  be  carried  off  by  the  cur- 
rent, but  falling  from  the  gratine  upon  the  inclined  plane  of  the  collateral 
sewer,  they  are  projected  forward,  and  are  collected  in  a  mass  at  Q,  where  it 
continues  to  increase ;  and  the  same  effect  takes  place  at  the  end  of  each  col- 
lateral sewer,  till,  at  the  end  of  a  few  years,  the  accumulaflon  chokes  up  tbe 
sewer  entirely,  so  that  nothing  more  can  pass  through  it.     Then,  from  neces- 
sity, commences  a  very  annoying  and  tedious  operati(Ai ;  the  street  is  stopped 
up,  the  pavement  removed,  and  the  sewer  laid  open  to  clear  out  the  vast  accu* 
mulation  of  filth.    This  done,  the  arching  is  rebuilt,  the  ground  remade,  and 
the  pavins  repeatedly  laid  afresh,  before  an  even  settlement  takes  place.    The 
cause  of  this  choking  up,  however,  remaining  unaltered,  the  same  occurrence 
takes  place  a  few  years  aherwards,  and  recourse  is  again  had  to  re-opening,  re- 
cleansing,  and  rebuilding;  only  to  be  renewed  after  a  similar  interval  of  time. 
To  pay  the  enormous  expenses  thus  incurred,  a  heavy  tax  called  a  uwer-ratt 
is  levied  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Commmioners  of 
Seioers,  who,  seemingly,  find  it  to  their  individual  advantage  to  disburse  the 
fVmds  in  their  old  waVi  without  regard  to  various  improved  plans,  which  bare 
been  repeatedly  submitted  to  their  consideration  and  adoption.     A  very  simple 
plan  for  Uieir  improvement  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Cuff,  which  that  gen- 
tleman strenuously  endeavoured  to  get  a  fair  trial  made  of,  but,  we  believe,  with 
little  Access  in  the  metropolis,  though  it  has  been  adopted,  we  under^nd,  in 
Liverpool  and  some  other  provincial  towns.    The  figure  on  the  following  page 
is  descriptive  of  the  alteration  proposed  by  Mr.  Cuff;  it  represents  a  section  of 
a  street  to  the  some  scale  as  the  preceding  figure,  in  which  the  same  letters  of 
reference  indicate  correspdn^ng  parts ;  A  beuie  the  roadway  of  the  street ;  B 
footpath ;  C  the  grating ;  D  D  solid  earth ;  E  tne  well ;  F  supernatant  water ; 
6  a  cesspool,  with  the  ponderous  matter  lyin^  in  it ;  H  the  curtain,  or  dipping- 
valve  ;  I  the  branch  or  collateral  sewer,  leaduig  into  the  main  sewer.  It  will  be 
readily  perceived,  that  stones  and  all  ponderous  matter  cannot  enter  this  sewer: 
that  nothing  but  water  or  matter  in  solution  can  pass  into  it,  which  quickly 
flows  off  when  above  the  level  of  the  collateral  sewer,  as  shown  in  the  engraving. 
The  silt  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  well  lies  in  a  quiescent  state,  and  the 
water,  which  coven  it  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  effectually  prevents  all 
noxious  exhalations ;  acting  precisely  as  the  "  stink-trap"  commonly  used  in  the 
sinks  and  drains  of  private  nouses;  and,  like  them,  the  supernatant  water. is 
constantly  being  changed  by  fresh  accessions  of  the  fluia  running  into  the 
sewer.    The  cesspool  is  cleared  out  once  a  month,  or  oftener,  if  required,  by 
means  of  proper  rakes  and  tools,  and  is  the  work  of  only  about  twenty  minutes  , 
but  it  is  proposed  to  have,  in  some  instances,  cast-iron  receptacles  to  fit  tl«e 
bottom  of  the  well,  which  are  to  be  drawn  up  by  a  crane  connected  to  the  carr 
which  carries  away  the  silt  and  ponderous  rubbish.     If  at  any  tinM  ft  5oai 
smell  should  be  emitted,  the  remedy  is  easy,  quick,  and  of  trifling  expense. 


Thii  pl«n  would  materially  check  the  diigraceful  praeiice  of  forcing  ruhbitk 
through  the  gratingi,  u  it  would  reidilj-  lead  to  the  detecdon  of  the  offending 
p«ny.^  It  ii  bIw  worthy  of  obiervation,  that  the  lewm  are  at  preaent  the 


MMttof  a  prodigioui  number  of  rats,  nliofefd  upon  the  offiJ  thrown  down  the 
ffratuigt ;  tbats  rata  come  through  the  gralingi  at  plesnire,  and  paai  iuto  the 
awelliug  houM*.    By  the  new  plan  they  could  not  do  thii;  beaidet,  thej  would 
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And  Du  food  there ;  kud  having  no  (imilar  itronghold  to  reiorl  to,  it  ii  to  he  pM- 
nimed  that  thsir  numbcn  would  he  quickly  reduced  by  the  arli  of  [he  nU 

Immediately  coanected  vith  thit  lubgect,  ii  a  patent  taken  out  in  1822,  by 
Mr.  John  WiUiami,  of  Comhill,  "  for  ■  method  to  prevent  tha  frequent  ramov^ 
of  the  pavemciii  and  carriage  pathi  for  laying  down  and  taking  up  pipei,  and 
for  other  purpoie*,  in  tlretlt,  roads,  and  public  iiigliwaji." 

The  nature  of  Mr.  \)[illia[»)'(  plan  will  be  fiilly  undentood  on  inspectioii  of 
the  following  drawing,  repreienltn^  a  trnniverte  wction  of  the  »treet.  rr  repre- 
tenti  the  paved  road-wiiy  [  /,  ihe  tooi-]iavrinent ;  6,  a  tectlon  of  "tbe  front  well 
of  the  basement  Bioiy  "f  a  hoii«,  with  apipe  p  to  aupply  water  frmii  one  of 


Iha  main*  o,  contained  in  l1ie  ■nb-n-ay.  , , 

Incomplete,  having  been  cut  off  for  wnnt  of  room ;  the  pipe  p  there  il 
for  the  (Upply  of  tbe  bouie  «ri  that  aide,  with  either  gai  or  water ;  the  upper 
pipe*,  winch  may  be  luppoied  to  bplong  to  different  companiei,  are  lutpended 
to  the  erown  of  Ihe  arcn  by  iron  elrapa.  The  lower  pipei  are  eupported  upon 
the  floor ;  m  in  ihowi  the  oiilline  of  the  maionry ;  *,  the  common  tewer,  which 
hai,  at  itated  di*tanoei,  oprningt  into  the  aulihwayi,  but  lecured  by  aii^tight 
doon,  to  prevent  the  eacnpe  of  effluvia;  I,  one  of  the  holel  covered  with  a 
grating,  for  the  sdmi»ion  of  lisht  and  the  circulation  of  air.  The  patentee 
proposei  to  build  hii  "  aiib-waya,"  (u  he  tf  rma  them)  when  practicable,  over  the 
(ewert.  with  drainage  from  (liem  into  the  wwer* ;  the  dimenaiona  are  about 
7  feet  high  and  4  feet  wide,  but  chete  may  be  varied  according  to  circumttancet. 
Openinn  are  to  be  made  on  the  topa  of  the  aub-wayi,  or  tunnel,  at  every 
hundred  feet,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  air  and  light;  and  paimget  are  lob« 
made  in  the  lidci  to  admit  inapectdn  and  workmen.  Along  each  aide  of  thee* 
tunneU  are  to  be  arran^d  pipea  to  supply  the  inhabitanta  of  the  atreeti  under 
which  ihey  are  built,  with  water  and  gaa. 

Amonpit  the  sdvantD^et  enumerated  by  the  patentee  to  be  derived  from  the 
introduL'tinn  of  siib-wavf,  may  he  noticed  the  facility  with  which  a  line  of 
pipes  may  be  depoaitcd  along  a  street,  without  breaking  up  the  pavement,  and 
ihe  Ansequent  annoyance  to  the  inhabttanta,  obatruction  to  the  pauengers,  and 
'  '  '        'the  (lability  of  Ihe  roads ;  the  immediate  access  at  all  limes  to 


inspect  the  pipes,  effect  the  requisite  repaire.  or  obtain  an  additional  suppljr  of 
wnter  in  easM  of  fire,  and  better  opportunities  of  repairing  and  clearing 
e  common   sewer,  nhetlier  il  be  iiluated  underneath  or  a^ngside  of  tbe 


SExiw 


T.\N  r,  in  Atfronemg  and  Oplia,  an  instrument  for  obwrving  altitude*, 
oisrHnce;,  &c  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Its  nature,  conilruction,  and  uae^  era 
limilar  to  those  of  the  quadroot,  excepting  that  itt  circular  Hmb  cnntaint  only 
rilty  degrees. 
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SHAGREEN.  A  kin<l  of  grained  leather,  much  uted  in  coTering  books. 
See  Lc4THRR« 

SHAi«E.  A  variety  of  »iisto8c  clay.  The  acid  emitted  from  the  cUj 
during  its  calcination,  uniting  itself  to  the  argillaceous  earth  of  the  shale,  forms 
olum.  About  120  tons  of  calcined  shale  will  make  1  ton  of  alum  The  shale« 
afVer  being  calcined,  is  steeped  in  water,  by  which  means  the  alum,  which  is 
formed  during  the  calcination  of  ^le  shale,  is  dissolved.  The  dissolved  alum 
undergoes  various  .operations  before  it  is  prepared  for  the  shops.  This  kind  of 
shale  forma  large  utrata  in  Derbyshire,  and  is  frequently  found  above  the  cod 
in  most  of  the  coal  districts  of  England. 

SHAMMY,  as  it  is  usually  denominated,  but  rather  Chamois.  A  very 
nliubie  kind  of  leather,  originally  prepared  from  the  chamois  goat  See 
Leather. 

SHKAI'HING,  in  Naval  ArehUeetare^  a  sort  of  covering  nailed  all  over 
the  outside  of  a  ship's  bottom,  to  protect  the  planks  from  the  ravages  of  worms. 
Formerly,  this  sheathing  consisted  only  of  boards  tarre<l  and  payed  over;  but 
now  copper  is  resorted  to,  not  merely  as  a  substitute,  but  as  an  additional 
covering,  and  it  has  become  almost  universal,  where  the  expense  can  be 
sustained ;  it  is  of  especial  utility  in  vessels  making  long  voyages  and  into  warm 
climates.  The  rapid  corrosion  of  copper,  by  the  action  of  sea  water,  renders  the 
frequent  renewal  of  it  a  very  serious  item  of  expense  to  the  ship-owner.  In  a 
patent  which  Mr.  Robert  Mushet  to<ik  out  a  few  years  ago,  for  **  certain  means 
^or  processes  for  improving  the  quality  of  copper  and  alloyed  copper,  so  as  to 
render  it  more  durable  when  employed  as  sheathing  to  ships  bottoms, "  be 
states  (what  our  experience  confirms),  that  owing  to  some  defect  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  copper,  the  sheathing  upon  a  ship  is  sometimes  worn  away  by 
oxidation  in  a  mucn  shorter  period  tlian  usual,  lattting  only  one,  two,  or  three 
voyages,  instead  of  five,  six,  seven,  or  more  (according  to  the  time  and  distance, 
and  thickness  of  the  copper).  The  cause  of  this  Mr.  Mushet  considers  to  arise, 
not  simply*  from  the  impurity  of  the  metal,  but  from  the  undue  proportion  of 
the  alloy  with  which  it  may  be  mixed.  He  also  states,  that  he  has  found  that 
ihe  purest  copper,  exposed  to  the  action  of  sea-water,  is  not  so  tenacious  as 
when  alloyed  in  the  manner  he  proposes  in  his  specification,  and  on  which  he 
founds  his  patent  He  directs,  that  to  100  lbs.  of  copper  is  to  be  added  2  oz.  of 
the  regulus  of  zinc,  or  4  oz.  of  the  regulus  of  antimony,  or  8  oz.  of  the  regulus 
of  arsenic,  or  2  oz.  of  grain  tin.  Instead  of  these  alloys  separately,  they  may 
be  emploved  in  conjunction  in  the  following  proportions :  viz.  to  100  lbs.  of  the 
copper  add  half  an  ounce  each  of  the  zinc  and  tin,  1  oz.  of  the  antimony,  and 
2  uz.  of  the  arsenic.  By  these  mixtures,  Mr.  Mushet  states  that  the  copper  is 
rendered  much  more  cohesive  and  fibrous  in  its  texture,  and  that  the  corrosive 
effects  of  the  sea-water  will,  in  a  great  measure,  be  prevented. 

Mr.  Christopher  Pope,  of  Bristol,  took  out  a  patent,  in  1824,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  metallic  plates,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  sheathing  of  ships,  in  which 
copper  is  altogether  discarded,  lliese  plates  are  composed  of  tin  and  zinc,  or 
of  tin,  lead,  and  zinc.  Mr.  Pope  says,  m  his  specification, — '*To  unite  tin  and 
zinc,  I  take  a  certain  quantity  of  zinc,  as  it  is  usually  made,  and  melt  it  in  an 
iron  pot,  and  when  melted,  I  add  an  equal  quantity  of  tin ;  and  having  stured 
them  together  in  a  fluid  state,  I  cast  cakes  of  it  in  moulds  of  about  8  inches 
broad,  10  inches  long,  and  |  of  an  inch  thick,  which  cakes  are  afterwards 

hammered  or  rolled  out  into  sheathing To  unite  tin,  lead,  and  zinc 

i  melttt  certain  quantity  of  lead,  and  add  to  it  twice  the  quantity  of  tin.  This 
composition  I  cast  into  small  lumps,  and  having  melted  three  times  as  much 
zinc  as  I  had  previously  melted  or  lead,  I  then  add  the  small  lumps  of  tm  and 
lead,  and  melt  the  whole  together;  which "metiiod  I  find  to  be  the  best."  This 
mixture  he  casts  into  cakes  of  the  size  before  mentioned,  and  then  rolls  them 
out  into  sheets ;  and  he  particularly  enjoins,  that  no  more  heat  be  used  than  is 
jttst  sufficient  to  compound  the  alloy,  as  the  metal  becomes  hardened  by  an 
excess  of  heat ;  and  that  it  is  advisable,  in  rolling  out  the  cakes,  to  heat  them 
to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  by  which  he  savs  that  "  they  will  roll  or 
hammer  softer  than  when  cold."  This  metallic  sheathing  has,  we  are  informed 
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been  more  extensively  employed  for  covering  of  the  tops  of  housei,  than  the 
bottoms  of  ships. 

A  few  years  ago,  some  very  favourable  accounts  wei^  published  of  the  patent 
Indian  rubber  sheathing,  which  consisted  of  a  ooaive  fabric  of  fibrous  material, 
saturated  with  a  solution  of  the  elastic  resin,  together  with  pitch  and  tar.    The 

frice  of  the  sheathing  was  ten  pence  per  sheet,  of  the  siae  of  34  inches  by  20. 
t  wa^  found  to  be  a  complete  protection  against  the  worm,  and  must,  at  the 
least,  we  think,  form  an  improved  substitute  for  the  felt  in  eeneral  use. 

It  was  for  some  time  supposed  that  Sir  H.  Dav^  had  discovered  a  remedy 
against  the  rapid  oxidation  or  the  copper.  Regarding  the  action  of  the  se»- 
water  upon  copper  as  of  a  galvanic  nature,  that  great  chemist  considered  that, 
by  the  addition  of  small  pieces  of  tin  and  zinc,  the  copper  would  be  rendered 
negatively  electrical,  and  oxidation  prevented.  Ships  were  sheathed  on  this  prin- 
ciple, and  sent  to  sea ;  but  they  proved  such  baa  sailers,  from  the  foulness  of 
^eir  bottoms,  that  a  negative  was  soon  put  u^n  the  scheme.  It  is  true  that 
the  copper  was  thus  protected  by  the  zinc  and  tin,  but  the  barnacles  (shell-fish) 
attached  themselves  so  much  to  the  protectors,  as  to  introduce  a  spreater  evil 
than  they  were  calculated  to  remedy.  Sanguine  hopes  were  entertained  of  the 
success  of  this  plan,  and  the  disappointment  consequent  upon  failure,  was,  of 
course,  extensivefy  felt  Founded  upon  the  same  theory  or  the  galvanic  infio* 
ence,  a  patent  was,  a  few  years  a/^o,  obtained  by  Professor  Pattison,  for  making 
use  of  iron  plates,  protected  by  zinc,  which,  it  was  asserted,  entirely  prevented 
the  oxidation  of  the  iron :  and  that  a  ship  sheathed  with  iron  and  little  bits  oL 
zinc  had  been  two  years  at  sea,  and  returned  home  with  a  clean  and  bright  sur- 
face. The  specification  of  the  patent  states  that  the  iron  plates  may  be  of  the 
usual  dimensions  of  the  copper  plates,  a^d  for  each  area  of  100  inches  in  the 
iron,  a  plate  of  zinc  of  from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  equal 
to  ^ve  inches  in  area,  is  attached  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  sheet,  so  that  in 
sheathing  the  vessel  firom  the  upper  part  downwards,  each  succeeding  sheet  of 
iron  shall  be  in  contact,  by  lapping  over,  with  the  zinc  plate  of  the  sheet  imme- 
diately above  it  Plates  of  zinc  must  also  be  attached  to  the  inside  of  the  sheet 
of  bron,  bearing  a  proportion  in  area  to  those  on  the  outside,  of  3  to  5.  The 
spikes  and  bolts  bv  which  the  shoathiiig  is  fastened  to  the  vessel,  are  each  to  be 
famished  with  a  disc,  or  washer,  of  zinc,  fitting  closely  to  the  jmad;  -and  it  is 
recommended  that  they  be  driven  well  home  to  insure  perfect  contact.  The 
nails  employed  are  to  be  made  concave  under  the  head,  and  the  cavity  is  to  be 
filled  with  melted  zinc.  The  proportions  of  fi\o  square  inches  of  zinc  to  ona 
hundred  of  the  iron,  is  not  insisted  on ;  any  greater  proportion  will  be  equally 
effectual,  and  the  zinc  may  be  alloyed  with  copper,  tm,  or  lead,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  from  3  to  10  per  cent  By  this  mode  of  sheathing  vessels,  it  is  asserted, 
in  the  specification,  that  the  corrosion  or  03(idation  of  the  metal  will  be^  nearly, 
if  not  entirely,  prevented. 

SHEAVE.     The  wheel  contained  in  pulley  blocks. 

SHEERS.  A  nautical  term  applied  to  an  ordinary  contrivance  for  hoisting  ' 
in  0^  getting  out  the  masts  of  a  vessel ;  it  is  composed  of  two  long  spars  or 
masts,  erected  in  a  mutually  inclined  position,  so  as  to  cross  each  other  at  their 
upper  ends,  where  they  are  lashed  together,  and  their  lower  ends  being  secured 
to  the  opposite  sides  of  the  vessel,  tackle  blocks  are  suspended  to  tibem  for  tha 
above-mentioned  and  other  purposes,  such  as  the  loading  or  unloading  the 
vessel,  &c. 

SHELF,  among  Mtnen,  the  strata  which  they  find  lying  in  a  v4ly  even 
manner. 

SHIELD.  An  ancient  weapon  of  defence,  in  form  of  a  light  buckler,  borne 
on  the  arm  to  ward  off  lances,  dart^,  &c. ;  Uie  usual  shape  of  which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  escutcheon  in  coats  of  arms. 

SHIP.  The  general  name  for  any  large  vessel  fitted  with  one  or  roor« 
masts  and  sails,  for  the  purpose  of  navigating  on  the  sea.  The  name  ship  is, 
however,  more  strictly  and  properly  applied  to  a  vessel  with  three  masts  and  a 
bowsprit ;  each  mast  consisting  at  least  of  two,  and  most  fVeouently  of  threa 
eomponent  parts ;    namely,  lower-ma.«^  top-mast,  and  iop^aiiant-roaat,  eaeh 


■f  thatn  havine  it*  eorrMponding  yard  carnring  %  gquare-siil  r!gged  aloft, 
the  bowtpril  Buo  being  nxed,  and  funiiBhed  with  ipiit-iail-yard,  jib-buani, 
tec  Tha  dtadngui thing  r«Uure(  of  Bea-goins  veiieti  of  otlier  deicription* 
•re  noticed  under  their  lespeclivs  heads;  and  ai  it  will  not  accord  with  the 
preicribed  limit*  of  thii  work  to  enter  at  large  into  the  lubject  of  Daral 
architecture,  ve  ihaJl  in  tbii  place  introduce  to  the  attention  of  the  reader, 
■ome  Intereiting  improvements  and  BUggeatieoJ,  which  have  recentljr  been 
made  by  ingenious  and  icienlilic  men. 

*A  few  yean  «ince,  Mr.  David  Kedrnuni),  an  engineer  of  the  City'toad, 
London,  (who  wxa  originally  a  ihipwright),  took  out  a  patent  for  iaipTove- 
menli  in  the  mode  of  conttruaing  the  hull)  of  ships  and  other  vessels,  tbs 
miin  objects  of  which  were  the  obtaining  of  a  more  effectual  security  againit 
shipwreck,  and  facihiating  the  general   adoption  of  steam  navigation.     Tbd 
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with   the  observatioi 
iu>  patentee. 


L  upon  it,  we  en'recl  (torn 
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"The  present  mode  of  fratning  the  hulls  of  vessels  leaves  a  vaeanof 
between  the  ribs  and  frames,  which  said  ribs  or  frames  are  not  firmly 
'  connected  together,  so  as  to  unite  their  strength,  until  the  planking  is 
affixed  to  them  ;  so  that,  previous  to  planking,  the  hull  has  no  strength 
whatever.  Now  as  this  is,  1  conceive,  the  foundation  of  the  structure,  I 
respectfully  submit  that,  when  in  that  state  ready  for  planking,  the  vessel 
should  be,  if  possible,  of  sufficient  strength  to  resist  all  such  shocks  or 
concussions  as  vessels  are  liable  to  meet  with ;  so  that  when  planked,  |h« 
should  acquire  the  full  portion  of  additional  strength  which  can  be  imparted 
to  her  construction  by  that  process,  and  that  the  shocks  or  concussions  to 
which  all  vessels  are  Kable,  should  not  be  received  on,  or  affect,  the  tree- 
nails, or  bolts,  which  secure  the  planking  to  the  frame  of  the  vessel.  Now 
as  the  present  vessels,  previous  to  planking,  are  not,  by  their-  construction, 
capable  of  supporting  themselves,  and  only  acquire  strength  by  ^  their 
planking  being  secured  to  the  frame  or  timbers,  by  wooden  tree-nails  or 
Dolts,  I  presume  it  is  evident,  that  the  greatest  portion  of  every  violent 
strain,  shock, 'or  concussion,  that  the  vessel  is  subject  to,  must,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  received  and  sustained,  in  some  direction  or  other,  by  the  afore- 
said wooden  tree-nails  or  bolts,  which  have  first  given  strength  to  the  fabrio 
by  securing  the  frames  and  planking  together.  The  ribs  or  timbers  not 
being  united  close  together,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  to  prevent  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  shocks  being  received  by  the  tree-nails  or  bolts ;  the 
repetition  of  the  shocks  soon  works  the  tree-nails  loose  in  their  holes,  and 
the  vessels  then  become  crazy  and  Jeaky;  which  shows  clearly  how  very 
inadequate  they  must  be  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  any  lengthened 
continuation  of  such  strains  and  concussions  as  all  vessels  are  liable  to.  In 
my  construction  of  vessels  I  have  no  vacancy  between  my  ribs  or  timbers ;  but 
I  begin  at  the  middle  of  the  ship,  and  bolt  each  rib  or  frame  firmly  to  ita 
fellow,  inserting  the  bolts  in  each  that  are  to  receive  the  next,  as  shown  in  Fig,  3, 
which  shows  six  of  the  first  ribs  connected  together,  with  the  headiue  joints 
always  crossed,  and  the  bolts  standing  out  to  receive  the  next  rib :  so  i  work 
right  and  left  to  the  head  and  stem,  as  shown  in  F^,  1,  wKich  is  a  longituduial 
section  of  all  the  ribs  or  timbers,  showing  the  bolts  let  in  at  the  heads  to  admit 
of  each  rib  being  bolted  close  to  its  fellow,  each  requiring  to  have  holes  made  in 
them,  to  receive  the  nut  of  the  bolts  of  the  previous  one,  aa  is  seen  in  Fig.  1. 
My  heading  joints  are  each  grooved  a  little  wav  in,  and  a  tongue  or  tenon  of 
metal  driven  in  after  it  is  in  its  place,  which  will  serve  as  a  stop  to  the  caulking, 
and  give  steadiness  to  the  ends ;  and  the  tongue  or  tenon  should  enter  about  an 
inch  or  more  into  the  ribs  on  each  side.  It  will  be  requisite  to  have  as  large 
washers'or  plates  under  the  heads  of  the  bolts,  and  also  under  the  nuts,  as  the 
size  of  the  timbers  will  admit  of,  only  the  edge  of  the  plates  should  not  come 
within  three-quarters  or  half  an  inch  of  the  face  of  the  timbers;  so  that, 
when  caulked  inside  and  out,  both  bolts  and  plates  are  secured  from  air  and 
water.  The  holes  for  the  bolts  should  be  about  one-fourth  of  the  thickness,  or 
a  little  more,  from  each  edge ;  so  tliat  if  the  timber  were  eight  inches,  the 
centre  of  the  hole  should  be  about  two  inches  and  a  quarter,  or  two  inches  and 
a  half  from  each  edge.  It  may  be  found  proper  in  some  light  constructed 
vessels  to  have  the  bolts  in  the  centre  of  the  timbers ;  in  such  cases  the  vessels 
will  be  exceedingly  strong,  but  will  not  be  so  stiff  as  the  other  way.  It  will  be 
seen  by  Fig.  1,  that  all  my  timbers  are  made  smaller  at  the  upper  end,  and 
larger  at  the  lower  part  next  the  keel ;  and,  as  every  good  practical  ship-builder 
is.acquainted  with  the  prevailing  methods  of  striking  out  the  timbers  to  stand 
at  any  angle  or  inclination,  I  need  only  reinark«  that  the  angle  of  inclination 
at  which  I  have  shown  the  timbers,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  best  But  if  the 
test  of  experience  should  suggest  any  alteration,  it  is  easily  done  by  making  the 
timbers  more  or  less  of  the  wedge  fomi,  as  may  be  found  best  ' 

The  section  No.  1  also  shows  the  timbers  are  of  various  dimensions,  as  it  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  they  should  be  all  of  one  size,  only  they  should  be 
tapered  in  proportion,  so  as  to  keep  the  proper  angle ;  but  tney  should 
be  all  of  the  same  dimensions  the  other  way,  so  as  to  produce  an  ev^ 
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■nrface  for  the  planking,  as  at  present ;  and  I  should  always  keep  my  timbers 
to  their  fullest  dimensions  from  outside  to  inside,  as  the  more  I  increase  the 
■nrface  of  my  abutments,  the  greater  the  stability  of  the  vessel, — always  bearing 
in  mind  that  I  am  constructing  an  arch,  to  be  self-abutted  in  every  direction.  I 
can  reduce  the  thickness  of  3ie  planking,  and  increase  the  thickness  of  the 
timbers,  and,  by  so  doing,  greatly  increase  the  strength  of  the  vessel ;  and  as 
strength|«nd  stability  are  the  principal  objects  I  propose  to  obtain  by  my  im- 
provements, in  those  parts  of  the  vessel  at  or  near  the  head  or  stem,  where  the 
ribs  form  a  sharper  or  more  acute  angle  at  the  keel,  as  shewn  by  Figi,  7  and  8, 
1  would  keep  the  line  of  the  timbers  more  to  the  circle,  to  admit  of  the  timbers 
vhich  cross  the  keel  being  cut  out  of  trees  of  moderate  dimensions,  without  the 
grain  running  too  much  across,  and  to  fill  out  the  shape  with  what  is  technically 
termed  dead  wood  or  chocks,  as  shewn  by  Figi.  7  and  8,  which  should  be 
secured  to  the  rib,  and  bolted  to  its  fellow  piece  ;  which,  by  increasing  the 
surface  of  the  abutments,  adds  stability  to  the  arch,  and  proportionate  strength 
to  tlie  vessel. 

"  If  any  objection  should  be  made  about  the  ouantity  of  dead  wood  or  chocks 
accumulating,  by  ac^iering  strictly  to  the  rule  laid  uown  as  relative  to  Figs,  7  and  8, 
I  would  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  if  the  ribs  were  prepared  for  those  parts  as 
they  are  at  present,  only  to  diminish  them  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  as  before 
stated,  and  oolt  them  firmly  together,  and  to  the  keel,  as  at  present,  the  vessel 
would  be  infinitely  stronger  than  by  the  ordinary  mode,  but  would  not,  in  my 
opinion,  be  of  equal  strength  and  durability  as  if  executed  agreeable  to  the  rule 
laid  down  in  f^gi,  7  and  8  ;  as  on  my  plan,  if  the  whole  of  tlie  keel,  stern-post, 
and  the  dead  wood,  were  all  carried  awny,  the  frame  of  the  vessel  would  remain 
firm  and  secure,  and  would  only  have  lost  the  trifling  portion  of  strength  she 
had  acquired  firom  her  keel  and  dead  wood  being  affixeu  to  her  frame.  It  may 
be  proper  here  to  remark,  that  on  my  improved  mode  of  ship-building,  every 
additional  piece  of  timber  affixed  to  it  from  the  first  rib  or  frame  t*  the  last 
plank,  all  and  every>^additional  piece  so  affixed  brings  with  it  its  proportionate 
addition  of  strength  and  atability  to  the  vessel,  beyond  its  own  weight.  Even 
what  is  technically  termed  dead  wood,  on  my  principle,  brings  its  proportionate 
addition  of  strength  and  stability  to  the  vessel,  if  it  is  put  on,  and  secured  to 
each  rib,  and  bolted  to  its  fellow  as  directed. 

'*  The  beams  on  which  the  decks  lay  should  be  secured  to  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  in  the  usual  manner ;  but  as  room  is  considered  a  great  object  between 
decks,  and  the  present  decks,  beams,  and  planking  take  up  from  10  and  11  to 
14,  16,  and  18  inches,  according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel,  and  the  number  of 
decks,  &c.,  I  propose  cutting  oak  scantling  to  the  size  or  thickness  of  the  decks,— 
say  about  6  or  8  inches  square,  according  to  the  width  of  the  vessel, — keeping 
tlie  curve  of  tlie  deck  as  much  as  possible, -•  say  about  7  or  ^  inches  in  the  width 
of  abodt  28  or  30  feet,  and  the  scantling  about  6  or  8  inches,  taking  about  the 
same  quantity  of  timber  as  at  present  used  in  beams  and  planking.  These  I 
bolt  firmly  together  (see  Fig.  5,)  after  the  same  manner  as.  the  ribs  of  the  hull*, 
with  about  three-quarter  or  seven-eight  bolts,  according  to  the  rate  or  tonnage 
of  the  vesseL  Tne  scantling  should  be  all  the  lengUi  across  the  vessel,  and 
being  bolted  together  ••s  above,  would  be  found  of  great  strength ;  but  to  increase 
the  strength  as  might  be  required,  I  would  truss  two  together  at  about  6  or  8  feet 
apart,  as  m  middle-deck  Fig,  5  ;  or  a  truss,  constructed  as/^.l4,  might  be  inserted 
into  each  scantling ;  or  a  rule  jonit  self-abutted  chain,  as  Fig,  13,  might  be  let 
into  the  edge  of  the  scantling,  for  the  same  purpose :  and  they  shouldcontinue 
through  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  having  a  stout  nut-screw  and  plate,  to  enable 
tliem  to  secure  the  sides  firmly  to  the  dcck,~thus  answering  a  double  purpose  ; 
and  by  having  fewer  or  more  of  them,  the  decks  may  be  made  of  any  additional 
strength  required,  with  an  even  surface  underneath,  yet  will  not  take*  up  half 
the  space  occupied  by  the  present  decks. »  I  merely  name  these  methods,  if 
additional  strength  should  be  required ;  but  it  is  my  opinion  there  will  be 
sufficient  strengUi  without  them.  In  vessels  where  expenses  or  first  cost  were 
not  an  object,  the  timbers  might  be  prepared  with  a  circular  groove  in  the 
centre,  (see  lig,  10,)  in  which  groove  a  strongly  twisted  rope  of  oakum  might 
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be  put,  which,  being  left  rather  large,  would,  when  screwed  up  tight,  form  a  itronr 
ana  tough  tongue  or  key,  and  also  a  stop  ibr  the  caulking.  The  decks,  if 
required,  could  be  done  in  the  same  wa}^  and  they  might  be  caulked  on  both 
sides,  if  requisite ;  and  if  any  objection  should  arise  about  the  joints  of  the 
decks  running  across  the  ship,  they  might  board  it  the  other  way  with  thin 
boards  (as  see  Fig.  5,)  or  the  scantlings  might  run  from  head  to  stem,  kept  to 
the  curve,  and  bolted  together  the  same  as  the  others ;  in  which  case  It  would 
form  an  arch,  the  abutments  of  which  were  secured,  but  would  not  be  so  strone 
as  the  other  way.  Fig,  4  shows  how  the  timbers  come  to  a  finish  at  the  head 
and  circular  stem  of  the  vessel.  The  keel  or  stem-post  is  not  shown,  as  it  is 
only  to  show  how  the  timbers  finish,  and  also  what  very  short  pieces  may  be 
occasionally  used ;  as  the  strength  of  the  arch  does  not  so  much  depend  on  the 
length  of  the  pieces,  as  on  the  increased  surface  and  efibctual  security  of  the 
abutments.  It  will  be  understood  that  spaces  for  port  holes  in  ships  of  war  can 
be  left  without  materially  diminishing  the  strength  of  the  vessel. 

'*  It  is  supposed  in  this  description,  that  the  keel  is  first  laid  down,  as  usually 
done,  only  its  internal  edee  will  be  formed  to  the  curve  of  the  under  part  of  the 
hull,  exclusive  of  the  filling  out  pieces  or  chocks  alluded  to  in  Ftgs,  7  and  8. 
My  improved  ship  now  having  her  decks  in  and  firmly  secured,  to  the  beams 
on  which  they  rest,  and  also  to  the  sides,  head,  and  stem  of  the  vessel,  after  the 
metho<ls  before  described,  I  now  proceed  to  caulk  all  her  joints,  inside  and  out, 
and  her  decks  alse ;  which  being  done,  she  then  presents  the  novel  sight  of  a 
ship  of  great  strength,  previous  to  planking ;  presenting,*  in  every  assailable 
direction,  the  strength  and  resistance  of  an  arch,  self-supported  and  self-abutted 
in  every  direction,^ no  bolt  or  pin,  but  those  which  secure  the  decks  to  the 
frame,  being  visible  thoughout  her  whole  frame,  to  convey  to  the  beholder  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  mode  by  which  her  abutments  are  secured ;  and  her  frame 
so  firmly  united  together,  her  invisible  endless  chains  of  bolts  being  perfectly 
secured  from  air  and  water  by  the  caulking  inside  and  out,  the  vessel  itoelf 
being,  of  course,  water-tight  every  where,  and  of  incredil^le  strength,  as  the 
force  of  everv  shock  is  received  on  and  divid^  amongst  her  numerous  abut- 
ments. In  thi9  state,  previous  to  planking,  let  the  comparison  be  drawn  between 
my  improved  ship,  and  one  of  the  present  day,  previous  to  their  being  planked — 
one  of  great  strength,  the  other  of  no  strength  at  all — not  being  capable  of  sup- 
porting itself  until  planked.  I  would  now  remark,  that  as  the  process  of 
planking  imparts  sucli  a  great  degree  of  strength  to  all  modem-built  vessels,  H 
will,  of  course,  appear  to  any  person,  that  my  vessel  must  derive  a  considerable 
additional  increase  of  strength  and  stability  by  that  process,  as  the  tree-naiU 
which  secure  the  planks  to  the  frame  cannot  be  disturbed  by  any  shocks  or 
strains  the  vessel  may  receive,  the  force  of  all  outward  shocks  being  received 
on  and  divided  among  her  numerous  abutments — and  of  nil  strains  from  weight 
or  cargo,  on  her  abutments  and  bolts,  which  must  be  dra\vn  apart  before  the 
tree-nails  can  be  aflected,  which  cannot  occur  if  they  are  in  proportion  to  the 
tonnage  of  the  vessel.  I  now  plank  her;  and  of  course  my  vessel  would  admit 
of  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  thickness  of  the  planks  of  ships  of  war,  which 
mav  be  added  to  the  timbers, — how  much,  I  must  leave  to  the  discretion  of  the 
buiulers,  who  will  act  according  to  circumstances. 

:**  The  plankiiig  would  be  fastened,  as  usual,  with  tree  nails;  as  I  know  nothing 
better ;  and  as  the  force  of  any  siiock  will  not  now  be  felt  by  tliem,  but  receiveo 
on  the  abutments,  they,  of  course,  will  now  be  fully  effective.  Each  alternate 
rib  should  be  *bolted  to  the  keel,  and  the  keelson  bolted  through  each  of  the 
others,  and  through  the  keel  also.  The  thickness  of  the  bolts  will  be  regu* 
lated  by  the  weight  and  tonnage  of  the  vessel.  A  vessel  of  500  tons  should 
have  the  six  upper  bolts  within  six  or  eight  feet  of  the  top,  in  the  first  sixteen 
or  eighteen  central  ribs,  that  is,  six  on  each  side  of  t!ie  vessel*  to  each  rib ;  and 
cachliolt  should  require  a  force  at  feast  equal  to  18  or  20  tons  to  draw  it  apart 
The  decks  shculd  not  have  less  thax  three-quarter  bolts.  The  whole  of  the  ix>ltf 
would  be  best  to  have  strong-threaded  screws,  with  adequate  thick  nuts  and 
iilates  as  large  as  the  timber  will  admit  of,  and  in  those  of  the  decks  also ;  should 
the  iron  be  thought  to  afiect  the  compass,  a  great  number  of  these  might  be 
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copper  bolts,  of  equal  or  of  adequate  strength.  It  must  be  understood,  I 
merely  mention  about  the  number  and  strength  of  bolts  tlibt  should  be  put  in  to 
make  a  firm  and  substantial  vessel,  with  timbers  the  same  size  as  at  present, 
eren  before  it  is  planked ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  ship-builders  will  exercue  tlieir 
own  discretion  on  that  head,  more  or  less,  according  to  circumstances ;  so  that 
some  vessels  will  be  so  incredibly  strong,  that  a  storm,  or  being  driven  on  shore, 
would  have  no  effect  on  them,  being  equally  secure  and  safe  on  land  and  water; 
otliers  would  not,  perhaps,  build  them  so  strong ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  with  the 
same  quantity  of  timber,  and  a  sufiiciency  of  bolts,  agreeable  to  the  scale  afore- 
said, vessels  may  be  constructed  on  this  principle,  of  such  strength  and  stability, 
that  to  hear  of  the  wreck  of  one  of  them  would  be  quite  a  novelty.  With 
timber  and  bolts  proportionate,  tliere  need  be  no  limits  to  the  dimensions  or 
strength  of  vessels  constructed  on  this  plan,-^which  is  what  is  most  wanting  in 
steam  navigation,  the  desideratum  being  larger  and  much  stronger  vesseU. 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  very  strong  vessels  may  be  constructed  on  my  princi* 
pies,  with  the  timbers  running  horizontally  or  longitudinally  from  head  1o 
stern,  and  connected  together  as  before  described.  But  J  have  described  them 
vertically,  as  used  at  present,  which  I  think  to  be  the  best,  strongest,  Ujd  sim- 
plest method  of  carrying  my  improvements  into  effect;  as  it  is  so  trifling  a 
variation  fhrni  the  present  mode,  being  simply  improvements  on  the  pre>ent 
methods  of  arranging  and  connecting  their  timbers,  which,  if  strictly  adhered 
to,  and  generally  adopted,  will  put  an  effectual  stop  to  tlie  appalling  annual  loss 
of  lives,  treasure,,  and  time,  to  which  we  have  been  so  long  subjected ;  substi- 
tuting safety,  certainty,  and  punctuality,  in  all  the  future  naval  and  mercantile 
affairs  of  this  wonderful  and  enterprising  nation,^'thus  keeping  our  own  proper 
jMtition  in  the  new  era  of  enterprise  opening  to  our  view,  in  tne  general  adop- 
tion of  steam  navigation  for  all  qaval  and  commercial  purposes." 

The  quantity  of  timber  consumed  in  the  construction  of  a  hull  of  this  kind, 
b  much  the  same  as  in  one  of  the  ordinary  kind — the  quantity  of  bolts  about 
double ;  but  as  a  great  quantity  of  iron  and  other  work  is  superseded  by  Mr. 
Redmund's  plan,  the  total  cost  would  not  be  more. 

^  Mr.  Ancerslev's  patent  plan  of  building  ships  and  boats,  is  exactly  the  oppo- 
site of  Mr.  Redmund's,  just  described;  instead  of  depending  upon  the  rib 
timbers  for  the  main  support  of  the  hull  of  a  vessel,  he  dispenses  with  them 
entirely,  and  derives  the  requisite  strength  from  successive  courses  of  nlauks 
crossing  each  other.  The  following  account  of  the  invention,  derived  from  a 
periodical  journal,  will  be  fomid  sufficiently  explanatory. 

^  The  mode  of  proceeding  is  first  to  form  a  model  of  the  required  dimen- 
sions, and  r^iulate  the  symmetry  of  the  subordinate  arrangements  aeeordingl  v ; 
this  done,  the  model  is  cut  across,  by  which  th^orm  and  proportions  for  the 
mould  are  exactly  obtained,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  Fig,  1.  The  moulds  are  then 


(Centre  Mould.)  (Section  of  Model) 

set  up  Ml  the  building  blocks,  in  much  the  same  manner  at  in  other  vtiatb; 
the  moulds  are  of  slender  materials,  merely  strong  enough  to  retaia  togelhax 
the  peifect  shape  of  the  intended  vessel :  tney  are  showm  in  Fig,  2. 
^  A  longitudinal  layer  or  coarse  of  planks  is  then  fintcned  to  the  moulds  all 
round ;  namely,  bottom,  sides,  and  oeck ;  sheets  of  tarred  paper  are  then  laid 
Ml,  and  a  second  eourse  of  planks  is  put  upon  the  course,  atliwart,  dl  round 
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tbs  firit  coune,  u  *ho«n  in  the  lubjoined  figure,  which  croMei  tlw  grahi  of  ibt 
wood,  and  nio»teuenlia%  coniribules  to  ttia  itrengthof  lh«f«biic;  etch  coon* 
ot  j^anit  ii  tret-nailrd  together,  and  the  counet  coDlinuBd  in  allemUe  dirw- 
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tioni  tilt  ■  tufflcieot  Mibtttnce  ii  acquired  for  the  ftrength  at  the  vetteL  Tba 
keel,  itcin,  and  itern'-poati,  are  put  on  with  the  Tut  coune,  ai  iboim  in  ^.  4, 
tnd  then  the  whole  are  tree-nailed  through  and  through,  each  tree-nail  being 
drifeii  hard  in,  then  iplit  at  the  end  and  wedged.  .The  dead  wood  fore  and  an 


{Pro/He  of  Me  Feml  eompUU.) 


le  formed  by  ctoh  planking,  to  fill  up  the  ipace  between  the  body  of  the  ve«Ml 
and  the  itern  and  iletn-poati.  To  tave  the  bottom,  itrengthen  it,  and  keep  tlie 
Teeeel  upright  when  aground,  two  bilge  kecle  are  tree-naHed  or  bolted  through 
Into  bilge  planks  in  the  inaide  of  the  veaiei ;  itanchionr,  with  brackeU,  are  fixed 
to  the  eidu  and  deck,  end  the  bulwark)  ate  formed  prior  to  the  twt  coune  of 
planking;  tbe  lait  coune  i>  then  laid  to  finish  the  deck;  the  hatchway  and_ 
coQipKDions  are  then  cut  out  of  the  solid  deck,  and  the  comyne  introduced.' 
Tbia  ijetem  of  building  i«  said  to  require  much  less  timber,  being  without  knees, 
beame,  and  ribs,  and  is,  therefure,  more  buoyant — causee  no  Ion  of  time  in' 
building,  for  seasoning  the  timber — kvoldi  the  di]'  rot,  firom  air  and  moislurs 
bein^  excluded  from  the  inner  counes — the  resistance  more  elastic,  and  pre- 
tenting,  in  every  direction,  ■□  arch  to  mutain  external  ihoeki ;  and,  it  it  adde<^ 
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that  in  cam  of  warfare,  ibe  dMtnictive  cffecU  arinng  from  tplinten  will  be 
mtircly  •voided. 

A  curioui  moda  of  defending  ihip*  against  the  efieeU  of  cannon  ball*,  «bi 
proponed  by  the  intelligent  and  philanthropic  Lewii  Gomperti,  Eaq.,  of  Keii- 
nington  Oral,  and  wai  publiihtd  in  the  acienlific  journals  a  few  yean  ago ;  a 
coildenied  account  of  which  we  inKrt,  conceiving  U  to  be  not  altogether  unde- 
aerving  of  the  attention  gf  the  icientiiic  reader.  The  chief  utility  promiied  bj 
the  inTention,  it  in  iti  application  to  merchant  veaieli,  ihipi  of  pauage,  &c., 
and  for  fortificalions ;  but  for  ihipi  of  war  (as  it  could  be  adopted  by  both  par- 
tiei),  iU  effect  would  become  neuttslixed,  though  it  leemi  that  even  in  tliii 
cate  it  would  aave  the  men  from  injury,  and  toM  alwaya  be  in  favour  of  tht 
weak  ttid  defeniive  >ide — ita  nature  being  that  of  defending  itself,  and  returning 
ihe  blows,  but  without  any  power  of  attacking,  unleu  furnished  with  guns 

The  annexed  figure  gives  a  traniverse  section  of  a  ship,  with  its  side*  con- 
■tnicted  with  oblique  end  curved  aurfacea,  so  as  to  cauae  the  balls  projected 
against  it  to  glance  off  at  an  angle,  which  angle,  supposing  the  surfaces  of  the 
bodies  in  coinsian  to  be  ehutic,  will  be  always  equal  to  that  formed  by  the  line 


in  which  (he  projectile  moves,  and  ihat.of  the  surface  ilatrikea;  that  is  (o  esj, 
•ciwrding  lo  the  well-known  law  of  the  angle  of  reflection  being  elwajr*  equal 
to  the  angle  of  incidence.  If,  therefore,  a  shot  strike*  the  upper  side  of  the 
beveled  part  a,  it  will  be  reflected  at  a  similar  angle,  and  be  thrown  over  tlte 
veiae! ;  and  if  it  strikes  tlie  lower  aide  ot  b  it  will  be  reflected  at  a  similar  angle, 
into  Uie  water,  a*  ihonn  by  the  balls  and  the  direction  of  the  arrows:  but  if  a 
bnll  strikes  against  the  inclined  plane  of  the  triangular-formed  piece  projecting 
between  a  and  b,  it  will  rebound  at  nearly  equal  angles  from  side  to  side;  then, 
taking  the  curve,  it  will  be  returned  to  the  point  from  whence  it  was  projected. 
Ab  the  force  of  the  halli  thus  returned  would  be  so  much  diminished  as  to  have 
probably  tittle  effect  upon  the  enemy,  it  might  be  advisable  (o  dispense  with  the 
curved  part,  and  make  the  whole  defence  coiiuBt  of  one  angular  projection,  pre- 
ienting  two  inclined  pianes  only.  The  grain  of  the  wood  in  these  projections 
should  be  in  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  balls,  and  not  transverse ;  and 
>  coating  of  grease  on  the  ektemal  surface  would  aaiil  in  warding  off  the  inju- 
rious efTecU  of  the  shoL 

Mr.  E.  Carey,  of  Bristol,  who  ha*  had  much  experienee  in  shipbuilding,  a 


ha*  suggested  a  variety  of  improvements,  recommends  the  folloiiitig  metliBd  of 
fastening  a  ship's  side,  with  fiis  newly-invented  iron  knees,  as  ei]iUi!>ed  by 


the  (ubjointd  figtim.  ^.  1  u  •  horlionUl  leetitin  of  a  portion  of  •  ihip'i  ud« 
and  beami ;  AA  ibovi  the  ihip'i  lide;  B  B  the  timtwn;  CC  the  tliickn«M  of 
tha  ontitde  pluikinf; ;  D  D  a  pltok,  3}  inchM  thick,  which  goM  ill  round  tha 
ibip,  innde  tba  tiroben,  againat  which  the  iron  kiMaa  are  Gzad,  and  bolted 


Ihe  beami  and  abip'a  lide,  ai  at  G  G.  Fig.  2  ii  a  Bection-of  the  fame  pari*  aa 
Fig.  1.  U  i«  the  plank  iheer;  I  ihe  watrr  way;  J  J  (he  enda  of  tba  planki; 
K  a  bolt  that  go*a  through  the  ahip'a  aide,  throuf;h  the  edge  of  the  water  way, 
and  lix  atreaka  of  the  deck  below  the  beam,  and  ia  clenched  on  an  iron  plate 
on  ibe  itiner  plank ;  L  the  arm  o(  the  knee ;  M  the  ahip'a  timber  and  lide ;  D 
IB  an  edge-view  of  Ihe  inner  plank,  aa  ahown  at  D,  Fig.  I.  Theae  iron  kne«* 
and  water  waja  are  lei  down  upon  the  beam  3  inehea,  and  aln  aix  of  the  deck 
planka,  and  bolted  lliniugh  alioj  under  the  beam  a  piank,  3]  inchei  thick,  ia 
tint  bipught  on,  inaide  the  aliip,  afainat  which  the  enda  of  the  beam  are  fixed. 
The  horiiontal  clamp,  10  inchf*  wide  and  S  inchea  thick,  ia  then  brought  on 
under  the  edge  of  the  plank,  and  boiled  through  the  nir.  On  Ihia  clamti  the 
beam  ia  dovetailed  in,  one  inch  down,  and  bolted  through  the  end  of  the  beam. 
A  diip  faatened  in  thii  way,  Mr.  Corey  aaya,  will  render  it  impowible  for  the 
aide  to  move ;  that  no  wet  can  pouibly  get  down,  and  that  tbe  ahip  will  thua 
be  kept  perfecity  dry  and  lound. 

It  liBi  been  conaidered  by  nautical  men,  that  the  repeated  aucceta  or  tha 
United  Slnlea  frigAtea  over  ihoas  of  the  Briliah,  during  tbe-rerent  war,  waa 
chiefly  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  former  ahot  away  the  Hgging  of  the 
Briti*n.  To  provide  a  better  mode  of  tectiring  the  alirouda  to  advantage,  or  aaviiif; 
the  expenae  of  rolling-tacliica,  besidea  atrengthening  the  yard  in  the  (linga  and 
quarter,  Fig.  3,  a  and  b,  on  tbe  next  pase,  repreaent  two  aquare  iron  atrapa,  fitted 
on  Ilie  mast  head,  one  above  the  olheri  they  have  three  hooka  on  each  aide  of  them 
to  receive  the  topi  of  the  ahrouda ;  those  above  are  placed  ao  at  to  alternate 
with  ihoie  below,  aa  ahawn  in  Fig.  2,  in  order  to  give  room  for  the  eyes  of  the 
ahroudi,  and  to  let  them  come  lufHciently  cloie  ;  a  and  b  ahow  the  ahrouda  fixed 
on  the  hooks  ee.  The  masis  of  abips  aubeequenlly  occupied  the  attention  of 
Lieut.Oreeii,  who  devised  a  plan  for  effecting  tlie  above  object,  which  waa  deemed 


worthy  of  an  honorary  medal  (Vom  the  Society  of  Arti.  Tlie  meats  of  ihip^  it 
ihonlo  be  obterved,  are  secured  in  two  direciiona;  longitudinally,  by  meani  of 
long  TOpea  called  aiaya ;  and  in  a  (raniverae  direction,  by  means  of  other  ropei 
calied  ibronda,   each  of  which   haa   a   loop   in   tbe   middle,  which  ia  passed 
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over  the  bead  of  the  mast.  Each  pair  of  sbroudi  may  therefore  be  con- 
lidered  at  forming  the  tides  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  of  which  the  apex  is  the 
mast  head;  and  being  in  pairs,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  if  one  is  shot  away, 
the  opposite  shroud  becomes  nearly  useless.  Lieut  Green  therefore  proposed 
that  tne  shrouds  should  be  single,  and  that  each  should  be  terminated  at  top  in 
a  strong  iron  hook,  to  take  hold  in  an  eye  fixed  in  a  strap  or  nlate  at  the  maat 
head. 

Another  improvement  propose  by  the  same  officer  is  in  the  method  of 
slinging  the  top-sail-yards,  by  fixing  to  the  yard,  where  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  mast,  a  kind  of  ciasp  or  crutch,  similar  to  that  at  pjresent  applied  to  the  main- 
boom ;  which,  by  half  embracing  the  roast,  serves  to  steady  the  yard,  and  to 
prevent  those  violent  ierks,  by  which  in  blowing  weather  men  arenot  unfrequently 
thrown  from  the  yaros  into  the  sea ;  it  has  the  mrther  top-sail-yard,  having  chocks 
dd  to  embrace  the  top-mast  half  round,  and  thereby  prevent  the  yard  swinging 


^ 


endways.  Fig.  3  shows  a  bhrd's  eye  view  of  part  of  the  yard  e  e,  and  of  chocks 
d  d  embracing  the  mast  Ar.  h  t  e,  the  braces  of  the  top-sail-yard ;  tbev  are 
fixed  at/,  pass  through  the  blocks  at  ^  ^  at  the  yard-arms,  then  through  the 
blocks  h  h,  and  are  secured  at  i. 

Under  the  head  Does  has  been  described  the  usual  mechanical  arranffemenle 
and  process  for  building  and  repairine  shifjs.  In  this  place  we  shall  add  a  very 
ingenious  and  improve  method  of  bringing  up  ships  upon  the  ways  for  the 
operations  of  the  ihip  builder.    A  Committee  of  Infentions  appointed  in  the 
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year  1627,  by  the  FrankRn  Institute  of  Philadelphia,  to  whom  the  aulject  waa 

referred,  drew  up  the  foUowinff   report  thereon,  whieh  seems  to  have  been 

dictated  by  souna  judgment  and  impartiality.  *'  The  Committe  of  Inventions,  to 

"whom'have   been   submitted  a  model,   drawings,   and  descriptions  of    the 

'<  Radiating  Railways  for  the  repairing  of  Vessels,'  invented  by  fidward  Clark, 

'^f  New  \^rk,  cyril  engineer,  report,  that  they  have  carefaliy  examined  the 

proposed  improvlment,  and  consider  the  plan  as  offering  great  facilities,  when 

It  is  desirable  to  have  several  vessels  under  impair  upoa  the  ways  at  die  same 

time.     Morton's  patent  slip,  which  it  in  use  in  Scotland,  is  of  sufficient  length 

-to  ecAitain   two  or  three  ^ssels ;  but  it  is  evident  that  whichever  was  the  last 

'hauled  up,  must  be  the  first  launched;  and  they  must,  therefore,  be  frequently 

repaired  in  haste,  without  being  allowed  that  time  to  dry,  which  is,  in  many 

XBases,  a  point  of  great  importance.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  is  the  end  nroposed 

In  die  plan  under  consideration.     Itdoes  not  appear,  firom  any  thing  wnich  Jias 

been  presented  to  the  Committee,  that  Mr.  Clark  proposes  any  thing  novel  in 

the  construction  of  the  lower  part  of  the  railway,  or  of  the  carriage  upon  which 

the  vessel  is  to  be  drawn  up;  its  distinguishing  feature  bein^  the  means 

Srovided  for  removing  vessels  out  of  the  direct  line  of  the  main  railway,  and  of 
epositing  them  upon  sub-ways,  for  the  purpose  of  being  repaired.    To  ac- 
eomplish  this  purpose  the  upper  part  of  the  railway,  for  a  length  sufficient  to 
receive  a  vessel,  is  detached  from  the  lower  part,  and  is   made  capable  of 
itvolving  upon  a  firm  horizontal  platform,  a  perpendicular  shaft  from  which 
passes  through  the  upper  end  of  the  detached  part  of  the  railway.    This  plat- 
form is  the  segment  of  a  circle,  but  it  may,  if  necessary,  present  a  complete 
ciscle.  At  the  periphery  of  this  segment,  the 'fixed  part  of  the  railway  terminate^ 
and  the  detached  revolving  commences ;  this  is  supported  upon  the  platform  by 
a  sufficient  number  of  strong;  iron  rollers,  placed  transversejhr  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  framework  of  which  it  is  formed.    The  upright  shaf^  around  which  tha 
detached  railway  is  capable  of  revolving,  is  also  the  shaft  of  the  windlass,  by 
which  tlie  vessels  are  to  be  drawn  up ;  this  detached  way  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  a  radius  to  the  circle,  of  which  the  platform  is  a  segment    When  a 
ship  is  drawn  up  and  has  arrived  upon  the  movable  part  of  the  railway,  a  power 
may  be  applied  to  carry  this  with  ire  load  to  the  requisite  distance  round  tha 
circular  platform,  until  it  arrives  at  a  sub-way,  several  of  which  are  erected 
round  the  platform,  forming  produced  radii  to  the  circle.    These  are  precisely 
similar  to  the  main  railway,  with  the  exception  of  their  not  being  continued  to 
the  water,  but  only  of  such  a  length  as  to  admit  of  the  carriage  with  its  load 
being  lowered,  and  deposited  upon  them  until  the  intended  repairs  are  made. 
In  tno  drawing  which  accompanies  this  report  tliere  are  represented  six  snb-ways, 
and  of  course  upon  such  a  structure  seven  vessels  misht  be  placed  at  a  time. 
The  maiA  expense  attending  the  erection  of  marine  railwavs,  is  in  oonatructing 
that  part  which  is  under  watei;  where  nearly  the  whole  of  the  labour  must  be 
performed  in  the  diving  bell.  In  the  mode  propo&ed  by  Mr.  Clark,  one  marine 
railway  would  be  sufficient  in  those  parts  where  many  vessels  may  be  required 
to  be  hauled  up ;  a  considerable  number  of  sub-ways,  with  their  appurtenances, 
might  undoubtedly  be  provided  at  an  expense  far  below  that  which  would  attend 
the  orisiual  structure.     After  maturely  considering  the  subject,  the  Committee 
are  fully  convinced  of  the  practicability  of  the  plan,  aud  also  of  its  economy,  in 
those  situations  where  more  than  a  single  railway  would  be  desorable.     When 
once  constructed,  ii  possesses  the  advantaffe  of  being  capable  of  extension  in 
the   number  of  its  sub-ways,  whenever  it  may  be  required.*'    Annexed  are 
engravings  from  the  drawings  referred  to.     Fig.  1  is  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the 
'platform  and  railways.     A,  revolving  section  of  rtie  Yftilway,  which  may  at 
pleasure  be  made  to  coincide  and  connect  with  the  radiating  or  sub-ways  B  B  B^ 
•or  with  the  main  railway  C,  extending  into  the  water.     D  is  the  shaft  or  pivoit 
upon  which  the  section  A  revolves.     Ftg.  2  represents  the  revolving  section, 
'With  its  centre,  as  in  Fig.  1,  together  with  the  circular  iron  railways,  upon 
which  the  cast-iron  rollers  are  to  run.   Fig,  3  is  an  elevation  or  side  view  of  the 
'revolving  and  permanent  railways  supporting  a  ship's  carriage ;  A  bemg  the 
wsvetving  section ;  B  or  C,  section  of  Uie  mahi,  or  the  Bul)-raalway ;  D  abaft  fiir 


•omminieatinK  to  'be  vittdlaH  the  pawn  whicli  b  gencratrf  at  the  lever)  (f- 
thii  ihafl  i«  aiao  tlie  piiol  around  which  the  ifction  A  ig  made  to  rerolre' 
r  a  t  t,  &c,  are  iron  rollen  connected  to  and  mpporting  the  revolving  tection 
in  the  circolar  railway*  ;  O,  ship'*  carriage  reeting  on  the  inclined  raiiwDvl ;  H, 
windlsM  or  othermactiinoy  for  elevating  Teneli;  i,  chain  hy  which  the  carriage 
w  drawn  np;  t,  patli  to  pre*eot  the  carriage  from  running  back  ;  I,  fricilon- 
nJlert,  fljing  between  the  morable  wid  fijted  wayi.     F^g,  |,  ground  tIbw  of  ■ 


■Up'a  Mfriage.  ^g.  5  trannerw  Hew  on  a  larger  tcala  of  ft  ihip'i  nrrtage  on 
tkt  nilwajrt ;  ■  a  cuneiform  blockii,  morable  on  rollen,  in  apprDpriata  grooTM^ 
M  Br«T«nt  lateral  motion ;  b  i,  bilge  blocki  moving  on  pivot*,  and  retting  eo 
nden  adapted  to  s  a ;  e  r,  ropei  hy  which  tlie  euneifoTm  at  wedge  blocki  ar* 
dnwn  up,  and  iha  bilge  blocks  forced  againit,  and  adapted  to,  tlie  bottomt  of' 
veiMh. — FrtmUin  JoitmaL     For  a  variety  of  infwmation  of  the  conatituent  ■ 

Ertiof  ibipa,  with  their  recent  ameliorationi,  tee  the  leparate  head*,  aiMAiriv 
IDMlBi,    CAFaTAK,  WlRDLAM,    &.OCKI,  AaCllOa*,  PlDI,    BoAT*,  8tC.  &C. 

SHINGLES,  in  BuiUing,  amatl  baud*,  nearly  reiemhling,  in  diape  and 
Aw,  th«  itaTM  of  a  common  pail,  but  tapering  regnlarly  thinner  and  thinner 
from  the  broad  to  the  narrow  end.  They  were  formerly  used  initead  of  die*, 
far  the  MVering  of  raoft,  and  ar«  w«ll  adapted  to  thoaa  that  are  of  a  high 
yilob,  bnt  oM  fo  well  U*  ih*  modern  low  roefe.     The  ateeplei  of  muijr  of  cair. 


MO  SHROUDa 

countrv  churches  are  covered  with  shinglei.  The  method  of  covering  a  buildi4g 
with  thingleB  is  extremely  simple ;  at  equal  distances  from  the  thin  end  there 
are  inserted  two  stout  wooden  pegs,  projecting  on  the  inner  side  about  two 
inches :  by  these  pees  the  shingles  hiang  on  pantile  laths  nailed  horixontall/ 
across  the  rafters,  and  at  such  distances,  as  to  allow  each  row  of  shingles  to  lap 
over  the  next  lower  row  by  about  half  the  length  of  a  shingle.  Sometime^ 
however,  the  roof  is  previously  covered  with  boards,  on  which  the  shingles  are 
naQed ;  but  this  method  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  far  too  expensive  for 
common  practice,  especially  in  a  oountry  like  oursi  where  oak  is  by  no  means 
plentiful,  and  what  we  have  is  wanted  for  purposes  of  greater  national  import- 
ance. 

SMOAD.  A  term  given  by  miners  to  stones  containing  ore  mixed  with  rub- 
bish in  a  loose  soil,  and  sometimes  near  the  surface.  When  deep,  the  miners 
consider  it  as  indicating  that  some  vein  is  at  no  great  distance. 

SHOAR.  A  prop  or  stanchion  fixed  for  support  agaUst  a  wall,  or  other 
good  abutment ;  or  under  a  ship's  sides  or  bottoms,  to  support  her  when  laid 
agroimd,  or  on  the  stocks,  &c. 

SHORE.    An  artificial  drain.    See  Sbwer. 

SHOT.  A  missive  weapon  discharged  by  the  force  of  Ignited  powder  from 
a  fire-arm  in  warfare :  of  thase  there  are  various  kinds,  as  round  shot,  or  bul- 
lets, a  ball  or  sphere  of  iron  whose  weight  is  in  proportion  to  the  bore  of  the 
cannon.  Double-headed,  or  bar-shot,  are  formed  of  a  bar  of  iron  with  a  ball 
at  each  end,  which  fits  the  muiile  of  the  cannon.  The  middle  is  sometimee 
filled  with  composition,  imd  the  whole  covered  with  linen  dipped  in  brimstone ; 
so  that  the  cannon,  in  firine,  it  is  said,  thus  inflames  the  combustibles  or  com* 
position,  which  sets  fire  to  the  sails  of  the  eiiemy.  One  of  the  heads  of  this  ball 
nas  a  hole  to  receive  a  fusee,  which,  communicating  with  the  charge  of  the 
cannon,  sets  fire  to  the  bullet 

Chain  shot  consist  of  two  balls  chained  togetlier,  beiiur  principally  designed 
to  annoy  the  enemy  by  cutting  her  sails,  rigging,  &c.  Orape  snbt  is  a  combi- 
nation of  balls  stronffly  corded  in  canvass  upon  an  iron  bottom,  so  as  to  form  a 
cylindriofl  figure,  whose  diameter  is  equal  to  that  of  a  ball  which  is  adapted 
to  the  cannon.  Case  shot,  or  cannister  shot,  are  composed  of  a  great  number 
of  small  bullets,  put  into  a  cylindrical  tin  box.  They  are  principally  used  when 
very  near,  to  clear  the  decks  of  the  enemy.  Besides  these,  there  are  others  of 
a  more  pernicious  kind,  such  as  langrage  shot,  star  shot,  firo  arrows,  &e.» 
eniployed  also  when  not  at  a  great  distance  from  the  enemy. 

Cannon  shot  that  are  cast  in  moulds,  usually  possess,  in  a  greater  or  leas 
degree,  the  three  following  defects : — first,  being  imperfect  in  Uieir  spherical 
figures,  which  is  owing  to  the  expansion  and  alteration  of  form  made  in  the 
moulds,  from  frequently  heating  them  ;  second,  containing  air  cavities^  owing 
to  the  air  being  caught  in  the  moulds  when  the  fluid  metal  runs  in  too  quickljr 
for  it  to  ocape ;  third,  their  having  usually  an  indentation  where  the  metal  la 
poured  in.  To  obviate  these  defects,  Mr.  Boothby,  of  Chesterfield  Iron  Worka^. 
manufactures  his  cannon  balls  in  the  following  manner,  for  which  he  has  taken 
out  a  patent.  A  solid  ball  of  hard  wood  or  metal  is  turned  to  a  true  sphere 
(according  to  the  size  or  weight  of  shot  required),  and  then  cut  in  hnlvea. 
These  halves  are  moulded  in  sand  boxes,  in  the  usual  manner  of  other  castings 
Caking  care  that  the  sand  be  well  rammed ;  then  taken  out,  and  the  holloir 
moulds  thinly  coated  with  powdered  charcoal  mixed  with  water.  The  boxea 
containing  the  moulds  are  next  dried  in  the  stove,  preparatory  to  receiving  tha 
fluid  metal.  The  shot  thus  cast  are  said  to  be  perfectly  sound  and  spherical, 
owing  to  the  air  escaping  through  the  sand,  and  tne  mould  being  unaltered  in 
its  figure  by  heating.  •• 

SHOVEL.  A  scooping-up  instrument,  for  teking  up  and  removing  a  quantity 
of  loose  substances  together,  such  as  coals,  corn,  sand,  cinders,  money,  ftc; 
tbeir  construction  ia  necessarily  very  varied,  to  adapt  them  to  their  particular 
objects. 

SHROUDS.  A  range  of  large  ropea,  extended  flrom  the  mast  heads  to  Htm 
right  and  left  sidea  of  a  ship,  to  support  the  masl^  and  enable  them  to  eaaf 


SIEVE. 


Ml 


•aiL  Hh  tkroudi,  u  well  m  the  uili,  Ac.,  are  dinominatBd  Trom  the  nuwUto 
vhUdi  they  belone;  thtu  there  are  Ihe  main,  fore,  and  miuen  ihrouds;  the 
main  top-matt,  tote  too-mail,  and  mizien  top-ma*t  ihroudi;  and  the  mnin 
top'«>ilant,  foretop-galUat,  and  mitten  top-gallani  ihroudi.     See  Snir. 

SHUTTLE.  The  inatniment  employed  in  weaving,  by  which  the  crouing 
oTtbe  threadi  ie  insinlj  effected.     See  Wbaviho. 

SICKLE.  An  iaitnunent  of  almoat  unirerul  lue  in  agricnllure,  for  cutting 
down  ooni.  It  li  limply  a  curv^  blade  or  hook  of  iteel,  witli  the  edge,  in  the 
hiterioT  of  the  curve,  ■eirated,  to  a*  to  make  a  cut  like  a  law.  The  tubjoined 
•ngTBving,  which  repretentt  the  native  initrument  uw^  hy  thefiingileie,  abowi 


Aatlbe  ticklM  employed  by  the  aemi-barbaToui  nationi  of  the  Eait  differ  in 
BO  fwrjitial  reject  Itota  thoie  uied  in  Ihia  country  (though  they  are  generally 
Bine  ciuved);  and  likewite,  that  our  manufacturen  mi^ht  And  a  market  in 
CnrloB  and  neighbouring  India  for  their  tuperior  production!  ofthli  kind. 

SIEVE.  An  initivment  for  leparsting  the  tmaller  [larticlet  of  aubttancM 
from  the  groner;  they  are  made  of  variout  fonni  and  tiaet,  to  niit  the  article 
to  b«  lifted.  In  it!  rooit  usual  form  it  coniitta  of  a  hoop,  from  2  lo  6  inche*  hi 
depth,  fanning  a  flat  cylinder,  and  having  ita  bottom  eonitituted  of  eoarie  or' 
line  hair,  canvata,  muilin,  lawn,  net-work,  or  wire,  ilret«hed  tightly  over, 
■ecording  to  the  uie  intended. 

Ti.—.  ..  .  l;_j 


i  amoqnt  drugKitla,  dryialtere,  and 
to  itt  form,  ana  it  uted  for  tiftinr 


Uied  for  lifting 


There  it  a  kind  ofiieve  ii 
confection  en,  termed  a  drum-iieve,  owing 

very  fine  powden.     It  coudite  of 'three  pa  ,   ...  _ 

■ectioni  oi  which  are  covered  with  parchment  or  leather,  and  fit  over  and  tinder 
a  iieve  of  the  uiual  form,  which  i«  placed  between  them.     Being  thna  elated 
in,  the  operator  it  not  annoyed  by  the  cloadi  of  powder 
which  would  otherwiie  be  produced  by  the  agitation,  and  f!g,  I, 

the  material   under  operation   ii  thui  isved   from   waite. 


ago,  deviled  another  form  to  the  anpamtui,  which  ii  much 
leu  expentive  in  conilruction,  and  far  more  durable  and 
effective.  Annexed  it  a  deicHption.  Fig.  1  repretenti  a 
hollow  cylinder,  the  exterior  of  which  ii  formed  of  fine 
minlin  or  lawn ;  two  wooden  iheavei  or  dim  D  D,  grooved 
■t  their  edgei,  and  about  tix  or  leven  inchet  in  diameter, 
ve  fitted  to  a  central  ^indle,  the  eztremitiet  of  which  turn 
in  beatingt  made  on  the  oppoeite  eiaet  of  a  (tout  boi, 
whieh  ii  abown  opened  in  Ifg.  2  (on  tbfcMlowing  page); 
Ihe  lid  being  the  tame  dimeniioni  exactly  Bshe  other  part, 
(0  that  they  may  both  lie  flat  and  equally  tupported  when 
open ;  one  extremity  of  the  azii  it  provided  with  a  crota 
hatidle  £,  br  which  the  cylinder  it  agitated  by  a  backward 
■nd  rorwotd  Mno-roletive  motion;  the  croat  alio  terving 
Bi  a  foot  or  itand  for  the  cylinder,  at  ihown  in  Fig.  1. 
To  form  the  cylindrical  cage,  two  or  three  ttout  ring*  of 
wire  C  C  are  made  of  tfae  tame  liie  ai  the  ditca,  to  which 
Aey  are  connected  by  annealed  wire,  running  loneitndinally 
fton  end  to  end  of  the  cylinder,  where  the  anncucd  wire  it 


tUTDed  TDiind  ihe  heads  of  terewi,  and  tliui  rctiiitMJ  bom  tai  to  tui  tltn^ 
nfilely,  until  tlie  eiiee  or  akrUton  it  complelcl^  fonnad,  which  U  nov  ready  lo 
reccira  ihc  required  corprinj^  of  tnnn  fw  inuilin.  lliii  b  of  ooann  jirapared  aa 
a  hag,  vilh  ■  cloie  longitii<*insl  warn,  but  npen  at  each  «i^  and  of  d: 


rxicllj  eormpundins  with  thoM  of  the  cylinder,  ki  thM  the  covotinf  »»v  be 
eirelclied  oul  smoolhlv,  in  drawliiK  it  «»er  the  cylinder.  The  naxt  point  »  lo  ■ 
fiulcD  it  down,  whicii'it  done  lif  drawing  corda  with  *lif  knot*  over  tJta  ends 


in  nioh  tnaunei  that  tha  cotdi  titter  the  eroovei  of  the  dian ;  thai,  bjr  tjipg 
doirn  the  two  oultide  cord*  flnt,  and  tlia  inner  onea  afterwardt,  it  t«  vay  «Mii}r 
made  "ai  tight  bi  a  drum."  Thepulreriaed  innitcr  to  be  eifled  ia  then  putiDta 
(Ue  cylinder  by  mealti  of  a  fqy nel  E,  which  ia  afterward*  rcmortd,  and  Uw  bole 
■topped  by  a  bung  G.  The  cylinder  it  ne«t  ^Uccd  in  the  bu,  aa  aecn  in. 
fig,  3,  and  the  lid  being  abut  down,  the  handle  ii  worked  by  the  •emi-ratatiTe 
motinn  before  nolired,  which  lUruwi  continaally  the  whale  conlenta  of  tb* 
a)'lioder  over  ita  entire  oircumference,  and  leparate*  the  fine  powder  from  th» 
groiaer  particlei  with  a  rapidity  which  will  aurpriis  the  Dpentor,  Iha  affect  being 
10  much  more  conaiderable  than  by  the  usual  apparatua.  Whan  one  batch  m- 
the  cylinder  ia  aifted,  the  grow  matter  ii  empljed  out  by  withdrawing  tb*  bui^ 
and  giving  the  cylinder  a  ihake,  wiih  the  handle  upwwdi ;  Ibe  cylinder  being 
chnrged  again,  the  lifting  ii  renewed  in  like  manner,  and  continued  at  long  «a 
desired.  This  macliine,  ai  well  aa  the  mode  of  operating  by  it,  will  be  found 
liiehly  convenient  and  useful. 

SILEX,  ailica,  ailicium,  or  dlicioua  earth,  ii  one  of  the  mott  abundant  nib- 


e,  constituting  the  entire  maaa  of  many  mmmtaina,  and  probably 
}f  B  lave  portion  of  the  globe  itself.  It  ii  the  cliief  component  of  auid,  taiiit- 
ilone,  flint,  granite,  quarti,  porphyry,  rock-cryatal,  agate,  and  many  [secioM 


.  it  ia  the  chief  substance  of  which  glaaa  i>  made ;  aJJM  an  ingredient,  in  a 
pulverised  state,  in  the  manufacture  of  "stoneware,"  nnd  it  ia  eaaential  in  tba 
prej>atation  of  tenacious  mortar.  JJex,  when  pure,  it  a  fine  powder,  hard^ 
inaipid,  and  inodoroua;  rough  to  tUKucb,  acratchea  and  wean  aw^glaaa.  It 
doe*  not  form  an  adhesive  maaa  witli  water,  hit  falla  to  the  bottem,  leaiiog  the 
water  clear:  biiwever,  if  the  aiteK  be  very  minutely  powdered,  a  imaUportiaael 
it  will  be  dissolved  by  tlie  water.  Silei  may  be  obtained  in  a  pure  atate  bf 
Igniting  powdered  guar ti  with  three  partaol'purepota^inaailT«r<maible,aBd 
adding  the  aolutian  a  quantity  of  acid  sufBcicnt  to  aatnrate  tbe  alkali ;  then  bf 
evaporating  to  dryness,  there  will  remain  a  gritty  powder,  which,  ^rbta  waahcd 
with  water,  will  be  pure  ailex. 

SILK.     A  rary  loft,  fine,  bright  thread,  tlie  prodtvition  of  di&ncit  q>eeiM 
of  catarpiUara ;  but  the  bombyx  moii,  or  ailk-worm,  ia  ehiedy  oidlivated  tar  ibb 
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puipoM ;  it  if  ft  natlre  of  China,  and  the  culture  of  sillci  in  ancient  timeiy  wat 
entirely  confined  to  that  countiy,  %vhere,  we  are  told,  that  the  empresses,  sur- 
louoded  by  their  women,  employed  their  leisure  hours  in  the  rearing  of  silk,  and 
In  the  weavinff  of  silk  tissues  and  veib.  From  China  this  valuable  commodity  waa 
first  conveyed  into  Persia;  after  the  conquest  of  that  empire  by  Alexander  tho 
Great  it  was  brought  into  Greece ;  from  thence  it  was  carried  to  Rome,  where, 
as  we  are  iufurmed  by  several  historians,  it  was  deemed  of  such  value,  as  to  be 
commonly  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold.  For  sevoral  centuries,  the  Penians  sup- 
plied the  Roman  empire  with  the  silk  which  was  brought  over-land  from  China, 
hy  laeans  of  caravans  traversing  the  vast  continent  of  Asia  in  243  days.  No^ 
withstanding  an  immense  trade  in  silk,  which  was  for  a  series  of  ages  carried 
on  between  the  Roman  and  Persian  empires,  the  knowledge  of  the  silk-sninR, 
or  the  manner  in  which  silk  was  produced,  remained  an  important  secret  with 
the  eastern  nations,  and  was  entirely  unknown  in  Europe  until  the  reign  of 
Justinian.  At  this  time,  two  Persian  monks,  who  were  employed  as  misdonariea 
in  some  of  the  Christian  churches  in  India,  penetrated  into  the  country  of  the 
Seres,  or  Ouna,  where  they  observed  the  labours  of  the  silk-worm,  and  became 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  working  its  productions  into  a  variety  of  elegant 
fabrics.  Having  returned  to  Constantinople,  they  eaplaiiied  to  die  emperor  the 
important  discoveries  they  had  made.  Encouraged  by  his  liberal  promisee,  ther 
undertook  to  procure  a  siuicient  number  of  these  wonderful  insects,  to  establish 
.the  manufacture  in  his  capital ;  which  they  accomplished  by  conveying  a  qnaa* 
tity  of  the  eggs  in  the  hoUow  of  a  cane.  Vast  numbers  of  silk^worms  were  soon 
after  reared  in  difierent  parts  of  Greece,  and  the  raw  silk  obtained  was  wrought 
jnto  manufactures  at  Athens,  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  other  places;  and  the  breed* 
ing  of  die  silk-worms  was  rapidly  extended  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  with  equal 
^success.  Extensive  manufactures  were  establbhed  in  many  of  the  towns  of 
4hese  kingdoms,  with  the  silk  of  their  own  production ;  and  tlie  demand  for  the 
eastern  ^k  diminishing  in  consequence,  produced  a  great  change  in  the  com* 
mereial  intercourse  between  India  and  Europe. 

The  natural  history  of  the  silk-worm  forms  a  subject  highly  interesting  and 
curious ;  but  the  extraordinary  changes  which  the  animal  imdersoes,  as  well  at 
its  manner  of  spinning  its  ball  or  cocoon,  having  probably  fdlen  under  the 
actual  observation  of  ikiost  of  our  readers,  we  sliall  pass  over  tliis  part  of  out 
•ubject,  and  proceed  to  the  business  of  winding,  throwing,  and  weaving. 
:  In  those  countries  where  silk  forms  an  important  article  of  commerce,  the 
cuUivators,  or  those  who  rear  the  insects,  do  not  wind  off  the  ailk  themselves, 
but  sell  them  to  others,  who  make  the  operation  of  reelins  a  distinct  business. 
The  single  filament,  or  thread  of  silk,  as  produced  by  the  worm,  is  of  such 
extreme  tenuity  as  to  be  totally  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  the  manufacturer. 
Therefore,  in  winding  it  off,  several  of  the  cocoons  are  immersed  in  warm  watert 
40  aotten  the  gum  with  which  the  silk  is  naturally  connected ;  their  several  ends 
are  then  joinra  and  reeled  off  together ;  and,  by  the  adhesiveness  of  the  gum, 
are  thus  formed  into  one  smooth  even  thread,  when  the  thread  of  any  cocoon 
Ireaks,  or  comes  to  an  end,  iu  place  is  supplied  by  a  new  one,  which  is  simply 
laid  en  tlie  main  thread,  to  which  it  adheres  by  its  gum ;  and,  owing  to  its 
extreme  fineness,  it  does  not  occasion  the  least  perceptible  unevenness  in  the 
place  where  it  is  united.  In  this  manner  of  joining  the  separate  filaments,  a 
thread  may  be  made  of  any  length. 

The  apparatus  for  reeling  consists  merely  of  an  open  kettle  of  wateri  under 
which  is  a  fire  to  keep  it  warm  ;  and  the  rerl  is  of  the  common  construction. 
However  simple  the  operation,  great  care  and  attention  are  necessary  in  reeling, 
to  preserve  the  thread  of  an  equal  thickness,  and  of  a  round  form,  and  that 
the  several  rounds  upon  the  reel  should  not  get  glued  together.  When  the 
skein  is  quite  dry,  it  is  taken  off  the  reel,  ond  being;  made  up  into  hanks,  it 
forms  the  article  called,  in  commerce,  raw  silk,  of  u^ich  such  vast  quantities 
are  annually  imported  into  this  country  from  Bengal,  China,  Italy,  and 
Turkey. 

:   In  preparing  raw  silk  for  dying,  the  thread  u  slightly  twisted,  in  order  to 
enable  it  to  bear  the  action  of  the  hot  liquor  without  toe  fibres  separating  or 
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furring  up.  Tbe  silk  yarn  employed  by  the  wearers  for  the  woof  or  weft  of  the 
stutfi  which  they  fabricate,  is  composed  of  two  or  more  threads  of  the  raw  tflk 
slightly  twisted  by  the  aid  of  machinery ;  and  the  thread  employed  by  the 
stocking  weaver  is  of  the  same  kind,  but  composed  of  a  number  of  threads 
corresponding  with  the  strength  or  quality  of  the  work  he  is  executins;. 

The  Brst  operation  it  undergoes  is  winding ;  that  is,  drawing  it  off  from  tbe 
skeins  in  which  it  is  imported,  and  whiding  it  upon  wooden  bobbins,  from 
whence  it  is  taken  off  for  subsequent  operations.  In  the  ordinary  method  of 
winding  off  silk,  the  reel  or  swift,  upon  which  the  skein  is  placed,  is  made  to 
revolve  by  the  pulling  of  the  thread,  as  it  is  drawn  off  and  wound  upon  the 
bobbin.  The  great  delicacy  of  the  filaments  of  silk  often,  however,  render  this 
operation  difficult,  owing  to  the  breaking  of  the  threads ;  in  the  winding  of 
Turkish  silk,  in  psartieular,  the  process  is,  from  the  circumstance  just  mentioned, 
extremely  tedious,  as  the  thread  breaks  at  almost  every  turn  of  the  reel  |  this  b 
owing  to  the  great  size  of  the  Turkish  skeins,  which  frequently  exceed  twenty- 
four  feet  in  circumference ;  thus  requiring  a  reel  of  equal  dimensions,  that  has 
to  be  turned  round  by  a  single  thread;  and  this  thread,  being  of  an  uneven 
thickness,  frequently  gets  entaneled  in  the  skein,  and  unavoidably  breaks.  To 
obviate  so  great  an  hiconvenience  and  detriment  to  the  material  (by  an 
infinity  of  knots  in  the  thread,)  the  attention  of  Mr.  U.  R.  Fanshaw  was 
directed,  and  by  means  the  most  simple  and  ingenious,  he  accomplished  his 
object  in  the  most  happy  and  perfect  manner ;  this  invention,  for  which  he  took 
out  a  patent  in  1827,  we  shall  here  describe. 

Instead  of  the  reel  being  turned  roun4  by  the  filament,  it  remains  stationary, 
but  is  suspended  loosely  upon  its  axis ;  a  light  arm  or  flyer  is  then  made  to 
revolve  around  the  external  circumference  of  the  reel,  which  lifts  out  the  thread 
from  the  skein  more  smoothly  and  delicately  than  it  could  be  performed  by  the 
finder,  conducts  it  to  the  centre  of  motion,  and  from  thence  to  the  bobbin  on 
wluch  it  is  wound.  By  this  contrivance  die  thread  requires  but  little  more 
strength  than  is  sufficient  to  sustain  itself,  instead  of  having  to  drag  round  * 
great  machine ;  and  it  follows  that  a  much  finer  thread  may  be  wound  off  by 
luch  apparatus  than  by  those  of  the  common,  construction.  Our  limits  do  not 
at  present  permit  us  to  give  all  the  details  of  this  machinery ;  we  shall  therefore 
eoafine  ourselves  chiefly  to  explaining  the  principal  or  most  important  parts,  aa 
represented  bv  the  annexed  diagnun.  Fig.  1  gives  a  side  elevation,  and  Fig.  2 
a  front  elevation  of  a  portion  of  /kr.  1 ;  the  same  letters  in  each  referring  to 
similar  parts,  a  6  is  a  frame,  contaming  a  swift,  &c.  of  which  there  may  be 
conceived  to  be  a  hundred  or  more  in  a  row,  one  behind  the  other,  as  viewed  la 
Ftg,  1,  all  turned  by  the  same  shaft;  the  diameter  of  the  swift  may  be 
considered  as  eight  feet  for  Turkey  silk,  but  the  arms  c  c  are  made  to  elongato 
or  shorten  by  the  slides  shown  in  the  middle,  so  that  the  swift  mavbe  expanded 
or  contracted  at  pleasure  to  suit  the  size  of  the  skein ;  each  of  these  radiating 
arms  is  fixed  into  a  central  block  or  nave  d;  through  this  nave  a  spindle  passes^ 
on  wlilch  the  swift  looselv  rests,  as  best  seen  in  f^,  2 ;  e  is  a  pulley,  whicli 
revolves  on  the  same  spin^e,  and  receives  its  motion  by  an  endless  band  from 
another  pulley  at  o.  To  the  pulley  e  is  affixed  the  revolving  arm  /,  which  is 
fumishea  at  its  extremity  with  a  bent  wire,  coiled  up  into  two  spiral  eyea  * 
through  that  at  ^  the  filament  of  silk  i  t  passes  as  it  is  lifted  by  it  out  of  tba 
skein  h ;  from  g  it  passes  through  the  eye  t ;  from  hence  it  is  mrawn  througb 
another  e^e  i,  to  the  central  eye  it,  {Fig,  2,)  and  through  the  last-mentioned  on 
to  a  bobbin  fixed  on  the  same  shaft  as  the  pulley  o.  Tne  situation  of  the  eye  k 
opposite  the  centre  of  the  axis  of  the  swift,  it  will  be  observed,  \m  indispensable 
to  the  winding  off  the  thread ;  it  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  movable  rod  wind) 
has  a  joint  at  (  that  permits  it  at  pleasure  to  be  drawn  forwazd  bejrond  tbe 
range  of  the  swift,  for  the  girl  in  attendance  to  repair  the  thread  Aould  it  be 
broken.  Tbe  latter  circumstance,  however,  rarely  occurs,  by  these  improved 
arrangements,  abd  the  trembling  motion  of  the  bent  wire  at  the  extremity  of 
tlie  revolving  flyer  gready  assists  in  relieving  the  silk  from  entanglement 

The  revolving  flyer  is  the  principal  feature  in  Mr.  Fanshaw's  maclnne,  and 
M  ui  \tself  a  very  beautiful  and  no  less  useful  invention  ;  there  are  many  subor* 


dinito  contrimicn  of  great  ingemiity,  which  we  have  left  trnt  of  the  d 
to  prevent  contiMioii. 


After  lilk  hu  been  reeled  end  teounj,  llie  next  onerationi  are  ^mang  and 
Ihroaing,  which  may  be  performed  ■eparalely,  or  at  the  aame  tiine.  The  art  of 
throwing  lilk  waa  lint  introduced  into  ihii  country  in  1719,  by  Mr,  John 
IiOmbe,  who,  with  coniiderable  ingenuity,  and  at  tlie  riglc  of  hi*  life,  aucceeded 
In  taking  a  plan  of  a  throwing  machine  in  Sardinia,  and,  on  hli  return, 
eatabliihed  a  mill  at  Derby  for  conducting  tliat  operation,  which  had,  prior  to 
the  above  date,  been  kept  a  prafound  lecret  by  the  breign  manufact'trcn.  From 
the  great  expente  incurred  in  eitabliihing  the  milli  at  Derby,  application  wai 
made  to  Parliament  to  extend  tlie  term  of  the  patent  granted  to  Mr.  I^mbe, 
but  tlieLegiilalurewiiely  granted  him  the  sum  of  14,000/.,  in  lieu  of  (he  eiten- 
lion  of  the  patent  riglit,  and  upon  condition  that  lie  depoiiled  in  the  Tower  of 
I>ondon  a  complete  working  model  of  the  machine,  where  it  now  remaini. 
Since  that  period  many  ioiprovements  have  hern  succeuively  made,  but  amongit 
the  complete  and  efficient,  we  are  informed,  are  those  introduced  by  Mr.  Fall- 
■baw,  and  patented  by  him  a  ihort  time  prior  to  the  ninding  machinery  already 
deicribed.  To  avoid  that  confuiion  wliicb  would  be  created  by  the  repreienta- 
tion  of  the  vaat  multiplication  of  puUeyi,  wlieeli,  bobbini,  flyen,  &c.,  nliitll  u 
throwing-mill  embraces,  we  (ball  conniie  our  deicViption  1o  the  acting  parlK  uf 
a  lingte  operation,  leaving  tlie  reader  to  imagine  an  extenaive  teriei  of  them. 
The  engravingi  on  the  following  paxe  are  explanatory  of  theae  imnroveil 
arrangement*.  Fig.  1  ii  an  end  view  of  the  throning  machine ;  A  A  ii  the  top 
of  the  frame :  B  the  bobbin ;  C  the  top  ipindle ;  D  the  board  which  tupporti 
tile  apindle ;  E  the  pulley  wliicli  eivea  motion  to  the  let  of  niindles ,  F  is  tt.e 
flyer  to  tlie  lop  ipnidlej  G  the  lever,  which  tbnfwa  ike  pulled  ia  and  out  of 


geai;  H  tlie  lever  pin  or  centre,  io  wh[ch  it  woiki;  I  the  fljrer  of  the  bottom 
■pindlei  J ;  K  ii  >  fluted  roller,  wliich  propeU  the  drawing  roller  f>,  and  give* 
out  tho  thread  to  be  thrown  by  the  iplDdle  C  The  iilk,  after  bemz  wound  on 
the  bobbini  P,  ii  twuted  by  the  reTolTing  (pindles  J,  which  ore  driven  bj  the 
buid  H;  the  threads  gg  pau  leparatelv  through  the  tjet  v,  and  are  united  at 
t,  go  OT«r  the  glaat  tM  k,  round  tbe  roller  L,  uirough  the  eye  A,  and  are  then 


reMiived  npoo  the  bobbin  B,  the  twiit  being  efferted  fay  the  reroNing  rpindle  C, 
which  U  driven  by  the  band  F.  Fig.2\si  birdVeye  »iew  of  Ihe  machine ;  tbe 
■ame  letters  referring  to  aimilar  parti ;  R  ii  a  bereted  tooth-wheel  (not  thown 
hi  /7y.  1)  which  drive*  the  ihafiq,  and  givei  motion  to  the  roller*  K ;  tndatttw 
(vtherend  by  the  bevel  gear  N,  which  ig  connected  by  a  rod  to  tbe  motion  board 
thut  drtTt  tbe  bobbin  backward  and  forward,  to  ipread  Ih*  thread luiiformly  orer 
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iU  surikoe.  Rg.  3  is  a  front  view  of  the  machine  for  making  three-thread  oriran- 
nneor  aewings,  tlie  parts  having  been  already  described  above,  except  the  boboius 
o  0,  which  are  shown  in  dotted  b'nes,  and  are  to  be  used  in  case  tram  is  reouired 
to  be  made,  instead  of  organzine.  T  is  a  catch  to  retain  the  lever  G  {Fig,  1) 
in  its  place  when  the  bobbins  are  thrown  in  or  out  of  gear.  F^g.  5  represents 
the  end  of  the  bobbin  h,  which  is  kept  in  its  place  by  the  small  lever  v,  which 
lever  is  fastened  on  to  the  motion  board  «.  Fig,  6  is  a  sectional  view  of  Fig.  b. 
Fig,  7  is  the  spindle  J,  as  seen  in  Figs,  1  and  3,  I  being  a  fixed  flyer.  Fig,  8  is 
a  view  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  pulley  K,  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Fig,  9  is 
an  edge  view  or  the  pulley  £  and  lever  G,  as  described  in  Fig.  I. 

The  advantages  of  this  machine  are  said  to  be,  1st,  The  throwing  of  organzine 
by  one  process,  instead  of  the  three  separate  processes,  as  at  present  practised ; 
the  spinning  bv  one  machine,  doubling  the  threads  by  anotiier,  and  throwing 
by  a  third.  2dly.  In  the  very  great  increase  of  speed  which  can  be  obtained. 
3dly.  In  the  easy  manner  in  which  the  machine  can  be  altered  to  singles,  tram, 
organzine,  sewings,  or  any  other  description  of  silk.  4th1y.  In  the  saving  of 
labour,  from  the  great  quantity  of  spmdles  that  can  be  attended  to  by  one 
hand.  5thly.  In  the  little  experience  required  to  enable  "  a  hand  "  to  attend 
the  work,  thereby  obviating  tne  greatest  expense  in  throwing  "  mill  hands.'* 

The  construction  of  machinery  of  the  kind,  or  rather  for  the  purposes  wc 
have  been  describing,  vary  considerably ;  but  the  following  qualincations  are 
essentially  requisite  in  effecting  the  operation : — The  silk  must  be  made  to  pass 
off  easily,  and  without  entangling  from  the  delivery  bobbins ;  a  slight  and  equal 
degree  of  tension  must  be  appUed  to  each  of  the  component  threads,  that  the 
compound  thread  may  be  made  smooth  and  even ;  and  next,  which  is  very 
important,  that  the  receiving  bobbin  shall  instantly  cease  to  revolve,  if  any  one 
of  the  component  threads  should  happen  to  break,  which  often  occurs ;  for 
without  sucn  a  contrivance  the  thread  produced  would  be  very  imperfect,  and 
of  a  variable  thickness.  These  necessary  qualifications  were  combined  in  an 
eminent  degree  by  the  improvements  introduced  into  the  tramming  engine  by 
Mr.  W.  V.  Shenton,  of  Winchester,  a  model  of  which  that  gentleman  presented 
to  tlie  Society  of  Arts  in  1823,  for  which,  and  a  description  thereof,  the  Society 
awarded  him  their  filver  Vulcan  medal. 

In  the  annexed  cut,  Fig,  1  exhibits  a  bird Veye  view  of  a  portion  of  the 
machinery,  which  may  be  continued  to  any  extent :  a  a  are  the  axes  which  give 
motion  to  the  receiving  bobbins//,  by  means  of  the  wooden  rollers  dd;  these 
are  made  of  any  required  length  to  suit  a  continued  series  of  succeeding  bob- 
bins, with  a  roller  under  each :  the  wooden  axis  which  carries  the  receiving 
bobbin  has  a  leaden  roller  e  fixed  in  it,  which  receives  motion  by  mere  contact, 
on  account  of  its  weight  Two  pins  are  fixed  on  the  leaden  roller  to  form  a  stop 
to  its  revolution  by  means  of  the  catch  n,  when  a  thread  happens  to  break ;  as 
the  receiving  bobbin  revolves,  it  draws  the  threads  firom  two,  three,  or  four  bob- 
bins  J 
these 
and  ride 

hold  the  wires,  are  rounded,  leaving  just  friction  enough  to  keep  the  threads 
extended :  they  are  shown  separate  in  ^g,  2.  Now,  should  any  one  of  these 
threads  break,  it  is  requisite  tfiat  the  receiving  bobbin  should  immediately  stop ; 
for  this  purpose  a  crank  wire  m,  with  a  catch  n,  and  a  fixed  crank  o,  is  placed 
near  eacn  roller ;  over  this  fixed  crank  o  are  placed  four  light  drop- wires,  k  k, 
which  swing  freely,  and  have  eyes  to  hanc^  on  the  threads,  which  are  their  only 
support ;  now,  should  either  of  the  threads  break,  tlie  drop  wire  A*,  which  hung 
on  It,  would  fall  in  the  crank  o,  and  cause  the  wire  m  to  revolve,  and  bring  the 
catch  n  forwards  from  its  position,  which  would  lay  hold  of  the  pin  of  the  leaden 
roller  e,  and  stop  it  immediately ;  then,  as  soon  as  the  thread  is  mended,  the 
thumb  is  laid  on  the  tails  w  of  the  drop  wires,  to  bring  up  the  fallen  one ;  the 
thread  is  then  put  in  the  eye,  and  the  catch  is  withdrawn  by  turning  back  the 
end  m  of  the  crank  wire,  and  the  work  goes  on  again.  There  are  two  spare 
notches,  xx,  to  every  bobbin,  to  lay  them  in  while  loining  th;  thread,  that  it 
may  be  out  of  gear,  and  move  fireely  till  set  right  by  hand.    The  silk  threads, 


on  leiTing  the  bobbini  gggg,  (>«•  freely  oitt  a  rlu*  rod  «,  and  throng  the 
ejc»  of  the  drop  wirel,  sod  are  Ihen  gatlierwl  together  in  paiiing  thiou^h  the 
«re  of  tlie  i^iiide  wire  b.  In  order  to  diHribate  equally  over  the  bobbin*  the 
uU  thread!  thin  gathered  togeiher,  tfl  alternating  m^tioa  iigiren  lotbeilidiog 
bar  te,  wliicli  carriea  the  guide  wirea  /  by  meani  of  a  pin  r,  working  in  an 
oblique  or  auiral  groove  in  tlie  UocK  b,  on  the  axis  a,  and  the  obliquity  of  ihia 

CTe  correiponds  with  iha  length  the  ulk  ia  to  be  diilributed  on  the  b«h- 
j  CBU*ioB  the  ilidlng  bar  to  rectprocale  that  length  every  turn  of  the  wooden 


roller,  or  every  four  turns  of  the  bobbin ;  the  bobbin  roUen  being  on»^oiirth 
the  lite  of  the  wooden  rollers  d  d.  I'he  bare  kkh,  which  lupport  tbe  aiipplying 
Lobbini,  are  lo  placed  a«  to  make  the  bobbing  stand  at  right  angle*  with  th> 
(hiead,  when  it  pauei  from  tlieir  middle  to  llie  glan  rod.  It  ia  hot  to  maka 
the  lour  eyes  of  tlie  drop  wirei  lie  parallel  lo  the  glaia  rod,  which  cauwi  their 
1  on  the  threadd  to  be  more  equal,  jjare  two  alidtng  wire*:  it  will  b« 
t  where  four  tlueadi  are  tramming,  tb«  sliding  wire  g  i«  diawB  owk ; 
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hoi  where  three  threads  are  trammine,  it  is  pushed  in  to  support  the  drop  wire 
out  of  use,  and  prevent  it  acting  on  the  crank  wire.    See  Wbaying. 

SILVER,  is  tne  whitest  of  metals,  and  next  to  gold  the  most  malleable  and 
ductile.  Under  the  hammer,  the  continuity  of  its  parts  is  not  destroyed  until 
its  leaves  are  not  more  than  tiie  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousandth  part  of  an 
inch  thick ;  in  this  state  it  does  not  transmit  light  Its  specific  eravitv  is  10.474. 
It  continues  melted  at  28o  of  Wedgewood,  but  a  greater  heat  is  requisite 
to  bring  it  into  ftision.  Its  tenacity  is  such,  Uiat  a  wire  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  will  sustain  a  weight  of  2701b8.  without  breaking.  Silver  has 
neither  smell  nor  taste ;  these  properties,  together  with  its  brilliant  whiteness, 
hardness,  and  tenacity,  eminently  adapt  it  to  the  uses  of  the  table ;  and  when 
to  these  qualities  is  added  its  intrinsic  value,  its  advantages  as  coin  become 
obvious.  Silver  is  not  sensibly  altered  by  the  contact  of  air,  unless  containing 
sulphurous  vapours :  it  may  be  volatilized  by  an  intense  heat,  and  Lavoisier 
oxidised  it  by  the  blow-pipe  and  oxyeen  gas.  By  exposing  silver  twenty  times 
successively  to  the  heat  of  a  porcdain  furnace,  Macquer  is  said  to  have 
converted  it  into  a  green-coloured  glass.  Although  silver  is  found  in  almost  all 
countries  that  contain  mines,  the  sreatest  quantities  are  obtained  from  the 
mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  celebrated  mine  of  Potosi,  situated  near  the 
source  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  mountains  of 
Peru,  and  this  mountain  is  described  by  travellers  as  filled  with  veins  of  silver 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  Silver  is  often  found  native,  in  ramifications, 
consisting  of  octahedrons  inserted  into  each  other ;  also  in  small  intertwined 
threads,  and  in  masses ;  but  it  is  most  commonly  found  in  combination  with 
sulphur.  Silver  forms  alloys  with  most  of  the  metals.  Copper  is  the  metal 
wito  which  it  is  alloved  for  the  purpose  of  coinage.  The  British  coinage 
contains  11  ounces  2  dwts  of  fine  silver  in  the  pouna  troy;  the  copper  stifiTens 
the  silver,  increases  its  elasticity,  but  renders  it  less  ductile.  The  alloy  of  sflver 
and  zinc  is  granulated  on  its  surface  and  very  brittle.  Tin  also,  in  the  smallest 
quantities,  deprives  silver  of  its  malleability.  Alloyed  with  lead,  silver  ceases  to 
be  sonorous  and  elastic.  Fine  filings  of  silver,  triturated  with  mercury  in  a 
warm  mortar,  form  an  amalgam,  which  by  fusion  and  slow  cooling  afibrds  tetnip 
hedral  prismatic  crystals,  terminated  by  pyramids  of  the  same  form.  The 
mercury  cannot  be  separated  from  the  silver,  except  by  a  much  stronger  heat 
than  would  be  required  to  volatilize  it  alone. 

Sulphuric  acid,  if  concentrated  and  boiling,*will  dissolve  silver  in  a  state  of 
minute  division.  The  nitric  acid,  a  little  diluted,  has  a  powerful  action  upon 
silver,  of  which  it  will  dissolve  half  its  weight  The  solution  is  at  first  blue ; 
this  colour  disappears  when  the  silver  is  pure,  but  becomes  green  if  it  contains 
copper.  If  the  silver  contains  gold,  this  metal  separates  in  blackish-coloured 
flocks.  The  solution  is  extremely  corrosive,  and  destructive  to  animal  sub- 
stances. When  the  acid  is  fully  saturated,  it  deposits  crystals  as  it  cools,  and 
also  by  evaporation.  These  crystals  are  called  lunar  nitre,  or  nitrate  of  silver. 
By  fusion,  for  which  a  genUe  heat  is  sufficient,  their  water  of  crystallization  is 
driven  o^  and  also  a  part  of  the  acid,  by  which  they  become  a  subnitrate ; 
this  forms  the  l^ii  infemaliM,  or  lunar  caustic  of  the  surgeons ;  it  is  of  a  black 
colour,  and  usually  cast  in  the  form  of  small  sticks.  A  heat  but  little  above  what 
is  necessary  for  fusing  the  nitrate,  separates  the  whole  of  the  acid,  and  the 
silver  is  revived.  Lunar  caustic  should  be  made  of  silver  entirely  free  from 
copper,  as  the  copper  is  poisonous  to  wounds.  The  cauticity  of  this  and  all 
other  mineral  solutions,  is  attributed  to  the  strong  propensity  of  the  metal  to 
assume  the  metallic  state;  in  consequence  of  wnicii,  it  reaoily  parts  with  its 
oxygen  to  substances  it  is  in  contact  with,  and  therefore  such  substances  as  are 
capable  of  receiving  the  oxygen,  virtually  undergo  combusUon.  ^  A  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  in  water  is  peifectly  free  from  colour ;  but  it  stains  the  skin, 
and  all  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  an  indelible  black.  It  is  employed  in 
a  weak  state  to  dye  the  human  hair,  and  when  mixed  with  a  little  gum-water, 
forms  a  permanent  ink  for  marldng  linen.  It  is  also  employed  for  staining 
marbles  and  other  stones.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  a  most  powerful  antiseptic ;  a 
12,000th  part  of  it,  dissolved  in  water,  will  render  the  water  incapable  of  putrefac- 
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tion,  and  it  may  be  separated  at  any  time  by  adding  some  common  salt  SOrer  b 
precipitated  from  its  solution  in  nitric  acid  by  muriatic  acid,  in  tbe  fonn  of  a  wbito 
curd,  wbicb,  wben  fused,  forms  a  semi-transparent,  and  rather  flexible  mass,  re- 
sembling bom ;  it  was  therefore  anciently  called  luna  eomia,  or  ham  iilver,  and  is 
supposed  to  bave  given  rise  to  some  uf  tbe  accounts  we  have  of  flexible  glass ;  it  is 
a  muriate  of  nlver^  soon  blackens  in  the  air,  and  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water.  The 
muriatic  acid  does  not  dissolve  silver,  but  has  a  strong  aflinity  for  its  oxide ;  and  as 
the  muriate  of  silver  is  not  very  soluble  in  water,  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  employed 
as  a  re-afl[ent,  to  discover  the  presence  of  muriatic  acid  in  any  liquid ;  for  if  it 
contain  that  acid,  muriate  of  silver  will  fall  down  in  a  cloud,  on  dropping  nitrate 
of  silver  into  it  The  nitric  acid  sold  in  the  shops  generally  contains  muriatic 
or  sulphuric  acid,  or  both ;  hence  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  employed  to  free  the 
nitric  acid  from  the  two  latter  acids.  For  this  purpose,  nitrate  of  silver  is 
poured  into  it  by  degrees,  until  no  more  precipitate  i^  produced;  after  which 
it  is  rendered  clear  by  filtering.     Nitric  acid,  tlius  purified,  is  called  by  artists 

Crecipltated  aqua-fortU;  but  it  still  contains  some  silver,  from  which  it  cannot 
e  freed,  except  by  distillation.  When  mercury  is  added  to  the  nitric  solution 
of  silver,  a  precipitation  of  the  silver  is  formed,  which,  from  its  resemblance  to 
vegetation,  is  called  arbor  Dianer,  or  tree  of  Diana.  A  few  drops  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  laid  tipon  glass,  with  a  copper  wire  in  it,  afford  another  beautiful  preci- 
pitation of  the  silver,  in  the  form  of  a  plant  Silver  supplies  a  fulminating 
powder,  incomparably  more  energetic  than  any  other ;  the  nitric  solution  of 
fine  silver  is  precipitated  by  lime-water ;  the  water  is  decanted,  and  the  oxide 
is  exposed  for  two  or  three  days  to  light  and  air.  This  dried  oxide,  b^ing  mixed 
with  ammonia,  or  volatile  alkali,  assumes  the  form  of  a  black  powder ;  decant 
the  fluid,  and  leave  the  powder  to  dry  in  the  open  air,  this  powder  is  the  ful- 
minating silver,  which,  after  having  been  once  made,  can  no  longer  be  touched, 
as  the  slightest  agitation  causes  it  to  detonate ;  it  must  therefore  be  left  in  the 
vessel  in  which  the  evaporation  was  performed ;  it  should  never  be  made  but  in 
minute  oiiantities,  and  not  more  than  the  fulmination  of  a  grain  should  be 
attempted  at  once. 

A  flilminating  silver,  diflerine  materially  from  the  foregoing,  is  frequently 
sold  in  the  shops,  as  an  object  of  amusement  It  is  enclosed  between  tlie  folds 
of  a  card  cut  in  two  lengthwise,  the  powder  being  placed  at  one  end,  and  the 
pther  beinff  notched,  that  it  may  be  distinguished ;  if  it  be  taken  by  the  notched 
end,  and  the  other  be  held  over  the  flame  of  a  candle,  it  detonates  with  a  loud 
report  and  a  violent  flame.  Tliis  compound  is  formed  in  the  following  manner ; 
but  from  the  caution  which  is  requisite  in  its  manufacture,  to  prevent  the  serious 
effects  of  explosions,  none  but  skiiftd  and  exoerienced  chemists  should  attempt  its 
manufacture.  Into  a  pint  tumbler  or  other  glass  vessel  are  introduced  100  grains 
of  dry  nitrate  of  silver,  over  which  are  poured  one  ounce  of  alcohol,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  smoking  nitric  acid.  The  mixture  of  the  alcohol  and  nitric 
acid  occasions  much  heat  and  effervescence  in  the  liquid :  if  this  is  so  violent  as 
to  overflow  the  vessel,  cold  alcohol  is  added,  in  smell  portions,  to  abate  the 
ebullition.  In  a  few  minutes  the  liquor  becomes  turbid,  and  a  very  heavy,  white 
cr}'stalline  powder  falls  down,  which  is  separated  by  the  filter,  "tnd  thoroughly 
washed  witn  tepid  water.  Before  being  lully  dry,  it  should  be  separated  into 
parcels  of  ten  or  twenty  grains,  which  portions,  when  thoroughly  dried  at  a 
distance  from  the  fire,  present  the  following  properties:  the  substance  is  white 
and  crystalline;  the  liglit  changes  its  colour  to  a  dark  brown.  When  heated,  it 
explodes  with  great  violence ;  it  explodes  also  by  percussion  and  friction,  and 
the  contact  of  sulphuric  acid ;  likewise  in  diy  chlorine  gas  it  detonates  with  a 
loud  report 

The  name  of  separation  is  given  to  a  new  process  for  the  extraction  of  silver 
fh>m  lead,  invented  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Puttinson,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and 
patented  by  him  in  the  year  1833.  It  depends  upon  the  very  curious  fact  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Paltinaoii,  that  when  lead,  containinn;  a  portion  of  silver,  is 
melted  in  a  suitable  vessel,  and  very  slowly  cooled,  with  constant  stirring,  at  a 
certain  temperature,  small  particles  or  crystals  of  solid  lead  begin  to  form  in 
the  mass  ct*  liquid  lead,  wnich,  being  lieavier  than  the  liquid  lead,  sink  to  the 
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ooti.im  of  tlie  vessel,  and  may  be  removed  by  means  of  a  perforated  iron  ladle. 
Tbe  particles  or  crystals  thus  separated,  have  the  appearance  of  a  very  brilliant, 
coarse-grained  metallic  powder ;  and,  on  examination,  are  found  to  contain  a 
much  smaller  proportion  of  silver  than  the  original  lead.  Mr.  Pattinson  also 
discovered  the  converse  of  this,  that,  when  solid  lead,  containing  silver,  is 
•lowry  and  carefully  heated  under  favourable  circumstances  (as  in  the  chamber 
of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  supported  on  bars  of  iron  at  a  distance  from  the 
brick- work  on  all  sides)  at  a  certain  temperature,  drops  of  melted  lead  begin  to 
separate  from  it,  which,  on  examination,  are  found  to  contain  more  silver  than 
the  original  lead.  These  principles  are  apnlied  in  the  following  manner  to  tha 
extraction  of  silver  from  lead,  as  detailea  in  the  specification  of  the  patent 
alluded  to. 

"  I  melt  a  (quantity  of  lead  in  an  iron  pot,  and,  afler  skimming  off  the  impu- 
rities, I  allow  it  to  cool  slowly,  taking  care  to  break  off  and  mix  with  the  fluid 
mass  from  time  to  time,  the  parts  that  may  congeal  on  the  sides  of  the  pot ; 
•when  the  temperature  has  become  sufficiently  reduced,  small  solid  particles  of 
lead,  resembling  crj'stals,  begin  to  appear  on  the  surface,  and  in  the  mass  of 
melted  metal ;  which  solid  particlesp  or  crystals,  as  they  continue  to  form,  sink 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  and,  in  a  little  time,  are  found  in  considerable 
quantity.  I  then  take  an  iron  ladle,  perforated  with  a  number  of  holes,  with 
which  I  remove  these  small  particles  or  crystals  of  solid  lead,  allowing  the  fluid 
portion  to  drain  out  from  among  them  into  the  pan.  I  then  place  the  crystab 
(either  in  the  ladle  used  to  remove  them  from  the  pan,  or  in  another  suitable  per- 
forated vessel)  in  the  chamber  of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  which  is  made  for  the 
purpose  unusually  large ;  and,  in  this  chamber,  when  heated  to  a  proper  tempera- 
ture, I  drain  or  melt  out  from  among  the  small  solid  particles  or  crystals,  a  further 
quantity  of  fluid  lead,  leaving  the  residual  lead  in  the  ladle,  or  other  vessel, 
almost  entirely  deprived  of  its  silver;  after  which,  this  residual  lead  is  with- 
drawn from  the  nimace,  melted  in  another  pot,  and  cast  into  pieces  for  sale. 
The  lead  which  drains  out  from  amonf  the  crystals  in  the  reverberatory  fur- 
nace, is,  from  time  to  time,  added  to  the  lead  in  the  pan  whence  the  crystals 
are  taken ;  and  in  this  way  I  proceed  until  the  origuial  lead  submitted  to  the 
operation  is  reduced  to  about  one- third,  which,  containing  nearly  the  whole  of 
tbe  silver  held  by  the  original  lead,  is  afterwards  refined  in  the  usual  way." 

We  are  informed,  that  in  practice  it  is  found  better  to  confine  the  process  to 
mere  crystallization  of  the  lead,  without  draining  it  in  the  manner  described 
above.  The  poor  lead  obtained  by  the  first  ciystallization  is  melted  and  crystal- 
lized a  second  time ;  and,  if  necessary,  this  poor  lead  is  crystallized  a  third 
time,  or  until  it  is  almost  entirely  deprived  of  its  silver.  The  number  of  crystalli- 
zations necessary,  depends  upon  the  amount  of  silver  held  by  the  original  lead ; 
but  by  two  or  three  crystallizations,  lead,  containing  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of 
silver  per  ton,  can  be  separated  into  one  part  rich  lead,  and  four  or  five  parts 
poor  lead ;  the  latter  holding  no  more  than  four  to  six  pennyweights  of  silver 
per  ton.  This  process  is  now  in  extensive  operation  in  the  various  lead  dis- 
tricts of  the  kingdom. 

SILVERING.  The  art  or  act  of  covering  certain  substances;  as  metal, 
wood,  paper,  leather,  parchment,  &c.  with  silver,  so  as  to  give  them  the  appear- 
ance of  that  metal.  Silver  leaf  is  laid  on  much  in  the  same  way  aft  gola  leaf, 
for  which  see  Gildino. 

The  method  of  silvering  copper  is  as  follows:  take  of  tartar  and  common  salt, 
each  two  drachms,  half  a  dracnm  of  alum,  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  silver,  pre- 
cipitated from  nitric  acid  by  copper ;  mix  these  well  together,  and  with  the 
mixture  rub  the  surface  of  the  copper,  and  it  will  have  the  appearance  of  silver; 
aAer  the  loose  powder  is  brushed  off,  the  surface  mo^r  be  polished  with  a  piece 
of  leather.  Pins  are  silvered  by  boiling  them  with  tin-filings  and  tartar.  The 
butkles,  studs,  plates,  &c.  of  hajucss  are  silvered  by  the  following  cheap  xid 
easy  process :  take  half  an  ounce  of  silver  that  has  been  precipitated'  from 
aqua-fortis  by  copper;  muriate  of  ammonia  and  common  salt,  oi  each  two  ouiices, 
end  one  drachm  of  corrosive  murinte  of  mercury ;  triturate  these  together,  and 
form  them  into  a  paste  with  water.    After  boiling  the  substances  to  be  silvered 
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with  Urtar  and  alum,  they  are  to  he  rubhed  with  the  ahove  preparation,  then  to 
J>e  made  red  hot,  and  afterwards  polished.  This  silvering  may  be  effected  by 
usinv  the  argentine  precipitate  above  mentioned,  with  borax  and  mercur}%  and 
causing  it  to  adhere  by  fusion.  To  silver  the  dial-plates  of  clocks,  the  scales  of 
barometers,  thermometers,  &c.,  and  all  other  metallic  plates  of  similar  desdKp- 
tion,  rub  upon  them  a  mixture  of  muriate  of  silver,  tartar,  and  sea-salt,  and 
afterwards  wash  off  the  saline  matter  with  water,  This  silvering  is  not  durable, 
but  it  may  be  improved  by  heating  the  article,  and  repeating  the  operation  once 
or  oftener,  if  it  be  thought  necessary.  The  following  amalgam  is  used  for 
silvering  the  interior  surface  of  hollow  glass  globes :  fuse  together  two  parts  by 
weight  of  bismuth,  one  part  of  lead,  and  one  of  pure  tin  ;  when  this  is  nearly 
cold,  add  four  parts  of  mercury,  and  fuse  the  whole  over  a  gentle  heat  The 
glass  globe  bemg  thoroughly  clean,  introduce  into  it  a  paper  funnel,  which 
reaches  to  the  bottom,  and  pour  in  the  liquid  amalgam.  At  a  proper  tempe- 
rature it  will  adhere  to  the  glass,  which,  by  being  turned  and  shaken,  will  thus 
have  its  interior  surface  completely  covered,  and  anv  remainder  of  the  amalgam 
may  be  poured  out  when  the  operation  is  eompletea. 

SIZE.  A  kind  of  weak  glue,  used  in  many  trades ;  it  is  made  of  the  shreds 
and  parings  of  leather,  parchment,  or  vellum,  boiled  in  water,  and  strained. 
Common  size  is  made  of  leather,  boiled  in  water  till  it  becomes  of  a  viscid  con- 
sistence. If  it  is  wanted  in  painting  for  nicer  purposes,  it  should  be  prepared 
by  taking  any  quantity  of  the  shreds  or  cuttings  of  glovers'  leather,  ana  putting 
to  each  pound  a  gallon  of  water ;  let  these  be  boned  for  six  or  eight  hours, 
supplying  water,  so  that  it  may  not  diminish  to  less  than  two  quarts ;  then 
strain  the  hot  fluid  through  a  flannel,  and  afterwards  evaporate  it,  till  it  is  of 
the  consistence  of  a  jelly  when  cold.  The  siie  used  in  burnish  gilding,  and 
made  of  cuttings  of  parchment,  is  prepared  much  after  the  same  manner. 

Goid-ike  is  directed  to  be  maae  thus :  "  Of  gum-anime  and  asphaltum, 
take  each  one  ounce;  minium  litharge  of  gold  and  amber,  of  each  half 
an  ounce ;  reduce  all  into  a  very  fine  powder,  and  add  to  them  four  ounces 
of  linseed  oil  and  eight  ounces  of  drying  oil ;  digest  them  over  a  gentle  Are 
that  does  not  flame,  so  that  the  mixture  may  only  simmer,  but  not  boil,  lest  it 
should  run  over  and  set  the  house  on  Are ;  stir  it  constantly  with  a  stick  till  all 
the  ingredients  are  dissolved  and  incorporated,  and  do  not  leave  off  stirring  till 
St  becomes  thick  and  ropy ;  after  being  sufficiently  boiled,  let  it  stand  till  it  is 
almost  cold,  and  then  strain  it  through  a  coarse  linen  cloth,  and  keep  it  for  use. 
To  prepare  it  for  working,  put  what  quantity  vou  please  in  a  horse-muscle  shell, 
adding  as  much  oil  of  turpentine  as  will  dissolve  it ;  and  making  it  as  thin  as 
the  bottom  of  your  seed-lac  varnish,  hold  it  over  a  candle,  and  then  strain  it 
through  a  linen  rag  into  another  shell ;  add  to  these  as  much  vermillion  as  will 
make  it  of  a  darkish  red ;  if  it  is  too  thick  for  drawing,  thin  it  with  some  oil  of 
turpentine.  The  chief  use  of  this  size  is  for  laying  on  metals.  The  best  gold- 
size  for  burnishing  is  thus  made :  take  fine  bole,  what  quantity  you  please ; 
grind  it  finely  on  a  piece  of  marble,  then  scrape  into  it  a  little  beef  suet ;  grind 
all  well  together,  after  which  mix  in  a  small  proportion  of  parchment-size,  with 
a  double  proportion  of  water,  and  it  is  done." 

SUver-^ize  is  made  of  tobacco-pipe  clay  in  fine  powder,  into  which  is  scraped 
son[ie  black-lead  and  a  little  Genoa  soap ;  all  is  then  ground  together  with 
parchment,  as  already  directed. 

SKATES.  Small  sledges  fastened  to  the  shoes  or  boots  of  a  ikeUer,  by  which 
he  is  enabled  to  slide,  and  make  evolutions  with  great  ease,  grace,  and  rapidity, 
over  ice.  They  are  made  of  ribs  of  steel  or  iron  fixed  to  wooden  soles,  and  are 
provided  with  straps  and  buckles  to  fasten  them,  and  with  small  pointed  pegi 
to  prevent  them  slipping  from  their  just  position.  As  the  exercise  of  skating  is 
hignly  agreeable  to  young  persons,  and  they  can  rarely  be  employed  in  Uiis 
country  but  for  a  very  small  portion  of  the  year,  a  substitute  for  them  was 
provided  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Tyers,  of  Piccadilly,  by  which  persons  may 
rapidly  glide  over  any  level  surface,  though  not  with  equal  facility  as  upon  ice. 
This  contrivance  is  represented  in  the  following  cut,  and  simply  consists  of  a 
single  line  of  little  wheels,  placed  one  before  the  other,  insteaa  of  a  solid  piece 
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of  metal,  the  body  being  carried  forward  by  the  rolling  of  the  former  instead  of 
the  sliding  of  the  latter ;  but  the  exercise  to  the  body  is  very  nearly  the  same, 
and  is  a  very  healthy  recreation. 


SREET.  K  lonr  sort  of  scoop,  used  to  wet  the  sides  of  a  ship,  in  order  to 
keep  them  cool,  and  prevent  them  from  splitting  by  the  heat  of  the  sun:  it  is 
also  employed  in  small  vessels,  to  wet  the  sails,  to  render  them  more  efficacious 
in  light  breezes ;  in  large  ships  the  same  operation  is  usually  effected  by  the 
iire-eneine. 

SKELETON  (in  its  common  signification),  all  the  bones  of  a  dead  animal, 
dried,  cleansed,  and  disposed  in  their  natural  situation.  The  term  is,  however, 
applied  by  mechanics  to  the  principal  framing  or  external  configuration  of 
various  things;  as  the  skeleton  of  a  house,  which  implies  merely  the  walls, 
rafters,  roof,  &c.*  as  left  from  the  hands  of  the  bricklayer.  Skeleton  keye  are 
thin,  light  keys,  with  almost  the  whole  substance  of  the  hiU  filed  away,  so  that 
the^  may  the  more  easily  escape  the  opposition  presented  by  the  wards  in 
ordmary  locks. 

SKIFF.     A  small,  light  boat,  resembling  a  yawl. 

SLAG.     Vitrified  cinders. 

SLAKE.  The  saturating  of  quick-lime  with  water,  which,  when  effected, 
IS  called  slaked-lime,  and  is  in  the  state  of  a  powder ;  chemically  termed  the 
hydrate  of  lime ;  containing  one  part  water  to  two  of  lime. 

'  SLAKIN.  A  term  used  by  smelters  to  express  a  spongy,  semi-vitrified  sub- 
stance, which  they  mix  with  the  ores  of  metal,  to  prevent  their  fusion :  it  b 
tlie  scoria,  or  scum,  separated  from  the  surface  of  a  former  fusion  of  metals. 

SLAM.  The  refuse  of  alum  works,  often  employed  as  a  manure  in  combi- 
nation with  sea-weed  and  lime. 

SLAP- DASH.  A  provincial  term,  more  commonly  called  by  builders 
rough-casting ;  it  is  a  composition  of  lime  and  coarse  sand  reduced  to  a  liquid 
form,  and  applied  to  the  exterior  of  walls  as  a  preservative. 

SLEDGE.  A  kind  of  carriage  without  wheels,  which  is  made  so  as  to  sUde* 
or  skate  as  it  were,  over  the  ground. 

SLEEPERS.  Wooden  or  stone  blocks,  firmly  imbedded  io  the  ground,  to 
sustain  the  pressure  of  a  railwav  and  its  load,  and  to  steady  the  connexions  of 
(derail;  the  term  sleeper  is  also  applied  to  many  other,  though  somewhat 
similar  objects. 

SLICK.  The  ore  of  any  metal,  but  particularly  gold»  when  it  has  beea 
pounded  and  prepared  for  further  working. 

SLIDING,  in  Mechamce^  is  when  the  same  point  of  a  body  moving  along 
a  surface,  describes  a  line  without  revolving. 

SLIP.  A  place  lying  with  a  gradual  descent  on  the  banks  of  a  river  or 
harbour,  and  rendered  convenient  for  ship-building.  See  a  description  of  an 
improved  one,  under  the  article  Ship,  denomtnatea  Clark* $  Radiaiing  Railwajfi, 

SLOOP.     A  small  vessel  furnished  with  one  mast,  the  main  sail  of  which  y 
attached  to  a  gaff  above,  to  the  mast  on  its  foremost  edge,  and  to  a  boom  below 
It  differs  from  a  cutter  by  having  a  fixed  steering  bowsprit,  and  a  jib-stay  ;  th« 
sails  are  also  less  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  vesseL 

SLUICE.  A  frame  of  timber,  stone,  or  other  matter,  serving  to  retain  and 
raise  the  water  of  a  river,  &c.,  and,  on  occasion,  to  let  it  pass.  Such  is  the 
sluice  of  a  mill,  which  stops  and  collects  the  water  of  a  rivulet,  &c.,  to  let  it 
fall,  at  length,  in  the  greater  plenty  upon  the  mill  wheel ;  such  also  are  tlio;»e 
used  as  vents,  or  drains,  to  discharge  water  off  land.  See  Tidb-mill,  WATsa- 
wnsEL,  &c. 
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comet  to  the  toAp-maker,  varying  frequently  in  its  value,  and  often  occaiioning 
mucU  uncertainty  in  its  employment  It  should  be  the  first  business,  therefore, 
of  the  manufacturer,  to  assay  the  substance  from  which  he  gets  his  alkali,  even 
before  he  purchases  it.  When  the  exact  value  of  the  alkali  is  known,  it  is  then 
to  be  treated  as  follows,  to  prepare  it  for  mixing  with  the  fat  The  kelp,  or 
barilla,  is  first  to  be  pounded,  and  then  mixed  with  one-fifth  its  weight  of  quick 
lime,  in  a  large  vat  These  vats  are' generallv  tliree  or  four  in  number  to  each 
boiler.  Besides  these  vats  for  the  infusion  of  crude  alkali,  each  of  them  has  a 
cavity  made  under  it  The  bottom  of  each  vat  is  even  with  the  ground,  the 
under  cavity  being  sunk  below,  and  is  intended  to  receive  the  liquor  which  runs 
from  a  plug-hole  ui  the  upper  vat,  when  the  infusion  has  gone  on  to  a  certain 
extent  One  of  these  vats,  with  its  under  reservoir,  is  sufKcient  for  one  boiling, 
but  they  are  generally  all  at  work,  in  order  to  give  time  for  the  solution  of  the 
alkali  fVom  the  crude  mass.  In  charging  a  vat,  the  barilla,  kelp,  or  potash,  and 
sometimes  mixtures  of  these,  are  first  coarsely  powdered  and  mixed  with  quick- 
lime, also  coarsely  powdered ;  some  water  is  then  thrown  upon  these,  to  slake  the 
lime.  In  tlie  side  of  the  vat  some  strnw  is  first  placed  about  the  plug-hole,  to 
prevent  bits  from  passing  through.  Tlie  vat  is  now  charged,  and  water  poured 
upon  the  materials  till  it  stands  considerably  abovo  the  solid  mass ;  after  stand- 
ing several  hours  the  plug  is  withdrawn,  to  let  out  the  solution  into  the  lower 
reservoir.  The  plug  is  now  returned,  and  fresh  water  poured  upon  the  mate- 
rials. Some,  or  all  of  tlie  first  ley  is  now  removed  into  one  of  the  other  lower 
reservoirs  before  the  second  infusion  is  drawn  off.  This  is  done  that  the  soap- 
boiler may  always  have  at  command  two  levs  of  different  degrees  of  strength, 
as,  in  the  course  of  every  boiling,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  use  sometimes  the 
weak,  and,  at  other  times,  the  strong.  Tlie  number  of  waters  to  be  added  to 
the  materials,  depends  upon  the  judgment  of  the  workman,  who,  by  his  taste, 
can  tell  when  the  water  has  dissolved  the  whole  of  the  alkali.  The  ley  beinff 
ready  to  lade  out  of  the  reservoir,  which  is  near  to  the  boiler,  the  tallow  or  oil, 
first  weighed,  is  put  in.  When  it  is  sufficiently  melted,  the  workman  begins  hy 
adding  the  ley  and  stirring  the  mixture.  The  alkali  and  the  oil  soon  begin  to 
unite,  forming  a  milky  fluid.  As  more  ley  is  added,  and  the  stirring  continued, 
the  liquid  thickens.  This  is  continued  generally  for  thirty  hours,  and  frequently 
more,  till  small  portions  of  the  soap,  taken  out  from  time  to  time,  assume  a 
proper  consistence,  which  the  workman,  by  constant  experience,  understands. 
He  now  adds  a  quantity  of  common  salt,  which  has  the  effect  of  separating  the 
watery  part  from  the  soap,  which  contains  a  portion  of  neutral  salts,  that  existed 
in  the  crude  alkali,  especially  when  more  tlian  enough  has  been  added.  Tho 
fire  has  now  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  mass  left  to  cool.  The  watery  part  will 
be  found  at  the  bottom,  and  requires  to  be  drawn  out  by  a  pump,  which  is  a 
fixture  on  the  side  of  the  boiler.  When  this  has  been  removed  the  fire  is  re- 
kindled, and  if  the  mass  does  not  melt  freely,  a  little  water  is  added.  As  soon 
at  tho  whole  becomes  liquid,  and  is  made  uniform  by  agitation  with  wooden 
poles,  the  fire  is  again  withdrawn,  and  the  mass  allowed  to  aasnme  a  proper 
consistence  for  lading*  It  is  laded  into  square  moulds ;  these  are  composed 
of  a  number  of  strata  lying  one  upon  another,  so  that  when  the  soap  has  become 
solid,  each  layer  of  frame-work  can  bo  removed,  beginning  at  the  top,  and  the 
soap  is  cut  into  cakes  with  a  small  piece  of  brass  wire  at  every  interval ;  these 
cakes  are  afterwards  cut  into  square  prismatic  pieces,  in  which  state  they  are 
sold.  Yellow  hard  soap  is  formed  of  similar  proportions  of  soda  and  tallow 
with  the  last ;  but  it  also  contains  rosin,  and  sometimes  palm  oiL  In  boiling 
the  yellow  soap,  the  rosin,  oil,  and  tallow,  are  put  into  the  boiler  first  The  ley 
is  prepared  in  a  similar  vat,  and  managed,  in  other  respects,  like  the  white 
soap. 

Soft  soap  differs  in  its  composition  from  hard,  in  containing  no  alkali,  but 
potash.  Sofc  soap  made  with  colourless  fat,  such  as  tallow,  is  a  white  unctuous 
iub»tance,  about  the  consistency  of  lard.  If  the  fat  be  coloured,  the  soap  par- 
takes of  the  same.  In  France,  and  other  parts  of  the  continent,  it  is  geuerally 
coloured,  sometimes  with  metallic  oxides.  Those  made  with  yellow  oil  are  some- 
$iines  coloured  with  indigo,  which  gives  tlieiu  a  green  colour.  The  oils  employecl ' 
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are  leldom  olive  oil,  but  the  cheaper  oils,  sucli  as  raoe-otl,  the  oil  of  hempseedy 
linseed,  and  others.  In  Holland  it  was  made  with  whale-oil.  This  oil  was 
forbidden  on  tome  parts  of  the  continent,  on  account  of  its  disaereeable  smell. 
)n  tliis  country,  however,  all  the  sofl  soaps  are  made  with  whale-oil,  which 
gives  a  transparent  mass  of  a  yellow  colour.  In  commerce,  however,  we  do 
not  find  it  uniform  in  its  colour ;  besides  the  yellow  part,  it  appears  interspersed 
with  white  spots,  giving  the  whole  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  inside  of  a 
dried  fig. 

Soap  is  chiefly  used  in  washing  and  whitening  linens,  c  causing  woollen 
cloths  from  oil,  whitening  silk,  and  freeing  it  from  the  resinous  varnish  with 
which  it  is  usually  covered,  and  for  various  purposes  by  the  dyers,  perfumers, 
fullers,  &c.  The  alkaline  lixiviums  being  capable  of  dissolving  oils  more  effec- 
tually than  soap,  might  be  employed  for  the  same  puqioses ;  but  when  this 
activity  is  not  mitigated  by  oil,  as  it  is  in  soap,  they  are  capable  of  altering,  and 
even  destroying  entirely,  by  their  causticity,  most  substances,  especially  animal 
matters,  as  silk,  wool,  and  others ;  whereas  soap  cleanses  from  oil.  almost  as 
effectually  as  pure  alkali,  without  danger  of  altering  or  destroying,  which  renders 
it  peculiarly  useful. 

SOAP-STONE.  A  species  of  steatite.  It  imparts  to  the  touch  a  peculiar 
unctuous  feeline,  like  fine  white  soap.  The  soap-stone  of  this  country  is  chiefly 
obtained  from  the  Lixard,  in  Cornwall,  where  it  is  found  in  connexion  with  ser* 
pentine,  to  which  it  is  nearly  allied.  It  is  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain ;  also  for  polishing  marble  and  other  stone.  It  is  the  basis  of  various 
cosmetics,  and  is  combined  with  carmine  to  form  rouge ;  it  is  also  found  very 
useful  in  taking  grease  spots  out  of  silks,  stufis,  &c. 

SODA.  One  of  the  fixed  alkalies  :  it  is  generally  procured  from  the  ashes 
of  marine  plants ;  indeed,  its  great  repository  is  the  ocean,  soda  being  the  basis 
of  sea  salt.  Combined  with  carbonic  acid,  soda  is  found  in  a  mineral  state  in 
Egypt,  where  it  abounds  under  the  name  of  natron;  whence  it  is  frequently 
called  mineral  alkali.  Vast  quantities  of  this  substance  are  annually  obtained 
from  the  natron  lakes,  in  Egypt.  The  heat  of  the  sun  in  summer  evaporating 
the  water  of  these  lakes,  there  is  found  a  hard  deposit  at  the  bottom,  frequently 
two  feet  in  thickness,  which  is  broken  up  and  packed  for  exportation  to  Europe. 
The  commercial  article  called  barilla  is  an  impure  soda,  and  is  obtained  from 
the  ashes  of  the  incinerated  sea-weed,  aaUola  soda.  In  this  state  it  contains 
about  one-fifth  of  the  alkali.  The  kelp  manufactured  on  our  own  coasts  is 
still  more  impure,  containing  only  from  one-twentieth  to  one-fiftieth  part  of  pure 
alkalL  It  is  tne  basis  of  common  culinary  salt ;  it  forms  an  essential  ingreaient 
in  the  composition  of  plate  and  crown  glass,  and  in  all  the  varieties  of  hard 
toap.    See  Kelp,  Barilla,  Soap,  CneuisTRV,  Acid  Muriatic,  &e.  &c. 

SODA-WATER.     See  Aerated  Water. 

SODIUM.  The  metallic  basis  of  spda,  according  to  Sir  H.  Davy.  See 
Chemistrt. 

SOLDER.  A  metallic  cement  for  joining  separate  pieces  of  metal  together 
by  fusion.  It  is  a  general  rule,  with  respect  to  solder,  that  it  should  fuse  at  a 
lower  temperature  than  the  metal  to  be  soldered.  The  solders  of  the  plumber 
are. composed  of  tin  and  lead,  on  account  of  their  ready  fusion.  (See  those 
metals.)  The  coppersmith's  solder  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc.  (See  those 
metals.)  In  general,  the  solder  is  harder  or  softer,  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  copper  that  is  in  it;  the  greater  the  quantity  of  copper  it  contains, 
the  harder  and  more  difficult  of  fusion  it  becomes.  Solders  of  different  degrees 
of  fusibility,  are  often  required,  particularly  in  cases  where  several  joining 
have  to  be  made  near  to  each  other.  The  least  fusible  solder  is  employed  in 
the  first  place,  and  the  others  in  succession,  according  to  their  order  of  fusibility, 
to  the  suDsequent  joinings.  If  this  precaution  were  not  adopted,  it  would  often 
happen  that  in  soldering  one  joint,  the  heat  communicated  to  the  next  thereby, 
would  cause  it  to  become  unsoldered.  Before  soldering,  the  surfaces  are  ren- 
dered bright  and  clean,  hy'scraping  or  filing  them  over ;  as  a  thin  coat  of  oxide, 
or  any  foreign  matter  intervening,  would  prevent  the  union. 

The  solders  lued  for  brass  are  usually  of  two  kinds,  denominated  hard  and 
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■oft.  Tb?  hard  is  composed  of  brass  and  zinc,  varied  in  the  proportions  of  front 
sixteen  to  two  parts  or  bra«8  to  one  part  of  zinc  The  soft  solder  is  composed  of 
six  parts  brass,  one  of  zinc,  and  one  of  tin.  The  brass  is  first  melted,  then  the 
tin,  and  lastly  tlie  zinc  (previously  well  heated)  is  added.  The  mixture  is  then 
a^tated  to  divide  it  into  grains  as  it  cools. 

SOLID.  Geometricians  define  a  solid  to  be  the  third  species  of  magni- 
tude ;  or  that  which  has  the  three  dimensions  of  length,  breadth,  and  thiekness, 
or  depth. 

SOLIDITY  is  defined  to  be  that  property  of  matter  by  which  it  excludes  all 
other  bodies  from  the  place  which  itself  possesses. 

SOLUTION.  An  intimate  union  of  solid  bodies  with  fluids,  so  that  the 
former  shall  disappear,  and  the  combination  form  an  homogeneous  liquor. 

SOOT.  A  powdery  or  floculent  black  or  dark-coloured  substance,  deposited 
from  the  vapours  which  arise  in  the  burning  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter. 
Soot  distilled  by  a  strong  heat,  yields  volatile  alkali  and  empyreumatic  oil. 
leaving  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  a  quantity  of  insoluble  earthv 
matter.  The  principal  uses  to  which  soot  is  applied,  are  manuring  the  ground, 
colour  making,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  sal  ammoniac. 

SOUND.  The  undulations  which  result  from  any  vibrating  or  sonorous  body, 
conveyed  to  the  organs  of  hearing.     See  Phonics. 

SPADE.  An  instrument  for  digging  the  earth,  provided  with  a  broad  and 
nearly  rectangular  blade  of  wrought  iron,  steeled  at  its  lower  or  cutting  edge, 
and  with  a  stout  handle  above,  adapted  to  be  used  with  both  hands.  They  are 
made  of  various  sizes,  and  somewhat  differing  in  form,  according  to  their  pecu- 
liar uses,  and  the  prejudices  of  certain  provincial  districts. 

SPAR,  in  Mmeralogy^  those  earths  which  break  easily  into  rhomboidal, 
cubical,  or  laminated  fragments,  with  polished  surfaces. 

SPARS,  in  $hip-buildmgf  large  round  pieces  of  timber,  fit  for  making  yards 
and  top-masts. 

SPATULA.  An  instrument  employed  for  spreading  out  soft  substances;  as 
plaisters,  pigments,  &c. 

SPECIFIC  GRAVITY.  T1)e  weight  of  any  body,  or  substance,  compared 
with  the  weight  of  some  other  body  which  is  assumed  to  be  a  standard.  The 
standard  of  comparison,  by  common  consent  and  practice,  is  rain  water,  on 
account  of  its  being  less  subject  to  variation,  in  different  circumstances  of  time 
and  place,  than  any  other  body,  whether  fluid  or  solid.  A  cubic  foot  of  rain 
water  weighs  1000  ounces  avoirdupois;  therefore,  assuming  this  to  be  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  rain-water,  and  comporing  all  other  bodies  with  it,  the  same 
numbers  which  express  the  specific  gravities  of  bodies,  denote,  at  the  same 
time,  their  weight  per  cubic  foot,  in  avoirdupois  ounces.  Hence,  by  reference 
to  the  tables,  we  are  enabled  to  find  the  magnitude  of  any  solid  which  is  too 
irregular  to  admit  of  the  common  rules  of  mensuration,  and  also  the  weight  of 
any  body  of  known  magnitude,  which  is  too  ponderous  to  be  submitted  to  the 
operation  of  the  steel-yard  or  balance. 

JSxampU, — Required  the  quantity  of  material  in  an  irregular  shaped  block  of 
marble,  weighing  4\  tons. 

Reduce  the  weight  to  ounces,  and  divide  by  the  specific  gravity  of  marble. 
Hence  4^  tons  X  16  oz.  -—2.838  =  56.8  cubic  feet. 

Required  the  quantity  of  material  in  a  statue  of  white  Parian  marble,  weigh* 
ing  800  pounds. 

800 X  16  =  l2800-r  2838  =  4|  cubic  feet 
'  Jffoin. — Required  the  weight  of  a  block  of  Aberdeen  granite,  meaauring'  43 
feet  in  length,  8  feet  in  breadth  and  thickness. 

43X8X8=2752. 

Then,  as  1  : :  2752  : :  2.625  :  7224000=201  tons  11  cwt.  1  qr. 

The  properties  of  specific  gravity  are  as  follow  .* — 

1.  A  body  immersed  in  a  fiuid  will  sink  if  its  specific  gravity  be  greater  than 
that  of  the  fluid ;  if  it  be  less,  the  body  will  rise  to  the  top,  and  be  only  partly 
immersed;  and  if  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solid  and  fluid  be  equal,  it  will' 
remain  at  rest  in  any  part  of  the  fluid  in  which  it  may  be  placed. 
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2.  When  a  body  is  heavier  than  a  fluid,  it  loses  as  much  of  its  weight,  when 
immersed,  as  is  eaual  to  a  quantity  of  fluid  of  the  same  magnitude. 

3.  If  the  spednc  gravity  of  the  fluid  be  greater  than  that  of  the  body,  then 
the  quantity  of  fluid  displaced  by  the  part  immersed,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of 
the  whole  body.  Hence,  as  the  spedflc  gravity  of  the  fluid  is  to  that  of  Uie 
body,  so  is  the  whole  magnitude  of  the  body  to  the  part  immersed. 


Specific  Gramties  of  Metals. 


Sp.  grav. 

Antimony,  in  a  metallic  state, 

fused.    .     .     .    6.624 

glass  of  ...     .    4.946 

sulphur  of  .     .     .     4.064 

ore,  grey  &  foliated    4.368 

„    radiated    .     .    4.440 

Bismuth,  cast 9.823 

native 9.822 

ore,  in  plumes    .     .    4.371 

Brass,  common  cast ....     7.824 

cast,  not  hammered  8.396 

wire-drawn    ....    8.544 

Copper,  cast 8.788 

wire-drawn.    .    .     .    8.878 

pyrites 4.080 

ore,  Cornish  .  .  .  5,452 
„  white  ....  4.500 
$f  ff^cy  -  •  .  .  4.500 
„  yellow  ....  4.300 
„  blue  ....  3.400 
„  prismatic  .  .  .  4.200 
„  foliated,  florid  red  3.950 
„  radiated,  azure  .  3.231 
„    emerald    .    .    .    3.300 

Gold,  pure,  cast 19.258 

(he  same  hammered  .  19.362 
22  carats,  flne,  standard  17.486 
the  same  hammered  .  15.589 
20  carats,  fine,  trinket.  15.709 
'the  same  hammered     .  15.775 

Iron,  cost 7.207 

bars 7.788 

pyrites,  cubic ....    4.702 

9,       radiated  .    .    .    4.775 

„       dodecahedral    .    4.830 

„       from  Freyberff .    4.682 

„       from  Cornwall .    4.789 

ore,  specular  .    .    .    .*  5.218 

„    micaceous     .     .     .    5.070 

„    prismatic ....     7.355 

Lead,  cast 11.352 

litharge 6.300 

ore,  cubic 7.587 

„  homed  ....  6.072 
„  corneous.  •  .  .  6.065 
„  reniform.  •  .  .  3.920 
„  blue  .....  5.461 
„    black  ....         5.770 


8p.  gnr. 
Lead  ore,  brown     ....    6.974 

„    white 7.236 

„    red,  or  red  4ead  spar    6.027 
„    yellow,     molybde- 

nated  ....  11.352 
Mercury,  solid,  40*  below  0, 

Fahr 15.632 

at  32*  of  heat    .     .  13.619 

at  60* 13.580 

at  212*     ....  13.375 

Nickel,  cast 7.807 

ore,    called  Kupper* 

nickel  of  Saxe    6.648 

„    of  Bohemia  .    .    6.207 

Platina,  i:rude,  in  grains    .     .  15.602 

purified 19.502 

the  same  hammered  .  20.337 

„       rolled  .     .     .  22.06S 

„      wire-drawn   .  21.042 

Silver,  cast,  pure      ....  10.474 

„      „     hammered  .  10.511 

Parisian  standard  .    .10.172 

the  same  hammered   .  10.37( 

French  coin  ....  10.04& 

shUling  (George  III.).  10.534 

Steel,  soft 7.833 

hardened,  but  not  tem- 
pered      7.840 

tempered,  but  not  har- 
dened     7.816 

tempered  and  hardened    7.818 

Tin,  pure  Cornish    ....     7.291 

the  same  hardened     .    .     7.299 

Malacca,  fused      .    .    .    7.296 

„       hardened    .    .     7.307 

ore,  red 6.935 

„    black 6.901 

„    white 6.008 

Tungsten 6.066 

Uranium 6.440 

Wolfram 7.119 

Zinc,  in  its  usual  state  .  .  .  6.862 
pure  and  compressed  71 91 
formed  by  sublimation, 

and  full  of  cavities    .     5.918 
sulphate  of     ....     1.900 
saturated    solution    of, 
temp.  42*    •    .    .         1.386 


6M 
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Specific  Gravities  of  Wood$, 


Sp.  gnr. 

Alder :     .      .800 

Apple-tree 793 

Ash 845 

Bay-tree 822 

Beech* 852 

Box,  Dutch     ......       .912 

French 1.328 

Brazilian  red   ...     .     1.031 

Campechy 913 

Cedar,  American 561 

Indian      .     .     :     .     .     1.315 

Palestine 613 

wild -596 

Cherry-tree 715 

Citron 726 

Cocoa •     1.010 

Cork 240 

Cypress 6H 

Ebony,  Indian 1.209 

American     .     .    .     .     1.331 

Elder ,     .     .       .695 

Elm 671 

Filbert 600 

Fir,  yellow 657 

white 569 

male 550 

female 498 

Hazel 600 


Jasmin,  Spanish 770 

Juniper 556 

Lemon-tree     ......      .703 

Lignum-vitae 1.333 

Lime-tree 604 

Logwood 913 

Manogany      ......     1.063 

Maple 750 

Mastic-tree 849 

Medlar 941 

Mulberry 897 

Oak,  heart  of,  60  years  old    .     1.170 

dry 932 

Olive-tree 927 

Orange-tree 705 

Pear-tree    .......       .661 

Pomegranate-tree     ....     1.354 

Poplar 383 

white,  Spanish  .     .     .       .529 

Plum-tree 753 

Quince-tree     .     » 70.) 

Sassafras 482 

Vine 1.327 

Walnut 671 

Willow 585 

Yew,  Spanish 807 

Dutch 788 


Specific  Gravities  of  Stones^  Earthsy  ^c. 


Alabsster,  yellow  ....  2.699 
stained  brown  .  .  2.744 
veined  ....  2.691 
Dalias  ....  2.611 
Malaga  ....  2.876 
MalU  ....  2.699 
oriental,  white  .  .  2.730 
„  semi-trans- 
parent .  2.762 
Piedmont  .  .  .  2.693 
Spanish,  saline .  .  2.713 
Valencia.     .     .     .  2.638 

Ambergris 926 

Amianthus,  long 909 

short     ....  2.313 

Asbestos,  ripe ^.578 

starry 3.073 

Borax 1.714 

Brick 2.000 

Chalk,  British 2.784 

Branpn,  coarse     .     .  2.727 

Spanish 2.790 

Coal,  Cannel 1.270 

Newcastle 1.270 

Staftbrdshire    ....  1.240 

Scotch 1.300 


Cutler's  stone 2.111 

Emery 4.000 

Flint,  black 2.582 

veined 2.612 

white 2.594 

Egyptian 2.565 

Glass,  flint 2.933 

white 2.892 

bottle   .;....  2.732 

green 2.642 

St.Gobin 2.488 

Leith,  crystal     .    .    .  3.189 

fluid 3.329 

Granite,  Aberdeen,  blue  kind  2.625 

Cornish      ....  2.662 

'  Egyptian,  red     .    •  2.654 

grey    .    .  2.728 

beautify  red  .    .    •  2.761 

Girardinor      .    .    .  2.716 

violet,  of Gyromagny  2.685 

Dauphiny,  red    .    .  2.643 

„         green     .  2.684 

„         radiated .  2.668 

Semur,  red     .    .    .  2.638 

Bretagne,  grey    .    .  2.738 

yellowish.  2.619 


»» 
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8p.  grav. 

Granite,  Carinthia,  blue    .     .  2.956 

Grindstone 2.143 

Gypsum,  opa(}ue      ....  2.168 
semi-transparent    .  2.306 
fine  ditto  ....  2.276 
cuneiform,   crystal- 
lized   2.306 

rhomboidal    .     .     .  2.311 

dittOj  ten  faces  .    .  2.312 

Hone,  white,  razor  ....  2.876 

Jet,  a  bituminous  substance  .  1.259 

Lime-stone,  green    .    .    .     .  3.182 

arenaceous     .     .  2.742 

white  fluor     .     .  3.156 

compact    .     .     .  2.720 

foliated.     .    .     .  2.837 

granular    .     .    .  2.800 

Manganese 7.000 

grey  ore,  striated.  4.756 
grey,  foliated  .    :  ^  3.742 

red,  from  Kapnick  3.233 

black     ....  3.000 

scaly     .    .    .     .  4.116 

siilpnuret  of    .     .  3.950 

phosphate  of  .     .  2.600 

Marble,  African 2.780 

Biscayan,  blhck    .     .  2.695 

Brocatelle  ....  2.650 

Camparium^  green   .  2.742 

jCarrara,  white     .     .  2.717 

Castilian'    ....  .2.700 

£g>'ptian,  green  .    .  2.668 

French 2.649 

Grenada,  white    .    •  2.705 

Italian,  violet .    .     .  2.858 

Norwegian.     .     .     .  2.728 

Parian  white  .    .    .  2^38 

Pyrenean    ....  2.726 

red    .....    .  2.724 

(ioman  violet .    .    .  2.755 

Siberian      ....  2.718 

Siennian     •    .    .  2.678 

Switzerland;    .    .    .  2.714 

Valencia    ....  2.710 

Millstone 2.484 

phosphonc     •    •    .  1.714 

Porcehun,  aiina      ....  2.385 

Limoges ....  2.341 

Seves 2.146 

Porphyrj',  red 2.7G5 

green 2.676 
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Porphyry,  red,  (torn  Cordonne    2.754 

green,  fVom  ditto  .    3.728 

red,  from  Dauphiny    2.793 

Pyrites,  copper 4.954 

ferruginous,  cubic     ,     3.900 
round    .    4.101 
ofStDo- 
mingo .    3.440 

Salt 2.130 

Serpentine,     opaque,    green, 

Italian.     .     .    2.430 
„  veined  black 

and  olive    2.f  94 
„  red  &  black    2.627 
semi-transparent, 

grained  .  .  2.586 
fibrous.  .  .  .•  3.000 
from  Dauphiny  .     2.669 

Slate,  common 2.672 

new 2.854 

black  stone     .     .     .     .    2.186 

fresh  polished     .    .     .    2^766 

Stalactite,  opaque    ....    2.478 

transparent  .     .     .     2.326 

Stone,  Bristol »    2.510. 

Burford 2.049 

common 2.520 

Clicard,  from  Brachet .    2.357 

„  Ouchain    2.274 

Notre-Dame.    .     .    .    2.378 

oriental  blue      .     .     .     2.771 

aving 2.416 

'ortland 2.570 

Pumice 915 

Purbeck 2.601 

prismatic  basaltes  .    .    2.722 

rag 2.470 

rotten 1.981 

rock  of  Chatillon    .    .    2.122 
Siberian  blue     .     .    .     2.945 

St.  Cloud 2.201 

St.Maur 2.034 

touch 2.415 

Sulphur,  native 2.033 

melted 1.991 

Talc,  black 2.900 

crayon 2.089 

German 2.24f*> 

Muscovy 2.7'J2 

yellow   .    .         ...    2.6,');} 


f.! 


Specific  Gravities  of  Liquids, 


Acetic  acid 1.007 

Acetous  acid,  red     .....  1.025 

white      .     .     .  1.014 

A!cohol,  commercial     .     .     .      .837 

highly  rectified    .    .      .829 
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Ammonia,  liquid 897 

muriate  of  •    •    .     1.153 

Beer,  pale 1.023 

brown 1.034 

Benzoic  acid 1.018 
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Sp.  gnv. 

Q>aet 1.018 

Ether,  acetic 866 

muriatic 73(1 

nitric 900 

sulphuric 739 

Fluoric  acid 1.500 

Formic  acid 994 

Milk  of  cows 1.032 

Muriatic  acid 1.194 

Nitric  add 1.271 

highly  concentrated    1.583 

Oil  of  almonds,  sweet  .     .    .       .917 

doves,  essential  .     .     .     1.036 

dnnamon,  essential  1.044 

filberts 916 

hemp-seed 926 

lavender,  essential  .     .      .894 

linseed 910 

olives 915 

poppies 924 

rape-seed 919 


•p-pav. 

Oil  of  turpentine,  essential     •      .870 
whales 923 

Spirits  of  wine,  commercial    .      .837 

highly  rectified     .829 

Sulphuric  acid 1.841 

highly  concen- 
trated   .    .    2.125 

Turpentine,  liquid 991 

Vinegar,  distilled     ....     1.010 

Water,  rain 1.000 

distilled 1.000 

sea 1.026 

Wine,  Burgundy 992 

Bourdeaox 994 

Champaigne,  white  .998 

Canary 1.033 

Constance     ....     1.082 

Maddra 1.038 

Malaga 1.022 

Port 997 

Tokay 1.054 


Specific  Gravities  of  Resins,  Gums,  Animal  Substances,  ^c. 


Aloes,  Bocotrine 1.380 

hipatie 1.359 

Ambergns 926 

Assafoetida 1.328 

Bark,  Peruvian 785 

Butter 912 

Camphor 989 

Copal,  Chinese 1.063 

Madagascar  ....     1.060 

Opaque 1.140 

Fat,  beef 923 

mutton 924 

ved 934 

hog's 937 

Gdbanum 1.212 

Gamboge 1.222 

Gum  Ammoniac      ....     1.207 

Arabic 1.452 

BdeUium 1.372 

Euphorbia 1.124 

Scammony  of  Aleppo   .     1.235 


Gum  Scammony  of  Smyrna  .     1.274 

seraphic 1.201 

traaicanth 1.316 

Gunpowder,  in  a  loose  heap  •  .836 
shaken  .  .  .  .9321 
solid     ....     1.745 

Honey 1.450 

Indigo 769 

Ivory 1.826 

Lard 948 

Madder-root 765 

Mastic 1.074 

Myrrh 1.360 

Olibanum 1.173 

Opium 1.336 

Spermaceti 943 

Sugar,  white 1.606 

Tallow 942 

Wax  of  bees,  white 969 

yellow    .    .    .      .965 
Shoemakers' 807 


Gases, 

In  the  following  Table,  the  spedfic  gravities  of  the  prindpd  gases  will  be 
given  as  they  correspond  with  the  specitic  gravity  of  atmospheric  air,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  about  1.000. 


Atmospheric,  or  common  air  .     1.000 

Ammoniacd  gas 500 

Arsenical  hycbrogengas    .     •       .520 

Azote 969 

Carbonic  acid      .    .    .    .    •     1.520 

oxide 960 

Carburetted  hydrogen  .    .    .      .491 


Chlorine 470 

Chloro-carbonic  gas ....  3.389 

Chloro-cyanic  vapour   .    .    .  2.111 

Cydrogen 1.806 

Euchlorine 2.409 

Fluoboradc 2UI71 

Flunsilicic  add  gai  .    .    .    .  J  574 
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Sp.  gnr. 

Hydrogen 074 

Hydriodic  acid  gaa  ....  4.443 
Hydrocyanic  vapour  .  .  .  .948 
Muriatic  acid  gas     .     .    .     .     1.278 

Nitrous  gas 1.094 

acid  gas 2.427 

oxide 1.614 

Oxygen,  mean 1.044 

Phosphuretted  hydrogen  .  .  .870 
Steam 690 


Sulphuretted  hydrogen      •    • 

Sulphurous  acid 

Vapour  of  alcohol  .  .  .  . 
absolute  alcohol  . 
hydriotic  ether .  . 
iodine  .  .  •  • 
muriatic  ether  .  • 
oil  of  turpentine  . 
sulphtiret  of  carbon 
sulphuric  ether.     . 


8p.fnv 
1.777 
2.193 
2.100 
1.613 
5.475 
8.620 
2.219 
5.013 
2.645 
2.586 


In  concluding,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remark,  that  all  bodies  expand  by  heat 
and  contract  by  cooling;  but  the  contraction  and  expansion,  W  the  same 
change  of  temperature,  is  ver^  different  in  different  bodies.  Water,  when 
heated  firom  60  to  100  degrees,  mcreases  its  volume  nearly  one  sixty-seventh  of 
its  bulk ;  mercury,  one  two-hundred  and  forty-third  part ;  and  many  substances 
much  less.  It  is  therefore  proper,  in  ascertaining  the  specnfic  gravities  of  bodies, 
to  note  particularly  the  temperature. 

SPECTACLES.  An  optical  instrument  consisting  of  two  lenses  set  in  alight 
framed  the  extremities  of  which  are  made  elastic,  so  as  to  retain,  by  a  slight 
pressure  against  the  sides  of  the  head,  the  instrument  in  its  place,  which  is 
supported  upon  the  nose  of  the  wearer.  The  use  of  spectacles  is  to  counteract 
some  defects  in  the  organs  of  vision ;  and  as  these  differ  in  their  nature, 
the  lenses  vary  in  their  properties.  Those  with  convex  lenses  serve  to  counter- 
act tlie  effects  arising  from  the  too  great  flatness  of  the  eye,  by  giving  the  ravs 
of  light  a  degree  of  convergency  sufficient  to  make  them  meet  exactly  at  the 
retina,  and  are,  therefore,  generally  proper  for  elderly  persons.  On  the  contrary, 
ihort-sighted  people  use  concave  lenses,  to  prevent  the  rays  from  converging  so 
suddenly, — ^because  the  eyes  of  such  persons  being  too  round  and  protuberant, 
give  too  great  a  convergency  to  the  rays,  and  cause  them  to  meet  before  they 
««ach  the  retina,  which  defect  is  remedied  by  glass  of  a  suitable  concavity. 


A  patent  for  improveroenU  in  spectocles  was  taken  out  in  1826,  by  Mr. 
A.  A'  de  la  Court,  of  Great  Winchester-street,  London,  which  are  of  so  peculiar 
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h,  dfcAcrlption  as  to  demand  a  brief  notice  from  us.  The  invention  consisia  in 
fxxutg  to  the  joints  or  bows  of  common  spectacles  a  pair  of  mirrors  or  reflectors » 
no  jointed  and  posited  as  to  enable  the  wearer  to  see  sidewavs,  and  even  behind 
liim,  as  he  may  be  inclinedi  without  turning  his  head.  In  another  form  of 
these  patent  spectacles  tlie  ordinary  glasses  are  omitted,  and  the  mirrors  only 
introduced  as  exhibited  in  the  prefixed  illustration  of  the  }>atent,  extracted 
from  a  scientific  journal,  in  which  the  uses  and  abuses  of  this  singular  invention 
(that  gives  to  the  wearer  all  the  boasted  powers  of  the  god  Argus,)  are  humo- 
rously detailed. 

SPERMACETI.    A  substance  obtained  from  die  oil  found  in  the  head  of 
several  species  of  whale,  but  chiefly  from  the  fhyteter  maeroeephabu,    lliough 
analogous  to  fat  and  wax,  it  differs  from  them  in  several  properties.    It  is  of  a 
flaky  texture— soft,  white,  and  brilliant;  melts  at  113o;  and  by  raising  the  heat 
may  be  volatilised  with  little  change,  though  by  repeated  distillation  it  is 
decomposed.     It  bums  with  a  clear  flame.    A  property  distinguishine  it  from 
fat  is  that  of  solubility  in  alcohol  and  ether,  though  it  is  but  sparingly  soluble 
in  the  former.    It  dissolves  more  rapidly  and  abundantly  in  warm  ether,  from 
which  it  precipitates  when  cool .  oil  of  turpentine  acts  upon  it  in  a  simOar 
manner,   opermaceti  is  found  in  a  large  triangular  trunk,  four  or  five  feet  deep, 
and  ten  or  twelve  long,  filling  almost  Uie  who&  cavity  of  the  head,  and  seemins 
to  be  entirely  different  from  the  proper  brain  of  the  animal.  The  oil  is  separated 
from  it  by  dripping.    In  this  state  it  has  a  yellow,  unctuous  appearance,  and  b 
brought  to  England  in  barrels.    An  ordinary  sited  whale,  it  is  said,  will  yield 
upwards  of  twelve  large  barrels  of  crude  spermaceti.    The  mode  of  piuifying 
it  in  the  large  way  is  as  follows : — the  mass  is  put  into  hair  or  woollen  bags, 
and  pressed  between  plates  of  iron,  in  a  screw-press,  until  it  becomes  hard  and 
brittle.     It  is  then  broken  into  pieces,  and  thrown  into  boiling  water,  where  it 
melts ;  and  the  impurities  which  rise  to  the  surface,  or  sink  to  the  bottom,  are 
skimmed  off  or  separated  from  it.    After  being  cooled,  and  separated  from  the 
water,  it  is  put  into  fresh  water  in  a  lar^e  boiler,  and  a  weak  fey  of  the  potash 
of  commerce  added  to  it  by  demes.  This  part  of  the  process  is  thrice  repeated, 
aAer  which  the  whole  is  poured  into  coolers,  when  tiie  spermaceti  concretes  inta 
a  white  semi-transparent  mass,  which,  on  being  cut  into  small  pieces,  assumes 
the  flaky  appearance  which  it  has  in  the  shops.    Some  adulterate  it  with  wax ; 
but  the  deceit  is  discovered,  either  by  the  smell  of  the  wax,  or  by  the  dulness  of 
the  colour.    Some  also  sell  a  preparation  of  oil  taken  from  the  tail  of  the  whale, 
instead  of  that  from  the  brain ;  but  this  kind  turns  yellow  as  soon  as  exposed 
to  the  air.     Indeed,  it  is  apt,  in  general,  to  grow  yellowish,  and  to  contract  a 
rancid  fishy,  smell,  if  not  carefully  secured  from  the  air.    The  more  perfectly  it 
has  been  purified  at  first,  the  less  susceptible  it  is  of  these  alterations ;  and 
after  it  has  been  changed,  it  may  be  rendered  white  and  sweet  again  by 
steeping  it  afresh  in  a  ley  of  alkaline  salt  and  quicklime. ,  It  melts  in  a  small 
degree  of  heat,  and  congeals  a^ain  as  it  cools. 

The  great  use  of  spermaceti  is  for  making  candles,  and  it  is  also  employed  in 
medicine.  Spermaceti  candles  are  of  mcraern  manufacture :  they  are  made 
smooth,  with  a  fine  gloss,  free  from  rings  and  scars,  superior  to  the  finest  wax 
candles  in  colour  and  lustre ;  and,  when  genuine,  leave  no  spot  or  stain  on  the 
finest  silk,  cloth,  or  linen. 

SPHERE.  A  solid  contained  under  one  uniform  round  surface,  sucn  aa 
would  be  formed  bv  the  revolution  of  a  circle  about  the  diameter  thereof. 

SPHEROID.  A  solid  body  approaching  the  figure  of  a  sphere,  though  not 
cxactlv  round,  but  having  one  of^  its  diameters  longer  than  the  other. 

SPINDLE.  A  term  synonymous  wiUi  axis.  In  machinery  where  several 
axes  occur,  it  is  usual  to  denominate  the  subordinate  or  smaller  axes  spindles, 
as  in  cotton-spinning,  &c. 

SPINET.  A  musical  instrument  of  the  piano-forte  kind.  The  latter,  by  its 
improved  tones  and  construction,  has  superseded  the  manufacture,  and  almost 
wholly  banished  the  use  of  the  former.    See  Piano-forte. 

SPINNING.  The  art  of  combining  animal  or  vegetable  fibres  into  threads,  by 
twisting  them  together,  as  in  cotton,  sUk,  wool,fUx,  hemp,  &c.  See  those  article|. 
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SPIRAL.  In  Geometry,  a  curved  line  of  the  circular  kind,  which  in  ita 
prop'ess  recedes  farther  and  farther  from  a  point  within  called  its  centre. 

SPLICING.  The  process  of  joining  the  ends  of  a  rope  together,  or  to 
unite  tlie  end  of  a  rope  to  any  part  thereof,  by  interweaving  the  strands  in  a 
regular  manner.  Tliere  are  several  methods  of  splicing,  according  to  the  services 
for  which  it  is  intended,  all  of  which  are  distinguished  by  particular  epithets. 

SPONGE.  A  marine  production  of  a  remarkably  porous  and  absorbent 
nature.  Its  property  of  readily  imbibing  almost  as  great  a  volume  of  water  as 
its  own  bulk,  and  as  readily  parting  with  it  by  compression,  renders  it  of  great 
utility.  The  best  is  of  a  light  colour,  free  from  stones  and  other  impurities,  very 
soft  and  elastic,  and  the  pores  or  holes  small.  It  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the 
Mediterranean,  about  the  shores  of  Turkey  and  the  Archipelago,  where  it  grows 
upon  the  rocks  at  considerable  depths  under  water.  To  bleach  sponge  and 
render  it  white,  it  is  soaked  repeatedly  in  fresh  water,  changing  the  fluid  several 
times  a  day;  and  at  the  end  of  five  or  six  days  it  will  be  ready  for  bleaching. 
If  the  sponge  contains  pieces  of  shells,  chalk,  &c.,  which  cannot  be  extracted 
without  tearing  it,  the  sponge  must  be  soaked  for  twenty-four  hours  in  muriatic 
acid,  diluted  in  twenty  times  as  much  water,  which  will  cause  an  effervescence 
to  take  place,  and  carbonic  acid  to  be  liberated,  when  the  shells  and  chalk  will 
be  dissolved.  After  this  the  sponge  must  be  carefully  washed  in  fresh  water, 
and  then  immersed  for  seven  or  eight  days  in  a  weak  solution  of  sulphuric  acid 
(specific  gravity  1.024),  occasionally  pressing  it  out  dry.  After  it  has  again  been 
perfectly  washed  and  cleaned,  it  may  be  sprinkled  with  a  little  rose-water,  to 
give  it  a  pleasant  smell. 

SPOON,  Medical  A  newly  invented  instrument  by  Mr.  G.  Gibson,  of  Bishops- 
gate  Street,  for  administering  medicine  to  patients,  especially  to  those  in  a 
recumbent  position,  and  to  such  as  are  disposed  to  resist  the  taking  of  it.  This 
little  apparatus,  which  was  the  subject  of  an  honorary  medal  presented  by  the 
Society  of  Arts  to  the  inventor,  and  has  been  found  of  unspeakable  utility,  is 
represented  in  the  following  cut,  which  exhibits  its  form  so  obviously  as  to 
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lue  aperture  at  the  end  of  the  hollow  handle,  the  medicine  is  prevented  from 
runuuiB  out,  unUl  the  spoon  is  secured  in  the  patients  mouth ;  the  thumb 
being  then  removed,  the  medicine  flows  out  in  consequence  of  the  admisaioa 

^  SPRING.  A  thin  blade  of  steel,  or  other  elastic  substance,  which,  being  bent 
or  wound  up,  serves  to  put  machinery  in  motion  by  its  elasticity,  or  endeavow 
to  unbend  itself;  such  is  the  spring  of  a  watcji,  clock.  &c.  The  ;ng««>^»>  ^• 
Edmund  Cartwright  observed  that  wooden  springs  (made  out  of  clean  red  dea^ 
withstood  better  Than  steel  an  unrestrauied  vibration.  Wood,  if  checked  m  lU 
vibration  by  a  stop,  is  much  more  liable  to  break  than  steeL    On  the  contrary, 
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if  steel  be  not  checked  in  its  continued  vibration  by  some  st4)p  after  it  has  per- 
formed its  required  action,  it  is  very  liable  to  break  or  take  a  set.  Dr.  Cart- 
wright,  after  very  numerous  experiments,  could  not  get  steel  springs  to  stand  in 
his  new  weaving  machinerv  by  power,  aUkough  he  tried  the  oest  of  workmen 
and  the  best  of  materials ;  put  having  temporarily  substituted  wood,  he  found, 
to  his  agreeable  surprise,  that  thev  stood  admirably ;  and  at  the  end  of  four 
years  all  the  wooden  springs  which  had  escaped  acciaents  were  as  strong  and 
elastic  as  when  first  put  in  action,  notwithstanding  they  made  from  forty  tofifty 
itrokes  per  minute  during  that  period. 

SPRINGES.  A  sort  of  noose  made  of  horse-hair  or  fine  wire,  which  are  set 
in  hedges,  trees,  &c.,  to  ensnare  birds,  rabbits,  game,  &c. 

SPRUCE  BEER.  A  cheap  and  wholesome  liquor,  which  is  thus  made:— 
Take  of  water  sixteen  gallons,  and  boil  the  half  of  it.  Put  the  water  thus 
boiled,  while  in  full  heat,  to  the  reserved  cold  part,  which  should  be  previously 
put  into  a  barrel  or  other  vessel ;  theu  add  sixteen  pounds  of  treacle  or  molasses, 
with  a  few  table  spoonsfiil  of  the  essence  of  spruce,  stirring  the  whole  well 
together ;  add  half  a  pint  of  yeast,  and  keep  it  in  a  temperate  situation,  with 
the  bung  hole  open  for  two  days,  till  the  fermentation  be  abated :  then  close 
it  up  or  bottle  it  off,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  being  drunk  in  a  few  days  afterwards. 
In  North  America,  and  perhaps  in  other  countries,  where  the  black  and  white 
•pruce-firs  abound,  insteaid  of  adding  the  essence  of  the  spruce  at  the  same  time 
with  the  molasses,  thev  make  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  and  small  branches  of 
these  trees,  and  find  tne  liquor  equally  good.  It  is  a  powerful  antiscorbutic,  and 
may  prove  useful  in  long  sea-voyages. 

SPuRS.  A  goad  of  metal  attached  to  the  heels  of  horsemen  for  pricking  the 
sides  of  a  horse  to  increase  his  speed. 

STAIRCASE.  An  ascent  enclosed  between  two  walls,  or  a  ballustrade,  con- 
sistine  of  steps  or  stairs,  with  landing-places  and  rails.  Nicholson's  Practical 
BuUmt  contains  a  good  selection  of  the  roost  approved  construction  of  stair- 
cases. 

STARCH.  A  well-known  substance  extracted  from  wheaten  floor,  by 
washing  it  in  water.  All  farinaceous  seeds  afford  this  substance  in  a  greater  or 
len  degree ;  but  it  is  most  easily  obtained  from  the  flour  of  wheat,  b^  moistening 
any  quantity  with  a  little  water,  and  kneading  it  with  the  hand  into  a  touffh 
paste ;  this  being  washed  with  water,  by  letting  fall  upon  it  a  very  lender 
stream,  the  water  will  be  rendered  turbid  as  it  runs  aff,  in  consequence  of  the 
fecula  or  starch  which  it  extracts  from  the  flour,  and  which  will  subside  when 
the  water  is  allowed  to  stand  at  rest.  The  starch  so  obtained,  when  dried  in  the 
iun,  or  by  a  stove,  is  usually  concreted  into  small  masses,  which  have  a  fine 
white  colour,  scarcely  any  smell,  and  very  little  taste.  If  kept  dry,  starch  in 
this  state  continues  a  long  time  uninjured,  although  ezposea  to  the  air.  The 
inferior  and  reftiae  wheat  is  usually  employed  for  manufacturing  common 
starch ;  but  when  the  finest  starch  is  required,  good  ffraui  must  be  used.  This, 
being  well  .cleaned,  and  sometimes  coarsely  bruised,  is  put  into  wooden  vessels 
full  of  water,  to  ferment :  to  assist  the  fermentation  the  vessels  are  exposed  to 
the  greatest  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  water  is  changed  twice  a  day,  during  eight 
or  twelve  days,  according  to  the  season.  When  the  grain  bursts  easily  under 
the  finger,  and  gives  out  a  milky  white  liquor  when  squeezed,  it  is  Judged  to  be 
anfficiently  softened  and  fermented.  In  this  state  the  grains  are  taken  out  of 
the  water  by  a  sieve,  and  put  into  a  canvass  sack,  and  the  husks  are  separated 
and  rubbed  off  by  beating  and  rubbing  the  sack  upon  a  plank:  the  sack  is  then 
put  into  a  tub  filled  with  cold  water,  and  trodden  or  beaten  till  the  water 
oecomes  milky  and  turbid*  firom  the  starch  which  it  takes  up  firom  the  grain. 
A  scum  sometimes  swims  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  must  be  care- 
iUUy  removed ;  the  water  is  then  run  off  through  a  fine  sieve  into  a  settUnf 
.vessel,  and  firesh  water  is  poured  upon  the  grains,  two  or  three  dmes,  till  it  wiO 
not  extract  any  more  starch,  or  become  coloured  bv  the  grain.  The  water  in 
the  settling  vessels,  being  left  at  rest,  precipitates  the  starch,  which  is  hehl  sus- 
pended ;  and  to  get  rid  of  the  saccharine  matter,  which  was  also  dissolved  by 
the  water,  the  vessels  are  exposed  to  the  sun,  which  soon  produces  the  ftcetoas 
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fennenbitioil,  and  taket  up  fuch  matter  as  renders  the  starcH  more  pure  and 
white.  When  the  water  oecomes  completely  sour,  it  is  ^ured  gently  off  fVom 
the  starch,  which  is  washed  several  times  afterwards  with  dean  water,  and  at 
last  is  placed  to  drain  upon  linen  cloths,  suijported  by  hurdles,  and  the  water 
drips  tnrough,  leaving  the  starch  upon  the  cloths,  in  which  it  is  pressed  and 
wning,  to  extract  as  much  as  possible  of  the  water;  and  the  remainder  is 
evaporated  by  cutting  the  starch  into  pieces,  which  are  laid  up  in  aury  places^ 
upon  a  floor  of  plaster,  or  of  slightly  burnt  bricks,  until  it  becomes  completely 
dried  from  all  moisture,  partly  nrom  the  access  of  warm  air,  and  partly  by  the 
floor  imbibing  the  moisture.  In  winter-time,  the  heat  of  a  stove  must  be 
employed  to  effect  the  drying.  Lastly,  the  pieces  of  starch  are  scraped  to 
remove  the  outside  crust,  which  makes  inferior  starch,  and  these  pieces  are 
broken  into  smaller  pieces  for  sale.  The  grain  which  remains  in  the  sack  after 
the  starch  is  extracted  contains  the  husks  and  the  glutinous  part  of  the  wheat, 
which  are  found  very  nutritious  food  for  cattle. 

Starch  does  not  dissolve  in  cold  water,  but  very  soon  falls  to  powder,  and 
forms  with  it  a  kind  of  emulsion.  It  combines  with  boiling  water,  and  forme 
with  it  a  thick  paste.  Linen  dipped  into  this  paste  acmiiree,  as  is  well  known, 
a  great  degree  of  stifRiess.  When  the  paste  is  allowed  to  cool,  it  assumes  th6 
form  of  a  semi-transparent  jelly,  which,  when  dried  by  artificial  heat,  becomes 
brittle,  and  assumes  an  appearance  not  unlike  that  of  gum.  Hence  it  is  su|^ 
posed  that  starch,  by  being  boiltd  in  water,  undergoes  a  certain  degree  of 
decomposition,  which  brings  it  nearly  to  the  stete  of  gum.  When  this  paste  is 
left  exposed  to  damp  air  it  soon  loses  ite  consistency,  acquires  an  acid  taste^ 
and  its  surface  is  covered  with  mould.  Starch  is  so  far  from  dissolving  in 
alcohol,  even  when  assisted  by  heat,  that  it  does  not  even  fall  to  powder.  The 
action  of  the  mineral  acids  upon  starch  we  have  not  space  to  detail ;  we  there- 
fore refer  the  reader  to  Urt^t  DkUonary  for  infbrmation  thereon.  The 
alkalies  dissolve  starch,  but  their  action  has  not  been  examined  with  care.  In 
pure  potass  it  swells,  and  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  transparent  jelly.  In  this 
state  the  solution  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  When  sterch  is  thrown  upon  a  hot  iron, 
it  melts,  blackens,  froths,  smells,  and  bums  with  a  bright  flame  like  sugar, 
emitting  at  the  same  time  a  great  deal  of  smoke ;  but  it  does  not  explode,  nor 
has  it  the  caromel  smell  which  distin^ishes  buminff  sugar.  When  distilled,  it 
yields  water,  impregnated  with  an  acid  supposed  to  be  the  pyromucous,  a  little 
empyreumatic  oil,  and  a  great  deal  of  cartionic  acid  and  carburetted  hydrogen 
gas.  The  charcoal  which  remains  is  easily  dissipated  when  set  on  fire  in  the 
open  air,— a  proof  that  it  contains  very  little  earth.  Barley-giain  consisto 
almost  entirelv  of  starch ;  not,  however,  in  a  stete  of  perfect  purity.  In  the 
process  of  malting,  which  is  nothing  else  than  causing  the  barley  to  begin  to 
vegetate,  a  great  part  of  the  starch  is  converted  into  suffer.  During  this  process 
oxygen  gas  is  absorbed,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  is  emitted.  Water,  too,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary ;  hence  it  is  probable  that  it  is  decomposed,  and  ite  hydrogen 
retained.  Starch,  then,  seems  to  be  converted  into  sugar  by  diminishing  the 
proportion  of  ite  carbon,  and  increasing  that  of  ite  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  Ite 
distillation  shows  us  that  it  contains  no  other  ingredient  than  these  three. 
Sterch  is  conteined  in  a  great  variety  of  vegetoble  substances,  most  commonly 
in  their  seeds  or  bulbous  roote,  but  sometimes  also  in  other  parts.  Indeed  the 
greater  number,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  vegeteble  seeds  employed  by  man  as 
an  article  of  food  consiste  chiefly  of  starch.  But  that  subatence  is  always 
combined  with  some  other  which  serves  to  dis^ise  ite  properties,  such  as  sugar, 
oil,  extractive.  Sec  It  is  only  by  processes  similar  to  those  described  in  the 
beginning  of  this  article,  that  it  is  extracted  from  these  substances  in  a  stete  of 
tolerable  purity.  Starch  may  be  made  from  potatoes,  by  soaking  them  about 
an  hour  in  water,  and  teking  off*  their  roots  and  fibres,  then  rubbing  them  quite 
clean  by  a  strong  brush ;  after  this  they  are  reduced  to  a  pulp,  by  grating  them 
in  water ;  but  when  this  is  attempted  in  a  large  way,  some  kind  of  mill  must  be 
used  to  reduce  them  to  a  pulp,  as  the  grating  of  them  by  hand  is  too  tedious  an 
operation.     A  complete  mill  for  this  purpose  is  described  under  the  article 
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STATICS.  A  branch  of  mathematics  of  which  the  object  ii  the  doctrioe  oC 
weight  or  gravity,  and  the  motion  of  bodiee  arising  from  it  In  this  sense, 
Statics  is  a  particular  branch  of  mechanics.  Some,  however,  define  Statics  to  be 
the  doctrine  or  theory  of  motion  in  general ;  and  Mechanics,  the  application  of 
that  theory  to  machines.     See  the  article  Mkchanics. 

STEAM.  The  term  generally  employed  to  designate  water  in  its  elastic  form, 
at  or  above  the  temperature  of  212**.  It  is  at  present  applied  to  many  economical 
purposes,  as  well  as  in  various  manufactures,  independent  of  its  important 
office  in  tlie  steam-engine.  In  order  to  make  water  boil,  tlie  fire  must  be 
applied  to  the  bottom  or  sides  of  the  vessel  which  contains  it :  if  the  heat  be 
applied  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  will  waste  away  without  boiling,  because 
the  superficial  particles,  bv  imbibing  the  heat  necessary  to  render  them  elastic, 
fly  ofi^  without  agitating  the  rest ;  but  when  applied  to  the  lower  sur&ce  of  the 
water,  the  bubbles  which  are  formed  at  the  bottom  rise,  and  give  ofiT  their  heat 
to  the  incumbent  mass,  and  then  disappear  by  collapsing :  the  distances  which 
they  reach  before  collapsing  increase  as  the  water  continues  (o  warm  further 
up  the  mass,  tiU  it  breaks  out  into  boiling  on  the  surface.  If  the  handle  of  a 
tea-kettle  be  grasped  with  the  hand,  a  tremor  will  be  felt  for  some  little  time 
before  boiling,  ansinff  from  the  little  succussions  which  are  produced  by  the 
collapsing  of  the  buboles  of  vapour.  This  is  much  more  violent,  and  is  really 
a  remarkable  phenomenon,  if  we  suddenly  plunge  a  lump  of  red  hot  iron  into 
a  vessel  of  cold  water,  when,  if  the  band  be  apphed  to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  a 
most  violent  tremor  is  felt,  and  sometimes  strong  thumps;  these  arise  from  the 
collapsing  of  very  large  bubbles.  The  great  resemblance  of  this  tremor  to  the 
feeline  experienced  during  the  shock  of  an  earthquake  has  led  many  to  suppose 
that  these  last  are  produced  in  the  same  way ;  and  the  hypothesis  is  by  no  meana 
unfeasible. 

The  following  propositions  have  been  generally  assumed  by  certain  authoritiet 
as  correct  data : — 

1.  A  cubic  inch  of  waten  forms  a  cubic  foot  of  steam,  when  its  elasticity  is 
equal  to  30  inches  of  mercury. 

2.  One  pound  of  Newcastle  coal  will  convert  seven  pounds  of  boiling  water 
hito  steam. 

3.  The  time  reqmred  to  convert  a  given  quantity  of  boiling  water  into  steam 
is  six  times  that  required  to  raise  it  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point,  or 
flrom  32<*  to  212®,  supposing  the  supply  of  heat  to  be  uniform. 

4.  When  a  quantity  of  water  is  exposed  to  a  given  temperature,  the  quantity 
of  steam  formed  in  a  given  time  will  be  as  the  surface,  all  other  things  being 
equal.  The  quantity  will  also  be  jointly  as  the  force  of  vapour  answering  to 
each  degree  of  heat,  and  the  sur&ce.  The  depth  of  water  evaporated  in  a  given 
time  will  be  as  the  force  of  vapour,  whatever  the  surface,  if  the  mass  be  uni- 
formly of  the  same  temperature.  When  the  force  of  vapour  is  30  inches,  and 
the  temperature  at  212«,  this  degree,  being  just  preserved  only  the  depth 
e7aporated,  is  1.3  inch  in  one  hour. 

5.  When  a  quantity  of  water  u  raised  to  the  boiling  point,  or  212*,  it  requires 
as  much  heat  to  give  it  the  elastic  form  as  would  raise  the  same  water  900* 
Ligher.  If  its  volume  were  not  changed  by  the  heat ;  that  is,  if  it  could  be 
prevented  from  expanding,  its  temperature  would  become  1112*  with  the  same 
quantity  of  caloric :  thus,  agreeably  to  fact  3,  the  heat  required  to  convert  water 
of  212*  into  steam  is  six  times  that  required  to  raise  the  temperature  firom  32* 
to  21 2^  *  See  also  Steam-Enoine,  power  of, 

STEAM-ENGINE.  A  machine  wrought  by  the  fbrce  obtained  from  the 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  steam  of  boiling  water,  and  employed  as  a 
first  moving-power  to  other  machines. 

Among  Uie  innumerable  contrivances  of  man  to  administer  to  the  necessities 
and  to  augment  the  luxuries  of  life  by  mechanical  agency,  none  certainly  have 
proved  more  directly  and  extensively  valuable  than  the  steam-€ngine.  Many 
great  discoveries  have  been  maile,  involving,  indeed,  a  higher  degree  of  intel- 
lectual power  in  the  cognizance  of  matter,  its  laws  and  properties,  as  well  as  a 
moie  varied  ingenuity  as  regards  c<  instruction  and  moOB  of  appUcation;   tfat 
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ship  wiih  her  accessories,  and  the  degree  of  knowledge  required  to  conduct  her 
throughout  a  distant  and  perilous  voyage ;  the  art  of  printing,  with  its  loftier 
import  to  moral  and  mental  culture ;  the  lens,  hy  which  we  are  enabled  to  soar 
into  the  boundless  regions  of  space,  or  scrutinize  the  countless  myriads  of 
animated  beings  whose  existence  the  unassisted  vision  had  never  else  discovered; 
the  curious  and  beautiful  devices  of  analytic  chemistry:  these,  and  other  fabri- 
cations of  man's  inventive  faculw,  have  been  seversjly  adduced  as  a  grander 
exhibition  of  intelligence  than  die  steam-engine  of  itself  affords.  But  esti- 
mating the  importance  of  causes  by  their  consequences,  this  invention  must 
surely  be  regarded,  if  not  as  the  very  proudest,  at  least  as  one  of  the  proudest 
monuments  of  roehtal  conception. 

The  stupendous  effects  which,  during  the  short  period  of  one  century,  have 
resulted  from  the  application  of  this  power,  are  striking  attestations  of  the  value 
of  tlie  labours  employed  in  the  invention.  By  the  agency  of  steam,  the  seas 
are  no^  navigated  in  defiance  of  winds  and  tiaes ;  the  eartli  made  to  yield  up 
in  lavish  abundance  its  metal  and  mineral  treasures ;  vast  marshes  are  draineo, 
and  land,  before  barren,  rendered  fruitful ;  communities  are  brought  into  closer 
connexion  with  communities ;  fresh  and  inexhaustible  sources  of  wealth  and 
comfort  are  elicited;  new  combinations  of  human  industry  and  ingenuity 
brought  into  requisition ;  knowledge  is  widely  scattered  abroad  by  the  extension 
of  letters ;  distance  is  lessened  by  velocity  of  locomotion ;  and  time  itself 
become  more  jprecious  and  invaluable.  Thus,  by  infinitely  enlarging  the  sphere 
of  useful  action  to  whatsoever  was  useful  before,  and  by  diffusing  among 
millions  what  previously  was  attainable  only  by  the  few,  it  has  wrought  a 
change  of  aspect  in  kingdoms,  in  commerce,  and  the  individual  relations  of 
society,  to  an  extent  so  wide,  and  in  a  time  so  brief,  too,  that  the  history  of  the 
world  affords  no  parallel  to  it  in  influence.  Personal  loss  and  injury  to  a  Ivege 
class  of  industrious  artificers  may  have  arisen  from  the  employment  of  steam 
power,  (the  substitution  of  any  mechanical  power  for  human  labour  is  always 
partially  attended  with  this  calamity ;)  yet,  painful  as  the  fact  is,  the  amount 
of  temporary  suffering  so  caused  must  not  be  put  into  the  scale  with  the  pro- 
d^ous  advantages  mankind  in  the  mass  will  inevitably  derive  from  tha^  sub- 
stitution. The  humane  but  short-sighted  policy  of  thoee  who  object  to  the 
steam-engine  on  this  account  must  not  be  permitted  to  cripple  its  advantages 
from  a  mere  visionary  apprehension  of  an  evil  supposed  to  be  irremediable. 
The  advantages  of  the  few  must  always  yield  to  the  advantages  of  the  many. 
But  are  means  to  requite  the  injury  so  produced  beyond  reach  ? — they  may  not; 
perhaps,  be  readily  seen,  yet  they  nevertheless  exist:  invariaUy  does  some 
retributive  good  spring  from  what  is  at  first  considered  an  irreparable  wrong, 
and  the  balance  becomes  again  restored  by  other  operations  of  the  same  cause 
which  for  a  brief  season  partiaUy  disturbed  it.  If  the  materials  wliich  nature 
has  supplied  to  engage  the  genius  and  industry  of  men  were  nearly  used  up, 
then,  indeed,  there  might  be  some  ground  for  alarm ;  but  she  is,  and  must  ever 
continue  to  be,  inexhaustible.  Every  improvement,  every  novelty  in  science 
or  in  art,  is  the  fertile  parent  of  new  wants;  new  demands  give  birth  to  new 
supplies ;  and  ever}'  advancing  step  ^ken  in  the  endless  field  before  us  leads 
on  to  some  fresh  advantage  once  hidden  from  our  view,  requiring  new  energies 
and  new  labours,  and  amply  compensatinp"  for  the  partial  mischief  such  advances 
have  occasioned. 

It  is  not  only  as  a  prime  mover  that  the  importance  of  the  steam-engine  is 
to  be  regarded ;  collateral  branches  of  mechanical  art  have  grown  out  of  it, 
which,  in  their  reciprocating  effects,  have  contributed  much  to  its  influence ;  and 
thus  so  illimitable  is  its  adaptability,  and  so  obedient  to  control,  that  it  can  be 
brought  alike  to  rend  rocks  asunder,  or  to  weave  into  delicate  fabrics  the  fragile 
thread  of  the  silk- worm ;  accomplishing  marvels  in  the  diversified  ranges  of 
manu&ctnre,  with  such  ease,  precision,  and  celerity,  that  the  very  fictions  of 
old  enchantm<fnt  seem  but  the  type  and  symbol  of  its  potency.  As  the  im- 
provements made  from  time  to  time  in  its  structure  and  operations  have  led  to 
improvement?  in  its  application,  and  as  it  is  daily  advancing  in  simplicity  and 
])erfection  by  the  contributions  of  the  learned  theorist  and  the  practical  artisan 
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no  limiti  can  be  asaigned  to  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness,  nor  can  conjecture 
measure  the  amount  of  benefit  wnich,  directly  and  indirectly,  must  accrue  to 
society  from  its  extended  employment, — at  least  until  some  greater  or  cheaper 
power  be  discovered,  whenever  that  may  happen. 

The  power  of  ike  steam-engine  is  derived  from  two  causes :  first,  from  the 
property  of  water  to  expand  itself  in  bulk  under  the  action  of  heat ;  and, 
saeondly,  from  the  sudden  reduction  (whilst  in  this  expanded  state)  to  its  original 
bulk  upon  the  application  of  cold. 

Water,  when  neated  to  the  boiling  point  (212°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer), 
remains  no  longer  liquid,  but  assumes  toe  aeriform  and  highly  elastic  state  of  steam 
fsee  article  Steam]  ;  and  if  whilst  In  this  state,  and  contained  in  a  closed  vessel, 
it  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  still  more  higlily  increased  heat,  it  becomes  yet 
more  rarefied,  and  exerts  an  increased  pressure  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  cor- 
responding to  the  degree  of  heat  applied  to  it.  This  degree  of  heat  may  be 
augmentea  until  the  pressure  of  the  steam  overcomes  the  strength  or  resistance 
of  the  vessel,  and  bursts  it  in  pieces.  A  power  is  thus  positively  obtained  by 
the  force  of  pressure  from  within. 

Tlie  application  of  any  cold  body  to  steam  again  restores  it  to  its  original 
c4>ndition  of  water  by  condensation ;  and  a  power  u  negatively  obtained 
from  this  propertv  by  the  force  of  pressure  from  without  If  a  small 
quantity  of  water  be  brought  to  the  boiling  point  in  a  weak  vessel,  and  the  air 
which  it  contained  be  allowed  to  escape,  so  that  its  capacity  shall  be  entirely 
filled  with  steam  alone,  the  condensation  of  steam  by  cooling  will  reduce  the 
water  to  its  original  volume,  and  leave  a  void  in  the  vessel  equal  to  the  vMne^ 
previously  filled  with  air.  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  (very  nearly  fifteen 
pounds  to  the  square  inch)  will  then  exert  itself  upon  the  external  sides  of  the 
vessel,  which,  if  too  weak  to  resist  such  a  force,  will  become  necessarily 
crushed  together.  Again :  if  the  vessel  be  of  a  cylindrical  figure,  closed  at  the 
bottom,  and  its  open  top  fitted  with  a  movable  piston  (in  contact  with  the 
water  partially  filling  the  cylinder),  the  piston  will  be  raised  as  the  steam 
becomes  generated ;  now,  if  before  the  piston  arrives  at  the  top,  the  fire  be 
removed,  and  cold  be  applied  to  the  sides  of  the  cvlinder,  the  steam,  becoming 
thereby  condensed,  leaves  a  void  which  is  instantly  filled  up  by  the  descent  of 
the  piston  acted  upon  by  the  atmosphere  pressing  upon  its  exposed  surface 
without 

Whatever  may  be  the  construction  of  a  steam-engine,  every  modification  of 
it  derives  its  power  from  one  or  other  of  these  two  principles,  or  from  both  hi 
combination. 

The  two  tables  given  for  greater  perspicuity  in  the  next  page — the  first  being 
the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Dalton,  the  second  supplied  by 
the  Roval  Academv  of  France,  in  their  report  upon  the  comparative  degrees  of 
safety  between  high  and  low  pressure  engines — are  inserted,  as  being  not  only 
essential  to  the  working  engineer,  but  interesting  to  the  general  inquirer :  they 
differ  in  no  very  material  point  with  other  calculations  that  have  been  made,  and 
are  quite  near  enough  to  be  adopted  as  a  standard  for  guidance  in  practical 
operations. 

The  origin  of  this  inveniion  became,  long  ago,  a  matter  of  earnest  inquiry ; 
the  conception  and  contrivance  of  a  machine  of  such  rare  importance 
becoming  points  of  great  interest  to  the  scientific  world.  Posthumous  fame, 
thoueh  It  may  be  a  stirring  incentive  to  the  living,  is  of  little  consequence  to 
the  dead ;  still  it  is  a  creditable  sentiment  to  desire  to  render  homage  where  it 
is  truly  due,  and  to  invest  with  honour  the  names  of  those  who,  by  their  illas- 
trious  acts,  really  deserve  it  But  where  nations  themselves  become  exalted  by 
the  achievement  of  an  individual,  that  sentiment  is  often  accompanied  by  unb^ 
coming  prejudices,  which  warp  the  judgment,  and  convert  the  enquirer  into  )i 
jealous  partisan.  Sharp  controversies  are  originated  and  maintained  in  an 
unbrotherly  spirit,  and  truth,  already  mystified  by  the  veil  of  time,  becomes 
more  difficult  of  attainment  than  ever  by  the  very  efibrts  of  the  dispatanta 
themselves. 

French  writers  afiSrm  that  to  their  country  belongs  the  glory  of  first  inven- 
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TABLE 

Of  the  Exfpannve  Force  of  Steam  when  contained  m  a  chted  Feuel,  taken  at  every 

W  €f  Ten^)erature  from  212»  Fahrenheit,  (the  Boiling  Point  J  up  to  320». 


TiMP. 

Fahr. 

Pretsure  of  Steam,  or  the  Force  which 
it  will  exert  to  enter  into  a  Tacuous 
Space. 

Preuure  of  the  Steam  againtt   the 
Atmoephere,  vhen  the  Barometer  la 
at  ao  Inchea,  or  the  Foreo  it  will  ex- 
ert to  cicape  from  the  doted  Yewel 
into  the  open  Air. 

Column 

Column 

Prenure 

Column 

Column 

PreMure 

1 

of 
Mercury. 

of 
Water. 

per 
Square  Inch. 

of 
Mercury. 

of 
Water. 

per 
Square  Inch 

Incku, 

Ft.  In. 

L^.  On. 

Incku. 

Ft.  In. 

Zftff.  Os. 

212 

30. 

33' 11 

14  11 

The  Steam 

equal  to  the 

atmosph. 

220 

35. 

39    6 

17      1 

5. 

5     7 

2    7 

230 

41.75 

47    2 

20     7 

11.75 

13    4 

5  13 

240 

49.67 

56     1 

24     4 

19.67 

22    3 

9  10 

250 

58.21 

65    9 

28     8 

28.21 

31  11 

13  14 

260 

67.73 

76    6 

33     2 

37.73 

42    8 

18    8 

270 

77.85 

87  11 

38     1 

47.85 

54     1 

23    7 

280 

88.75 

100    3 

43     7 

58.75 

66    5 

28  IS 

290 

100.12 

113     1 

49    0 

70.12 

79    3 

34    6 

300 

111.81 

126    4 

54  12 

81.81 

9i    6 

40    2 

310 

123.53 

139    6 

60    8 

93.53 

105    8 

45  14 

320 

135. 

152    6 

66     1 

105. 

116    5 

51     7 

Elasticity 

in 

Atmoophere. 

Height  of  Mercury 

in 

Inchei. 

Tompeimture 
of 

Pxcaeuie 

per  Square  Inch,  In 

Iba.  Avdrdupoit. 

1 

29.92 

212. 

14.61 

u 

44.88 

234. 

21.92 

2 

59.84 

251.6 

29.23 

8 

89.76 

275. 

43.84 

4 

119.69 

293.4 

58.46 

5 

149.61 

309.2 

78.07 

6 

179.53 

322.7 

• 

81.69 

7 

209.45 

334.4 

102.30 

f 
8 

239.37 

343.4 

116.92 
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tion ;  Englinh  autlioritieB  deny  the  claim,  and  insist  that  it  belongs  to  thein. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  refuse  it  to  both;  and,  referring  to  the  disclosures  made 
in  the  works  of  scientific  men  who  existed  in  remote  times,  pronounce  judg- 
ment, some  in  favour  of  Egypt,  and  some  of  Italy ;  whilst,  in  reality,  the  steam- 
engine,  growing,  as  it  has  done,  in  gradual  formation  and  perfection,  under  the 
eontributions  of  men  of  genius  living  in  different  countries  and  at  different 
periods,  may  in  strictness  be  regarded  rather  as  the  elaboration  of  an  age  than 
as  the  sole  product  of  anv  one  master-mind. 

The  first  person  we  find  in  the  records  of  anliquity  now  open  to  us  as  an 
experimentalist  upon  steam,  is  Hero  the  Elder,  the  son  of  a  Greek,  settled  at 
Alexandria,  who  flourished  about  130  years  before  the  Christian  era.  In  his 
work  entitled  SphitaUOf  he  describes,  among  other  ingenious  machines,  three 
modes  in  which  steam  miffht  be  employed  as  a  mechanical  power : — to  raise 
water  by  its  elasticity ;  to  elevate  a  weight  by  its  expansive  force ;  and  to  pro- 
duce a  rotatorv  motion  by  its  reaction  on  the  atmosphere.  Toy-like  as  they 
appear,  they  deserve  illustration. 

FSif.  1.  On  the  lid  of  the  box,  or  cistern  a, 
containing  water.  Hero  placed  a  globe  c, 
also  partly  so  filled ;  a  pipe  e  rises  from  the 
cistern  into  the  globe.  Another  pipe  •  pro- 
ceeds from  the  globe,  terminating  over  a 
vase  m,  and  the  vase  itself  communicates 
with  the  cistern  by  a  pipe  n.  When  the 
sun-beams  fall  on  the  globe,  they  heat  the 
water,  and  raise  vapour ;  this,  by  its  expan- 
sion, forces  the  water  through  the  syphon  t, 
which,  trickling  into  the  vase  m,  is  again 
conducted  by  the  pipe  ii,  placed  within  it, 
into  the  cistern.  Waen  the-sun-beams  are 
withdrawn,  and  the  surface  of  the  globe 

cooled  by  the  surrounding  air,  the  vapour  within  is  condensed,  and,  by  diia 
means,  a  void  is  left  in  its  upper  part :  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  now 
forces  the  water  in  the  cistern  up  the  pipe  e,  to  replenish  it ;  and  the  same 
operation  of  forcing  water  commences,  wnen  the  sun's  rays,  falling  on  the  mr- 
face  of  the  globe  again,  heat  its  contents.  Here,  almost  under  any  circum- 
stances, the  effect  could  have  been  but  trifling ;  but  in  the  second,  Fig,  2,  whera 


ine 


heat  from  a  lamp  or  fire  is  substituted  in  the  place  of  that  prooeeoinc 
ftrom  the  sun,  the  power  would  not  only  be  more  available,  but  less  hypodieticaL 
A  caldron  a  has  a  pipe  c,  (arising  from  its  lid)  shaped  at  its  upper  end  cup-wise, 
fbr  holding  the  ball  or  hollow  sphere  o.  A  fire  being  made  under  the  caldron, 
the  steam  rising  from  the  water  which  it  contains  flows  through  the  pipe,  and 
lifts  up  the  ball  placed  in  i  to  a  height  proportioned  to  the  force  of  the  steam. 
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Fig.  3  Aowt  tba  mnla  b^  wbicfa  a  amall  globe  u  tnoda  lo  revolve  on  iti  mtja. 
Two  pipet,  a  e,  each  having  iti  upper  extremity  bent  lowBrdi  tbe  other,  rita 
from  tne  cover  of  the  caldron  a;  one  of  these,  a,  >cti  merely  m  «  QJvot.  dia 
olher,  a,  conducti  iteam,  raited  b  the  boiler,  into  the  holloir  iclabe  i.  Thti  u 
■uspended  between  Ihem  by  having  the  iteam-uipe  a  inierted  iato  it,  a  '  ' 
.        ■  ,  enJ  of  t!  ■       ■ 


kept  in  il 
hollow  pi 


poaitioQ  by  the  pivot  farmed  a1 


d  probably  were  known  long  prior 


le  oppoiite  pipe  c.  Two 
itiel,  are  inierted  at  the 
nference  of  the  globe,  and  form  a  communication  between  ihe  caldrou 
and  the  atmosphere.  Heat  being  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  caldron, 
the  iteam  iuuing  through  Ifae  vertical  pipe  a  Into  the  globe  ■  thence  findi.  an 
exit  fVom  the  amii  n,  and,  bjr  the  reaction  of  the  air,  makei  the  globe  revolve 
on  iti  axil  with  great  celerity,  "a*  if  it  were  animated  from  niihin  by  a  liviag 

Here,  then,  do  we  find  the  two  properliea  of  ateam,  eipanaion  and  contrac- 
tion, recogniaed  and  applied  almoat  two  ihouannd  yeart  previouiiy  to  the  time 
of  Iheir  being  availed  of  for  any  efficient  purpoae.  Scientific  bauble',  to  bs 
aure,  were  thete  conlrivancea ;  but  in  tbem  we  have  the  undoubted  germa  of  the 
Ta*t  and  extensive  power  which  its  present  modificBlion  permits.  Hero,  in  hiM 
Introduction,  profeaies  to  have  made  himaelf  acquainted  with  the  nrorke  of  hi« 
predecenon  and  contemporariea,  and,  admiring  their  aimpla  ingenuity,  and 
unwilling  ttiat  auch  line  invention!  abound  perish  or  be  overlooked,  deacribea 
them,  thai  thej  may  be  belter  and  more  generally  understood.  So  that  thete 
very  properties  of  ataam  may  have  been,  and  probah 
to  tiie  time  in  which  he  flounahed. 

Tbe  next  attempt  of  which  biatory  apprises  ua,  to  reduce  ateam  to  an 
went  of  power,  ii  deccribed  in  a  work  by  Solomon  d(  Ciua,  an  eminent 
French  mathematician  and  engineer,  published  in  IGIS,  entitled,  Lt*  Baiieau 
Set  Forcei  notiiw^ef  oiiec  dttert  Dtutau  dt  Fmtmnt.  The  following  deicrip- 
tioa  will  explain  the  principle  of  hia  device. 

The  caldron  a  is  fumiahed  with  two 
pipea,  b  e,  the  latter  of  which  reaches 
nearly  down  to  the  bottom  of  a.  The 
pipe  h  is  ftimished  with  a  cock  d  and 
flinnel  e.  Tbe  renel  being  nearly  filled 
with  water,  and  the  cock  d  shut,  fire  is 
applied,  ai  in  Hero's  veiael  ¥\g.  2,  and 
tne  iteara,  preasing  on  ibe  surface  of  the 
water,  forces  up  the  lowermoet  portion 
through  the  tube  e  lo  a  height  propor- 
tloneJ  to  iti  temperature.  'Hub  u,  cer- 
tainly, another  atep  in  advance  \  but 
without  wishing  lo  disparage  Ihe  inge- 
tmity  of  De  Caut,  it  may  be  doubled 
whether  tbe  notion  ii  really  hia  own ; 
for  in  hia  dedicatory  addren  to  tbe 
French  king,  he  invitei  Hia  Majeaty'a 
eapteial  attention,  notio  much  lo  effect 
pimluced  by  thii  operation  of  tbe  steani, 
M  to  hit  happy  device  of  increaiyng  the 
Mn'a  inSuence  on  hii  apparatus  l^  the 
inleiTention  of  the  lena — a  charcou  fire 
being  far  too  simple  an  affkir  lo  calcb  his 
r^ardi.  He  waa  well  aware  that  the 
•team  generated  from  boiling;  water 
became  condensed  into  its  pristine  stale 
of  water  on  being  cooled,  and  to  "juate- 
nent  la  meame  quantitf ;"  but  the  know- 
ledge of  this  faot  appeari  to  have 
provoked  no  Ihrlher  speculation  in  bis 
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In  1629  Branca,  an  Italian  architect  and  engineer,  published  ft  book,  in 
which  he  describes  a  novel  application  of  steam.  His  illustration  is  ingenious 
and  pretty ;  for,  substituting  tne  human  head  and  face  in  lieu  of  the  cover  of 
Hero's  caldron  (as  shown  in  the  cut),  he  conducts  a  tube  to  and  beyond  the 
lips  of  the  figure  through  which  the  steam  passes,  and  acts  on  the  vanes  of  a 
wneel  that  is  thus  made  to  revolve  on  its  axis  by  the  impetus  of  the  esca|>ing 
steam,  and  so  irive  motion  to  other  wheels  connected  therewith.  This  certainly 


invented  by  others,  assumes  it  to  be  *'  an  idea  of  which  he  is  only  the  mere 
illustrator.      It  is  obvious  that  the  force  obtained  from  steam  so  applied,  would 


be  very  slight,  even  had  the  notion  been  carried  into  practice. 

It  will  have  been  seen,  then,  from  this  hasty  narration,  that  up  to  this 
period,— Branca's  publication,  in  1 629,— none  of  the  experiments  made  with 
steam  had  led  to  a  conception  of  its  gigantic  capabilities  ;  nor,  subsequent  to 
that  date,  until  up  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  have  we  any  further 
records  of  its  advances. 

We  now,  however,  arrive  at  a  new  and  memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
engine ;  namely,  the  experiments  and  disclosures  made  by  the  Marquus  of 
Worcester,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  1663  that 
nobleman  published  his  extraordinary  book,  the  Century  of  Inveniiont^ 
giving  a  brief  account  of  one  hundred  devices  of  his  inventive  genius.  Amongst 
these  inventions,  (numbered  68,)  appears  the  description  of  a  fire  ufotentfork^ 
which  is  here  transcribed.  {^Note.  The  original  manuscript  of  this  work, 
written  in  the  year  1655,  is  now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.] 

"  An  admirable  and  most  forcible  way  to  drive  up  water  by  fire ;  not  b^. 
drawing  or  sucking  it  upwards,  for  that  must  be  as  tne  philosopher  calleth  it 
inira  npharatn  activiiaiu,  which  is  but  at  such  a  distance.  But  this  way  hath  no . 
bounder,  if  the  vessel  be  strong  enough ;  for  I  have  taken  a  piece  of  a  whole 
cannon,  whereof  the  end  was  burst,  and  filled  it  three  quarters  full  of  water, 
stopping  and  screwing  up  the  broken  end,  as  also  the  touchhole,  and  making  a 
constant  fire  under  it ;  within  twenty-four  hours  it  burst,  and  made  a  great 
crack :  so  that,  having  a  way  to  make  my  vessels,  so  that  they  are  strengthened 
by  the  force  within  them,  and  the  one  to  fill  af^er  the  other,  I  have  seen  the 
water  run  like  a  constant  fountain-stream,  forty  feet  high :  one  vessel  of  water, 
rarefied  by  fire,  driveth  up  forty  of  cold  water,  and  a  man  that  tends  the  work, 
is  but  to  turn  two  cocks,  that  one  vessel  of  water  being  consumed,  another 
begins  to  force  and  refill  with  cold  water,  and  so  successively,  the  fire  being 
tended  and  kept  constant,  which  the  self-same  person  may  likewise  abundantly 
perform  in  the  interim  between  the  necessity  of  turning  the  said  cocks." 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  Marquess,  with  a  mind  so  ardently  disposed  to 
mechanical  projects,  had  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  attempts  of  hia 
predecessors  to  employ  steam  as  a  motive  force ;  it  is  plain,  however,  that  he 
must  have  made  advances  and  discoveries  upon  the  subject  far  beyond  those  of 
other  philosophers  who  had  gone  before  him.  He  speaks  of  his  contrivance  a^ 
a  power  inherently  without  bounder,  and  only  liuiitable  by  the  weakness  of  the 
vesseU  that  confine  it.  Its  vastness  and  docility  to  human  control  (of  nhiehno 
experimenter  before  his  time  ever  appeared  to  have  considered),  were  evidently 
well  appreciated  by  him,  and  must  nave  been  aemonstrated  to  him  by  practical 
results.  This  assumption  is  supported  by  the  manuscript  prayer  found  after  hia 
death  among  his  loraship's  papers,  entitled  by  him,  "  The  Lord  Marquess  of 
Worcester's  pjaculatory  and  extemporary  Thanksgiving  Prayer,  when  first  with 
his  corporal  eyes  he  did  tee  Jinithed  a  perfect  trial  of  his  wate]>coromanding 
engine,  delightful  and  useful  to  whomsoever  hath  in  recommendation  either 
knowledge,  profit,  or  pleasure." 

Unless  the  Marquess's  veracity  is  doubted,  it  is  pretty  clear,  therefore,  |hal  aa 
engine  (rude  of  contrivance  it  may  be,)  was  actually  constructed  by  him  to  raiat 
water  by  the  repellant  power  of  steam.  He  speaks  of  having  *'  eeen  the  water 
run  like  a  constant  fountain-stream;"  and  ^of  the  force  produced,  and  it^ 
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Mrtcnl — "a  itTttm  firhi  fiel  high ;  one  tmwI  of  water  rarefied  l)j  firedrawcth 
tip  hnj  meature*  of  cold  water."  "  Hii  havitw  a  tcav  to  make  hia  Teueli,"  lo 
that  they  arc  itrengthened  by  the  farce  within  tl 


becauH  the  r«*ulti  of  hu  experimenta  are  declared  to  be  cooiequeiit  upon  (ha 
mode  of  conitruction ;  "  to  that  having  a  way,  I  hare  leen,"  and  so  on.  Many 
altempti  have  been  made  to  reduce  the  meaning  of  Ihii  celebrated  deicription 
into  lome  appreciable  form  ;  but  ai  il,  like  the  greater  part  of  hit  other  deacrip- 
liona,  ia  (Mrhapa  purpoaely)  myiterioua,  detigned  ratlier  to  prorolif  ~"  ~ 
than  to  afiord  a  dear  conception  of  a  great  mechanical  invention. 


0  vonder 

.  the  "  atrengthenbg  of  a  veaaef  b;  the  force  within,"  would"  aeem,  when  taken 
.  in  an  unreitricted  acme,  to  be  manifeat  ahiurditiea,  and  no  conjecture  yet  offered 
hat  aufBced  to  explain  awav  the  error  which  hia  inexplicit  announcement 
•ooveyt.  An  UluatiatiDn  of  hii  poMible  meaning  haa  been  offered  hy  a  writer 
(Hr.  Galloway)  on  ihii  lubject  in  the  following  figure  and  deteriptioii. 
(Sea  QtJltieag  and  Ntbtrl'i  Hittory  and  Proffreu  0/  tiU  Steam-engine.) 


The  Marquea  0/  Warceiler't  Eagi 


In  thia  figure  a  represent)  the  boiler,  compoeed  of  arched  iron  platea,  with 
their  convex  aidei  turned  inwards;  they  are  fastened  at  the  joiniiiga  by  bolu 
paniog  through  holes  in  their  rtdea,  which  alao  pan  through  the  ends  of  the 
rods  i  I  i,  a  series  of  which  rods  extend  from  end  lo  end  of  the  boiler,  being  a 
few  inchea  apart.  The  enda  of  the  boiler  are  hemiephericsl,  Mid  are  fMlened 
to  flangca  m  the  plalM  hhhk.    It  will  U  evident  that,  each  plftta  bamg  an 
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arch,  before  the  boiler  can  burst,  several,  if  not  nearly  all  tiie  rods  ji,  must 
either  be  pulled  asunder  or  torn  from  the  bolts  at  the  points  of  junction ;  and  as 
the  strength  of  the  rods  and  bolts  may  be  increased  to  any  extent,  without 
interrupting  the  action  of  the  fire,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  boiler  might  be 
so  constructed  as  to  be  perfectly  safe  under  any  pressure  which  could  be  required 
for  raising  water  to  a  given  height,  because  the  pressure  in  such  a  boiler  will 
never  exceed  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  equal  in  height  to  the  elevation 
of  the  cistern,  b  c  represent  two  vessels,  which  communicate  with  the  boiler  m, 
by  means  of  the  pipes /*/,  and  three  .way-cocks  m  n,  and  with  the  reservoir  from 
which  the  water  is  to  be  drawn  by  the  pipes  /  /.  ^  o  are  two  tubes,  through 
which  the  water  is  elevated  to  the  cistern ;  they  reach  nearly  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessels  b  c,  and  are  open  at  each  end.  The  pipe  I,  as  well  as //communicate 
with  the  vessels  6  c  by  means  of  the  three  way-cocks  m  9t,  which,  by  moving^  the 
handles  op,  can  be  so  placed,  that  either  the  steam  from  the  boiler,  or  the  water 
from  the  reservoir,  shall  instantly  have  access  to  the  vessels  b  c. 

Fire  having  been  kindled  under  the  boiler  a,  in  the  fiirnace  d,  *'  the  man  who 
tends  the  work  "  places  the  cock  n  in  the  position  represented  in  the  drawinff, 
when  the  water  will  have  free  access  from  the  reservoir  to  the  vessel  c,  which 
being  filled,  the  handle  p  is  turned  back,  so  that  the  cock  shall  be  relatively  in 
the  position  shown  at  tn ;  the  steam  then  fairly  enters  through  the  pipe  /  into 
the  vessel  c,  and  having  no  other  mode  of  escape  presses  on  the  sunace  of  the 
water,  which  it  forces  up  through  the  pipe  g.  During  this  operation,  (the 
cock  tn  having  been  placed  as  shown  at  n)  the  vessel  b  is  filling  from  the 
reservoir,  throueh  the  pipe  / ;  so  that  the  water  in  the  vessel  c  being  consumed, 
the  man  turns  the  hanale  o  of  the  cock  p,  and  admits  the  steam  on  the  surface 
of  the .  water  in  b,  shutting  off,  by  the  same  operation,  the  communication 
between  b  and  the  reservoir ;  the  other  then  begms  to  repeai  the  act  if  fitting 
the  cittern,  "  and  so  successively,  the  fn*e  being  tended  and  kept  constant" 

This  coniectural  device  may  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  Marquess's  am- 
biguously-described invention.    No  model  or  drawing  of  the  apparatus  actually 
proposed  by  him  has  been  discovered,  so  that  any  attempt  at  explanation  must 
be  left  entirely  to  the  imagination,  assisted  as  it  now  is  by  Uie  discoveries  sub- 
sequently made ;  beyond  the  mere  announcement  conveyed  in  tlie  68th  item  of 
his  century,  the  labours  of  the  Marquess  upon  the  power  of  steam  were  intrin- 
sically valueless,  excepting  in  so  far  as  they  may  have  stimulated  succeeding 
experimenters.     He  unquestionably  conceived  a  great  design,  and  declared  its 
execution,  but  he  left  no  beacon  for  their  guidance  and  assistance  :  he  was  evi- 
dently a  man  of  much  knowledge  and  ingenuity;  but  the  apparent  extravagancies 
scattered  throughout  his  work,  coupled  with  the  bombast  and  obscurity  of  his 
expression,  must  have  excited  sceptical  doubts,   and  given  sanction  to  the 
suspicion  then  entertained  of  his  capacity  to  realize  his  schemes.     Several  of 
them  anpeared  to  be  in  direct  opposition  to  the  rules  of  science  then  establuhed 
and  well  understood,  and  his  account  partook  too  much  of  the  mar\'elIous,  to 
win  the  confidence  of  his  learned  contemporaries,  or  that  public  encouragement 
which  he  importunately  solicited,  but  failed  to  obUin.    The  Century  of  Jwoef^ 
tiom  was  published  three  years  after  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
during  the  time  of  Mr.  Doyle,  Dr.  Hooke,  Dr.  Wallis.  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  other  persons  illustrious  for  their  learning  and  genius, 
BO  that  he  had  not  to  complain  of  the  ignorance  of  the  age.  in  which  he  lived, 
whatever  might  have  been  its  prejudices.     It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
with  such  pompously  announced  and  unintelligible  projects,  he  should  defeat  his 
own  object  to  obtain  public  patronage,  nor  that  he  should  have  been  considered 
the  "  fantastic  mechanic,"  which  Walpole  calls  him. 

Nevertheless,  his  account  of  the  *•  fire-water  work"  must  be  taken  as  the  first 
veritable  record  of  the  steara-engin^as  at  least  a  power  without  bounder,  and  to 
its  author  be  ascribed  the  honour  ofsuggesting  it  as  such. 

In  1683  Sir  Samuel  Morland,  the  son  of  a  Baronet  of  the  same  name, 
submitted  to  Louis  XIV.,  of  France,  a  contrivance  for  raising  water  by  the  aid 
of  steam.  No  record  remains  of  his  apparatus,  but  as  the  account  given  by 
him  in  his  manuscript,  among  the  Harleian  papers,  affords  ample  evidence  of 
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his  knowledge  ai  to  the  application  and  force  of  steam,  it  is  but  just  to  include 
it  in  this  sketch.  It  is  written  in  the  French  language,  and  may  he  thus 
translated. 

"The  principles  of  the  new  power  of  fire,  invented  by  the  Chevalier  Morland 
in  the  year  1682,  and  presented  to  his  most  Christian  Majesty,  1683. — Water 
being  evaporated  bv  the  power  of  fire,  the  vapour  shortly  acquires  a  greater 
space  (near  2000  times)  than  the  water  occupied  before ;  and  were  it  to  be  al- 
ways confined,  would  burst  a  piece  of  cannon.  But  being  well  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  gravity,  and  reduced  by  science  to  measure,  to  the  weights 
and  balance,  then  it  carries  its  burdens  peaceably,  (like  good  horses,)  and  thua 
becomes  of  great  use  to  mankind,  particularly  for  the  elevation  of  water,  ac- 
cording to  the  following  table,  which  marks  the  number  of  pounds  which  may  be 
raised  1800  times  per  hour,  by  cylinders  half  full  of  water,  as  well  as  the  different 
diameters  and  depths  of  the  said  cylinders." 

The  tables  need  not  be  given,  but  his  calculations  upon  the  force  of  steam  are 
very  correct,  and  evidently  the  result  of  great  care. 

In  1698,  Captain  Thomas  Savery  obtained  a  patent  for  a  new  invention  for 
raising  water  and  occasioning  motion  to  all  sorts  of  mill-work,  by  the  impellant 
force  of  fire;  and  the  patent  states  that  the  invention  will  be  of  great  use  for 
draining  of  mines,  serving  towns  with  water,  and  fur  working  all  sorts  of  mills. 
Previously  to  the  date  of  this  patent,  he  had  erected  several  machines,. of  which 
an  account  is  given  by  him  in  a  book  entitled  The  Miners  Friend^  published 
in  1702;  and  m  June,  1699.  he  showed  a  working  model  of  his  engine  to  the 
Royal  Society ;  and  in  their  Transactions  for  that  year  (No.  253,  vol.  XXI.) 
there  appears  tlie  following  register : — 

"  Mr.  Savery,  June  14th,  1699,  entertained  the  Royal  Society  with  showing 
a  sotall  model  of  his  engine  for  raising  water  by  the  help  of  fire,  which  he  set 
to  werk  before  them ;  the  experiment  succeeded  according  to  expectation,  and 
to  their  satisfaction." 

This  is  accompanied  by  a  copper-plate  figure,  with  references,  by  way  of  de- 
scription, from  whence  it  appears  that  the  engine  then  shown  by  Captain  Savery 
was  for  raismg  water  not  only  by  the  expansive  force  of  steam,  like  the  Mar- 
quess of  Worcester's,  but  also  by  the  condensation  of  steam ,  the  water  being  first 
raised  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  to  a  given  height  from  the  well  into  the 
engine,  and  then  forced  out  of  the  engine  up  the  remaining  height,  by  the  ex- 
pansive force  of  steam,  in  the  same  manner  as  proposed  by  the  Marquess.  This 
action  w^  performed  alternately  in  two  receivers ;  so  that  while  the  vacuous  space 
formed  in  one  was  drawing  up  water  from  the  well,  the  pressure  of  the  steam  in 
the  other  was  forcing  up  water  uito  the  reservoir ;  but  both  receivers  being  sup- 
plied by  one  suction-pipe  and  one  forcing-pipe,  the  engine  could  be  made  to 
keen  a  continual  stream,  or  so  nearly  so,  as  to  suffer  very  little  Interruption. 

The  following  figure  and  description,  nearly  in  Suvery's  own  words,  will  illus- 
trate the  nature  of  his  engine. 

The  first  thing  is,  to  fix  the  engine  in  a  good  double  furnace,  so  contrived  that 
the  flame  of  your  fire  may  ch'culaie  round  and  encompass  your  boilers,  as  you  do 
coppers  for  brewing.  Before  you  make  any  fire,  unscrew  G  and  N,  being  the 
two  small  (j/auge  pipes  and  cocks  belonging  to  the  two  boilers ;  and  at  the  holes 
fill  L,  the  large  boiler,  two-thirds  full  of  water,  and  D,  the  small  boiler,  quite 
full.  Then  screw  on  the  said  pipes  again,  as  fast  and  as  tight  as  possible.  'Ihen 
light  the  fire  at  6,  and  when  the  water  in  L  boils,  open  the  cock  of  the  first  ves- 
sel P,  (shown  in  section,)  which  makes  all  the  steam  rising  from  the  water  in  L, 
pass  with  irresistible  force  througli  O  into  P,  pushing  out  all  the  air  before  it 
through  the  clack  R;  and  when  all  is  gone  out,  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  P  will 
be  very  hot ;  then  shut  the  cock  of  the  pipe  of  this  vessel,  and  open  the  cock  of 
the  other  vessel  P,  until  that  vessel  has  discharged  its  air  through  the  clack  R 
up  the  force-pipe  S.  In  the  mean  time,  a  stream  of  cold  water  [supplied  by  a 
pipe  connected  with  the  discharging  pipe,  but  not  shown  in  the  cu^  j  has  been 
made  to  pa^s  over  the  outside  of  (he  vessel  P,  whichf  by  condensing  the  steam 
mihin,  a  vacuum  or  emptiness  is  created  ;  so  that  the  water  from  the  well  must 
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persuaded  himself  that  the  belief  he  then  put  forth  in  the  possible  contrivance  of 
a  machine  on  this  principle,  were  well-grounded.  Mere  visionary  scheming  is 
a  very  different  anair  from  that  of  effectuating  a  well  conceived  design ;  and 
this  undigested  thought  detracts  nothing  from  the  merit  due  to  Savery  for 
having  likewise  conceived  it,  and  given  to  the  world  evidence  of  its  value,  by  iu 
practical  adaptation.  Papin  narrowly  escaped  the  accomplishment  of  a  great 
discovery,  and  nothing  more ;  and  in  saying  this,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we 
estimate  liglitly  the  great  talents  he  unquestionably  displayed ;  he  was  a  man  of 
high  celebrity,  and  much  estimated  by  his  learned  contemporaries.  Through 
Leibnitz  he,  at  a  subsequent  period,  became  apprised  of  Savery 's  success.  That  cele- 
brated person,  on  his  return  to  Germany,  forwarded  to  him  a  copy  of  the  Muier*s 
Friend,  and  desired  to  have  Papin*s  opinion  on  its  merit.  Then  it  was  that 
Denys  became  incited  to  recur  to  his  former  notion  ;  acting  under  the  patronage 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  he  subsequently,  in  1707, 
produced  the  engine  known  by  Papin 's  name.  From  the  following  description 
and  figure,  it  will  be  seen  to  differ  most  essentially  from  Savery 's,  to  which,  afler 
all,  it  is  far  inferior,  as  well  in  contrivance  as  in  power. 


Dr,  Papin  s  Engine,  1 707. 


The  boiler  a  has  a  pipe  &,  closed  by  a  lever  valve,  through  which  U  Is  sup- 
plied with  water ;  the  pipe  d  connects  it  with  the  forcing  vessel  /.  2  is  an  iron 
cvlinder,  lying  in  a  cavity  made  in  a  hollow  floater,  and  which  may  be  inserted 
through  the  orifice  ^,  made  in  the  top  of  the  forcing  vessel,  and  closed  by  a  valve 
which  is  kept  in  its  position  by  a  weight  hung  on  the  end  of  the  lever,  x,  a 
funnel,  through  which  water  is  introduced,  and  closed  by  a  cock  h;  the  pipe  k 
is  a  continuation  of  the  forcing  vessel/,  and  is  inserted  in  the  reservoir  ana  air 
vessel  m.  o,  a  pipe  conducting  the  water  which  has  been  forced  into  the  air 
vessel,  to  its  destination. 

The  steam  from  the  boiler  a,  flowing  through  the  pipe  d,  presses  the  floating, 
piston  downwards,  and  the  water  beneath  {•''is  thu»  forced  up  the  pipe  k  into  the 
forcing  vessel  m  ;  when  the  floating  piston  nas  reached  the  limit  of  its  mofe* 
ment,  the  cock  d  is  turned,  to  shut  off  the  further  flow  of  steam  into  the  forcing 
vessel,  and  the  vapour  is  allowed  to  escape  from  /,  by  the  cock  e  ;  at  the  same 
moment  the  valve  h  is  turned,  which  allows  the  water  in  the  feeder  «  to  flow 
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into  /i  and  raise  up  the  piston,  the  water  in  k  being  prevented  from  descend- 
ing, by  the  vklve  placed  near  its  bottom.  The  opening  in  the  lid  of  the  forcing 
vessel,  closed  by  the  lever  valve  g,  is  for  tlie  purpose  of  allowing  a  red  hot  iron 
cylinder  to  be  inserted,  in  order  to  increase  the  heat  of  the  steam  ;  by  the  water 
being  forced  into  the  receiving  vessel  m,  the  air  which  it  contains  is  compressed  ; 
and  til  is  is  to  give  a  greater  velocity  to  the  issuins;  water. 

It  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  enter  into  these  particulars,  oecause  the 
French  authors  before  alluded  to,  who  have  treated  of  the  Steam-Enginc,  ascribe 
to  Papin  and  Amontons  (his  contemporary,)  the  credit  which  appears  really  due 
to  Savery  ;  of  whom  they  speak  as  a  person  who  merely  carried  into  execution 
the  ideas  originated  by  their  own  countr}'men.  The  preceding  description  of 
his  engine  will  serve  to  show  the  real  relation  which  the  one  engineer  bears  to 
the  other.  To  Papin  belongs  the  sole  and  unqualified  merit  of  inventing  the 
iafetff  valve,  without  which  the  steam  enginehad  been  a  frightful  and  unmanage- 
able power ;  and  this  alone  is  a  distinction  sufficient  to  secure  to  his  memory 
respectftil  and  honourable  mention,  in  every  work  that  treats  of  die  history  now 
under  consideration. 

With  respect  to  M.  Amontons,  there  needs  be  no  more  said  than  that  the  con- 
trivance of  this  eminent  man,  known  by  the  name  of  Amontons'  *'  Fire-wheel," 
was  confined  to  the  production  of  circular  motion,  by  meand  of  the  alternate 
•dilatation  and  contraction  of  air,  and  not  of  the  steam  of  boiling  water ;  so  that, 
excepting  the  primary  cause  of  that  motion — fire — it  has  no  connexion  what- 
ever with  the  subject  of  steam ;  and,  ingenious  as  his  device  undoubtedly  is,  it 
warrants,  in  reality,  no  farther  allusion  in  this  place.  No  working  moael  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made  of  it,  and  the  computations  of  its  power  made  by  the 
inventor  are  merely  assumptive.  The  weight  of  M.  Amontons'  name,  therefore, 
adds  but  little  to  the  evidence  brought  forward  by  such  authorities,  to  establish 
the  claim  of  the  French  nation  to  the  honour  it  seeks,  in  this  respect. 

Whilst  these  modifications  and  improvements  of  Savery *s  engine  were  en. 
gaging  the  attention  of  skilful  mechanics,  Thomas  Newcomen,  ironmonger,  and 
John  Cawlby,  glazier,  of  Dartmouth,  Devon,  Baptists,  wer  j  cmployhig  them- 
selves together  in  a  series  of  experimeutii  upon  the  power  of  steam.  Ne  wcomen 
is  represented  to  have  been  an  acute  and  sensible  man,  of  great  inventive  skill, 
but  possessed  of  little  scientific  knowledge.  We  sometimes  find  him  called  a 
"  blacksmith ;"  but  perhaps  the  term  did  not  at  that  period  imply  the  same  com- 
paratively humble  calling  as  it  mostly  does  at  this;  for  Dr.  Allen  makes  men- 
tion of  **  his  very  good  friend,  the  ever-memorable  Mr.  Newcomen,  whose  death 
he  much  regretted  ;"  and  fi'om  these  terms  it  may  be  supposed  that  he  enjoyed 
that  rank  in  society,  and  the  regard  of  men  of  eminence,  beyond  the  mere  cold 
toleration  of  patronage,)  to  which  his  talents  entitled  him:  the  place  and  time 
either  of  liis  birth  or  death  are  alike  unknown.  It  is  not  stated  91  what  decree 
his  associate  Cawley  shared  in  the  merits  of  the  invention  introduced  in  Uieir 
joint  names  ;  it  would  seem,  however,  that  Newcomen,  of  the  two,  possessed  the 
master-mind,  for  Desaguliers  represents  him  as  communicating  his  project  to  his 
friend  and  associate  Cawley,  witli  whom  he  made  several  experiments  in  the  year 
seventeen  hundred  and  ten.  The  account,  as  it  refers  to  date,  is  remarkable. 
At  the  time  when  Newcomen  and  Cawley  were  applying  for  a  patent,  Savery 
came  forward  to  claim  the  invention  as  his  own,  on  the  ground  that  the  method 
of  procuring  a  vacuum  by  staam  was  his  discovery  ;  and,  probably  from  pru- 
dential considerations,  they  were  induced  to  make  a  concession,  for  Savery *8  name 
was  included  with  theirs  in  the  grant,  though,  as  it  appears  in  Oie  sequel,  he  took 
no  part  in  the  progress  of  their  labours,  beyond  that  of  participating  with  them  in 
the  profits  denved  from  the  invention.  Now,  the  patent  granted  to  them  in  their 
three  names,  for  this  very  invention,  bore  date  1705,  five  years  anterior  to  the 
time  Newcomen  and  Cawley  are  stated  by  Desaguliers  to  have  been  making 
*'  several  experiments,"  (by  which  we  are  to  infer  the  initiatory  attempts  to  realize 
a  crude  notion,  rather  than  the  completion  of  a  machine  already  contrived,)  and 
two  years  anterior  to  the  date  of  Papin's  engine.  And  here  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, that  the  French  authors  have  also  claimed  this  engine  as  the  invention  of 
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their  countryman  Papin ;  but  without  any  argument  that  calls  for  particular 
notice. 

The  atmospheric  engine  of  Newcomen  (for  it  is  usually  designated  by  hit 
name  alone)  was,  perhaps,  less  a  matter  of  original  discovery  than  of  a  combi' 
nation  of  the  inventions  of  others ;  still,  much  fertility  of  thought  waff  displaved 
in  applying  the  suggestions  of  his  predecessors  to  practical  purposes.  A  net 
connected  with  thisYa^^^  of^he  historv  of  the  steam-engine  deserves  notice. 
Newcomen,  in  the  course  of  his  experiments,  applied  to  Dr.  Hooke,  a  man  of 
great  eminence  in  his  day,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  labours  of  Papin ;  the 
Doctor,  in  a  letter  to  Newcomen,  dissuaded  him  from  wasting  his  time  and  labour 
in  Any  attempt  to  produce  motion  on  Papin 's  plan  ;  and  the  letter  contains  this 
very  remarkable  expression,  *'  could  he  (meanine  Papin,J  make  *  speedy  va- 
cuum under  your  piston,  your  work  is  done."  ffow,  this  expression  betrays 
either  great  ignorance  of  the  rapidity  with  which  steam  was  condensed  by  con- 
tact with  a  cold  body,  or  a  conviction  that  Papin  had  been  incapable  of  efiec* 
tuating  the  suggestions  he  claimed  as  his  own.  At  any  rate,  it  proves  that  the 
"  discoveries"  up  to  this  time  promulgated,  were  so  irreoucible  to  practioe,  by  the 
statements  given  of  them,  that  a  learned  theorist  doubted  the  possibility,  and 
acute  experimentalists  had  been  unable  to  accomplish  the  means  of  making  those 
discovenes  available  to  any  efficacious  extent. 

This  discouraging  opinion,  though  given  by  so  great  a  mechanic,  had  not  the 
effect  of  damping  the  ardour  of  Newcomen  and  Cawley,  who,  still  acting  upon 
the  same  leading  idea,  arrived  at  an  application  and  result  totally  different 
Instead  of  deriving  their  power  from  the  force  of  steam  under  high  pressure, 
their  object  was  to  make  the  property  of  steam — contraction — subservient  to  the 
power  of  atmospheric  pressure,  to  act  under  more  approved  mechanical  arrange- 
ments. To  raise  the  piston  by  steam,  and  against  tne  atmospheric  pressure  on 
its  upper  surface,  the  vapour,  of  course,  required  to  be  of  a  temperature  con- 
sideraoly  above  that  which  was  necessary  to  balance  the  atmospheric  column ; 
and,  in  this  case,  the  elastic  force  of  the  agent  so  employed  became  the  power, 
and  the  property  of  condensation  was  employed  as  a  simple  means  to  restore 
the  piston  to  its  first  position,  to  be  similarly  operated  upon  afresh.  But  sup- 
posing the  space  under  the  piston  to  he  fillea  with  steam  at  21 2o,  and  cold 
water  appliea  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  the  vapour  becomes  condensed,  and 
the  column  of  air  resting  on  the  piston,  presses  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  now 
empty  cylinder.  If  the  piston  be  attached  to  one  end  of  a  lever,  resting  on  a 
fulcrum  in  the  centre,  it  is  clear  that  the  fall  of  the  piston,  depressing  that  end 
of  the  lever,  must  elevate  the  opposite  end,  and  draw  up  the  weight  suspended 
from  it     Behold,  then,  the  outlme  of  the  atmoroheric  engine ! 

Note, — The  famous  Otto  Guericke,  in  his  Experimenta  Magdehurgica^ 
(1672),  first  piloses  to  obtain  the  power  of  atmospheric  pressure,  by  producing 
a  vacuum  beneath  a  cylinder ;  the  plan  he  devised  was  by  means  of  an  air- 
pump  ;  but  the  labour  of  effecting  the  exhaustion  would  be  at  least  equal  to  that 
of  any  work  which  could  be  performed  by  the  subsequent  descent  of  the 
piston. 

The  figure  on  the  following  page  (an  ideal  construction),  will  perhaps  assist 
the  reader's  imagination. 

a  represents  the  boiler ;  h  the  safety-valve ;  c  the  cylinder,  open  at  the  top^ 
but  closed  at  the  bottom,  in  which  there  are  three  holes,  d  ef;  e  the  passage 
for  steam  from  the  boiler ;  d  admits  a  jet  of  cold  water  from  the  reservoir  g,  for 
the  condensation  of  the  steam ;  /  the  exit  passage  for  condensed  steam  and 
water ;  h  the  piston,  working  air-tight  in  the  cylinder,  by  packing ;  t  the  beam 
or  logperheadf  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  the  motion  of  the  piston  to  the 
pumps  in  the  mine. 

A  sufficient  ouantitv  of  steam  being  first  formed  in  the  boiler,  the  attendant 
pushes  the  handle  or  fever  which  he  holds,  down  to^,  which,  by  the  wheels  and 
band,  opens  the  cock  k,  and  allows  the  steam  to  enter  the  cylinder.  The  steam 
being  only  sufficient  to  equal  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  will  not  of  itself 
lift  the  [HBton  and  loggerhead ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  tome  means  should 
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be  adopted  to  aid  it*  oicenl.  Tliit  U  done  b;  means  of  the  weight  or  edunter- 
polae/;  >othat  by  the  force  of  tbe  iteam  and  gravity  of  the  counlerpoiae,  thepilton 
i(  elevBted  to  the  top  of  th«  cylinder,  and  furcei  down  the  pump-rod  m  into  the 
pump  below.  When  thii  is  effected,  the  Btlendwit  returns  the  handle  to  iti 
□rigiiial  position  (ihown  in  the  cut),  which  prevent)  the  admiuion  of  more  iteam 
from  the  boiler,  and,  at  the  aanie  time,  opene  the  cock  n,  lo  ai  to  admit  a  amall 
quantity  of  cold  water  from  the  reaervoir  j  into  the  cylinder;  Ihii,  by  diiperaing 


ilaeir  among  the  iteani,  alinoat  instantly  condennea  it,  bo  that  a  void  ia  at  once 
obtained ;  acid  the  preuure  of  the  atmoaphere  meeting  no  longer  with  reaist- 
uncp,  preasea  upon  the  external  aurfaeH  of  tl^  piaton,  and,  by  its  deacent  to  (he 
bottom  of  the  cylinder,  raiiea  the  pump  bucket  in  the  mine.  The  handle  ii 
again  itepresaed  toj,  which  aliowi  Ireah  stenm  to  enter  the  cylinder  and  elevate 
the  pialon  as  before.  To  prevent  llie  accumulation  of  water  in  the  cylinder, 
Ibe  eduction  pipe  o  ii  of  eucb  length  that  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water 
within  it  exceeaa  that  of  a  columii  of  (he  atmoaphere ;  lo  that  it  runs  off  by  iti 
own  gravity. 

Tlie  nature  of  almoapheric  preasure  ia  so  well  underttood  at  (he  present  day, 
Ihal  a  minute  explanation  of  the  operatinna  of  tliia  engine  ia  unnecewary ;  but 
it*  loaaea  in  the  flTit  itagcx  of  ita  itructure  deaerve  observation. 

The  pressure  of  iha  air  eeldom  B:iceeds  llilba.  piT  square  inchj  and  sup- 
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posin?  the  area  of  a  piston  In  one  of  these  engines  to  have  been  100  inches,  it 
would  have  lifted  at  each  stroke  1475  lbs.  of  water  in  the  mine,  to  a  height  equal 
to  the  length  of  the  cylinder  in  clear  cavity.     But  an  enormous  deduction  from 
this  power  was  to  be  made,  especially  in  the  first  engine.  The  mode  of  effecting 
a  void  in  the  first  instance,  was  by  throwing  cold  water  on  the  cylinder  when 
filled  by  steam ;  at  a  subsequent  stage,  this  mode  was  abandoned,  and  the 
cylinder  was  surrounded  by  cold  water,  by  means  of  an  outer  cylinder  being 
adapted  to  it, — the  space  between  tliem  becoming  the  condensing  medium. 
Superior  as  this  latter  method  was  to  the  former,  the  result,  in  either  case,  was 
necessarily  attended  with  much  loss  and  inconvenience.     From  the  cylinder 
being  placed  above  the  boiler,  it  was  obviously  impossible,  in  the  original  con- 
trivance, to  protect  the  boiler  from  being  splashea  by  the  water  thrown  on  the 
cylinder,  and  so  far  cooled  as  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  steam  therein 
must  have  been  itself  condensed  and  rendered  ineffective  ;  and  in  the  improved 
means,  the  water  which  cooled  the  steam  became  likewise  heated  in  the  pro- 
cess, and,  consequently,  unfit  to  produce  the  effect  which  it  was  introduced  into 
the  concentric  space  to  perform.     The  formation  of  a  perfect  void,  even  then, 
could  neither  be  certain  nor  instantaneous.     When  the  void  was  imperfect,,  the 
vapour  that  remained  in  the  cylinder  resisted  the  weight  of  the  atmospheric 
column  ;  and  if  this  resistance  amounted  to  three  or  four  pounds  on  the  square 
inch,  so  much,  of  course,  was  to  be  deducted  from  the  total  pressure  of  the  air 
on  the  piston.  Besides,  the  water  from  which  the  steam  was  generated  contained 
more  or  less  air,  which  boiling  disengaged,  and  this  entered  with  the  vapour 
into  the  void,  when  made ;  the  steam  with  which  it  was  mixed  could  be  con- 
densed, but  not  so  the  air,  which,  remaining  in  the  cylinder,  prevented  the  fall 
of  the  piston,  by  filling  the  space  under  it  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  in  this 
condition  the  engine  was  called  wind-lagged.     These  defects,  in  combination 
with  the  great  amount  of  friotion  and  expenditure  of  time,  caused  necessarily 
a  vast  loss  of  power.  But  nevertheless,  the  great  superiority  of  the  atmospheric 
engine,  as  thus  contrived  by  Newcomcn,  to  Savery's  engine  (as  well  as  the  entire 
difference  in  respect  of  principle,)  will  be  at  once  seen.   Savery's  was  r^Uy  An 
engine  which  raised  water  by  the  elastic /orre  of  steam  ;  but  Newcomen's  effects 
th<it  object  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  alone,  steam  being  used  simply 
as  the  means  of  readily  forming  a  void  mto  which  the  atmospheric  pressure 
impels  the  first  mover.     There  is,  besides,  in  this  engine,  none  of  the  danger 
incident  to  the  use  of  a  highly  elastic,  and,  in  Savery's  engine,  not  easily 
manageable  force ;  and  as  the  heat  required  is  considerably  less,  so  also  is  the 
quantity  and  the  expense  of  fuel.     The  power,  too,  of  the  atmospheric  engine, 
is  almost  boundless,  being  restricted  only  to  the  strength  of  the  materials  of 
which  it  is  composed ;  and  the  form  of  it  renders  it  applicable  to  almost  every 
mechanical  purpose,  by  converting  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  working 
beam  into  a  motion  of  any  required  kind ;  which,  in  Savery's  engine,  was  not  so 
promptly  attainable. 

By  sheer  accidcMit  (a  hole  in  the  piston  of  the  steam  cylinder  letting  in  some 
of  the  water  which  was  constantly  kept  above  it,  to  assist  its  air-tightness)  the 
mode  of  creating  a  void,  by  the  injection  of  cold  water  into  the  cylinder  itself,  was 
at  a  subsequent  stago  discovered  ;  and  this  fortunate  discovery  suggested,  also, 
a  method  of  regulating  the  speed  of  the  engine,  when  the  weight  on  the  pumps 
was  variable,  or  the  engine  working  against  a  resistance  beneath  its  power, — a 
larger  or  a'smallcr  quantity  of  inje(Aiou  water  thrown  into  the  cylinder,  producing 
a  less  or  more  perfect  void,  corresponding  with  the  extent  of  condensation. 

Still,  with  all  these  advantages  gained,  its  operations  were  restricted,  by  reason 
of  the  constant  and  unremitting  attention  required  from  the  person  employed  to 
work  it ;  for  the  most  unremitting  care  fell  very  short  of  what  was  demanded 
fur  the  perfect  development  of  its  power.  When,  for  instance,  the  attendant 
opened  the  steam  cock,  he  was  obliged  to  watch  the  ascent  of  the  piston,  and  at 
the  instant  of  its  elevation  to  the  proper  height,  it  was  to  be  again  quickly  shut, 
and  at  the  same  moment  the  injection  cock  was  to  be  opened;  if  the  one  did 
not  follow  the  other,  there  resulted  a  great  loss  of  vapour  or  of  effect ;  and  this 
difficulty  was  further  increased  by  the  irregular  production  of  the  steam  itself, 
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from  the  varying  intenaity  of  tlie  lieat  of  the  furnace.  After  the  injection  had 
condensed  the  steam,  and  the  piston  was  at  liberty  to  descend,  if  the  communi- 
cation between  the  boiJer  and  cylinder  were  not  opened  at  the  precise  instant, 
when  it  had  reached  the  limit  of  its  downward  movement,  the  immense  weight 
on  the  piston  forcing  it  into  the  void  with  a  great  velocity,  would  shake  the 
apparatus  to  pieces.  All  this  precision,  too,  was  reauired  from  a  mercenary 
attendant  fourteen  times  every  minute,  at  a  hazard  or  the  total  destruction  of 
the  apparatus. 

If  Claims  to  the  glory  of  first  suggestion,  or  of  original  invention,  are  to  be 
rigorously  insisted  upon,  the  name  of  Humphrey  Potter  must  not  be 
omitted.  We  are  informed  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Desaguliers,  (and  the 
statement  has  never  been  invalidated,)  that  *'  it  was  usual  to  work  with  a  buoy 
in  the  cylinder,  enclosed  in  a  pipe,  which  buoy  rose  when  the  steam  was  strong 
and  opened  the  injection  pipe,  and  made  a  stroke,  whereby  they  were  only  able, 
from  this  imperfect  mechanism,  to  make  tsvx.  or  eight  strokes  in  a  minute,  till  a 
boy  named  Humphrey  Potter,  who  attended  the  engine,  added  (what  he  called  a 
9eoggan),  a  catch,  that  the  beam  or  lever  always  opened,  and  then  it  would  go 
fifteen  or  sixteen  strokes  in  a  minute."  To  tcog,  is  a  verb,  found  in  certain 
vocabularies  throughout  the  north  of  England,  implying  to  sculk;  and  this 
young  gentleman,  impelled  by  a  love  of  idleness,  or  play,  common  to  boyhood, 
and  having  his  wits  about  him,  after  due  meditation,  devised  this  contrivance, 
by  which  so  important  an  improvement  was  effected,  and  himself  allowed  the 
means  of  *'  scogging"  for  his  own  diversion. 

Up  to  this  period  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  completion  of  a  motive  power 
bad  exclusively  engaged  the  attention  of  scientific  inquirers  upon  the  steam- 
engine,  the  auxiliary  details  of  mechanism  to  afford  facilities  of  action  being 
passed  over  as  matters  of  less  importance ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  device  of 
this  boy,  by  which  the  atmospheric  engine  was  nearly  nndered  a  self-acting  one, 
must  nee^  have  provoked  instant  attention. 

To  prevent  the  accidents  which  arose  from  the  neglect  of  the  attendant,  and  the 
frequent  derangement  of  the  engine  consequent  thereupon,  means  were  now  there- 
fore contrived  to  make  it  less  dependant  upou  his  attention.  Strings  were  applied 
to  connect  the  handles  of  the  cock  with  the  beam,  so  that  they  should  be  turned 
whenever  it  was  in  certain  positions ;  these,  agam,  were  eradually  changed  and 
improved  into  detents  and  catches  of  different  forms ;  and  at  length  Mr.  Henet 
Beiohton,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  (a  mathematician  and  engineer,)  con* 
structed  what  he  called  the  *<hand  gear,"  whereby  motion  was  given  to  all  the 
cocke  and  levers  by  a  rod  from  the  beam  operating  upon  a  series  of  tappets.  An 
engine  with  these  improvements  was  erected  in  1718,  and  was  the  first  in 
which  a  graduated  lever,  or  a  tteel-yard  safety-valve,  was  employed. 
!  Mr.  Beighton,  in  the  course  of  the  previous  year,  had  published  a  table  of  the 
proportions  of  the  cylinders  of  engines  to  the  pumps,  when  drawing  water  at 
different  depths,  from  15  to  100  yards,  in  different  Quantities  from  48  to  480  hogs- 
heads per  hour.  As  this  table  has  been  verified  by  practice  since  that  time, 
and  the  particulars  therein  contained  are  of  deep  importance  to  those  who  are 
practically  concerned,  it  will  be  found  transcribed  m  an  abridged  form  in  the 
followine  page*  The  measures  are  in  English  ale  gallons,  (each  containing 
282  cubic  mcnes,)  and  the  allowance  made  for  fiiction,  &c.  reduces  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure  from  14)  lbs.  to  8  lbs.  to  the  inch  or  the  base  of  the  cylinder 

To  use  this  table,  suppose  it  was  required  to  draw  150  hogsheads  per  hour,  at 
90  yards  deep :  in  the  seventh  column  seek  the  nearest  number,  viz.  149 
hogsheads,  and  against  it,  in  the  first  column,  is  found  a  pump  of  seven-incli 
boro ;  then,  under  90,  the  depth  on  the  right  hand  in  the  same  line  is  given  the 
diameter  of  the  cylinder  (27  inches)  fit  for  that  purpose,  and  so  for  any  other. 

About  three  years  after  the  publication  of  these  tables,  namely,  in  1720, 
Lbupold,  the  author  of  the  Theatrum  Machinarum  Hydraulicarwn,  constructed 
the  first  high-pressure  engine.  With  much  modesty  he  ascribes  the  invention 
to  Papin,  on  account  of  his  having  ftirnifthed  the  idea  of  applying  the  expansive 
force  of  steam  for  the  purpose  of  raising  water ;  and  also  because  he  took  the 
construction  of  the  four-way  cock  to  communicate  alternately  with  two  cylinders,, 
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STEAM-ENGINES. 
The  merit  of  firit 


unquMtianably  be  conceded  to  Leupald.  Hit  appantui  ii  unrinlled  for 
•implicity,  and  exhibitj  with  great  cleamcsi  ihe  method  of  appljlng  ileam  in 
olteroale  actioa.  The  aubjoined  figure  (wbieh  nearly  roemUea  that  fJveD  by 
Leupold)  and  Mplanatbn  will  gufflcientty  iUiutrate  the  principle. 


Tlie  boiler  a  communicate*,  by  meani  of  a  rour-tray  cock  «,  with  tbe  boltom 
of  two  open- lopped  cylinden,  ri,  having  pistoni,  cd,  moving  in  them.  Theis 
pnt(H)i  are  fitted  witt  lead,  that  ihev  may  act  aa  counlerpoiies,  aeierally,  to 
the  pump-bucketa  op ;  and  are  attacnedby  rods,  e/,  totbe  beamijA.  To  iha 
oppwite  enda  of  the  beam)  ore  fixed  the  pump-roda  ii,  which  work  two  force- 
pumpt,  op,  placed  in  the  well.  ;  ta  a  perpendicular  pipe,  open  at  both  end* ; 
the  lower  end  being  in  the  well,  and  tbe  upper  end  bent  over  tbe  ciilem.  (  ;  H, 
Ihe  centrei  of  the  beami. 

In  the  litiiaiton  of  itie  machine,  a*  here  represented,  the  iteam  in  tbe  boiler 
fluira  through  the  open  paiaage  into  the  cyliiiiler  r,  and  pmiea  tbe  piaton,  e, 
upward* ;  thia  oution,  of  courae,  depresiei  the  piiinp-rod  i,  and  farcea  the  wetrr 
under  the  plunger  up  the  pipe  g.  When  (he  ileam  liaa  raiaed  the  piaton  e  (a 
nearly  tbe  top  of  tiie  cylinder,  the  four-way  cock  s  ii  turned  one-fourth  :l  a 
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revolution,  and  thus  opens  a  communication  between  the  cylinder  «  and  the 
boiler,  and  between  the  cylinder  r  and  the  open  air.  The  weight  of  the  rod/, 
(attached  to  the  piston  c,)  and  of  the  lead,  in  that  piston,  being  ereater  than  k 
and  0,  the  piston  descends  by  its  gravity  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  driving 
out  the  steam  which  raised  it  into  the  atmosphere.  At  the  moment  of  closing 
the  passage  into  the  cylinder  r,  another  passage  was  opened  between  the  boiler 
and  cylinder  «  ;  the  elasticity  of  tlie  steam  forces  the  piston  d  upwards,  and  / 
downwards,  and  produces  the  same  effects  as  the  action  of  the  first  cylinder. 

As  the  remarks  naturally  arising  from  the  subject  of  high-pressure  steam  will 
be  more  applicable  at  a  future  stage  of  the  history  than  at  this,  we  will  now 
reserve  them,  and  proceed,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  in  chronological  order. 

The  atmospheric  engine  of  Newcomen,  with  the  great  improvements  by 
Beighton,  ana  notwithstanding  the  valuable  key  supplied  by  his  calculations, 
continued  for  many  years  in  the  state  just  previously  aescribed.     Modificationa 
were  oceasionallv  suggested  by  various  individuals,  but  of  too  unimportant  a 
character  to  require  particular  mention.  Its  imperfections,  however,  had  for  a  long 
period  excited  the  attention  of  Mr.  John  Smeaton,  the  most  celebrated  engi* 
neer  of  his  day,  and  under  his  charge  the  engine  ultimately  attained,  perhaps,  as 
great  a  degree  of  perfection  as  its  pn'nciple  admitted.   Having  constant  occasion 
to  employ  large  steam-enginesin  the  great  works  he  was  called  upon  to  execute, 
he  directed  his  mind  to  the  removal  of  its  defects,  and  particularly  to  the  im- 
portant point  of  economising  fuel.     In  calculating  the  proportions  for  an  engine 
for  the  iMew  River  Company,  in  1 767,  he  considered  that  the  stoppage  of  the 
water  at  every  stroke,  as  well  as  putting  the  lever-beam,  piston,  heavy  rods  and 
chains,  from  a  state  of  rest  into  motion,  twice  at  every  stroke,  was  a  great  loss 
of  power ;  he  therefore  determined  to  work  the  engine  slower,  and  with  larger 
pumps,  and  put  upon  the  piston  all  the  load  it  would  near.  To  reduce  the  velocity 
of  the  column  of  water  still  more,  he  placed  the  fulcrum  of  the  beam  out  oftht 
centre,  and  made  the  stroke  of  the  piston  nine  feet,  whilst  the  pump,  which  lifted 
36  feet,  should  work  only  with  a  six-feet  stroke.    This  arrangement  obliged  him 
to  employ  a  long  narrow  cylinder,  of  only  18  inches  diameter,  and  from  this  he 
also  expected  to  obtain  other  advantages ;  viz.,  that  every  part  of  the  steam, 
being  nearer  the  surface  of  the  cylinder,  would  be  more  readily  condensed  ;  and, 
in  consequence,  that  a  less  quantity  of  injection  water  would  serve  the  cylinder, 
which  would  itself  be  more  heated.     Under  all  these  appearances  of  advantage, 
he  ventured  to  burden  the  piston  with  a  pressure  of  10.4  lbs.  per  inch.    Thus, 
area  of  piston,  [18  inches  diameter,]  254  ;  weight  of  the  column  of  water,  36 
feet  in  tne  pumps,  [18  inches  diameter,]  3060  lbs. ;  of  which  take  six-ninths 
for  the  difference  in  length  of  stroke,  and  it  gives  2640  lbs.  for  the  weight  to  be 
lifted  by  the  piston  ;  and,  dividing  2640  by  254,  the  area  of  the  piston  gives 
10.4  lbs.  pressure  per  inch.   "  Having  once  seen  a  common  engine  struggle  under 
this  burden,"  he  writes,  **  I  thought  myself  quite  secure  under  those  advantages; 
but  how  great  was  my  surprise  and  mortification  to  find,  that  instead  of  requir- 
ing less  injection  water  than  common,  although  the  injection  pump  was  ciucu- 
lated  to  afford  as  much  injection  water  as  usual,  in  proportion  to  the  area  of 
the  cvlinder,  with  a  sufficient  overplus  to  answer  all  imaginable  wants,  it  was 
unable  to  support  the  engine  with  injection,  and  that  two  men  were  obliged  to 
assist  to  raise  the  injection  water  quicker  by  hand,  to  keep  the  eneine  in  motion ; 
at  the  same  time  that  the  cylinder  was  so  cold,  I  could  keep  my  nand  upon  any 
part  of  it,  and  bear  it  for  a  length  of  time  in  the  hot-well.     By  good  fortune  the 
engine  performed  the  work  it  was  appointed  to  do,  as  to  the  raising  of  the  water; 
bat  the  coals  by  no  means  answered  my  calculation.     The  injection  pump  being 
enlarged,  the  engine  was  in  a  state  of  doing  business,  and  I  tried  many  smaller 
experiments,  but  without  any  good  effect,  till  I  altered  the  fulcrum  of  t^e  beam 
so  much  as  reduced  the  load  upon  the  piston  from  10^  to  8^  lbs.  per  inch. 
Under  this  load,  though  it  shortened  the  stroke  at  the  pump-end,  the  engine 
went  so  much  quicker  as  not  only  to  raise  more  water,  but  consume  leas  coal, 
took  less  injection  water,  the  cylinder  became  hot,  and  the  injection  water  came 
out  at  180e  of  Fahrenheit;  and  the  engine,  in  every  respect,  not  only  did  ite 
work  better,  but  went  more  pleasantly.     This  at  once  convinced  me  thit  a  con- 
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siderable  degree  of  condensation  of  the  steam  took  place  in  entering  the  cylinder, 
and  that  J  had  lost  more  this  way,  by  the  coldness  of  the  cylinder,  than  I  had 
gained  by  the  increase  of  load.  In  short,  this  single  alteration  seemed  to  have 
unfettered  the  engine ;  but  in  what  deeree  this  condensation  took  place  under 
different  circumstances  of  heat,  and  wnere  to  strike  the  medium,  so  as,  upon 
the  whole,  to  do  best,  was  still  unknown  to  me.  But  resolving,  if  possible,  to 
make  myself  master  of  the  subject,  I  immediately  began  to  build  a  small  fire- 
engine  at  home,  that  I  could  easily  convert  into  different  shapes  for  experi- 
ments, and  which  engine  was  very  nearly  ready  to  set  to  work  in  the  winter  of 
1769. 

With  this  experimental  engine  Mr.  Smeaton  made  a  multitude  of  experiments, 
which  he  noted  down  with  great  care  in  tables,  and  from  their  results  deduced 
rules  for  the  proportions  of  the  parts  of  his  eneine :  he  afterwards  erected  many 
engines  of  the  largest  dimensions,  which  fully  verified  his  experiments.  It 
may  be  here  remarked,  that  in  the  year  1765  this  talented  engineer  made  a 
portable  steam-engine,  for  draining  foundations  or  other  temporary  works :  it 
had  a  pulley  or  wheel  to  receive  the  chain,  which  communicated  motion  from 
the  piston  to  the  pump-rod,  instead  of  a  beam ;  and  the  whole  machine  being 
supported  in  one  frame  of  wood,  shaped  like  the  letter  V  inverted ;  it  had  no 
connexion  with  the  building  in  which  it  was  placed,  or  it  could  work  altogether 
in  the  open  air.  The  boiler  required  no  setting  in  brick-work,  but  was  m  the 
shape  of  a  large  tea-kettle,  and  the  fire  was  in  the  centre  of  it,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  the  water. 

The  annexed  wood-cut  (seepage  710)  and  description,  furnish  a  represen- 
tation of  the  atmospheric  engine  of  Newcomen,  under  the  combined  improve- 
ments of  Beighton  and  Smeaton.      The  boiler,   the  sucking-pump  and  f$B 
apparatus,  are  not  given,  as  being  unnecessary  to  the  clear  understanding  of 
this  contrivance. 

C  the  steam  pipe  through  which  the  steam  passes  from  the  boiler  to  the 
receiver  D,  a  close  iron  vessel  or  box,  in  which  is  the  regulator,  or  steam-cock, 
to  open  and  shut  the  communication  with  the  cylinder  F  at  each  stroke ;  £  the 
communication  pipe  between  the  receiver  and  the  cylinder,  rising  five  or  six 
inches  up  in  the  inside  of  the  cylinder  above  the  bottom,  to  prevent  the  injected 
water  from  descending  into  the  receiver ;  F  the  cylinder  of  cast  iron,  about  ten 
feet  long,  bored  smooth  in  the  inside ;  it  has  a  broad  fianch  in  the  middle,  on 
the  outside,  by  which  it  is  supported  upon  the  cylinder  beams,  that  extend 
across  the  house,  and  are  let  into  the  side  wall ;  G  the  piston,  made  to  fit  the 
cylinder  exactly,  but  with  liberty  to  slide  up  and  down ;  a  fianch  rises  four  or 
five  inches  upon  its  upper  surface,  between  which  and  the  side  of  the  cylinder 
a  quantity  oi  junk  or  oakum  is  stuffed,  and  kept  down  by  weights,  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  air  or  water,  and  the  escape  of  steam.  H  the  piston  shank, 
connected  by  a  chain  to  the  workine-beam  1 1,  which  is  suspended  on  its  centre 
in  the  manner  of  a  scale-beam.  The  arch  ends  of  the  beam  (one  only  is  here 
shown)  are  for  giving  a  perpendicular  direction  to  the  chains  of  the  piston  and 
pomp  rods.  N  the  jack-head  sucking  pump,  for  supplying  injection  water  to 
the  cistern  o,  and  wrought  by  a  small  lever  or  working-beam  connected  to  the 
great  beam,  o  the  iack-head  cistern,  always  kept  full  by  the  pump  N,  and 
raised  to  such  a  heignt  above  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  F  as  to  give  the  jet  of 
injection  a  sufficient  force  into  the  cylinder.  When  the  cock  is  opened,  a 
waste-pipe  is  connected  with  the  cistern,  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  water, 
P  P  the  injection  pipe,  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  descending  from  the 
cistern  o  to  the  injection  cock  r,  after  passine  which  it  turns  up  in  a  curve  at 
the  lower  end,  and  enters  the  cylinder ;  it  nas  a  thin  plate  of  iron  screwed 
upon  the  end  d^  pierced  with  three  or  four  holes  to  disperse  tlie  injection  water 
t)ithiu  the  cylinder  in  so  many  streams,  for  the  readier  condensation  of  the 
tteam.  /  a  small  pipe  branching  off  from  the  injection  pipe  P,  to  supply  the 
tipper  surface  of  the  piston  with  water,  to  keep  it  air-tight.  Q  the  working 
plug,  suspended  by  a  chain  to  the  small  arch  g  of  the  working  beam ;  it  la 
usiuilly  a  heavy  piece  of  timber,  with  a  slit  vertically  down  its  middle,  and 
holes  bored  horizontally  through  it  to  receive  pina,  for  the  purpose  of  opening . 
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and  shutting  the  injection  and  steam  cocks,  as  it  ascends  and  descends,  by  the 
motion  of  the  working  beam,     h  the  handle  of  the  steam  cock  or  regulator ; 
it  is  fixed  to  the  regulator  by  a  spindle,  which  comes  up  through  the  top  of  the 
receiver.     The  regulator  itself  is  a  sectorial  plate  of  brass,  shaped  like  a  fan, 
and  moved  horizontally  by  tlie  handle  A,  and  opens  or  shuts  the  communication 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe  K  within  the  receiver,     t  i  the  spanner,  a  long 
rod  ur  bar  of  iron,  for  connnunicating  niution  to  the  handle  of  the  refiiilator,  to 
which  it  is  fixed  by  means  of  a  slit  iu  the  latter,  and  some  pins  put  through  to 
fasten  it.    kl  the  nbrating  lever,  called  the  tumbling-bob,  having  the  weight  k 
at  one  end  and  the  two  forked  legs  at  the  other,  like  the  letter  Y  turned,     it  is 
fixed  to  an  horizontal  axis,  movable  about  its  centre  pins  m  n,  and  is  put  in 
motion  by  means  of  the  two  shanks  op,  fixed  to  the  same  axis,  which  are  alter- 
nately raised  and  depressed  by  means  of  two  pins  in  the  working  plug,  and  the 
bob,  or  weight  at  the  top  of  the  Y,  is  thrown  backwards  and  forwards;  one  pin 
on  the  outside,  depressing  the  shank  o,  throws  the  loaded  end  k  of  the  Y  from  the 
cylinder  into  the  position  represented  in  the  wood-cut,  and  causes  the  leg  /  of 
the  fork  of  the  Y  to  strike  against  the  end  of  the  spanner,  which,  forcing  back 
the  handle  of  the  regulator  or  steam-cock,  opens  the  communication,  and  permits 
the  steam  to  rush  into  the  cylinder.  The  piston  immediately  rises  by  the  weight 
of  the  pump  rod,  on  the  admission  of  the  steam  ;  the  motion  of  the  working- 
beam  I  I  also  raises  the  working  plug ;  and  another  pin,  which  roes  through 
the  slit,  raises  the  shank  p  of  the  axis,  which  throws  the  end  k  of  the  Y  towards 
the  cylinder,  and  the  leg  of  the  fork,  striking  the  end  of  the  spanner,  forces  it 
forward,  and  shuts  the  regulator  or  steam  cock.    9  r  is  the  lever  for  opening  and 
shuttiqg  the  injection  cock  called  the  F.     It  has  a  rack  or  toothed  sector  fixed 
upon  its  axis,  which  takes  the  teeth  of  a  pinion  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  plug  or 
key  of  the  injection  cock.     When  the  working  plug  has  ascenaed  nearly  to  its 
greatest  height,  and  shut  the  regulator  as  above  oescribed,  a  pin  catches  the 
end  q  of  the  F,  and  raises  it  up,  which  opens  the  injection  cock,  and  admits  a 
'et  of  cold  water  to  rush  into  the  cylinder ;  and,  condensing  the  steam,  makes  a 
vacuum  or  void  within.   Then  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  forcing  down  the 
piston  into  the  cylinder,  causes  the  plug  frame  to  descend,  and  another  pin  fixed 
in  it  catches  the  end  of  the  lever  g  in  its  descent,  and,  by  pressing  it  down, 
shuts  the  injection  cock ;  at  the  same  time  the  regulator  is  opened  to  admit 
steam,  and  so  on  alternately ;  that  when  the  regulator  is  shut,  the  injection  cock 
shall  be  open,  and  when  the  former  is  open,  the  latter  shall  be  shut.     R  the 
eduction  pipe,  to  convey  away  the  water  which  is  injected  into  the  cylinder  at 
each  stroke ;  ita  upper  end  is  even  with  the  cylinder  lK>ttom,  and  its  lower  end  has 
a  lid  or  cover,  movable  on  a  hinge,  which  serves  as  a  valve  to  let  out  the  injected 
water,  and  shuts  close  each  stroke  of  the  engine,  to  prevent  the  water  being 
forced  up  again  when  the  void  is  made.     Sy  the  hot  well,  a  small  cistern  made 
of  planks  to  receive  all  the  waste  water  from  the  cylinder,  and  keep  it  in  reserve 
fur  feeding  the  boiler,  to  supply  the  waste  occasioned  by  the  continual  evapora- 
tion of  the  steam.   T,  tlie  feeding  pipe  to  supply  the  boiler  with  water  from  the 
hot  well.   W,  the  waste  pipe  which  conducts  tne  superfluous  water  from  the  to]) 
of  the  cylinder  to  the  not  well  S.      8,  the  sniffing  valve,  by  which,  at  every 
ascent  of  the  piston,  the  air  is  discharged  from  the  cylinder  which  was  admitted 
with  the  injection,  and  would  otherwise  obstruct  the  operation  of  the  engine. 
/ 1  the  cylinder  beams,  which  are  strong  girders  going  through  the  house  for 
Mipporting,  or  rather  keeping  down  the  cylinder,     t;  (erroneously  marked  r).  a 
ridge  of  lead  surrounding  the  top  of  the  cylinder  to  prevent  the  water  on  the 
piston  from  flashing  over  when  it  rises  too  high,    x,  iron  bars,  called  the  catch- 
pins,  fixed  horizontally  through  the  upper  part  of  each  arch-head  of  the  working 
beam  to  strike  the  floor  and  prevent  tne  beam  descending  too  low,  in  case  the 
chains  at  either  end  should  break,  or  if  the  engine  makes  too  long  a  stroke, 
y  «,  two  strong  wooden  springs  to  weaken  the  blow  given  by  the  catch-pins 
when  the  stroke  is  too  long,    zz,  friction- wheels  or  sectors,  on  which  the 
gudgeons  or  centres  of  the  great  beam  are  supported ;  they  are  the  third  or 
fourth  part  of  a  circle,  and  move  a  little  each  way  as  the  beam  vibrates ;  their  use 
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is  to  diminish  the  friction  of  the  axis,  which,  being  necessarily  very  large  for  so 
heavy  a  lever,  would  otherwise  be  very  great 

To  work  this  engine,  the  boiler  is  first  filled  two  or  three  feet  deep  with  wtfter, 
from  which  steam  is  generated  by  the  furnace  fire,  of  sufficient  strength  to  exert 
a  pressure  of  about  one  pound  beneath  each  square  inch  of  the  safety  valvt ; 
the  steam  will  then  lift  up  the  valve,  and  escape.  In  this  condition  we  will 
suppose  the  machine  to  be  in  a  state  of  rest,  having  both  the  steam-cock  and 
injection  cock  shuf,  and  just  as  represented  in  the  figure. 

The  man  who  attends  the  engine  depresses  the  handle  /),  so  as  to  throw  the 
tumbling  bob  into  the  position  there  shown  ;  and  the  leg  of  the  fork  thrusting 
back  the  spanner  i  t,  opens  the  regulators  or  steam-cock,  when  the  steam  from 
the  boiler  immediately  rushes  in,  and,  dispersing  itself  throughout  the  cylinder, 
mixes  with  the  air  contained  therein :  much  will  be  condensed  by  the  oold 
surface  of  the  cylinder  and  piston,  and  the  condensed  water  will  trickle  down 
the  sides,  and  run  off  at  the  eduction  pipe  R.  This  condensation  wUl  be  re- 
peated until  the  whole  cylinder  and  piston  are  made  as  hot  as  boiling  water. 

When  this  happens,  the  steam  will  begin  to  open  the  snifting-valve  $,  and 
issue  through  the  pipe ;  at  first  slowly,  and  very  cloudy,  being  mixed  with  much 
air.  The  blast  at  t  will  grow  stronger  by  degrees,  and  more  transparent,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  common  air  becomes  exhausted.  When  the  attenaant  perceivet 
the  engine  to  be  ready  for  starting,  he  lifts  up  the  handle  o  or  p,  till  the  tumbling 
bob  Y  falls  over  the  perpendicular,  towards  the  cylinder,  and  its  leg,  striking 
the  cross  pin  of  the  spanner  i,  draws  it  forwards,  and  shuts  the  steam  regulator ; 
at  the  same  instant,  he  lifts  up  the  handle  q,  of  the  F,  which  opens  the  injection- 
cock.  'The  pressure  of  the  column  of  water  in  the  injection  pipe  P  immediately 
forces  some  water  through  the  spout  d,  by  the  jets.  The  cold  water,  coming 
in  contact  with  some  of  the  pure  vapour  which  now  fills  the  cylinder,  condenses 
it,  and  thus  makes  a  partial  void,  into  which  the  more  distant  steam  immediately 
expands ;  and  by  this  very  expansion  its  capacity  for  heat  is  increased,  or,  in 
other  words,  as  it  grows  cold,  it  abstracts  the  heat  more  powerfully  from  the 
steam  situated  immediately  beyond  it. 

In  this  expansion  and  refrigeration  the  steam  is  itself  partly  condensed^  or 
converted  into  water, -and  leaves  a  void,  into  which  the  circumjacent  steam  im- 
mediately expands,  and  produces  the  same  effect  on  the  steam  beyond  it ;  and 
thus  it  happens,  that  the  abstraction  of  a  small  quantity  of  heat,  from  an  incon- 
siderable rniass  of  steam,  produces  a  condensation  throughout  a  cylinder  which 
is  extensive. 

•  What  remains  in  the  cylinder  no  longer  balances  the  atmospheric  pressure  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  injection  cistern,  and  therefore  the  water  spouts 
rapidly  through  the  holds  d,  by  the  joint  action  of  the  column  P,  and  the  un- 
bsianced  pressure  of  the  atmosphere ;  at  the  same  time,  the  snifting  valve  <, 
and  the  eduction  valve  R,  are  shut  by  the  external  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  prevent  the  entrance  of  air.  or  water  into  the  cylinder.  The  velocity  of  the 
injection  water  must  therefore  rapidly  increase,  and  the  jets  dash  against  the 
bottom  of  the  piston,  and  be  scattered  through  the  whole  capacity  of  the  cylinder. 
In  a  very  short  space  of  time,  therefore,  the  condensation  of  the  steam  becomes 
universal,  and  the  elasticity  of  what  remains  is  very  small.  The  whole  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  therefore,  being  exerted  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  piston, 
while  there  is  hardly  any  on  its  under  side,  if  the  load  on  the  outer  end  of  tlie 
working  beam  is  inferior  to  this  pressure,  it  must  yield  to  it  The  piston  G 
must  descend,  and  the  pump  piston  in  the  well,  or  mine,  must  ascend,  bringing 
along  wiUi  it  the  water  therein ;  but  the  motion  does  not  begin  at  the  instant  the 
injection  is  made. 

The  piston  n^as  kept  at  the  top  by  the  preponderancy  of  the  outer  end  of  the 
working  beam,  and  tne  load  of  water  in  the  pumps,  and  it  must  remain  there 
till  the  difference  between  the  elasticity  of  the  steam  below  it,  and  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  exceed  this  preponderancy.  There  mus^  therefore,  be  a 
small  space  of  time  between  the  beginning  of  the  condensation  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  motion ;  this  is  very  small,  not  exceeding  the  third  or  fourth  part 
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of  a  second ;  but  it  may  be  very  distinctly  observed  by  an  attentive  spectator, 
\7ho  may  perceive  that  the  instant  the  injection  cock  is  opened,  if  the  cylinder 
has  the  slightest  yielding  in  its  suspension,  it  will  heave  upwards  a  little  by  the 
pressure  of  the  air  on  the  bottom.  Its  own  weight  is  not  at  all  equal  to  this 
pressure ;  and  instead  of  its  being  necessary  to  support  it  by  a  strong  floor,  it 
must  be  kept  down  by  large  beams,  loaded  at  the  end  with  heavy  walls.  This 
heaving  of  the  cyhnder  shows  the  instantaneous  commencement  of  the  conden- 
sation ;  and  it  is  not  till  after  this  has  passed,  that  the  piston  is  seen  to  start, 
and  begins  to  descend.  The  motion  must  continue  till  the  great  piston  reaches 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  because  it  is  not  like  the  motion  whicn  would  take 
place  in  a  cylinder  of  air  rarefied  to  the  same  degree.  In  this  latter  case,  the 
impelling  force  would  be  continually  diminished,  because  the  capacity  of  the 
'cylinder  diminishing  by  the  descent  of  the  piston,  the  air  in  it  would  continu- 
ally  become  more  dense  and  elastic,  until  the  piston  would  stop  at  a  certain 
height,  where  the  elasticity  of  the  included  air,  together  with  the  load  upon  the 
pump-rod  at  the  well  end  of  the  beam,  would  balance  the  atmospherical  pres- 
sure on  the  piston ;  but  when  tlie  contents  of  the  cylinder  are  pure  vapour,  and 
the  continued  stream  of  injected  cold  water  keeps  down  its  temperature  to  the 
samt  pitch  as  at  the  beginning,  the  elasticity  of  the  remaining  steam  can  never 
increase  by  the  descent  of  the  piston.  The  impellinfi^,  or  accelerating  force, 
remains  therefore  the  same ;  and  the  descent  of  the  piston  will  be  accelerated 
almost  uniformly,  unless  there  be  an  increase  of  resistance  arising  from  the 
nature  of  the  work  performed  at  the  other  end  of  the  beam.     And  it  may  fre- 

Suently  be  observed  in  a  good  steam-engine,  where  every  part  is  air-tight,  that 
'the  cylinder  has  been  completely  purged  of  common  air  before  the  steam- 
cock  is  shut,  and  none  has  entered  since,  the  piston  will  descend  to  the  ^^ 
bottom  of  the  cylinder.  It  sometimes  happens,  by  the  great  pump  drawing  air, 
or  some  part  of  the  communication  chains  giving  way,  that  toe  piston  descends 
with  such  violence  as  to  heat  out  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  at  a  blow :  to 
prevent  which  accidents,  the  catch-pins  x  are  applied  at  the  eitremity  of  the 
beam. 

When  the  attendant  sees  the  piston  as  low  as  he  thinks  proper,  he  shuts  the 
injection  cock  by  depressing  the  lever  q,  and  at  the  same  time  he  opens  the 
regulator,  bv  forcing  down  tlie  handle  o,  which  oversets  the  tumbling  bob,  and 
its  leg,  catcning  the  cross  pin  of  the  spanner  i,  opens  the  regulator. 

llie  steam  has  been  accumulating  above  the  water  in  the  boiler  during  the 
whole  lime  of  the  piston's  descent.  The  moment,  thereforei  that  the  steam-cock 
is  opened,  the  steam  having  an  elasticity  of  rather  more  than  one  pound  pei 
square  inch  greater  than  that  of  the  air,  nishes  into  the  cylinder,  when  it 
immediately  blows  open  the  snifting  valve,  and  assists  the  waterwhich  had  come 
in  by  the  former  injection,  and  what  arose  from  the  condensed  steam,  to  descend 
by  its  own  weight  through  the  eduction  pipe  R,  aud  open  the  vahre  to  run  out 
into  the  hot  well «. 

This  water  is  nearly  boiling  hot,  or  at  least  its  surface;  for,  while  lying  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder,  it  will  condense  steam  till  it  acquires  this  temperature, 
and  therefore  cannot  run  down  till  it  will  condense  no  more.  There  is  a  cause 
of  some  waste  of  steam  at  its  first  admission,  in  order  to  heat  the  inside  of  the 
cylinder  and  the  injected  water  to  the  boiling  temperature ;  but  the  space  being 
small,  and  the  whole  being  already  very  warm,  it  is  very  soon  done ;  and  when 
things  are  properly  constructed,  little  more  is  wanted  than  what  wiU  warm  the 
cylinder,  for  the  eduction  pipe  is  made  of  large  dimensions,  and  receives  some 
of  the  injection  water  even  during  the  descent  of  the  piston,  and  this  portion 
will  be  removed  out  of  the  way  of  the  steam. 

The  first  effect  of  the  entering  steam  is  of  great  service ;  it  drives  out  of 
the  cylinder  the  vapour  which  it  finds  there.  This  Is  seldom  pure  steam  or 
watery  vapour,  because  all  water  contains  a  quantity  of  air  in  a  state  of  chemi- 
cal union ;  but  tlio  union  is  only  feeble,  and  a  boiling  heat  is  sufficient  for  dis- 
engaging the  greatest  part  of  it  by  increasing  its  elasticity.  It  may  also  be 
disene^aged  by  simply  removing  the  external  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  There- 
fore the  small  space  below  the  piston  contains  watery  vapour,  mixed  with  all 
the  air  which  had  been  disengaged  from  the  water  in  the  boiler  by  ebulUtioD) 
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and  all  thai  .* as  aaparated  from  the  injaction  water  by  the  diiulnatton  of  exter- 
nal pressure,  in  adaition  to  any  which  may  entar  by  leakage. 

Let  ui  now  coniider  the  state  of  the  piston  when  setting  out  on  its  return : 
as  it  is  evident  ^at  it  wiU  sUrt,  or  begin  to  rise  by  the  counter-weight,  the  mo- 
ment the  steam-cock  is  opened ;  for  at  that  instant  the  excess  of  the  asmo- 
spherical  pressure,  by  whicn  it  was  kept  down  in  opposition  to  the  prepoaderancy 
of  the  outer  end  of  the  beam,  is  diminished.  At  the  first  instant  or  the  return 
of  the  pump-rods,  they  draw  up  the  piston  with  great  violence,  all  the  weight  of 
tlie  water  in  Uie  pumps  acting  m  addition  to  the  counter- weight ;  but  the  falling 
of  the  lower  valves  in  the  pumps,  after  an  inch  or  two  of  motion,  arrests  the 
further  descent  of  the  water,  and  bears  the  weight  of  the  column  oi  water;  and 
after  this  the  piston  will  rise  gradually  by  the  action  of  the  counter-weight 

The  action  of  the  counter-weight  is  very  different  in  the  two  motions  of  the 
engine ;  for  while  the  engine  is  making  a  working  stroke  it  is  lifting  not  only 
the  column  of  water  in  the  pump,  but  the  absolute  weight  of  the  bucket-rods  also  ; 
and  while  the  pump-rods  are  descending,  there  is  a  diminution  of  the  counter- 
weight, by  the  wbme  weight  lost  by  the  immersion  of  the  rod  in  water.  The 
wooden  rods  which  are  generally  used  being  soaked  in  water  and  joined  by  iron 
straps,  are  heavier,  and  but  a  little  heavier  than  water,  and  they  are  generally 
about  one-third  of  the  bulk  of  the  water  in  the  pumps. 

By  this  counter-weight  the  piston  is  drawn  upwards ;  and  it  would  even  rias 
although  the  steam  which  is  admitted  was  not  quite  so  elastic  as  common  air. 

Suppose  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  to  stand  at  .30  inches,  and  that  the 
preponderancy  at  the  outer  end  of  the  beam  was  equal  to  l-9th  of  the  pressure 
of  tne  air  on  the  piston,  the  piston  would  not  rise  until  the  elasticity  of  the  steam 
was  equal  to  30  1 -9th,  that  is,  to  26f  inches  nearly;  but  if  the  steam  was  just 
equal  to  this  quantity,  the  piston  would  rise  as  fisst  as  the  steam  of  that  density 
eould  be  supplied  to  the  cylinder  through  the  steam<pipe ;  and  on  this  sup- 
position, the  velocity  of  the  ascent  would  depend  on  the  velocity  of  that  supply, 
but  this  is  not  the  case  in  practice,  because  the  steam  must  be  stronger  than 
the  air,  in  order  to  blow  out  and  discharge  the  air ;  it  will  therefore  enter  the 
cylinder  without  any  effort  on  the  piston  to  draw  or  suck  it  in.  At  the  same 
time  the  counter-weight  must  not  be  so  great  as  to  draw  up  the  piston  with  that 
force  which  will  cause  a  suction  within  the  cylinder  greater  than  the  steam-pipe 
can  supply,  or  it  would  diminish  the  pressure  of  the  steam  within  the  cylinder 
lower  than  the  atmosphere,  and  prevent  it  from  snifting  or  blowing  out  the  air. 

In  filling  the  cylinaer  with  steam,  it  will  require  a  much  more  copious  supply 
of  steam  than  merely  to  fill  up  the  space  left  by  tlie  ascent  of  the  piston ;  for 
as  the  descent  of  the  piston  was  only  m  conseauence  of  the  vacuum  occasioned 
by  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  being  sufficiently  cooled  to  condense  the  steam, 
this  cooled  surface  must  be  again  presented  to  the  steam  during  the  rise  of  the 
piston,  and  must  condense  steam  a  second  time.  The  piston  cannot  rise  another 
mch  till  that  part  of  the  cylinder  which  the  piston  has  already  quitted  has  been 
warmed  up  to  tjie  boiling  point,  and  much  steam  must  be  expended  in  this  warm- 
ing, for  the  inner  surface  of  the  cylinder  must  not  only  be  raised  to  the  heat  of 
boiling  water  while  the  piston  rises,  but  must  also  be  made  perfectly  dry ;  and 
the  film  of  water  left  on  it  by  the  ascending  piston  must  be  completely  evapo- 
rated, otherwise  it  will  continue  to  condense  steam. 

On  this  account,  although  the  counter-weight  is  not  necessary  to  suck  in  the 
steam,  the  moving  force  during  the  ascent  of  the  piston  must  -be  considered  as 
resulting  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  from  the  preponderating  weight  of  the  great 
pump-rods ;  and  this  force  is  expended  partly  iu  returning  the  steam  piston  to 
the  top  of  the  cylinder,  where  it  may  be  again  pressed  down  by  the  air,  and 
make  another  working  stroke  by  raising  the  pump-rods ;  and  partly  in  return- 
ing the  pump-buckets  into  their  places  at  the  bottom  of  their  respective  working 
barrels,  in  order  that  they  may  also  make  another  working  stroke.  This  latter 
operation  requires  force  independent  of  the  friction  and  inertia  of  the  moving  parts ; 
for  each  bucket  must  be  pushed  down  through  the  water  in  tlie  barrel,  which  must 
lift  up  and  rise  through  the  valves  in  the  bucket,  with  a  velocity  proportioned 
to  the  velocity  of  the  bucket  in  the  same  degree  as  the  area  of  the  pump* barrel 
>spro|K)rtioned  to  the  opening  of  the  valves  through  which  the  water  must  oass. 
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From  ttiit  general  consideration  of  (he  ucent  oT  the  piilon,  «e  may  lee  that 
the  motion  diflen  gieatli^  fi-om  the  descent ;  it  can  hardly  be  luppoaed  lo  accete- 
ralr,  e*cn  if  the  steam  were  supplied  to  the  cylinder  in  erer  such  Quantity ;  Tor 
the  reiistance  lo  the  descent  of  the  pomp  bucket  is  the  same  with  (ne  weight  of 
the  column  of  water,  which  wonld  cause  water  to  flow  through  (he  valves  of  the 
bucket!  with  the  velocity  with,  which  it  really  rises  ihroiigh  them ;  and  this 
retiitance  must  therefore  increase,  as  the  square  of  that  velocity  incrtaies ;  that 
it,  as  the  square  of  the  velocity  with  which  the  bucket  descends.  Independent 
of  the  force  af  friction,  and  the  weight  of  the  vsives,  the  velocity  of  descent 
through  the  water  miut  soon  hecome  a  maximum,  and  the  motion  will  become 
uniform.  Accordingly,  any  one  who  observes  wilh  itlention  the  working  of  a 
stea^-engine,  will  see  that  the  rise  of  the  piston,  and  deicrnt  of  the  pump-rods, 
are  extremely  uniform ;  whereas  (he  workme  stroke  is  very  sensibly  accelerated. 
These  two  motions  complete  the  period  of  the  operation,  and  the  whole  may  be 
repeated  by  shutiing  the  regulator,  and  opening  the  injection  cock,  whenever  the 
piston  has  attained  the  proper  height.  For  the  lint  two  or  three  strokes,  the 
opening  and  shutting  of  the  cocks  are  performed  by  (he  attendant ;  but  when 
he  has  thus  eieertained  that  all  parta  are  in  order,* he  outs  pins. into  the  holei 
of  the  plng-franip,  and  the  motion  of  the  engine  will  then  actuate  its  own 
machinery,  and  perform  its  reciprocations  with  greater  regularity  than  can  be 
done  by  hand.- 

Mr.  KckKE  FiTioERALD  proDosed,  in  I7S9,  a  contrivance  lo  work  the  venti- 
lator by  the  tire-engine  for  the  ^eneHt  of  those  who  work  In  minee,  where  it  li 
employed  to  draw  off  wB[er  hy  making  the  engine  turn  a  wheel  constantly  one 
way.  This  send eman,  and  some  o[hen  associated  wilh  him,  obtaioed  a  patent 
excluding  allothers  from  employing  the  steam-engine  for  turning  a  crank ;  but 
ih^  appear  to  have  received  little  or  no  encoiuageineni  ft'om  the  public. 

In  t76fl  Mr.  Bliieet  obtained  a  patent 
for  some  improvements  on  Savery'i  engine. 
To  avoid  the  condensation  that  took  place 
when  the  vapour  came  in  contact  with  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  receivers,  he  pro- 

Cd  to  introduce  oil  or  air  an  the  surface ; 
failiire  attended  all  hit  endeavours  lo 
carry  the  project  into  practical  effect.  Hta 
Boheme  of  a  boiler  attracted  more  attention 
among  the  scientific  men  of  his  day,  and  it 
elicited  much  commendation.  The  annexed 
figure  will  explain  it. 

Into  the  furnace  a  are  placed  the  tubes 
bed,  connected  hy  small  pipes :  /  a  fVinnel 
fbr  BUppljping  the  generator  with  water,  t 
•  cock  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  appa- 
ratos  hy  allowing  a  passage  of  water  through 
it.  Toe  contrivance  is  simple  and  inge- 
nious, and  may  have  been  the  origin  or  the 
numerous  variety  of  tubular  boilers  of  more 
recent  ini-ention  (see  article  Boilex);  but  an 
accident  occurring  in  the  inventor's  experi- 
ment, he  failed  to  secure  the  support  he  was 
led  to  expect 

In  1769  a  patent  was  taken  out  by  a  gen- 
tleman named  Stewart  for  an  engina  which 
produced  a  rotative  motion  by  a  chain  going 
round  a  pulley,  and  also  round  two  barrels, 
fbmished  with  ratchet-wheels  with  a  weight 
suspended  to  the  Iree  end  of  the  chain,  which 
served  lo  continue  the  motion  during  the 
return  of  the  engine.  Mr.  Matthew  ^Va^- 
boroiigh,  at  a  later  date,  also  obtained  a  patent 
Ibr  communicating  a  rotative  motion  to  an  e 
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It  may  be  imagined  that  the  progress  which  the  steam-engine  had  nov  made 
stimulated  speculators  and  machinists  to  bestow  their  studies  on  a  subject  of  so 
much  interest,  and  presenting  the  prospect  of  a  reward  far  less  visionary  thaii 
that  dreanted  of  at  any  previous  period.    Plans  and  adaptations  and  hypotheses 
sprung  upon  all  sides,  ir  not  with  a  fertility,  at  least  with  a  rapidity  proportioned 
to  its  importance.    The  mtiltiplied  devices  of  ingenious  men  on  matters  of 
comparatively  minor  consequence,  which,  though  valuable  items  in  the  general 
fund  of  improvement  then,  must  be  passed  over,  inasmuch  as  that  tliey  would 
not  at  this  day  be  considered  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  trench  upon  the  reader's 
attention.  We  therefore  pass  at  once  to  the  next  great  era  in  its  career ;  namely, 
its  progress  to  perfection  under  the  directing  genius  of  Watt 

James  Watt  was  born  at  Greenock,  Scotland,  in  the  year  1736.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  an  optician,  so  called,  a  person  wh.«~''  bytumi 
a  cutler  and  a  whitesmith,  a  repairer  of  fiddles,  and  a  tuner  of  spinets" — tendered 
his  humble  ingenuity  in  any  heterogeneous  offices  for  wliich  it  might  be  required. 
With  him  Watt  remained  but  two  years,  and  then  proceeded  to  London,  where 
he  obtained  employment  from  a  regular  mathematical  instrument-maker.  Hii 
health,  however,  becoming  impaired,  he  remained  in  (jondon  little  longer  than 
twelve  months,  and  returning  to  his  native  town  commenced  business  on  his 
own  account,  both  there  and  at  Glasgow,  at  which  latter  place  he  was  desirous 
to  settle.  After  experiencing  some  difficulties,  this  object  was  at  length  effected, 
and  he  o))tained,  through  the  management  of  some  friends,  the  appointment  of 
mathematical  instrument-maker  to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  a  room  was 
assigned  to  him  in  which  he  could  carry  on  his  work.  Here  it  was  that  his  mind 
Became  first  engaged  upon  the  subject  of  the  steam-engine ;  and  we  quote 
bis  own  words  in  describing  the  event,  which  has  since  become  so  interesting. 
"  My  attention,"  he  writes,  "was  first  directed  in  1759  to  the  subiect  of 
steam-enffines,  by  Dr.  Robison,  then  a  student  in  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
and  neanv  of  my  own  age.  Robison  at  that  time  threw  out  the  idea  of 
Applying  tne  power  of  the  steam-engine  to  the  moving  of  wheel-carriages,  and  to 
other  purposes ;  but  the  scheme  was  not  matured,  and  was  soon  abandoned  oa 
his  gomg  abroad. 

<' In  1761  or  1762  I  made  some  experiments  on  the  force  of  steam  in  a 
Papin*s  Digester,  and  formed  a  species  of  steam-engine,  by  fixing  upon  it  a 

Sringe,  one-third  of  an  inch  in  aiameter,  with  a  solid  piston,  and  furnished 
BO  with  a  cock  to  admit  the  steam  from  the  digester,  or  sout  it  off  at  pleasure, 
as  well  es  to  open  a  communication  fVom  the  inside  of  the  syringe  to  the  open 
•ir,  by  which  tne  steam  contained  in  the  syringe  might  escape^  When  the  cooi- 
ouni^ation  between  the  cylinder  and  digester  was  opened,  the  steam  entered 
the  syringe,  and  by  its  action  upon  the  piston,  raised  a  considerable  weight 
(fifteen  pounds,)  with  which  it  was  loaded.  When  this  was  raised  as  hiffh  as 
was  thought  proper,  the  communication  with  the  digester  was  shut,  and  that 
with  the  atmosphere  opened ;  the  steam  then  made  its  escape,  and  the  weight 
descended.  The  operations  were  repeated ;  and  thouch  in  tnis  experiment  tha 
jeock  was  turned  by  hand,  it  was  easy  to  see  how  it  could  be  done  by  the 
machine  itself,  and  make  it  work  with  perfect  regularity.  But  I  soon  relinquished 
the  idea  of  constructing  an  engine  upon  this  principle,  from  being  sensible  it 
would  be  liable  to  some  of  the  objections  against  Savery*s  engine ;  namely, 
from  the  danger  of  bursting  the  boiler,  and  the  difficulty  of  makmg  the  joints 
tight ;  and  also  that  a  great  part  of  the  power  of  steam  would  be  lost,  because 
no  vacuum  was  formed  to  assist  the  descent  of  the  piston." 

The  experiments  thus  commenced  were  stopped  by  other  avocations  connected 
with  his  business,  and  his  attention  became  necessarily  diverted  from  the  fbrther 
prosecution  of  the  inquiry  for  a  period  of  many  montlis.  In  tlie  year  1763-4 
t1!i0  model  of  a  steam-engine  belonging  to  the  natural-philo9ophy  class  was 
placed  in  his  hands  to  repair,  and  his  mind  once  more  recurred  to  the 
neglected  subject.  Whilst  engaged  upon  this  little  model,  he  remarked  the 
prodigious  loss  of  steam  from  the  condensation  caused  by  the  cold  surface  of 
the  cylinder,  and  also  the  great  quantity  of  heat  which  is  contained  in  a  very 
minute  quantity  of  water,  when  in  the  form  of  elastic  steam.  When  a  quantitv 
of  water  is  heated  several  degrees  above  the  boiling  point  in  a  close  digester.  i£ 
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ft  hole  be  opened  the  nteam  rushes  out  ivith  ^eat  violence,  and  in  three  or  four 
seconds  the  heat  of  the  remaining  water  is  reduced  to  the  mere  boiline  point 
The  steam  thus  wasted  would,  under  condensation,  yield  but  a  few  drops  of  water* 
and  yet  these  carry  ofiT  with  them  tlie  whole  excess  of  heat  Irom  the  water  in 
the  digester.  Mr.  Wa^t  at  once  saw  that  to  economise  the  heat  thus  wasted 
became  a  matter  of  the  first  importance.  l*he  cylinder  of  hit  little  apparatui 
could  be  heated  in  one  instant  to  such  a  temperature,  that  it  could  not  be  touched 
by  the  hand ;  but  before  a  vacuum  could  be  made,  it  required  to  be  cooled  by  the 
injection  water,  and  was  then  to  be  heated  again  by  the  re-entrance  of  the 
steam.  This  could  not  happen  unless  the  heat  was  abstracted  from  the  steam, 
which  must  occasion  the  condensation  and  waste  of  a  considerable  portion. 
Two  points  of  inquiry  were  at  once  raised:  what  was  the  exact  portion  of 
steam  thus  wasted,  and  what  material  could  be  substituted  for  that  of  the  expe- 
rimental cylinder,  which  would  transmit  the  heat  more  slowly. 

A  series  of  new  experiments  enabled  him  to  ascertain,  that  the  loss  of  steam, 
in  alternately  heating  and  cooling  the  cylinder,  was  not  less  than  three  or  four 
times  as  much  as  would  fill  the  cylinder  and  work  the  engine  I  Although  his 
means  and  his  time  were  at  that  time  straightened,  and  compelled  him  to 
employ  the  simplest  and  cheapest  modes  of  conducting  these  experiments,  yet 
the  precision  of^  his  deductions  admirably  displays  what  genius  can  accomplish 
fven  under  adverse  circumstances.  By  means  of  a  class  tube  inserted  into 
the  spout  of  a  tea  kettle,  he  allowed  the  steam  to  flow  mto  a  glass  nearly  filled 
with  cold  water  until  it  was  boiling  hot  The  water  was  then  found  to  have 
gained  nearly  a  sixth  part  in  volume,  by  the  steam  which  had  been  condensed 
to  heat  it,  and  be  drew  the  conclusion  that  a  meaiure  of  water  converted  into 
steam  can  raise  about  six  measures  of  water  to  its  own  heat,  or  about  eighteen 
hundred  measures  of  steam  can  heat  six  measures  of  .water ;  or  in  the  words  of 
Dr.  Ure.  who  narrates  the  fact  from  Watt's  own  lips,  that  "  a  cubic  inch  of 
Water  would  form  a  cubic  foot  of  ordinary  steam,  or  1728  inches ;  and  that  the 
condensation  of  that  quantity  of  steam  would  heat  six  cubic  inches  of  water 
from  the  atmospheric  pressure  (temperature)  to  the  boiling  point.  Henoe  he 
law  that  six  times  the  difference  of  temperature,  or  fully  800*  of  heat,  had  been 
employed  in  giving  elasticity  to  steam,  and  which  must  be  all  subtracted  before 
a  complete  vacuum  could  be  obtained  under  the  piston  of  a  steam-engine." 
Being  struck  with  this  remarkable  fact,  and  not  understanding  the  reason  of  it, 
"  I  mentioned  it,"  says  Watt,  "  to  my  friend  Dr.  Black,  who  then  explained  to 
roe  his  doctrine  of  latent  heat,  [See  Art.  Chemistry,  n.  351,]  whicn  he  had 
ttfueht  some  time  before  this  period  (summer  of  1764) ;  out  having  been  occu- 
pied with  the  pursuits  of  business,  if  I  had  heard  of  it  I  had  not  attended  to  it, 
when  I  thus  stumbled  upon  one  of  the  material  facts  by  which  that  beautiful 
theory  is  supported."  In  the  course  of  these  experiments  another  defect 
became  manifest,  namely,  that  the  injection  water  thrown  into  the  cvlinder  to 
condense  the  steam  becoming  hot,  and  being  in  a  vessel  exhausted  of  air,  it 
produces  a  steam  or  vapour  which  in  part  resists  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
Qpon  the  piston,  and  lessens  the  power  of  the  engine.  This  first  attempt  to 
remedy  this  evil,  was  by  substituting  a  wooden  cylinder  which  would  transmit 
the  heat  more  slowly  ;  but,  being  soon  obliged  to  abandon  this  plan,  he  after- 
wards cased  his  metal  cylinder  in  a  wooden  jacket,  and  filled  up  the  space 
between  the  two  with  light  wood  ashes;  by  this  means,  and  using  no  more 
injection  than  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  condensation,  he  reduced  the 
waste  almost  one  half.  But  by  using  so  small  a  quantity  of  cold  water,  the 
inside  of  the  cylinder  was  scarcely  brought  below  the  boiline  temperature,  and 
there  consequently  remained  in  it  a  steam  of  very  considerable  elasticity,  which 
robbed  the  engine  of  a  proportionable  part  of  the  atmospherical  pressure. 

With  these  data  before  him  he  bent  the  whole  force  of  his  mind  to  the  dis- 
covery of  some  means  of  eondensing  the  tteam  tnlhotU  cooUng  the  cylinder ;  and 
early  in  the  year  1765  the  brilliant  thought  broke  in  upon  him,  *'  that  if  a 
communieathn  were  opened  between  a  cylinaer  eontaimng  steam f  and  another  ve$iel 
which  wa*  exhausted  of  air  and  other  fkiidtj  the  steam,  as  an  expansible  fluid 
would  immediately  rush  into  the  empty  vessel^  and  continue  to  do  so  until  it  had, 
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established  an  eqaiVibrUtm  ;  and  if  that  vessel  were  kepi  very  cool  by  an  injection  o/t 
otherwiM,  more  steam  woaU  continue  to  enter  until  the  whole  were  condensed," 
Direct  experiment  soon  confirmed  the  Idea;  and  thus  was  solred  the  great 
problem  tuat  had  perplexed  all  who  had  gone  before  him, — the  formation  or 

A  VACUOUS  SPACE  IK  A  HOT  CTLINDER. 

Stil]  the  important  difficulty  before  alluded  to  remained  to  be  sarmounted. 
The  vessel  m  which  the  condensation  was  elTected  —  the  condenser —  woul4 
speedily  become  surcharged  with  the  injection  water,  the. condensed  steam,  and 
tne  incondensible  steam  that  must  accumulate  therein ;  and  how  were  these 
impediments  to  be  disposed  of?  The  water  might  be  allowed  to  escape  by  its 
own  gravity,  but  the  incondensed  steam,  so  long  as  it  remained  within  the 
condenser,  would  necessarily  resist  the  descent  of  tne  piston  in  the  cylinder.  To 
remedy  this  capital  fault,  he  devised  the  employment  of  a  pump,  (since  called 
**  the  air  pump  )  which  should  draw  off  the  several  contents  of'^  the  condenser 
at  each  operation  of  the  engine,  and  leave  it  totally  unimpeded  :  it  was  easy  to 
perceive  tliat  this  pump  might  be  wrought  by  the  engine  itself.  Here,  then,  waS 
the  second  great  advance  made  in  the  invention. 

Before  we  proceed,  however,  in  the  narration  of  the  improvements  upon  the 
steam-enffine,  under  Mr.  Watt's  hand^j,  it  may  be  proper  to  allude  to  a  counter- 
claim which  has  been  asserted  oif  behalf  of  another  individual  to  the  merit  of 
suggesting  a  separate  condenser,  and  which  has  been  countenanced  by  authorities 
of  high  respectability.  Mr,  Hornblower,  a  rival  and  contemporary  of  Watt, 
states  in  his  paper  on  the  subject,  in  Gregory* s  Mechanics,  that  "  it  occurred  to 
Mr.  Gainsborough,  the  pastor  of  a  dissenting  congregation,  and  brother  to  the 
painter  of  that  name,  that  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  to  condense  the 
steam  in  a  veuel  distinct  from  the  cylinder,  where  the  vacuum  was  formed ; 
and  he  undertook  a  set  of  experiments  to  apply  the  principle  he  had  eitablisliedf 
which  he  did,  by  placuig  a  small  vessel  by  tne  side  of  the  cylinder,  which  was 
to  receive  just  so  much  steam  from  the  boiler  as  would  dbcharge  the  air  and 
condensing  water  in  the  same  manner  as  was  the  practice  from  the  evlinder 
Itself  in  the  Newcomenian  method,  that  is,  by  the  shifting  valve  and  smking- 
pipe.  In  this  manner  he  used  no  more  steam  than  was  just  necessary  for  that 
particular  purpose,  which  at  the  instant  of  discharging  was  entirely  uncomrnunt* 
cated  with  the  main  cylinder,  so  that  the  cylinder  was  kept  constanUy  hot  as  the 
steam  could  make  it  Whether  he  closed  the  evlinder  as  Mr.  Watt  does  ia 
uncertain ;  but  his  model  succeeded  so  well  as  to  mduce  some  of  the  Cornish 
adventurers  to  send  their  engineers  to  examine  it  and  their  report  was  so 
favourable  as  to  induce  an  intention  of  adopting  it  This,  however,  was  soon 
after  Mr.  Watt  had  obtained  his  act  of  Parliament  for  the  extension  of  his  term ; 
and  he  had  about  the  same  time  made  proposals  to  the  Cornish  gentlemen  to 
send  his  engine  into  that  country.  This  necessarily  brought  on  a  competition^ 
in  wliich  Mr.  Watt  succeeded ;  but  it  was  asserted  by  Mr.  Gainsborough  that 
the  mode  of  condensing  out  of  the  cylinder  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Watt  by 
the  ofHcious  folly  of  an  acquaintance,  who  was  fully  informed  of  what  Mr. 
Gainsborough  had  in  hand.  This  circumstance,  as  here  related,  receives  some 
confiimation  by  a  declaration  of  .Mr.  Gainsborough,  the  nainter,  to  Mr.  T.  Moore, 
late  secretary  to  the  Society  for  the  encouragement  or  the  Arts,  who  gave  the 
writer  [Hornblower]  the  information ;  and  it  b  well  known  that  Mr.  Gains^ 
borough  opposed  the  petition  to  parliament,  through  the  interest  of  General 
Conway."  It  is  needless  to  go  into  the  details  of  this  controversy,  but  it 
appears  that  this  same  Mr.  T.  Aloore  declared  upon  oath,  in  the  trial  of  the  cause 
EColton  V.  Bull,  in  1792,  "  that  he  never  saw  the  principles  laid  down  ia 
Mr.  Watt's  specification  either  applied  to  the  steam-engme  previous  to  his  taking 
it  up,  or  ever  read  of  any  such  thing  whatever."  This  singular  discrepancy 
cannot  now  be  reconciled ;  but,  whether  Hornblower's  allegation  be  founded  in 
truth  or  in  detraction,  Mr.  Watt's  claim  to  originality  of  thought  in  this 
respect  has  been  generally,  if  not  universally,  admitted. 

To  resume ! — ^'Fhe  discovery  thus  made  gave  birth  to  other  and  important 
improvements.  Having  obtained  so  great  a  preventive  of  loss,  it  became  a  rea- 
sonable, and  almost  necessary  cunseoucnce  of  thought,  that  the  heat  of  tha 
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cylinder,  now  undiminiihed  b^  the  injection  of  cold  water,  should,  if  poaiible,  he 
constanUy  maintained ;  this  it  was  impossible  to  effect  so  long  as  the  cylinder 
should  remain  open  at  the  top,  as  heretofore,  because  the  descent  of  the  pistpn 
heinp  accompanied  by  the  aescent  of  cold  air  on  its  upper  surfaee»  a  large 
portion  of  the  caloric  would  be  abstracted  from  the  sides  of  the  cyUnder,  and 
the  steam  admitted  on  the  next  ascent  of  the  piston  become  nrematurely  con- 
densed. Besides,  the  layer  of  water  resting  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  piston 
to  make  it  air-tight,  would  become  heated  into  steam  on  its  descent  by  the  in- 
ternal superfices  of  the  cylinder,  and  its  office  quickly  neutralized.  Mr.  Watt's 
fertile  genius  immedi^ely  suggested  to  him  Uie  expedient  of  employing  the 
eloiticUy  of  the  steam  from  the  boiler  to  impel  the  piston  damn  the  cylinder^  in 
place  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  He  tnerefore  determined  to  close  the  top 
of  the  cylinder  entirely,  excepting,  of  course,  so  much  of  it  as  would  allow  tlie  pas- 
sage of  the  piston  rod,  so  as  effeclually  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  cold  air  from  above, 
or  the  escape  of  steam  from  below  the  piston,  and  thus  concerting  the  "  atmosphe- 
ric'* engine  into  a  machine  wholly  and  indeed  impelled  by  the  power  of  steam. 

Note, — To  this  modification  is  now  applied  the  term  "  low-pressure,"  in  order 
to  distinguish  it  from  both  the  <<  hieh-pressure"  and  the  <*  atmospheric"  engine. 

It  has  been  before  stated  that  Mr.  Watt's  early  experiments  were  conducted 
with  very  simple  agents,  using  apothecaries'  phials,  and  similarly  cheap  and  im- 
perfect materials,  as  his  time  ana  his  means  permitted :  favouring  circumstancc« 
enabled  him  to  carry  them  into  business  practice.  Having  added  to  his  other 
varied  pursuits  that  of  a  land-surveyor,  he  accidentally  became  acquainted  in 
that  capacity  with  Dr.  Roebuck,  an  English  physician,  who  was  at  tliat  period 
realising  a  handsome  fortune  from  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid ;  and  being 
a  man  of  capital  and  enterprise.  Watt  communicated  to  him  the  result  of  his 
labours,  and  an  alliance  was  thus  formed  which  led  to  a  partnership  speculation. 
In  the  year  1769,  some  time  after  Watt  had  effected  his  improvements  in  the 
steam-engine,  a  patent  was  applied  for,  and  obtained  in  their  joint  names ;  and 
extensive  preparations  were  made  to  erect  engines  on  a  large  scale.  Roebuck, 
however,  soon  afterwards  became  embarrassed,  in  consequence  of  engaging  upon 
some  mining  speculations,  and  unable  to  make  the  pecuniary  advances  neece**. 
sary  to  prosecute  the  joint  undertaking;  and  Watt  was  once  more  baffled  in  bis 
efforts  to  carry  his  improvements  into  profitable  effect.  But  just  as  he  was  oit 
the  point  of  abandoning  his  8!chem«9  an  overture  was  made  to  him  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Matthew  Bolton,  at  that  tira^  an  engineer  of  eminence,  large  connexions, 
and  considerable  capital,  to  purchase  Roiebuck's  share  of  the  patent ;  to  thi» 
proposal  Watt  of  course  eladlv  assented,  and  in  1773  a  partnership  between  Mr. 
Bolton  and  Watt  was  eflScted. 

The  interval  which  had  thus  elapsed  between  the  date  of  the  patent  and  tlie 
formation  of  the  new  partnership,  occasioned  Watt  much  alarm,  lest  the  duration 
of  the  term  should  expire  before  the  patent  could  be  made  profitable,  or  reimburse 
him  the  expenses  incident  to  the  arrangements  which  were  necessary  to  the 
manufacture  of  the  engines.  At  the  suggestion  of  Bolton  and  other  friends,  and 
supported  by  their  influence,  he  applied  to  Parliament  for  an  extension  of  tlie 
term,  which,  afbr  a  slight  opposition,  was  granted  for  26  years,  to  be  computed 
from  the  time  of  that  application,  namely,  1775 ;  an  extension  highly  creduubte 
to  the  legislature  which  could  foresee  the  commercial  value  of  the  invention  a& 
thus  improved,  and  reward  the  man  to  whose  genius  it^was  made  valuable  by 
granting  to  him  so  prolonged  a  monopoly.  And  it  may  be  here  lemarked  that. 
—  such  was  the  prejudice,  the  doubt,  or  the  dislike  to  novelty,  on  the  part  of 
the  public — the  sum  of  very  nearly  50,000/.  was  expended  by  Bolton  and  Watt 
in  tne  manufacture  of  the  improved  engines  before  they  realized  any  return  ! 
This  fact  is  a  very  sufficient  extenuation  for  the  somewhat  dangerous  precedent 
which  the  parliament  afforded  by  its  liberal  extension  of  individual  privilege  to 
an  inventor. 

To  give  a  detailed  account  or  illustrative  diagrams  of  the  various  machines 
erected  from  time  to  time  about  this  period  by  Mr.  Watt  would,  in  this  rapid 
sketch  of  the  early  hiutory  of  the  steam-engine,  and  our  necessarily  restricted 
space,  be  quite  impossible ;  new  modifications  and  diversities  of  arrangement 
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vera  contrived  by  him  to  meet  local  exigecciet  aeeordiDg  to  th«  vuiaui  litu- 
uioni  where  hit  cnginei  weie  required,  and  to  the  work  they  had  to  ptrTonn. 
Of  eourae  improvement  grew  upon  improrenienl  ai  they  became  multiplied  in 
uae,  and  m  no  one  engine  wai  the  eiiact  counterpart  of  any  tliat  had  heen  pre- 
'y  erected,  it   will  be   tufflcient  to  explain  the  nature  and  abject  ofhia 


principal  contriTance*  by  the  i 


i 


30 


ipleit  illaatrationi. 

Let  A  repreieiit  (he  cylinder  (in  vhich  the 
piitnn  h  worki)  externally  aurrounded  by  • 
tecond  cylinder  or  jacket  i  b,  learins  a  imall 
■pace  g,  all  round  betn'ten  the  two ;  uiii  ipaca 
a  coinmiinicalei  by  a  Ifirge  pipe  /,  with  the 
boiler,  and  alwayi  full  of  iteam,  so  ai  to  keep 
the  cylinder  A  at  the  lame  heat  with  the  iteam 
to  be  admitted,  and  to  prevent  iti  condenuition ; 
the  jacket  b  ii  furntihed  with  a  !id  c,  which  liu 
a  hole  in  the  centre  for  (he  piaton  rod  a  (con- 
nected with  the  beam)  to  pais  through.  ThU 
rod  ii  made  truly  cylindrical,  ao  that  the  hole 
can  be  kept  iteam-tighr  hv  a  collar  of  oakum 
■crewed  round  it  at  r.  Tne  inner  eylinder  A 
haa  a  close  bottom,  and  the  jacket  0  join*  to 
the  aame;  hut  the  top  at  the  internal  cylinder 
doei  not  rencli  quite  up  to  the  lid  of  the  outer 
cylinder  or  jacket  i,  by  which  meani  the  iteatn 
hai  alwava  free  accesi  to  the  top  of  the  piitoa 
h,  from  toe  space  g  between  the  cylinder*,  and 
consequently  from  the  boiler  through/.  At 
the  bottom  part  of  the  inner  cylinder  dim  ara 

two  regnlating  Talvea,  o  and  k,  one  of  which, 
D^  aithei  admit*  the  iteam  to  pan  from  the 
■UTTOunding  earity  g,  through  a  passage  i,  into 
tha  tpaee  of  the  interior  oylinder  below  the  pi*~ 
ton,  or  ibut  out  the  steam  from  that  space  at 
pletnire ;  the  other  Take  k,  opens  or  shuts  the 
end  of  the  eduction  pipe  in,  which  lead*  to  the 
condenser  r.  Tliis  condenser  is  a  close  ve**el, 
made  of  thin  metal,  and  furnished  with  an  alt- 
pump  n,  having  ralves  and  a  bucket  e,  for  ex- 
hausting the  air,  and  drawing  off  the  water 
produced  by  the  condensation  of  the  steam, 
along  with  the  air  extricated  from  the  water  in 
boiling,  and  rising  witli  the  steam.  The  aii^ 
pump  ii  constructed  like  a  common  pump, 
except  that  it  has  a  lid  or  cover  on  the  (op  of 
the  barrel,  to  keep  thv  pressure  of  tlie  atmo- 

Sbere  from  bearing  constantly  upon  the  bucket.  Xlie  rod  if  of  the  bucket  pai  les 
rough  a  stuffing-box  in  tlie  lid,  and  is  suspended  by  a  chain  from  the  gnat 
working  beam  of  the  engine.  The  condenser  I,  and  the  sir-ptimp  ii,  are  placed 
ID  a  large  cistern  of  cold  water  x,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  situoted  under 
the  floor  of  the  engine-house,  between  the  cylinder  and  the  wall  ou  which  the 
beam  is  supported,  and  supplied  constantly  with  fresh  cold  water  from  a  small 
pump  worked  by  the  engine. 

Now,  suppose  steam  be  allowed  to  enter  through  /  into  g,  between  the 
jacket  and  the  eylinder,  and  also  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  above  the 
piston.  The  condenser  I  is  exhausted  of  its  air  by  opening  both  valves  o  and 
«,  and  letting  the  steam  blow  through  it ;  »hen  this  is  effected,  and  the  valve* 
closed,  the  external  cold  in  x  condenses  it  and  leaves  a  vacuu'a  in  the  con- 
denser, *liilst  the  cylinder  .K  is  all  the  while  full  nf  sleam  from  the  space  f. 
both  above  and  beluw  the  pistun  ih ;  the  steam-valve  o  being  shut,  cuts  off  all 
n  with  the  under  side  of  the  piston  from  the  steam  in  f,  or  in  the 
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boiler ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  exhausting-valve  k  from  the  condenser  is 
opened,  when  the  steam  rushes  with  great  'violence  from  the  space  of  the 
cvlinder  A,  below  the  piston,  through  the  eduction  pipe  m,  into  the  vacuum  of 
the  condenser,  till  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  cold  sides  of  the  condenser  /. 
The  steam  becomes  immediately  deprived  of  heat  and  reduced  into  water,  and 
a  vacuum  is  thus  made  beneath  the  piston  h.  The  steam  above  the  piston 
ceasing  to  be  counteracted  by  the  steam  that  was  below  it,  presses  between  the 
top  of  the  piston  and  the  bottom  of  the  lid  e,  with  its  whole  elastic  force,  and 
causes  the  piston  to  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  carrying  along  witli 
It  the  beam,  and  raising  the  pump-buckets  at  the  other  end.  The  exhausting- 
valve  k  is  then  shut,  and  the  steam-valve  o  opened,  which,  allowing  the  steam 
to  enter  below  the  piston,  leaves  it  at  liberty  to  rise ;  in  which  case  the  superior 
weight  of  the  pump-rods  raises  the  piston  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  ready  to 
commence  another  stroke. 

This  will  serve  to  exemplify  the  mode  by  which  the  steam  contained  in  the 
evlinder  becomes  condensed  in  a  separate  vessel,  and  the  improvements  which 
that  discovery  of  itself  almost  necessarily  suggested ;  namely,  the  endoiure  of 
the  cylinder  to  prevent  the  loss  of  heat  which  it  imbibed  from  the  steam  ;  the 
employment  of  an  upper  plate,  c,  by  which  the  cold  atmospheric  air  that  fol- 
lowed the  descent  of  the  piston  might  be  exchided,  and  the  elasticity  of  the 
steam  substituted  for  atmospheric  pressure ;  and  the  piston  made  effectually  air 
and  steam-tight.  The  wood-cut  on  the  following  page  (marked  Watt's  Engine) 
will,  however,  convey  a  more  eeneral  idea  of  the  engiae,  with  some  of  the 
subsequent  improvements  and  additions. 

a  the  cylinder ;  c  the  tUffflnff-boXf  through  which  the  piston*rod  passes.  The 
lower  part  of  thb  stuffing-box  consists  of  a  hoop,  with  a  flanch  and  screw- 
holes  ;  the  interior  of  this  hoop  is  of  greater  capacity  than  the  piston-rod,  and 
supplied  with  some  soft  substance  (hemp  or  cotton)  to  surround  the  piston  rod , 
the  upper  part,  or  cover,  of  the  stuffing-box,  is  less  than  the  interior  of  the 
lower  that  contains  the  ''stuffing;"  and  being  screwed  down  upon  it,  presses 
the  stuffing  closely  round  the  piston-rod,  and  thereby  preTents  the  escape  of  the 
steam  from  the  cylinder,     d  the  working-beam,  restmg  upon  its  centre  e,  and 
connected  at  one  end  to  the  piston  rod,  at  the  other  to  tne  nar/.  To  the  cylin- 
der a  (which,  in  this  modification,  has  no  external  jacket)  is  attached  a  tube, 
through  which  the  steam  is  allowed  to  pass  above  and  below  the  piston,  through 
the  pipe  Z,  connected  with  the  boiler ;  in  this  tube  are  placed  valves,  one 
above,  and  one  below  the  point  of  junction  with  Z,  whicb  are  moved  by 
external  levers.    Now  supposmg  the  blowing-valve  to  have  been  opened,  and 
the  vacuum  formed  in  the  condenser  in  the  manner  before  describea,  the  steam 
rushing  through  the  upper  elbow  of  the  tube  upon  the  piston,  forces  it  to 
descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder ;  by  this  action  the  lever'  1  is  turned 
downwards,  by  means  of  tappets  placed  on  tlie  pump  rod  4,  and  shuts  that 
valve ;  whilst  2,  on  a  pipe  behind  that  which  we  see,  opens  a  passage  to  the 
condenser.  Tlie  lever  3  is  at  the  same  time  opened,  admitting  steam  under  the 
piston,  which  consequently  ascends.  5  b  a  rod  connected  with  the  discharging- 
pump  attached  to  the  condense ;  6  a  small  pump,  which  supplies  the  boiler 
with  heated  water  from  the  condenser. 

The  vertical  dement  of  the  piston  rod  (through  the  stuffing  box)  by  its  attach* 
ments  to  the  beam,  is  explained  in  the  article  Parallel  Motiom,  and  need  not 
here  be  repeated. 

The  wood-cut  also  exliibits  some  excellent  contrivances,  which,  though  applied 
Dv  Watt  at  a  subseouent  period,  may  here  as  well  be  described.  He  bad  em- 
ployed the  fly-wheel,  in  order  to  equalize  the  motion  of  the  piston  in  the  cylinder 
(see  article  xly)  ;  but  as  it  became  an  important  object  to  convert  the  alternate 
motion  into  a  rotary  one,  he  applied  himself  to  the  discovery  of  a  ready 
means  of  effecting  it.  The  cranx  (see  article  Crank)  could  have  been  appro- 
priated to  this  purpose ;  but  a  patent  was  at  that  time  in  force  for  the  exclusive 
adaptation  of  it  bv  another;  and  as  some  dispute  had  arisen  upon  the  subject^ 
Watt  was  compelled  to  resort  to  some  other  mode,  by  which  a  similar  effect 
might  be  acliieved,  without  the  invasion  of  another's  privilege.    This  ended  in 
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.__n  of  what  19  now  kaown  bjr  ths  noma  of  iht  StHfaiJ-Ptantt 
irneeii,  tni  action  of  which  i)  m  followi : — the  bar  /  (ap  inflexible  rod)  n 
atUched  at  one  ind  to   the  working-beam,  and  at  the  other  to  A,  a  toulhcd 
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wheel  that  can  revoWe  upon  iti  axis ;  o  is  Hkevino  a  toothed  wheel  Jixed  to  the 
fly.  As  the  beam  rises  tne  planet  wheel  h  is  drawn  up  on  the  circumference  of 
the  am  wheel,  and  turns  it  round,  causing  the  sun  wheel  to  make  two  revolutions 
while  the  planet  wheel  travels  once  over  its  circumference ;  the  momentum  of 
the  fly  beinc  sufiiciently  powerful  to  preserve  the  tendency  of  the  machineiy  to 
revolve  in  the  same  direction  during  the  change  of  motion  in  the  piston,  and  to 
urge  the  planet  wheel  over  the  inactive  points  in  its  circuit,  the  continued  rotary 
motion  becomes  at  once  elTected,  and  with  this  advantage,  that  as  the  fly  makes 
twice  the  numbei:  of  revoluticms  it  would  make  by  the  common  crank,  a  lighter 
body  of  material  composing  the  fly  is  required.  There  are,  however,  several 
disadvantages  attending  this  mode  of  converting  an  alternate  into  a  rotary 
■Dotion,  such  as  being  more  complex,  expensive,  and  liable  to  de^ngement. 

One  of  the  last  improvements  made  bv  Watt  upon  his  engines  was  the 
application  of  a  flne  piece  of  mechanism  wnich  had  oeen  previously  used  for 
other  objects— the  ^otwmor  or  regulator.  The  invention  has  been  ascribed,  but 
improperlj^,  to  Watt ;  and  altboQEh  it  is  said  that  the  notion  of  applying  it  to 
steam-engines  was  first  suggested  by  a  Mr.  Clarkft  of  Manchester,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  ever  carried  it  into  practice.  The  governor  t  is  composed  of  two 
Mils,  fixed  each  to  a  lever  attached  to  other  and  shorter  levers,  u  ti,  above  the 
point  of  junction,  the  latter  being  fixed  by  a  movable  joint  to  a  slider  w,  moving 
freely  on  the  vertical  rod  s.  The  horizontal  lever  w  H  has  a  fulcrum,  and  raisee 
«r  lowers  another  lever  H  Zt  which  is  attached  to  a  valve  inside  the  steam-pipe 
at  Z.  On  the  pulley  is  a  cord  q  proceeding  firom  the  fly-wheel ;  by  this  means 
a  rotary  motion  is  given  to  the  vertical  rod,  and  the  balls  by  their  centrifiigal 
force  (nde  artide)  risine  outwards,  draw  downwards  the  slider ;  which  movement 
raises  the  opposite  end  of  the  horizontal  lever  II,  which  acting  on  the  lever 
connected  to  it,  opens  or  shuts  (as  it  mav  be  adjusted)  the  valve  Z  inside  tlie 
•team  pipe,  and  diminishes  or  enlarges  (he  area  by  which  the  steam  flows  into 
the  cylinder.  The  fall  of  the  balh  when  the  motion  decreases,  reverses  all 
fliese  movements  of  course ;  and  by  thus  enlarging  or  contracting  the  steam- 
way,  and  admitting  more  or  less  steam  into  the  cylinder,  the  impulse  of  the 
piston  is  rendered  much  more  uniform.  The  valve  in  this  nart  or  the  steaoa- 
pipe  is  now  called  the  throttle  valve,  and  the  regulating  pendtuum  the  gcvemor. 

Several  of  the  arrangements  just  described,  were  not  conceived  until  a  long 
time  after  the  period  at  which  we  have  arrived ;  but  as  the  explanation  may 
lead  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  subsequent  advances  of  Ae  engine,  it  waa 
thoaghl  better  to  step  a  little  out  of  the  regular  course  of  narration.  Besides, 
the  reader  will  at  once  perceive  that  the  eneine,  as  thtis  improved,  became  an 
almost  sel^reguUting  power,  fi«ed  from  the  capital  difiiculties  which  bad 
heretofore  beset  it. 

With  these  grand  outlines  of  an  excellent  work  before  him,  Mr.  Watt,  sup- 
ported by  the  enterprising  spirit  and  pecuniary  resources  of  his  partner  Bolton, 
eoukl  now  turn  hb  exclusive  attention  to  the  perfection  of  the  engine.  Another 
most  valuable  improvement  had  suggested  itself  to  his  mind  sq  far  back  aa 
1769,  but  it  was  not  carried  into  fiill  ^ect  by  him  until  nine  years  subsequently 
and  became  the  subject  of  a  new  patent,  granted  to  him  in  March  1782,  for  an 
etspatmon  engine. 

With  an  engine  constructed  on  the  old  plan,  it  was  necessary  that  a  careflil 
estimate  should  be  made  of  the  work  to  be  performed,  so  that  it  should  fiiUyeze- 
eilteitflftask  without  its  power  exceeding  the  load  to  an  extravagant  degree ;  because 
such  a  circumstance  would  occasion  a  motion  so  rapid,  that,  acting  alternately 
in  opposite  directions,  no  building  or  machinery  could  withstand  the  jolts  and 
•hocKS  produced  Uiereby.  Many  engines  had  been  shattered  by  the  pumpi 
drawing  air,  or  by  a  pump  rod  breaking,  by  which  accidents  the  steam  piston 
descended  with  such'  rapidity  and  violence  that  every  thing  gave  way  before  it 

Besides  the  waste  of  fuel,  the  difiScuUy  of  management,  and  increase  of  coat, 
Id  an  engine  so  constructed  that  it  shall'  be  Bup;fnoi^  ^  i^?  ordinary  tasks,  were 
great  drawbacks  upon  its  general  efiSciencv.  The  expansion  engine,  however, 
removes  these  disadvantages,  as  it  can  at  all  times  be  predfely  proportioned,  at 
kiut  during  the  working  stroke,  to  the  load  of  work  that  then  hisppens  to  be 
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upon  it.  This  is  effected  by  shutting  off  the  further  entrance  of  steam  from  tha 
boiler  when  the  piston  has  been  pressed  down  in  the  cylinder  for  a  certain  pro* 
portion  of  its  total  descend  (say  one-half,  one-third,  one-fourth,  and  so  on) 
and  then  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  descent  to  be  accomplished  by  the  expan- 
sive force  of  that  steam  which  is  already  introduced  into  the  cylinder.  By  this 
means  the  acting  force  becomes  regulated,  and  the  pins  are  so  placed  in  the  plug 
frame  as  that  the  valve  shall  be  closed  at  the  moment  the  piston  arrives  at  ita 
prescribed  limit  in  the  cylinder,  llie  piston  first  pressed  down  by  steam  from 
the  boiler  to  this  extent,  the  same  body  of  steam  expands ;  and  though  diminished 
in  elasticity,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  complete  the  full  descent  of  the  piston. 

When  the  steam  is  shut  off  at  a  portion  of  the  descent  in  this  manner,  the 
pressure  on  the  piston  is  continually  diminishing,  as  the  steam  becomes  more 
and  more  rare ;  and  consequently  the  accelerating  force  which  works  the  engine 
diminishes.  The  motion  of  the  descent,  therefore,  will  no  longer  be  uniformly 
accelerated,  but  rather  retarded ;  and  bv  contriving  the  connecting  machineir 
in  such  a  way  that  the  chains  or  roos  at  the  outer  end  of  the  beam  shaU 
continually  exert  the  same  pressure  to  lift  the  pump  rods,  or  that  the  machinery 
shall  vary  its  force  according  to  the  necessity,  the  force  of  the  piston  upon  the 
beam  and  pump-rods  can  be  regulated  at  pleasure,  and  be  made  to  produce  an 
uniform  enect 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  endeavours  of  Mr.  Watt  to  economise  steam,  and 
equalize  the  descent  of  the  piston,  by  the  mode  just  described,  should  have  led 
to  an  accidental  discovery  of  great  value,  which,  without  giving  the  elaborate 
calculations  that  demonstrate  the  fact,  may  be  thus  explained.  He  found  thai 
steam  ''admitted  into  a  cylinder  to  one-fourth  of  its  depdi,  and  exertins  a 
pressure  of  6333  pounds,  when  allowed  to  expand  into  the  whole  capacity  of  the 
cylinder,  added  a  pressure  of  8781  oounds ;  and  moreover,  that  had  the  cylinder 
Men  filled  with  steam  of  the  same  rorce,  and  exerting  the  accumulated  pressure 
(6333  X  4)  25.332  pounds,  the  steam  expended  in  that  case  would  have  been 
four  times  greater  than  when  it  was  stoppNcd  at  one-fourth ;  and  yet  the 
ac,cumulated  pressure  was  not  twice  as  great,  being  nearly  five-thirds.  One-fourth 
of  the  steam  performs  nearly  three-iinhs  of  the  work,  and  an  equal  quantity 
peribrms  more  than  twice  as  much  work  when  thus  admitted  during  one-fourth 
of  the  motion. 

The  advantage  of  this  method  of  working  a  steam-engine  increases  in  pro- 
portion, as  the  steam  is  sooner  stopped  to  the  extent  indicated  in  the  annexed 

(marginal)  table.  Let  the  steam  be  stopped  at  either  of  the 
i  .  .  .  1.7  depths  of  the  cylinder  stated  in  the  nrst  column,  and  its 
i  .  .  .  2.1  performance  will  be  multiplied  to  a  degree  correaponding 
"V  .  .  .  2.4  with  the  figures  placed  opposite  to  each  division.  This 
t  .  .  ,  2.6  advantage,  also,  is  more  faliy  obtained  when  steam  of  an 
1  .  .  .  2.8  elastic  pressure  considerably  greater  than  the  atmosphere  is 
{  .  .  .  3.0  employed ;  the  increase  of  the  force  of  steam  heated  much 
^  .  .  .     3.2        above  the  boiling  point  being  rendered  very  great  by  a  small 

increase  of  heat;  *'  thus,  at  212^  the  steam  is  equal  to  the 
atmosphere  ;  by  only  increasing  the  heat  40^,  or  to  about  252^  a  double  pressure 
(or  two  atmospheres)  is  obtained;  and  the  further  increase  of  30o,  or, 
about  282^  makes  an  additional  force  equal  to  three  atmospheres ;  again  24* 
higher,  or  about  306e,  makes  the  steam  e<fxal  to  four  atmospheres ;  frhe  law 
in  this  respect  has  been  since  determined  with  precision.  See  page  73/.1  Now 
it  follows  as  a  consequence,  that  if  such  small  accessions  of  heat  produce  w 
rapid  an  increase  of  the  expansive  force,  small  abstractions  of  heat  m>m  highly 
enstie  steam  will  also  reduce  its  elasticity  in  an  equal  degree ;  so  that  steam 
highly  heated  is  more  readily  diminished  in  bulk  by  the  application  of  cold 
than  weaker  steam ;  that  is,  it  can  be  more  readily  reduced  in  its  pressure  to . 
any  certain  proportion  of  the  pressure  it  had  before." 

To  obtain  the  full  advantage  of  the  varying  forces,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
some  contrivance  by  which  the  effect  of  the  engine  on  the  work  it  is  performing 
should  be  uniform,  or  nearly  so,  and  Mr.  Watt  devised  many  different  methodS 
for  thie  purpose ;  but  they  were  never  applied  to  his  engines  to  any  notable 
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extent;  contentinshinueir  with  trnployingiteunslittla  gretter  in  prMDirs  thui 
that  of  the  atmoipliere,  and  atopping  tha  lupply  at  one-fourth  or  one-tliird  of  Ihe 
deieent,  according  to  the  circumitaneei  under  which  the  engine  worked.  And 
though  the  curiou*  and  important  fact*  thu*  elicited  by  Mr.  Watt'*  endaiTOun 
to  economiie  iteam  were  not  niade  eztenuTely  nibiervient  to  hii  uiei,  they 
w  improTcmenti  at « lubtequent  period  by  other  penooa, 
and  illuttraled  in  the  proper  place. 
■  low  of  power  occaiioned  by  eiteniive  frictioD,  by  th«  alter- 
niting  action  of  the  engine,  and  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  it*  part*  from  tbeM 
and  other  cauiei,  became  apparent  to  him  at  an  early  period  of  bi«  punuili ; 
and,  whilst  itill  engaged  in  the  perfection  of  hii  machinei  conitructcd  upon  the 
'    '  '    '   "       '       ■'•■''■■     -  .  .  ■  .  -■  wcnannel, 

be  repaired.     The  pateDt 
granted  to  bim  in  1769  includes  the  deicription  of  a  mode  for  obtaining  the 


Einriplei  before  deacribed,  be  had  diverted  hit  ipeculalioni  In 
ordert     "  '-  -^'  ^  -• 


•r  to  diecovar  a  meant  by  which  thu  la«  could  be  repaired.  The  patent 
d  to  bim  in  1769  includes  (he  deicription  of  a  mode  for  obtaining  the 
f  Sectire  power  of  iteam  anburthened  by  these  deterioiationi,  namely,  bj  giving 
"  circular  motion  to  a  wheel, "or  in  other  words,  a  Rotarji  Engine ;  Mtt  fram  tli* 
obscurity  of  the  specification  on  this  head,  which  rather  suggests  than  explains 
iuch  a  contrivance,  it  is  veiy  evident  that  little  more  than  a  crude  conception  of 
ill  eltucture  bad  et  that  time  occurred  to  his  mbd. 

[It  Is  remarkable  enough  that  no  drawings  accompany  the  AKphnatton  of 
this,  or  any  one  of  the  six  inventions  included  in  thu  lamout  patcnL  Mr. 
Watt  ha*  been  a  good  deal  assailed  on  account  of  the  vagueness  and  ambiguity, 
in  which  all  hii  description*  are  involved,  and  which  harsh  commentator*  Krupla 
not  to  avtr  was  premeditated.  The  very  natural  desire,  in  a  mind  teeming  with 
(peculations,  ana  confident  in  its  own  resourcn,  to  take  first  ground,  rapendded 
to  (lie  commercial  ihrewdness  for  which  his  countrymen  are  proverbial,  may 
possibly  explain  this  over-cautious  efibrt  at  self-protection.] 

By  his  own  statement  it  would  appear,  that  "a  tteam-wheel  moved  by  fiirca 
of  •team  acting  in  a  circular  channel  against  a  valve  on  one  ude,  and  against  a 
column  of  mercury  or  other  fiuiJ  metal  on  the  other  dde,  was  executed  at  Sohot 
(the  manufactory  of  Bolton  and  Watt  at  Birmingham,)  upon  a  scale  of  sis  feet, 
and  tried  repeatedly',  but  was  given  up,  as  several  objectiDns  were  found  against 
il.  What  these  abjection*  fen,  ia  not  declared ;  but  tbi*  part  of  hi*  patent  wa< 
of  no  value  beyond  identiryins  hi*  name  a*  the  firUiuggestorof  a  Rotary  Engine. 
Undisbearlenedby  the  first  failure,  he  again,  in  the  same  year,  1782,  oblslnid  a 
second  and  dlstbct  patent  for  two  other  device*  on  a  *imilar  principal.  Theia 
wa  vlll  ihortly  describe. 
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Muffling  bosM  in  the  eloied  endi  m  coven  at  llie  cylinder  b,  the  piilon  puked 
■t  Uie  endi  which  rub  agmiiut  iha  cvlinder,  aiidstlhtuda  whiehrubuunittlM 
aovm,  to  r«nd«  it  naaxxt  tiglil;  IM*  piilon  ii  inflexibly  ■tUelied  to  tWaxii  a. 
e,  ft  vmItc  or  flap  turning  upmi  ■  joint  or  pivot  /  tlie  concave  fide  being  » 
Mgn>ent  ot  %  circle  of  the  nnie  rMius  m  llie  cylinder.  It  extendi  the  lAaSa 
depth  af  tlie  cylinder,  it  paclted  on  iti  lidei,  taa,  wben  iliut,  filli  the  (pace  al  A. 
g,  the  pipe  foe  admitting  iteani  bom  the  boiler ;  h,  the  pipe  for  ib  eaeajM  into 
k  canwnatr.  Steam  Ming  admitted  through  y,  prenei  eqiiallv  upon  e  and  b ; 
tlut  b  being  Mopped  againit  the  axle,  the  pitton  b  recede)  from  llie  pmture,  and 
turn*  the  axle  a  and  a  heavy  fly-wheel  round  <rith  it.  Tliii  motion  i*  conlimied 
until  tlie  convex  tniUet  of  b  comei  in  contact  with  the  concave  lurface  of  e, 
and,  by  the  momentum  thu*  acquired,  forcea  i  into  the  receii  d^  until  the  pbtoo 
again  pwiei  g,  when  the  valve,  falling  by  iti  gravity  (or  moved  by  a  lever)  into 
ita  flrtt  poaition  allow*  another  portion  of  Meam  to  enter  and  act  at  heforr,  the 
iteani  contained  in  tha  drum  paMtig  oflTal  the  ednction  pipe  A. 

It  will  be  readily  underMood  that  the  enonnou*  waite  of  Meam  in  working 
thia  engine,  the  iliocki  camed  by  the  motion  of  the  vaire,  and  tlie  facility  M 
dcrannment  generally,  are  capital  i^Jectjona  to  tliii  device,  which  becsme  m 
apeedily  abandoned  aa  the  lint.  The  third  oontiimnDB,  however,  wa*  vety 
nu^  niperior. 


The  cylinder  dd'n  timilar  to  tlie  laM,  tlie  interior  of  which  U  nhown 
cut :  a  the  azla,  to  which  ii  attached  the  piilon  b,  at  boforE,  made  tteam-tight  bjr 
packing,  c  ft  metal  projection  bmn  a  portion  of  the  cylinder  to  the  axit.  tf 
two  valve*,  to  admit  iteam  from  the  pipe  g  into  (he  eyliiider  on  each  aide  of  e 
alternately,  o/valvetforchanging  the  directionof  thciteomi  i^'valvc* acting 
in  conjunction  with  >/,  ao  m  to  open  or  ihut  oiT  a  communication  with  the  eon- 
denier*  tk,  throiuh  ^apipe  h,  at  the  proper  time.  Leven  are  attached  to  the 
rodi,  by  which  theae  vaJvei  ore  worked,  from  lappeU  on  the  pump-rod*  rf. 
Steam  being  admitted  from  tlie  boiler  through  tlie  pipe  9  into  the  iteam-chett, 
6ie  valve/being  open,  ruihes  uo  the  ')ipe,  and  into  the  cylinder,  between  the 
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piston  and  itop  e.  The  piston  receding  from  tlie  pr«siir«  diiTM  the  a*j  in  the 
cylinder  through  the  other  pipe,  and  down  through  the  valve  j'  into  the  con- 
denser, whence  it  escapes  by  the  pump  L  The  revolutioii  of  me  piston  con- 
tinues until  It  reaches  c,  on  Uie  other  side,  when  it  is  stopped ;  bat^  previously 
to  this,  the  valves/ andj  have  been  shut  by  their  respective  levers,  whilst  e  and 
i  have  been  opened.  The  steam  has  now  access  through  e  to  the  other  side  of 
the  piston,  and  turns  it  in  the  contrarr  direction ;  the  steam  which  last  per- 
Ibrmed  its  office  escaping  down  through  i  to  the  condenser.  The  &«t  operatloii 
is  then  repeated,  reversing  the  motion  of  the  piston  as  soon  as,  or  Defbre  H 
comes  in  contact  with  the  other  side  of  e.  n  m  are  two  tooUied  wheels  attached 
to  the  axle  a,  which  work  (as  shown)  by  radcs,  the  pump-rods  op,  and  the 
■mailer  pump-rods  q  r.  The  former,  o  p,  are  supposed  to  draw  water  from  a 
mine;  the  smaller  ones  only  work  the  condensing  pumps  it/. 

This  is  certainly  a  more  skilAil  contrivance  than  either  of  the  precedinff » 
but  still  the  loss  of  steam,  and,  consequently,  of  ftiel,  must  be  considerable* 
Notwithstanding  its  plausible  features,  the  engine  was  never  carried  into  prac- 
tical execution;  and  Mr. Watt  subsequently  devised  another rotai^ engine,  which 
is  included  in  a  patent  obtained  by  him  in  1784 :  upon  trial,  nowever,  it  waa 
Ibund  to  have  little  or  no  power;  and»  therefore,  a  description  of  it  is  nnnecea* 
tary.  His  attempts  to  produce  an  effective  machme  on  this  principle,  weve 
nnaoubted  failures ;  but  still  they  opened  up  a  path  which  led,  and  may  lead, 
to  other  and  more  successful  efforts  by  other  engmeers. 

We  shall  close  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Watt's  inventions  bv  a  very  brief  notice 
of  his  doubk-acimg  engine.  The  first  engine  of  this  kind,  b^  which  the 
machinery  should  be  impelled  equally  in  ascending  and  descending,  was  pro- 
poaed  in  1779  by  Dr.  Falc,  in  a  published  acpoont  of  a  machine  which,  with 
the  same  quantity  of  ftiel,  and  in  an  equal  space  of  time,  he  suggested  mi^ht 
be  made  to  raise  above  double  the  Quantity  or  water  rused  by  any  lever  encme 
of  the  same  dimensions.  It  woula  appear,  however,  that  Mr.  Watt  had  tonff 
previously  contemplated  an  action  of  this  kind,  and  had  actually  explained  ana 
produced  a  drawing  of  it  to  die  House  of  Commons,  in  1774,  upon  the  occar 
sion  of  his  petition  for  a  prolongation  of  the  term  of  his  patent  In  that 
explanation  he  showed,  that  after  the  piston  had  been  pressed  by  the  steam  to 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  by  shutting  off  the  connexion  between  the  upner 
part  and  the  boiler,  and  opening  a  communication  between  it  and  the  under 
side  of  (he  cylinder,  the  steam  by  this  means  could  be  made  to  rotie  as  well  as 
depreu  the  piston  into  a  vacuous  space,  wAtcA  might  he  made  akove  and  below 
it  aUemateljf';  and  thus,  by  a  slight  alteration  in  Ihe  office  of  his  valvet,  and 
the  introduction  of  another,  a  new  and  valuable  action  of  his  engine  might  be 
obtained,  which  should  not  only  free  it  from  the  dead  weight  of  counteqwisea 
that  had  previously  encumbered  the  invention,  but  add  most  importantly  to  its 
efficacy. 

Our  limits  are  too  restricted  to  describe  this  excellent  modification  of  the 
single-impulse  encine,  nor,  indeed,  is  it  actually  necessaiy.  The  reader,  who 
has  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  details  before  given,  will  readily  con- 
ceive a  m^ner  of  emcting  it;  besides,  the  notices  that  will  follow  of  the 
tmprovemente  made  by  other  eminent  persons,  will  necessarily  involve  parti- 
ciuars  which,  of  themselves,  will  supply  the  deficiency. 

The  first  machine  on  this  Drincipfe  was  executed  somewhere  about  the  year 
1 781,  and  the  first  public  exhibition  of  it  a  few  years  after.  In  the  patents  of  1782 
and  1784  the  invention  of  the  parallel  motion  before  alluded  to,  with  other  inge- 
nious contrivances,  and  the  application  of  the  governor  are  specified ;  contrivances 
that,  by  diminishing  the  consumption  of  steam  and  of  fuel,  keeping  the  engine 
idways  at  a  uniform  velocity,  ana  rendering  its  regularity  permanent  and  easy, 
completed  the  great  achievements  of  this  extraordinary  man. 

Hit  reputation  has  been  very  freely  attacked  by  other  enffineers,  and  his  title 
to  originality  as  freely  doubted  and  denied.  Much  of  this  feenng  may  be  ascribed^ 
perhaps,  to  the  manifest  obscurity  that  runs  throughout  all  bis  specifications! 
and  to  the  claims  set  up  by  other  persons  for  dreamy  designs,  the  nracticabiliiy  of 
which  they  ingeniously  enough  speculated  upon,  but  never  carried  into  real  efiect. 
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Hanjf  of  hii  plani,  it  ii  mllcf^ed,  wrrc  tlie  mult  of  infomiBtion  tumptillauilj 
obuined,  or  unfairly  comniutiiuted  to  Iiim,  of  tlir  diicoveriei  uTiuch  penoii*. 
but  of  the  truth  of  (hia  Bllrgalion  tlifre  appcan  to  be  no  eridenca  bcj'ond  that  of 
jealout  conjecture.  Certain  ii  i«,  hoveTer,  tlial  either  from  the  extent  of  palro- 
ntge  and  lucceu  which  Bolton  knd  Walt  enjoyed  in  tlie  maniiracture  or  tlieir 
f  nginea,  or  from  other  unkaown  cauie^  a  great  deal  of  angry  feeline  wm  man!- 
fatted,  the  extent  of  trbich  may  be  gBihered  from  the  declaration  of  the  late  Mr. 
Bramab,  that  when  men  of  btlter  judgment  had  conilmcted  enginei  w  good  or 
better  than  their  own,  "  tiiey  have  juit  candour  enough  to  admit  the  fact,  and 
pride  and  avarice  enough  to  claim  them  a*  their  indention  I"  Rugged  it  th* 
,p*ih  which  merit  hu  to  vralk  in  ! 

Great  u  «ai  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  the  <team-«ngine  had  been 
brought  by  Mr.  Watt,  the  di*CDVeriea  which  he,  together  with  hi*  predecetiota, 
Savrry  and  Newcomen,  had  made,  fumiihed  abundant  niaterialt  for  the  exerciaa 
of  folure  ingenuity ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  notice  leveral  of  the  moat  itriking 
contribution)  towards  iti  completion,  tubaequently  made  by  other  eminent  eu- 
ginaert,  in  the  contrivance  of  vsrioui  arraiieementi  and  combination!  of  m«- 
'      '    u  for  obtaining  the  moit  full  and  effective  operation  of  iteam  power. 


To  abtain  a  neater  power  by  a  complicated  force  of  ateain,  an  cn^e  w«« 
..  ■  ■    Sr.    m        -    iNHoKHBi.oii'Ea  (of  Pcnrhy]),  Cornwall),  m  wbicli 


cMtitnlctcdby  Mr.  JoNATUiN'l 


the  nrinciplea  of.conden>etion  and  e.panuon  were  made  iubaerVKtit  to  a  new 
nmiUcntioni  for  tl.ia  invention  hu  obtained  a  patent  in  1781,  the  apeciGcaltou 
ef  which  il  here  tran::cribed. 
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*^Fint, — I  uae  two  steam  vessels,  in  which  the  steam  is^  act,  and  which  in 
other  steam-engines  are  called  cylinders.  Secondly, — I  employ  the  steam,  after 
it  has  acted  in  the  first  vessel,  to  operate  a  second  time  in  the  other,  by  permitting 
it  to  expand  itself,  wliich  I  do  by  connecting  the  vessels  together,  ana  forming 
proper  channels  and  apertures  whereby  the  steam  shall  occasionally  go  in  and 
out  of  the  said  vessels.  Thirdly, — I  condense  the  steam  by  causing  it  to  pass 
in  contact  with  metallic  substances,  while  water  is  applied  to  the  opposite  side. 
Fourthly, — to  discharge  the  engine  of  the  water .  employed  to  condense  the 
steam,  I  suspend  a  column  of  water  in  a  tube  or  vessel  constructed  for  that 
purpose,  on  the  principles  of  the  barometer,  the  upper  end  having  open  com- 
munication with  the  steam  vessels,  and  the  lower  end  being  immened  in  a 
vessel  of  water.  Fifthly, — to  discharge  the  air  which  enters  the  steam  vessels 
with  the  condensing  water,  or  otherwise,  I  introduce  it  into  a  separate  vessel, 
whence  it  is  protruded  by  the  admission  of  steam.  Sixthly, — that  tne  condensed 
vapour  shall  not  remain  in  the  steam  vessel  in  which  the  steam  is  condensed,  I 
collect  it  into  another  vessel,  which  has  open  communication  with  the  steam 
vessels,  and  the  water  in  the  mine,  reservoir,  or  river.  Last]y,^in  cases  where 
the  atmosphere  is  to  be  employed  to  act  on  the  piston,  I  use  a  piston  so  con- 
structed as  to  admit  steam  round  its  peripher}%  and  in  contact  with  the  sides  of 
the  steam  vessel,  thereby  to  prevent  the  external  air  from  passing  in  between 
the  piston  and  the  sides  of  the  steam  vessel." 

A  more  intelligible  description  of  this  engine  was  subsequently  given  by 
Mr.  Homblower  in  the  Encyclopedia  Brkannica,  which  thus  explains  it.  [See 
cut  in  the  preceding  page.] 

Let  A  and  B  represent  two  cylinders,  of  which  A  is  the  largest ;  a  piston 
moves  in  each,  having  their  rods  C  and  D  moving  through  collars  at  £  and  F. 
These  cylinders  may  be  supplied  with  steam  from  the  boiler  by  means  of  the 
square  pipe  G,  which  has  a  flange  to  connect  it  with  the  rest  of  the  steam-pipe. 
Tnis  square  part  is  represented  as  branching  off  to  both  cylinders ;  e  and  d  are 
two  cocks  which  have  handles  and  tumblers  as  usual,  worked  by  the  plug-beam  W. 
Ort  the  fore  side  of  the  cylinders  is  represented  another  communicating  pipe, 
whose  section  is  also  square,  or  rectangular,  having  also  two  cocks,  a  b,  Tlie 
pipe  Y  immediately  under  the  cock  b  establishes  a  communication  between  the 
up|>er  and  lower  parts  of  the  cyhiider  B,  by  opening  the  cock  b.  There  is  a 
similar  pipe  on  the  other  side  of  the  cylinder  A,  immediately  under  the  cockd. 

When  the  cocks  c  and  a  are  open,  and  the  cocks  b  and  d  are  shut,  the  steam 
from  the  boiler  has  free  admission  into  the  upper  part  of  the  small  cylinder  B, 
and  the  steam  from  the  lower  part  of  B  has  free  admission  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  great  cylinder  A  ;  but  the  upper  part  of  each  cylinder  has  no  communi- 
cation with  its  lower  part.  From  che  bottom  of  the  great  cylinder  proceeds  the 
eduction  pipe  K,  having  a  valve  at  its  opening  into  the  cylinder;  it  then  bends 
downwards,  and  is  connected  with  the  condenser.  Lastly,  the  pump-rods  cause 
the  outer  end  of  the  beam  to  preponderate,  so  that  the  quiescent  position  of  the 
beam  is  that  represented  in  the  figure,  the  pistons  being  at  the  top  of  tiie 
cylinder.  Suppose  all  the  cocks  o))en,  and  steam  coming  in  copiously  from  the 
boOer,  and  no  condensation  going  on  in  L,  the  steam  must  drive  out  all  the  air, 
and  at  laat  follow  it  through  the  valve  Q.  Now  shut  the  cooks  b  and  i,  and 
open  the  escape-valve  of  the  condenser ;  the  condensation  will  immediately 
commence  ana  draw  off  the  steam  from  the  lower  part  of  the  great  cylinder. 
There  is  now  no  pressure  on  the  under  side  of  the  piston  of  the  great  cylinder  A, 
and  it  immediately  descends.  The  communication  Y  between  the  lower  part  of 
the  cylinder  B,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  great  cylinder  A  being  open,  the 
steam  will  go  from  the  lower  part  of  B  into  the  space  left  hy  the  descent  of  the 
piston  A.  It  must  therefore  expand,  and  its  elasticity  must  diminish,  and  will 
no  longer  balance  the  pressure  of  the  steam  coming  from  the  boilerrand  pressing 
above  the  piston  of  B.  This  piston,  therefore,  if  not  witliheld  by  the  beam, 
would  descend  till  it  came  in  equilibris,  from  having  steam  of  equal  density 
above  and  below  it.  But  it  cannot  descend  so  fast,  for  the  cylinder  A  is  larger 
than  B,  and  the  arch  of  the  beam,  at  which  the  great  piston  is  suspended,  is  no 
longer  than  the  arm  which  supports  tlie  piston  of  B ;  therefore,when  the  piston  of 
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B  has  descended  as  far  as  the  beam  will  permit  it,  the  steam  between  the  two  pliBtonH 
occupies  a  larger  space  than  it  did  when  both  pistons  were  at  the  top  of  their  cylin- 
ders, and  its  density  diminishes  as  its  bulk  increases.  The  steam  beneath  the  snkall 
piston  is,  therefore,  not  a  balance  for  the  steam  on  the  upper  side  of  the  same,  and 
the  piston  B  will  act  to  depress  the  beam  with  all  the  difference  of  these  pressure. 
Tne  slightest  view  of  the  subject  must  show,  that  as  the  piston  descends,  the 
steam  that  is  between  them  will  gr6w  continually  rarer  and  less  elastie,  and 
that  both  pistons  will  draw  the  beam  downwards.   Suppose,  now,  that  each  one 
had  reached  the  bottom  of  its  cylinder :  shut  the  cock  a,  and  the  eduction 
valve  at  the  bottom  of  A,  and  open  the  cocks  b  and  d^    The  communication 
being  now  established  between  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  each  cylinder,  their 
pistons  will  be  pressed  equally  on  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces ;  in  this  situation, 
therefore,  nothing  hinders  the  counter-weight  from  raising  the  pistons  to  the 
top.    Suppose  them  arrived  at  the  top  :  the  cylinder  B  is  at  this  time  filled  with 
steam  of  the  ordinary  densitv,  and  the  cylinder  A,  with  an  equal  absolute 
quantity  of  steam,  but  expanded  into  a  larger  space.    Shut  the  cocks  b  and  d, 
and  open  the  cock  a,  and  tne  eduction  valve  at  the  bottom  of  A,  the  condensaticm 
will  again  operate,  and  cause  the  pistons  to  descend ;  and  thus  the  operation  may 
be  repeated  as  long  as  steam  is  supplied ;  and  one  measure  full  of  the  cylindar 
B  of  ordinaiy  steam  is  expended  during  each  working  stroke. 

FVofessor  Kobison  gave  a  series  of  elaborate  and  highly  interesting  calculations, 
by  which,  unluckily  for  the  ingenious  inventor,  it  was  demonstrated,  that  the 
same  effect  only  is  produced  in  this,  as  in  Mr.  Watt's  expansion  engine ;  and 
these  calculations  were  confirmed  by  the  practice  of  those  which  Homblower 
erected.  Although  he  made  an  unsuccessful  application  to  Parliament  for  an 
extension  of  the  term  of  his  patent,  it  does  not  appear  that  his  engine  obtahicd 
public  patronage  or  approbation. 

In  1797  a  patent  was  obtained  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Cartwriobt,  for  a  venr 
ingenious  contrivance,  of  which  high  exoectations  were  formed,  from  the  trials 
made  of  its  efiicacy.  The  nature  of  tnis  invention,  and  the  olijects  which 
Mr.  Cartwright  sought  to  obtain,  will  be  understood  by  the  following  figure  and 
description. 

The  piston  b  moving  in  the  cylinder  a,  has  its  rod  prolonged  downwards,  at 
the  extremity  of  which  is  attached  another  piston  d^  movioff  in  the  leaser 
cylinder  c,  opening  into  and  being  a  continuation  of  a.  From  the  bottom  of  a 
proceeds  the  pipe  g,  terminating  in  the  condenser,  which  is  formed  of  two 
concentric  circular  vessels,  between  which  the  steam  is  admitted  in  a  thin  sheet, 
and  is  condensed  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  condensing  vessel 
kept  constantly  cold  by  being  immersed  in  cold  water.  The  water  formed  by 
condensation  »lls  into  the  pipe  e.  From  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  i  the  bent 
pipe  m  is  carried  into  the  tx>x  n,  which  has  a  float-ball  o  that  opens  and  shuts 
the  valve  p,  communicating  with  the  atmosphere.  A  pipe  a  arises  from  this  box 
and  opens  into  the  boUer.  There  is  a  valve  placed  at  i  openmg  into  the  cylinder 
e ;  another  at  n  also  opening  upwards.  The  pipe  s  conveys  steam  from  the 
boiler  to  the  cvlinder,  which  may  oe  shut  by  the  fall  of  Uie  clack  r«  ifc  is  a  valve 
made  in  the  piston  b.  In  the  figure,  the  piston  b  is  shown  as  descending  by  the 
elasticity  of  the  steam  flowing  from  the  boiler  through  s;  the  piston  3,  being 
attached  to  the  same  rod,  is  also  descending.  When  the  piston  b  reaches  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder  a,  the  tail  or  spindle  of  the  valve  k  being  pressed  upwards, 
opens  the  valve,  and  forms  a  communication  between  the  upper  side  of  ^e 
piston  and  the  condenser ;  at  the  same  moment  the  valve  r  is  pressed  into  its 
seat  by  the  descent  of  the  cross-arm  on  the  piston,  which  prevents  tiie  further 
admission  of  steam  from  the  boiler ;  this  allows  the  piston  to  be  drawn  up  to 
the  top  of  the  cylinder  by  the  momentum  of  the  fly-wheel  z,  in  a  non-resisting 
medium.  Tlie  piston  d  is  also  drawn  up  to  the  top  ot  e,  and  tlie  valve  i  is 
raised  by  the  condensed  water  and  air  which  have  accumulated  in  e,  and  in  the 
condenser  g.  At  the  moment  when  the  piston  has  reacVied  the  top  of  the 
cylinder,  the  valve  k  is  pressed  into  its  seat  by  the  pin  or  tail  striking  the 
eylinder  cover;  and  at  the  same  time  the  piston  b,  striking  the  tail  of  the  vake 
r,  opens  It;  a  communication  is  again  established  between  the  boiler  and  piston. 
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and  it  it  foicej  lo  Ote  bottom  ai  before.     Bj  the  detcent  of  the  pUlon  d,  the 
nater  will  air,  whicb  were  under  it  in  the  cj-lioder^c,  being  prevented  from 


rattmih^  into  the  eondeniing  cjilinder  by  tbe  valve  under  If&ie  driven  np  the 

~        I  into  the  box  n,  and  Ihe  water  i>  thence  caaveyed  into  the  boiler  again. 

ir  ri«et  above  the  water  in  a,  and  when  hj  its  aceuinutaiiun  ita  preaaure  li 


pipenii 
The  air  1 


inciaMed,  it  presaei  the  Boat  o  ilownwarda ;  thii  openi  the  valve^,  and  allowi 
It  to  eacape  into  the  atioaipbere. 

Tlie  whie  of  condenaation  wai  theoretically  couiidcred  at  being  liablo  t«  ob- 
jection, but  practical  experimenti  fuUy  confirmed  ibe  expectation*  of  the  inventor. 
The  arranMmcnta  are  veiy  limple,  and  aeem  admirably  adapted  for  purpoaei 
where  imall  power  ia  rtquirGd. 

About  the  year  ISO],  Mr.  Joux  NuKciaiow,  an  Eoeliahman,  tlien  leaident 
at  Philadelphia,  gave  a  detcriplion  of  an  engine  formed  on  Savery'a  principU^- 
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for  rsiaing  water  lo  tnra  a  water  wheel,  which  wai  found  to  poMcntcvcnl  ad- 
vautagei  beyond  the  very  important  one*  of  liinjiliciljr  in  coiutnictiun  aud 
clieiipneu  n  e  ectiou 


Anp     e    ,     fr    f    n   mode*     erofwomlo    me  .1      B  B  B  wooden  or 
»«M-.r.«  p,|«.  for  toniejiLB  Hie  water  to  the  rec.ver,  and  thence  to  tlie  pen- 
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stock  or  cistern  C.  D  the  water-wheel.  £  the  boiler ;  F  the  hot  well  for 
supplying  the  boiler  with  water.  G  G  two  cisterns  under  the  level  of  the 
water,  in  which  the  lesser  pipes,  B  B,  and  the  condenser,  are  inserted.  H  H  H 
the  surface  of  the  water  with  which  the  engine  and  the  water-wheel  are  supplied. 
a  Oy  the  steam-pipe  to  convey  the  steam  From  the  boiler  to  the  receiver;  b  the 
feed-pipe,  to  convey  hot  water  to  the  boiler  from  the  hot  well  F.  c  e  c,  condens- 
frfjjr  apparatus ;  ddf  tht  pipe  which  conveys  the  hot  water  from  the  condenser 
to  the  hot  well,  e  e  e,  valves  for  admittins  and  excluding  the  water.  //,  the 
injection-pipe ;  a  the  injection  cock,  and  h  the  condenser.  Before  any  water 
can  be  deliverea  on  the  wheel  D,  the  receiver,  the  cistern  O,  and  all  the  pipes 
roust  be  previously  fiUed :  the  valve  e  is  opened,  and  the  steam  rushing  from  the 
boiler  into  the  receiver  A,  the  water  descends  through  the  first  pipe  B,  and  pass- 
ing the  valve  e,  ascends  throueh  the  second  pipe  B  into  the  cistern  C.  The 
communication  between  the  boiler  and  the  receiver  A  being  closed  (by  a 
valve  not  shown  in  the  engraving,)  the  steam  enters  the  condensing-pipe  e,  and 
in  its  passage  meets  with  a  jet  of  cold  water  from  the  injection-cock  g,  by  which 
it  is  condensed ;  and  a  vacuum  being  made  by  this  means  in  the  receiver,  the 
water  is  driven  up  by  atmospheric  pressure  into  the  pipe  B,  and  becomes  in  like 
manner  operated  upon  by  opening  tlie  receiver  valve.  The  water  thus  raised 
into  the  cistern  C,  falling  through  tlfe  escapement  pipe  at  the  bottom  upon  the 
fans  of  D,  gives  motion  to  the  wheel. 

The  advantages  possessed  by  an  engine  so  constructed  are  stated  by  the  in- 
ventor to  be  these  : — That  it  is  subject  to  little  or  no  friction ;  has  every  facility 
which  may  be  attributed  to  Bolton  and  Watt's  engines  by  condensing  out  of  the 
receiver,  either  in  the  cistern  or  at  the  level  of  the  water ;  that  the  water  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  pipe  which  adjoins  the  receiver  acouiring,  by  its  frequent  con- 
tact with  the  steam,  a  heat  nearh*  equal  to  that  of  boiling  water,  is  kept  uniformly 
hot,  as  in  the  case  of  Bolton  and  Watt's  engines ;  and  that  a  verv  small  stream 
of  water  is  sufficient  to  supply  this  engine  even  where  there  is  no  fall,  all  the  water 
raised  by  it  being  retumea  into  the  reservoir  H  H.  There  is,  however,  this  de- 
fect : — ^That  as  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  pipe  becomes  heated  by  the  steam, 
and  as  it  is  Impossible  to  form  a  perfect  vacuum  on  the  surface  of  boiling  water, 
the  effective  power  of  th«  engine  is  by  so  much  diminished.  Nevertheless,  it  b 
a  very  simple,  cheap,  and  serviceable  machine. 

To  avert  the  loss  which  was  consequent  upon  the  escape  of  steam  around 
the  sides  of  the  piston,  to  make  the  escape  steam  efTectively  available,  and  to 
reduce  the  consumption  of  fuel,  Mr.  John  Robertson,  of  Glasgow,  contrived, 
and,  in  1801,  ohtamed  a  patent  for,  an  engine  which  has,  in  practice,  realised 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  inventor's  expectations.  It  diners  little  in  con- 
struction from  many  other  engines,  except  tnat  in  place  of  one  working  cylin- 
der in  this,  there  are  two,  the  lesser  one  n  being  placed  upon  and  forming  a 
continuation  with  the  larger  m.  To  each  cylinder  there  is  a  piston  fitted  and 
connected  together  by  the  internal  cylinder  D :  or  this  cylinaer  is  so  made  as 
to  have  the  putons  in  one  piece  with  it.  This  cylinder  is  made  so  that  it  may 
nearly  fill  the  small  cylinder  n,  and  without  actual  contact  between  the  two 
surfaces.  Tlie  working  handles,  with  the  valves,  are  to  be  placed  in  such  a 
manner  that  steam  from  the  boiler  may  have  free  access  througu  the  pipes  and 
cylinders  into  the  condensing  vessel,  to  free  the  whole  f»f  the  air,  as  in  the 
usual  manner.  When  this  is  done,  the  engine  is  set  to  work  by  the  valves  b  and  c 
being  shut,  and  by  that  of  a  left  open,  and  water  let  into  the  condensing  ves- 
sel c,  when  a  vacuum  takes  place  m  it  by  means  of  the  condensation  of  the 
steam,  and  also  in  the  under  part  of  the  large  cylinder  m  below  its  piston 
(there  bein^  a  communication  from,  the  condensing  vessel  by  the  pipe  I?)  ;  at 
the  same  tmie  the  steam  from  the  boiler  has  free  access  through  the  pipe 
A  and  valve  a  into  the  small  cylinder  n,  above  its  piston  //,  and  exerts  its 
force  upon  it,  and  presses  it  downwards  with  as  much  force  as  in  the  usual 
manner.  But  as  it  is  found  from  experience  that  a  considerable  quantity 
escapes  past  the  piston,  this  piston  is  in  part  detained  by  the  secondary  puton 
0,  and  exerts  its  force  on  that  part  or  annular  section  t  s  that  is  contained 
betwixt  the  cylinders  m  and  D,  and  assists  in  forcing  the  whole  downwards; 
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while,  at  the  same  time,  the  steam  wliich 
u  lodged  in  this  annular  space  1 1,  and 
arou£  the  cylinder  D,  prevents  so 

Seat  a  quanti^  from  escaprnj^  past  the 
It  piston,  as  would  otherwise  he  the 
caie  where  there  ia  no  seoondary  pis- 
ion,  and  the  vacuum  is  much  more 
complete  helow  the  first  piston ;  conse- 

rntly,  there  is  a  greater  power  pro- 
ed  from  a  cnaller  quanti^  of  steam 
than  with  a  single  piston.  liuring  the 
time  of  the  piston's  descent,  the  steam- 
valve  a  is  shut,  and  the  elasticity  of  the 
steam  within  the  cylinders  carries  the 
pistons  forward  to  near  the  bottom  of 
these  cylinders,  when  the  valves  b  and  e 
are  opened  by  the  handles  and  plug- 
work,  admitting  the  steam  to  pass  from 
the  upper  sides  of  both  pistons  through 
the  ^es  B  and  £  to  the  condensing 
vess^  C,  while  the  counter  weight  at 
the  other  end  of  the  beam,  or  this  con- 
nected with  a  fly-wheel,  raises  the  pis- 
.tons  again,  when  the  valves  b  and  c  are 
shut,  and  that  of  a  opened  by  the  plug- 
work,  when  the  engme  makes  another 
stroke,  as  before.  The  piston-rod  R 
joins  the  working-beam  in  any  of  the 
usual  modes,  and,  in  other  respects,  the 
engine  is  much  the  same  as  in  common 
practice.  The  specification  of  this  pa- 
tent describes  the  ingenious  ftiraace  of 
this  inventor.    See  article  Furnaces. 

In  1802  Messrs.TaEviTUtcK&  Vivian 
(two  engineers  reaidins;  at  Camboume, 
in  Cornwall,)  obtained  a  patent  for  a 
high-nressure  engine.  The  first  applicap 
tion  or  high-pressure  steam  to  an  engine^ 
was,  as  previously  stated,  described  by 
Leupold;  the  next  proposal  was  vaguely 
made  by  Mr.  Watt,  in  the  fourth  par- 

ticidar  of  his  specification  of  1769,  but  >he  danger  ineident  to  the  employmeul 
of  an  agent  so  formidable,  was  consideiied,  so  it  would  seem,  too  perfloos  aa 
t>b8tacle  in  the  way  of  its  introduction ;  and  up  to  this  period,  practical  men 
had  been  contented  with  the  bare  conviction  or  Hs  adapCabiUty,  without  incur* 
ring  the  daring  risk  of  its  actual  operations. 

frhe  distinction  between  a  hign-pressure  and  a  low-premm  engine  liea  in 
the  former  being  wrought  solely  b^r  the  expansive  force  of  steam  upon  the  piston 
both  in  its  ascent  and  descent,  whilst,  in  the  latter,  the  elasticity  of  the  steam 
is  employed  in  lieu  of  atmospheric  pressure.  "*  ^8ee  jMige  719.)  The  advan- 
tages of  a  high-pressure  engine  are  chiefly  the  tunplicitr  and  cheapness  of  its 
construction,  the  small  space  which  it  occupies,  and  the  enormously  greater 
force  applied  to  the  piston — ^the  pressure  at  which  it  is  worked  axtending  fre- 
quently to  sixty  or  eighty  pounds  per  square  inch.  To  these  advantages,  how- 
ever, are  opposed  the  liability  of  the  boiler  to  bunting,  and  the  impsirment 
of  the  machinery  by  negligence  or  insufiicient  strengtn  of  the  materiaL] 

The  object  for  which  Messrs.  Tk'evithick  and  Vivian  designed  their  eiigine^ 
was  that  it  might  be  applied  to  carriages  for  locomotion,  for  which  the  atm»> 
spheric  engines,  by  their  bulk,  the  cumbrous  machinery  of  the  condensing 
apparatus,  and  other  obvious  considerations,  were  quite  unfitted.    Foniddng, 
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tbnalns,  th«  DOW  well-beaten  path  which  their  predeeeawn  hsdfoUowsd,  «nd 
fortified  in  their  attempt  by  the  bcilitiei  which  luperiority  of  conitructian  in 
the  details  of  mechamim  at  thia  time  nSbrded  (foetuses  that  the  earlier  experi- 
mentaliita  certainly  did  not  poweu,  and  obtained  only  through  the  attention  that 
bad  been  excited  by  the  lucceuful  impror amenta  made  in  other  engines,) 
ther  at  length  contrived  a  machine,  the  introduction  of  which,  by  ite  excellence 
MM  efficacy,  bimed  a  new  era  in  the  hietory  of  steam  power.  > 


iV-L 


A,  Fig.  1,  repreaenti  the  boiler,  made  of  a  round  fignre  to  bear  the  espanilra 
action  of  strong  steam.  The  boiler  is  fixed  in  a  case  D,  luted  iniide  with  lire 
clay,  the  lower  part  of  which  conilitutei  the  fire-place  B,  and  the  npper  cavity 
afionli  a  (pace  round  the  bnler  in  which  the  flame,  or  heated  vapour,  cireulatet 
till  it  cornea  to  the  chimney  E.  The  eaie  D  and  the  chimney  are  fixed  upon  a 
platfarm  F,  dia  case  being  supported  upon  four  legs ;  C  representi  the  cylinder, 
CDclosed  for  the  most  part  in  the  boiler,  having  its  nmie,  •team-pipe,  and  bottom 
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cast  all  in  one  piece  (in  order  to  resist  the  strong  steam),  and  alao  with  the  tockets 
in  which  tlie  iron  uprights  of  the  external  frame  are  firmly  fixed.  G  represents  a 
cock  for  conducting  the  steam,  as  may  be  more  clearly  seen  by  observing  Fig, 
2,  which  is  a  plan  of  the  top  of  the  cylinder.     6,  Fig,  2,  represents  the  passage 
from  the  boiler  to  the  cock  G ;  this  passage  has  a  throttle-valve  or  shut,  at^ust- 
able  by  a  handle,  so  as  to  wire-draw  the  steam,  and  suffer  the  supply  to  be  qucker 
or  slower.    The  position  of  the  cock  is  such  that  the  communication  from  the 
boiler  through  6,  by  a  channel  in  the  cock,  is  made  good  to  d,  which  denotes  the 
upper  space  of  the  cylinder  above  the  piston,  at  the  same  time  that  the  steam- 
pipe  a  (more  fully  represented  in  Fig,  I,)  is  made  to  afford  a  passage  from  the 
lower  space  in  the  cylinder,  beneath  the  piston,  to  the  channel  C,  through  which 
the  steam  may  escape  into  the  outer  air,  or  be  directed  or  applied  to  heating 
fluids,  or  other  useful  purposes.     It  will  be  obvious,  that  if  tne  cock  be  turned 
one  quarter  of  a  turn  m  either  direction,  it  will  make  a  communication  from  the 
boiler  passage  b,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder,  by  or  through  a,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  passage  r,  from  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder,  will  communicate 
with  C,  the  passage  for  conveying  off  the  steam.     P  Q  is  a  piston  rod,  moving 
between  guides,  and  driving  the  crank  R  S,  by  means  of  the  rod  Q  R,  the 
axis  of  which  crank  carries  the  fly  T,  and  is  the  first  mover  to  be  applied  to  drive 
the  machinery  at  S.     X  Y  is  a  double  snail,  which,  in  its  rotation  presses  down 
the  small  wheel  O,  and  raises  the  weight  N,  by  a  motion  in  the  joint  M  of  the 
lever  O  N,  from  which  downwards  proceeds  an  arm  M  L,  and  consequently  the 
extremity  L  is  at  the  same  time  urged  outwards.    This  action  draws  the  hori- 
zontal bar  L  I,  and  carries  the  lever  handle  H  I,  which  moves  upon  the  axis 
of  the  cock  G,  through  one-fourth  of  a  circle.    It  must  be  understood  that  H  I 
is  fore-shortened  (the  extremity  I  being  more  remote  from  the  observer  than 
the  extremity  H),  and  also  there  is  a  aack  or  ratchetrwheel  on  the  part  H, 
which  gathers  up  during  the  time  that  L  is  passing  outwards,  and  does  not  then 
move  the  cock  G,  but  that,  when  the  part  X  of  the  snail  opposite  O,  that  is  to 
say,  when  the  piston  is  about  the  top  of  its  stroke,  then  the  wheel  O  suddenly 
falls  into  the  concavity  of  the  snail,  and  the  extremity  of  L,  by  its  return,  at 
once  pushes  I  H  through  the  quarter  circle,  carries  with  it  tiie  cock  G,  and 
turns  the  steam  upon  the  top  of  the  piston,  and  also  affords  a  passage  for  the 
steam  to  escape  from  beneath  the  piston.     Every  stroke,  whether  up  or  down, 
produces  this  effect  by  the  half-turn  of  the  snail,  and  reverses  the  steam  ways 
as  before  described ;  or  the  cock  may  be  turned  by  various  well-known  methods, 
such  as  the  plug,  with  pins  or  clumps  striking  on  a  lever  in  the  usual  way,  and 
the  effect  will  be  the  same,  whether  the  quarter  turns  be  made  backward  or  for-  ^ 
ward,  or  be  a  direct  circular  motion,  as  is  produced  by  the  machineiy  here  repre- 
sented :  but  the  wear  of  the  cock  will  be  more  uniform  and  regular  if  the  turns 
be  all  made  in  the  same  way.    Other  illustrations  of  this  simple  and  beautifid 
machine  appear  in  the  article  Railways. 

A  patent  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Abthur  Woolfe,  in  1804,  for  improvements 
in  steam-engines,  founded  upon  an  assumed  discovery  by  him,  respecting  the 
expansive  properties  of  steam.  It  had  been  asserted,  before  his  time,  that  steam, 
acting  with  the  expansive  force  of  four  pounds  per  square  inch,  was  capable  of 
expanding  itself  to  four  times  the  volume  it  then  occupied,  and  be  still  equal 
to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Mr.  Woolfb's  experiments  led  him  to  infer 
that,  in  like  manner,  steam  of  the  force  of  five  pounds  the  square  inch,  could 
expand  itself  to  five  times  its  volume,  and  so  on  correspondingly  in  numerical 
relation  up  to  twenty,  forty,  and  fifiy  pounds  the  square  indi.  Subsequent 
investigation,  however,  demonstrated  the  error  of  his  experiments,  and  the  en- 
tire fallacy  of  the  proposition  deduced  from  them.  In  a  former  page  are  given 
tables  of  the  expansive  force  of  steam  at  different  temperatures,  and  the  gene- 
ral correctness  of  the  statements  which  there  appear  has  been  since  established, 
by  the  results  of  an  inquiry  instituted  by  the  French  Academy  of  Sdeneea. 

About  seven  years  ago  a  committee  was  appointed  for  the  express  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  fact  by  the  test  of  unexceptionable  experiments ;  and  these 
were  of  such  a  nature,  and  so  conducted,  as  to  determine  the  question  with  mStr 
cient  precision  for  all  practicable  purposes.  The  committee  resolved  to  estimate 
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the  force  of  the  tteam  by  the  coIumQ  of  mercuiv  lastamed,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose a  glass  tube,  consisting  of  13  pieces*  each  piece  two  metres  (78.74  inches) 
in  length,  5  millimetret  (0.2  of  an  mch)  in  diameter,  and  the  same  in  thickness, 
was  prepared  and  erected  in  the  tower  of  the  dilapidated  church  of  St  Genevieve. 
Lest  the  safety  of  the  apparatus  might  be  endangered  by  the  sudden  agitation 
of  the  mercury  under  the  action  of  the  steam  from  the  boiler,  a  kind  of  mano- 
meter was  constructed,  in  which  the  compressionof  a  given  volume  of  air  should 
be  ascertained  by  the  column  of  mercury,  and  afterwards  be  employed  to  mea- 
sure the  elasticity  of  vapour  at  various  temperatures.  In  this  way  the  estimates 
would  be  as  accurate  as  if  made  directly  by  the  column  of  mercurv.  Great  pre- 
cautions were  used  to  ascertain  the  temperature  correctly.  The  first  was  to 
take  account  of  the  cooling  effect  of  the  air  on  that  part  of  the  thermometer  which 
was  exterior  to  the  boiler ;  this  was  done  by  retaining  it  constantly  at  the  same 
temperature.  The  next  was  to  prevent  alteration  in  the  capacity  of  the  bulb, 
by  allowing  the  vapour  to  press  upon  it :  this  was  effected  bv  putting  the  tlier- 
mometers  mto  gun  barrels  made  tlun,  closed  at  one  extremity,  and  filled  with 
mercury ;  these,  when  fitted  to  the  boiler,  were  made  to  descend,  one  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boiler  nearly,  to  give  the  temperature  of  the  water ;  the  other  to  with- 
in a  few  inches  of  the  water,  to  give  the  temperature  of  the  vapour. 

The  temperature  and  pressure  were  then  experimentally  ascertained  up  to  24 
atmospheres ;  after  whicn  a  formula  was  sought  for,  to  determine  higher  pres- 
sures^ and  the  accuracy  of  the  formula  ultimately  adopted  was  evidenced  by  its 
near  correspondence  with  the  results  of  the  experiments  actually  made  by  means 
of  the  apparatus :  the  greatest  error  was  found  at '8  atmospheres,  aud  was  then 
0.9  of  a  degrees  It  was  more  accurate  for  the  higher  pressures,  being  calcu- 
lated from  them ;  and  the  commissioners  entertained  no  doubt  that  at  50  atmo- 
spheres the  error  is  not  more  than  0.1  of  a  degree.  The  subjoined  Table  exhibits 
the  estimates  thus  derived :  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  columns  representing  the 
elasticity  of  the  vapour  (taking  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  as  unity,)  and 
the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth,  representing  the  temperature  according  to  the 
thermmneter  of  Fahrenheit 
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293.72 
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374.00 
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301.28 
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380.66 
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457.16 
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14 

386.94 
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472.73 
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314.24 

15 

392.86 

40 

486.59 

6 

320.36 

16 

398.48 

45 

491.14 

«i 

326.26 

17 

403.82 

50 

510.60 

18 

408.92 

Mr.  Hbnrt  Maudslbt,  of  London,  obtained  a  patent  in  1807  for  an  engine 
of  which  the  cut  on  the  fdlowtnff  page  is  an  illustration.  A  represents  a  frame  of 
tiiin  cast-iron,  for  thepurpose  of  &ung  the  cylmder.  B  B,  two  cold-water  cisterns  of 
sufficient  siie  to  admit  ofeasy  access  to  pumps  within  them,  communicating  with 
each  other  by  apipe  a.  C,  the  cyh'nder,  surrounded  by  a  casmg  b,  of  copper  or  other 
materiid ;  the  space  between  them  being  filled  with  wool,  or  other  bad  conductor 
of  heat    D,  the  piston-rod,  joined  to  smaller  rods  cnrried  down  on  each  side  of 
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Ibe  cylinder  to  E,  tai  liMine  an  openinB  or  diTiMon, »  u  to  Moid  iDterfering  wilh 
the  main  ihift.  TheM  rodi,  at  their  lower  ends,  tie  fixed  to  >  wheel  1-,  with  ■ 
fluted  rim,  from  the  centre  of  which  •  conDoetin|  rod  G  i»  euried  to  the  end 
oflliemink.      The  wheel  F  nini  bctwron  two  giudei  ce,  »•»  to  prewrre  tbo 


rectilineal  motipo  of  [lie  rodi  E,  and  the  pijton-rod  D.  U,  a  three-throw  cnnk; 
J,  a  crou  bt^m  for  workins  the  pump*  POM;  iti  motion  is  procured  bj  btTJng 
a  fork  underneath  it,  which  embrieei  one  of  the  cranki  H,  on  which  ii  a  roller 
for  reducing  friction.  D;  this  meam  the  fork,  and,  conaequend)',  the  beam  and 
pump-rodi,  are  reciprocated  by  the  revolution  of  die  ihaR.  K,  the  fly-wheel. 
L,  the  condenier,  containing  (be  air-pump  M.  N,  the  hot-water  daiem,  and 
O,  the  hot-water  pump.  P,  the  cold-water  pump.  Q,  the  injection-caefc.  R, 
the  ■team-pipe  from  the  boiler  to  the  cylinder.  S,  the  edaetioB-piH.  The 
iteam  ii  admitted  into  the  cylinder  by  •  fbur-way  cock,  which  diSeraftom  that 
generally  uied,  by  iti  hclng  eonaiderably  more  tapered,  which  eSMCnallj  pre- 
Tcnti  it  from  jamming  by  unequal  expanaion  or  contraction, — an  eril  to  which  ' 
the  common  cock  ia  liable. 

Thia  ia  an  exceedingly  neat  and  efiectire  contrirance,  and  the  enginet  erected 
liy  Mr.  Maudaley  on   this  modification,  fiilly  realized  the  expectaiioca  of  tha 
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iiiTentor,  and,  br  the  auperior  wotkmaiuliip  exhibited  in  all  their  parti,  gained 
fix  him  a  veLI-deseTved  popnlaritf,  ai  one  or  the  be*t  engine  builden  of  1^ 
day. 

Ai  a  conclailon  to  this  account,  the  two  following  modifiettioQ*  of  the  ateam- 
engine  are  introduced,  vhich,  tc^ether  with  the  deacription  before  given  of  the 
■tmoipberic  ei^ine,  under  SmeaEon'i  iraprovementi,  may  be  taken  ai  bir  Qlua- 
tmlioatof  tbe  three  varietiea  of  thii  power,  m  the  moat  ample  and  effectire  con- 
ditioD.  Tie]' hare  beenieleeted  SI  affording  general  repreientationi  of  the  itate  to 
which  the  bigh-preuure  and  low-pressure  engines  have  been  now  brought.  From 
among  the  many  excellent  en^nei  which  proceed  from  the  establishments  of  our 
manubcturen  at  the  present  day,  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  partieulariie  any 
one  ezdusirely  aa  being  the  best  in  contrivance  or  in  woikmanihipi  iluenough 
to  inttance  luch  as  have  been  found,  by  practice  and  experience,  to  bs  among 
the  beat. 


The  6r*t  repreaenti  a  portable  high-prei 
arrangement),  and  effective  in  its  operation' 


three  pain  <rf  large  bellows,  end  in  tnming  r 
grinding  lb*  fkce*  of  anvils.    The  cylinder  i> 
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cnginB  !■  vorVed  aixty-iix  hoan  per  veek,  and  eonittmn  one  ton  of  amiD  coaT 
or  culm,  and  1,200  gallon*  of  vater,  in  that  time. 

fig.  1  iia  ade,  end  Fig,  2  a  front  elevation  ;  the  boiler  to  which,  drawn  te 
the  same  icale,  ii  giren  under  the  article  BoiLEa,atpage  199,  Vol.  I.  We  aball 
therefore  briefly  itate  in  Ihia  place,  that  it  iaof  the  form  of  a  longcylinder,  Sxed 
horizontally  over  the  fumaee  and  main  Bat,  the  flame  and  heated  gaiet  Mng 
Kturaed  throagh  a  tube,  nutning  longitudinally  througfaont  the  interior  of  tha 
boiler,  in  [heir  way  to  die  chimney.  A  itone  float  ai^  coonter-wcight  it  eis- 
ployed  to  regulate  the  height  of  the  water,  in  tha  luaal  manner. 

FSg.i. 


A,  the  *leam-pipe  leading  from  the  boUer,  in  whidi  ii  the  Ibiotllu  lalni  i  t  *, 
the  Bidtspipe,  in  whicli  work  the  ilide-valrei  tk,  moved  by  the  rod  J,  attached 
to  the  eccentric  m,  in  the  ihaft  of  the  fly-wbcel  ■.  o  o  o  are  brau  atnfBng^Mnei  i 
p,  tha  upper  iteam  entrance  to  the  cylinder;  yr,  the  piaknHod  working 
through  the  bridge  »,  and  communicating  with  the  crank  I  by  the  nd«- 
rodi  «  u,— forming  a  very  ainiple  parallel  motion ;  t  p,  pedeatala  mpoMt- 
ing  tha  main  ihaft,  the  revolatian  of  which  givea  motion  to  •  pah-  of 
bevel  wheels,  and  thereby  to  the  governor  id,  the  expanding  or  eontracl' 
ingof  the  arnii  of  which  nuae*  or  depreaaei  the  raJlar  a,  and  acta  mi  the 
valve  >,  through  the  medinm  of  the  lever  1  and  handle  2 ;  4  ii  the  pump  for 
lupplying  ib«baUer  tbrough  a  feed-pjp*  (not  ibown)  worked  by  Ibo  rad  S,  and 
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•ecabk  6;  7  7  am  the  meUl  cheelci  of  the  tnm»  ;  8,  Ihs  nMtal  ftoirfatioD 
kdate,  under  wliieh  it  ft  mtU  ciiiain  (not  iliown,)  coDtaiiiing  ft  day't  conmniptiaD 
for  the  baler.  At  the  bottom  of  tbe  ndt-plpa  u  n  edaetkM>-ppe,  (not  ihown,) 
from  which  the  •t««m  ii  dbcbftrenl  into  the  eittem,  to  heat  the  watn  for  nip- 
plf  ing  the  boU«r  ftAer  the  iteamliu  peribnned  it*  office  b  the  evlinder.  The 
periphery  of  the  fly~«h«l  ii  round  in  its  truureiM  MCtion,  end  of  cut  inm,  the 
«nD«  «r  radii  are  of  wnnight  iron,  and  are  imetted  into  the  former  vhila  eailiiw. 
From  thi*  explanation  of  the  vood-cula  the  operatioD  of  the  engine  will  be  eai^ 
undentood. 

The  ecample  lelected  of  a  iMP-pranre  oigme,  u  of  the  eonatmetioii  manu- 
fbctnicd  by  Henn.  Rothwell,  Hick,  and  Rothwell,  of  Bcdtoo,  in  LftDCMhire. 
It  itftpurtaUe  engine  of  13  honai'  power;  the  iteam  cylinder  ii  19}  iuchee  in 
diameter,  haxing  a  foQi^Aotitroke,  and  making  27  etrokei  perminnte. 


place,  of  ft  lirge'caet-inin  plate,  finnly  bolted 
the  whole  of  the  materiak  are  fixed.     The 


n  which  the  whole  of  the 


connected  with  the  building,  by  a  douUe  diagonal 

by  an  entablature  {dale,  to  which  the  beat«n  or  ipring  beami  are  attached,  that 

receive  the  ttuda  or  cenlm  of  the  radiui  rod  rf  the  parallel  modcn ;    the 
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extrane  endi  of  which  are  lupporled  hy  a  pillar  rettiog  on  a  bracket  projeoting 
ftom  the  bock  of  the  cylinder.  The  pedestals  in  which  the  gudgeon  of  the  beam 
works,  rest  on  the  entaUatore  plate,  and  are  firmly  secured  by  bolts  passing 
through  the  whole.  The  side  walls  on  which  the  roundation  plate  acts,  are  so 
Ikr  asunder  as  to  allow  a  sudficiently  wide  recess  to  receive  the  condensing  dsteniy 
with  its  aii^pumps  and  condenser,  hot  and  cold-water  pumps,  as  well  as  to  afford 
room  for  getting  down  to  secure  the  ends  of  the  boits.  The  sorenior  is  sup- 
ported by  a  standard  placed  directly  over  the  crank  shaft,  and  is  tuned  by  a 
single  pair  of  bevel  wheels.  The  upper  part  of  it  is  hollow,  to  receive  a  small 
rod,  diat  is  attached  by  a  cross  pin  to  a  brass  slidihg  socket,  which  b  connected 
with  the  governor  arms  by  two  small  Mnks,  and  partakes  of  the  motion  oommu- 
nicated  to  them  by  the  movement  of  the  balls.  The  small  rod  has  a  communica- 
tion with  the  throttle-valves,  by  means  of  the  levers  fixed  to  the  ceiling  of  the 
engine-house. 

The  kind  of  boiler  attached  to  this  engine  is  of  the  waggon-shaped  kind,  a  full 
description  of  which  has  already  been  given  at  page  198  of  the  first  volume  of 
this  work. 

The  steam  cylinder  and  its  casing  are  cast  together  in  one  piece ;  the  space 
belwixt  them  is  constantly  filled  with  steam,  wmch  prevents  any  condensation 
taking  place  within  the  cylinder,  and  serves  also  as  a  conducting-ptpe  for  the 
steam  to  the  boxes  £,  containing  the  sliding-valvea,  (which  are  generally  called 
D  valves,  fitmi  their  resemblance  in  form  to  that  letter,)  through  two  separate 
openings  for  that  puipose,  in  each  of  which  is  placed  a  throttle-valve,  and  on 
their  spindles  ara  fevers,  communicating  by  a  rod  with  the  governor,  for  regu- 
lating the  speed  of  the  engine. 

The  sliding-valves  are  packed  on  their  circular  aides  with  a  soft  subitance  of 
hemp  or  fiax,  and  in  consequence  of  the  steam  being  admitted  to  the  under  side 
of  tne  top  valve,  and  the  upper  side  of  the  bottom  valve,  they  of  course 
require  no  more  force  to  move  them  than  what  is  necessary  to  overcome 
the  firiction  of  the  packing,  and  the  surface  over  which  they  slide.  The 
weight  of  ^e  valves  and  their  rods  are  accurately  counterbalanced  by  a 
movable  weight  or  a  lever  under  the  eylinder,  and  ara  moved  by  an  ec- 
centric circle,  or  the  fly-wheel  shaft.  By  the  arrangement  of  havinff  two 
throttle  valves,  the  least  difference .  in  weight  between  those  parts  of  the  en- 

G'ne  that  are  attached  to  the  opposite  ends  of  the  working  beam,  can  be  regu- 
ted,  by  allowing  a  little  more  steam  to  pass  in  the  same  time  through  either  of 
the  valves,  as  may  be  found  necessary,— thereby  equalising,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  action  of  the  engine.  One  pine,  O,  only  is  required  in  front  of  the  cylinder, 
and  that  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  steam  from  the  upper  side  of  the 
piston  to  the  conaenser.  H,  a  vessel  in  which  the  condensation  of  the  steam  is 
efiected  after  its  escape  from  the  cylinder,  by  admitting  a  quantify  of  cold  water 
out  of  the  condensing  cistern  I,  through  an  mjection  cock,  the  opening  of  which 
is  regulated  by  hand.  The  condensmg  cistern  is  sunplied  with  water  by  the 
cold-water  pump  K.  L  is  the  hot  water  pump,  used  for  raising  water  to  supply 
the  boiler;  whicn  water  passes  through  a  small  valve,  and  down  the  same  pipe 
that  contains  the  dampei^float  This  valve  is  connected  with  a  lever,  having  one 
of  its  ends  connected  by  a  red  passing  through  a  pipe  widi  a  stone  float,  that 
rises  and  falls  with  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  bouer,  and  thereby  admitting 
a  smaller  or  larger  quantity  of  water,  as  may  be  requisite.  This  pipe,  for  the 
rod  to  pass  through,  has  several  advantages  over  the  method  of  passing  it  through 
a  stuffing-box  on  the  boiler  top ;  as,  in  case  the  hot-water  pump  by  any  accident 
should  cease  to  act,  and  the  water  get  low  in  the  boiler,  the  steam  would  make 
its  escape  before  any  serious  injury  could  happen,— showing  instantly  that  such 
was  the  tact,  the  moment  it  got  below  the  end  of  the  pipe.  The  friction  be- 
tween the  rod  and  the  water  being  so  trifling,  insures  an  almost  uniform  re- 
gulari^  of  action.  N,  a  small  dstem  containing  the  blow-valve,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  allowing  the  air  to  escape  from  the  cylinder,  &c.,  previous  to  the  engine 
being  set  to  work. 

In  the  compilation  of  the  foregoing  narrative  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
steam-engine  the  most  standard  authorities  have  been  considted.  In  describing 
the  various  engines  selected  for  illustration,  the  words  of  the  several  inventora 
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have  been  adhered  to  aa  dosely  as  possible ;  and  where  the  commentaries  of  eariy 
historians  have  become,  as  it  were,  identified  with  the  explanations  given,  it  was 
considered  preferable  to  adopt  their  own  expressions,  than  by  dothlne  them  in 
other  language,  to  affect  an  air  of  false  oxigmality.  The  writings  of  Mr.  Farev, 
Mr.  Stutft,  and  other  able  investigators,  have,  in  occasional  instances,  been  made 
tribntary  to  the  more  clear  and  lucid  explication  of  the  particulars  upon  which 
thev  were  resbrted  to  for  information.  . 

Those  readers  who  may  desire  to  acquaint  thbmtselves  with  the  various  modifi* 
cations  of  the  engine  by  other  and  later  inventors^  will  find  in  the  Appendix  to 
Galloway  and  Hwert's  History  a  more  extensive  account  than  is  contained  in 
any  other  pubh'shed  work. 

In  other  parts  of  this  Encydopsedia,  under  their  several  titles,  are  described 
various  mooifications  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  mechanism  of  steam-en^es ; 
snch  as  Boilers,  Valves,  Pistons,  Paralld  Motion,  Arc,  the  absence  of  which  in 
this  place  impairs,  perhaps,  the  completeness  of  the  descriptions  given ;  but,  for 
the  reason  just  an^ed,  their  introduction  was  unnecessary.  The  numerous 
inventions  of  steam  wheels  and  rotary  engines  have  been  very  dightly  alluded 
to,  because,  although  much  ingenuity  is  msplayed  in  their  contrivance,  jret,  as 
regards  the  greater  number,  practiciu  trials  nave  not  corroborated  the  opinions 
at  first  entertained  of  their  utility ;  it  was  ther^ore  thought  better  to  allot  the 
space  which  a  description  of  them  would  have  occupied,  to  more  practically  imr 
portant  matter.  The  other  motive  powers  which  usually  receive  incidental  notice 
in  works  on  the  Steam*£n^ine— such  as  the  gas  vacuum,  alcohol,  air-engines, 
frc,  are  described  under  their  respective  heads  in  this  work;  for  which  see  their 
initia]  letters. 

STEAM-CARRIAGES.    See  Railwats. 

STEAM-NAVIGATION.  The  propulsion  of  ships  and  boats  by  the  expan- 
sive force  of  steam.  Amongst  the  innumerable  advantages  derived  firom  4he 
introduction  of  steam  as  a  motive  power,  its  application  to  the  purjposes  of  navi* 
gation  very  far  surpasses  all  others  in  importance.  I(  (as  our  ablest  writers 
and  political  economists  admit,)  highly  beneficial  consequences  have  resulted, 
and  will  continue  to  flow,  firom  the  great  improvements  made  and  making  in 
our  internal  communications,  it  neceasarilv  follows,  that  by  extending  mese 
facilities  firom  a  single  community  to  those  of  the  various  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
combining  their  interests  by  a  rapid  interchange  of  intelligence  and  productions, 
the  most  important  benefits  must  follow.  In  reference  to  our  increased  powers 
of  transition  by  steam  from  place  to  place,  an  eloquent  writer  has  observed,— 
"The  concentration  of  mind  and  exertion  which  a  great  metropolis  always  ex- 
hibits, wiU  be  extended  in  a  considerable  degree  to  the  whole  realm.  The  same  effect 
will  be  produced  as  if  all  distances  were  lessened  in  the  proportion  in  which 
the  speed  and  cheapness  of  transit  are  increased.  Towns  at  present  removed 
some  stages  finom  the  metropolis  will  become  its  suburbs ;  other^  now  at  a  day's 
journey,  wUl  be  removed  to  its  immediate  vicinity ;  business  will  be  carried  on 
with  as  much  ease  between  Uiem  and  the  metropolis,  as  it  is  now  between  dis- 
Unt  points  of  the  metropolis  itself.  Let  those  who  discard  speculations  like  these 
as  wud  and  improbable  recur  to  the  state  of  public  opinion  at  no  very  remote 
period,  on  the  subject  of  steam-navigation.  Within  the  memory  of  persons  who 
have  not  yet  passed  the  meridian  of  life,  the  possibility  of  traversing,  by  the 
steam-engine,  the  channels  and  seas  that  surround  and  intersect  these  islands, 
was  regarded  as  the  dream  of  enthusiasts.  Nautical  men,  and  men  of  science,  re- 
jected such  speculations  with  equal  incredulity,  and  with  little  less  than  scorn  for 
the  understanding  of  those  who  could  for  a  moment  entertain  them.  Yet  we  have 
witnessed  steam-engines  traversing,  not  these  channels  and  seas  alone,  but  sweep- 
ing the  face  of  the  waters  round  every  coast  in  Europe.  ITie  seas  which  inter- 
pose between  our  Asiatic  dominions  and  Egypt,  and  those  which  separate  our 
own  shores  firom  our  West  Indian  pseessions,  have  offered  an  equally  ineffectual 
barrier  to  ita  powers.  Nor  have  the  terrors  of  the  Pacific  prevented  the  Efh- 
Urpme  firom  doubling  the  Cape,  and  reaching  the^ores  of  India.  If  steam 
be  not  used  as  the  on^r  '  '^  '  j-*----*         *- 

planet,  it  is  not  because 
because  the  supply 
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derives  its  powen,  it  rettricted  by  local  and  accidental  circumatanees."  The  in- 
troduction of  fteam  to  propel  ihipf  has  not  merely  had  the  effect  of  shortening 
▼oyages  considerably,  but  it  has  lessened  the  obstacles  and  dangers  of  a  voyage 
In  the  same  proportion ;  and  in  short  trips,  steam-vesseb  now  generally  aEect 
them  with  nearly  the  same  punctually  and  regularity  as  journeys  upon  land. 

Long  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  steam-engine  as  a  motive  power  to  drive 
machinery,  a  variety  of  contrivances  were  suggested,  and  some  carried  into  prac- 
tice, to  propel  vessels  in  a  calm ;  such  as  paiidles  operating  like  ducks'  feet,  by 
pushing  out  al  the  stem  against  the  water;  the  revolution  of  wheels  with  flf>al- 
boards ;  the  fordng  out  of  water  backwards,  by  means  of  pumps,  ftc ;  but  the 
actuating  force  in  Uiese  cases  was  not  steam,  but  generally  that  m  manual  labour, 
through  the  medium  of  common  mechanism.    The  earliest  direct  proposition 
for  the  employment  of  steam  as  a  motive  foroe,  that  we  remember  to  have  met 
with,  occurs  in  the  Mmer's  Friend,  written  by  the  celebrated  Captain  Savery, 
and  published  in  1702 :  but  it  does  not  appear  that  Saveiy  ever  went  beyond 
suggesting  the  possibili^  of  the  appHcatiou.    Dr.  Papin,  however,  about  the 
same  period  published,  amongst  otherinteresting  projects,  a  method  of  propelling 
vessels  against  the  wind,  by  means  of  steam.    During  his  residence  in  England, 
this  ingenious  Frenchman  had  witnessed  an  interesting  experiment  made  on  the 
Thames,  in  which  a  boat,  constructed  from  a  design  by  the  Prince  Palatine 
Robert,  was  fitted  with  revolving  oars,  or  paddles,  attached  to  the  two  ends  of  a 
lonff  axle  going  across  the  boat,  and  which  received  its  motion  from  a  trundle 
wondng  in  a  wheel  turned  round  by  horses.  The  velocity  with  which  this  hone- 
boat  was  impelled  was  so  great,  that  it  left  the  King's  barge,  manned  with  six- 
teen rowers,  far  arstem  in  the  race  of  triaL    "  This,"  observes  Mr  Stuart,  '*  was 
the  mechanism  he  wanted ;  but  before  he  could  avail  himself  of  so  fine  a  thought, 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  contrive  to  convert  the  alternate  motion  of  his 
piston-rod  into  a  continuous  rotaiy  one.  To  one  so  weU  acquainted  with  mechani- 
cal contrivances  Uiere  could  be  little  difficulty  in  doing  this ;  watchmakers  prac- 
tised various  modes  of  converting  the  one  motion  into  the  other,  and  the  one  which 
occurred  to  Papin  was  suggested  by  dock-woric  mechanbm.    A  rack  was  placed 
on  the  pbton-rod,  working  into  a  pinion  fiutened  on  the  axle  of  the  rovolving 
paddles.    He  employed  two  or  tluree  steam  cylinders,  and  when  the  piston  of 
the  one  was  ascending,  that  of  the  other  was  working  downwards ;  and  as  they 
would  give  contrary  motions,  one  was  detached  white  the  other  was  in  action ; 
and  by  this  means  the  motion  could  be  made  continuous  and  tolerably  regular." 
Whether  Dr.  Papin  carried  his  project  beyond  that  of  making  a  model,  does 
not  appear  firom  any  authority  with  which  we  aro  acquainted.    The  next  per- 
son that  we  meet  with  on  record,  was  Dr.  John  Allen,  who  in  1730  published  a 
treatise  entitled  Speeimma  leknoffraphia,  or  a  hruf  NarraJ&i^  of  severai  New 
Inventunu,    In  this  puUieation  the  Doctor  descnbes  several  new  inventions, 
and  observes,  that  in  them  "the  motion  was  communicated  by  machinery 
working  without  the  ship,  something  analogous  to  oars  or  paddles,  or  by  the  re- 
volution of  wheels  turned  by  a  cap&n  placed  within  the  ship ;"  on  the  con- 
trary, no  part  of  the  Doctor's  was  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  vesseL    His 
method  was  to  form  a  tunnel  or  pipe,  open  at  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  and  by 
means  of  a  pump  to  force  water  or  air  through  it  into  the  sea ;  and  by  the  re- 
action which  this  would  occasion,  the  ship  would  be  driven  forward ;  thereby 
accurately  *'  imitating  what  the  Author  of  nature  has  shown  us  in  the  swimming 
of  fishes,  who  proceed  in  their  proeressive  motion,  not  by  any  vibration  of  their 
fins  as  oars,  but  by  ])rotnision  witn  their  tails ;  and  water-fowls  swim  forward 
by  paddling  with  Uielr  feet  behind  their  bodies."  The  Doctor  carried  hisscheme 
into  practice  on  a  canal,  with  a  boat  of  considerable  dimensions,  working  hia 
pumps  by  manual  labour ;  he  however  suggested  the  employment  of  a  steam- 
engine  as  a  preferable  power,  and  proposed  its  application  to  a  vessel  of  1400 
or  1500  tons  burthen.    This  project  of  Dr,  Allen's  has  been  repeatedly  proposed 
and  published  since  by  various  individuals,  and  what  is  very  remarkable^  sever^ 
paterUt  have  been  taken  out  by  different  individuals  for  precisely  the  same  thing, 
owing  principally  to  the  agents  employed  to  procure  tne  grants  being  ignorant 
of  the  mechanical  inventions. 

Seven  years  after  the  promulgation  of  Dr.  Allen's  inventions,  Jonathan  Hulla 
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publifhed  *'  a  detcription  and  drauffht  of  a  new-invented  machine  for  carrying 
venels  or  thipe  out  of,  or  into,  any  harbour,  port,  or  river,  afainst  wind  or  tide, 
or  in  a  calnii '  London  1737.  Hulls  has  usually  been  regarded,  in  consequence 
of  this  publication,  and  especiallv  on  account  of  the  "  draught"  which  accom- 
panied It,  as  the  first  inventor  of  steam-boats;  and  a  copy  of  that  draught  is 
figured  in  numerous  books,  and  designated  as  "  the  first  steam-boat^"  The  figure 
certainly  presents  more  of  the  appearance  of  a  steam-boat  than  did  the  generality 
of  projects  of  his  time.  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  of  its  having  ever  been 
constructed ;  and  there  were  no  other  arrangements  in  his  engine,  or  his  pro- 
pelling mechanism,  (which  consisted  of  the  common  float-wheel)  than  sucn  as 
nad  previously  been  proposed,  except  tne  erani  motion,  of  which  he  was  the  in- 
ventor and  patentee.  The  crank,  however,  alone  is  enough  to  immortalize  his  name 
amongst  mechanics,  owing  to  its  extreme  simplicity,  its  utility,  its  convenience, 
and  its  extensive  application  in  converting  the  rectilineal  into  a  rotary  motion. 
It  appears  that  it  was  this  invention  of  the  crank  that  led  Hulls  to  propose  its 
application  to  the  rectilineal  motion  of  the  engine,  and  thereby  give  a  rotary 
motion  to  the  paddles.  But,  at  Mr.  Elijah  Gafioway  observes,  the  application 
of  the  crank  to  the  single  actine  engine  has  alwavs  been  found  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty,  because,  as  the  ascending  stroke  has  to  be  eifected  by  a  counterbalance, 
an  immense  fly-wheel  is  necessary  to  produce  any  thing  like  regularity,  and  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  use  such  a  fly-wheel  in  a  steam-boat.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  want  of  proper  machinery,  Hulls'  idea  fell  to  the  ground,  and  was 
so  completely  forgotten,  that  Mr.  Watt  actually  took  out  a  patent  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  crank  to  the  steam-engine.  The  perfection  to  which  the  revolvmg  • 
machinery  was  brought  by  Mr.  Watt  and  others,  opened  the  way  to  the  ready 
application  of  steam  for  the  purposes  of  navigation.  As  in  many  other  dis- 
coveries of  importance,  there  have  been  numerous  candidates  in  different  coun- 
tries for  the  honour  of  the  first  invention  of  steam  navigation.  From  a  brief 
historical  sketch  given  by  Mr.  John  Fitch,  an  American,  of  his  progress,  it  ap- 
pears that  as  early  as  1775,  the  same  thought  had  also  occurred  to  a  Mr.  Henry,  of 
Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  that  in  1778  Mr.  Thomas  Paine  (the  celebrated 
political  writer)  had  mentioned  a  similar  project  to  Andrew  EUicot,  famous  in 
that  country,  in  his  day,  for  his  ingenuity.  To  Fitch,  the  project  became,  as  it 
had  been  to  some  of  his  predecessors,  a  ruinous  one.  "  I  confess,"  says  he, 
"that  the  first  thought  of  a  steam-boat  has  been  very  unfortunate  to  me.  The 
perplexities  and  embarrassments  through  which  it  has  caused  me  to  wade,  far  ex- 
ceed any  thing  that  the  common  course  of  life  ever  presented  to  my  view." 
Fitch  had  made  a  model  of  his  contrivance,  and  shown  it  to  General  Washing- 
ton, who  then  recollected  that  a  Mr.  Rumsey,  of  Virginia,  had  mentioned  the 
same  subject  to  him  in  conversation  in  the  winter  of  1784.  But  Fitch  alleges 
that  the  model  then  exhibited  by  Rumsey  to  the  General,  was  a  boat  to  stem 
the  current  of  rapid  rivers,  by  means  of  wheels,  cranks,  and  poles,  a  project 
which  had  many  years  before  been  tried  on  the  Schuyllkill,  and  failed.  The 
inventions  subsequently  claimed  by  Rumsey,  according  to  Fitch's  statement, 
were  improvements  at  a  later  period,  grafted  on  his  first  scheme,  and  after 
Rumsey  had  heard  of  his  (Fitch's)  experiments,  and  for  which  he  had  ample 
opportunities;  for  as  early  as  1783,  Fitch,  on  the  Delaware  river,  had  succeeded 
in  moving  a  boat  by  paddles,  which  derived  their  motion  from  a  steam-engine, 
and  after  some  pubuc  trials,  he  presented  a  model  and  description  of  his 
apparatus  to  a  philosophical  society  in  Philadelphia,  and  also  to  Congress  in 
1785.  Both  Fitch  and  Rumsey  were  supported  by  associations  of  wealthy  per- 
sons, who  were  to  share  in  the  profits  of  the  respective  schemes,  and  who  ad- 
vanced the  money  to  make  the  experiments. 

Rumsey 's  boat,  about  50  feet  Ions,  with  which  he  made  some  short  voyages  on 
the  Potomac  in  1787,  was  propelled  by  a  vertical  pump  in  the  middle  of^the  ves- 
sel, by  which  the  water  was  drawn  in  at  the  bow  and  expelled  at  the  stem, 
through  a  horizontal  trunk  in  her  bottom.  The  reaction  of  the  effluent  water 
carried  her  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  miles  an  hour,  when  loaded  with  three 
tons,  in  addition  to  the  weight  of  her  engine, — which  was  a  third  of  a  ton.  The 
'boiler  held  no  more  than /ve  gaUoiu  of  water,  and  needed  only  a  pint  of  water 
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at  a  time ;  and  tbe  whole  machinery  did  not  occupy  a  ipaoe  greater  Aan  that 
required  for  four  barrels  of  flour.  The  fuel  consumed  was  not  more  than  ftom 
four  to  six  bushels  of  coals  in  twelve  hours.  Rumsey's  second  project  was  to 
apply  the  power  of  a  steam-engine  to  long  poles,  which  were  to  reach  the  bot- 
tom of  the  river,  and  by  that  means  to  push  a  boat  against  a  rapid  current. 

Dnrin?  .these  operations  Fitch  and  his  friend,  fancying  that  a  profitable  har- 
vest might  be  reaped  from  the  same  inyention,  if  jnit  in  operation  in  England, 
sent  drawings  of  their  apparatus  to  Bolton  and  Watt,  with  instmctions  to  pro- 
cure an  English  patent  for  it  This  measure  coming  to  the  knowledge  of 
Rumsey's  company,  they  forthwith  begin  to  contend  with  Fitch,  eren  on  the 
distant  ground  which  he  had  selected  as  the  scene  of  his  future  operations ;  and 
Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  entered  the  lists  as  a  volunteer  partisan  of  Rumsey.  In  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Lettsom,  Dr.  Rush  states,  "a  certain  Mr.  Rumsey,  from  Virginia, 
strongly  recommended  by  General  Washington,  lately  produced  the  plan  of  a 
machme  in  our  city,  for  improving  the  steam-engine,  by  reducing  the  fuel  they 
consumed  to  one-eiehth  part  of  the  usual  quantity.  This  plan,  it  is  suspected,  haa 
been  copied,  with  a  few  trifling  yariations,  by  a  person  in  this  city,  (equally  known 
for  plagiarism  in  philosophy,  and  a  licentious  opposition  to  the  proposed  eon* 
stitution  of  the  United  States,)  and  transmitted  to  Mr.  Bolton,  of  liondon,  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  a  patent  for  it.  The  only  design  of  this  letter  is  to 
request  you  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Bolton,  and  to  assure  him  that  proper  vouchers 
will  be  sent  to  him,  which  will  irrefragibly  prove  that  the  sole  honour  of  the  in- 
vention belongs  to  Mr.  Rumsey,  and  that,  if  any  emolument  arises  from  it,  he 
*  alone  is  entitled  to  it."  *'  Mr.  Rumsey,"  continues  the  partisan  Doctor,  ^  poo- 
sesses  a  very  uncommon  mechanical  genius ;  he  has  invented  a  boat  which  sails, 
by  means  of  steam,  four  miies  an  hour  against  the  stream ;  he  expects  to  increase 
the  velocityof  his  boat  to  toi  miles  an  hour,  by  the  application  of  the  principlet  of 
his  new  steam-en^ne  to  the  discovery— his  modesty  is  eqmd  to  his  talents  for 
invention.  In  behalf  of  his  friends,  (who  are  among  the  worthiest  citixens,)  I 
write  to.  you  in  his  favour.  Your  name  and  character  are  well  known  in  our 
city ;  we  look  up  to  you  to  protect  rising  genius,  to  detect  and  defeat  fraud,  and 
to  reward  industry  and  integrity,  in  a  country  which  has  exhibited  so  many 
shining  examples  of  them  all,  in  the  promotion  of  science." 

To  neutralise  the  effect  of  this  letter,  the  friends  of  Fitch  also  addressed  a 
statement  of  their  case  to  the  same  ffreai  man*  In  the  communication  of 
Mr.  Thornton,  which  Is  characterised  by  candour  and  kind  temperate  fedtngi 
he  says  to  Dr.  Lettsom, — "  I  find  the  company  of  which  Mr.  Rumsey  is 
principal,  has  procured  a  letter  of  introduction  to  thee  from  our  good  and 
worthy  friend.  Dr.  Rush.  He  pretends  (Rumsey,  I  meaui)  to  be  the  inventor 
of  the  steam-boat;  I  have,  however,  enclosed  thee  a  couple  of  pamphleti^ 
proving  that  he  got  it  from  Mr.  Fitch,  of  Philadelphia.  Tliese  pamphlets  were 
pubtiihed  before  I  had  any  thing  to  do  in  the  aflhir ;  and  on  becoming  acquainted 
with  it  fully,  I  purchased  four  shares,  or  one-tenth  of  the  discoveiy.  The  boat 
is  to  be  tried  tins  evening,  or  to-morrow,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  give  thee  an 
accoimt  of  it  Ours  is  moved  with  paddles  placed  at  the  stem,  and  worked  by 
a  small  steam->engine."  Fitch,  however,  according  to  Mr.  Stuart,  in  his 
AneedoUs  of  SteamrtngtMs^  did  nothing  in  England,  and  the  boat  built  at  the 
expense  of  his  wealthy  firiends  on  the  Hudson,  served  only  to  make  some . 
unsatisfactoiy  experiments.  Rumsey's  experiments,  which  were  conducted 
on  the  Potomac,  were  equally  unsatisfactory ;  and  they  were  both  partially 
abandoned. 

About  the  same  period,  Oliver  Evans,  a  very  ingenious  mechanic,  and  a 
townsman  of  Fitch,  was  endeavouring  to  mature  a  plan  for  using  steam  of  a  very 
high  pressure ;  chiefly  with  the  view  of  propellins:  waggons  on  the  common 
roads :  and  he  states  that  he  published,  in  1785,  a  description  of  a  mode  of  pro- 
pelling vessels  by  steam ;  from  which  circumstance,  he  has  been  regarded  by 
several  authors  as  the  contriver  of  <' practicable  "  Ueam-hoaU;  his  r«a]  clain^ 
however,  to  that  distinction,  appears  to  us  very  slender,  as  we  do  not  discover 
any  propositions  regarding  steam-boats  in  hb  narrative,  that  had  not  been  pre- 
viously suggested ;  and  the  only  fact  which  he  has  adduced  of  his  praetioib  is 
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thut  related  by  himself.  "  In  the  year  1804^  I  constructed  at  my  works,  situ- 
ated a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  water,  by  order  of  the  Board  of  health  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  a  machine  for  deansmg  docks.  It  consisted  of  a  large  flat, 
or  Uffhter,  with  a  steam-engine  of  the  power  of  five  horses  on  board,  to  work 
machinery  to  raise  the  mud  into  lighters.  This  was  a  fine  opportunity  to  show 
the  public  that  my  engine  could  propel  both  land  and  water  carriages,  and  I 
resolved  to  do  iL  When  the  wors  was  finished,  I  put  wheels  under  it,  and 
though  it  was  equal  in  weight  to  two  hundred  barrels  of  flour,  and  the  wheels 
were  fixed  on  wooden  axletrees  for  this  temporaxy  purpose,  in  a  very  rough 
manner,  and  attended  with  great  friction  of  course,  yet  with  this  small  engine^ 
I  transported  my  great  burthen  to  the  SchuyllkiU  with  ease ;  and  when  it  was 
launched  into  the  water,  I  fixed  a  paddle-wheel  at  the  stem,  and  drove  it  down 
the  Schuylkill  to  Delaware,  and  up  the  Delaware  to  the  city ;  leaving  all  the 
vessels  going  up  behind  me,  at  least  half-way,  the  wind  being  ahead.  Evans 
does  not  ai&ct  to  consider  that  this  clumsy  make-shift  experiment,  entitled  him 
to  be  considered  the  inventor  of  "  practicable  "  steam-boats ;  for  he,  as  well  as 
other  able  mechanics,  were  capable,  at  that  period,  of  making  a  much  more 
efficient  display. 

The  claims  to  invention,  of  one  of  our  countiymen,  appear  to  us  to  be  much 
stronger,  in  *'  A  tkarl  NaruUine  cf  Faeti,  reiative  to  the  Invention  and  Practice  of 
Steam  Naieigation,  by  the  late  Patrick  Miller,  Esq.  of  Dalswinton,  drawn  up  by 
his  eldest  son,"  and  published  in  the  Edinburgh PhilosophicalJoumal for  1824. 
In  1787,  Mr.  Miller  published  a  description  and  drawmgs  of  a  triple  vessel, 
moved  with  wheels,  and  gave  a  short  account  of  the  properties  and  advantages 
of  the  invention.  "In  the  course  of  his  explanations,"  observes  the  son,  "he 
•u^^sted  that  the  power  of  a  steam-engine  may  be  applied  to  move  the  wheels 
•0  as  to  give  them  a  quicker  motion,  and  consequently  to  increase  that  of  the 
ship.  U  may  readily  be  believed,  that  thii  hint  of  his  intention  to  apply  the 
power  of  steam  to  the  wheels  of  his  double  and  triple  vessels,  was  not  hastily 
thrown  out.  In  the  course  of  his  various  experiments  on  the  comparative  velocity 
of  lus  vessels,  with  those  propelled  by  sadSf  or  by  ordinary  oars,  which  had 
ffiven  occasion  to  several  interesting  and  animating  contests  for  superiority,  he 
had  strongly  felt  the  necessi^  of  employing  a  higher  force  than  that  of  the 
human  arm,  uded,  as  it  might  be,  by  the  ordinary  mechanical  contrivances ; 
and  in  this  view,  various  suggestions  were  successively  adopted,  and,  in  their 
turn,  laid^aside.  Thus,  at  one  time  it  occurred  to  hiai,  that  tne  power  of  horses 
might  be  usefully  emi^oyed ;  while  at  another,  the  aid  of  wind  itself  seemed  to 
furnish  the  means  oc  counteracting  its  own  direction  and  ordinary  operation. 
But  among  all  the  possible  varieties  of  force,  that  of  steam  presented  itself  to 
his  mind  as  at  once  the  most  potent,  the  most  certain,  and  the  most  manageable." 

In  Miller's  family  there  was  at  this  time,  as  tutor  to  his  young  children, 
Mr.  James  Taylor,  who  had  bestowed  much  attention  on  the  steam-engine,  and 
who  was  in  ^e  custom  of  assisting  Miller  in  his  experiments  on  naval  architeo- 
tnre,  and  the  sailing  of  boats.  One  day,  in  the  very  heat  of  a  keen  and 
breathless  contest  in  which  they  were  engaged  on  the  Leith  establishment,  this 
indiridual  called  out  to  his  patron,  that  they  only  wanted  the  assistance  of  a 
steam-engine  to  beat  their  opponents ;  for  the  power  of  the  boat  did  not  move 
the  wheels  more  than  five  miles  per  hour.  This  was  not  lost  on  Miller,  and  it 
led  to  many  discussions  on  the  subject;  and  it  was  under  very  confident 
belief  in  its  success,  that  the  allusion  was  made  to  it  in  the  book  already 
mentioned. 

In  making  his  first  experiments.  Miller  deemed  it  advisable,  in  every  point 
of  view,  to  begin  upon  a  smaJl  scale,  yet  a  scale  quite  sufiident  to  determine 
the  problem  which  it  was  his  oUect  to  solve.  He  had  constructed  a  very 
han&ime  double  vessel,  with  wheels,  to  be  used  as  a  pleasure-boat  on  his  lake 
at  Dalswinton,  and  in  this  vessel  he  resolved  to  try  the  application  of  steam. 
On  looking  round  for  a  practical  engineer  to  execute  the  work,  Taylor  recom- 
mended a  Mr.  William  Lymington  to  his  attention,  whom  he  had  known  at 
school,  and  who  had  recently  contrived  a  mode  of  applying  the  force  of  steam 
to  wheel  carriages ;  and  he  accompanied  Miller  to  the  house  of  Mr  Gilbert 
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of  applause,  appears  to  have  less  claim  to  notice  aa  an  inTentor  than  Robert 
Fulton."  Although  we  cannot  dissent  from  the  strict  literal  meaning  of  this 
observation,  we  thmk  it  would  be  illiberal  not  to  concede,  that  it  has  been  chiefly 
owing  to  the  talent,  energy,  and  perseverance  of  Fulton,  that  the  crude  and 
previouslv  abortive  schemes  of  other  inventors  were  carried  into  practical  and 
oeneficiaf  operation.  Several  years  elapsed  before  steam-boats  were  established 
in  this  country.  In  1812,  a  boat,  called  the  Cornet^  was  tried  on  the  Clvde. 
Shortly  afterwards,  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  Bristol,  constructed  a  steam-boat,  wnich 
he  tried  on  the  Avon,  and  finding  it  successful,  proceeded  with  her  through  the 
canals,  to  the  Thames ;  but,  in  consequence  or  some  of  the  bye-laws  of  the 
Waterman's  Company,  he  was  prevented  from  using  her  profitably,  and  under 
the  necessity  of  returning  her  to  the  Avon.  After  this,  steam-boats  were  tried 
on  various  rivers,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  with  diflferent  success.  These 
were  generally,  as  may  be  naturally  concluded,  of  a  very  imperfect  eonstmctioo. 
The  speculation  being  then  extremely  hazardous,  old  boats,  and,  in  some  cases, 
old  engines  were  adopted,  to  save  expense :  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that 
these  experimenters  just  proved  the  advantages  of  steam-navigation,  so  far  aa 
to  warrant  other  parties  to  construct  superior  vessels  and  engines,  and  thereby 
reap  the  profit. 

The  construction  of  the  engines  in  these  boats  resembled  each  other  pretty 
nearly,  being  generally  beam-engines,  the  beam  working  above  the  deck,  and 
having  an  erection  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  machinery,  which  was  gene- 
rally above  the  level  of  the  neck,  the  main  difference  beins  in  the  mode  of 
applying  the  force  of  the  engine  to  the  propelling  mechanum  in  the  water. 
Several  of  these  plans  it  will  Iw  proper  to  notice,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned 
in  the  foregoing  Historical  notice. 

One  meuod  was  by  a  species  of  foldinff-oar,  which  opened  outward  when  it 
was  moved  toward  the  stern,  but  which  folded  into  a  smafier  space  by  the  reverse 
motion.  Several  forms  of  screvrs  have  likewise  been  suggested  and  patented ; 
the  screw  being  immersed  in  the  water,  and  made  to  rotate,  causing  the  conti- 
nuous inclined  plane  of  its  worm  to  be  forced  against  the  fluid,  and,  by  the 
reaction  of  the  latter,  to  push  the  vessel  forward.  Apparatus  resembling  the 
action  of  ducks'  feet,  the  fins  of  fishes,  the  motion  of  don'  feet,  the  opening  and 
shutting  of  doors,  or  of  flaps  upon  hinges,  expanding  aha  contracting  umbrellas. 
None  of  these,  however,  have  aa  yet  been  round  so  eflkacious  as  the  common 
float-wheel,  on  account  of  the  simple  mode  by  which  it  may  be  attached  to  the 
machinery,  as  well  as  from  its  combining  great  strength  and  compactness.  A 
variety  of  modiiications  of  the  common  wneel  have,  however,  been  tried,  to  avoid 
the  loss  of  power  and  inconvenience  arising  from  the  beclMfoler^  or  water 
thrown  up  by  the  emerging  of  the  float;  a  variety  of  which  are  given  in  the 
appendix  to  "  Galloway's  I&tory  of  the  Steam-Engine ;"  but  these  form  but  a 
small  part  of  the  numerous  contrivances,  designed  with  the  same  object,  and 
which  have  been  made  the  subjects  of  patents. 

Various  attempts  have  likewise  been  made  to  give  motion  to  the  boat  by 
means  of  paddles  attached  to  chains,  which  pass  over  two  dmms  placed  on  the 
side  of  A  vessel,  as  represented  in  Uic  drawme,  by  which  it  was  expected  that 
the  effect  would  be  considerably  increased  by  uie  number  of  paddles  which  were 
acting  upon  the  water  at  the  same  time. 


I     I     [     1 


I     I     I 


It  was,  however,  found  on  trial,  that  the  great  friction  of  the  chains,  together 
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with  the  number  of  parta,  which  were  exposed  to  injury,  prevented  their  suc- 
cessful adoption.  Another  method,  upon  a  somewhat  similar  principle,  !s  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  figure.     The  cranks  a  a  are  moved  by  the  engii 


engine. 


and  turn  with  them  the  horizontal  bar,  to  which  are  fixed  the  vertical  paddles. 
By  this  method  all  the  paddles  are  immersed  in  the  water  in  a  vertical  position, 
and  raised  out  of  it  in  the  like  manner ;  but  although  the  back-water  is  avoided 
by  this  method,  yet  it  is  obvious  that  another  difficulty  it  encountered,  of  a  more 
formidable  nature ;  which  is,  that  the  motion  of  the  paddles,  in  entering,  is  ex- 
ceedingly slow,  and  probably  slower  than  the  speed  at  which  the  vessel  passes 
through  the  water ;  so  that,  unless  the  speed  be  too  great  when  the  paddles  move 
at  their  greatest  velocity,  namely,  when  the  cranlu  are  vertical,  they  must,  at 
entering  and  leaving  the  water,  considerablv  impede  the  motion  of  the  boat. 

A  method  of  keeping  the  paddles  vertical,  during  the  revolution,  is  described 
by  Mr.  Robertson  Buchanan,  in  his  ''  Treatise  on  propelling  Vessels  by  Steam," 
which  he  thus  explains : — 

**  If  two  equal  rings  or  circular  lines  in  the  same  plane,  or  in  planes  parallel  to 
each  other,  be  conceived  to  revolve  each  upon  its  respective  centre  m  its  own 
plane,  with  one  and  the  same  uniform  velocity,  and  in  the  same  direction  with 
regard  to  parts  of  tlie  rings,  or  lines  alike  situated,  and  any  point  be  taken  in 
one  of  the  lines  or  rings,  and  a  right  line  to  be  drawn  from  that  point,  parallel 
to  a  line  supposed  to  join  the  centres,  until  it  meets  the  other  ring  or  circle, 
then  the  rignt  line  so  drawn  will  be  equal  to  the  line  of  distance  between  the 
centres,  and  will  continue  equal  and  parallel  to  that  line  of  distance  during  the 
whole  of  every  revolution  so  made." 


The  dotted  circle  and  the  black  circle  in  the  accompanying  figure,  denote  the 
rings  or  circles  mentioned  in  the  theorem,  and  y  and  x  denote  their  centres ; 
the  lines  1  a,  parallel  to,  and  equal  to  the  line  of  distance  of  the  centres 
will  continue  equal  and  pwallel  to  that  line  of  distance,  in  the  position  of  2  c, 
and  3  e,  and  4  a,  and  all  other  positions  into  which  the  point  1  can  be  brought, 
during  the  uniform,  equal,  and  similarly  directed  revolutions  of  tiie  two  circles. 

It  If  ill  be  evident  on  a  little  inspection,  that  this  paddle  wheel  of  Mr.  Bucha- 
nan's 11,  (as  he  observed  himself)  liable  to  the  objections  stated  to  exist  against 
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the  last  described  apparatus,  namely,  that  of  impeding  the  speed  of  the  boat,  by 
its  comparatively  slow  motion  on  entering  and  leaving  the  water.  This  fault, 
toffether  with  that  of  great  complexity,  and  consequent  liability  to  breakage, 
wm  probably  preclude  its  successful  adoption ;  although  there  have  been  many 
recent  attempts  to  Introduce  it 

In  the  early  constructed  steam-boats  only  one  steam  cylinder  was  employed, 
but  now  it  is  the  invariable  custom  to  use  two  steam  cylinders ;  each  of  which  is 
made  to  work  a  crank  upon  the  axle  of  the  paddle  wheels.  The  cranks  are  at 
right  angles  to  each  otner,  so  that  when  one  is  passing  the  dead  point,  the 
other  is  exerting  its  utmost  force.  In  America  the  engines  are  usually  on  the 
high-pressure  plan,  and  the  boilers  as  well  as  the  principal  part  of  the  machinery 
upon  deck.  In  British  steam-vessels  the  enginea  are  principally  constructed  on 
the  low-pressure  condensing  principle,  and  the  machinery  all  below  deck.  The 
latter  circumstance  renders  it  indispensable  to  diminish  the  height  of  the  en- 
gines, and  to  transfer  the  working  beams  from  aboTe  the  cylinders  to  beneath 
them.  To  reduce  the  height  also,  the  cylinders  are  made  of  greater  diameter, 
in  proportion  to  their  length,  than  in  land  engines.  A  tolerably  correct  idea 
of  tne  general  arrangement  of  the  machinery,  as  well  as  the  various  accommo- 
dations in  a  steam  passage  boat,  will  be  afforded  by  the  figures  on  the  oppo- 
site page. 

The  upper  figure  represents  a  longitudinal  and  vertical  section,  from  stem  to 
stern,  of  a  steam-vessel ;  and  the  lower  figure  a  plan  of  the  same,  with  the  deck 
removed ;  similar  letters  in  each  figure  refer  to  the  corresponding  parts. 

a  a  are  two  boilers;  b  the  chimney,  leading  from  the  flues  of  both  the  fires ; 
e  is  the  steam-pipe,  only  partly  brought  into  view  in  the  section,  but  its  course 
IB  better  seen  in  the  plan,  where  it  is  shown  to  proceed  from  both  the  boilers 
into  a  single  tube,  which  conveys  it  into  another  cross  tube,  that  connects  it  to 
the  two  cylinders  dd,  hy  the  intervention  of  the  valve  boxes  ^f.  The  air-pumps 
e  e,  are  worked  by  the  main  beam,  and  the  eccentric,  for  giving  motion  to  the 
valves,  is  shown  at  g,  Tlie  paddle-wheels  h  A,  are  usually  attached  to  the  main 
crank  by  a  coupling-box,  or  toothed  wheels,  which  enables  the  engineer  to  throw 
off  either  of  the  propelling  wheels  at  pleasure ;  t,  one  of  the  paddle-boxes,  seen 
only  in  the  section,  j  is  the  fore-cabin,  k  the  after-cabin,  o  o  are  staircases  ; 
U  tithe  framing  of  timber  which  supports  a  platform  or  deck  (commonly  called 
the  gangway,)  which  nearly  surrounds  the  hull  of  the  vessel. 

The  American  steamers  are  for  the  most  part  fitted  up  with  more  extensive 
and  splendid  accommod$tions  than  our  own.  The  dining-room  of  The  North 
Amenea  is  described  as  being  150  feet  in  length,  and  to  be  capable  of  dining 
from  700  to  1000  passengers  I  The  floors  are  covered  with  the  finest  carpeU ; 
the  curtains  of  damask  silk,  and  the  ornamental  work  elaborately  carved,  and 
richly  gilt  The  walls  are  hung  with  the  works  of  celebrated  artists,  &c.  The 
fare  from  New  York  to  Albany,  including  three  meals,  is  only  four  dollars.  It 
is  usually  performed  (144  miles,)  within  twelve  hours,  including  stoppages  m 
the  voyage  at  ten  or  twelve  different  places.  There  being  no  machmery  below, 
the  wh<3e  extent  of  the  hull  of  the  vessel  is  left  open  for  those  various  commo- 
dious airangements,  which  in  reality  constitute  an  American  steamer  into  a 
grand  floating  hotel.  The  British  steamers  being,  on  the  contrary,  built  to  sus- 
tain the  waves  of  the  ocean,  are  differently  constructed.  A  good  examj^e  of 
the  construction  of  steamers  in  this  country  is  afforded  by  The  Untted  Atng- 
iom  pMket,  from  London  to  Leith,  which  is  usuaUy  performed  m  from  40  to 
60  bom.  She  measures  148  feet  in  the  keel,  and  the  breadth  of  her  beam  is 
45  feet    The  accommodations  for  passengers  are  of  the  most  elegant  and  con- 

venient  desci 
(constructed 

rtean^-boat  engine.  «re  u.udly  coMtructed.  ^The  bo.  er,  to  th..  engine  we  hav* 
already  detcriBed  under  that liead,  page.  214,  215,  Vol  I.j  we  shall  tnerefore 
confine  our  notice  here  to  the  engine*  only.  „„^_„ 

In  the  fubjoined  engraving.  Fig.  1  repmenU  an  end  new  »f  *•  \*° '"P"*^ 
and  Itg.  2,  awde  riew  of  one  of  them.    The  letters  refer  to  the  same  parU  in 

vot.  II.  ^  * 
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each.  The  cyliiiden  a  a  are  of  cast  iron,  and  fixed  to  a  framing,  which  is 
bolted  to  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  .  The  piston-rods  b  b,  are  keyed  at  the  upper 
ends,  to  the  cross  heads  cc;  to  the  exterior  ends  of  which  are  attachea  the 
connecting-rods  dd.  The  lower  ends  of  these  connecting-rods  are  inserted  in 
the  fork  end  of  the  beams  e  e,  which  vibrate  upon  a  shidl/  the  bearances  of 
which  rest  upon  the  top  of  the  condenser  y.  In  the  same  forks  are  inserted  the 
ends  of  other  connecting-rods  h  A,  which  are  keyed  at  their  upper  ends  to  cross 
heads  iu  In  the  centre  of  these  cross-heads  are  boshes  large  enoueh  to  receive 
the  rods  jj,  which  extend  to  the  crank  pins  of  the  cranks  k  k.  These  cranks 
are  fixed  t»  the  main  shaft,  which  rests  upon  the  bearances  1 1^  upon  the  archei 
in,  which  are  bolted  to  the  cross  beam,  as  at  ft.  The  shafts  are  shown 
as  broken  off  at  the  outer  ends,  but  they  extend  to  the  outside  of  the  paddle 
wheel. 

The  side  beams  e  0,  are  not  straight,  but  have  two  bands,  represented  by  the 
lighter  parts  of  the  stading,  the  ends  near  the  cylinder  being  therefore  much 
farther  apart  than  the  opposite  ends,  so  that  they  may  take  up  as  little  room  as 
possible,  oy  lying  close  to  the  respective  parts  of  the  machinery.    Thev  are 
also  forked  at  the  end  nearest  the  aii^pump  o»  so  as  to  admit  the  insertion  of 
the  pump-rods  p,  which  are  connected  at  their  upper  ends  to  the  cross^head  a, 
in  a  bush,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  keyed  the  air-pump  rod  r.    Connectinff-rods 
9,  are  attached  at  t,  to  the  side  beams  e,  and  at  theur  upper  ends  to  cross-heads, 
which  are  connected  as  at  u  m,  (Fig,  I,)  to  two  rods,  which  work  the  plunders 
of  two  feed-pumps  9,  for  supplying  the  boiler,    j  is  the  apparatus  tor  blow- 
ing through,  previous  to  starting  the  engine.    It  consists  of  a  cock,  which  opens 
or  closes  a  communication  between  the  steam-chest  and  condensers,  by  turning 
the  handle.     The  rod  and  lever  jr,  are  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  quantity 
of  injection  water  which  enters  into  the  condenser,  by  a  pipe  from  the  outside 
of  the  vessel,  and  can  be  increased  and  lessened  in  quantity,  by  turning  a  cock 
to  which  the  rod  x  is  attached,    y  is  the  hot-well,  into  which  the  condensinff 
water  is  discharged  from  the  air-pump.    The  feed-pumps  are  supplied  with 
water  from  this  hot-well,  through  the  medium  of  a  pipe,  the  overplus  being  dis- 
charged through  the  side  of  the  vessel,  by  another  pipe  which  is  not  seen.     In 
the  steam  chest  1,  i»  contained  the  sliding-valve.     For  the  puipose  of  explain- 
ing its  principle,  we  shall  here  introduce  a  separate  diagram,  which  may  be  taken 
as  a  representation  of  the  best  form  in  whicn  it  is  constructed,  though  it  varies 
somewhat  in  its  relative  position  from  that  of  the  engine  we  now  describe.  The 
cylinder  a,  in  the  following  figure,  has  two  apertures  b  c,  at  top  and  bottom,  to 
which  are  bolted  and  cement^  the  upright  pipe  d,  having  near  its  centre,  or  in 
any  other  convenient  part,  a  broad  face  represented  at  e,  m  which  are  three  ob- 
long holes,  the  upper  one  running  into*  the  cylinder  through  6|  and  the  lower 
one  into  the  cylinder  through  e.    The  middle  one  communicates  with  a  sepa- 
rate recess  A,  to  which  is  attached  a  pipe,  which  forms  a  comniunication  with 
the  condenser.    The  steam  chest/  is  a  rectangular  box  of  cast  iron,  and  has  a 
pipe  attached  to  it  from  the  boiler ;  this  chest  is  covered  over  and  made  steam- 
tight  by  a  lid  g  screwed  to  it.     On  the  upper  side  of  the  steam  chest  is  a  stuffin^;- 
box,  through  which  passes  a  turned  rod  for  working  the  slide-valve  A,  which  la 
represented  in  section. 

This  valve  has  a  flat  face,  neatly  ground  to  the  surface  «,  sufficient  to  cover 
two  of  the  holes  of  e,  and  twice  the  breadth  of  any  one  of  the  surfaces  inter^'en- 
ing  between  any  of  the  holes  in  0.  The  valve  is  raised  into  a  box  from  its  open 
interior  part,  being  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  cover,  m  its  present  situation,  two 
of  the  passages  e,  and  leave  open  a  third,  the  bottom  one  in  the  present  instance 

being  open.  .    1 .  » 

If  steam  were  admitted  into  the  steam  chest  whilst  the  valve  was  in  its  highest 
position,  it  could  only  enter  mto  the  cylinder  through  c,  and  consequently  would 
cause  the  piston  to  ascend,  whilst  the  air  above  it  would  be  discharged  through  6, 
and  the  open  part  of  the  valve,  and  so  into  the  condenser.  But  suppose  the 
valve  to  be  depressed  so  as  to  cover  the  middle  and  lowest  holes,  then  the  steam 
from  the  boiler  would  have  free  communication  with  the  upper  side  of  the  pis-> 
tota  throogh  b,  which  it  would  consequently  force  downwards,  whilst  the  steam 


uied  in  tha  Mcending-  itroke  would  bs  dischsTged  into  the  condenwr,  throogfa 
the  interior  of  the  iliding  valve ;  «o  that  b;  changing  the  wtuation  of  the  valxe, 
the  piiton  may  be  made  (o  ucend  or  deicend  at  pleaiure.  The  mode  by  which 
the  valvea  in  the  engine  before  mentioned  are  worfced,  ii  hj  eccentiica  □□  ths 


main  ihaft,  which  work  cranka  a  ap  ndle  extends  bctoh  between  the  an^ort- 
ing  columni,  in  the  centre  of  wh  ch  u  another  crank  which  girea  motion  to  a 
alide-rod,  throueh  the  medinm  of  two  other  rods  The  piston-roda  and  cron- 
heada  preietre  then'  vert  cal  motion  by  honinntal  ban  having  adjuttable  braaKi 
on  their  outer  endi,  fitted  to  the  columni,  upon  which  they  work  utootfalT  np 
and  down.  The  IVamine  of  the  two  enginei  ii  bound  together  by  eight  ban, 
meeting  tt^ethcT  in  the  Dall  10,  upon  the  top  of  which  is  fixed  a  lamp  11. 

STEEL.  A  peculiar  eombinatian  of  carbon  with  iron.  It  ii  chieBy  nied  for 
ed^e  tooU,  and  other  abarp  cutting  instrumenta,  where  great  hardneai  ia  re- 
quired i  and  Trom  the  fine  polish  of  which  it  is  luiceptihte,  its  applicationa  to 
ornamental  oa  well  as  lueful  purpoaei  are  ai  obvioui  ai  they  are  well  known. 

STEELYARD.  A  machine  for  ascertaining  the  wnghia  of  bodies,  nan^y 
denominated  the  Roman  balance.     It  consists  of  a  lever  of  unequal  arms,  sut- 

Cnded  horizontally ;  to  the  shorter  of  the  two  arms  is  luspended  the  article  to 
weighed,  and  on  the  longer  arm  a  weight  is  made  to  traverse,  until  the  beam 
rests  in  a  horiiontal  position ;  the  position  of  the  traversing  weight  indicating 


yards  in  eztaniive  use  for  domestic  and  other  purposes,  wherein  great  nicety  in 
weighing  is  not  appredated.     They  are  usually  called  "  pocket  steelyards,"  and 
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are  thus  constructed  :^In  the  centre  of  a  distended  spiral  sprinff  of  many  coils, 
is  a  metallic  bar,  on  which  are  marked  the  divisions  of  the  scale,  according  to 
the  amount  of  force  or  weight  in  pounds,  requisite  to  compress  the  spring  to 
any  point  represented.  To  one  end  of  the  har  u  rivetted  a  plate,  to  press  upon 
the  spring,  which  are  hoth  in  a  cylindrical  metal  case ;  the  other  end  of  (he  bar 
passes  lively  through  a  hole  in  the  bottom  fiat  end  of  the  case,  where  it  is  con- 
nected to  a  hook,  on  which  the  article  or  goods  to  be  weighed  are  hung;  and 
according  to  their  actual  weight  the  bar,  by  compressing  the  spring,  is  externally 
protruded,  showing  by  the  figure  on  the  scale  the  weight  of  substance  suspended. 
A  great  variety  of  machines  for  indicating  weight  and  pressure  by  the  elastic 
resutance  of  springs  have  been  inTented^and  several  have  been  described  in  the 
course  of  tiiis  work,  (see  the  articles  DTNAMOMBna,  Cable,  and  others,)  and 
we  shall  here  add  one  more,  which  has  been  brought  into  very  extensive  use  by 
the  diligence  and  skill  of  Mr.  Marriott,  of  London.  The  machine  we  allude 
to  is  denominated  Marriott's  Patent  Weighing  Machme.  It  is  an  invention  ot 
150  yean  standing,  and  the  improvements  made  by  Mr.  Marriott  relate  to 
some  minutiae,  which,  thouffh  of  a  subordinate,  are  not  of  a  useless  character. 
The  annexed  diagram  is  Slustrative  of  the  construction  of  the  internal  part 
«  is  the  ring  by  which  the  machine  is  suspended:  to  the  stem  proceeding 
from  the  ring  Uie  uppennost  side  of  a  strong  elliptical  steel  spring  is  made 
fast  by  a  nut  and  screw ;  at  6  is  suspended  the  scale,  or  other  receptacle  to 

hold  the  goods  to  be  weighed ;  the 
stem  of  tms  is  secured  to  the  lower- 
most side  of  the  spring,  and  like- 
wise at  its  upper  extremity  to  a 
vertical  rack    e,  which  is  drawn 
downwards  as  the  elasticity  of  the 
sprinr  is   operated  upon  by  the 
weight ;    the  descent  of  the  rack 
turns  a  small  toothed  pinion  d,  on 
the  axis  of  which  is  fixed  a  hand  e, 
that  points  out  upon  the  graduated 
,    circle/,  the  amount  of  the  force  or 
\  weight  applied.    The  inner  circle 
'  Of  snows  theperiphetyof  thecircu- 
'  Tar  box,  which  encloses  the  parts  de- 
:  lineated  within  it    The  periphery 
:   of  the  front  plate  and  the  index  are 
shown  in  dotted  lines,  as  they  are 
not  supposed  to  be  seen  in  this  view 
of  the  apparatus.    This  machine  is 
extremely  convenient  and  portable, 
it  requires  no  weight,  may  De  hung 
up  any  where,  and  is  sufficiently 
accurate  ibr  the  generality  of  pui^ 
poses,  where  inaccuracies  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  few  small  fractional  parts 
are  of  no  moment 

STILL.  The  name  of  the  principal  vessel  in  which  distillation  is  conducted. 
See  a  irreat  variety  of  them  under  the  heads  Alcohol,  Distillation,  &c. 

STIPPLING.  A  mode  of  engraving  on  copper  by  means  of  dots,  as  contra- 
distinmshed  from  a  course  of  continued  Unes.  The  term  is  likewise  apphecl 
to  the  mode  adopted  by  some  artists  in  drawing,  of  putting  in  the  tints  and 
shadows  of  black  lead  or  crayons,  by  means  of  the  end  of  a  piece  of  coiled 
naper,  charged  with  the  pigment,  with  which  it  is  stippled  or  stamped  on  to 
thesurface  of  the  paper.  Good  artists  generally  despise  this  process;  and  we 
are  of  opinion  that  none  but  good  artists  should  attempt  to  practise  it,  on  ac- 
count of  iu  wretched  spiritless  appearance,  if  not  very  ably  performed.         ^ 

STOCKS.  A  frame  erected  on  the  shore  of  a  river,  or  of  the  •ej.^^nd  m 
the  large  estoblishmenU  in  the  inside  of  docks,  for  the  purpose  of  building 
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Khips.  It  generally  consists  of  a  number  of  soKd  wooden  Ulocks,  ranged 
parallel  to  each  other  at  convenient  distances  upon  a  very  firm  foundation,  and 
with  a  gradual  di^clivity  towards  the  water. 

STRAND.  One  of  the  twists  or  divisions  of  which  a  rope  is  composed; 
also  the  name  applied  to  any  sea-beach,  or  shore,  that  slopes  gradually  down  to 
the  water's  edge 

STRANDED,  in  tea  affmrt^  a  term,  which,  when  applied  to  a  rope,  signifies 
that  one,  at  least,  of  its  strands  is  broken ;  but  when  applied  to  a  ship,  or 
vessel,  it  means  that  she  has  run  on  a  rock  or  shoal,  and  been  either  rendered 
useless,  or  entirely  dashed  to  pieces.  The  considerable  loss  every  year  of 
valuable  lives,  bj  shipwreck,  on  the*  British  shores,  had  early  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  Societj^  of  Arts,  and  premiums  were  offered  for  the  discovery  of 
effectual  means  of  diminishing  the  frequency  of  these  distressing  calamities.  In 
the  year  1791,  Mr.  J.  Bell,  seijeant  of  artillery,  proposed  the  projection  of  an 
eight-inch  shell,  loaded  widi  lead,  and  having  a  light  rope  attadied  to  it  I1ie 
shell  being  discharged  from  a  small  mortar  on  the  oeck  of  a  stranded  ship, 
would  perform  a  range  of  about  200  yards,  carrying  the  rope  with  it,  and  would 
bury  itself  in  the  sand  on  the  shore,  so  as  to  form  a  communication  with  the 
land,  by  means  of  which  boats,  or  rafts,  might  be  hauled  through  the  surf,  and 
thus  ^eatly  facilitate  the  probability  of  escape  from  the  wreck.  The  objections 
to  this  plan  consisted  in  the  difiUcul^  of  prevailing  on  the  owners  of  merchant 
ships  to  inciu:  the  expense,  and  on  the  masters  to  have  the  apparatus  in  con- 
stant readiness  for  use.  Besides  which,  maxw  cases  would  no  doubt  occur,  in 
which,  from  the  |)itching  of  the  vessel,  and  irom  the  sea  beatmg  over  her,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  project  the  shot  in  the  right  direction,  or  even  to  dis- 
charge the  mortar  at  all. 

In  1808,  Capt.  G.  W.  Manby,  of  Yarmouth,  effected  considerable  improve- 
ments on  the  original  propoeal  of  Mr.  Bell.  These  consisted  in  stationing  the 
apparatus  on  the  shore,  instead  of  having  it  on  board  the  ship,  as,  indeed,  had 
previously  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Bell ;  thus  enabling,  in  the  first  place,  a  single 
appi^ratus  to  be  used  in  aid  of  everv  vessel  that  might  be  driven  ashore,  on  a 
considerable  line  of  coast.  Secondly,  enabling  the  persons  intrusted  with  the 
api)aratu8  to  become  &miliar  with  it,  and  therefore  prompt  in  its  application, 
liiirdly,  increasing  the  probability  of  success  by  having  the  power  or  placing 
the  mortar  in  the  most  fiivomrahle  position,  with  resara  to  the  vessel,  and  of 
arranging  the  rope,  so  as  to  render  it  much  less  liable  to  entangle,  and'  thereby 
to  break,  than  if  it  were  thrown  from  the  deck  of  the  stranded  vessel.  The 
great  personal  activity  and  exertions  of  Capt  Manby  in  this  very  interesting 
and  meritorious  undertaking,  were  liberally  seconded  by  the  government;  and 
the  result,  that  on  the  eastern  part  of  Norfolk  alone,  where  Capt  Manby  has 
been  stationed,  no  Uu  than  332  oersotu  have  been  reecued  from  48  stranded 
vessels  between  1808  and  1826.  Capt  Manby's  original  method  of  coiling  or 
faking  the  rope  on  the  shore,  was  an  operation  that  required  to  be  veiy  dexter- 
ously performed ;  was  impracticable  in  some  places  fi^m  the  inequalities  of  the 
ground ;  was  liable  to  derangement  from  the  wind ;  occupied  much  precious 
time  after  the  arrival  of  the  apparatus,  and  scarcely  admitted  of  being  performed 
at  night  A  great  improvement  was  subsequently  made  by  Capt  Manby,  in 
having  the  ropes  arranged  in  baskets,  which  allows  of  their  being  now  con- 
veyed  m  a  state  ready  for  immediate  use,  to  any  place  where  they  may  be 
wanted.  Under  the  management  of  Capt  Manby,  and  his  immediate  assist- 
ants, the  breaking  of  a  rope,  in  consequence  of  its  getting  foul  wlnle  runninir 
ou^  IS  a  very  rare  occurrence.  Other  persons  less  accustomed  to  the  busines^ 
and,  perhaps,  less  dexterous,  have,  however,  frequently  failed ;  and  it  seems 
to  be  generally  aUowed  by  the  associations  on  the  coasts  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
for  relief  in  cases  of  shipwreck,  .that  some  more  certain  mode  of  faking  or 
coiling  the  rone  would  be  an  important  improvement 

In  1823,  Mr.  Base,  of  Saxethorp,  in  Norfolk,  being  employed  to  cast  a  brass 
mortar  for  one  of  Capt  Manby's  apparatus  stationed  near  Cromer,  constructed 
a  skeleton  reel,  or  rather  conical  spindle,  as  an  improvement  on  Capt  Manby  s 
baskets.    This  reel  wai  supported  by  an  axis,  which  allowed  of  ito  being  placed 
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at  an;  required  sngle ;  and  the  rope  being  wound  round  it,  wm  expected  to  be 
delivered  more  freely,  and  trilh  leii  riik  of  breaking,  than  by  the  uni«I  mode. 
Eiperitnenti  made  at  Cromer  confirmed  the  imticJpationa  of  the  inventor,  and 
the  apparatuB  hai  now  been  in  uw  for  three  yean,  and,  apparently,  has  given 
much  aatiifaction. 

Finally,  Mr.  Thorold  hai  riven  to  Mr.  Haie'i  reel  a  alronger  and  more  con^- 
pact  form,  hu  both  expedited  and  facilitated  the  coiling  of  tha  rope  evenly  upon 
It,  and  ha«  placed  the  mortar  and  reel  upon  wbeeli,  lo  that  it  may  be  trans- 
ported expeditiouily  to  any  place  where  it  ii  wanted.  It  ia  obvioua,  however, 
thatbyiodi  '         '  ....  ...  ,     .,    . . 

Mr.  Haee'. 

difficult,  if  not  impoMible,   to  bring  it.     The  following  figure  preaenti  a  aide 

gentian  of  the  cart  f  with  the  near  wheel  ofi)  and  reel,  and  dt«  mortar  ekvated 


into  A  pDiiiion  for  firing.  The  axii  of  the  conical  reel  ii  fixed  in  the  centre  of 
a  Mrong  wooden  cross,  which  ia  framed  and  lecured  by  four  bolts  to  the  bars 
bb !  thene  are  hinged  at  c  to  the  cart ;  ^  ia  a  bar  of  iron  with  holes,  terving  a* 
an  elevator ;  it  it  acreired  on  to  the  frame  b,  and  one  of  the  hole*  being  placed 
OR  a  pin  fixed  in  the  carta  side,  retains  the  reel  at  the  required  angle.  Two 
ebains  t  e  are  fixed  on  at  eanh  side  of  the  cart,  and  to  the  frame  0  b,  which 
retains  it ;  while  the  reel  is  vertical,  the  elevator  d  catches  the  pin  by  it*  last 
bole.  At  /  there  i*  a  movable  ring  and  ninch  handle  (not  repreaeined) ;  g  a 
guide  bar,  turning  on  pivot*  in  the  f^me  b,  on  which  is  a  ■tiding  box  A,  (0  be 
lued  in  coiling  the  rope.  Within  the  winch  ring  is  a  hook;  a  bend  of  the  line 
being  phued  on  this,  the  reel  is  turned  once  round,  and  the  rope  passed  through 
tha  eye  of  the  guide  box  i,  properly  constructed,  and  a  pair  of  nippen  (not 
«hown).  When  the  mortar  is  to  be  fired,  the  guide  bar  o  is  thrown  back  into 
the  position  represented,  and  the  winch.  The  pressure  of  the  guide  bar  being 
thus  taken  off,  the  eUittcity  of  the  cord  cause*  it  to  rise  a  little,  and  throw  off 
two  or  three  of  the  upper  coil* ;  the  ifeit  coil  i*  kept  in  it*  place  by  one  of  the 
aniitants  laying  his  finger  on  it,  and  not  withdrawing  it  until  the  moment  of 
firing.  The  roortar  is  to  be  placed  a  few  yarda  to  leeward  of  the  reel,  with  the 
line  attached  to  the  ibot. '  A  clamp  n  hangs  from  the  frame  b,  by  means  of 
which  tha  last  coil  of  the  rope  is  to  be  bound  to  the  rin  of  the  coae,  in  order 
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to  secure  it  for  travelling,  the  remainder  of  the  line  being  on  the  frame  o  o. 
Another  line,  on  a  similar  frame,  is  stowed  in  the  tail  of  the  cart;  and  in  front 
of  the  axletree  there  is  a  locker  for  the  shot,  the  peculiar  form  of  which  is 
shown  by  the  separate  figure  g.  .  The  time  required  for  winding  the  line,  and 
firing  the  shot,  is  one  minute  and  a  half.  Numerous  certificates  on  the  advan- 
tages of  Mr.  Tliorold's  apparatus,  accompanied  that  gentleman's  communication 
to  the  Society  of  Arts,  who  voted  him  the  silver  Yiilcan  modal : — a  model  of 
which  invention  is  placed  in  the  Societv*s  Repositoiy. 

SUBERIC  ACID.  An  acid  obtained  from  cork ;  wber  being  the  specific  name 
of  the  cork*tree. 

SUBLIMATION.  An  oneration,  by  which  volatile  substances  are  collected 
and  obtained.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  distillation,  excepting  that  in  the  latter,  the 
fluid  parts  only  of  bodies  are  raised,  whereas,  in  sublimation,  the  solid  and  the 
dry  are  obtained.  Flowers  of  sulphur  are  obtained  in  this  way ;  and  the  soot 
in  our  chimneys  is  a  familiar  and  perfect  illustration  of  sublimation. 

SUCCINIC  ACID.    An  acid  extracted  from  amber,  by  distillation. 

SUCKER.  A  name  given  by  plumbers  to  the  bucket,  piston,  or  rising  valve 
of  ajpump :  see  Pump. 

SULPHATES.   Definite  compounds  of  sulphuric  add  with  the  salifiable  bases. 

SULPHITES.    Definite  compounds  of  sulphurous  acid  with  their  bases. 

SULPHUR.  A  simple  inflammable  body.  Its  fbsing  point  is  220<»  Fahr. 
after  which  it  begins  to  evaporate ;  at  560o,  it  takes  fire  in  the  open  air,  and 
burns  with  a  pale  blue  flame :  kept  melted  in  an  open  vessel  at  300*,  it  becomes 
of  a  red  colour,  thick,  viscid,  and  plastic,  like  wax,  and  is  used  by  seal  en- 
eravers  to  take  off  impressions  from  their  worL  Its  great  utility  in  the  arts 
18  too  well  known  to  need  specifying. 

SULPHURETS.  Combinations  of  the  alkallc  earths,  and  metals,  inth 
sulphur. 

SULPHURIC  ACID :  see  Acid,  Sulpbukic. 

SUMACH.  A  vegetable  substance,  extensively  employed  in  tanning  and 
dying.  It  consists  of  the  young  shoots  of  a  shrub,  tnat  srows  naturidly  in 
many  parts  of  the  Mediterranean ;  the  shoots,  after  being  dried,  are  reduced  to 
powder  in  a  mill,  which  adapts  it  to  the  immediate  use  of  the  tanner  and  dyer: 
it  abounds  in  tannin  and  the  gallic  acid,  strikes  a  deep  and  rich  black  with  the 
salts  of  iron,  and  is  eminently  valuable  in  the  arts  alluded  to,  (which  see,)  and 
many  others. 

S wlYEL.  A  kind  of  ring  or  h'nk  of  a  chain,  that  is  enabled  to  turn  round, 
by  jointing  it  to  the  next,  by  means  of  a  pin  or  axis.  The  term  of  swivel  is 
applied  to  a  small  cannon,  provided  with  a  similar  kind  of  joint ;  and  to  very 
numerous  purposes,  momelrjonUi  are  adapted  and  modified  in  a  variety  of  ways 
too  unimportant  to  describe. 

SWOIID.  A  long-bladed  knife,  fashioned  in  various  ways,  but  all  designed 
for  maneling  or  destroying  the  human  species. 

SYRIN  uE.  A  simple  nydraidic  machine,  employed  to  draw  in  and  dischaige 
fluids  violently.  It  consists  merely  of  a  small  tube,  in  which  is  fitted  a  piston 
or  plunger,  and  having  a  small  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  through  which 
the  liquid  enters,  when  the  plunger  is  drawn  back,  and  chaiges  the  baireL 
Then,  ny  forcing  the  plunger  forwards,  the  fluid  is  expelled  with  a  violence  pro- 
portioned to  the  velocity  given  to  the  plunger. 


T. 

TABBY.  The  name  of  a  rich  kind  of' silk,  which  has  undergone  the 
operation  of  idbhifmg  ;  which  consists  in  passing  between  metallic  rmlen,  tne 
surfaces  of  which  are  variouslv  engraven,  producing  thereby  the  device  upon 
the  stuff,  by  laying  down  the  nbres  in  one  part,  and  leaving  them  erect  in  the 
oUier,  rendering  them  conspicuous  by  the  difference  of  light  and  shade 
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TABLES.  la  maihemaUct,  they  are  the  results  of  calculations,  systematically 
arranged,  for  the  convenience  of  ready  application.  They  dso  serve  the  useful 
purposes  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  a  person's  own  calculations.  Numerous 
tahles  are  given  in  various  parts  of  this  work,  attached  to  the  subjects  to  which 
they  are  related. 

TACAMAHAC.     A  resin,  having  the  odour  of  musk,  soluble  in  alcohol. 

TACKLE.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  a  pair  of  pulley-blocks  and  ropes, 
used  for  raising  or  removing  weights. 

TACKS.     Small  nails.     See  Nails. 

TAFFETY.  A  very  rich,  glossy,  silk  stuff,  plain,  flowered,  gold-striped, 
&rc.  &c. 

TALC.     A  soft  unctuous  mineral,  occurring  in  heds,  in  mica-slate,  and  clay- 
slate.     It  is  found  in  several  parU  of  Scotland,  but  the  hest  comes  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Tyrol.     It  is  employed  as  an  ingredient  in  rouge  for*the 
toilette,  along   with  carmine  and  henzoin.     This  cosmetic  communicates  a 
remarkable  degree  of  softness  to  the  skin,  and  is  not  injurious.     The  flesh 
polish  is  given  to  g^'psum  figures,  by  rubbing  them  with  talc. 
TALLOW.     Animal  fat  melted  down  and  clarified.     See  Fat. 
TAMBOUR.     A  species  of  embroidery,  in  which  threads  of  gold  and  silver 
are,  by  needles  of  a  peculiar  form,  worked  in  leaves  and  flowers,  &c.,  upon  a 
silk  stuff,  stretched  over  a  circular  frame,  called  a  tambour. 
.  TANNIN.   A  peculiar  vegetable  principle,  so  named  because  it  is  the  effective 
agent  in  tormina^  or  the  conversion  of  skin  into  leather.     See  Leatb  br. 

TAPESTRY.  A  species  of  woven  hangings  of  wool  and  silk,  adorned  with 
scenic  representations  in  imitation  of  painting,  and  employed  formerly  foi 
lining  the  walls  of  elegant  apartments,  churches,  &c.  The  French  ascribe  the 
invention  to  the  Saracens ;  and  hence  the  workmen  employed  in  it  were  called 
Sarazins.  Guicciardini  ascribes  it  to  the  Dutch.  A  manufactory  was  esta- 
blished at  Paris,  by  Henry  IV.  in  1606  or  1607,  which  was  conducted  by 
Flemish  artists.  It  was  brought  to  England  by  Wm.  Sheldon,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI i I.;  and  in  1619  a  manufacture  was  established  at  Mortlake,  in 
Surrey,  by  Sir  Francis  Crane,  who  received  2000/.  from  King  James  to 
encourage  the  design.  The  manufactory  of  the  Gobelins  in  France  became  the 
most  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  the  colouring,  and  the  elegance  of 
design ;  the  first-rate  painters  being  employed  to  furnish  subjects. 

TAPIOCA.  A  gummy  kind  of  starch,  prepared  by  the  Brazilians  from  the 
root  of  the  casava  plant  A  spurious  tapioca  has  been  manuhctured  in  this 
country,  from  the  farina  of  the  potato;  the  process  of  preparing  the  latter 
consisting  simply  in  exposing  the  dry  farina  to  the  action  of  a  moderate  heat 
in  an  open  pan,  and  continually  stirring  it  up  to  prevent  carbonization ;  the 
water  of  crystallization  of  the  starch,  causing  a  species  of  fusion  of  the  starch, 
which  conglomerates  into  little  masses,  of  a  semi-transparent  gummy  appearance, 
but  with  an  efflorescent  surface,  much  like  the  foreign  tapioca  in  appearance ; 
and  although  it  possesses  similar  properties  as  an  aliment,  it  does  not  form  so 
strong,  nor  so  agreeable  a  "jelly."  A  patent  was  recently  taken  out  for  the 
process  just  described;  but  unfortunately  for  the  patentee,  it  was  well  known, 
and  for  nearly  half  a  century  before  the  date  of  his  patent.  The  advantage  of 
the  process  is,  however,  to  us  more  than  doubtful,  whilst  the  foreign  article  can 
be  obtained,  subjected  to  only  a  moderate  import  tax. 

TAR.  A  thick  black  unctuous  substance,  obtained  chiefly  from  old  pines 
and  fir  trees,  by  burning  them  with  a  close  smothering  heat.  It  is  prepared  in 
great  quantities  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  Germany,  North  America,  and  in 
other  countries  where  the  pine  and  fir  abound. 

l*he  mode  practised  in  tne  Scandinavian  peninsula,  is  similar  to  that  described 
by  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides,  as  in  use  in  ancient  Greece.  A  conical  cavity 
is  made  m  the  earth,  with  a  cnst-iron  pan  at  the  bottom,  to  which  is  connected  a 
pipe  to  carry  ofl'  the  liquid.  Billets  of  wood  are  thrown  into  the  cavity,  and  being 
then  covered  with  turf,  are  slowly  burnt  without  flame.  The  tar  which  exudes 
dio-ing  the  combustion,  is  conducted  by  the  before-mentioned  pipe  into  barrels, 
which  are  afterwards  bunged  uj),  and  are  then  ready  for  exportatioii- 
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Becher,  the  celebrated  chemiBt,  first  proposed  to  make  tar  from  pit-coal. 
Manufactures  for  this  purpose  have  been  established  many  years  ago,  in  leveral 
parts  of  England.  In  the  year  1781,  the  earl  of  Dundonald  obtained  a  patent 
for  extracting  tar  from  pit-coal,  by  a  new  process  of  distillation ;  a  kind  of  tar 
is  also  produced  from  the  pit-coal  used  in  the  production  of  gas  for  illumination. 
See  Gas  :  also  Pitch. 

TARPAULIN.  A  piece  of  strong  canvass,  or  sail-cloth,  well  saturated 
with  tar,  and  dried ;  employed  extensively  for  covering  goods  in  ships,  barges, 
waggons,  carts,  &c. ;  also  for  protecting  stacks  and  ricks  of  agricultural  produce 
from  the  effects  of  the  weather,  &c. 

TARRAS,  or  TERRAS.  A  volcanic  earth  used  as  a  cement.  It  diffem 
but  little  from  puzzolana,  but  contains  more  heterogeneous  particles,  at  spar, 
miartz,  shorl,  &c.  It  effervesces  with  acids,  is  magnetic,  and  Aisible  per  se, 
when  pulverised,  it  serves  as  a  cement,  like  puzzolana.  It  is  obtained  from 
Gennaiiy  and  Sweden. 

TARTAR.  A  substance  deposited  on  the  sides  of  wine  casks,  during  tha 
time  that  the  wine  is  in  a  state  of  fermentation.  Tliis  substance  being  scraped 
off,  and  in  its  natural  and  unpurified  state,  is  called  by  chemists  super-tartrate 
of  potash,  and  popularly,  crude  tartar.  Tartar  is  distinguished,  from  its  colour, 
into  red  and  white,  according  to  the  colour  of  the  wine  from  which  it  originates. 
All  wines  do  not  afford  the  same  proportion  of  tartar ;  according  to  Dr.  Newmann, 
the  wines  of  Hungary  yield  but  little  tartar,  those  of  France  somewhat  more, 
while  the  Rhenish  wines  afford  the  purest  tartar  in  large  quantities.  The 
method  adopted  at  Montpelier,  according  to  Dr.  Ure,  for  purifying  this 
substance  from  an  abundance  of  extractive  principle,  is  as  follows.  <'The 
tartar  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  suffered  to  crystallize  by  cooling ;  the  crystals 
are  then  boiled  in  another  vessel,  with  the  addition  of  five  or  six  pounds  of  the 
white  argillaceous  earth  of  Murviel  to  each,  quintal  of  the  salt.  After  this 
boiling  of  the  earth,  a  very  white  salt  is  obtained  by  evaporation,  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  cream  of  tartar,  or  the  acidulous  tartrate  of  potash,"  or 
purified  super-tartrate  of  potash. 

Emetic  tartar  is  the  tartrate  of  potash,  and  antimony.  Regenerated  tartar^ 
the  acetate  of  potash.  Salt  of  tartar^  the  subcarbonate  of  potash.  Soluble 
iartoTf  the  neutral  tartrate  of  potash.     Filriolated  tartar,  sulphate  of  potash. 

TARTARIC  ACID.  An  acid  obtained  from  the  above-mentioned  salt  tartar 
by  Scheele.  In  a  solution  of  the  super-tartrate  in  boiling  water,  he  saturated 
the  superfluous  acid  by  the  addition  of  chalk,  as  long  as  effervescence  ensued  ; 
and  expelled  the  acid  from  the  precipitated  tartrate  of  lime,  by  means  uf  .the 
sulphuric.  Or  four  parts  of  tartar  may  be  boiled  in  20  or  24  parts  of  water, 
ana  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  added  gradually.  By  continuing  ttie  boiling,  the 
sulphate  of  potash  will  fall  down.  When  the  liquor  is  reduced  one-half,  it  is  to 
be  filtered ;  and  if  any  more  sulphate  be  deposited  by  continuing  the  boiling, 
the  filtering  must  be  repeated.  When  no  more  is  thrown  down,  the  liquor  is  to 
be  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup ;  and  thus  crystals  of  tartaric  acid,' 
equal  to  half  the  weight  of  the  tartar  employed,  will  be  obtained. — Ure, 

TARTRATE.    A  neutral  compound  of  the  tartaric  acid,  with  a  base. 

TAWING.    The  art  of  preparing  white  leather.     See  Leather. 

TEA.  The  dried  leaves  of  the  tea-plant,  which  is  a  native  of  Japan,  China, 
and  Tonquin.  The  history  of  commerce  does  not  perhaps  present  a  parallel  to 
the  circumstances  which  have  attended  tlie  introduction  of  tea  into  this 
country.  The  leaves  were  first  imported  into  Europe  by  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  but  it  was  not  until 
the  year  1666  that  a  small  quantity  was  brought  over  from  Holland;  and  yet, 
from  a  period  earlier  than  the  memory  of  but  few  of  the  present  generation  can 
reach,  tea  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  necessaries  of  life  among 
all  classes  of  the  community.  To  provide  a  sufficient  supply  of  this  aliment, 
many  thousands  ef  tons  of  tfie  finest  mercantile  navy  in  the  worid  are  employed 
in  trading  with  a  people  by  whom  all  dealings  with  foreigners  are  merely 
tolerated ;  and  from  this  recently-acqtiired  taste,  an  immense  and  easily-coUeeted 
revenue  is  obtained  by  the  state. 
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The  tea- plant  is  an  evergreeiii  somewhat  resemhline  the  myrrUe  in  appearance, 
bears  a  fragrant  yellow  flower,  and  grows  to  a  height  varying  between  three 
and  six  feet  It  is  capable  of  enduring  great  variations  of  climate,  being 
cultivated  alike  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton,  where  the  heat  is  at  times 
almost  insupportable  to  the  natives,  and  around  the  walls  of  Pekin,  where  the 
winter  is,  not  unfirequently,  as  severe  as  in  the  north  of  Europe.  The  best 
sorts,  however,  are  the  production  of  a  more  temperate  climate;  the  finest  teas 
are  said  to  be  grown  in  the  province  of  Nanking,  occupying  nearly  the  middle 
station  between  the  two  extremes  mentioned  above ;  and  the  greatest  portion  of 
what  is  brought  to  the  Canton  market,  and  sold  to  the  European  merchants,  is 
the  produce  of  the  hilly,  but  populous  and  industrious,  nrovince  of  Fokien, 
situated  on  the  sea-coast,  to  the  north-east  of  Canton.  It  appears  to  thrive 
best  in  valleys,  or  on  the  sloping  banks  of  hills,  exposed  to  the  southern  sun, 
and  especially  on  the  banks  of  rivers  or  rivulets. 

The  tea-plant  is  propagated  from  seed,  and  the  holes  are  drilled  in  the  gronnd 
at  equal  distances,  ana  in  regular  rows ;  into  each  hole  the  planter  throws  as 
many  as  six,  or  even  a  dozen  seeds, — ^not  above  a  fifth  part  of  the  seed  planted 
being  expected  to  grow.  While  coming  to  maturity,  thev  are  carefully  watered ; 
and  though,  when  once  out  of  the  ground,  they  would  continue  to  vegetate 
without  further  care,  the  more  industrious  cultivators  annually  manure  the 
ground,  and  clear  the  crop  from  weeds. 

The  leaves  of  the  tea-plant  are  not  fit  for  gathering  until  the  third  year ;  at 
which  period  they  are  in  their  prime,  and  most  plentiful.  When  about  seven 
vears  old,  the  shrub  has  generally  grown  to  about  the  height  of  a  man,  and  ita 
leaves  become  few  and  coarse ;  it  is  then  generally  cut  down  to  the  stem,  which, 
in  the  succeeding  summer,  produces  an  exuberant  crop  of  fresh  shoots  and 
leaves;  this  operation,  however,  is  sometimes  deferred  till  the  plant  is  ten 
years  old. 

The  process  of  gathering  the  tea  is  one  of  great  nicety  and  importance. 
Each  leaf  is  plucked  separately  from  the  stalk ;  the  liands  of  the  eatherer  are 
kept  carefully  clean,  and,  in  collectuig  some  of  the  fine  sorts,  he  hardly  venturet 
to  breathe  on  the  plant.  Notwithstanding  the  tediousness  of  such  an  operation, 
a  labourer  can  freouently  collect  from  four  to  ten,  or  even  fifleen  pounos  a  day. 
Three  or  four  of  tnese  gatherings  take  place  during  the  season j  viz.  towards 
the  end  of  February,  or  the  beginning  of  March ;  in  April  or  Aiav ;  towards 
the  middle  of  June ;  and  in  August.  From  the  first  gathering,  which  consists 
of  the  very  ypun^  and  tender  leaves  only,  the  most  vuuable  teas  are  manufac- 
tured ;  viz*,  the  men  tea  called  gunpowder,  and  the  black  tea  called  Pekoe. 
The  produce  of  tnis  first  gathering  is  also  denominated  in  China,  Imperial  tea, 

Srobably  because,  where  the  shrub  is  not  cultivated  with  a^view  to  supplying  the 
emands  of  the  Canton  market,  it  is  reserved,  either  in  obedience  to  the  law, 
or  on  account  of  its  superior  flavour,  for  the  consumption  of  the  emperor  and  his 
court.  From  the  second  and  third  crops  are  manufactured  the  green  teas, 
called  in  our  shops  Hyson  and  Imperial;  and  the  black  teas  denominated 
Souchong  and  Congou.  The  light  and  inferior  leaves  separated  from  the 
Hyson  by  winnowing,  form  a  tea  called  Hyson-skin,  much  in  demand  by  the 
Americans,  who  are  also  the  largest  general  purchasers  of  ereen  teas.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  of  the  choicest  and  tenderest  leaves  d  the  second  gathering 
are  freouently  mixed  with  those  of  the  first.  From  the  fourth  crop  is  manu- 
factured the  coarsest  species  of  black  tea  called  Bohea ;  and  this  crop  is  mixed 
with  an  inferior  tea,  grown  in  a  district  called  Woping,  near  Canton;  together 
with  such  tea  as  remained  unsold  in  the  market,  or  the  last  season. 

Owing  to  the  minute  division  of  land  in  China,  there  can  be  few,  if  any, 
large  tea-growers ;  the  plantations  are  small,  and  the  business  of  them  carried 
on  by  the  owner  and  his  own  family,  who  carry  the  produce  ef  each  picking 
immediately  to  market,  where  it  is  disposed  of  to  a  class  of  persons  whose 
busmess  it  is  to  collect  and  dry  the  leaves,  ready  for  the  Canton  tea-merchants. 
The  process  of  drying,  which  should  commence  as  soon  as  possiUe  after  die 
leaves  have  been  gathered,  differs  according  to  the  quality  of  the  tea.  Some 
are  only  exposed  under  a  shed  to  the  sun^  rays,  and  frequmtly  tttincd.    A 
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drying-house  will  contain  from  five  to  ten  or  twenty  small  furnaces,  on  the  top 
of  each  of  which  is  a  flat-bottomed  and  shallow  iron  pan  ;  there  is  also  a  long 
low  table,  covered  with  mats,  on  which  the  leaves  are  spread  and  rolled,  after  they 
have  gone  through  the  first  stage  of  the  process,  which  we  may  call  baking. 
When  the  pans  are  heated  to  the  proper  temperature,  a  few  pounds  of  fresh- 
gathered  leaves  are  placed  upon  them ;  the  fresh  and  juicy  leaves  crack  as  they 
touch  the  pan,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  operator  to  stir  and  shift  them 
about  as  rapidlv  as  possible,  with  his  bare  hands,  until  they  become  too  hot  to 
be  touched  without  pain.  At  this  moment,  he  takes  off  the  leaves  with  a  kind 
of  shovel,  like  a  fan,  and'pours  them  on  the  mats  before  the  rollers,  who,  taking 
them  up  by  small  qaantities  at  a  time,  roll  them  jn  the  palms  of  their  hands, 
in  one  direction  only ;  while  assistants  with  (ans  are  employed  to  fan  the  leaves, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  the  quicker  cooled,  and  retain  their  curl  the  longer. 
To  secure  the  c<)mplete  evaporation  of  all  moisture  from  the  leaves,  as  well  as 
the  stability  of  theur  curl,  the  operation  of  drying  and  rolling  is  repeated  two  or 
three  times,  or  even  oftener,  if  necessary, — the  pans  being,  on  each  successive 
occasion,  less  and  less  heated,  and  the  whole  process  performed  with  increasing 
slowness  and  caution.  The  leaves  are  then  separated  into  their  several  classes^ 
and  stored  away  for  domestic  use,  or  for  sale.  It  was,  kt  one  time,  supposed 
that  the  green  teas  were  dried  on  copper  pans,  and  that  they  owed  their  fine 
green  colour  to  that  circumstance,  which  was  also  said  to  render  a  free  use  of 
them  noxious  to  the  human  frame ;  but  this  idea  is  now  held  to  be  without 
any  foundation,  the  most  accurate  experiments  having  failed  in  detecting  the 
slightest  particle  of  copper  in  the  infusion. 

After  the  tea  has  been  thus  gathered  by  the  cultivator,  and  cured  and  assorted 
by  those  who,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  may  call  tea-collectors,  it  is  finally 
sold  to  the  "tea-merchants"  of  Canton,  who  complete  the  manufacture  bjr 
mixing  and  garbling  the  different  qualities,  in  which  women  and  children  are 
chiefly  employed ;  the  tea  then  receives  a  last  drying,  is  divided  according  to 
quality,  packed  in  chests,  and  made  up  into  parcels  of  fix}m  one  hundred  to  six 
hundred  chests  each,  which  are  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  district,  grower, 
andmauufacturer,  and  called  froma  Ciiinese  word,  meaning  seal  or  stamp,  Chops. 
la  perusing  the  foregoing  process  of  drying  the  tea,  our  mechanical  readers 
will  probably  think  with  us,  that  it  might  be  much  better  (or  more  imiformly) 
performed  by  a  mnishine,  heated  by  steam  at  a  regulated  temperature,  and  that 
full  nine-tenths  of  the  labour  would  thereby  be  saved.     But  as  such  a  proposi- 
tion to  the  manufacturers  of  the  "  Celestial  Empire  '*  would  probably  be  regarded 
with  indignation^  and  be  rewarded,  if  it  were  possible,  with  the  bastinado,  we 
shall  reserve  our  suggestions  for  a  fitter  object    Those  of  our  readers  who  may 
wish- for  more  important  information  respecting  the  progress  of  this  important 
trade,  than  our  limits  enable  us  to  give,  will  find  it  in  M'Culloch's  Dictionary 
cf  Commerce  ;  to  which  valuable  work  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  mate- 
rials of  this  article.     We  have  only  to  observe,  that  in  the  century  between 
1710  and  1810,  the  teas  imported  into  this  country  amounted  to  upwards  of 
750  millions  of  pounds,  of  which  more  than  630  millions  were  sold  for  home 
consumption;  between   1810  and  1828,  the  total  importation  exceeded  427 
millions  of  pounds,  being  on  an  average,  between  23  and  24  millions  a  year ; 
and  in  1831,  the  quantity  imported  was  26,043,223  pounds. 

TEAK.  A  very  valuable  timber,  which  abounds  m  various  parts  of  the  East 
Indies,  and  is  applied  to  domestic  and  nautical  purposes.  Ships  built  with  teak 
are  far  more  durable  in  the  Indian  seas,  than  those  made  of  English  oak. 

TEAZLE.  A  pUmt,  the  heads  of  which  are  employed  in  the  dressing  of  woollen 
cloth,  and  lor  which  operation  no  substitute  equally  effective  1ms  hitherto 
been  discovered.  The  teazle  has  been  considered  as  imbrding  almost  a  solitaiy 
instance  of  a  natural  production  being  applied  to  mechanical  purposes  in  the  state 
in  which  it  is  produced.  It  appears,  that  many  attempts  hare  oeen  made  to  sujmly 
a  aubttitttte  ror  the  teasles,  by  art,  all  of  which  have  been  abandoned  as  defec- 
tive or  injurious.  The  use  of  the  teazle  is  to  draw  oUt  the  ends  of  the  wool  finom 
the  mannfiscturei  doth,  so  as  to  bring  a  regular  pile  or  nap  upon  the  suifaei^ 
free  from  twistings  and  knottings,  and  to  comb  off  the  coarse  and  loose  parts 
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of  tbe  wool.  The  head  of  the  true  teazle  is  composed  of  incorporated  flowers, 
each  separated  by  a  long  ridgy  chaffy  substance,  the  terminating  point  of  which 
is  furnished  with  a  fine  nook.  Many  of  these  heads  are  fixed  m  a  frame ;  and 
with  these  the  surface  of  the  cloth  is  teazed  or  brushed,  until  all  the  ends  are  drawn 
out,  the  loose  parts  combed  off,  and  the  cloth  yields  no  impediment  to  the  free 
passage  of  the  wheel  or  frame  of  teazles.  Should  the  hook  of  the  chaff,  when 
m  use,  become  fixed  in  a  knot,  or  find  sufficient  resistance,  it  breaks,  without 
injuring  or  contending  with  the  cloth;  and  care  is  taken,  by  successive  applications, 
to  draw  the  impediment  out ;  hut  all  mechanical  inventions  hitherto  made  uie 
of,  offer  resistance  to  the  knot ;  and,  instead  of  yielding  and  breaking,  as  the 
teazle  does,  resist  and  tear  it  out,  making  a  hole,  or  injuring  the  surface.  The 
dressing  of  a  piece  of  cloth  consumes  from  1500  to  20C^  heads,  when  the 
work  is  completely  finished :  they  are  used  repeatedly  in  different  stages  of  the 
process. 

TELEGRAPH.  The  name  given  to  a  machine,  by  which  intelligence  may 
be  transmitted,  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  to  great  distances.  There  is  reason 
to  believe,  that  the  principle  of  the  modem  invention  of  communicating  inform- 
ation by  means  of  signals,  is  of  great  antiquity.  The  modems  fiave,  however, 
the  merit  of  applying  the  principle,  so  as  to  render  it  a  scientific,  and  almost 
perfect  machine.  Polybius  described  a  very  complete  arrangement  of  signals 
by  means  of  torches.  The  Marquess  of  Worcester,  in  his  Century  of  Inoen- 
tumtf  boasts  of  being  able  to  do  wonders  in  this  way,  as  he  was  wont  to  do  in 
others.  Dr.  Hook,  whose  genius  as  a  mechanical  inventor  was  perhaps  never 
surpassed,  delivered  a  "  Ducowrse  to  ike  Royal  Society,  onike2\tt  of  May,  1684, 
showing  a  way  how  to  eoninumicate  one*9  mnd  at  distances**  of  30,  40,  100,  and 
120  miles,  &c.  "  in  ai  short  a  time  almost  as  a  man  can  write  what  he  would 
have  sent"  In  this  discourse,  which  was  published  in  Derham's  Collections 
of  his  Experiments  and  Oifservations,  the  Doctor  takes  to  his  aid  the  then 
recent  invention  of  the  telescope,  and  explains  all  the  details  of  the  method  by 
which  characters  exposed  at  one  station,  may  be  rendered  plain  and  distinguish- 
able at  the  others. 

About  sixteen  years  afUrwards,  Amontons  proposed  the  constmction  of  tele- 
graphs in  France ;  which  much  resembled  Dr.  Hook's.  The  method  was  as 
n>llow8  :— 

Let  there  be  people  placed  in  several  stations,  at  a  certain  distance  from  one 
another,  that,  by  the  help  of  a  telescope,  a  man  in  one  station  may  see  a  signal 
made  in  the  next  before  nim :  he  must  immediately  make  the  same  signal,  that 
it  ma^  be  seen  by  persons  in  the  station  next  after  him,  who  are  to  communi- 
cate It  to  those  in  the  following  station,  &c.    These  signals  may  be  as  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  or  as  a  cypher,  understood  only  by  the  two  persons  who  are  in 
the  distant  places,  and  not  by  those  who  make  the  signals.    The  person  in  the 
second  station  making  the  signal  to  the  person  in  the  third,  the  very  moment 
he  sees  it  in  the  first,  the  news  may  be  carried  to  the  greatest  distance  in  as 
little  time  as  is  necessary  to  make  the  signals  in  the  first  station.     The  distance 
of  the  several  stations,  which  must  be  as  few  as  possible,  is  measured  by  the 
reach  of  a  telescope.     Amontons  tried  this  method  in  a  small  tract  of  land, 
before  several  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  at  the  court  of  France.     It  was  not, 
however,  till  the  French  revolution,  that  the  telegraph  was  applied  generally  to 
useful  purposes.     Whether  M.  Chappe,  who  is  said  to  have  invented  the  tele- 
graph first  used  by  the  French,  about  the  end  of  1798,  knew  anv  thing  of 
Amonton's  invention  or  not,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  his  telegraph  was  con- 
structed on  principles  nearly  similar.     The  manner  of  using  his  telegraph  was 
as  follows : — At  the  first  station,  which  was  on  the  roof  of  the  palace  of  the 
Louvre,  at  Paris,  M.  Chappe,  the  inventor,  received  in  writing,  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Welfare,  the  words  to  be  sent  to  Lisle,  near  which  the  French 
army  at  that  time  was.     An  upright  post  was  erected  on  the  Louvre,  at  the  top 
of  which  were  two  transverse  arms,  movable  in  all  directions  by  a  single  piece 
of  mechanism,  and  with  inconceivable  rapidity.     He  invented  a  number  of 
positions  for  these  arms,  which  stood  as  signs  for  the  letters  of  the  alphabet ; 
and  thescj  for  the  greater  celerity  and  simplicity,  he  reduced  as  much  as  possible. 
Thf  mmmarian  will  easily  conceive  that  sixteen  signs  may  amply  supply  all 
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the  letten  of  the  alphabet,  Bince  f  ome  letters  may  be  omitted^  not  only  without 
detriment,  but  with  advantage.  Theee  signs,  as  they  were  arbitrary,  could  ba 
changed  every  week ;  so  that  the  sign  of  B,  for  one  day,  might  be  the  sign  of 
M/the  next ;  and  it  was  only  necessary  that  the  persons  at  the  extremitiei 
should  know  the  key.  Tlie  intermediate  operators  were  only  instructed  gene- 
rally in  these  sixteen  signals ;  which  were  so  distinct,  so  marked,  so  different, 
the  one  from  the  other,  that  tliey  were  easily  remembered.  The  constructioo 
of  the  machine  was  such,  that  each  signal  was  uniformly  given  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  at  all  times ;  it  did  not  depend  on  the  operator's  manual  skill ; 
and  the  position  of  the  arm  could  never,  for  anyone  signal  be  a  dmee  higher, 
or  a  degree  lower, — its  movement  being  regulated  mecbanioally.  M.  Chappe, 
having  received  at  the  Louvre  the  sentence  to  be  conveyed,*  gave  a  known 
signal  to  the  second  station,  which  was  Mont  Martre,  to  prepare.  At  each 
station  there  was  a  watch«tower,  where  telescones  were  fixed,  and  the  perMm 
on  watch  gave  the  signal  of  preparation  which  he  had  received ;  and  this  com- 
municated suocessiveTy  through  all  the  line,  which  brought  them  all^into  a  stat^ 
of  readineas.  The  person  at  Mont  Martre  then  received,  letter  by  letter,  tba 
sentence  from  the  Louvre,  which  he  repeated  with  his  own  machine ;  and  this 
was  again  repeated  from  the  next  height,  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  to  tha 
final  station  at  Lisle.  The  first  description  of  the  tdegraph  was  brought  from 
Paris  to  Franklbrt^n-tiie-Maine,  bv  a  former  member  of  the  Parliament  of 
Bourdeaux,  who  had  seen  that  which  was  erected  on  the  mountain  of  BelvUle. 
Ab  given  by  Dr.  Hutton,  it  is  as  follows : — 


a  a  is  a  beam  or  mast  of  wood,  placed  upright  on  a  rising  ground,  wUeh  is 
about  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  high,  b  bwA  beam  or  balance,  moving  upon  the 
centre  a  a.  This  balance-beam  may  be  placed  verticallv,  or  horisontally,  or 
anyhow  inclined,  by  means  of  strong  cords,  which  are  fixed  to  the  wheel  d, 
on  the  edge  of  which  is  a  double  groove,  to  receive  the  two  cords.  This  balance 
is  about  &ven  or  twelve  feet  long,  snd  nine  inches  broad,  having  at  Uie  ends 
two  pieces  of  wood  e  e,  which  likewise  turn  upon  angles,  by  means  of  Ibnr 
other  cords  that  pass  through  the  axis  of  the  main  bdaace— odierwiae,  the 
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balance  would  derange  the  cords ;  the  pieces  C  are  each  about  three  feet  long, 
and  may  be  placed  either  to  the  right  or  left,  straight  or  square,  with  the 
balance-beam.  By  means  of  these  three,  the  combination  of  movement  is  very 
extensive,  renurkably  simple,  and  easy  to  perform.  Below  is  a  small  wooden 
hut,  in  which  a  person  is  employed  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  machine. 
On  the  eminence  nearest  to  this,  another  person  is  to  repeat  these  movements, 
and  a  third  to  write  them  down.  The  time  taken  up  for  each  movement  is 
twenty  seconds,  of  which,  the  motion  alone  is  four  seconds ;  the  other  sixteen 
the  machine  is  stationary.  Two  workii^  models  of  this  instrument  were  exe- 
cuted at  Frankfort,  and  sent  by  Mr.  W.  Playfair,  to  the  Duke  of  York ;  and 
hence,  the  plan  and  alphabet  of  the  machine  came  to  England. 

Various  experiments  were  in  consequence  tried  upon  telegraphs  in  this 
countnr ;  and  one  was  soon  after  set  up  by  government,  in  a  chain  of  stations 
from  the  Admiralty-office  to  the  sea  coast 

This  telegraph  consisted  of  six  octagonal  boards,  each  of  which  was  poised 
upon  a  horizontal  axis  in  a  frame  that  surrounded  it,  in  such  a  manner  that 
each  octagonal  board  might  be  placed  either  with  its  flat  side  towards  the  spec- 
tator, or  edgeways,  when  the  board  became  invisible  owiiic  to  the  distance.  An 
officer!!  cabin  "was  placed  underneath,  provided  with  a  te^scope  pointed  to  the 
next  station.  By  a  simple  mode  of  working,  these  six  boards  made  36  changes, 
which  are  adequate  for  all  occasions.  Experience  has  shown  that  this  plan'of 
telegraph,  which  was  deemed  at  the  time  of  its  introduction  to  be  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  design  of  M.  Chappe,  previously  described^  was,  in  reality,  in- 
ferior to  it  in  simplicity  and  clearness ;  consequently  the  latter  has  been  since 
adopted  by  the  British  government,  under  such  improved  modifications  as 
great  practical  conversancy  in  the  subject  must  necessarily  produce. 

There  is  probably  no  subject  which  has  exercised  more  of  the  ingenuity  of 
scientific  men  than  that  of  telegraphic  communication ;  and  we  are  convinced 
that  a  description  of  the  various  schemes  for  that  object,  would  alone  fill  a  volume 
like  the  present  We  shall  therefore  confine  our  notice  to  a  very  few  of  them ; 
and,  in  preference,  to  such  as  are  upon  a  totally  different  principle  fi^m  each 
other. 

Telegraphic  communication,  (the  ingenious  Mr.  Vallance  observes,)  haa 
hitherto  been  a  mean  of  intercourse  that  was  serviceable  only  during  those 
portions  of  the  enlightened  half  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  when  clear  weather 
admitted  of  uninterrupted  vision  for  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles.  It  has  been 
frequently  proposed  to  remedy  this  disadvantage,  (so  far  as  related  to  the  absence 
of  light,  that  is,)  by  nocturnal  telegraphs ;  for  the  lamps  of  which,  gas  seemed 
so  admirably  adapted*  But  as  this  would  do  nothine  towards  lessenins  the  in- 
terruption which  wet  and  foggv  weather  occasion,  it  has  not  been  thouglit  worth 
while  to  incur  the  expense  ol  it;  and  as  it  has  also  been  supposed  impossible 
that  these  interruptions  could  be  obviated,  we  have  sat  down  under  the  impres- 
sion, that  communications,  rapid  as  are  those  of  the  telegraph  under  favourable 
circumstances,  must  remain  dependent,  to  a  degree  that  would  ever  prevent  the 
principle  from  being  rendered  available  to  the  purposes  of  commercial  and  do- 
mestic communication.  But  this  impression  is  erroneous,— there  beinf  a  well 
known  principle,  by  the  aid  of  which  information  may  be  communicated  equally 
well  during  darkness  and  the  most  foggy  weather,  as  in  daylight  and  clear  wea 
ther.  The  putting  of  this  principle  into  execution,  will  of  course  be  incompar- 
ably more  expensive  than  laying  down  a  line  of  telegraphs ;  but  as  the  revenue 
it  may  be  made  to  bring  in  will,  (to  use  M.  Dupin's  observation  relative  to  our 
domestic  policy,)  render  this  expenditure  but  an  additional  instance  of  that  "  eco- 
nomy, well  understood,  which  knows  how  to  make  sacrifices  bordering  almost  ofi 
prodigality,  in  order  to  reap  afterwards,  with  usury,  the  fruits  of  its  advances,*' 
the  amount  of  it  in  no  wise  diminishes  the  attention  the  principle  deserves. 

**  It  has  long  been  known,"  adds  Mr.  Vallance,  **  that  an  incompressible 
liquid,  confined  in  a  pipe,  might  be  caused  to  move  through  the  whole  length 
of  that  pipe,  by  operating  on  it  at  either  end,  whether  the  pipe  was  one  mile  or 
one  hundred  miles  long.  (It  was  proved  by  Bossuet,  for  a  distance  of  three 
miles,  about  half  a  century  ago.)  But  although  this  has  long  been  known, 
and  although  it  offers  a  mean  of  symbolic  intercourse  which  would  alike  be  inde- 
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pendent  both  of  darkness  and  cloudy  days,  yet  it  has  been  unthoueht  of  at  a 
principle  of  instantaneous  transmission."  The  mode  proposed  by  Mr  VaUance, 
of  carrying  tlie  principle  into  practice,  may  be  tlius  brieny  explained. 

A  pipe  of  small  calibre  is  to  be  laid  from  one  $o  the  other  of  the  pkcet,  be- 
tween which,  (as  hitherto  termed,)  telegraphic  communication  is  to  be  effected. 
This  pipe,  (effectually  secured  against  leakages,)  is  to  be  kept  constantly  filled 
with  water,  by  apparatus  which  both  empties  it  of  air  and  guards  against  (or  rather 
counteracts)  contraction  and  expansion.  Each  end  of  Uiis  pipe  is  connected  to 
apparatus,  which  will  cause  any  movement  of  the  water  inside  it,  to  act  on  and 
move  a  hand.  This  hand  may  point  out  and  indicate  letters,  or  numbers,  or 
words,  painted  on  a  dial  plate ;  though  it  will  be  better  to  cause  it  to  indicate 
them  when  placed  in  a  line.  In  connexion  with  telegraphic  apparatus,  is  al- 
ways understood  a  vocabulary,  connecting  the  symbols  with  certain  meanings. 
The  principle  of  this  method  will  admit  of  either  letters,  numbers,  words,  or  sen- 
tences, being  used.  Having  thus  explained  the  principle  of  Mr.  Vallance*s  plan, 
we  must  refer  the  reader  for  the  details  of  it  to  a  pamphlet  by  the  author, 
piiblished  by  Wightman,  London,  1825,  entitled,  Deacripiion  of  a  Method  rf 
Telegraphic  CommumcaHon,  A  variety  of  suggestions  for  the  employment  of 
the  electric  fluid  acting  upon  wires  extended  ft-om  the  places  in  communi^tion, 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time.  In  one  of  these  the  intelligence  is  commu- 
nicated by  means  ottoundf  produced  by  the  collision  of  bodies  in  opposite  statea 
of  electricity ;  these  bodies  consist  of  a  series  of  small  balls,  suspended  at  the 
extremities  of  metallic  conductors  by  slender  chains,  and  a  series  of  numbered 
bells  hung  within  their  space  of  action.  The  author  of  this  plan,  who  is  an 
anonymous  contributor  to  a  scientific  journal,  illustrates  his  proposed  scheme 
by  the  following  example : — 

"  Let  a  metallic  wire,  coated  with  a  non-conducting  substance,  be  extended 
under  ground  between  any  two  given  places,  which,  for  the  sake  of  experiment, 
may  be  two  separate  apartments  in  the  same  house ;  one  of  which  may  be  de- 
nominated A,  and  the  other  B.  In  the  apartment  A  place  an  electrical  machine, 
and  to  the  extremity  of  the  wire  in  B  a  little  ball,  suspended  by  means  of  a  very 
slender  chain,  within  whose  sphere  of  action  ther^  is  a  common  bell.  Now, 
by  connecting  the  wire  in  A  with  the  conductor  of  the  machine,  the  electric 
fluid  will  pass  instantaneously  along  it,  and  charge  the  ball  in  B,  through  the 
medium  of  its  little  chain,  wnich  flies  off  immediately  to  the  uninsulated  bell, 
to  discharge  its  surplus  of  electric  matter,  and  recover  its  equilibrium.  The 
force  by  which  it  i«i  attracted  or  impelled  towards  the  bell  is  quite  sufficient  to 
produce  the  sound  required  ;  it  is  an  experiment  which  I  have  often  made,  and 
with  invariable  success.  Let  this  bell  be  numbered  1,  and  have  a  series  of  them 
up  to  10,  with  separate  and  distinct  metallic  conductors,  it  is  evident  to  a  de* 
monstration  that,  by  a  combination  and  the  successive  excitement  of  these  sim- 
ple numbers,  the  whole  of  those  at  present  made  use  of  in  our  most  improved 
telegraph  and  signal  books,  together  with  their  corresponding  meanings,  mar 
be  conveyed  from  the  apartment  A  to  B  with  tlie  greatest  accuracy,  and  with 
the  speed  of  thonghL 

**  Thus,  by  this  simple  and  inexpensive  means,  (by  two  electrical  machines, 
and  a  double  series  of  wires  with  their  appendages,)  say  between  Portsmouth 
or  Plymouth  and  London,  news  of  tlie  greatest  political  importance  may  be  con- 
veyed in  a  few  minutes,  by  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  apparatus  at  either 
of  these  places ;  he  has  only  to  excite  tlie  wires  which  correspond  to  each  in- 
dividual number  of  the  telegraph  made  to  him  by  the  common  flag  signals, 
which  will,  in  almost  the  same  instant  of  time,  anect  their  corresponding  in 
London,  and  give  the  necessary  intelligence  in  a  series  of  numbers,  whose  sym- 
bols will  be  found  by  referring  to  the  signal  books  now  in  use. 

Domestic  telegraphs  (which  are  now  very  common)  are  designed  to  prevent 
the  trouble  of  calling  for  certain  articles  in  a  dwelling-house,  and  to  dispense 
with  one-half  of  the  journeys  of  the  servants  in  answering  bells.  They  are  made 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  usually  consist  of  two  circular  indexes  or  dials,  equally 
divided  into  a  given  number  or  parts,  and  marked  on  these  divisions,  witn  the 
names  of  such  things  or  necessaries  as  are  generally  wanted  in  a  house,  such  as 
dinner,  tea,  supper,  coals,  lights,  carriage,  horse,  &c.    These  indexes  exactly 
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comspond,  and  are  provided  with  hands,  the  axes  of  which  pass  through 
pulleys  of  equal  diameter ;  a  wire  or  chain  extends  from  the  puuey  of  one  of 
them,  fixed  in  the  sitting  room,  to  another  fixed  in  the  kitchen,  or  servants'  hall. 
The  pulley  of  the  latter  contains  a  spring,  and  that  of  the  former  a  ratchet 
wheel  and  catch,  so  that  if  the  hand  of  the  sitting  room  index  be  turned,  it 
also  turns  that  of  the  servants'  room  an  equal  portion  of  a  revolution!  and 
thereby  points  to  the  same  word.  The  pull  is  lifted  off  the  ratchet  after  it  ia 
used,  by  touching  a  pin,  when  the  spring  in  the  other  pulley  draws  the  chain  or 
wire  round  it,  and  so  returns  both  the  hands  to  their  original  place  at  o.  The 
attention  of  the  servant  is  called  by  the  ringing  of  a  belL 

TELESCOPE.  An  optical  instrument,  employed  for  discovering  and  view- 
ing distant  objects ;  or  which  magnifies  their  natmral  appearanee,  by  represent- 
ing them  under  a  larger  angle  than  that  under  which  they  appev  to  the  naked 
eye. .  Telescopes  are  divided  into  two  general  kinds,  rifraeUng  and  refieetinff. 
A  refracting  telescope  consists  of  different  lenses,  through  which  the  oljects  are 
seen  by  rays,  refraded  by  them  to  the  eye.  A  r^eUng  telescope,  besides  lenses, 
has  a  metallic  speculum  within  its  tube,  by  which  the  rays  proceeding  from  an 
object  are  re/kcUd  to  the  eye. 

The  principal  effect  of  telescopCb  depends  upon  this  rule,  that  objects  appear 
large  or  small,  in  proportion  to  the  angle  which  they  subtend  to  the  eye ;  and 
the  effect  is  the  same,  whether  the  pencils  of  rays,  by  which  the  objects  are 
rendered  visible  to  us,  come  directly  from  the  ol^ects  themselves,  or  from  any 
point  nearer  to  the  eve,  where  they  may  have  been  united,  so  as  to  form  an 
image  of  the  object ;  because  they  issue  again  in  certain  directions  from  those 
poinu,  where  there  is  nothing  to  intercept  them,  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
did  from  the  corresponding  points,  in  the  objects  themselves.  In  fact,  Uiere- 
fore,  all  that  ia  effected  by  a  telescope,  is,  first,  to  make  an  image  of  a  distant 
object,  by  means  of  a  lens  or  mnror,  and  then  to  give  the  eye  some  assistance 
for  viewing  that  image  as  near  as  possible ;  so  that  the  angle  which  it  shall 
subtend  to  the  eye,  may  be  very  large,  compared  with  the  angle  which  the 
object  itself  would  subtend  in  the  same  situation  to  the  naked  eye.  This  is 
eflected  by  means  of  an  eye-glass,  which  so  refracts  the  pencils  of  rays,  that 
they  may  afterwards  be  brought  to  their  several  fttd^  by  the  humours  of 
the  eye. 

The  forms  of  refracting  and  reflecting  telescopes  have  been  frequently  varied^ 
and  they  are  sometimes  distinguished  by  the  names  of  their  inventors,  as  the 
GaiiUan,  and  the  Newtonian  telescope ;  sometimes  by  the  particular  use  for 
which  they  are  best  adapted,  as  the  '<  lond  telescope,"  the  "  night  telescope," 
the  "  Qtironomienl  telescope,"  &c. 

The  astronomical  telescope  consists  of  two  convex  lenses,  A  B,  K  M,  each 

fixed  at  the  extremity  of  a  different  tube.    One  of  the  tubes  is  very  short,  as  its 

use  is  merely  to  adjust  the  focus  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  object 

viewed,  and  it  slides  within  the  other.  Contrary  to  the  arrangement  which 
._...- _,_„....v._.. .^^ .      ^.  '     s,  is  presented 

yresents  a  very 

^ __^ ,  _,    .-^  -„..e  diverging  to 

the  object-lens  K  M  of  the  telescope,  as  to  be  nearly  parallel :  /» r,  is  the  picture 
of  the  obiect  P  R,  which  would  be  formed  upon  a  screen  situated  at  that  place. 
Beyond  that  place,  the  rays  of  every  single  radiant  point  proceed  divergently  to 
the  eye-glass  A  B^  of  greater  convexity,  and  which  causes  the  rays  of  each  pencil 


R 

to  become  parallel,  in  which  direction  they  enter  the  eye  at  O.  The  axes  of  the 
two  lenses  are  coincident  in  the  direction  Q  L  O  ;  L  ^,  is  the  focal  distance  of 
the  object-glass,  and  E  g,  is  the  focal  distance  of  the  eye  glass;  consequently, 

VOL.  II.  6    E 
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the  distance  between  tlie  two  glasses  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  their  focal  distances; 
An  object  viewed  throueh  this  telescope,  by  an  eye  situated  at  O,  will  appear 
magnified  and  distinct,  out  inverted.  The  object  seen  without  the  telesco|)c, 
will  be,  to  its  appearance,  through  the  telescope,  as  7  £  to  ^  L  ;  that  is,  as  the 
focal  distance  of  the  eve-glass,  to  the  focal  distance  of  the  object-glass,  lor  the 
pencils  of  rays,  which,  afler  their  crossing  at  r  g  p,  proceed  divergently,  fall 
upon  the  lens  A  B,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  a  real  object  were  situated  at 
rqp:  and. consequently,  after  passing  through  that  lens,  the  rays  of  each 
pencil  proceed  parallel.  To  the  eye  at  O,  the  apparent  mas:nitude  of  tlie  object 
V  li,  is  measured  by  the  angle  BOA,  or  by  its  equal  p  h ;  but,  to  the  naked 
eye  at  L,  when  the  glass  is  removed,  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  object  is 
measured  by  the  angle  P  L  K,  or  by  its  equal  r  L p;  therefore,  the  apparent 
magnitude  to  the  naked  eye,  is  to  the  apparent  magnit-ude  through  the  telescope, 
as  the  angle  r  L  p,  is  to  the  angle  p  £  r ;  or,  as  the  distance  q  £,  is  to  the 
distance  g  L. 

If  the  angles  rhp,  and  p  £  r,  were  equal  to  each  other,  the  telescope  would 
not  magnify,  and  they  would  be  equal,  if  the  lenses  were  of  equal  focal  distavice. 
Hence,  as  the  magnifying  power  of  the  telescope  is'  produced  by  making  uie 
focal  distance  of  the  eye-glass  less  than  that  of  the  object-glass,  it  will  easily  be 
perceived,  that  the  greater  the  difference  of  the  focal  lengths,  the  greater  will  be 
the  magnifying  power.  It  is  found,  however,  that  they  may  be  so  dispropor- 
tionate, that  the  increased  magnifying  power  is  overbalanced  by  the  indistinct- 
ness which  ensues.  In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  a  great  magnifying  power 
with  the  pre8er\'ation  of  just  proportion,  these  telescopes  have  sometimes  been 
made  one  hundred  feet,  or  upwards,  in  length ;  and,  as  they  were  mostly  used 
for  astronomical  purposes,  they  were  frequently  used  without  a  tube.  The  object 
lens  was  fixed  on  the  top  of  a  pole,  in  a  frame  capable  of  being  moved  by  a 
cord  or  wire,  in  any  required  direction,  and  the  eye-glass,  fixed  in  a  short  tube, 
was  held  in  the  hand,  or  fitted  to  another  frame,  about  the  height  of  the  obsenei, 
so  as  to  be  capable  of  a  simultaneous  movement.  A  telescope  of  this  descrip- 
tion was  called  an  aerial  telescope.  Its  use  was  evidently  very  incommodious; 
but,  such  were  the  great  ]>ains  taken  by  philosophers,  in  exploring  the  wonders 
which  even  the  imperfect  telescopes,  at  first  constructed,  promised  to  lay  open, 
that  with  such  an  instrument,  the  five  satellites  of  Saturn,  and  many  other 
remarkable  objects,  were  discovered. 

The  length  of  common  refracting  telescopes  must  be  increased  in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  square  of  the  increase  of  their  magnifying  power ;  so  that,  in  order 
to  magnify  twice  as  much  as  before,  with  the  same  degree  of  light  and  distinct- 
ness, the  telescope  must  be  lengthened  four  times ;  and  to  magnify  three  times 
as  much,  nine  times.  On  this  account,  their  unwieldy  length,  when  great 
powers  are  desired,  is  unavoidable.  The  breadth  of  an  object-^ass  adds  nothing 
to  the  magnifying  power;  for,  whatever  the  latter  may  be,  the  image  will  be 
equally  formed  at  the  distance  of  its  focal  length  ;  but  the  briliiancy  of  the  image 
will  be  increased  by  the  breadth,  as  a  greater  number  of  rays  will  then  diverge 
from  every  point  of  the  image. 

The  magnifying  power,  and  the  field  of  view,  of  this  telescope  may  be  in- 
creased by  using  two  plano-convex  lenses,  combined  so  as  to  act  like  one  glass; 


and  such  a  combination  is  now  generally  employed.     If  two  plano-convex  lenses 
be  used,  the  curvature  of  both  conjointly,  will  be  less  than  the  curvatuw  or  a 
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single  lens  of  equal  magnifying  power ;  the  combination  therefore  improves 
the  eve-glass  of  a  telescope,  because  the  aberration  of  the  rays  pasning  through 
it,  will  be  less  than  through  a  single  lens  of  the  same  focus.  Suppose  I  K  to 
be  a  plano-convex  lens,  of  which  tiie  focus  is  at  F,  so  that  an  object  placed  at  F 
would  be  seen  magnified  through  it.  If  another  lens  L  M,  be  placed  between 
the  first  lens  and  its  focus,  the  focus  of  the  rays  passing  through  both  will  be 
shortened,  and  will  fall  at  about  the  distance/,  so  that,  when  thus  combined, 
they  will  act  like  a  single  lens  of  much  greater  curvature.  The  telescope 
called  a  night-glatSt  is  simply  a  common  astronomical  telescope  with  tubes,  and 
made  of  a  short  length,  with  a  small  magnifying  power.  It  generally  magni- 
fies from  6  to  10  times.  It  is  used  by  navigators  at  night,  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  objects  that  are  not  very  distinct,  such  as  vessels,  coasts,  rocks.  Sec, 
From  the  smallness  of  its  magnifying  power  it  admits  of  large  glasses  being 
used,  and  consequently  has  a  well-enlightened  field  of  view. 

The  astronomical  telescope,  by  the  use  of  two  additional  eye-glasses,  shows 
objects  in  their  right  position,  and  becomes  a  terrestrial  or  Utnd  telescope ;  and 
is  sometimes  called  a  per jvf e/ive  glass.  This  telescope  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing cut     The  rays  of  eacli  pencil  coming  from  tlie  image  L  &f ,  of  the  object 


I  K,  emerge  parallel  from  the  lens  A  B,  and  having  crossed  at  its  focus  O,  they 
continue  in  that  direction  to  the  lens  E  F ;  in  consequence  of  which  they  form 
an  image  S  T,  at  the  focus  of  the  second  lens ;  and  again  diverging,  they  fall 
upon  the  third  lens  C  D,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  did  upon  the  the  lens  A  B ; 
therefore  after  their  emergence  from  this  last  lens,  they  fall  parallel  upon  the 
eye  at  G.     But  as  the  last  image  S  T,  is  not  inverted  as  at  L  M,  but  in  the  same 

Sosition  as  the  object  I  K,  the  eye  sees  a  true  or  upright  picture,  as  if  the  rays 
ad  come  directly  from  the  object.  The  last  lens,  or  the  one  nearest  the  eye, 
is  now  generally  made  of  two  plano-convex  lenses,  instead  of  a  double  convex 
one.  By  this  means,  all  the  best  terrestrial  telescopes  contain  four  lenses  in  the 
tube  next  the  eye. 

The  telescope  of  the  celebrated  Galileo  consists  of  a  convex  object-glass,  and 
a  concave  eye-elass,  as  represented  by  the  following  cut  The  distance  be- 
tween the  two  lenses  is  less  than  the  focal  distance  of  the  object-glass ;  but  the 
concave  glass  is  situated  so  as  to  make  the  rays  of  each  pencu  fall  parallel  upon 
the  eye,  as  is  evident  by  conceiving  the  rays  to  go  back  again  through  the 
eye-glass  towards  O :  £  O  being  the  focal  length  of  the  eye-glass.  The  field 
of  view  of  the  Galilean  telescope  does  not  depend,  as  in  those  with  convex 
glasses,  upon  the  size  of  the  eye-glass,  but  upon  the  breadth  of  the  pupil  of  the 
eye ;  because  the  lateral  pencils  of  rays  diverge  from  the  axis  of  the  eye-glass 
at  their  emergence  from  it  On  this  account,  the  eye  should  be  placed  as  near 
to  the  eye-glass  as  possible,  in  order  that  it  may  receive  the  greatest  iiuu^ber  of 


pencils.     No  nearness  of  the  eye,  however,  will  wholly  prevent  the  field  of  view 
from  being  more  confined  than  with  convex  eye-glasses  of  equal  curvature ;  but 
this  disadvantage  is  counterbalanced  by  the  valuable  property  of  superior  dis- 
tinctness. 
The  telMcopes  which  we  have  hitherto  described  wiU  only  bear  a  small  aper- 
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ture,  without  exhibiting  circular  prismatic  rin^  of  colours,  which  are  detrimental 
to  their  utUity.  Two  causes  contribute  to  this  effect  1.  Spherical  lurfacet  do 
not  refract  the  rays  of  light  accurately  to  a  point ;  and  2.  The  rays  of  compounded 
H^ht  beine  differently  refrangible,  come  to  their  reBpectiye  force  at  diflferent 
diiUmcet  £om  the  lens  ;  the  more  refrangible  rays  converging  sooner,  of  course, 
than  the  less  refrangible.  If  the  image  of  a  paper  painted  entirely  red,  be  cast, 
by  means  of  a  lens,  upon  a  screen,  it  will  be  formed  al  a  greater  distance  than 
the  image  of  a  blue  paper  east  by  the  same  lens.  The  inuige  of  a  white  object 
is  composed  of  an  indefinite  number  of  coloured  images,  the  violet  being  the 
nearest,  and  the  red  the  farthest  from  the  lens;  and  the  images  of  interm^iate 
eolours  at  intermediate  distances.  The  whole  image  is  thererore  in  some  degree 
confused,  though  its  extremities  are  most  so ;  and  thiseon&ision  being  increased^ 
not  only  by  the  ma^^nifying  power  of  the  eye-glass,  buft  also  by  the  dispersive 
power  which  it  has  m  common  with  the  ol^eot^lass,  the  necessity  for  a  certain 
proportion  between  the  powers  of  the  object  and  the  eye-glass  becomes  indis- 
pensable 

The  late  Mr.  John  Dolland,  by  making  a  compound  lens  of  three  different 
substances,  of  different  refrangible  powers,  the  rays  of  light  which  were  too  much 
dispersed  by  one  convex  lens,  were  brought  nearer  to  a  union  with  each. 
The  telescopes  made  with  an  object-glass  of  this  kind  are  now  commonly  used, 
and  are  diatingtiished  by  the  name  of  ocArosia^  telescopes,  a  term  which  signifies 
eoiaurleu.  The  oinect-glasMBof  DoBand's  telescopes  are  composed  of  three  dis- 
tinct lenses,  two  of  which  are  convex,  and  the  olner  concave.  The  achromatic 
effect  may  be  produced  bv  the  union  of  one  convex  and  one  concave  lens,  but 
not  so  perfectly  as.  with  three  lenses. 

The  impossibility,  however,  of  obtaining  perfectly  homogeneous  glass,  and  the 
consequent  failure  of  producing  that  complete  correction  of  the  aberration  of  the 
ravs  of  light  in  the  telescopes  called  achromatic,  induced  Dr.  Blair  to  try  the 
eflects  of  fluid  mediums ;  and  his  success  was  such  as  to  induce  him  to  give 
the  term  oplanatiCf  or  free  from  error,  to  the  object  lenses  he  thus  constructed. 
He  made  a  compound  lens,  consisting  of  a  plano-convex  of  crown  glass,  with 
its  flat  side  towards  the  object,  and  a  ininiBcus  of  the  same  material,  with  its 
convex  side  in  the  same  direction,  and  its  flatter  concave  next  the  eve;  and  the 
interval  between  the  lenses  he  filled  with  a  solution  of  antimony  in  a  certain 
proDortion  of  muriatic  acid.  The  lens  thus  constructed  did  not  exhibit  the 
sligntest  vestige  of  any  extraneous  colour;  but  the  invention,  after  a  lapse  of 
more  than  twenty  years,  has  not  come  into  general  use,  probably  from  the  difii- 
culty  of  preserving  any  fluid  from  growing;  turbid  in  the  course  of  time. 

CM*  reflecting  telescopes,  the  Gregorian  is  the  one  most  generally  used.    The 
construction  of  this  instrument  is  represented  below. 


At  the  bottom  of  the  tube  A  B  C  D,  is  placed  the  large  concave  reflector  i^/« 
with  a  circular  hole  through  the  middle  of  it,  in  the  direction  of  its  axis. 
Within  the  tube  of  the  telescope,  and  directly  facing  the  perforation,  is  placed 
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tbe  small  concave  speculum  g  h,  supported  by  the  arm  i.  Two  lenses,  1 1  and  q  7, 
are  contained  in  the  eye-tube  L  M  N  O,  and  the  observer  applies  his  eye  to  a 
small  hole  at/,  in  order  to  view  the  magnified  image  of  the  distant  object  Y  Z. 
The  large  rraector  k  I  receives  the  rays  from  the  distant  object,  and  reflects 
them  to  its  focus,  where  they  form  an  inverted  image  E  F.  Diverging  from  the 
points  of  union,  the  pencils  of  rays  proceed  onwards,  and  cross  each  other  a 
little  before  they  reach  the  small  mirror  gh:  the  focus  of  which  is  at  n,  or  a 
little  further  from  the  larre  speculum,  than  its  principal  focus.  From  the  small 
mirror,  the  rays  are  reflected  somewhat  convergently,  and  in  that  state  are 
received  before  they  meet  a  plain  convex  lens  t  i.  By  the  action  of  this  lens, 
their  conveigency  is  increased,  and  they  form  a  second  image,  a  &,  which  is 
erect  like  the  object  This  second  imaffe  is  magnified  by  the  lens  q  q,  through 
which  the  rajrs  of  each  pencil  pass  neany  in  a  parallel  direction  to  the  eye.  To 
exclude  all  extraneous  light,  tbe  eye  is  applied  to  a  small  hole,  and  sees  the 
image  under  the  iu)gle  cj.d.  If  the  lens  i  t  were  removed,  the  image  would  be 
formed  somewhat  laiger  at  r,  but  the  area,  or  field  of  view,  would  be  smaller 
and  less  pleasant,  for  which  reason  it  is  not  usual  to  omit  the  second  lens.  In 
this,  and  other  reflecting  telescopes,  containing  two  curved  reflectors,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  power  of  altering  the  distance  between  the  two  mirrors. 
This  is  usually  done  by  a  wire,  e  s,  passing  along  the  outside  of  the  tube  and 
vrith  a  screw  at  the  end  of  it,  which  works  in  an  external  projection  w,  of  the  * 
arm  t,  within  the  tube.  The  other  end  of  the  wire  passes  through  a  small  stud 
affixed  to  the  tube  of  the  telescope  at  m ;  and  tne  observer,  while  looking 
through  the  hole  at /^  turns  the  milled  head  p,  of  the  wire,  which  is  near  him, 
and  thus  regulates  toe  distance  of  the  small  speculum,  as  he  finds  requisite. 
A  section  of  the  Newtonian  Reflecting  Telescope  is  shown  below. 


1 


A  B  C  D,  is  the  tube,  which  is  open  at  the  end  A  B,  opposite  the  lar^e 
speculum  n  0.  The  large  concave  speculum  n  0,  is  not  perforated  as  in  the 
Gregorian  telescope,  but  the  small  speculum  q^  is  set  aslant,  so  as  to  direct  the 
rays  received  from  the  large  speculum,  through  an  aperture  g,  at  the  side  of  the 
tube,  where  they  are  received  and  refracted  to  the  eye  by  a  lens  or  lenses  in  a 
tube  A.  The  speculum  q,  is  suspended  within  the  tube,  oy  an  arm  p,  with  its 
centre  opposite  the  centre  of  the  speculum  no;  it  is  not  curved,  but  plane,  and 
has  therefore  no  other  effect  than  that  of  changing  the  direction  of  the  rays. 
Without  the  small  reflector,  the  rays  from  the  large  speculum  would  be 
converged  at  R,  and  the  observer  might  have  an  eve-glass  placed  to  view  the 
image  formed  there,  with  his  face  towards  the  speculum  no;  but  in  this  case  his 
head  would  intercept  the  greater  part  of  the  rays,  unless  the  instrument  were 
very  large.  The  Newtonian  telescope,  as  first  described,  is  very  convenient  for 
viewing  objects  in  the  aenith  ;  as  they  may  be  seen  while  the  observer  retains 
his  ordinary  position  of  looking  forward  horizontally. 

The  best  and  most  powerful  reflecting  telescopes,  however,  which  have  ever 
been  constructed,  are  those  of  Dr.  Herschel,  who  is  so  well  known  by  his 
labours,  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  astronomers  of  the  present  day.  The 
largest  reflecting  telescope  made  by  Dr.  Herschel,  is  forty  feet  in  length,  and 
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the  polished  surface  of  the  large  speculum  is  four  feet  in  diameter.  It  hat  no 
second  reflector ;  a  circumstance  that  adds  muoh  to  the  brightness  of  the  objects 
viewed  in  it.  The  observer,  who  looks  through  an  eye-glass,  as  in  other 
telescopes,  has,  of  course,  his  back  to  the  object;  but  it  is  so  contrived  that 
little  or  no  light  is  intercepted  by  this  means.  We  may  use  the  foregoing^ 
diagram  of  the  Newtonian  telescope,  on  page  773,  to  illustrate  the  position  of  the 
observer,  by  this  telescope,  more  particularly.  Supposing  the  speculum  9,  and 
its  support  to  be  removed,  the  rays  rt  o,  as  before  observed,  would  be  converged 
at  R ;  but  if  the  observer  were  placed  there,  he  would  intercept  a  large  portion 
of  the  light,  even  when  facing  this  gigantic  telescope.  Supposing  the  upper 
part  n,  of  the  speculum,  to  be  inclined  downwards,  that  is,  to  be  set  at  an 
angle  to  the  axis  of  the  tube,  the  rays  may  be  directed  to  S,  or  any  other  point 
nearer  the  tube,  where  the  spectator  may  be  placed,  and  will  occasion  no  sensible 
dimness  of  the  image  thrown  by  the  large  mirror.  In  Dr.  Herschel's  large 
telescope,  the  converging  rays  reflected  by  the  mirror  pass  the  extremity  of  the 
tube,  at  the  distance  of  four  inches  from  it,  and  come  into  the  air ;  by  this 
means  the  observer  scarcely  at  all  interferes  with  the  incident  light,  as  the 
diameter  of  the  tube  exceeds  that  of  the  mirror,  by  about  ten  inches.  The 
mirror  has  a  magnifying  power  of  six  thousand  times  the  diameter  of  an  object. 

TELLURIUM.  A  metal  discovered  by  Klaproth  in  1798,  in  an  ore  of  gold 
from  Transylvania.  It  has  a  silver- white  colour,  and  possesses  much  brilliancy. 
Its  texture  is  laminated  like  antimony,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  6.115.  It 
is  very  brittle,  may  be  easily  reduced  to  powder,  and  melts  at  a  temperature  a  little 
hieher  than  lead  does.  If  the  heat  be  increased  a  little  above  the  fusing  point, 
it  boils  and  evaporates,  and  attaches  itself  in  brilliant  drops  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  retort  in  which  the  experiment  is  made  ;  it  is,  therefore,  next  to  mercurr, 
and  arsenic,  the  most  volatile  of  the  metals.  It  combines  with  oxygen  only  in 
one  proportion,  forming  therewith  a  compound  possessing  acid  properties. 

TEMPERATURE.  Implies  that  degree  of  sensible  heat,  which  a  body 
possesses  when  compared  with  other  bodies.  To  accurately  measure  and 
determine  such  degrees  of  heat,  so  as  to  be  readily  comprehended,  thermometers 
have  been  constructed  ;  in  which  some  universally  understood  degree  of  heat, 
as  that  of  boiling  water,  is  made  the  basis  of  .the  calculation  for  all  other 
temperatures. 

TEMPERING.  The  art  of  altering  the  existing  degree  of  elasticity  in 
metals.    See  Iron. 

TENACITY.  A  term  derived  from  the  Latin,  implying  the  property  01 
holding  fast,  firnuiess,  &c. ;  some  authors  restrict  its  application  to  that  force  by 
which  metals  resist  their  being  pulled,  or  torn  asunder ;  as  the  action  of  a  weight 
suspended  to  the  end  of  a  wire ;  and  make  a  distinction  between  it,  and  the 
term  cohetUmf  which  of  course  implies  that  force  by  which  the  parts  of  bodies 
cohere.  The  real  distinction,  if  any,  is  however  so  refined,  that  we  may 
without  much  impropriety  treat  them  here  as  the  same  force. 

The  tenacity  or  cohesion  of  solids  is  nieasured  by  the  force  reouired  to  pull 
them  asunder ;  and  authors  on  the  subject  in  general  agree,  tnat  it  may  be 
calculated  from  the  transverse  Urength  of  the  bar  or  rod,  as  near,  or  perhaps 
nearer  to  the  real  cohesion,  than  can  be  obtained  by  pulling  the  body  asunder  ; 
but  we  find  that  this  assertion,  however  correct  it  may  apppear  from  abstract 
reasoning,  is  at  variance  with  the  most  prominent  facts  derived  from  actual 
experiment,  and  given  by  the  same  authors.  "By  the  experiments  of  Emerson, 
it  is  stated  that  a  wire  of  iron,  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  requires  a  force 
of  4501  bs.  to  pull  it  asunder ;  and  according  to  Rumford,  that  an  mch  cylinder 
or  rod  of  iron,  required  a  pull  of  63,320lb8,  to  break  it.  Now  the  area,  or 
transverse  section  of  the  inch  rod  is  785  ;  in  other  words,  it  contains  78  wires 
of  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  therefore  the  aggregate  strength 
of  the  78  wires,  ought  according  to  the  doctrine  laid  down,  to  be  equal 
to  6.'i,a20lbs. ;  but  78  X  450,  make  onl3r  35.100;  and  thus  it  appears  that 
calculation  by  the  transverse  strength,  taking  the  wire  for  our  datum,  gives  us 
but  little  more  than  half  the  real  tenacity  of  the  inch  rod;  and  if  we  were  to 
take  the  inch  rod  for  our  datum  of  calculation,  we  find  (78  ^  63.320  =  811j{); 
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tbat  each  wire  should  sustain  a  force  of  81  libs.  Indeed,  rather  more  than  this,  for 
we  are  further  told,  (and  we  do  nut  dispute  its  eeneral  accuracy,)  that  '*  the  cohesice 
force  of  metals  is  much  increased  by  wire-drawing,  rolling,  and  hammering." 
Such  iUtttlrationM  of  the  correctness  of  a  theory,  wd  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
notice,  as  it  might  prove  of  very  serious  consequence,  were  an  engineer  (for 
instance)  to  construct  a  wire  bridge,  founded  upon  calculations  of  the  given 
transverse  strength  of  a  rod  of  iron.    His  only  security,  it  appears  to  us,  would 
be  to  prove,  himself,  the  actual  tenacity  of  the  identical  material  he  employs, 
and  not  place  much  dependance  upon  the  experiments  of  others ;  for,  however 
judiciously  the  latter  may  have  been  conducted,  or  faithfully  detailed,  there  is 
such  a  wide  difibrence  in   the  results  of  experiments  made  ii{>on   the  same 
nominal  material,  that  it  is  only  by  a  great  number  of  experiments  that  any 
useful  approximation  to  the  truth  can  be  obtained.    Mr.  John  Rennie,  who  has 
most  laudably  and  ably  exerted  himself  in  this  field  of  inquiry,  found  man^ 
such  discordant  results  as  those  we  have  detected.    In  a  paper  furnished  to  the 
Royal  Society,  that  engineer  states,  that  it  had  been  decluced  from  the  experi- 
ments made  by  Reynolds,  that  the  power  required  to  crush  a  cubio  quarter  of 
an  inch  of  cast  iron  was  448,000Ibs.  avoirdupois,  or  200  tons ;  whereas,  by  the 
average  of  thirteen  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Rennie,  in  cubes  of  the  same 
size,  the  amount  never  exceeded  ]0,3921bs.=3not  5  tons  I 

The  desire  of  obtaining  some  approximation,  which  could  only  be\  accom- 
plished by  repeated  trials  on  the  substances  themselves,  induced  Mr.  Rennie  to 
undertake  the  following  experiments. 

The  apparatus  used  for  tliis  purpose  was  a  powerful  lever  of  the  second  class ; 
it  consisted  of  a  flat  bar  of  the  best  English  iron,  about  ten  feet  long,  one  of  the 
extremities  being  formed  into  a  rule-ioint,  by  which  it  was  attached  to  a  stout 
and  short  standard  of  wrought  iron,  that  was  bolted  to  a  massive  bed-plate  of 
cast  iron ;  the  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  joint,  and  the  pin  which  formed  the 
fulcrum,  were  accurately  turned ,  so  as  to  move  slowly  and  freely.  1*he  lever 
was  accurately  divided  on  its  lower  edge,  which  was  made  straight  in  a  line 
with  the  fulcrum.  A  point  or  division  was  selected,  at  five  inches  from  the 
fulcrum,  at  which  place  was  let  in  a  piece  of  hardened  steeL  The  lever  was 
balanced  by  a  weight,  and  in  this  state  it  was  ready  for  operation.  But,  in 
order  to  keep  it  as  level  as  possible,  a  hole  was  drilled  through  a  projection  on 
the  bed-plate,  large  enough  to  admit  a  stout  bolt  easily  through  it,  which  again 
was  prevented  from  tuniing  in  the  hole  by  means  of  a  tongue  fitting  into  a 
corresponding  groove  in  the  hole,  so  that,  in  order  to  preserve  the  level,  it  w«is 
only  necessary  to  move  the  nut,  to  elevate  or  depress  the  bolt,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  specimen.  But  as  an  inequality  of  pressure  would  still  arise,  from 
the  nature  ox  the  apparatus,  the  body  to  be  examined  was  placed  between  two 
pieces  of  steel,  the  pressure  being  communicated  through  the  medium  of  two 
pieces  of  thick  leather,  above  and  below  the  steel  pieces,  by  which  means  a 
more  equal  contact  of  surfaces  was  obtained.  The  scale  was  hung  on  a  loop  of 
iron,  touching  the  lever  in  an  edge  only.  At  first  a  rope  was  used  for  the 
balance  weight,  which  indicated  a  friction  of  four  pounds,  but  a  chain 
diminished  the  friction  one  half.     Every  movable  centre  was  well  oiled. 

In  Mr.  Rennie's  experiments  on  the  cohesive  strength  of  cast  iron,  to  resist 
compression,  there  were  four  kinds  of  iron  used;  vix,  1.  Iron  taken  from  the 
centre  of  a  large  block,  whose  crystals  were  similar  in  appearance  and  mag- 
nitude to  those  evinced  in  the  fracture  of  what  is  usually  termed  gun- metal. 

2.  Iron  taken  from  a  small  casting,  close-grained,  and  of  a  dull  grey  colour. 

3.  Iron  cast  horizontally,  in  bars  of  three-eighths  of  aninch  square,  eight  inches 
long.  4.  Iron  cast  vertically,  same  size  as  last.  These  castings  were  reduced 
equally  on  every  side,  to  one  quarter  of  an  inch  square ;  thus,  removing  the 
hard  external  coat,  usually  surrounding  metal  castings.  They  were  all  subjected 
to  a  gauge ;  the  bars  were  then  presumed  to  be  tolerably  uniform.  The  weights 
used  were  of  the  best  kind  that  could  be  procured,  and,  as  the  experiment 
advanced,  smaller  weights  were  used. 

As  we  have  not  space  for  detailing  the  particulars  of  each  experiment,  W3 
here  add  only  the  averofff!  results  of  them. 
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Tbe  experimenti  on  cast  iron,  in  cubes  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch^-^pecific  gravitjf 
7.033,  gave  1439  lbs.  avoirdupois,  as  the  average  force  required  to  crush  them. 

On  specimens  of  the  same  iron,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  square,  and  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  long,  the  average  force  required  was  2116  lbs. 

On  specimens  of  the  same  thickness,  but  varying  in  length  from  one-half  of 
an  inch  to  one  inch,  the  average  result  was  1758  lbs. 

On  cubes  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  same  metal,  gave  9773  Ibe.  aa  the 
average  result. 

On  one-fourth  of  an  inch  cubes,  made  from  horiiontal  eastings  of  specific 
gravity,  7.113  gave  10,1 14  lbs.  aa  the  average. 

On  one-fourtn  of  an  inch  cubes,  vertical  castings,-  specific  gravity  7.074»  the 
average  was  11,136  lbs. 

A  prism,  having  a  logarithmic  curve  for  ics  liuiits,  resemUiBff  a  column,  (it 
^as  one-fourth  of  an  inch  diameter,  by  one  inch  long,)  broke  with  6954  Iba. 

The  triak  on  prisms,  of  different  lengths,  one-fouith  and  one-half  horiiontal, 
gave  9414  lbs. 

The  same,  vertical,  gave  9982  lbs. 

Horizontal  castings,  varying  firom  three-eighths  to  six-eights  of  an  inch  ^  (, 
gave  an  average  of  8738  lbs. 

Vertical  ditto,  gave  8536  lbs. 

ExpeHmmiU  on  dfffererU  MdaU, 

lbs. 
^  X  i  cast  copper,  crumbled  with      .     .     .     /        ....       7318 
fine  yellow  brass  reduced  ^  with  321 3A  lbs.  with.     .     10304 

wrought  copper    .     .     .     4    ■   •'  3427{ 6440 

cast  tin  ......     ^    .     .     552J[ 966 

cast  lead     .     .    ' } 483^ 

The  experiments  on  the  different  metals  gave  no  satia&ctory  results.     The 

<  ifflcuUy  consists  in  assigning  a  value  to  the  different  degreas  of  diminution. 

•  ^hen  compressed  beyond  a  certain  thickness,  tlie  resistance  becomes  enormous. 

ExpermenU  on  the  Suipention  af  Bairu 

The  lever  was  used  as  in  the  former  case,  but  the  metals  were  held  by  nippers. 
They  were  made  of  wrought  iron,  and  their  ends  adapted  to  receke  the  bars, 
which,  by  being  tapered  at  both  extremities,  and  increasing  in  diameter  from 
the  actual  section,-  and  the  jaws  of  the  nippers  being  confined  by  a  hoop,  con- 
fined both.  The  bars,  which  were  six  inches  long,  and  one  quarter  square, 
were  thus  fiurly  and  firmly  gra^d 

lbs. 

inch  cast-iron,  horizontal 1166 

ditto   ditto,  vertical 1218 

ditto  cast-fiteel,  previously  tilted 8391 

ditto  blister  steel,  reduced  per  hammer    ....  8322 

ditto  shear  steel     .     .     ditto 7977 

ditto  Swedish  iron  .     .     ditto 4504 

ditto  English  iron  .     .    ditto 3492 

ditto  hard  gun-metal,  mean  of  two  trials ....  2278 

ditto  wrought  copper,  reduced  per  hammer  .     .     .  2112 

ditto  cast  copper 1192 

ditto  fine  yellow  brass 1123 

ditto  cast  tin 296 

ditto  cast  lead 114 

EarpcrimenU  on  the  Twist  of  }  inch  Ban^ 

To  effect  the  operation  of  twisting  off  a  bar,  another  apparatus  was  prepared. 
[t  consisted  of  a  wrought-iron  lever,  two  feet  lone*  having  an  arched  head  about 
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one-tixth  of  a  circle,  of  four  feet  diameter,  of  ^?hich  the  lever  represented  the 
radius ;  the  centre,  round  which  it  moved,  had  a  square  hole  made  to  receive 
the  end  of  the  har  to  he  twisted.  The  lever  was  balanced  as  before,  and  a  scale 
hung  on  the  arched  head ;  the  other  end  of  the  bar  being-  fixed  in  a  square  hole 
in  a  piece  of  iron,  and  that  aeain  in  a  vice.  By  this  apparatus,  quarter  of  an 
inch  oars,  from  horixontal  castmgs,  were  twisted  with  weights  in  the  scale,  ave- 
raging 91bi.  15  ox.    The  vertical  castings  took  10 lbs.  10  ox.  as  an  average. 

On  ^jfereni  MetaU, 

lbs.  ox. 

Cast  steel 17     9  in  the  scale. 

Shear  steel 17    1 

Blister  steal 16  11 

English  iron,  wrought lO    2 

Swedish  iron,  wrouglit 9    8 

Hard  gun-metel 50 

Fine  yellow  brass .  4  11 

Copper,  east 4    5 

Tin 17 

Lead 10 

On  Ttoiiti  9f  different  Lengthe^-^HcrwrnM 

lbs.  ox. 

I  by  A  long 7  3  weight  in  aetle. 

I  l^  }  ditto 8  1 

I  by  1  inch  ditto 8  8 

Vertietd. 

I  by  i  ditto 10    1 

i  by  f  ditto 8    9 

}  by  1  inch  ditto 8    5 

Horixontal  twists  of  quarter  of  an  inch  bars,  at  six  inches  from  the  bearings 
took  an  average  of  9  lbs.  12  ox.  in  the  scale. 

Dmttt  of  I  iJveA  square  Bars,  easl  horizontally. 

qrs.  lbs.  ox. 

I  close  to  the  liearing 3    9  )  2  end  of  the  bar  hard. 

I  ditto .    2  18    0  middle  of  the  bar. 

i  at  10  inchea  from  bearing,  lever  in 

the  middle 1  24    0 

On  TwiiU  of  different  Materiale, 

These  experiments  were  made  close  to  the  bearing,  and  the  weights  were 
aeeumulated  in  the  scale,  until  the  substances  were  wrenched  asunder. 

lbs.  ox. 

Cast  steel 19    9  weight  in  scale. 

Shear  steel 17     1 

Blister  steel 16  11 

English  iron,  No.  1 10    2 

Swedish  iron 9    8 

Hard  gun-metal 5    0 

Fine  yellow  brass 4  M 

Copper 4    5 

Tin 17 

Lead *    .    .    •    .  10 

VOL.  ti.  5  p 
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Mifeellaneout  Experiments  on  the  Crush  of  1  cubic  meh. 

Ibf.  avoir 

Elm 1284 

American  pine 1606 

White  deal 1928 

Eneliah  oak,  mean  of  two  trials 3860 

Ditto,  of  five  inches  long,  slipped  with 2572 

Ditto,  of  four  inches  long,  slipped  with 5147 

A  prism  of  Portland  stone,  two  inches  long 805 

Ditto,  sUtuary  marble 3216 

Craig  Leith' 8688 

In  the  following  experiments  on  stones,  the  pressure  was  communicated 
through  a  kind  of  pyramid,  the  base  of  which  rested  on  the  hide  leather,  and 
that  on  the  stone.  The  lever  pressed  upon  the  apex  of  the  pyramid.  The 
cubes  were  of  one  and  a  half  inch. 

Spec.  grav.  lbs.  av. 

Chalk 1127 

Brick,  of  a  pale  red  colour 2.085  1265 

Roe-stone,  Gloucestershire 1449 

Redbrick,  mean  of  two  trials 2.168  1817 

Yellow-faced  baked  Hammersmith    paviours  three 

times 2254 

Burnt  ditto,  mean  of  two  trials .  3243 

Stourbridge,  or  fire  brick 3864 

Derby  ent,  a  red  friable  sandstone 2.316  *  7076 

Ditto,  nom  another  quarry 2.428  9776 

Killaly  white  freestone,  not  stratified 2.423  10264 

Portland 2.428  10284 

Craig  Leith,  white  freestone 2.452  12346 

Yorkshire  paving,  with  the  strata 2.085  12856 

Ditto,  against  the  strata 2.507  12856 

White  statuary  marble,  not  veined 2.760  13632 

firanley  Fall  sandstone,  near  Leeds,  with  strata  .    .  2.506  13632 

Ditto,  against  the  straU 2.506  13632 

Cornish  granite 2.662  14302 

Dundee  sandstone  or  brescia,  two  kinds     ....  2.530  14918 

A  two-inch  cube  of  Portland 2.423  14918 

Craig  Lieth,  with  the  straU 2.452  15560 

Devonshire  red  marble,  variegated 16712 

Compact  limestone 2.584  17354 

Peterhead  granite,  hard,  close-grained 18636 

Black  compact  limestone.  Limerick 2.598  19924 

Purbeck 2.599  20610 

Black  Brabant  marble 2.697  20742 

Very  hard  freestone 2.528  21254 

White  Italian  veined  marble 2.726  21783 

Aberdeen  granite,  blue  kind 2.625  24556 

N.B. — ^The  specific  gravities  were  taken  with  a  delicate  balance,  made  br 
Creighton.  of  Glasgow,  all,  with  the  exception  of  two  specimens,  which  were  br 
accident  omitted. 

Remarks. — In  observing  the  results  presented  by  the  preceding  table,  it  vHI 
be  seen  that  little  dependence  can  he  placed  on  the  specific  gravities  of  stones, 
so  far  as  regards  their  cohesive  powers,  although  the  increase  is  certainlv  in 
favour  of  their  specific  gravities.  But  there  would  appear  to  be  some  undenned 
law  in  the  connexion  of  bodies,  with  which  the  specific  gravity  has  little  to  do. 
Thus,  statuary  marble  has  a  specific  gravity  above  Aberdeen  granite,  yet  a 
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coherive  power  not  much  above  half  the  latter.  Again,  hardness  is  not  altogether 
a  characteristic  of  strength,  inasmuch  as  the  limestones,  which  yield  readily  t« 
the  scratch,  have  nevertlieless  a  cohesive  power  approaching  to  granite  itself. 

ExperimenU  made  on  the  transverse  strain  of  Cast  Bars,  the  ends  loose. 

Weight  of    Distance  of 

the  bars         bearings 

lbs.  oz.            ft.  in.  lbs.  av. 

Bar  of  1  inch  square 12  6              3    0  897 

Ditto  of  1  inch  ditto 9  8              2    8  1086 

Half  the  above  bar 14  2320 

Bar  of  1  inch  square  through  the  dia- 
gonal       2  8              2    8  851 

Half  the  above  bar 14  1587 

Bar  of  2  inches  deep,  by  |  inch  thick      9  5              2    8  2185 

Half  the  above  bar  ......     .  14  4508 

Bars  3  inches  deep,  by  I  inch  thick      .9  15              2     8  3588 

Half  the  above  bar 14  6854         ' 

Bar  4  inches,  by  \  inch  thick    ...    9  7              28  3979 
Equilateral  triangles,  with  the  angles  up 
and  down,  viz.,  with  the  edge  or 

angle  up 9  11               2     8  1437 

With  the  angle  down 9  7              2    8'  840 

Half  the  first  bar 14  3059 

Half  the  second  bar 14  1656 

A   feather-edged  bar  was  cast,  whose 
dimensions    were  2   inches  deep 

by  2  wide,  edge  up 10    0  2    8  3105 

N.B. — AH  these  bars  contained  the  same  area,  though  differently  distributed 
as  to  their  forms. 

Experiments  made  on  the  Bar  of  4  inches  deep  6y }  inch  thick,  hy  giving  it 
different  forms,  the  hearings  at  2  feet  8  inches,  as  before, 

lbs. 

Bar  formed  into  a  semi-ellipse,  weighed  7  lbs 4000 

Ditto  parabolic  on  its  lower  edge 3860 

Dittoof4inchesdeepby}  inch  thick 3979 

Experiments  on  the  transverse  strain  of  Bars,  one  end  made  fast,  the  weight 
being  suspended  at  the  other,  at  2  feet  8  inches  from  the  bear  ing, 

lbs. 

An  inch>square  bar  bore 280 

A  bar  2  inches  deep  by  i  an  inch  thick 539 

An  inch  bar,  the  ends  made  fast 1173 

The  paradoxical  experiment  of  Emerson  was  tried,  which  states,  that  by 
cutting  off  a  portion  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  (see  page  114  of  Emerson's 
Mechanics,)  the  bar  is  stronger  than  before ;  that  is,  a  part  stronger  than  the 
whole.  The  ends  were  loose  at  two  feet  eight  inches  apart,  as  before.  The 
edge  from  which  the  part  was  intercepted  was  lowermost;  the  weight  wasap* 
plied  on  the  base  above;  it  broke  with  1129  pounds,  whereas  in  the  other  case 
it  bore  only  840  pounds. 

lbs. 
A  wire  of  one-tenth  inch  diameter  of  Lead  breaks  with     .        29^  Emerson. 
Do.  do.  Tin  do.  .        4^        „        , 

Do.  do.  Copper     do.  .       299^        „ 

Do.  do.  Brass       do.  360         „ 
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lbs. 

A  wire  of  one*tenth  inch  diameter  of  ^ker  brealu  with           370  Emeiaon. 

Do.                          do.                /ron         do.             •       450  „ 

Round  bar,  1  inch             do.                   „           do.             .  63320  Riimford. 

The  relative  cohesive  strength  of  the  metals  are,  according  to  Sickengen,  as 
follow : — 

Gold 150,955 

SUver 100,771 

PlaUna 262,361 

Copper 304,696 

Soft  Iron 362,927 

Hard  Iron 559,880 

But  their  hardness,  according  to  Cavallo,  follows  this  order,  viz.,  Iron,  Vim- 
tinum.  Copper,  Silver,  Gold,  Tin,  Lead. 

Banks  observes  that  iron  is  about  four  times  as  strong  as  oak,  and  six  times 
as  strong  as  deal  Wood  is  from  seven  to  twenty  times  weaker  transversely 
than  lonffitudinally.     It  becomes  stronger  both  wa^s  when  dry. 

TENON.  The  end  of  a  bar  of  metal  or  piece  of  wood  reduced  in  its 
dimensions,  so  as  to  fit  a  hole  in  another  piece,  called  a  mortise,  and  thus 
joining  tlie  two  together. 

TENSION.  Is  the  state  of  a  thing  stretched ;  this  term  is  much  used  by 
engineers  to  express  the  tenacitv  of  metals  and  other  substances,  when  puUed  in 
the  direction  of  their  length ;  thus  a  wire  of  one-tenth  of  an  indi  in  diameter, 
is  said  to  be  capable  of  resisting  a  tension  of  450  pounds. 

TENTER,  trier f  or  proverb  a  machine  or  frame,  used  in  the  cloth  manufac- 
tory, to  stretch  out  the  pieces  of  doth,  and  make  them  set  even  and  square.  It 
is  usually  about  4/  feet  nigh,  and  for  length  exceeds  that  of  the  longest  piece  of 
doth,  it  consists  of  several  long  square  pieces  of  wood,  placed  like  Uiose 
which  form  the  barriers  of  a  menage;  so,  however,  as  that  the  lower  cross 
pieces  of  wood  may  be  raised  or  lowered,  as  is  found  requisite,  to  be  fixed  at  any 
neight,  by  means  of  pins.  Along  the  cross  pieces,  both  tlia  u|^>er  and  the 
lower  one,  are  numerous  sharp  hooked  nails,  called  tenter-hooks^  on  whicb  the 
selvages  of  the  cloth  are  hooked. 

TESSELLATED  PAVEMENTS.  Pavements  of  different  coloured  stones, 
tiles,  or  brick,  laid  cheauer-wise,  or  like  dice  (tessels.)  The  term  tessellated  ii^ 
however,  extended  to  all  kinds  of  mosaic  patterns  or  designs. 

TEST.  Any  solid  or  fluid  body,  which,  added  to  a  substance,  teaches  us  to 
distinguish  its  chemical  nature  or  composition. 

THEATRE.  An  edifice  or  great  room  for  the  public  exhibition  of  scenic 
representations!  the  peHbrmance  of  the  drama,  of  concerts,  the  ddiveiyof  sden- 
tinc  lectures  and  demonstrations,  &c.  Considering  that  the  description  of  a 
theatre  for  the  latter  purpose  will  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  work,  and  be  ac- 
ceptable to  our  readers,  we  shall  here  annex  an  account  of  the  lecture  theatre 
of  the  London  Mechanics'  Institution ;  which  may  serve  the  purpose  of  a  model 
whereon  similar  undertakings  mav  be  constructed  and  arrangea,  making  such 
alterations  and  modifications  as  will  better  adapt  them  to  other  circumstances. 

The  front  of  this  institution  is  a  laree  dwellmg-house,  situated  in  Southamp- 
ton Buildings,  at  the  corner  of  Staple  s  Inn,  in  Uolborn ;  the  lower  rooms  of 
which  are  employed  for  the  library,  reading-rooms,  apparatus  rooms,  laboratoc]|r, 
&c«,  and  the  upper  as  the  private  apartments  of  the  Secretary.  The  theatre  it 
an  cntirdy  new  structure,  built  at  the  back  of,  and  in  conneadon  with,  the 
house.  Th^  first  stone  of  the  theatre  was  laid  on  the  2d  December,  1824,  \if 
Dr.  Birkbeck,  the  munificent  patron  and  enlightened  president  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  it  was  opened  for  use  on  the  8th  of  July,  1825. 

The  annexed  Rg,  1  exhibits  a  plan  of  the  ground  floor  of  the  whole  buOdingi 
on  a  scale  of  1  inch  to  20  feet. 

The  doors  in  front  of  the  house  in  Southampton  Row  are  represented  at  D. 
O,  office.     H,  hall  and  principal  staircase.     R  R,  reading-room  for  theaccomo- 


■nd  when  all  the  bookt  in  tne  libruy  maj  be  pcnued.     L,  the  tibrarj, « ._. 
iuf  upwnd*  of  SOOO  Tolumoi;  indudiBg  almMt  tftty  work  of  Kputatloa 
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•eience  and  literature,  which  may  either  be  consulted  in  the  reading-room,  or 
taken  home  by  the  members.  A  R,  ante-room  to  theatre.  E,  principal  entracce 
from  the  house  into  theatre.  «  e,  side-entrances  into  theatre.  T,  the  theatre, 
bounded  by  a  wall  w  «;  w,  of  a  horse-shoe  form.  G  O  G  are  the  seats  appro- 
priated to  the  members  in  general.  C  are  those  allotted  exclusively  to  memoers 
of  the  committee ;  and  V,  those  for  the  accommodation  of  honorary  members, 
and  visitors.  N  is  the  entrance  into  the  theatre  from  Northumberland  Court; 
and  M  is  that  leading  from  Middle  Row,  Holborn.  S  S,  two  circular  spiral 
staircases,  which  proceed  from  the  basement  to  the  gallery.  /  <  is  the  lecturers* 
table,  behind  which,  at  P,  is  a  large  frame  for  the  exhibition  of  plans,  diagrams, 
charts,  drawings,  &c. ;  and  when  these  are  made  into  transparencies,  they  are 
illuminated  by  a  series  of  gas  jets  arranged  behind  the  frame.  F  is  a  furnace,  em- 
ployed in  the  chemical  lectures.  This  furnace,  whei^  not  in  use,-  is  closed  by 
two  folding^doors,  which  are  elegantly  painted  to  correspond  with  the  folding- 
doors  of  the  entrance  E.  The  six  black  spots  arranged  in  a  semi-circle,  show 
the  site  of  the  iron  pillars  that  support  the  principal  gallery,  which  is  also  of  the 
horse-shoe  form,  as  shown  by  the  curved  dotted  line  of  that  figure,  (also  ex- 
hibited in  Fig,  2.) 

The  foregoing  plan,  although  only  descriptive  of  the  groun^fioor  of  the  build- 
ing, will  enable  us  to  explain  the  appropriation  of  the  rooms  and  offices  of  the 
basement  underneath  it. 

Underneath  the  hall  H,  is  a  kitchen  and  store-room ;  underneath  tha  reading- 
room  R  R,  are  the  porter's  rooms ;  and  underneath  the  library  L,  is  the  labora- 
tory of  the  same  area,  containing  furnaces,  and  other  requisites  for  chemical 
investigations.  In  this  room  a  class  of  the  members  meet  weekly  for  mutual  in- 
struction in  chemistry,  minerology,  &c.  Adjoining  to  the  laboratory  is  a  small 
workshop,  furnished  nvith  an  excellent  turning-lathe,  work-bench,  and  various 
tools  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  apparatus. 

Under  the  theatre  is  an  extensive  class-room,  lighted  by  gass,  where  practi- 
cal geometry,  perspective,  architectural,  mechanical,  and  ornamental  drawing, 
are  regularly  taugiit 

The  annexed  figure  (2.)  exhibits  a  plan  of  (he  firti'-Jloor  of  the  Aotu^,  together 
with  a  plan  of  the  gallery  of  the  theatre.  H  S  is  the  ascending  staircase  from  the 
ball  totne  first-floor;  H  G,  the  gallery  leading  therefrom  to  the  several  apartments, 
all  the  doors  or  entrances  to  which  are  marked  with  ad,  C  R  is  the  committee- 
room,  furnished  with  a  large  table,  and  other  requisites,  to  accommodate  the 
meetings  of  the  committee  of  managers,  who  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  institu- 
tion. This  room  is  19  feet  by  21  feet,  and  one  of  the  side-walls  is  coveredSrith 
a  glass  case,  furnished  with  a  splendid  ooUection  of  minerals.  A  Ris  the  appa- 
ratus-room, or  museum,  furnished  with  glass  cases  around  it,  containing  an 
extensive  assortment  of  mechanical,  pneumatical,  hydrostatical,  optical,  andT  elec- 
trical apparatus ;  besides  a  great  variety  of  very  large  diagrams,  for  the  illus- 
tration of  those  subjects ;  and  an  assortment  of  mineral  and  geological  specimens. 
This  room  is  open  for  the  accommodation  of  the  members  every  Tuesday 
evening,  from  eight  till  ten  oVlock,  to  afford  them  opportunities  of  inspect- 
ing the  apparatus,  conversing  together,  and  explaining  to  each  other  the  results 
of  their  experience  and  observations.  This  mutual  interchange  of  information 
is  calculated  to  be  productive  of  important  advantages  to  the  members.  A  class 
for  mutual  instruction  in  experimental  philosophy,  also  hdlds  a  weekly  meeting 
in  this  room.  M  R  is  another  room,  similarly  appropriated  to  the  last  men- 
tioned ;  it  contains  various  models,  and  large  pieces  of  apparatus,  inconvenient 
for  exhibition  in  the  museum,  (A  R,)  and  an  extensive  collection  of  transpa- 
rent illustrations  of  various  sciences.  B  S,  the  staircase,  leading  to  the  upper 
floors  of  the  house.  The  room  over  the  committee-room  is  a  class-room,  in 
which  writing,  drawing,  the  English  and  Latin  languages,  &c.,  and  occasionally 
stenography,  are  taught  in  the  different  evenings  of  the  week ;  and  the  room 
over  the  museum  is  also  a  class-room,  where  mathematics  and  arithmetic  are 
taught.  The  other  rooms  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house  are  the  private  apart- 
ments of  the  secretary,  who  resides  on  the  premises.  G  G  G,  show  the  seats 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Uieatre,  rising  up  an  inclined  plane;  the  fron^  or  lowest 


row,  being  upou  a  iaTcl  with  tha  fint-floor  of  tlw  hoiu^  and  the  highlit,  or 
back  row,  being  about  IT  feel  abora  the  lownt  N  S  ii  tha  ton  of  tlie  aireular 
(tone  itaircaie  leading  from  the  entrance  in  Norlhurotierland  Court ;  and  M  S, 
that  appertaining  to  tna  entrance  from  Middle  Rovr,  Holbom.     P  i«  the  pit,  or 


rather  ground-floor,  of  ihe  tlieatre,  the  plan  of  wliich  ii  given  in  Fig.  I. 

are  two  jointed  branche*  for  gai-lighti,  each  containing  three  burner*,  wMch 

Ian  be  moved  in  varioui  jioutiona,  to  auit  the  objecti  to  ha  illuminaled.     fbo 
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dotted  lines  ooo,  show  the  plan  of  a  lofty  rectangular  gallery,  eyen  with  the  top 
of  the  eemi-ctreular  gallery  G,  from  which  there  are  two  entrances  at  the  extre- 
mities, and  another  in  the  middle. 

THEODOTJTE.  A  mathematical  instrument  used  by  land-sunreyors,  for 
taking  angles,  distances,  altitudes,  &&  This  instrument  is  yariously  made,  and 
prorided  with  subordinate  apparatus,  according  to  the  price,  or  the  requirementa 
of  the  purchaser.  We  shall  describe  one  of  the  most  generally  useful.  This 
consists  of  two  concentric  horizontal  circles,  the  inner  of  which  has,  at  the  ends 
of  one  of  ito  diaoMters,  two  perpendicular  columns,  on  which  rests  the  horizontal 
axis  of  a  small  meridian  telescope.  The  vernier  of  the  inner  circle  is  made 
fast  to  an  arbitrary  division  line  of  the  outer  one,  and  bodi  circles  are  moved, 
together  with  the  telescope,  until  the  object  sought  for  appears  in  its  field.  The 
outer  circle  is  now  fixed,  and  the  inner  one  is  tamed  round,  uiHil  the  telescope 
strikes  the  second  object,  whoee  angular  distance  from  the  first  is  to  be  mea- 
sured. The  inner  circle  is  now  fastened  to  the  outer,  and  by  means  of  a  mi- 
crometer screw,  the  thread  of  the  telescope  is  brought  exactly  upon  the  object. 
The  arc  which  the  vernier  of  the  inner  circle  has  described  on  the  outer  one 
measures  the  angle  which  the  two  objects  make  at  the  common  centre  of  the 
two  circles, 

THEOREM.  A  proposition  which  terminates  in  theory,  and  which  con* 
siders  the  properties  of  tilings  already  made  or  done.  Or,  theorem  is  a  specu- 
lative proposition,  deduced  mm  several  definitions  comjiared  together. 

THEORY.  A  doctrine  which  terminates  in  speculations,  without  any  view 
to  the  practice  or  application  of  it 

THcRMOM  ETER.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  temperature  of  bodies ; 
founded  upon  the  principle  of  augmentation  in  volume  of  fluids,  in  proportion 
to  their  absorption  oft  caloric ;  and  as  regards  aeriform  fluids,  the  principle  is 
probably  very  correct :  but  solids,  and  still  more  liquids,  expand  unequally,  by 
equal  increments  of  heat.  Thermometers  were  invented  about  the  be^nning 
of  the  seventeenth  century ;  but  a  knowledge  of  their  author  is  involved  m  some 
obscurity.  For  the  first  half  century,  after  their  introduction,  they  were  made  in 
a  very  rude  and  imperfect  manner ;  but  they  were  at  length  considerably  im- 
proved by  the  Florentine  academicians,  and  received  subsequent  ameliorations 
from  Mr.  Boyle,  Dr.  Halley,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  as  well  as  from  contempo- 
raneous philosophers  on  the  continent.  The  changes  which  the  instrument 
underwent  in  their  hands,  (described  in  the  Oxford  Encydoprndia^)  we  shall  not 
here  insert,  as  all  that  had  at  that  time  been  proposed,  were  liable  to  many 
conveniences,  and  could  not  be  considered  as  exact  standards  for  pointing  out 
the  various  degrees  of  temperature. 

The  thermometers  which  at  present  are  in  most  general  use,  are  Fahrenheit's, 
De  risle  8,  Reaumur's,  and  Celsius's.  Fahrenheit's  are  used  in  Britain,  De 
risle's  in  Russia,  Reaumur's,  and  the  thermometer  centrigade,  in  France,  and 
Celsius's,  the  same  as  the  last  named,  in  Sweden.  They  are  all  mercurial 
thermometers. 

Fahrenheit's  thermometer  consists  of  a  slender  cylindrical  tube,  and  a  small 
longitudinal  bulb.  To  the  side  of  the  tube  a,  is  annexed  a  scale  6,  which 
Fahrenheit  divided  into  600  parts,  beginning  with  that  of  the  severe  cold 
which  he  had  observed  inlceland  in  1709,  or  that  produced  by  surrounding  the 
bulb  c  of  the  thermometer  with  a  mixture  of  snow  or  beaten  ice,  and  sal 
ammoniac,  or  sea  salt.  This  he  apprehended  to  be  the  greatest  degree  of  cold  ; 
and  accordingly  he  marked  it,  as  the  beginning  of  his  scale,  with  0  ;  the  point 
at  which  mercury  begins  to  boil,  he  conceived  to  show  the  ereatest  degree  of 
heat,  and  this  he  made  the  limit  of  his  scale.  The  distance  between  these  tvo 
points,  he  divided  into  600  equal  parts  or  degrees ;  and  by  trials,  he  found  that 
the  mercury  stood  at  thirty-two  of  these  divisions,  when  water  just  begins  to 
freeze,  or  snow  or  ice  just  begins  to  thaw ;  it  was,  therefore,  called  the  degree 
of  the  freezing  point  When  the  tube  was  immersed  in  boiling  water,  the 
mercury  rose  to  212,  which,  therefore,  is  the  boiling  point,  and  is  just  180 
degrees  above  the  former,  or  freezing  point  But  the  present  method  of 
making  the  scale  of  these  thermometers,  which  is  -  he  sort  in  most  common  usc^ 
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is  first  to  imiiierge  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  in  ice  or  snow  just  beginning  to 
thaw,  and  mark  the  place  where  the  mercury  stands,  with  number  32 ;  then  iminerge 
it  in  boiling  water,  and  again  mark  the  place  where  the  mercury 
stands  in  the  tube  ;  which  mark,  with  the  number  212,  exceediiig 
the  former  by  180,  dividing  therefore  the  intermediate  space 
into  1 80  equal  parts,  will  give  the  scale  of  the  thermometer,  and 
which  may  afterwards  be  continued  upwards  or  downwards    at 

Pleasure.  Other  thermometers  of  a  similar  construction  have 
een  accommodated  to  common  use,  having  but  a  portion  of  the 
above  scale.  They  have  been  made  of  a  small  size  and  portable 
form,  and  adapted  with  appendages  to  particular  purposes ;  and 
the  tube,  With  its  annexed  scale,  has  often  even  inclosed  in  another 
thicker  glass  tube,  also  hermetically  sealed,  to  preserve  the  thermo- 
h       meter  from  injury. 

In  1733,  M.  De  I'lsle,  of  Petersburgh,  constructed  a  mercurial 
thermometer,  on  the  principles  of  Ueaumur's  spirit  thermometer. 
In  his  thermometer,  the  whole  bulk  of  quicksilver,  when  immerged 
in  boiling  water,  is  conceived  to  be  divided  into  100,000  parts ;  and, 
from  this  one  fixed  point,  the  various  degrees  of  heat,  either  above 
or  below  it,  are  marxed  in  these  parts  on  the  tube  or  scale,  by  the 
various  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  quicksilver,  in  all 
imaginable  varieties  of  heat 

The  thermometer  at  present  used  in  France  is  called  Reaumur's, 
but  it  is  very  different  from  the  one  originally  invented  by 
Reaumur  in  1730,  in  which  spirits  of  wine  was  used  to  indicate 
the  degrees  of  expansion.  The  thermometer  now  in  use  in  France  in 
filled  with  mercury  ;  and  the  boiling-water,  which  is  at  80, 
corresponds  with  the  21 2th  degree  of  Fahrenheit.  The  scale,  indeed, 
commences  at  the  freezing  point,  as  the  old  one  did.  The  new  thermo- 
meter ought  more  properly  to  be  called  I)e  Luc's  thermometer,  for  it  wasfirst  made 
by  De  Luc.  When  De  Luc  had  finished  the  scale,  and  completed  an  account  of 
it,  he  showed  the  manuscript  to  M.  De  la  Condamine.  Condamine  advised  him 
to  change  the  number  80 ;  remarking,  that  such  was  the  inattention  of  physi- 
cians, that  thev  would  probably  confound  it  with  Reaumur's.  De  Luc's 
modesty,  as  well  as  a  predilection  for  the  number  80,  founded,  as  he  thought, 
on  philosophical  reasons,  made  him  decline  following  this  advice  ,*  but  he  found 
by  experience,  that  the  prediction  of  Condamine  was  too  well  founded.  The 
thermometer  of  Celsius,  which  is  used  in  Sweden,  has  a  scale  of  100  degrees 
from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling-water  point. 

The  thermometer  eenti^ade^  now  used  in  France,  has  the  scale  divided  in  tlie 
same  way.  Many  other  thermometers  have  been  used  besides  these,  and 
consequently  observations  taken  by  them  ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  any 
of  these  more  minutely,  as  they  are  no  longer  used.  Those  who  wish  to  read  a 
more  particular  account  of  them  may  consult  Dr.  Martine's  Essays.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  disadvantages  attend  the  adoption  of  the  scales  of^  each  of  the 
thermometers  we  have  described,  but  hitherto  the  sanction  of  long  usage  in  the 
countries  where  they  have  been  introduced,  has  prevented  their  being  super- 
seded by  any  other. 

A  self-registering  thermometer  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  Keith,  of  Ravel- 
stone,  which  is  considered  as  most  ingenious  and  simple,  a  6,  in  the  annexed 
figure,  is  a  thin  glass  tube,  about  fourteen  inches  long,  and  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  calibre,  close  or  hermetically  sealed  at  top.  To  the  lower  end,  which 
is  open,  there  is  joined  the  crooked  glass  tube  b  e,  seven  inches  long,  and  four- 
tentns  of  an  inch  calibre,  and  open  at  top.  The  tube  ah  h  filled  with  the 
strongest  spirit  of  wine,  and  the  tube  h  e  with  mercury.  This  is  properly  a 
spirit-of-wine  thermometer,  and  the  mercury  is  used  merely  to  support  a  piece 
of  ivory,  or  glass,  to  which  is  a£Bxed  a  wire  for  raising  one  index,  or  depressing 
another,  according  as  the  mercury  rises  or  falls.  £  is  a  small  conical  piece  of 
ivory  or  glass,  of  such  a  weight  as  to  float  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury.  To 
the  float  is  joined  a  wire,  called  the  float-wire,  which  reaches  upwards  to  H, 
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Carretpondenee  of  the  Thermmnetert  of  Farrbmubit  and  Reaumur,  and  ikai  qJ 
Celsiub,  or  the  Centigrade  Thermometer  of  the  modern  French  C/tcmuts, 
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where  it  terminates  in  a  knee  beii«  at  right  angles.  The  float-wire,  by  means  of 
an  eye  at  h,  moves  easily  alone  the  small  harpsichord  wire  g  h,  1 1  are  two 
indexes  made  of  Uiin  black  oiled  silk,  which  slide  upwards  or  down- 
f>./^  wards  with  a  force  of  not  more  than  two  ^fains.  The  one  placed 
above  the  knee  points  out  the  greatest  nse,  and  the  one  pJHced 
below  it  points  out  the  greatest  fall,  of  the  thermometer.  When 
the  instrument  is  to  be  prepared  for  an  observation,  both  indexes 
are  to  be  brought  close  to  the  knee  A.  It  is  evident,  that  when 
the  mercury  rises,  the  float  and  float-wire,  which  can  be  moved 
with  the  smallest  force,  will  be  pushed  upwards  till  the  mercury 
becomes  stationary.  As  the  knee  of  the  float-wire  moves  upwards, 
it  will  carry  along  with  it  the  upper  index  /.  When  the  mercury 
again  subsides,  it  leaves  the  index  at  the  highest  point  at  which 
it  was  raised,  for  it  will  not  descend  by  ita  own  weight :  as  the 
mercury  falls,  the  float-wire  does  the  samef  it  therefore  brings 
along  with  it  the  lower  index  /,  and  continues  to  depress  it  till  it 
again  becomes  stationary,  or  ascends  in  the  tube ;  in  which  case  it 
leaves  the  lower  index  behind  it,  as  it  had  formerly  left  the  upper. 
The  scale  to  which  the  indexes  point  is  placed  parallel  to  the 
slender  harpsichord  wire.  That  tne  scale  and  inaexes  may  not 
be  injured  by  the  wind  and  rain,  a  cvlindrical  glass  cover,  dose  at 
top,  and  made  so  as  exactly  to  fit  the  part  <f/,  is  placed  over  it 
As  a  knowledge  of  the  correspondence  between  the  therroo- 
J  1/  meters  of  Fahrenheit,  Reaumur,  and  Celsius,  are  indispensable  to 
^^J  the  comprehension  of  the  scientific  labours  of  the  French 
and  German  philosophers  and  authors,  whether  in  the  original 


As,  however,  higher  degrees  of  temperature  may  be  required  than  those  given  in 
the  teble,  the  following  rules  are  given  for  changing  the  degrees  of  any  one  of 
the  scales  into  equivalent  degrees  of  another ;  vli.  each  degree  of  Fahrenheit 
is  equal  to  foui^ninths  of  one  of  Reaumur;  as  Reaumur,  however,  reckons  his 
degrees  from  the  freezing  point,  and  Fahrenheit  52®  below  this  point,  we  must, 
when  the  number  of  Fahrenheit's  degrees  to  be  reduced"  indicate  a  temperature 
above  the  freexing-point,  first  deduct  32,  then  multij^y  the  remainder  by  4,  and 
divide  the  product  by  9.  The  quotient  is  the  corresponding  number  of  degrees 
on  Reaumur's  scale.  If  the  temperature  indicated  was  less  than  the  freezing 
point,  we  must  also  be  careful  to  take  the  actual  number  of  degrees,  reckoning 
from  the  freezing  point  Thus  4  degrees  above  Fahrenheit's  zero  is  28  below 
his  freezing  point ;  and  this  is  the  number  to  be  reduced  to  Reaumur's  scale. 

Each  degree  of  Reaumur  is  equal  to  2|  of  one  of  Fahrenheit  Multiply  the 
given  number  of  degrees  of  Reaumur  by  9,  and  divide  the  product  by  4.  If  the 
degrees  of  Reaumur  were  minus,  the  quotient  must  be  deducted  from  32,  and 
the  remainder  will  be  the  equivalent  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  If  the  given  degrees 
were  not  minus,  the  quotient  must  be  added  to  32  degrees^  and  the  sum  will  be 

the  equivalent  sought  .      *       «         ji 

Each  degree  of  Fahrenheit  is  equal  to  |  of  one  of  the  centigrade.    Proceed 

as  in  the  case  of  Fahrenheit  and  Reaumur,  multiplying,  however,  by  6,  and 

dividing  by  9.  ^  ,  .      ,       m*  i..  i    .i. 

Each  degree  of  Reaumur  is  equal  to  i  J  of  the  centigrade.  Multiply  the 
given  number  of  degrees  by  5,  divide  the  product  by  4,  and  the  quotient  wUl 
be  the  equivalent  number  of  degrees  on  the  centigrade  scale.  •,  , .  , 

Each  degree  of  the  centigrade  scale  is  equal  to  four-fifths  of  Reaumur.  Multiply 
the  given  number  of  degrees  of  the  centigrade  by  4,  and  divide  the  product  by  5 ; 
the  quotient  will  be  the  equivalent  number  of  degrees  on  Reaumur's  scale. 

The  different  degrees  of  expansibility  of  dissimilar  metals  by  the  same 
increase  of  temperature,  is  well  known,  and  has  been  usefully  employed  to 
produce  compensation  in  the  regulators  of  time-keepers  ;  and  recently  a  very 
teniibie  and  convenient  ihermometer  has  been  made  on  the  sune  pnncipl^ 
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The  one  from  which  we  made  the  diagram  on  the  next  pa^,  ia  contained  in  a 
common-sized  pocket-watch,  and  indicates  the  temperature  from  39*  below 
zero  to  80O  Reaumur,  equal  to  the  extent  from  zero,  to  2I2<»  on  Fahrenheit's 
Male. 

It  consists  of  a  slip  of  steel  on  a  slip  of  brass  attached  together,  and  l)«nt 
with  the  brass  inwards,  into  a  circular  form  a  a,  and  fixed  to  the  frame  of  the 
watch  at  b,  immediately  behind  the  dial.  One  end  of  this  circular  piece  ia  bent 
inwards  at  e,  and  acts  upon  a  lever,  e  /,  of  the  third  order.  The  lever  moves 
upon  a  pivot  at/,  is  furnished  with  an  aidjusting  screw  d,  and  a  toothed  segment  e. 
The  teeth  of  this  segment  act  upon  the  teeth  of  a  small  pinion  y,  to  the 
projecting  pivot  of  whiclt  an  index  h  is  attached. 

The  action  of  this  little  instrument  is  obvious ;  for  as  the  interior  portion  of 
the  compound  circular  piece  is  of  brass,  which  is  more  escpansible  than  the 
exterior,  which  is  of  steel,  an  increase  of  heat  will  cause  the  ring  to  open ;  but 
in  opening  it  acta  upon  the  lever,  and  by  that  means  turns  the  index,  which 
points  out  by  the  graduated  circle  on  the  face  of  the  watch  the  quantity  of 
increase.  On  the  contrary,  when  a  decrease  of  heat  takes  place,  the  ring  will 
have  a  tendency  to  close,  and  the  lever  being  kept  up  to  it  by  a  small  spring  on 
the  opposite  side,  acta  upon  the  index,  and  pointa  the  quantity  of  decrease  in 
the  temperature.  Thia  thermometer  indicatea  a  change  of  temperature  much 
quicker  than  the  common  mercurial  thermometer,  owing  to  the  metals  being 
better  conductora  of  caloric,  than  wood  or  glass,  the  aul»tances  of  which*  they 
are  uaually  manufactured. 


A.  TTiefTnometer  of  Contacl  haa  lately  been  invented  by  M.  Fourrier.  "  It 
is  well  known,"  saya  M.  Fourrier,  "  that  on  touching  diiferent  substances 
maintained  at  the  aame  temperature,  tlie  same  calorific  impression  ia  not 
received  in  conaequence  of  the  different  conductibility  of  those  bodies.^  It  ia 
even  aufficient  to  caver  those  bodiea  with  a  thin  aheet  of  paper,  aensibly  to 
chanjge  the  effect  sif  the  contact.     If,  then,  on  a  aupport  kept  at  a  conatant 
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temperature,  for  example,  at  that  of  melting  ice,  thin  sheets  of  different 
substanoet  are  successively  applied,  the  simple  contact  of  the  naked  hand  w  ill 
sufiice  to  class  a  great  number  of  them  according  to  their  order  of  conductibility ; 
but  this  method  is  by  no  means  accurate^  and  is  liable  to  other  inconveniences. 
M.  Fourrier's  instrument  may  be  considered  as  an  improved  hand,  and  minutely 
establishes  the  facts  to  which  the  application  of  the  hand  only  makes  an 
approximation.  It  is  extremely  simple ;  it  consists  of  a  cone  of  very  tliin  iron, 
filled  with  mercury,  and  terminated  at  its  circular  base  by  a  skin  of  moderate 
thickness.  A  thermometer  is  placed  in  the  mercury ;  it  is  this  skin  which  is 
put  on  the  thin  sheet  applied  to  the  support.  The  contact  is  very  intimate,  in 
consequence  of  its  flexibility ;  and  the  thermometer  indicates  the  variations  of 
temperature.  By  this  instrument  many  curious  facts  have  already  been 
ascertained.  For  instance,  it  has  been  shown,  that  the  order  m  which  thin 
sheets  of  different  substances  are  placed  one  upon  another,  influences  the  quantity 
of  heat  which  passes  through  them  under  the  same  external  circumstances. 
Thus,  the  interposition  of  a  sheet  of  leather  facilitates  the  transmission  of  heat 
from  skin  to  cloth,  and  it  obstructs  it  from  cloth  to  marble. 

The  thermometers  hitherto  described  are  very  limited  in  their  extent ;  they 
indeed  point  out  to  us  the  lowest  degrees  of  heat  which  are  commonly  observed 
even  in  cold  climates,  but  they  by  no  means  reach  to  those  degrees  of  heat 
which  are  very  familiar  to  us.  The  mercurial  thermometer  extends  no  farther 
than  to  600  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  the  heat  of  boiling  mercury ;  but  we  are  sure 
that  the  heat  of  solid  bodies,  when  heated  to  ignition,  or  till  they  emit  light,  far 
exceeds  the  heat  of  boiling  mercury.  In  order  to  remedy  this  defect,  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  attempted,  by  an  ingenious  experiment,  to  extend  the  scale  to  any  degree 
required.  His  plan,  however,  was  not  found  convenient  forpractical  purposes. 
But  following  the  idea  suggested  by  Newton,  the  late  Mr.  Wedgwood  invented 
a  very  simple  thermometer,  which  marks  with  much  precision  the  different 
degrees  of  ignition  from  a  dull  red  heat  visible  in  the  dark,  to  the  heat  of  an 
air-furnace. 

a  b  e  dfin  the  annexed  figure,  is  a  smooth  flat  plate ;  on  which  are  fixed 
two  rulers,  or  flat  pieces,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  lying  flat  upon  the  plate, 
with  the  sides  that  are  towards  one  another  made  perfectly  true,  a  little  Axrther 
asunder  at  one  end,  than  at  the  other  end;  thus  tney  include  between 
them  a  long  converging  canal,  which  is  divided  on  one  side  into  a  number  of 

small  equal  parts,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  per- 
forming the  offices  both  of  the  tube  and  scale  of  the  common 
thermometer.  It  is  obvious,  that  if  a  body,  so  adjusted  as  to 
fit  exactly  at  the  wider  end  of  this  canal,  be  afterwards  di- 
minished in  ito  bulk  by  fire,  as  the  thermometer  pieces  are, 
it  will  then  pass  further  into  the  canal,  and  more  and  more 
so  according  as  the  diminution  is  greater;  and  conversely, 
that  if  a  body  so  adjusted  as  to  pass  on  to  the  tfarrow  end, 
be  afterwards  expanded  by  fire,  as  is  the  case  with  metals, 
and  applied  in  that  exnanded  state  to  the  scale,  it  will  not 
pass  so  far ;  and  that  the  divisions  on  the  side  will  be  the 
measures  of  the  expansions  of  the  one,  as  of  the  contrac- 
tions of  the  other,  reckoning  in  both  cases  from  that  point 
to  which  the  body  was  adjusted  at  first,   t  is  the  body  whose 

W  alteration  of  bulk  is  thus  to  be  measured.    This  is  to  be 

gently  pushed  or  slid  along  towards  the  narrow  end  till  it  is 
"I  stopped  by  the  conversing  sides  of  the  canal.     Mr.  Walker, 

to  whom  we   have   already  alluded,  suggests  the  idea  of  a 
metallic  thermometer  which  shall  embrace  the  medium  be- 
c  tween  the  highest  point  of  the  mercurial  thermometer,  which 

tJ  y  terminates  at  600  degrees,  and  the  lowest  of  Wedgwood's, 
just  described,  which  commences  at  1077  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit A  metalUc  composition  is  formed,  not  liable  to  alteration  in  iU  quality 
or  quantity  by  repeated  exposure  to  heat,  the  melting  point  of  which  is  at  a  little 
below  600  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  and  its  boiling  point  at  1 200  degrees.  A  case 
resembling  in  form  the  glass  case  for  the  ordinary  thermometer,  but  somewhat 
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larger,  contains  the  metallic  composition,  and  the  scale  consists  in  a  slender 
graduated  rod,  equal  in  height  at  the  commencement  of  the  scale;  that  is, 
when  the  metallic  composition  is  just  liquid  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  the  graduated 
rod  terminating  at  the  bottom  in  a  tliin,  circular,  flat  plate,  which  rests  or  floats 
as  it  were  upon  the  liquid  metal;  and  in  proportion  as  the  latter  expands  and 
rises  in  the  tube  by  heat,  the  graduated  rod  is  buoyed  up,  or  raised  above  the 
top  of  the  tube,  passing  through  a  perforated  cover  to  the  maximum,  or  boiling 
point.  The  thermometer  case  and  graduated  rod  are  formed  of  pipe-makers' 
clay,  previously  prepared  by  having  been  exposed  to  a  sufficient  degree  of  beat. 
The  scale  of  this  new  thennometer  is  an  exact  continuation  of  the  scale  in  the 
mercurial  thermometers ;  the  lower  degrees  of  the  former  corresponding  with, 
or  indicating  like,  temperatures  with  the  upper  degrees  of  the  mercurial 
thermometer. 

"  l*he  same  principle,"  sa^s  Mr.  Walker,  **  I  mi^ht  observe,  admits  of  being 
extended,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  variation  in  temperature,  up  to  the 
most  intense  heat,  perhaps,  that  can  be  required.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  here, 
that  the  influence  of  the  incumbent  atmosphere  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
metal  within  the  open  tube  is  too  inconsiaerable,  even  at  the  commencement 
of  the  scale,  to  deserve  notice,  and  at  a  hiffher  temperature  diminishes  to  no- 
thing ;  especially  if  the  whole  of  the  liquid  contained  in  the  thermometer,  as 
ought  to  be  the  case  in  every  thermometer,  be  completely  immersed,  or  subjected 
to  the  temperature,  the  degree  of  which  it  is  intended  to  indicate.  A  method 
similar  to  the  above,  I  should  think,  might  be  aj^plicable  to  the  purpose  of 
showing,  in  a  read^  way,  the  degree  of  expansion  m  metals  by  beat ;  but  the 
elongation  of  a  cylinder  of  any  metal,  by  increase  of  temperature,  is  much  too 
small  to  admit  of  its  being  a  convenient  measure  of  temperature.  I  should  not 
despair,  however,  availing  myself  of  every  advantage,  viz.,  increasing  the  length 
of  a  metallic  wire,  by  giving  it  a  spiral  form,  in  oraer  to  comprise  a  considenS>le 
length  in  small  compass,  with  the  application  of  Uie  lever-index,  and  a  good 
magnifier,  upon  constructing  a  thermometer  upon  this  principle,  so  as  to  render 
the  scale  apparent  even  to  single  degrees ;  using  silver  for  tne  lower  tempera- 
tures, and  platina  for  the  hisher,  or  employing  iron  wire,  only  up  to  its  ultimate 
point  of  expansion  in  a  sohd  state. 

THERMOSTAT.  The  name  given  to  an  instrument  invented  and  recently 
patented  by  Dr.  Ure,  for  regulating  temperature  in  vaporization,  distillation, 
and  other  processes,  in  which  the  agency  of  heat  is  required.  It  is  effected  by  in- 
creasing or  diminishing  the  size  of  the  apertures  trough  which  the  calorific 
medium  is  transmitted.  The  nature  of  the  contrivance,  and  its  mode  of  action, 
will  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  annexed  diagram. 


•<>." 


a  6,  represent  a  compound  bar,  composed  of  two  flat  pieces  of  metal,  possessing 
different  powers  of  expansibility  by  toe  same  increase  of  temperature,  such  as 
iron  and  zinc,  firmly  rivitted  together.  Now,  suppose  the  most  expansible 
metal,  the  zinc,  placed  on  the  upper  side,  the  compound  bar  will  bend  downwards 
to  the  position  represented  at  a  b' ;  and  by  diminution  of  the  temperature 
below^  t^at  at  which  the  metals  wens  rivctted  together,  a  flezur«  in  the  con- 
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trary  direction  would  tftke'plaee ;  and  thus  a  motion  is  obtained  from  any  change 
of  teniperature,  which  may  be  made,  through  the  medium  of  levers,  available  in 
checking  the  cause  of  change,  by  altering  the  size  of  the  opening  through  which 
the  change  was  effected.  Let  e  represent  a  stop-cock,  through  which  steam,  hot 
water,  or  other  fluid  enters,  to  communicate  heat  to  the  vessel  containing  the 
thermostat  a  b,  and  let  edhe  a  lever  or  handle,  by  which  the  cock  is  turned, 
joined  to  the  compound  bar,  by  the  connecting-rod  d  b;  also,  let  the  plug  or 
the  cock  be  so  adjusted,  that  it  shall  be  partially  open  when  die  lever  is  in  the 
position  rejiresented  hy  cd;  and  less  open  when  in  the  position  represented  by 
e  tf  ;  then  it  is  evident,  that  any  increase  of  temperature,  beyond  ^hat  to  which 
the  instrument  may  have  been  adjusted,  would,  by  causing  the  instrument  to 
bend  downwards,  immediately  dimmish  the  passage,  and  consequently  the  sup- 
ply of  steam,  hot  water,  or  whatever  fluid  may  be  used  for  communicating  heat. 
While,  on  the  contrary,  a  diminution  in  the  temperature  would  cause  the  bar  to 
bend  upwards,  and  thus  increase  the  passage  for  the  admission  of  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  the  heating  vapour  or  fluid. 

The  patentee  gives  a  variety  of  examples,  of  the  application  of  his  thermo- 
stat for  relating  the  admission  of  heating  fluids,  as  well  as  for  regulating 
the  ventilation  of  rooms,  public  buildings,  &c«,  some  of  them  displaying  con- 
siderable ingenuity ;  but  they  all  depend  upon  the  principle  above  explained, 
and  therefore  we  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  describe  them. 

THIMBLE.  A  metallic  case,  worn  by  tailors  and  sempstresses  upon  the 
finger,  for  the  purpose  of  pressing  needles  through  the  stuff  m  sewing.  An  in- 
strument, answering  the  same  purpose,  is  worn  by  sailors  and  sail-makers  in  the 
palms  of  their  hands  by  straps  wnich  fasten  it  thereto;  they  are  technically 
called  palms,  and  are  small  circular  plates  of  cast  iron,  indented  on  the  surface. 
Thimble  is  the  name  also  given  to  circular  rings  of  iron,  hollow  on  the  outside, 
for  a  rope  which  envelopes  it  to  be  securely  imbedded  therein ;  a  metallic  eye  is 
thus  formed,  for  passing  another  rope  through,  or  hanging  on  to  it  by  a  hook,  a 
tackle  block,  &c. 

THRESHING-MACHINE.  An  apparatus  for  separating  the  grain  from  the 
straw.  Machines  for  this  purpose  were  contrived  as  far  back  as  1732 ;  these  were 
considerably  improved  by  Mr.  Andrew  Meikle,  in  1785,  who  took  a  patent  for  his 
improvements,  which  are  described  in  the  ''  Repertory  of  Arts."  Since  that  time 
they  have  undergone  various  ameliorations ;  and  the  construction  of  those  which 
are  mostly  employed  at  the  farm-houses,  may  be  briefly  described  as  consisting 
of  three  rotatative  drums  or  cylinders ;  around  the  first  which  comes  into  operation 
are  a  series  of  arms,  or  beaters,  which  are  made  to  revolve,  and  thereby  strike 
the  com  (supplied  underneath  them  by  feeding  rollers,)  with  great  rapidity. 
Hence  the  thereshed  com  is  carried  on  by  the  motion  of  the  feed  rollers,  to  two 
successive  straw  shakers,  which  consist  (as  before  mentioned)  of  a  rotative  frame, 
armed  with  numerous  spikes,  that  lift  up  and  shake  the  straw,  so  as  to  force  from 
amongst  it  the  grain,  and  allow  it  to  fall  through  a  grated  floor,  into  a  large  hop- 
per beneath.  From  this  hopper  the  com  is  conducted  to  another  receptacle,  and 
in  its  passage  winnowed  by  fanners  driven  with  great  velocity,  that  separate  the 
chafij  oy  blowing  it  away  into  another  receptacle.  Of  course  the  power  by 
which  such  machines  are  driven  depends  upon  local  circumstances  ;  but  in 

general  a  horse-wheel  is  employed,  worked  by  the  united  force  of  three  horses ; 
le  horse- wheel  is  mounted  with  a  large  horizontal  wheel,  which  drives  a  pinion 
on  the  main  shaft  of  the  threshing-machine ;  and  the  main  shaft,  by  suitable 
gear,  gives  motion  at  the  requisite  velocities  to  the  parts  we  have  described. 

TIDE.  A  regular  periodical  current  of  water,  setting  alternately  in  a  flux 
and  reflux,  and  generally  considered  to  be  produced  by  the  influence  of  the 
moon.  The  sagacious  Locke,  in  describing  the  theory  of  the  tides,  observes, 
**  that  motion  of  die  water  colled  the  tides,  is  a  rising  and  falling  of  the  sea  ; 
the  cause  of  this  is  the  attraction  of  the  moon,  whereby  the  part  of  the  water 
in  the  great  ocean,  which  is  nearest  the  moon,  being  most  strongly  attracted,  is 
raised  higher  than  the  rest ;  and  these  two  opposite  elevations  of  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  the  great  ocean,  following  the  motion  of  the  moon  from  east  to 
west,  and  striking  against  the  large  coasts  of  the  continents,  from  thence 
rebound  back  again,  and  so  make  floods  and  ebbs  in  narrows,  seas,  and  rivers. 
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TIDB-HiLLS.  Are  mill*  or  aay  kind  of  niachinery  morad  hy  Um  ebbiDg 
■nd  flowing  of  the  tide.  Mills  of  thii  kind  are  not  very  coaunoD,  on  account 
of  the  great  expense  of  their  conttruction ;  but  in  liluations  trhare  the  tide 
rises  to  a  considerable  lieight,  and  where  the  fuel  required  for  a  iteam-engine 
ii  high,  and  the  first  cost  can  be  met,  tide-milli  ma;  be  very  odvautageouily 
conatructed. 

-  The  orinn  of  tide-mills  in  this  country  does  not  appear  to  be  recorded ;  bat 
the  able  Belidor  aicribei  the  invention  to  a  master- carpenter,  at  Dunkirk,  of 
the  name  of  Perse.  Mills  to  be  worked  by  the  rising  or  falling  of  the  tide, 
admit  of  great  rariety  in  the  essential  parti  of  their  construcuon  ;  but  this 
variety,  Dr.  Qregory  observes,  may  be  reduced  to  four  general  heads,  according 
to  the  manner  m  action  of  the  water-wheel,  lit,  the  water-wheel  may  turn 
iHie  way  when  the  tide  rise*,  and  the  contrary  when  it  falls.  3d,  the  water- 
wheei  may  be  made  to  turn  always  in  one  direction.  3d,  the  water-wheel  may 
rise  and  fail,  as  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows.  4th,  the  axle  of  the  waCei^wliecl  may 
be  so  fixed  ai  that  it  shall  neither  rise  nor  fidl,  though  the  rotary  motion  shall 
be  given  to  the  wheel,  while  at  one  time  it  is  only  partly, at  anathei  completely 
immersed  in  the  fluid. 

Some  very  ingcmious  suggestion*  for  tiie  conRruction  of  a  tide-mill  appeared 
some  time  since  in  a  scteniilie  joumal,  in  which  the  arrangemenls  differ  in  some 
essential  respects  from  thote  apperently  contemplated  in  Dr.  Gregory's  cls«si£- 
cation.     We  shall  insert  the  desctiptioo  in  the  author's  own  wprdi. 


In  this  plan,  "  the  waler  U  compelled  to  flow  in  and  out  of  a  basin,  in  inch 
I  manner,  that  the  greatest  force  shall  he  obtained  from  its  current,  and  the 
miiexed  diagrams  are  introduced  to  Illustrate  the  following  explBnatimi." 

Fig.  1  representi  a  perpendicular  projection  of  the  principal  parts  on  a  plane, 
supposed  to  be  drawn  longitudinally  and  vertically  through  (he  centre  of  tiie 

_....L  .    _    .1 1 ._.    ,       :      ,    .        _,.,    .      _..^^     ^^    g^j.|^    jj^    ^j,    jIj^    g^^_ 

B  aupposed  to  be  open,  and 
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of  tbe  parts,  the  water  ia  floviiig  (rom  the  bulii 

Ig.  2  Tepreienti  s  peq>endicu1ar  projection  of  the  nrincipal  parla  on  a  pUne, 
'  '     '      '  1  -■-    1-     It         1      .rticaily  through  the  centre  of  the 


nippowd  to  be  drawn  latitudinally  a 


work,  h  ihow*  the  level  of  th«  water  when  flowing  froin  the  repreiented  aide ; 
the  poution  of  the  fluihei  under  thtie  circumitancet  are  ihown,  i  being  open, 
and  i  cloaed ;  v  abowt  the  level ;  nioe  vtna,  the  poiition  of  the  fliuhei  in  tfaii 
caie  are  aeen,  i  being  doaed,  aod  It  open.  An  objection  ma^  aiiie  from  the 
variation  of  tbe  quantity  of  water  at  the  apring  and  neap  tides.  To  counteract 
this,  the  fluih  1  i*  introduced  into  tbe  flood-^te  i,  which  maj  be  opened  and 
cloied  accordinf;  as  there  ia  a  redundancy  or  deficiency  of  water:  thii  may 
either  be  effected  by  centrifugal  balli,  or  by  the  attention  of  the  individual  who 
take*  care  of  the  worka.    It  ihould  be  entirely  opened  when  the  mill  ie  not 

Although  thii  plan  ie  more  particularly  adapted  for  harbours  and  the  tideway 
of  riven,  yet  there  are  few  parti  of  the  cooit  on  whicli  fuch  a  mill  might  not  be 
conatructed.  If  it  be  on  a  aandy  beach,  a  large  wooden  tunnel  ahouTd  be  laid 
down  at  the  lowset  tide  level,  in  order  to  introduce  water  upon  the  flood-gate. 
The  boiin  had  better  be  conitructed  of  wood,  aa  iben  the  aides  of  it  may  be 
vertical,  which  ia  of  great  advantage,  to  produee  a  leai  variable  current ;  but  it 
may  be  excavated,  and  lined  with  clay,  which  should  be  covered  over  with 
•hingle^  in  order  to  prevent  the  clay  from  being  wajhed  off.  If  it  be  on  a  rocky 
eoait,  and  a«  b^ore  expoaed  to  a  lurf,  there  ahould  be  a  amall  tunnel  excavated, 
(aa  ihown  by  dotlad  Imea  at  (.)  The  baain  in  this  case  ia  easily  formed ;  I 
conjecture  thai  an  esoavation  of  the  capacity  of  one  of  our  first-rate  sbipa,  and 
abont  12  fwt  deep,  would  contain  water  enough  to  two  pair  of  stones  for  a 
griat-mill. 

a  a  ia  tha  floating  mill,  of  which  the  furni  of  a  ground  plan  ia  aa  Fig  z.      It 
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haa  angular  ends  for  two  reasons ;  Ist,  because  the  building  may  be  more  eaafly 

constructed  in  this  manner,  to  bear  the  pressure  on  the 

sheaves  gg ;  and  2dly,  in  order  to  give  a  proper  direction 

to  the  water,  h  is  the  excavated  basin  ;  c  the  sea  or  harbour ; 

n  the  soil ;    s  the  flood-^ate  attached  to  the  mill,  ani 

moving  up  and  down  with  the  tide ;  j,  the  water-wheel ; 

t  i  flushes  for  introducing  water  on  the  wheel ;  h  k  ditto,  for 

letting  it  off;  /  ditto,  for  regulating  the   influx  of  water 

according  to  the  strength  of  the  tide  ;  d^  ihe  channel  cut  in 

the  sides  of  the  wall,  and  sunk  below  low-water  mark, 

according  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  above,  into  which  are  inserted  small 

sheaves  working  on  an  iron  plate  placed  on  the  flood-gate,  in  order  to  reduce 

the  friction ;  //are  vertical  beams  of  timber,  supported  by  pieces  o  o,  thrown 

across  the  passage  horizontally  and  diagonally,  witn  respect  to  the  beam  itself, 

for  the  purpose  of  bearing  the  horizontal  pressure  of  the  building  on   the 

sheaves  g  g^  which  pressure  takes  place  on  each  beam  alternately,  wim  the  rise 

and  fall  of  the  tide }  e  e  Bxe  doors,  the  upper  one  may  receive  the  corn  or 

materials  when  the  mill  is  at  a  proper  level,  and  the  lower  one  discharge  the 

same  when  in  a  convenient  situation ;  leather  is  placed  in  the  joints,  in  such  a 

manner  as  to  prevent  the  water  from  getting  through  between  the  slide  and 

flood-gate.  There  are  two  water- wheel*,  in  order  that  the  pressure  dn  the  groores 

d  d  may  be  less  partial. 

A  tide-mill  was  erected  at  East  Greenwich,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Thames,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Lloyd,  an  engineer  of  Westminster, 
of  which  the  following  will  convey  an  idea  i  the  details  are  given  by  Dr.  Gregory 
in  his  Afechanics,  vol.  ii. 

This  mill  is  intended  to  mnd  corn,  and  works  eight  pair  of  stones.  The 
side  of  the  mill-house  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  river,  measures  40  feet 
within ;  and  as  the  whole  of  this  m^ay  be  opened  to  the  river  by  sloice- 
gates,  which  are  carried  down  to  the  low-water  mark  in  the  river,  there  is  a  40 
feet  water-way  to  the  mill ;  through  the  water-way  the  water  presses  during 
the  rising  tide  into  a  large  reservoir,  which  occupies  about  four  acres  of  land  ; 
and  beyond  this  reservoir  is  a  smaller  one,  in  whicn  water  is  kept,  for  the  purpose 
.  of  being  let  out  occasionally  at  low  water  to  cleanse  the  whole  works  flrom  mud 
and  sediment,  which  would  otherwise,  in  time,  clog  the  machinery. 

The  water-wheel  has  its  axle  in  a  position  parallel  to  the  side  of  the  river, 
that  is,  parallel  to  the  sluice-^ates  which  admit  water  from  the  river ;  the  length 
of  this  wheel  is  26  feet,  its  diameter  11  feet,  and  its  number  of  float-boards  32. 
These  boards  do  not  each  run  on  in  one  plane  from  one  end  of  the  wheel  to  the 
other,  but  the  whole  length  of  the  wheel  is  dirided  into  four  equal  portions,  and 
the  parts  of  the  float-boards  belonging  to  each  of  these  portions  fall  gradually 
one  lower  than  another,  each  by  one-fourth  of  the  distance,  from  one  Mard  to 
another,  measuring  on  the  circumference  of  the  wheel. 

This  contrivance  is  intended  to  equalize  the  action  of  water  upon  the  wheel, 
and  prevent  its  moving  by  jerks.  The  wheel,  with  its  incumbent  apparatus, 
weighs  about  20  tons,  the  whole  of  which  is  raised  by  the  impulse  of  the  flowing 
tide,  when  admitted  through  the  sluice-gates.  It  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
watei^way,  leaving  a  passage  on  each  side  of  about  six  feet,  for  the  water  to 
flow  into  the  reservoir,  besides  that  which,  in  its  motion,  turns  the  wheel  round. 
Soon  after  the  tide  has  risen  to  the  highest,  (which  at  this  mill  is  often  20  feet 
above  the  low  water-mark,)  the  water  is  permitted  to  run  back  again  from  the 
reservoir  into  the  river,  and  by  this  means  it  gives  a  rotary  motion  to  the 
water-wheel  in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  with  which  it  moved  when  impelled 
by  the  rising  tide. 

TILES.  Plates  of  red  e^thenware,  used  for  the  coverings  of  buildings,  also 
for  paving  and  other  purposes.  They  are  made  of  the  better  kind  of  brick- 
maker's  clay,  washed  free  from  stones  and  other  foreign  matter;  then  moulded 
of  various  forms  according  to  the  purposes  required,  and  baked  in  kilns. 

TILLER.  The  bar  or  lever  employed  to  turn  the  rudder  in  floating  vesseli^ 
for  the  purpose  of  steering. 
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TILT.  The  awniug  or  canopy  spread  over  boats,  waggons,  and  other 
equipages. 

TILT-HAMMER.  a  large  heavy  hammer,  worked  by  machinery.  See 
Iron. 

TIME.  According  to  Mr.  Locke,  is  "  the  measure  of  duration."  "  We  acquire 
our  notions  of  time,"  says  Dr.  Robison,  "  byourfaculty  of  memory,  in  observing 
the  succession  of  events.  Time  is  conceived  by  us  as  unbounded,  continuous, 
homogeneous,  unchangeable  in  the  order  of  its  parts,  and  dinsible  without  end. 
The  boundaries  between  successive  portions  of  time  may  be  called  instants,  and 
minute  portions  of  it  may  be  called  moments.  Time  is  conceived  as  a  proper 
quantity,  made  up  of,  and  measured  by,  its  own  parts.  In  our  actual  measure- 
ments we  employ  some  event,  which  we  imagine  always  to  require  an  equal 
time  for  its  accomplishment;  and  this  time  is  employed  as  a  unit  of  time 
or  duration,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  employ  a  foot-rule  as  a  unit  of  exten- 
sion. As  often  as  this  event  is  accompIishcNi  during  some  observed  operation, 
so  often  do  we  imagine  that  the  time  of  the  operation  contains  this  unit  It  is 
thus  that  we  affirm  that  the  time  of  a  heavy  body  falling  144  feet  is  thrice  as 
great  as  the  time  of  falling  16  feet ;  because  a  pendulum,  394  inches  long,  makes 
three  vibrations  in  the  first  case,  and  one  in  the  last."  **  Inerc  is  an  analogy," 
says  our  learned  author,  *'  between  the  affections  of  space  and  time,  so  obvious, 
that  in  most  languages  the  same  words  are  used  to  express  the  affections  of 
both.  Hence  it  is  that  time  may  be  represented  by  lines,  and  measured  by  mo- 
tion ;  for  uniform  motion  is  the  simplest  succession  of  events  that  can  be  con- 
ceived." This  further  analogy  also  occurs  between  time  and  space,  namely, 
that  as  in  space  all  things  are  placed  in  the  order  of  situation,  so  in  time  all 
events  occur  in  the  order  of  succession.  (See  Elements  of  Mechanical  Phih- 
iophy,  by  John  Robison,  LL.D.,  Vol.  I.)  liike  place,  time  may  also  bo  dis- 
tingubhed  into  absolute  and  relative.  Absolute  time  is  time  considered  in  itself, 
wiUiout  any  relation  to  bodies  or  their  motions.  Relative y  or  apparent  time,  is 
the  sensible  measure  of  any  duration  by  means  of  motion.  Time  is  also  astro- 
nomical, or  civil.  Astronomical  time  is  that  of  which  the  computation  and 
measure  depend  solely  on  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Ciml  time  is 
astronomical  time  modified,  and  accommodated  to  the  purposes  of  civil  life«> 

TIME-KEEPER.    An  instrument  for  measuring  time.    See  HorologI^. 

TIN.  A  metal  of  a  white  colour,  intermediate  between  silver  and  lead.  It 
is  considerably  harder  than  lead ;  scarcely  at  all  sonorous ;  very  malleable,  being 
capable  of  extension,  under  the  hammer,  to  about  a  two-thousandth  part  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.  The  ordinary  tinfoil  is  about  a  one-thousandth  part  of  an 
inch  thick.  Tin  has  a  slight  unpleasant  taste,  and  emits  a  peculiar  smell  when 
rubbed.  Specific  gravity,  7.291.  It  is  very  flexible,  producing  a  remarkable  crack 
ling  noise  when  bended,  the  loudness  of  which  is  a  common,  though  not  very  ac- 
curate test  of  its  purity.  Tin  melts  at  442<*  Fahr. ;  when  fresh  cast,  or  fresh 
scraped,  it  is  very  brilliant,  but  it  gradually  loses  its  lustre  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
and  acquires  a  grevish-white  tint,  which' does  not  sensibly  change.  Like  lead, 
when  heated  nearly  to  fusion,  it  is  brittle,  and  may  be  easily  broken  up  by  a 
hammer,  when  it  exhibits  a  grained  or  fibrous  texture.  It  may  also  be  reduced 
to  powder  by  agitation,  at  the  period  of  its  transition  from  the  solid  to  the  fluid 
state. 

There  are  several  kipds  or  qualities  of  tin.  The  Cornish  block  tin  is  usually 
fai  blocks  of  about  three  cwt  each ;  which  are,  however,  run  into  smaller  masses, 
of  30  or  40  lbs.  each,  for  the  convenience  of  trade.  The  common  block  tin  is 
contaminated  with  a  minute  quantity  of  other  metals,  generally  copper,  to  'be 
extent  of  about  a  thousandth  part.  "  Refined  block- tin  "  is  in  blocks  of  tin 
melted  into  long  narrow  sticks,  of  a  few  ounces  each.  The  "  grain  tin"  is  the 
purest  of  the  several  English  kinds,  being  obtained  from  the  pure  oxide  of  tin 
of  the  steam-works  of  Cornwall.  It  is  first  cast  into  blocks  of  about  1 20  lbs.  each, 
and  afterwards  melted,  so  as  to  separate  it  into  fragments  resembling  rocks ; 
which  is  produced  by  letting  the  metal  fall,  when  barelv  fluid,  from  a  great 
height  The  tin  imported  from  the  East  Indies,  particularly  Malacca,  is  es- 
teemed very  pure,  and  considered  the  best  for  organ  pipes,  and  some  other  uses. 
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The  tin  ore  of  Cornwall,  obtained  from  the  mines,  la  stamped  to  reduce  it 
into  fragments,  then  washed,  to  separate  the  earthy  matter,  and  afterward* 
roasted  in  a  reverberating  furnace  ;  which  process  is  repeated  until  the  fusaj 
shows  it  to  contain  at  least  half  of  its  weight  of  metal,  when  it  is  sold  to  m 
smelters.  In  this  state  it  is  mixed  with  culm  and  slaked  lime,  well  moistened, 
and  then  smelted  in  a  reverberating  furnace,  capable  of  reducing  about  7  cwt. 
at  a  time.  A  given  weight  of  tin,  produced  from  Cornish  ore,  consumes  about 
double  its  weight  of  coal  in  the  operations  of  roasting  and  smelting.  Between 
three  and  four  thoiuand  tons  of  tin  are  produced  annually  from  the  mines  of  Corn- 
wall. Chaptal  says,  that  if  tin  be  kept  in  fusion  in  a  lined  crucible,  and  the 
surface  be  coverea  with  a  quantity  of  charcoal,  to  prevent  its  calcination,  the 
metal  becomes  whiter,  more  sonorous,  and  harder,  provided  the  fire  be  kept  up 
for  eight  or  ten  hours. 

Mercurv  dissolves  tin  with  great  facility,  and  in  all  proportions.  To  make 
this  combmation,  heated  mercury  is  poured  on  melted  tin ;  the  consistence  of 
the  amalgam  differs  according  to  the  relative  proportions  of  the  two  metals. 

Nickel,  united  to  tin,  forms  a  white  and  brilliant  mass.  Half  a  part  of  tin, 
melted  with  two  parts  of  cobalt,  and  the  same  quantity  of  muriate  of  soda,  fur- 
nished Beaume  with  an  alloy  in  small  close  grains  of  a  light  violet  colour.  Equal 
parts  of  tin  and  bismuth  form  a  brittle  alloy,  of  a  medium  colour  between  the 
two  metals,  and  the  fracture  of  which  presents  cubical  facets. 

Zinc  unites  perfectly  with  tin,  and  produces  a  hard  metal,  of  a  close-grained 
fracture;  its  ductility  increases  with  the  proportion  of  tin. 

Antimony  and  tin  form  a  wlyte  and  DrilJiant  alloy,  which  is  distinguished 
from  other  alloys  of  tin  by  its  possessing  a  less  specific  gravity  than  either  of 
the  two  metals  by  which  it  is  formed. 

In  combining  arsenic  with  tin,  precautions  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
arsenic  from  escaping  by  volatilization.  Three  parts  of  tin  may  be  put  into  a 
retort,  with  one-eighth  part  of  arsenic  in  powder ;  fit  on  a  receiver,  and  make 
the  retort  red  hot ;  very  little  arsenic  rises,  and  a  metallic  lump  is  found  at  the 
bottom,  containing  about  one-fifteenth  part  of  arsenic ;  it  crystallizes  in  large 
facets,  is  very  brittle,  and  hard  to  melt. 

If  tin  be  kept  in  fusion  with  access  of  air,  its  surface  is  speedily  covered  with 
a  gMyish  peliicle,  which  is  renewed  as  fast  as  it  is  removed.  If  this  grey 
oxide  be  pulverized  and  sifted,  to  separate  the  uncalcined  tin,  and  calcined  again 
for  several  hours,  under  a  muffle,  it  becomes  the  yellow  oxide  of  tin,  called  among 
artisans  putty  of  tin,  and  extensively  used  in  polishing  of  glass,  steel,  and  other 
hard  bodies. 

A  white  oxide  of  tin  is  used  in  forming  the  opaque  kind  of  glass  called  enamel. 
This  composition  is  made  by  calcining  100  parts  of  lead  and  30  parts  of  tin,  in 
a  furnace,  and  then  fiuyins  these  oxides  with  100  parts  of  sandy  and  20  of  potassL 
This  enamel  is  white,  and  is  coloured  with  metallic  oxides. 

All  the  mineral  acids  dissolve  tin,  and  it  may  be  precipitated  from  its  solu- 
tions by  potass ;  but  an  excess  of  potass  will  re-dissolve  the  metal.  Nitro- 
muriate  of  gold  is  a  test  of  tin  in  solution,  with  which  it  forms  a  fine  purple 
precipitate. 

The  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  tin,  whether  concentrated  or  diluted  with  water; 
part  of  the  acid  is  decomposed,  and  flies  off  in  the  form  of  sulphurous  acid  cas. 
Heat  accelerates  the  effect  of  the  acid.  Tin,  dissolved  in  the  sulphuric  aci{  >> 
very  caustic. 

The  solution  of  tin  in  the  nitric  acid  is  perfonned  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
and  the  metal  is  precipitated  almost  instantly  in  the  form  of  a  white  oxide.  Jf 
this  acid  be  loaded  with  all  the  tin  it  is  capable  of  calcining,  and  the  oxide  be 
washed  with  ^  considerable  quantity  of  distilled  water,  a  salt  may  be  obtained 
by  evaporation,  which  detonates  alone  in  a  crucible  well  heated,  and  bums  with 
a  white  and  thick  flame,  like  that  of  phosphorus.  The  nitric  acid  holds  but  a 
very  small  quantity  of  tin  in  solution,  and  when  evaporated  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  crystals,  the  dissolved  portion  ({uickly  precipitates,  and  the  add 
remains  nearly  in  a  state  of  purity.  Nitric  acid,  much  diluted,  holds  rather 
more  tin  in  solution,  but  lets  it  fall  by  standing,  or  by  the  application  of  heat» 
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Tb«  muriatic  acid  dissolves  tin,  whether  cold  or  hot,  diluted  or  concentrated. 
If  fuming,  and  assisted  by  a  genUe  heat,  Iho  addition  of  the  tin  instantly  causes 
it  to  lose  its  colour  and  property  of  emitting  fumes,  and  a  slight  effervescence 
takes  place.  The  acid  dissolves  more  than  half  its  weight  of  tin ;  the  solution 
is  yellowish,  of  a  fetid  smell,  and  affords  no  precipitate  of  oxide,  like  the  sul- 
phuric and  nitric  acids. 

The  oxy-muriatic  acid  dissolves  tin  very  readily,  and  without  effervescence, 
because  the  metal  quickly  absorbs  the  superabundant  oxygen  from  the  acid,  and 
requires* no  decomposition  of  the  water  to  effect  its  oxidation. 

Nitro-mariatic  acid,  made  with  two  parts  of  nitric  acid,  and  one  of  muriatic 
acidy  dissolves  tin  with  effervescence.  It  is  the  solution  of  tin  in  this  acid  which 
the  dyers  employ  to  heighten  the  colour  of  their  scarlet  dyes.  It  is  prepared 
by  adding  small  portions  at  a  time,  of  tin,  to  the  common  aquafortis  of  com- 
merce :  when  the  appearance  of  oxide  is  observed  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar, 
muriate  of  soda  is  added,  by  which  its  solution  is  effected.  If  the  colour  im- 
parted by  this  solution  is  not  bright,  a  little  nitrate  of  potass  is  added  to  it 

The  acetous,  and  most  other  vegetable  acids,  have  some  action  upon  tin,  par- 
ticularly when  aided  by  a  gentle  heat;  but  the  solutions  thus  obtained  are  not 
used  in  the  arts.  Tin  decomposes  the  corrosive  muriate  of  mercury.  It  is  for 
this  purpose  amalgamated  with  a  small  portion  of  mercury  and  this  amalgam, 
being  first  triturated  in  a  mortar  with  the  corrosive  muriate,  the  mixture  is  then 
distifled  by  a  gentle  heat  A  colourless  liquor  first  passes  over,  and  is  followed 
by  a  thick  white  vapour,  which  issues  with  a  kind  of  explosion,  and  covers  the 
internal  surface  of  the  receiver  with  a  very  thin  wliite  crust.  The  vapour 
becomes  condensed  into  a  transparent  liquor,  which  continually  emits  a  thick, 
white,  and  very  abundant  fume.  It  was  fonnerly  called  the  fuming  liquor  cf 
Libavius,  and  is  the  combination  of  the  muriatic  acid  and  tin. 

Tin  has  a  strong  affinity  for  sulphur ;  the  sulphurct  of  tin  may  be  formed  by 
fusing  the  two  substances  together :  it  is  brittle,  heavier  than  tin,  and  not  fusible. 
It  has  a  blueish  colour,  a  lamellated  texture,  and  is  capable  of  crystallizing. 

The  white  oxide  of  tin  combines  witli  sulphur,  and  forms  a  compound  called 
aurum  mutivum,  or  tnoaaic  goldf  which  is  much  used  for  giving  to  plaster-o^ 
Paris  the  resemblance  of  bronze,  and  improving  the  appearance  of  bronze  itself. 
It  is  also  occasionally  used  to  increase  the  effects  of  electrical  machines.  See 
Aurum  Musivum. 

Tin  possesses  the  property  in  a  remarkable  degree  of  promoting  the  fusibility 
of  other  metals,  with  which  it  is  mixed.  Two  parts  of  lead,  and  one  o^tin, 
which  forms  the  best  plumber's  solder,  melt  at  a  temperature  of  little  more  than 
300*  Fahr. ;  although  the  melting  point  of  tin  alone  is  440*.  and  that  of  lead 
612*.  One  part  of  tin,  and  two  of  lend,  which  forms  the  inferior  plumber's 
solder,  melt  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  first-mentioned  proportions,  not- 
witlistanding  the  increased  quantity  of  the  less  fusible  metal.  Eight  parts  of 
bismuth,  (which  melts  per  se  at  480o,)  f)ve  of  lead,  and  three  of  tin,  fuse  at  a 
heat  below  that  of  boiling  water.  It  is  this  alloy  of  which  tea-spoons  are  some- 
times made,  to  surprise  those  who  are  ignorant  of  their  nature,  by  their  melting 
in  a  cup  of  hot  tea. 

The  uses  of  tin  are  so  very  numerous,  and  so  well  known,  as  not  to  need 
detailing.  We  shall  advert  to  only  a  few ;  viz.  the  fabrication  of  boilers  and 
kettles  for  dyers'  use ;  the  worms  of  stills ;  the  drawing  of  pipes,  (erroneously 
called  pewter)  for  gas  conduits,  for  beer,  wine,  vinegar,  and  other  acetous  liquids, 
which  nave  no  action  upon  pure  tin :  if  the  tin  were  alloyed,  it  could  not  be 
drawn  into  sound  pipes.  Tin  forms  the  principal  ingredient  in  pewter  of  all 
qualities,  and  enters  largely  into  the  greater  part  of  the  white  njloys  in  such 
extensive  use.  Immense  quantities  of  tin  are  used  in  the  fabrication  of  tinned 
iron  plates,  improperly  called  tin-plates.  We  may  also  here  notice  a  new  and  most 
important  application  of  this  pure  metal,  (under  a  patent  granted  to  Mr.  John 
Warner,  jun.  founder,  &c.,  of  Cripplegnte,  London,)  whicli  is  that  of  giving  a 
perfect  and  beautifld  coat  of  tin  to  lead  pipes,  which  thus  possess  the  valuable 
qualities  of  both  metals ;  viz.  the  cheapness  and  flexibility  of  lead,  and  the 
purity  and  indestructibility  of  tin. 
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TINNING.  The  art  of  covering  any  metal  witli  a  thin  coatine  of  tio. 
Copper  and  iron  are  the  metals  most  commonly  tinned.  The  use  of  tinning 
these  metals  is  to  prevent  them  from,  being  corroded  by  rust,  as  tin  is  not  so 
easily  acted  upon  by  the  air  or  water,  as  iron  and  copper  are.  What  are  com- 
monly called  tin-plates,  or  sheets,  so  much  used  for  utensils  of  various  kinds, 
are,  in  fact,  iron  plates  coated  with  tin.  The  principal  circumstance  in  the  art 
of  tinning  is,  to  have  the  surfaces  of  the  metal  to  be  tinned  perfectly  clean  and 
free  from  rust,  and  also  that  the  melted  tin  may  be  perfectly  metalfic,  and  not 
covered  with  any  ashes  or  calx  of  tin.  When  iron  plates  are  to  be  tinned,  the3r 
are  first  scoured,  and  then  put  into  what  is  called  a  pickle,  which  is  sulphuric 
acid  diluted  with  water;  this  dissolves  the  rust  or  oxide  that  was  left  after 
scouring,  and  renders  the  surface  perfectly  clean.  They  are  then  again  washed 
and  scoured.  They  are  now  dipped  in  a  vessel  full  of  melted  tin,  the  surface  of 
which  is  covered  with  fat  or  oil,  to  defend  it  from  the  action  of  the  air.  By  this 
means,  the  iron  coming  into  contact  with  the  melted  tin  in  a  perfectly  metallic 
state,  it  comes  out  completely  coated.  When  a  small  quantity  of  iron  only  is  to 
be  tinned,  it  is  heated,  and  the  tin  rubbed  on  with  a  piece  of  cloth,  or  some 
tow,  having  first  sprinkled  the  iron  with  some  powdered  resin,  the  use  of  which 
is  to  reduce  the  tin  that  may  be  oxidated.  Any  inflammable  substance,  as  oil 
for  instance,  will  have  in  some  degree  the  same  effect,  which  is  owing  to  their 
attraction  for  oxygen.  Sheets  of  copner  may  be  tinned  in  the  same  manner  as 
iron.  Copper  boilers,  saucepans,  ana  other  kitchen  utensils,  are  tinned  after 
they  are  made.  They  are  first  scoured,  then  made  hot,  and  the  tin  rubbed  on 
as  before  with  resin.  Nothing  ought  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  but  pure  grain 
tin ;  but  lead  is  frequently  mixed  with  the  tin,  both  to  adulterate  its  quality, 
and  make  it  lie  on  more  easily ;  but  it  is  a  very  pernicious  practice,  and  ought 
to  be  severely  reprobated. 

TITANIUM.  A  new  metal  discovered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gregor,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  in  Cornwall.  Klapro^  subsequenUy  found  it 
in  the  red-shorl  of  Himgary,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  titanium.  Lampadius 
was  the  first  who  completely  reduced  it,  which  he  effected  by  charcoal  only. 
The  metal  was  of  a  dark  copper  colour,  with  much  brilliancy,  brittle,  and  m 
small  scales  considerably  elastic.  It  tarnishes  in  the  air,  and  is  easily  oxidised 
by  heat :  it  then  acauires  a  purple  tint  It  detonates  wUh  nitre,  and  is  infiisible. 
All  the  mineral  acios  act  upon  it  with  great  energy.  According  to  Vauquelin, 
it  is  volatilized  by  intense  heat. 

TiOBACCO.  The  dried  leaves  of  a  foreign  poisonous  plant,  most  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  to  lumish  a  species  of  aliment  to 
the  depraved  tastes  of  a  large  portion  of  the  human  race. 

Tobacco  is  a  potent  narcotic,  and  also  a  strong  stimulus,  and  in  small  doses  proves 
violently  emetic  and  purgative.  The  oil  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  malig- 
nancy, and  when  applied  to  a  wound,  u  said,  by  Redi,  to  be  as&tal  as  the  poison 
of  a  viper.  The  decoction,  smoke,  and  powder  are  used  in  agriculture  to  destroy 
insects. 

Tobacco  being  cultivated  for  the  leaves,  it  is  an  object  to  render  these  as  large 
and  also  as  numerous  as  possible,  and  therefore  the  most  fertile  soil  is  preferred. 
It  is  very  sensible  to  frost  The  plants  are  raised  on  beds,  early  in  spring,  and 
when  they  have  acquired  four  leaves,  they  are  planted  in  the  fielos,  in  well 
prepared  earth,  about  three  feet  distant  every  way.  Every  morning  and  evening 
the  plants  require  to  be  looked  over,  in  order  to  destroy  a  worm  which  some- 
times invades  the  bud.  When  four  or  five  inches  high,  they  are  moulded  up. 
As  soon  as  they  have  eight  or  nine  leaves,  and  are  ready  to  put  forth  a  stalk,  the 
top  is  nipped  off,  in  order  to  make  the  leaves  larger  and  thicker.  After  this 
the  buds,  which  sprout  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  are  all  plucked;  and  not  a 
day  is  suffered  to  pass  without  examining  the  leaves,  to  destroy  a  large  cater- 
pillar, which  is  sometimes  very  destructive  to  them.  When  they  are  fit  for 
cutting,  which  is  known  by  tlie  brittleness  of  the  leaves,  they  are  cut  with  a 
knife,  close  to  the  ground;  and,  after  laying  some  time,  are  carried  to  the 
drying  shed,  where  the  plants  are  hung  up  by  pairs,  upon  lines,  having  a  ipaot 
between,  that  they  may  not  touch  one  another.     In  (his  state  they  remain  to 


iWMtt  utd  dry ;  when  perfectly  dry,  tl>e  leaves  are  (tripped  from  the  ttaUu,  and 
rasde  into  imall  bundles,  tied  with  one  of  the  leavea.  Theie  bundleB  ore  laid 
in  heap*,  and  covered  with  blankets.  Care  is  taken  not  to  overheat  theoi,  for 
which  reawn  the  heapi  are  laid  open  to  the  air  from  time  to  time,  and  apread 
ahioad.  This  operation  is  repeated  ^  no  more  heat  is  perceived  in  tlie  heapt^ 
and  the  tobacco  is  then  stowed  in  casks  for  exportation. 

In  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  tlie  leaves  ere  first  cleansed  of  any  earth, 
dirt,  or  decayed  parti;  next,  they  are  slightly  moistened  withsaltand  water,  or 
water  in  which  salt  and  other  ingredients  have  been  dissolved  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  fabricator.     This  liquor  is  called  tobacco  tauet. 

The  next  operation  is  to  remove  the  mid-rib  of  the  leaves,  which  is  reserved 
to  be  dried  and  ground  for  snuff.  The  leaves  are  then  manufiictured  into  ft 
variety  of  article*,  by  rolling,  twisting,  and  cutting ;  but  Uie  chief  ate  th« 
making  of  segars,  and  the  cutting  the  leaves  by  a  machine  into  fine  (hreds,  for 
■moking  with  pipes,  or  chewing. .  The  machine  by  which  the  Utter  operation 
is  conducted  is  a  very  effectiTe  instrument,  a  knife  beine  made  to  alternate 
vertically  between  grooves,  with  very  great  rapidity,  while  the  tobacco  leaves, 
confined  in  a  channel,  are  gradually  moved  forward  by  a  regulated  quantity  of 
motion  under  the  operation  of  the  linife,  bf  which  the  shreds  are  uniformly  cut 
of  any  required  thicknesL 

A  patent  for  an  improvement  in  the  machines  used  for  this  purpose,  waa  taken 
taken  out  by  Mr.  Samuel  Wellman  Wright,  in  1826.  Instead  of  the  alln^ 
Bating  action  of  a  single  knife,  Mr.  Wright  has  introduced  a  series  of  knives,  placed 
M  radii  to  a  wheel,  which,  as  thev  revolve,  cut  the  tobacco  into  shreds;  much 
reiembling  in  its  action  the  cbafi^culting  machine  in  general  use,  except  that 
the  knives  In  the  latter  have  a  curvature  given  to  them,  in  order  Uiat  they  may 


cut  with  a  slicing  action,  and  not  with  a  cbopl  as  in  the  machine  we  ore  about 

t«  describe,  which  may,  however,  be  easily  altered  according  to  our  luggeilion. 

Kij.  1,  (above)  and  Fig.  2  annexed,  represent  two  elevations  or  views  of  the 
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uiachme,  one  being  at  right  anglei  to  the  ullier.  a  is  tbe  main  oxit,  Mt  in 
motion  by  the  drum  6;  c  c  is  a  (ly-whecl  baring  hillgei  d  d,  to  which  lh« 
cnt(en«  e  ore  attached  bjicrewa,  (these  are  beat  aeeti  in  Fig.  I ;)  other  tcr«»i// 
are  employed  to  adjiut  and  «et  the  hiocM  d  d,  ao  that  the  eultera  ahall  pren 
claae  to  (he  front  of  the  box  g,  in  which  the  tobacco  it  placed  ;  i  h  are  twe 
■crewB  for  preaaing  the  tobacco  down  ;  and  t  a  acrew,  by  the  turning  of  vhich 
it  ii  puahed  forward  towards  (he  cuttera.  Tliia  lerew  ia  aupported  in  plummer 
blocki  1 1,  and  worlca  in  a  nut  fixed  in  a  masaive  block  m,  from  which  two  atronr 
ban  proceed  to  ttnother  block  in  the  box  g,  which  preaiel  the  tobacco  forwa^ 
by  tbe  revolution  of  the  icrew.  On  the  axis  of  tbe  Krew  ii  •  treble  puller, 
JriTtn  by  a  eat^t  band  from  another  pulley  o,  on  the  axii  of  a,  which  ndoiitr 


of  the  velocity  of  the  (crew  being  varied  according  as  the  tobacco  Is  reijuirtd  to 
*       IT  coarse.     The  treble  pulley  is  made  to  carry  round  a  icrew  by  > 


When  tbe  hoi  requires  a  fresh  supply  of  tobacco,  the  fork  is  turned  back  hma 
the  eliitofa,  and  a  weight  j,  which  haa  been  wound  upon  tlie  axis  of  a  winch  I 
descenda,  and  turning  the  screw  in  the  reverse  direction,  bringa  bacli  thi  block 
to  the  otiier  end  of  the  box  g. 

TODQY.  A  juice  drann  from  vurioua  kinds  of  palms  by  cutting  off  «ueh 
branches  as  nature  intended  to  bear  fruit,  and  receiving  froin  the  wound  the  a^ 
deaigned  for  the  nourishment  of  the  future  crop.  This  juice  being  fermentad 
and  distilled  with  lome  other  ingredients,  forms  (he  eelebmted  spirituoot  liquor 
called  arraek  or  roc*. 

TOMBAC,     An  alloy  of  copper,  with  about  one^lxth  part  of  line 

TOPAZ.  A  precious  stone  found  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Siberia,  and  Bmil, 
nixed  with  other  miiiernli,  in  granitic  rocki.  Hie  yellow  topai  of  Brazil 
becomes   red   when   exposed   to  a  strong  heat  in  a  crucible ;  that  «f  Saxony 

I !.■._    !._    .1. _      ..  .,  ......    .,.   .      ._,_.._. ^__     _*    _^(j 


«  white  by  (he  same  process,  ihowi 


It  the  SI 


TOPOGRAPHY.     A  description  or  draft  of  k 
eity,  town,  villa,  field,  &e.  at  set  out  by  surveyors. 


that  the  colouring  n: 

of  land,  a*  that  cf* 
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TORM£NTO  R.  An  instrument  much  used  in  tillage,  sometimes  for  breaking 
down  tbe  stiff  clods,  and  at  other  times  for  skimming  the  surface  turf,  for  the 
purpose  of  burning.  It  resenibles  a  harrow  in  its  general  appearance,  but  runs 
upon  wheels,  and  each  tire  is  furnished  with  a  hoe  or  share  that  enters  and  cuts 
up  the  ground. 

TORPEDO.  A  sub-marine  apparatus,  invented  by  Robert  Fulton  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  ships.  It  consisted  of  a  vessel  or  case,  charged  with 
combustible  matter,  which  he  proposed  to  transfix  by  a  harpoon  to  the  bottom 
of  a  ship,  by  diving  underneath  it  in  his  **  nautilus,"  in  which  he  sometimes 
remained  under  v^ater  for  an  hour  at  a  time.  Buonaparte  employed  him  to 
apply  his  '*  infernal  machine  '*  to  some  British  ships  in  the  Channel ;  but  Fultou 
failed  in  Ids  attempts  to  fix  his  torpedoes ;  whereupon  the  impatient  consul  of 
the  French  republic  reg^arded  him  as  a  quack,  and  dismissed  him,  unjustly 
observing,  "  Get  Americain  £tait  un  charlatan,  un  escroc  qui  voulait  seule- 
ment  attraper  de  I'argent" 

TORTOISESHELL.  The  shell  of  the  tortoue,  a  testeceous  animal,  used  in 
the  fabrication  of  many  articles  of  ornament  and  utility.  The  comb-makers 
and  hoin-turners  of  France,  Holland,  and  Germany,  make  use  of  the  parings 
and  clippings  of  horn  and  tortoiseshell,  in  the  manufacture  of  snuff-boxes,  and 
a  variety  of  elegant  articles  and  toys.  They  first  soften  the  material  in  boiling 
water,  so  as  to  be  able  to  press  it  into  iron  moulds,  and  then,  by  means  of  heat, 
unite  them  intimately  into  one  mass.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  heat  be  not 
so  powerful  as  to  scorch  the  material ;  and  grease  must  be  carefiilly  avoided,  as 
that  prevents  their  union. 

TOURNIQUET.    A  surgical  instrument  employed  to  stop  bleeding. 

TOW.   Coarse  undressed  nemp,  or  old  rope  reduced  to  the  filamentous  state. 

TRAGACANTH.  A  gum,  also  called  gum  adracant,  and  gum  dragon,  is 
the  produce  of  the  above,  and  some  other  shrubs.  The  gum  is  brought  to  us  in 
long  and  slender  pieces,  of  a  flatted  figure  more  or  less ;  and  these  not  straight, 
or  rarely  so,  but  commonly  twisted  or  contorted  various  ways,  so  as  to  resemble 
worms.  We  sometimes  meet  with  it,  like  the  other  vegetable  exudations,  in 
roundish  drops,  but  these  are  much  more  rare.  It  is  moderately  heavy,  of  a  firm 
consistence,  and,  properly  speaking,  very  tou^h  rather  than  hard,  and  is  extremely 
diflScult  to  powder^  unless  first  carefully  dned,  and  the  mortar  and  pestle  kept 
dry.  Its  naturiu  colour  is  a  pale  white,  and  in  the  cleanest  pieces  it  is  something 
transparent  It  is  often,  however,  met  with  of  a  brownish  tinge,  and  of  other 
colours  still  more  opaque.  It  has  no  smell,  and  very  little  taste,  but  what  it 
hss  is  disagreeable.  Taken  into  the  mouth,  it  does  not  grow  clammy, 
and  stick  to  the  teeth,  as  gum  arable  does,  but  melts  into  a  kind  of  very  soft 
mucilage.  It  dissolves  in  water  but  slowly,  and  communicates  its  mucilaginous 
quality  to  a  great  quantity  of  that  fluid.  It  is  by  no  means  soluble  in  oily  or 
spirituous  liquors,  nor  is  it  inflammable.  It  is  brought  to  us  from  the  island  of 
Crete,  and  from  several  parts  of  Asia.  It  is  to  be  chosen  in  long  twisted  pieces 
of  a  whitish  colour,  firee  from  all  other  colours,  which  must  be  rejected. 

TRAMMEL.  An  instrument  employed  by  artificers  and  drafUmen  for 
drawing  ellipses.  It  consists  of  a  cross  with  two  grooves  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  and  a  beam  containing  two  pins  that  are  made  to  traverse  in  the  grooves 
by  the  revolution  of  the  bar ;  the  bar  carries  a  pencil  that  describes  an  ellipse. 

TRANSFERRING  of  engravin|;s  and  lithographic  drawings  from  the 
paper,  on  to  wood,  or  other  material*  is  thus  performed.  The  print  is  first 
placed  in  a  vessel  of  water,  until  it  is  completely  saturated,  which  will  be  in 
about  five  or  ten  minutes,  and  then  placed  between  blotting  paper  to  remove 
tlie  superabundant  water  fVom  its  surface.  It  is  then  varnished  by  a  brush,  and 
applied  immediately  to  the  wood,  which  has  been  previously  varnished  and 
allowed  to  dry.  The  print,  thus  applied,  may  be  subjected  to  the  pressure 
Accessary  to  effect  its  complete  adhesion,  by  spreading  over  it  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  rubbing  this  with  the  nand.  The  paper  on  which  the  print  was  made  may 
then  be  peeled  oft^  by  rubbmg  it  cautiously  with  the  moistened  fineers,  and  when 
wholly  removed,  a  coat  of  varnish  mnst  be  applied  to  the  print.  When  coloured 
prill u  are  to  be  transferred,  an  acid  solution  must  be  used  instead  of  water,  to 
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destroy  tlie  aise  which  exists  in  the  paper.  This  solution  may  he  compoied  of 
two-thirds  of  vinegar  and  one-third  of  water,  hnd  is  to  be  applied  only  to  the 
buck  of  the  print  If  the  article  is  to  be  polished,  Apply  Beveral  ooats  of 
▼arnish,  allowing  each  to  drv  before  the  application  of  another;  and  then  rub 
the  surface  with  a  piece  of  woollen  dotn  and  pumice  stone  reduced  to  im- 
palpable powder.  When  the  surface  becomes  smootli,  the  process  may  be  con- 
tinued with  a  fine  cloth,  and  the  finest  tripoli  with  olive  oil. 

THANSPARENCIES.  Is  a  term  ordinarily  ajiulied  to  pictures,  prepared 
with  semi-transparent  or  translucent  materials,  and  illuminated  at  the  back,  so 
as  to  exhibit  them  at  night.    The  art  of  preparing  them  is  as  follows:— 

The  paper  (or  other  material)  must  be  nxed  m  a  straining  (rame,  in  order 
to  place  it  between  the  eye  and  the  liffht,  when  required.  After  tracuig  the 
design,  the  colour  must  be  laid  on.  In  Uie  usual  method  of  stained  drawings. 
When  the  tints  are  got  in,  place  the  picture  against  the  window  on  a  pane  of 
glass  framed  for  the  purpose,  and  bcgm  to  strengthen  the  shadows  with  Indian 
ink,  or  with  colours,  according  as  the  eftect  requires ;  laying  the  colours  tome- 
times  on  both  sides  of  the  paper,  to  give  greater  force  and  depth  of  odour.  The 
last  touches  for  giving  final  strength  to  shadows  and  forms,  are  to  be  done  with 
ivory-black  or  lamp-black  prepared  with  gum-water,  as  there  is  no  pigment  so 
opaoue  and  capable  of  givmg  strength  and  decision.  When  the  drawing  is 
finisned,  and  every  part  has  got  its  depth  of  colour  and  brilliancy,  being  perfectly 
dry,  touch  verr  carefully  wiSi  spirits  of  turpentine,  on  both  sides,  those  parts 
which  are  to  be  the  brightest,  such  as  the  moon  and  fire ;  and  those  paitj 
requiring  less  brightness,  onl^  on  one  side.  Then  lay  on  immediately,  with  a 
pencil,  a  varnish,  made  by  dissolving  one  ounce  of  Canada  balsam  in  an  equal 
quantity  of  spirit  of  turpentine.  Be  cautious  with  the  varnish,  as  it  is  apt  to 
spread.  When  the  varnish  is  dry,  tinge  the  flame  with  red  lead  and  gamboge, 
slightly  touching  the  smoke  next  the  &me.  The  moon  must  not  be  tinted  with 
colour.  Much  depends  upon  the  choice  of  the  subject  The  great  point  to  be 
attained  is  a  happy  coincidence  between  tlie  subject  and  the  effect  produced. 
The  fine  light  should  not  be  too  near  the  moon,  as  its  glare  would  tena  to  injure 
her  pale  silver  light;  those  parts  which  are  not  interesting  should  be  kept  in  an 
undutinguishable  ^loom;  and  where  the  principal  liglit  is,  Uiey  should  be 
marked  with  precision.  Groups  of  figures  should  be  well  contrasted ;  those  in 
shadow  crossing  those  that  are  in  light,  by  which  means  the  opposition  of  light 
against  shade  is  effected, 

TREAD-MILL.  Is  a  mill  worked  by  the  weight  of  persons  treading  upon 
the  first  movement,  which  is  usually  a  wide  cylindrical  wheel,  having  upon  iu 
periphery  a  series  of  prqjectiuff  steps  or  boards,  resembling  Uiose  of  a  waters 
wheel.  The  weight  of  the  individuals  continually  climbing  these  steps,  causes 
it  to  turn  round,  and  put  iu  motion  any  other  machinery,  by  means  of  ordinary 
gear.  Tread-milb  are  now  resorted  to  pretty  ffenerally  in  this  countiy,  as  a 
means  of  prison  discipline ;  and  the  result  has  been,  that  men  cannot  be  found 
to  work  this  spedes  of  machine  out  of  prison,  conceiving  the  employment  to  be 
degrading.    The  Chinese  rdse  water  by  a  similar  contrivance  for  irrigation. 

TREENAILS.  Are  cylindrical  wooden  pins  or  bdts,  used  to  fasten  planks 
to  timbers,  especially  in  ship-building. 

TREPANNING.  Is  a  surgicd  operation  for  opening  the  skull  in  cases  of 
fracture ;  a  description  of  which  does  not  form  a  part  of  the  plan  of  this  work, 
and  we  only  introduce  the  subject,  in  order  to  describe  the  instrument  by  which 
it  is  performed,  as  the  principle  of  its  construction  may  be  advantageously 
applied  to  other  purposes,  a  represents  a  thin  steel  tube,  the  ed^  of  which  is  * 
serrated  into  fine  sharp  teeth,  forming  thereby  an  annular  saw;  it  is  fixed  in  a 
stout  brass  collar  b,  wnich  is  adjust^  to  the  end  of  the  axis  e,  and  revolves 
tnerewith,  when  turned  by  the  winch  d.  There  are  three  screw  supports,  e  e,  to 
the  upper  and  lower  plates,  which  form  the  frame,  and  the  distance  of  the 
plates  from  each  other  is  adjustable  by  the  screws  e  e.  The  end  of  the  axis  e 
is  formed  into  a  pointed  drill,  and  extends  a  little  beyond  it 

The  case  which  contains  this  instrument  is  providea  with  several  sixed  annular 
sawi,  drills,  and  screws.  Tlie  surgeons  in  using  this  instrument,  (aAer  removing 


a  portion  of  the  uilp,)  cut  out  a  circular  piece  of  bone,  tlie  cenlrw  pin  or 
preventing  it  from  ilipping,  and  the  perforation  ihiu  mule  b;  the  drill  x 


aftenrard*  foi  the  fnwrtian  of  a  icraw,  hy  vhieh  the  retnoral  of  the  circular 
piecB  of  bone  ii  ensured.  Acctu  i«  tliiu  gained  under  tlie  arch  of  the  jkuU 
for  remoTinfT  the  splinten  or  railing  the  deprewcd  patta,  occasioned  by  the 
fracture.  Circular  lai  of  thii  deacription  kava  already  been  applied  for 
cutting  out  pilUri  and  concentric  cylinden  from  ulid  blocki  of  alone ;  and 
our  mechanical  reader*  will  find  out  many  other  roluable  uiea  for  the  applica- 
tion of  a  similar  inttramenb 

TRIANGLE.  In  geometij,  a  figure  bounded  or  contained  by  three  line*  or 
aidea,  and  vhteh  coniequently  ha*  Ibrea  angles,  from  whence  the  figure  takes 

TRlANGULARrCOMFASSES.  Are  comDaasa*  with  three  Ieg^  whereby 
to  take  off  any  triangle  at  onc«;  much  uaed  in  the  construction  of  maps, 
globe*,  fte. 

TRUCK.  A  small  wheel  carriage  to  be  moved  by  hand ;  a  species  of  barrow 
with  two  wheels;  they  are  made  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  to  adapt  them  to 
their  pecaliar  objects,  such  a*  the  moving  of  sacks,  htgt,  casks,  caaes,  lead,  iron, 
copper,  stone,  ftc.  &c.  To  describe  those  almple,  weU-known  machine*,  would 
be  of  little  utility;  we  therefore  confine  our  attention  to  a  very  ingeniously 
contrived  truck,  mventcd  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Wright,  and  which  is  employed  at  the 
Weit  India  Dock  Company'*  warehouse*,  for  moving  and  stacking  the  sugar 
bogiheads  in  tiers ;  an  operation  previously  performed  by  other  mechanical 
means,  and  technically  called  "  riding  the  hogsheads." 

aaa  shows  the  frame  of  the  truck,  mounted  upon  four  wheels,  on  which  it 
runs;  ft  i  is  (he  skid  upon  which  the  hogshead  is  raised  inlo  (ha  position  repre- 
sented ;  e  edd  me  lever*  *upporl]ng  the  *kid,  and  turning  upon  (ulcmms  at  o  o, 
to  which  are  attached  two  toothed  aeclon  e  a,  that  are  acted  upon  by  two 
pinions  fixed  near  to  the  ends  of  the  axis  /;  tbi*  axis  carries  a  click-box  g, 
which  Is  worked  by  a  lever  k  attached  to  it:  t  i*  a  ratchet-wheel  on/,  (a  pall, 
acting  on  the  same  to  prevent  it  receding;  m  a  bent  lever,  for  lifting  by  inter- 
mediate chaios,  the  palls,  and  click,  which  allows  the  ikid  to  descend  to  the  level 
of  the  upper  lide  of  the  fisme  a  a;  n  ii  a  handle  for  men  to  draw  the  truck. 
There  are  (wo  ratchet  wheels,  and  Itno  palbi,  though  only  one  can  be  seen  in  the 
perspective  view  given. 

A  crane  is  employed  to  lift  the  hogihcadi  apon  the  (rock ;  the  latter  is  then 
wheeled  off  to  the  pile,  where  the  hogshead  is  raised  by  aUernatelj/  niving  and 
depressing  the  tever  h,  which  turning  round  the  axis  /  csniM  the  pinions  fixed 
upon  it  to  raise  tlje  tootlied  sectors  and  levers  that  support  the  skid  ;  a  reaction 
being  prevenlrd  hy  the  pall*  fiUling  inlo  the  teeth  of  the  ratchet-wheel*  a*  dicy 
turn  round.  We  ol^ect  generally  to  an  intermitting  motion,  where  a  continuous 
one  can  be  anplied;  and  we  can  see  no  difSculty  m  apj^yinr  it  in  the  present 
instance  by  the  introduction  of  winchei  in  the  usual  way.  Notwithstanding  iha 
■light  imperfections  that  may  at  present  attach  to  this  machine,  it  must  be  pro- 
nounced an  original  and  effective  contrivance ;  and  so  sensible  (it  was  reported) 
were  the  director*  of  the  eeisblishment  before  mentioned  of  the  advantare* 
attending  the  use  of  the  new  truck  in  their  warehouse*,  a*  to  present  the 
inventor  with  the  sum  of  a  thouMond  pmmdi,  over  and  above  the  amount  of  their 
omtract  for  a  great  many  of  the  machines 


TRUNNIONS. 


TRUMPET.  Th«  loudnt  of  all  portable  wind  bstrumenta ;  of  whicb  thm 
■la  vsrioui  kind).  In  their  mott  iiraple  form,  tbej  coniiat  of  ■  iii*lallic  tabc^ 
with  ■  large  bell-ibaped  aperture  at  one  end  for  the  emiuion  of  the  (ound,  miti 
a  mouth-pieee  at  the  other,  adapted  for  blowing  into  it  b;  the  lipa.  See  the 
word*  E AH- Tail H  PET  and  SpEiiiKo-raDiipiT. 

TRUNDLE.  A  unall  wheel  with  itaff  teeth ;  alio  called  a  lanteni  oi 
wallower.  Tbi*  term  ii  likewiie  given  to  the  litUe  carrugea  more  genenllf 
called  TiDcaa,  which  lee. 


TRUNNIONS.     The  short  arms  which  project  from  the  opponle  lidea  at  » 
-----     '      '"  t  which  it  is  lupparted  in  its  carriage,  and  becomei  ttn 


piece  of  artillery,  c 
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centre  of  motion  upon  altering  its  inclination.  Trunnions  are  also  employed  in 
a  similar  manner  to  nbrattng  steam-engines,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  other 
mechanism. 

TRUSS.  A  term  applied  to  many  different  things.  In  surgery,  it  is  the 
bandage  worn  round  the  bodies  of  persons  afiBicted  with  hernia,  or  rupture.  In 
sea  a&irs,  it  is  a  certain  combination  of  pulleys,  "to  bowse  the  truss-pendants 
taught.*'  In  agricultural  afl&irs,  it  is  a  certain. bundle  of  hay,  or  straw,  &c. 
The  truss  of  hay  weighs  56  lbs.,  and  36  trusses  make  a  load.  In  commerce, 
there  are  trusses  of  other  articles,  in  which  the  quantities  vary. 

TUBE.  A  hollow  cylindrical  body,*made  of  metal,  wood,  or  any  other  sub- 
stance ;  the  term  is  synonymous  with  Pipe  ;  which  see. 

TUN.  A  lam  cask  or  barrel,  which  has  probably  derived  its  name  from  its 
capability  to  hold  about  a  ton  weight  of  ordinary  liquids ;  or  the  measure  of 
weight  might  be  derived  from  that  of  capacity.  A  tun  of  vegetable  oil  is  236 
gallons ;  of  animal  oil,  252  gallons ;  of  wine,  252  gallons. 

TUNGSTEN.  A  mineral  found  in  Sweden,  of  an  opaque  white  colour,  and 
great  weight;  whence  its  name, — tungsten,  or  ponderous  stone.  This  ore  was 
analyxed  by  Schule,  who  found  that  it  was  composed  of  lime,  and  a  peculiar 
earthy-like  substance,  which,  from  its  properties^  he  called  tungstio  acid.  The 
basis  of  the  acid  was  found  to  contain  a  metal,  which  was  named  tungsten, 
and  was  obtained  from  the  acid  by  charcoaL 

TUNNEL.  An  artificial  arch  or  passage  under  ground.  They  are  employed 
as  the  means  of  conducting  canals  under  elevated  Round ;  for  the  formation  of 
roads  under  rivers  and  canals,  and  in  the  construction  of  sewers  and  drains,  &c., 
&C.  Tunnels  are  now  almost  as  common  as  canals  and  bridges.  Amongst  the 
many  important  works  of  this  kind,  may  be  mentioned,  the  canal  tunnel  under 
Standidge,  between  Manchester  and  Huddersfield,  which  extends  under  ground 
upwards  of  three  miles,  and  is  220  yards  below  the  surface.  The  raUtpt^  tunnel 
under  Liverpool.  The  road  tunnel  under  the  Thames,  at  Rotherhithe,  which, 
although  completed  only  half-way,  is  an  undertaking  of  great  national  interest, 
and  will,  whenever  finished,  prove  of  great  public  utility.  It  is  thirty-eight  feet 
in  width,  and  in  the  style  of  a  double  arcade,  as  shown  in  a  sectional  representa- 
tion, which  we  shall  have  shortly  to  introduce.  The  work  was  commenced  in 
1825,  by  the  buildine  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  a  circular  brick  tower,  fifhr 
feet  in  diameter,  and  three  feet  thick;  this  tower  was  gradually  undermined  all 
round,  and  sunk,  until  it  rested  on  day,  forty  feet  below  the  surface ;  a  wall 
was  then  built  from  beneath,  to  meet  the  kirb  on  which  it  stood,  till  from  the 
depth  of  sixty-four  feet,  the  shaft  was  completed,  and  a  well  formed  seventeen 
feet  deep,  and  twenty-five  feet  diameter,  in  the  centre  of  the  area,  to  serve  as  a 
receptaae  for  any  water  that  mieht  collect  in  the  works,  and  which  always 
brings  it  under  the  command  of  the  steam-eneine  pumps.  The  shaft  was  then 
broken  through,  to  commence  the  tunnel,  in  which,  it  is  said,  considerable  diffi- 
culty was  experienced.  To  give  security  and  confidence  to  the  men  in  exca- 
vating, Mr.  Brunei  invented  a  cast-iron  shield  or  frame»  of  great  solidity,  so  as  to 
be  capable  of  withstanding  an  immense  pressure.  Its  extreme  dimensbns  were 
thirty-seven  feet  in  width,  twenty-one  feet  six  inches  in  height,  and  seven  feet 
in  depth,  horizontally.  This  shield  was  divided  into  twelve  perpendicular 
frames,  and  each  fnme  subdivided  into  three  stories,  called  celb  or  boxes.  The 
utility  of  the  framing  consisted  in  its  supporting  the  superincumbent  weight,  and 
in  protecting  and  shielding  the  workmen  employed  from  accident  One  miner 
worked  in  each  of  the  stones  or  cells,  consequently,  thirty-six  men  were  enabled 
to  pursue  their  operations  at  the  same  time.  Each  division  had  a  roof  of  cast- 
iron  plates,  polished  on  the  upper  surface,  so  as  to  slip  easily  over  the  stratum 
of  clay  which  rested  upon  it;  and  was  supported  by  two  strong  cast-iron  plates, 
called  shoes,  and  which  rest  upon  gravel  at  the  base.  The  motion  of  each  divi- 
sion waa  thus  effected: — Each  of  the  miners  in  the  three  cells  excavated  the 
ground  in  front  of  him,  to  the  depth  of  nine  inches,  until  the  perpendicular 
height  of  the  soil  in  front  of  the  division,  which  was  to  be  advanced,  was  exeat-  • 
vated.  He  then  supported  the  face  of  the  soil  by  means  of  small  planks  called 
poling%  and  shut  them  with  screws  to  the  a^oining  divisions,  which  were  at 


ntU  Tfae  next  oporsliaii  connited  in  nmcreirmg  and  (lacktiiiiiK  one  of  At 
legi,  vliils  the  other  nippoiUd  the  veight  of  the  michiae.  The  iladeiMid  1^ 
wai  then  advanced  at  two  eeparale  timet  to  the  length  of  nine  inchet,  and  then 
■erenred  up  tight  When  properly  aecured,  the  atber  leg  wsi  advanced,  together 
with  (he  ilioeB,  la  the  mine  manner;  aod  the  diviiion  oai  ihen  moved  forwnd 
nine  inches,  by  mEana  of  two  horizontal  tcrewi  and  IsTera,  one  at  the  b^  and 
the  other  at  the  lower  part  of  the  diriiion.  One  end  of  theM  lerewi  waa  fixed 
In  the  A'ame,  and  tfae  other  abutted  on  the  hrickwork.  Each  of  the  diTuioiu 
wai  moved  in  a  limilar  manner,  until  the  whole  twelve  were  advanced  nine 
iochei,  when  the  bricklayeti  immediately  followed  up  tvitli  the  brickwork  and 
aement,  building  one  hrick  in  length  in  tlraiglit  jointt.  Thii  brickwork  M^in 
formed  an  abutment  for  the  horixonlal  lerewi ;  (hue  the  work  proceeded,  ■Tter- 
oately  movioK  the  machinery  forward 
ooune  of  brickwork  in  cemenL 

Nolwithatanding  theie  ingenioui  contrivance!  for  eniuring  the  progrew  of  Ibe 
work  (which  reflect  great  credit  upon  the  talenta  of  the  engineer),  an  inu]ilka 
of  water  took  pUca  on  the  ISlh  of  May,  1827;  and  u  lome  Mcount  of  lb*  dc 
ciunilancei  attending  it  may  prove  of  importance  to  penooi  engaged  in,  or 
about  to  undertake,  aimilu  worki.  we  ihall  here  give  It  from  the  pagea  of  a  pe- 
riodical Journal  published  «t  the  time. 

For  eeveral  weeks  previous  to  the  irruption  of  the  water,  it  was  diacoTcved,  b; 
the  frequent  descent  of  pieces  of  bone,  hrickbite,  coals,  ftci^  from  the  bod  of  the 
river  to  the  works,  that  the  earth,  or  rather  the  mud  between  the  water  and  the 
tunnel,  was  exceedingly  loose,  and  even  at  times  in  nioliou.  Althotuii  mncb 
water  had  occasionally  penetrated  the  works,  the  engine  wai  foond  iDmcient  to 
mnove  it,  and  the  work  proceeded  with  very  little  interruption,  till  that  tine 
when  the  irruption  of  water  between  the  shield  and  the  brickwork  wat  ao  gnat, 
as  to  oblige  the  men  to  make  a  hasty  retreat,  which  thej  all  did  in  safety.  Hii 
imiption,  which  soon  tilled  the  tunnel,  wai  much  augmented  by  dw  •otioB 
of  llie  water  on  the  last  row  of  brickwork,  before  it  was  completed,  and  the 
cement  had  had  time  to  set  On  examining  the  bed  of  the  river,  after  IIm  acd- 
dant,  nith  the  divin^bell,  a  spacious  cavity  was  discovered  over  the  spot,  wUch 
terminated  in  a  amtdl  hole,  descending  into  the  tunnel  between  the  sfaidd  aad 
the  brickwork,  a*  represented  in  the  annexed  sectional  sketch.    Thi«  fatdek  > 


wdl  as  a  secraid,  which  tubaequentiy  broke  out  In  another  part  of  the  caTilr, 
was  afterwarde  filled  up  with  hag*  of  clay,  and  la^t  quautitie*  of  loose  day  and 
giavel,  thus  making  an  artificial  bed  to  the  river;  and  ihie  new-made  part  wa> 
pTOt«:led  from  the  effecU  of  the  tide,  by  a  raft  ihirty-flvo  feet  aqnaiw,  skirted 
with  a  tanauUn,  covering,  b  aU,  about  8,S00  iquare  feet.     Aftor  a  while,  Am 


arlifioUl  enrering  liaving  luBciently  letlled,  (he  water  wot  drawn  off  by  the 

engine,  and  the  working  recommenced :  after  cleariii)t  away  all  olMtruclioni 

before  ihe  iliield,  that  piece  oTnieehaniiin  wu  funnd  to  be  quite  uninjured. 

Til)!  magnificent  undertaking  wat,  boverer,  doomed  to  n  eecond  tniifortunp,  of 

re  diaailraui  character,  which  took  place  in  January  1828,  audwoi  attended 


wiih  the  lamentable  lonoT  aix  K»ei.  "  Tlie  tide  h«d  jiistbegan  to  flow,"  wy*  Mr 
Bniiiel,  jun.,  "  and  finding  the  ground  tolerably  quiet,  we  proceeded  by  begiu- 
ing  at  the  top,  and  had  worked  about  a  foot  downwurda,  when,  on  expoilng  llie 
ni-jl  six  inchei,  the  ground  iwelled  tuddenly,  and  n  large  quantity  Inlrst  through 


ihe  ipeniiig  ihui  made.  Thii  wu  followsd  initontly  by  a  lu-ge  body  of  water. 
The  rush  wai  ao  violent  ai  to  force  the  man  on  the  gpot  where  the  bunt  tonic 
place,  out  of  the  frame  or  ceH,  on  to  the  timber  itage  beliinil  the  fnunea."  A 
general  retreat  inslamly  took  place  ;  but  the  agitalion  of  the  air,  by  the  ruib  of 
water  baling  extinguished  all  the  lighti,  confuiion  ensued ;  the  timber  itage 
wa*  thrown  over  by  the  torrent,  knocking  down  under  it  leveral  men,  and  llie 
tunnel  rapidly  filled.  Those  who  could  get  to  the  eastern  arch  effected  tlicir 
escape,  while  others  were  carried  by  the  force  of  the  current  to  the  end  of  the 
■haft.  Of  eighteen  meu,  hesidei  Mr.  Brunei,  jun.,  who  were  thus  placed  at  the 
mercy  of  the  torrent  in  ulter  darkness,  six  were  drowned,  and  (he  remainder, 
more  or  less  injured,  were  Uken  out  of  the  water  for  the  most  part  in  a  Hate  of 
•xtreme  exhaustion.  The  foregoing  woodcut,  which  afibrdi  a  correct  represen* 
talioii  of  the  lamentable  occurrence,  is  inserted  pruicipally  on  account  of  its 


1^ 


emHrMing  an  (ucurcie  longitudinal  section  of  the  tunnel,  and  of  the  mechan 
i>r  the  muvable  sbitlJ  on  ihe  [vCl  hand,  through  the  upper  pnil  of  w!:ich 
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water  found  entrance ;  the'arched  passages  delineated  in  the  back*ground,  repre- 
sent three  of  the  entrances  into  the  eastern  arch,  which  is  a  parallel  tunnel ; 
these  arched  passages  are  continued  at  uniform  distances  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  work.  One  of  the  tunnels  was  intended  for  the  traffic  from  the 
!iorth  to  the  south  shore  of  the  Thames,  and  the  other  for  the  traffic  from  die 
south  to  the  north,  to  prevent  interruptions  ;  a  flagged  foot-path,  as  well  as  a 
paved  carriage  road,  being  made  in  both  the  cast  'and  west  tunnels,  as  shown  in 
the  cross  section  of  the  work  in  the  lower  part  of  the  preceding  cut,  which  we 
shall  presently  explain. 

Such  was  tne  deep  interest  taken  by  ingenious  and  scientific  men  for  the  pro- 
secution of  this  tunnel,  that  soon  afler  the  firtt  irruption,  Mr.  Brunei  received^ 
(according  to  report,)  no  less  than  260  written  plans,  which,  together  with  ver- 
bal communications,  made  altogether  400  proposed  remedies  for  the  disaster. 
Amongst  these  there  were  some  which  displayed  considerable  ingenuity;  and 
Uie  best,  according  to  our  information,  was  the  following,  which  we  insert,  as  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  its  constniction  may  hereafter  prove  of  eminent 
tttUity  in  tunnelling  under  a  body  of  water.  The  inventor  was  a  Mr.  Garvey, 
a  modeller,  and  an  active  member  of  the  London  Mechanics'  Institution, 
and  who,  we  regret  to  add,  fell  an  early  victim  to  the  cholera  in  1832.  Mr. 
Garvey 's  plan,  as  stated  by  himself,  "  consists  in  placing  at  the  bottom  of  the 
river,  directly  over  the  part  undergoing  excavation,  a  large  platform  or  raf^ 
with  ledges  proceeding  downwards  to  fix  into  the  soil,  to  prevent  the  water  from 
entering  the  excavation." 

The  nature  and  operation  of  this  will  be  understood  by  reference  to  the 
drawing  on  page  808,  where  S  S  represents  a  section  of  the  tunnel ;  K  the  mud, 
gravel,  &c.,  constituting  the  bed  of  the  river;  A  B,  the  square  platform,  about  twice 
U)e  width  of  the  tunnel,  consisting  of  two  layers  of  planks,  crossing  each  other 
at  right  angles,  and  made  water  and  air-tight  by  a  stratum  of  artificial  leather, 
tarpauling,  or  other  elastic  waterproof  material,  between  the  layers ;  G  G,  and 
H  H,  represent  sections  of  the  ledges  or  rims,  which  mav  be  made  of  iron,  or 
wood  pomted  with  iron ;  the  platform  must  be  loaded  sufficiently  to  sink  in  water. 
F  is  apipe  for  the  escape  of  the  air  while  the  platform  is  descending  in  the  water ; 
and  £  is  a  pump  to  araw  off  the  water  from  under  it,  when  it  reaches  the  bot- 
tom ;  V  o  are  sliding  valves,  to  be  opened  or  shut  at  pleasure,  by  the  cords  pass- 
ing over  the  pulleys  m  m  and  un;  the  bent  pipes  i  i  are  for  the  escape  ot  the 
air  or  water,  from  the  space  between  the  ledges  G  and  H.  When  the  apparatus 
is  put  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  river,  the  water  is  to  be  removed  from  under- 
neath by  the  pump  E,  which  will  produce  a  very  great  hydrostatic  and  pneu- 
matic pressure  on  its  surface,  and  cause  the  points  of  the  ledges,  G  and  H,  to 
penetrate  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  the  whole  to  become  firmly  fixed  in  its  place. 
The  cavity  M,  which  extends  of  conrse  all  round  the  rail,  is  made  conical,  for 
the  purpose  of  compressing  the  soil  between  the  rims  as  they  are  forced  down, 
and  thus  preventing  the  entrance  of  the  water  at  the  edges. 

Wh6n  the  apparatus  is  to  be  moved  forward  to  a  new  station,  the  pump  £  is 
to  be  converted  into  a  condensing  air-pump,  by  changing  the  valves ;  and  air  is 
to  be  forced  under  the  raft  till  it  is  disengaged  from  the  hoiiom^when  it  eon  with 
facility  be  moved  forward  in  the  water,  and  tunk  at  before. 

When  the  bed  of  the  river  is  very  irregular  and  gravelly,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  dredge  it,  and  put  down  clay  in  some  parts  before  the  platform  is  brought  to 
its  place. 

Having  described  that  which  is  stated  to  have  been  the  best  of  the 
rejected  plans,  (as  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Brunei  to  the  inventor  of  it,  the  late 
Mr.  Garvey,)  we  shall  proceed  to  notice  that  which  was  unfortunately  adopted 
in  preference.  The  concavity  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  the  hole  through 
which  the  water  rushe^  into  the  tunnel  on  the  18th  of  May,  was  first  filled  with 
clay,  bags  of  clay  and  gravel ;  a  large  flat  wooden  raft,  (without  ledget,)  was 
then  sunk  over  the  new-made  sround,  to  prevent  any  sudden  displacement  of  it, 
and  by  that  means  afford  a  full  protection  to  the  workmen,  when  they  might 
recommence  excavating  underneath.  The  water,  however,  found  its  way  under 
the  raft,  and  the  powerful  engine  and  pumps  were  employed  for  a  cutisideroble 
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{>eriod  without  lowering  the  level  of  it  in  the  tunnel.  The  works  were  about 
lalf  emptied  of  the  water,  when  the  force  of  the  tide  raised  up  one  side  of  the 
raft,  threw  off  the  weights  which  had  kept  it  down,  when  it  floated  up  to  the 
surface  of  the  river.  The  ground  in  another  part  contiguous  to  the  former  hole 
now  gave  way,  and  the  tunnel  was  asain  filled  with  water.  Fresh  ouantities  of 
day  aud  bags  of  clay  were  then  pmyioyed  to  fill  up  the  second  hole ;  and  the 
enmrged  dimensions  of  the  former,  occasioned  by  a  settling  or  movement  of  the 
artificial  ground,  was  also  filled  iip  to  a  level  with  the  natural  bed  of  the  river. 
The  clay  was  covered  with  a  stratum  of  gravel,  and  this  bv  a  large  and  very 
thick  tarpauling,  which  was  kept  down  by  cast-iron  kintledge ;  another  layer 
was  thrown  over  the  whole,  to  keep  it  as  closely  together  as  possible.  Although 
this  plan  has  proved  an  effectual  remedy  as  far  as  it  has  been  applied,  the  repetition 
of  such  remedies,  whenever  quicksana  may  be  met  with,  or  irruptioas  formed  in 
the  future  progress  of  the  work,  must  be  attended  with  a  wasteful  excuse:  ve 
therefore  submit  that  Mr.  Garvey's  plan  deserves  the  preference,  as  it  may  be 
shifted  from  place  to  place,  as  the  work  proceeds. 

The  lamentable  accident  which  we  described  was  also  productive  of  an 
excellent  plan  from  an  eminent  member  of  the  London  Mechanics'  Institution, 
which  consists  in  introducing,  a  few  yards  behind  the  workmen,  flood-gates,  so 
constructed,  that  the  lower  parts  of  the  gates  will  be  first  shut  by  the  water 
usuing  in  at  the  place  where  the  work  is  carried  on ;  and  when  the  waters  rise 
nearly  half  way  up,  then  to  shut  the  middle  paits  of  the  ^ates ;  and  when  it  rises 
near  to  the  top,  to  shut  the  top  parts  of  the  gates.  This  arrangement  would 
afford  all  the  workmen  time,  who  could  reach  so  far  as  the  flood-gates,  to  get  safe 
out,  and  prevent  the  tunnel  from  being  filled  with  water.  This  plan  would  not 
only  tend  to  obviate  much  of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  by  the  workmen, 
but  greatly  diminish  the  enormous  expense  consequent  from  such  an  accident 
The  small  space  between  the  shield  and  the  flood-gates  would  soon  become  filled 
with  mud  and  sand,  and  the  bed  of  the  river  might  then  be  soon  made  good 
from  above,  as  then  there  would  be  no  liability  of  the  materials  put  down  for 
that  purpose  being  loosened,  and  removed,  by  the  periodical  ingress  and  egress 
of  the  water  during  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide.  The  cut  on  the  next  page 
exhibits  a  transverse -section  of  the  tunnel,  with  the  gates,  &c 

Fig.  1  represents  a  front  view  of  the  gates,  with  those  on  the  right  hand 
or  eastern  arch  entirely  closed,  those  in  the  other  arch  having  been  kept 
open  for  taking  through  the  clay  and  building  materials,  as  the  excavation 
proceeds.  In  order  to  make  the  plan  better  understood,  the  water  is  repre- 
sented as  coming  in,  which,  having  just  closed  the  lower  pair  of  gates,  is  in 
the  act  of  shutting  the  middle  pair,  while  the  upper  pair  is  represent^  aa  stand- 
ing open. 

The  lower  pair  of  gates  are  beveled  off  to  on  acute  anffle,  which  termi- 
nates at  the  outside  of  the  upper  edse ;  and  to  correspond  wiu  this,  ^e  lawer 
edges  of  the  middle  gates  are  beveled  off  in  a  contrary  way,  to  lap  over  the 
others,  as  exhibited  in  the  drawine.  From  this  arrangement,  it  will  be 
perceived  that  the  middle  gates  wiU  be  partly  in  Uie  water  before  it  runs 
over  the  lower  gates ;  and  hence,  the  second  gates  will  be  shut  as  soon  as  the 
water  begins  to  run  over  the  first  The  same  arrangement  is  made  with  respect 
to  the  middle  and  upper  gates,  except  that  the  upper  e4ge8  of  the  latter  are 
beveled  to  an  angle  on  the  inside,  to  fit  a  contrary  bevel  on  the  top  of  the 
gateway.  It  may  be  here  observed  that  none  of  the  flood-gates  are  made  to 
open  so  far  back  as  to  become  parallel  with  the  side  of  we  tunnel,  conse- 

auentlv  they  are  always  in  a  situation  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  water;  and, 
lat  the  whole  of  the  gates,  as  well  as  the  framework  in  each  arch,  meet 
in  the  middle  of  the  arcn,  as  flood-gates  on  canals  do,  at  such  an  angle  as  to 
afford  the  greatest  resistance  to  the  pressure  of  the  fluid.  To  prevent  the  oat- 
ward  lateral  pressure  of  the  sides  of  the  framing  against  the  brickwork,  and  the 
injury  it  might  thereby  sustain,  the  opposite  sides  of  the  framing  in  each  arch 
are  connected  by  tie-beamsi,  similar  to  those  used  in  roofing. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  make  the  whole  area  of  the  arch  to  open,  as  a 
comparatively  small  opening  will  be  sufficient  for  conducting  the  operation  of 


the  min«n.     The  opening  gntti  *re  therefore  reprnented  a*  oeeupj^ing  onfy  < 
■mall  portion  in  the  middle  of  tha  itmng  framing  which  lilU  up  th«  arch. 
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It  will  of  courte  be  of  ihe  Ereatett  importance  that  the  ihreibuld,  or  cellt, 
againit  which  the  bottomi  of  tV  first  gatei  ahiit,  and  for  that  purpose  the  por- 
tion of  the  road-way  which  paue)  ihtough  the  gatei,  ii  lo  baUnced  and  sup- 
ported, diat  a  very  (maJI  portion  of  water  accumulated  under  it  will  dliengaee 
itaiupporta,  and  prtgect  part  of  the  road-way  or  platform  outiide  of  the  gates. 
The  t(ire»ho!d  may  be  further  lecured,  if  necenar}-,  by  a  eorering  of  canvai, 
•0  attached  (o  the  gaCea  ai  to  be  rolled  off  by  tliem  in  the  set  of  ihulting. 

The  joinings  between  the  frame  and  brick-work,  as  well  as  the  joiningi  round 
the  gfttM,  are  made  air  and  waler-light,  by  triangular  packingi  of  leather  or 
other  solli  aialerial,  which  are  drawn  into  the  crevices  by  a  «eri«s  of  tcrev-bolia 
through  to  the  outiide  of  the  satei,  where  the  workmen  can,  at  their  leiaure, 
aerew  Ihe  packing  up  afler  all  the  galet  are  ehut 

The  method  of  moving  the  gate*  forward,  and  of  lecuring  them  in  their 
plaeei,  ii  ihown  in  Fig.  2,  where  I  represent)  •  vettical  aection  of  a  lel  of  flood- 

S;atei,  supported  in  iu  place  by  three  pair  of  strong  beams,  represented  at  i, 
Rstrned  together  at  r;  the  other  ends  of  these  beams  are  allached  (o  the  flood- 

/Ij.  2. 


g«tei,  three  on   each  side,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  edge.     The  piece  r 
reita  upon  a  friction-roller  or  small  wheel,  and  against  a  powerful  screw-jack 
which  IS  supported  by  the  nhiitment  p,  fiaed  into  llie  bottom  of  the  tunnel,  ai 


When  the  gales  are  to  be  mored  forward,  the  Iriangulai  packing  round  the 
edges  of  the  frame  must  be  released,  and  moved  back,  by  unscrewing  the  bolls, 
which  keep  it  in  its  place,  and  then  the  getes  are  forced  forward  on  the  imoolh 
Bupnorts,  on  which  they  rest,  by  the  acrew  o ;  and  when  they  liare  been  moved 
to  theii  assigned  place,  the  Ecrew  is  relumed  inlo  its  box,  and  the  abutments 
are  hrohght  up,  and  ihe  whole  apparatus  again  properly  aeeured. 

The  boi  represented  to  the  left  of  the  easlcm  arch  is  sufiiclenlly  capadous 
to  hold  (WD  ur  three  men  ;  it  is  provided  with  two  dooi^  one  of  which  opens 
into  the  bci,  and  the  other  into  that  port  of  the  tunnel  which  would  be  full  of 
water  when  the  Sood-galei  are  all  closed.  The  use  of  this  box  is  for  a  man, 
harnessed  in  James's  diving  apparalui,  to  enter  the  part  filled  with  water,  For 
the  purpose  of  exploring  and  examining  the  works,  and  bringing  oul  any  thing 
of  importance,  requiring  lo  be  removed  from  ihe  water.  The  man,  having  pro- 
vided in  his  diving  a|iparatus  a  sufGclcnl  supply  of  air  for  the  time  he  inlendi 
to  remain  in  the  water,  enters  the  box,  and  closes  the  door ;  he  then,  by  meani 
of  a  slop-eock,  admiis  the  water  inlo  the  box,  when  the  door  between  the  boi 
and  the  interior  can  be  easily  opened  to  admit  him.  In  coming  oul,  he  hs> 
only  lo  re-enter  the  hox,  »hul  ihe  communication  beliveen  the  box  and  the  inte- 
rior, and  ihen,  by  a  slop-cock,  lel  the  water  conluned  in  the.box  issue  into  the 
open  part  o{  ihe  tunnel. 

Thii  uny   lie  repeated  u  often  as   occasion  tnay  require,  with  very  little 
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escape  of  water,  and  with  perfect  safety  to  the  diver ;  for  the  ingress  of  the 
water  being  entirely  prevented  by  the  flood-eates,  it  will  be  perfectly  quiescent 
within  tliem,  and  no  danger  is  to  be  appreliended  from  a  change  or  derange- 
ment of  any  part  of  the  works  taking  place  during  the  miner's  inspection.  The 
small  space  between  the  shield  and  flood-gates  would  soon  be  fiUed,  when  all 
would  become  stationary ;  and  consequently  the  principal  cause  of  damage  to 
the  works,  the  nishing  of  a  laree  quantity  of  water  with  great  violence,  would 
be  removed.  If  it  should  be  objected,  that  the  time  occupied  in  filling  the  space 
between  the  gates  and  the  shield  would  be  too  short  to  allow  the  workmen  tti 
escape ;  it  may  be  answered,  that  very  little  time  would  be  required  for  all  th^ 
workmen  to  get  outside,  where  they  would  be  perfectly  safe,  ana  might  leisurely 
view  the  progress  of  the  water  in  filling  the  space,  and  closing  the  gates  :  besides, 
an  irruption  of  the  water,  under  such  circumstances,  would  be  of  so  little  c<Mse- 
queuce,  that  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  detaining  the  men  in  attempting  to 
stop  the  torrent,  till  their  lives  are  in  danger.  The  water  within  being  perfectly 
still,  the  bed  of  the  river  might  be  made  good,  the  water  pumped  out,  and  the 
work  might  be  going  on  again,  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  after  an  irruption, 
if  checked  by  such  means  as  are  herein  described. 

At  the  period  we  are  writing,  (February  183o,)  the  work  at  the  Tliames 
tunnel  is  at  a  stand.  A  brick  wall  has  been  completed  at  the  further  extremity 
of  the  excavation,  which  is  made  water-tight,  and  the  interior  of  the  ttumel  is 
as  perfect  as  though  no  accidents  had  happened. 

TURF.  A  mixture  of  earth  with  the  roots  and  leares  of  plants,  partially 
decomposed ;  it  is  used  as  fuel  in  many  parts  of  the  country.     See  Peat. 

TURMERIC,  or  Indian  Saffron.  A  root  brought  from  the  East  Indies, 
and  employed  in  making  a  yellow  dye.  The  colouring  roattet'  it  yields  is  very 
abundant,  and  of  great  brilliancy  of  tint ;  but  it  possesses  no  durability,  nor 
have  any  mordants  yet  been  discovered  sufiiciently  powerful  to  fix  it.  Commoa 
salt  and  ammonia  nave  been  recommended  for  this  purpose ;  but  they  are 
found  to  deepen  the  colour,  and  incline  it  to  brown. 

TURNING.  The  art  of  giving  circular  and  other  forms  to  solid  substances, 
in  the  fabrication  of  innumerable  articles,  by  the  aid  of  a  machine  called  a 
lathe./  There  is  perhaps  no  contrivance  with  which  human  ingenuity  has  aided 
the  dexterity  of  tne  mechanic  more  entitled  to  our  admiration  than  the  lAthe ; 
especially  when  we  take  into  the  account  all  the  improvements  it  has  undergone, 
from  its  simplest  And  most  ancient  form  in  the  potter's  wheel,  to  thiit  adaptation 
of  varied  and  eomplex  mechanism,  by  which  not  merely  circular  turning  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  accurate  description,  but  exquisite  figure-work,  and  compli- 
cated geometrical  designs,  depending  upon  the  eccentric  and  cycloidal 
movements,  are  daily  produced. 

The  operation  of  taming  differs  very  essentially  from  most  Others,  in  thd 
circumstance,  that  the  matter  operated  upon  is  put  in  motion  by  the  machine, 
and  is  wrought  by  means  of  edse  tools,  presented  to  it,  and  held  fast ;  whilst  in 
most  others  the  work  is  fixed,  and  tne  tool  put  in  motion.  In  ordinary 
turning,  the  work  is  made  to  revolve  on  a  stationary  straight  line  as  aiy  axir, 
while  an  edge  tool,  set  steady  to  the  outside  of  the  substance  in  a  circumvolution 
thereof,  cuts  ofiT  all  the  parts  which  lie  farthest  from  the  axis,  and  makes  the 
outside  of  that  substance  concentric  with  the  axis.  In  this  case,  any  section  of 
the  work  made  at  right  angles  to  the  work  will  be  of  a  circular  figure ;  but  thera 
are  methods  of  turning  ellipses  and  various  other  cun*es,  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  engine-turning. 

Lathes  are  made  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  and  put  in  motion  by  different 
means :  they  are  called  centre  lathes  where  the  work  is  supported  at  both  ends ; 
mandrel,  tpindle^  or  chuck  lathes  when  the  work  is  fixed  at  the  projecting 
extremity  of  a  spindle.  From  different  methods  of  putting  them  in  motion, 
they  are  called  po^^-lathes,  and  handnifheel  lathes,  or  footAnihei ;  fdr  great 
Works  they  are  turned  by  horses,  and  water-wheels,  but  more  generally  by  stea  >.- 
engines.  The  lathes  used  by  wood-turners  are  usually  made  of  wood,  in  a 
simple  form,  and  are  called  bed-lhihes ;  the  same  kind  will  serve  for  turnmg 
iron  and  brass :  but  the  best  work  in  metal  is  always  done  in  iron-lathes,  whica 
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are  usually  maile  with  a  triangular  bar,  and  are  called  ftor-latlies.  Small  ones, 
for  the  U80  of  watch-makers,  are  denominated  tHrn-henchei ;  but  there  is  no 
essential  distinction  between  these  and  the  centre  lathes,  except  in  regard  to 
size,  and  that  they  are  made  in  metal  instead  of.  wood,  and  the  workmanship 
beinff  more  accurate  and  better  finished. 

The  centre  lathe  is  now  very  little  used  but  by  country  turners,  to  make 
articles  of  household  furniture  in  soft  wood,  as  table-legs,  staircase-rails,  bed- 
posts, &c.  It  consists  of  the  following  pails :  1st  The  hed^  which  is  composed 
of  two  beams  bolted  together  at  a  small  distance  asunder,  and  parallel  to  each 
other ;  it  b  supported  horizontally  on  legs  at  the  ends,  and  forms  the  support  of 
the  whole ;  the  groove  is  the  narrow  opening  between  the  two  halves  or  chucks 
of  the  bed,  to  receive  the  tenons  of  the  puppeU^  which  are  two  short  upright 
posts  fastened  down  upon  the  bed  at  any  place  by  means  of  wedges,  ariven 
through  mortices  in  the  tenons  of  the  puppets  beneath  the  bed ;  one  of  the 

fmppets  has  a  pike  or  pin  of  iron  fixed  into  it,  and  the  other  one  haa  at  the  same 
evel  the  centre-screWf  working  through  a  nut  fastened  in  the  puppet ;  both  the 
screw  and  the  pike  have  sharp  points  made  of  steel,  and  nardened  and 
tempered  that  they  may  not  wear  away  ;  they  must  be  exactly  opposite,  and  in 
a  line  with  each  other.  The  piece  of  wood  which  is  to  be  turned,  suppose,  for 
instance,  a  pole  of  wood,  is  supported  by  its  ends  between  the  points  of  the 
pike  and  the  screw,  that  it  may  turn  round  freely,  and  the  screw  is  screwed  up, 
till  it  has  no  shake.  The  puppets  can  be  placed  at  any  distance  asunder, 
according  to  the  length. 

The  rest  b  a  rail  or  bar,  extending  from  one  puppet  to  the  other,  for  the 
support  of  the  tool ;  it  lays  in  hooks  projecting  from  tne  faces  of  the  puppets; 
the  work  is  put  in  motion  by  means  of'^the  treadle,  which  is  worked  by  the 
turner's  foot;  the  string  or  cat-gut  is  fastened  to  the  treadle,  and  passing  two  or 
three  times  round  the  work,  it  is  fastened  to  the  end  of  an  elastic  pole,  fixed  to 
the  ceiling  over  the  turner's  head :  now  as  the  turner  presses  the  treadle  down 
by  his  foot,  the  string  turns  the  work  round,  and  a  sharp  chisel  or  gouge,  being 
held  aranst  the  w<wd  upon  the  rest,  will  cut  the  wood  to  a  circuuur  form. 
When  he  has  brought  the  treadle  to  the  ground,  he  releases  the  weight  of  his 
foot,  and  the  elastici^  of  the  pole  draws  up  the  treadles,  turning  the  work  back 
again ;  during  which  retrograde  motion  he  withdraws  the  chisel  from  the  work, 
as  it  would  not  cut  in  this  direction  through  it,  and  might  impede  the  inotion 
of  the  wood ;  and  the  pole  is  fastened  to  the  eeiline  of  the  room,  where  the 
lathe  is  placed  by  a  pin,  upon  which  it  can  be  turned  about  as  a  centre,  and  it 
rests  upon  a  horizontal  bar  fixed  at  some  distance  from  the  centre :  it  b  placed 
in  a  position  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  work,  so  that,  when  it  is 
turned  upon  its  centre  pin,  the  string  at  the  other  end  may  be  brought  over  any 
part  of  tne  length  of  the  work  where  it  will  be  most  convenient  for  the  turner 
to  have  the  string  put  round  it :  in  the  same  manner  the  end  of  the  treadle  is 
placed,  with  one  end  over  a  centre  pin  in  the  floor,  that  its  opponte  end  may  be 
moved  under  the  work  to  the  proper  place  for  the  string.     It  b  held  in 
this  position,  while  moving  up  and  down,  by  a  second  treadle,  peipendiculsr 
to  the  first,  which  moves  in  a  loose  centre  on  the  floor  at  one  end,  ana  the  other 
is  perforated  with  a  number  of  holes  to  receive  a  piii  fixed  in  the  first 
treadle,  and  thus  to  confine  the  treadle  to  move  up  and  down  under  any 
place  it  is  set  to :  the  end  of  the  principal  treadle  is  turned  in  the  lathe,  and 
made  like  a  pulley,  to  hold  the  line  or  string  which  b  wound  upon  it,  and 
the  turner  winds  the  string  on  or  off  this  end  of  the  treadle,  to  adjust  its 
length  to  the  diameter  of  the  work  round  which  the  string  passes ;  the  string 
is  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  spring-pole  in  a  similar  manner.    The  workman 
stands,  or  is  seated  before  his  lathe,  having  one  of  his  feet  on  the  treadle,  to 
give  the  motion  ;  it  must  be  very  moderate  and  equal ;  he  places  his  tool  on 
the  rest^  and  approaches  the  head  of  it  gently  to  the  piece,  performing  bis  work 
graduallv  without  leaving  any  ridges,  and  when  he  meets  with  a  knot,  he  must 
go  on  still  more  gently,  otherwise  he  would  be  in  danger  both  of  spotting  his 
work,  and  breaking  the  edge  of  his  tool.     For  turning  liffht  work«  a  bow,  «itch 
as  b  used  for  shooting  arrows,  is  suspended  by  its  middle  over  Uie  lathe  j'tlie  ' 
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fltring  ia  then  tied  to  the  middle  of  the  how-itriog  initead  of  the  pole,  and  acts 
in  the  tame  manner.  The  continued  rotary  motion  given  by  a  wheel  ia  ao 
much  auperior  for  turning  to  the  reciprocating  motion  of  a  treadle  and  string, 
tliat  regular  turaen  seldom  make  use  of  the  latter ;  yet  the  simplicity  and 
cheapness  of  the  whole  is  a  great  recommendation,  especially  among  countiy 
nrorkmen,  who  are  not  so  careful  of  their  time  as  in  the  towns,  where 
competition  obliges  erery  one  to  use  the  best  and  quickest  means  of  despatch- 
inghii  work. 

The  common  centre-lathe  becomes  a  powerful  machine  when  worked  by 
means  of  a  laige  wheel,  turned  by  one  or  more  labourers ;  the  wheel  should  be 
heavy,  that  its  momentum  may  be  suflSdent  to  overcome  any  triffing  obstacle  in 
the  work,  and  the  frame  in  which  it  is  mounted  must  be  of  sufficient  weight  to 
stand  steady,  and  not  be  liable  to  move  by  the  exertions  of  the  man  tummg  it. 
An  endless  line  is  used  to  communicate  the  motion  of  the  wheel  to  the  work ; 
it  pdsses  round  a  groove  in  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  and,  after 
crossing  like  a  figure  of  8,  goes  round  a  small  pulley  fixed  upon  the  work ;  by 
this  means,  when  the  great  wheel  is  turned,  it  gives  a  rapid  rotary  motion 
to  the  matter  to  be  turned,  and  with  a  much  greater  power  than  can  be 
obtained  from  the  treadle,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  the  work  turning 
always  the  same  wav  round,  so  that  the  turner  has  no  need  to  take  his  tool  off 
the  work ;  the  small  pulley  is  perforated  with  a  square  hole,  to  receive  a  square 
made  on  the  end  of  the  work,  and  the  turner  has  many  different  pulleys,  each 
with  a  different  sized  hole  through  it,  to  suit  work  of  different  diameters ;  but 
there  is  an  inconvenience  attending  this  method,  for  if  the  four  comers  of  the 
square  on  which  the  pulley  is  fitted  be  not  all  equally  distant  from  the  centre 
of  the  work,  the  PoUey  will  not  turn  round  truly,  and  the  band  will  be  liable  to 
slip  round  upon  it.    To  obviate  this,  the  pulley  in  the  annexed  figure  is  often 


used ;  it  has  a  square  hole  through  it  to  receive  the  work,  and  is  made  to  fit  upon 
it  by  means  of  four  screws  aaaa,  passing  through  a  part  of  the  wood  by  the 
side  of  the  pulley,  and  their  point  pressing  into  tlie  work ;  in  this  manner  one  or 
two  pulleys  can  be  made  to  serve  work  of  any  dimensions,  and  can  always  be 
set  truly  upon  it ;  it  has,  as  shown  in  the  edge  view,  two  different  sixed  grooves, 
in  eitiier  of  which  the  band  may  be  woirked  when  required 

There  is  a  kind  of  centre-lathe,  which  is  generally  employed  by  millwrighu 
and  iron-founders,  in  turning  heavy  metal  work,  such  as  the  gudgeons  of  mill- 
shafU,  rollers  for  sugar  or  rolling-mills,  pump-rods,  which  are  to  pass  through 
stuffing-boxes,  or,  in  short,  any  work  whicti  will  admit  of  having  both  its  ends 
supported  on  centres ;  it  is  in  many  respects  similar  to  that  we  have  described, 
but  is  adapted  to  give  a  continued  rotary  motion  to  the  work ;  it  has  legs  which 
sunport  it  from  the  floor,  aifd  the  bed  is  formed  by  two  parallel  beams  or  cheeks, 
bolted  to  the  legs;  one  of  the  legs  stand  up  above  the  bed  to  support  the  main, 
or  left-hand  centre  point,  instead  of  having  a  puppet  on  purpose.  The  centre 
pin  u  fastened  into  it,  by  a  nut  and  screw  l^hind,  and  upon  this  pin  two  wooden 
{mlleys  are  fitted  side  by  side,  close  to  each  other,  so  that  they  appear  but  one ; 
either  of  these,  at  pleasure,  is  caused  to  turn  round  by  means  of  an  endless  strap, 
going  round  a  drum,  extending  over  head  or  under  tlie  floor,  and  which  is 
turned  by  horses,  or  a  steam-engine ;  the  strap  being  only  the  breadth  of  one  of 
the  pulleys,  will  turn  but  one  of  them  at  a  time,  but  it  can  easily  be  shifted 
from  one  to  the  other  at  pleasure,  and  then  the  other  will  stand  still  The  front 
one  of  these  pulleys  gives  motion  to  the  worL 
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Tb«  back  puppet  i$  fixed  upon  the  bed  of  the  lathe,  by  a  tenon  prcriecting 
dpwnwardi,  and  entering  the  space  between  the  two  chucks  of  the  bed ;  it  is  fixed 
at  any  place,  by  means  of  a  screw-bolt,  which  passes  down  through  the  puppet, 
and  gbes  tliroueh  a  piece  of  iron,  which  takes  its  bearing  on  the  under  side  of  the 
bed ;  a  nut  is  hited  in  this  screw,  and  thereby  the  whole  puppet  can  be  drawn 
down  upon  the  cheeks  so  firmly  that  it  will  not  move  by  anv  strain  the  work 
may  occasion :  the  back  puppet  has  a  back  pentre  screw,  whicn  has  a  steel  point 
to  support  the  work. 

The  work  is  turned  about  in  this  latlie  by  means  of  an  iron  pin,  projecting 
some  inches  from  the  flat  surface  of  the  front  pulley,  which,  as  before  mentioned, 
18  fitted  on  the  centre  point :  a  piece  of  iron,  called  a  driver,  is  screwed  upon 
the  work  near  its  letl  hand  end,  so  as  to  project  perpendicularly  from  it,  and  the 
pin  in  the  pulley  intercepts  this  as  it  turns,  carrying  the  work  round  with  it. 

The  other  pulley,  which  is  fitted  on  the  centre  pin,  u  only  of  use  when  the 
lathe  is  wanted  to  stand  still,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  live  and  dead  pulleys 
ased  in  cotton-mills.  When  the  workman  wishes  to  put  the  lathe  in  motion, 
he  presses  the  handle  of  his  tool,  or  any  other  smooth  piece  of  wood,  against  the 
edce  of  the  endless  strap  while  it  is  in  motion,  and  pushes  it  towards  the  front 
pulley ;  in  a  very  short  time  the  strap  will  get  completely  on  the  pulley,  and 
shift  Itself  to  a  fresh  place  on  the  drum  corresponding  tp  the  pulley ;  this  causes 
the  pulley  to  turn  round,  and  by  the  pin  pushing  round  the  end  of  the  driver 
screwed  on  the  work,  communicates  its  motion  to  the  work  to  be  turned.  When 
he  wishes  the  motion  to  cease,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  his  work,  he  pushes 
the  strap  back  again  on  to  the  other  pulley,  which  has  po  communication  with 
ihe  work,  imi  it  slips  freely  on  the  centre  pin :  the  driver  is  simply  an  iron  ring, 
having  a  screw  tapped  through  one  ena  of  it,  to  pinch  the  work  so  fast  as  to 
prevent  its  slipping. 

I'he  side  opposite  the  screw  should  be  angular,  that  it  may  fit  any  sized 
work;  this  driver  may  be  fixed  on  either. end  of  the  work,  while  the  other  is 
turning,  but  when  it  is  necessary  to  fix  the  driver  on  that  part  of  the  work 
which  is  finished,  the  end  of  the  screw  is  apt  to  pinch  and  bruise  it ;  it  is 
therefore  proper  to  use  a  driver  composed  of  two  bars  of  iron  screwed  together 
hy  two  screws,  passing  through  one  bar  tapped  into  the  other ;  both  bars  are 
somewhat  hollowed  out  in  the  middle,  that  they  may  encompass  the  work.  If 
this  should  be  found  to  injure  the  work,  a  piece  of  ineet-lead  wrapped  round  it 
before  the  driver  is  put  on,  will  prevent  the  possibility  of  its  damaging  the 
work,  and  if  the  screws  of  the  driver  are  drawn  very  tight,  it  will  carry  the 
work  about  with  sufficient  force  to  bear  turning. 

The  manner  of  mounting  and  giving  motion  to  a  piece  of  work  in  the  centre 
lathe  is  thus : — the  back  puppet  is  first  fastened  on  the  bed  of  the  lathe,  at  the 
proper  length  to  receive  the  work ;  the  workman  then  places  one  of  its  ends 
against  the  points  of  the  front  centre,  with  the  points  as  near  the  centre  of  the 
work  at  he  can  guess ;  he  then  brings  the  centre  of  the  other  end  of  the  work 
opposite  the  point  of  the  centre  screw,  and  screws  it  up  so  as  to  hold  the  work 
just  tight  enough  to  prevent  its  falling  down.  In  this  state  by  turning  it  round 
y  one  hand,  while  he  holds  a  piece  of  chalk  against  it  with  the  other,  he  finds 
whether  it  is  pitched  nearly  concentric  on  the  points ;  and  if  it  varies  much  any 
points,  he  turns  back  the  screw  and  tries  again,  observing  to  shift  the  centre-point 
nearer  towards  that  side  which  appears  to  project  farthest  in  revolving,  and  tnere- 
fore  gets  marked  with  the  chalk.  When  ne  has  found  the  true  centre,  he  screws 
up  the  point  so  hard  that  it  may  mark  the  end  of  the  work ;  then,  taking  the 
wurk  out  of  the  lathe,  he  punches  or  drills  holes  in  the  endi,  where  the  screw 
and  centre  points  have  marked,  and  when  the  work  is  returned  into  the  lathe 
it  will  run  nearly  concentric ;  the  driver  being  screwed  fast  on  either  end  of  the 
work  as  is  most  convenient,  the  work  will  be  turned  round  by  the  pin  pro- 
jecting from  the  pulley  as  before  described.  The  turning  of  heavy  iron-work, 
for  which  these  lathes  are  used,  is  performed  by  various  tools  chiefly  called 
books,  hut  these  will  be  further  described. 

The  centre  lathe  will  perform  any  kind  of  work  which  can  be  turned  upon 
centres  made  in  the  ends  of  it ;  but  a  great  portion  of  the  articles  formed  in  the 
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lalhe»  mutt  hAve  one  of  their  ends  at  liberty,  to  be  operated  upon  while  the;jraro 
turning*  as  cups,  boxes,  and  all  kinds  of  hollow  articles ;  these  are  turned  in 

The  foot  lathe^  wUh  mandril  andccUar, — ^A  lathe  of  this  kind  serves  eaually 
well  for  centre  work ;  therefore  if  the  professed  turner  is  without  a  mandril  lathe, 
one  of  these  constructed  in  the  simplest  and  most  economical  manner,  and  chiefly 
of  wood,  that  the  artificer  may  be  enabled  to  make  it  himself,  is  shown  in  tha 
annexed  #gure. 


[ 


9 


I 


(^ 


It  is  put  in  motion  by  a  foot-wheel  and  treadle,  so  that  the  turner  has  bdth 
hands  at  liberty  for  directing  the  tools.  A  is  the  bed  of  the  lathe,  consisting 
of  two  beams  or  cheeks,  fixed  parallel  to  each  other,  and  leaving  a  small  spaoe 
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between  them,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  bed  is  supported  by  three  upright  legs^ 
'as  shown  in  the  figure ;  one  of  these  projects  above  the  bed  a  sufficient  heigjht 
to  form  one  of  the  puppets  C,  for  the  support  of  the  extremity  of  the  spindle  or 
mandril  e  £ ;  the  other  end  is  supported  in  a  collar  fixed  in  an  iron  standard 
or  puppet  B,  which  is  screwed  down  upon  the  bed,  by  two  bolts  marked  / 1,  Tha 
bade  puppet  D  has  a  tenon  which  is  received  through  the  bed,  by^which  it  can 
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be  fastened  at  any  place  ;  /  is  the  back  centre  pin,  fitted  through  the  puppet ; 
and  ^  is  a  screw  situated  behind  it,  to  advfince  and  keep  it  up  to  his  work.  The 
mandril  is  turned  round  by  a  band  of  cat-^t  passing  round  the  puUey  e,  and 
also  round  tha  large  foot-wheel  G,  which  is  made  of  cast  iron,  ana  fixed  on  the 
end  of  the  axis  H ;  this  is  bent  as  in  tibe  figure,  to  form  two  cranks,  united  by  two 
iron  links  to  the  treadle  I,  on  which  the  workman  presses  his  foot ;  this  treadle 
is  aflixed  by  two  short  boards  to  an  axis  on  which  the  treadle  I  mores.  The 
wheel  G  is  of  considerable  weight  in  the  rim,  and  being  wedged  fast  on  the  axis, 
turns  round  with  it ;  it  is  the  momentum  of  this  wheel  that  continues  to  turn  the 
work  while  the  crank  and  treadle  are  rising,  and  consequently  while  the  work- 
man exerts  no  power  upon  them.  When  the  crank  has  passed  the  rertical  po- 
sition, and  be^ns  to  descend,  he  presses  his  foot  upon  the  treadle,  to  give  the 
wheel  a  sufficient  impetus  to  continue  its  motion  until  it  arrives  at  the  same 
position  again. 

The  length  of  the  iron  links,  which  connect  the  cranks  with  the  treadle  I, 
must  be  such  that  when  the  cranks  are  at  the  lowest,  the  board  I  of  the  treadle, 
to  whieh  the  links  are  hooked,  should  hanR  about  two  or  three  inches  from  the 
floor.  The  turner  gives  the  wheel  a  small  turn  with  his  hands,  till  the  crank 
rise  to  the  highest,  and  pass  a  little  beyond  it,  then  by  a  quick  tread  he  brinn 
the  cranks  down  again,  putting  the  wheel  in  motion  with  a  velocity  that  will 
carry  it  several  revolutions ;  he  must  observe  to  begin  his  next  tread  just  when 
the  cranks  pass  the  highest  point,  and  then  it  will  continue  running  the  same 
way  with  a  tolerably  regular  motion,  if  he  is  punctual  in  the  time  of  his  treads. 

The  rest  which  supports  the  tool  while  it  is  in  the  act  of  turning,  is  made 
of  iron,  as  shown  in  Fig,  2;  it  is  supported  on  the  bed  of  the  lathe  by  its  foot, 
whieh  is  divided  by  a  croove  in  the  manner  of  a  fork,  to  receive  a  screw  bolt, 
going  down  through  the  lathe-bed,  and  fastening  it  at  any  place  along  it  by 
a  thumb-nut ;  the  groove  in  the  foot  is  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  rest  to 
be  moved  to  and  from  the  centre  of  the  lathe,  to  adiust  it  to  the  diameter  of  the 
work  which  is  turning,  llie  height  of  the  rest  is  of  some  importance  in  turn- 
ing; and  for  some  work  it  should  be  fixed  higher  than  others ;  therefore  the  shank 
of  the  cross  piece,  or  T,  upon  which  the  tool  is  laid,  is  received  into  a  socket  in 
the  foot  of  F,  and  can  be  held  at  any  height  by  a  screw.  As  the  socket  is  cylin- 
drical, the  edge  of  the  rest  can  be  placed  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  work,  when 
turning  cones,  or  other  similar  work ;  though  the  same  purpose  may  be  aocom- 
nlished  by  the  screw  which  holds  the  foot  of  the  rest  down  to  the  bed  of  the 
lathe,  admitting  it  to  stand  in  an  oblique  direction. 

The  mandril  or  spindle  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  lathe;  it  is  made  of 
iron,  in  the  manner  shown  at  F^,  3 ;  but  the  two  extremities  are*of  steel,  which 
are  hardened  after  being  turned  and  finished ;  the  small  end  has  a  hole  made  in 
it  to  receive  the  point  of  a  screw,  which,  as  shown  at  e.  Fig.  1,  supports  the  end 
of  it ;  the  other  end  of  the  mandril  is  made  larger,  and  has  a  hole  within  it,  cut 
with  a  female  screw,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  on  the  various  chucks  by  which 
the  work  is  turned ;  the  outside  surface  of  the  end  is  turned  extremelv  true,  and 
is  fitted  in  a  brass  collar  at  the  top  of  the  standard  B ;  one  of  the  bolts,  marked 
<,  which  fasten  the  standard  down,  goes  through  a  stout  iron  plate,  situated  be- 
neath the^  bed,  passing  between  the  two  wooden  cheeks.  In  the  top  of  the 
standard  is  a  sauare  hole,  for  the  reception  of  two  pieces  or  dies  of  brass 
which  include  the  mandril  between  them ;  these  are  kept  in  their  places  by 
a  piece  of  iron  t,  fastened  down  by  screws  /  / ;  and  m  is  a  screw  tapped 
through  this,  which  presses  the  two  diel  together,  and  thus  adjusts  mem 
to  receive  the  neck  of  the  mandril  without  any  shake.  The  screw  which 
supnorts  the  other  extremity  of  the  mandril  fits  in  two  iron  or  brass  nuts^  which 
are  let  into  the  back  and  front  of  the  wooden  puppet  C,  and  by  turning  this,  the 
mandril  can  be  adjusted  to  run  very  correctly  in  length ;  to  prevent  the  screw 
from  turning  back  when  the  lathe  is  in  motion,  a  nut  is  nlaced  on  the  screv 
outside  of  the  puppet,  and  after  the  screw  is  turned  by  its  nead  to  fit  and  hold 
up  the  mandril,  tne  nUt  is  screwed  firmly  against  the  nut  which  is  let  into  the 
outside  of  the   puppet ;  this  causes  such  a  pressure  upon  the  threads  of  the 
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screw,  that  it  is  in  no  danger  of  turning  back,  as  it  \iould  otherwise  be  liable  to 
do  with  rough  work. 

'  The  mandril  by  this  means  runs  very  steady  and  accurately  in  its  bearings ; 
and  it  is  plain  that  any  piece  of  work  being  firmly  attached  to  the  end  of  it,  by 
means  or  the  screw  before-mentioned,  may  be  turned  by  a  tool  held  otrer  the 
rest,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  was  mounted  between  centres,  but  with 
the  advantage  that  it  be  turned  at  the  end,  to  make  hollow  work  when  required. 
The  foot-wheel  causes  the  mandril  to  revolre  very  rapidly,  so  ^at  it  will 
perform  its  work  very  quick,  and  the  workman  must  acquire  a  habit  of  standing 
steady  before  his  work,  that  he  does  not  give  his  whole  body  a  motion  when  his 
foot  rises  and  falls  with  the  treadle  I. 

The  tools  used  in  turning  are  numerous,  and  for  the  most  very  simple ;  they 
consist  chiefly  of  chisels  and  gouges,  and  hooked  tools,  with  edges  aifferently 
beyeled,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  their  peculiar  objects ;  tools  with  serrated  edges 
for  cutting  solid  and  hc^ow  screws ;  callipers  of  several  kinds,  gauges,  oil-stone, 
&c.  To  £scribe  all  these  things  and  their  peculiar  uses,  would  occupy  too  lai^e 
a  space;  ife  therefore  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  more  important  apparatus 
and  improvements  which  have  been  of  late  years  made  in  lathes,  and  with  which 
some  of  our  readers  are  perhaps  not  yet  acquainted. 

A  very  elegant  and  useful  lathe,  especially  for  amateur  turning,  was  many 
years  ago  made  by  Mr.  Henry  Maudslay,  of  London.  The  most  important 
feature  m  this  improved  turning  machine,  was  the  substitution  of  a  triangnUuror 
prismatic  bar,  upon  which  the  rest  and  centre  puppet  are  constructed  so  as  to 
slide,  instead  of  sliding  between  parallel  rectangular  cheeks,  as  in  the  last  we 
described.  Since  the  first  introduction  of  this  lathe,  (about  30  years  since,)  the 
triangular  bar  has  been  universally  applied  in  lathes  of  the  best  kind.  Soma 
of  the  appendages  introduced  witn  Maudslay 's  lathe  are  particularly  deserving 
of  attention. 

The  first  we  shall  describe  ia  the  universal  chuck,  of  which  the  subjoined 
figure  will  convey  an  accurate  conception. 
At  a  is  a  hollow  screw,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
is  another  screw,  b  6,  which  is  prevented 
from  moving  endwise  by  a  collar  in  the  mid- 
^e  of  it.  One  end  of  the  screw  is  cut  right- 
handed  and  the  other  lefV-handed ;  so  that  by 
turning  it  one  way,  the  nuts  e  d  will  recede 
from  each  other,  or  by  turning  it  the  contrary 
way,  they  will  advance  towards  each  other. 
These  two  nuts  pass  through  grooved  open- 
ings in  the  plate   f,  and  project  beyond  the 

same,  carrying  jaws  like  those  of  a  vice,  by  means  of  which  the  substance  to  be 
turned  is  held. 

Another  very  important  and  useful  appendage  to  Mr.  Maudslay's  lathe,  was 
his  slide  rest,  which  instrument  is  now  universally  employed  in  the  best  kind 
of  lathes,  for  tuminff  the  faces  of  wheels,  hollow  work,  and  numerous  other 

noses.  Since  its  introduction  it  has  received  many  valuable  modifications. 
I  represented  in  the  subjoined  engraving.  At  a  o  is  a  trian^Iar  opening 
to  receive  the  triangular  bar  before  mentioned,  which  is  closed  against  the  lower 
surface  of  the  bar  by  means  of  clamps  and  screws,  not  represented.  The  tool 
for  cutting  is  fixed  in  the  two  holders  h  5,  by  their  screws ;  these  holders  are 
fastened  by  a  sliding  plate  e,  which  can  be  moved  backward  and  forward  by  the 
screw  A  causine  the  tool  to  advance  or  recede.  When  it  is  necessary,  aa  the 
turning  of  the  msides  of  cones,  &c.,  that  the  tool  should  not  be  parallel  to  the 
spindle  of  the  lathe,  the  screw  at  «,  and  another  similar  one  behind,  must  be 
looaed,  so  as  to  allow  the  circular  plate  under  the  box  f,  to  turn  upon  its  centre. 
Near  the  four  upper  comers  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  rest  are  small  projec- 
tions, two  of  which  ^  a  are  seen ;  they  have  inclined  sides,  and  fit  into  corre- 
spondinff  angular  openmgs  A  A  of  the  upper  part  of  the  instrument,  which  slides 
or  rises  between  the  piece  i  and  the  base  k^  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  any 
other  than  a  vertical  motion.     When  this  dide  tool  is  placed  on  the  bar  to  be 
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ttfcd,  the  distance  from  the  centre  is  adjuited  by  the  screw  A  which  mores  the 
slide  m  in  its  groove,  and  all  the  apparatus  upon  it;  while  by  the  screw  is  the 
slide  may  be  moved  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  bar,  and  the  prcgectiont 
acting  in  the  ^its  h  A,  the  plate  a  will  be  raised  or  lowered  as  required. 


Such  lathes  as  we  have  already  described,  are  not  well  adapted  to  the  tumtof 
of  long  rods  and  cylinders,  such  as  are  required  in  large  steam-ensinet  ana 
various  massive  machinery,  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  repeated^  shifting 
the  rest,  and  thv  difficulty  of  keeping  the  work  perfectly  uniform  in  thickneis 
through  a  considerable  length.  Engineers  therefore  facilitate  the  tumine  of  such 
surfaces  by  means  of  another  machine  called  a  slide  lathe,  by  which  me  work 
is  performed  with  great  ease  and  exactness.  The  principle  of  this  invention 
consists  in  so  constructing  and  attaching  the  body  or  carriage  of  the  rest,  that 
instead  of  being  screwed  down  to  one  place  durmg  the  operation  of  the  toolf 
and  reouiring  to  be  advanced  at  intervals  as  the  work  proceeds,  it  shsll  slide 
along  the  sunace  of  the  bench  in  a  direction  parallel  to  a  line  drawn  through 
the  centre  of  the  spindle.  At  the  same  time  the  tool,  instead  of  being  merely 
held  upon  the  rest  with  the  fingers,  is  firmly  fixed  in  its'nroper  position  by  screwi, 
so  that  it  can  neither  be  driven  off  without  taking  effect,  nor  yet  be  drawn  by 
its  keenness  so  as  to  spoil  the  work.  The  whole  is  managed  in  such  a  way  tha^ 
as  the  iron  to  be  turned  revolves  between  the  centre  points,  the  rest,  with  its 
cutter  or  chisel  advances  slowly  along  in  a  certain  direction,  so  as  to  produce  a 
perfectly  level  rod.  But  besides  the  exactness  attainable  by  this  method,  there 
is  likewise  the  advantage  of  economy ;  as  one  man,  who  would  with  hard  labour 
apply  the  tool  to  cne  point  at  once  at  a  common  lathe,  may  easily  attend  to,  and 
keep  in  work,  two  or  three  slides. 

The  degree  of  velocity  with  which  the  surface  of  an  article  being  turned, 
ought  to  pass  the  edge  of  the  tool  so  as  to  be  cut  by  it,  difiers  material^  in  rela- 
tion to  different  metals.  Cast-iron,  in  consequence  of  its  open  grain*  and 
containing  as  it  generally  does  many  impurities,  ii  required  to  revolve  veiy 
slowly,  so  as  to  pass  the  edge  of  the  cutting  tool  only  at  the  rate  of  aboutlOO  feet  per 
minute ;  wrought  iron  and  steel  are  usually  turned  when  revolving  at  a  rate  of 
about  twice  as  quick ;  and  brass  cuts  well  when  coming  in  contact  with  ihe 
chuel  at  the  rate  of  about  300  feet  per  minute.  To  produce  the  i'^4p>>^^ 
velocity  according  to  the  material  or  size  of  the  work,  pulleys  of  different 
diameters  are  fastened  on  the  spindle,  as  already  stated ;  so  that  the  Jarger  the 
work,  the  larger  the  pulley,  and  vice  vertd. 

Mr.  Ibbetson,  an  amateur  turner  of  great  celebrity,  and  the  author  of  apret^ 
book  on  eccentric  turning,  has  made  many  improvements  in  the  mechanism  fc 
ornamental  turning ;  his  eccentric  chuck  is  exhibited  in  the  annexed  figure. 

a  a  is  a  plate  of  brass  of  sufficient  solidicv,  on  which  are  fixed  two  slides  of 
steel  b  h,  by  means  of  screws ;  the  holes  which  adroit  the  screws  are  made  a 


Ktllc  oyil  M  enable  tba  alidea  to  move  nearer  to,  or  ftrtli«r  fVom,  each  other,  IT 
aeeeaurj' ;  e  e  c  c  are  Tour  piacei  of  metal  Rmnly  flied  to  plata  a,  and  having  a 
■crew  in  each,  which  preuei  on  the  ilidei  b  b ;  da  t  plate  of  meta]  or  braM, 
ilidine  between  t  i  m  a  do*elail.  and  itihI  bo  made  to  111  very  ■eonratelj  what 


&e  tltdet  are  parallel  to  each  other,  and  ii  moTed  bedreen  Hie  illde*  bji  meani  of 
a  icrew  working  in  a  ilot  made  in  the  plnte  a,  and  which  regnlatci  the 
eecentridtjr,  m  it  raovta  the  pkla  d,  either  nearer  to,  or  fartherfrom,  the  centra 
oflbe  chuck,  e  it  a  circular  plate,  whoie  edge  ii  cut  into  teeth,  and  which  ii 
capable  of  being  turned  round  iti  centre,  and  ii  held  in  any  poaition  by  the 
caldi  f,  which  Tall*  in  I>etween  (he  teeth,  and  i>  held  in  ila  place  by  a  tpring  A. 
On  ^e  eentre  of  the  wheel  e  ii  liied  aicrew/  (eihibited  by  the  tbadow  thrown 
on  the  wheel,)  whoee  threads  correspond  with  the  screw  of  Che  mandril  of  the 
lathe,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  any  chuck,  on  which  i»  feitetied  the  subitanca 
to  be  turned.  To  this  chuck  Mr.  Ibbetmn  has  adapted  a  slide-rest,  of  .1  peculiar 
description,  a*  well  ai  hi*  lathe  and  other  appendages  thereto,  for  an  explanation 
of  whieh  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  his  work,  entitled  Sptdmtru  m  Eetmtrie 
Omtlar  Tuniitig,  aith  Prattieal  liulructiomfor  jirodncaig  coTTttponding  Pitett  at 
Oat  Art,  published  by  Wetton,  Fleet-streeL  This  vorkis  illustrated  by  upwardt 
of  iiity  copper-plate  engrBTingi,  and  imitation*  of  wood-cuta  of  a  superior 
description ;  and  it  it  due  to  the  ingenious  author  not  to  omit  noticing,  that 
they  wtt»  all  produetd  in  llu  l«A«  by  hwitlf.     In  ll>e  following  p^e  we  give  a 


aap7  of  two  of  th«  figures  of  (be  aimplnt  eonibiii»t[ons  oreirclei,  to  vhleb,  at  wafl 
M  to  kll  othrrs,  the  uithor  hu  annezed  plain  pnctical  butractiMii,  id  that  tbt 


Botlte  mav  proceed  step  by  sirp  lo  produce  the  ixme  figure*  by  turning  the 
•crewe  of  ine  alide-Tnt  mad  the  eccemric  chuck  throogh  preKribed  ipacea  j  and 
from  these  simple  figure^  hy  limilar  Ruccesiive  operatioa*,  he  may  proceed  i« 
the  moat  elabonU  and  beaoliflil  dedgni. 


^«  fhall  now  aad  a  deacriplion  of  Mr.  W.  E.  WightmaB't  (of  MaWor,  in 
Torkihiie)    excellent  laihe,  ai  explained  hj  binuetf  in  ■  periodical  jeunilt 
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feeling  assured  that  it  may  prove  of  the  most  emiuent  service  to  mechanics,  as 
the  arrangements  are  extremely  simple  and  easily  understood,  and  the  con** 
straction  such  as  any  tolerable  workman  can  accomplish,  and  avail  himself  of 
the  advantages  it  offers,  at  a  moderate  cost. 

"  Fig.  1  represents  the  lathe,  with  the  cutter-frame  fixed  in  the  compound 
sliding  rest,  ready  for  use.  A,  the  trian^Iar  bar  on  which  the  machine  is 
mounted.  B  B,  two  pillars,  which  support  tlie  bar ;  the  parts  i  6  fix  it  to  the 
lathe-frame.  C,  the  left-hand  head ;  D,  the  pulley ;  £,  the  mandril ;  e,  the 
screw  on  which  the  chucks  are  fixed;  F,  the  cutter-frame;  /,  the  cutter; 
G,  two  wheels,  which  give  a  slow  motion  to  the  cutter-frame ;  H,  the  rod 
and  handle  of  the  slow  motion  ;  I  I,  two  heads  or  puppets,  in  which  is  fixed 
the  spindle  K,  of  the  cuttex^frame ;  L,  a  bar  of  steel,  on  which  the  puppets 
are  fixed,  and  which  also  fastens  the  cutter-frame  to  the  compound  sliding  rest, 
by  passing  it  through  a  hole  in  the  toot-frame,  as  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to 
the  figure,  the  part  y  removing  for  the  purpose ;  M,  a  groove  turned  on  the  edge 
of  the  cutter-frame,  for  the  string  N  to  work  on ;  O  represents  the  frame  for 
double  stringing  the  lathe ;  P,  a  movable  pulley,  whereby  it  may  [be  fixed  per- 
pendicularly over  the  cutter-frame ;  Q,  a  weight  attached  to  a  pulley  behind 
the  bar,  for  keeping  the  string  N  tight ;  R  R  R,  the  pulley's  string  and  weight 
connected  with  the  frame  O,  for  double  stringing  the  lathe ;  T,  the  index  to  the 
division-plate ;  S,  one  of  two  screws  for  changing  the  rectangular  position  of  the 
compound  sliding-rest  to  an  oblique.  S,  Figi,  2  and  3,  represents  the  slide  of 
the  cutter-frame ;  and  A,  Fig,  3,  the  screw,  whereby  the  slide  is  moved ;  g,  the 
screw  for  fastening  the  cutter.  Fig,  2,  is  an  enlarged  view  of  the  cutter-frame, 
when  removed  from  the  rest  F^.  3,  represents  the  face  of  the  cutter-frame. 
Fig,  4,  the  back  of  it,  with  the  wheels  of  tne  bend- motion.  The  letters  refer  to 
the  same  parts  in  all  the  figures. 

'*  This  machinery  is  intended  to  supersede  the  use  of  the  eccentric  chuck,  by 
assumkie  a  more  natural  and  easy  method  of  engraving,  by  the  tool  or  cutter 
tracing  uie  work,  instead  of  the  article  doing  it,  that  is  to  be  ornamented.  By 
this  impro?ement,  the  action  of  the  tool  is  more  distinctly  seen,  than  could  be, 
by  the  movement  of  the  chuck,  especially  after  a  few  circles  have  been  cut; 
for,  by  thebr  rotation,  the  eye  (particularly  of  an  amateur)  is  soon  fatigued,  and 
yet  to  these  inconveniences  a  turner  must  continue  to  submit,  if  no  better 
method  could  be  contrived. 

"  The  principal  advantages  of  the  present  invention,  are  the  following.  At  a 
comparatively  trifling  expense,  (to  tne  costly  machinery  now  in  use,)  a  turner 
may  be  put  in  possession  of  an  apparatus,  which  will  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
eccentric  and  cycloid al  turning,  and  which  will,  at  the  same  time,  form  a  com- 
plete drilling  frame.  As  an  apparatus  intended  to  supersede  the  use  of  the 
eccentric  chuck,  it  combines  many  advantages,  amongst  whiA,  three  may  be 
mentioned  that  are  of  importance: — 1st,  As  all  patterns  are  worked  by  the 
divisions  of  the  plate  on  the  small  wheel  of  the  lathe,  a  much  more  extensive 
variety  of  circles  can  be  obtained,  tlian  could  be  by  the  divisions  of  the  eccen- 
tric chuck.  2d,  By  slackening  the  screws  <s,  in  the  larse  slide  of  the  compound 
sliding-rest,  a  cbange  may  be  effected  from  the  rectangular  position  of  the  cutter- 
frame,  to  an  oblique  position ;  and,  after  the  proper  angle  is  obtained,  (the 
screws  being  tightened,)  the  segments  of  circles  can  be  worked  round  a  centre 
>ith  greater  accuracy,  tfian  could  be  by  tracing  over  patterns  which  I  believe  is 
the  common  method ;  while  the  alteration  of  my  machinery,  for  such  purpose^ 
would  scarcely  occupy  a  minute  of  time ;  an  object  which  is  of  no  small  import 
tance  for  the  dispatch  of  business.  3d,  The  loss  of  time  in  centring  the  work, 
occasioned  by  tiie  necessity  of  removing  it  from  one  chuck  to  another,  to  receive 
the  different  ornaments,  (an  evil  severely  felt  by  turners,)  is  obviated  by  my 
improvement ;  as  also  the  great  difficulty,  so  often  experienced  in  i^otting  the 
fttee  of  the  work  to  run  true  again,  after  taking  it  from  one  chuck  to  another ; 
from  their  liability  to  get  out  of  truth  by  the  wearing  of  the  screws  in  ^Xk% 
them  to,  and  removing  them  from,  the  spindle  of  the  lathe ;  in  which  c8J« 
every  effort  at  fine-finishing  would  be  inevitably  defeated. 
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"To  •pply  my  appiralui  for  cycloidd  turning,  (he  addilion  of  a.  i^  ^ 
rsqil^rcd  to  conneol  Ibt  cutter-fVwne  with  the  unirerul  ehuok,  «ft«r  it  i*  acrawM 
on  the  spindle  of  the  Uthe ;  bit  which,  on  account  ofit*  eonnewm,  (boing* 
b»ddriughUnmi,)  I  •m  unable  t«  lend.  The  following  deicription  will.  I  h«^, 
in*ke  ill  conitmclioD  appear  auf&ciently  intelligible. 


"Tb*  edge  of  the  pkte  of  the  uniTrrsHl  chuck,  (the  machine  on  which  th* 
woik  to  b«  turned  and  omamented  ii  fixed,  and  which  i«  a  cammoa  apptadap 
to  all  latbea,)  I  ba*e  dirided  into  M4  equal  parti,  which  form  a  wheel;  aM 
upon  the  face  of  the  1eft--hand  head  of  the  lathe  ii  fixed  a  oUte,  and  a  eoR»- 


g  one  on  (be  side  of  the  reit,  throueh  which  (ho  axii  of  itie  rod  connect- 
ing the  chuck  and  cutlei-frame  reiolvei.  Now  if  upon  the  rod  u  fixed  a  wheel 
of  twelve  teeth,  working  ODthe  wheel  formed  by  the  edgt- of  the  univertol  chuck; 
and  if  upon  the  other  end  of  the  lod  a  fixed  a  wheel  of  the  tame  size  aud 
number  ai  thoie  which  work  the  cutter-fiame,  and  to  work  in  one  of  thoMt 
wheeli ;  then  it  muit  be  ahiiuua,  that,  hy  Ibe  chuck  reroltinr  once,  tha  wheel  of 
twelve  would  make  twelve  revolutioni,  which  number  would  be  ^ven  to  the 
cutter-frame,  therehj  tracing  an  accurate  circle  of  twelve  cycloidi.  Again, 
bj  changing  the  wheel  of  twelve  to  another  of  proper  proporlioni  of  141,  a 
uumher  uf  cjdoids  would  be  described  equal  to  ihat  pioportion.  Tlieii,  by 
aliding  the  connecting-rod  out  of  gear,  and  moving  the  univenal  chuck  any 
number  of  teelh  forward  or  backward,  the  cycloid)  would  beautifully  intenect 
each  other. 

"  It  may,  perhapi,  be  unneceiiary  to  add,  that  thic,  and  the  eccenlnc  appa- 
rattu,  muit .be  worked  by  the  hand-moiiun  of  the  cutter-frame."  (In  tha 
oppoiite  page  are  given  two  ipecimeua  of  wood>l>lockf,  cut  by  Mr.  Wighlmao 
in  leia  than  four  hours.) 

"  To  change  it  into  a  drilling  frame,  all  that  is  required,  conaiiU  in  throwing 
«U  the  wheel!  out  of  gear,  and  passing  a  itring  aver  the  graova  in  the  cutler- 
frame,  lo  work  on  a  pulley  P,  which  is  fixed  on  the  same  arbor  aa  the  pulley 
uied  in  doubleHtringing  a  lathe.  I'ben  paai  a  itring,  fwhich  ihould  be  kept  for 
tiie  purpoie,)  over  the  lait-meDtioned  pulley,  and  under  the  large  or  flj-whesl 
of  the  lathe ;  and  afler  the  drill  has  been  fixed  in  the  socket  of  the  cutter-frame, 
and  adjusted  to  nin  true,  or  central,  the  machine  will  be  ready  for  work.  Now 
it  must  be  clear  that,  by  working  the  treadle  of  the  lathe,  ai  in  turning,  a  rotaiy 
{notion  would  be  given  to  the  cuttcr-lrame  j  and  after  the  tool  has  been  ad- 
vanced to  the  work,  then,  by  moving  the  large  or  right  angle  slide  of  the  rest, 
a  straight  line  would  be  dnlled,  of  a  length  in  proportion  to  the  movement  of 
the  slide.  Then  change  the  diviiion  of  the  plate  on  the  small  wheel  of  the 
lathe,  and  if  the  fint  line  was  cut  fiom  the  centre,  then  cut  the  next  ie  thr 
centre,  and  so  on  till  the  whole  is  completed,  when  •  beautiful  circle  of  straight 
lines  wouhl  be  cut  from  a  centre." 

A  very  ingenious  expanding  chuck  was  invented  by  Mr.  Lewis  GomDerli. 
t^- 1  and  3  represent  two  perspective  views  of  the  chuck ;  the  fint,  as  employed 
(0  grasp  a  piece  of  wood  of  large  dimensions;    Hg.  2. is  an  opposite  view 


■with  the  jaws  collapsed,  lo  bite  a  smaller  object.  Fig.  3  showi  one  of  lb* 
daws  or  jB)r«  separately.  The  same  letters  in  each  figure  refer  to  the  same 
parts.  The  body  of  the  chuck  a,  is  cylindrical,  and  made  of  herd  wood,  with  % 
■crew-thread  cut  on  its  periphery.  ITiree  longitudinal  rectangtilar  gruoves  b  *, 
(only  two  of  which  are  seen,)  are  then  made  throughout  its  length,  ilaatingly,  a* 
VOL.  II.  i» 


i^«n  by  the  dotted  lines  e  e,  Kg.  2.    The  thn*  eUropi,  d  ,f,  od*  ti  whUb  ■ 
•howo  BDOre  by  %.  3,  an  then  fixed  id  tbew  gioore*  by  their  jointed  «Dd«  f 


*  chuck  i,  uid  «re  rivelted  lo  *,  th«  mettUie  hoop  of  Ibi  tuM.  Tbo  cIubm 
fixed  b.vt  a  rMi«  of  motion  id  the  gnwrei,  u  Mpmaitvd  moN  efawl* 
by  J^.  2 ;  the  ihided  [wrt  /  ihowi  the  dunp  in  th«  pcwitioii,  vhtn  «inpl<»«i 
M  .eM  m  /Iff.  1  i  the  wme  in  dotted  liueeW,  u  wfiw^w^kiyrf  toS^? 
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and  the  angular  piece  >•  representi  that  portion  of  a  triangular  pyramid  «hid 
i*  formed  in  the  centre  of  the  cylinder  a,  by  the  ilaoting  cute  before-mentioned. 
The  damp*  i  ifva  made  itrong,  steeled,  and  hardened  at  tha  jairi;  thnr 
eilamal  edcea  (curved  u  repreaented)  are  filed  into  gioorei  or  notchea,  to  eor- 
reipond  irllD  tha  icrew-thread  on  the  hard  wood  cylinder  a ;  the  metallic  rin^ 
or  circular  nut  o,  which  ii,  of  coune,  cut  vith  a  icrew  to  fit  both  tha  fonncr, 
can  therefore  ha  wound  over  any  part  of  the  cylinder,  and  by  that  meanj  hold 
down  the  clampa  firmly  to  the  object  they  graip.  When  the  ring  ii  tituated  at 
in  Fig.  I.  the  jawi  are  open  to  receive  a  larsa  piece;  and  when  moved  round 
towards  the  back,  the  ring  operates  to  preia  down  (he  clamps,  owing  to  the  cur- 
vature of  their  serrated  mcm.  The  projection  p,  on  the  rin^  o,  if  for  the  conr 
venience  of  applying  any  thin^  to  it,  to  more  it  round  forcibly,  and  a  hole  it 
made  through  it,  for  the  insertion  of  a  wire.  The  Jaws  of  tha  clamps  should  be 
notched  like  those  of  a  vice,  to  oblaiua  secure  hold  of  the  obiecti  placed  between 
ihemi  r  is  the  screw,  by  which  Ihccbuck  ii  filed  to  the  lathe. 

We  shall  close  the  preaent  article  by  the  description  of  a  beaulifiil  mveutioii, 
fay  Mr.  John  Anderson,  a  member  of  the  London  Mecbaoici'  Institution,  to 
vbom  wo*  awarded,  in  1830,  ibe  annual  priie,  "  for  the  beet  machine,  or  im- 


]>roTement  of  a  machine ;"  and  of  wliom  Dr.  Birkbeck  (in  a  puUle  addreai  01 


ing  millwright,  Mr,  Andenon  had  evinced  a  geniua  that  pointed  him  out  for  a 
diitinguithed  engineer — probablyaSmeBtonoraWBtt;  neither  of  whom,  at  hii 
age,  paiK»ed  u  mock  knowledge  of  algebra,  or  of  geometry,  and  neither  of 
them  had  then  giren  nich  decideiTproori  of  geniut." 

After  the  Doctor  had  enloined  the  construction  and  uie  of  the  initrument, 
which  was  an  improved  slide-rest  for  lathes,  Mr.  Anderson  cave  a  practical 
n'ustraCion  of  it>  utility  bj  turning  a  convex  and  a  concave  roller,  which  were 
completed  with  great  expedition,  and  fitted  each  other  with  mathematical 
ezactnen.  In  this  Improved  slide-rest  the  ohiect  proposed,  was  to  turn  the 
mrfacea  of  the  bodies  circular  in  the  longitudinal  direction  :  the  curved  surface 
in  such  directioQ  being  either  convex  or  concave  to  the  axis  of  rotation.  And 
it  was  more  eipedallj  intended  to  apply  when  the  degree  of  curvature  required 
VM  very  smal^  or,  whieh  ii  the  same  udng,  when  the  radius  of  the  required 
curve  wa*  very  great,  <<*,  1^^  the  present  mode  of  turning,  the  greatest  dincullv 
ji  found  in  luch  caaei.  The  improved  rest  is  also  found  to  be  eijuaH;  appli- 
cable to  the  turning  of  bodies  in  the  form  of  lenses,  whether  convex  or  concave  j 
and  in  each  of  these  eases  the  facili^  of  operation,  and  accuracj  of  perform- 
ance, ii  equal  to  that  of  the  common  slide-rest  in  turning  straight  or  flat 
ior&ces. 

The  prmciple  of  the  improvement  or  circle-turning  appendage  depends  upon 
two  geometrical  proporitions  :  1st,  that  all  angles  in  tliB  same  segment  of  a 
circle  are  equal ;  and  2d,  that  a  straight  line  or  an^  length,  being  made  to  move 
always  parallel  to  itielf  with  one  end  touching  s  circle,  the  other  end  will  - 
descniie  a  circle  equal  in  ever;  retpect  to  the  first 

Now  in  the  improved  ilide-rest,  itiown  in  the  annexed  figure,  the  triangle  def 


if  made  lo  slide  against  the  flxed  jnns  at  d  and  /,-  whence  the  vertei  t  wiU 
deaerib<  a  portion  of  a  drcle  greater  or  less  in  diameter,  accordiog  as  theangk 
dcf  is  made  more  or  lest  obtuse ;  and  Airther,  the  centre  of  tbe  circle  thiu 
described,  will  be  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  of  a  straight  line  joining  dj, 
aceordiog  as  the  vertex  e  of  the  triangle  is  on  the  opposite  aide. 

The  £ding  triangle  def  consist*  of  three  pieces;  vit.  of  two  sides  d  c, 
and  ef,  with  a  slit  or  opening  in  each  for  the  pins  d  and  /to  slide  in ;  and 
thejr  are  movable  round  a  centre  at  e,  bj  whicb  means  thejr  can  be  made  to 
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forai  any  angle  with  each  other.  The  third  piece,  or  haw  of  the  triangle,  is  tib« 
connect! ng-har  ab,  by  means  of  which  the  two  sides  are  held  fast  in  aajr 
reouired  position. 

The  sliding-ptate  e  e  in  similar  to  that  of  a  common  slide-rest,  and  it  is 
moved  backward  or  forward  by  a  screw  and  handle  b,  in  the  same  manner. 
Upon  this  plate,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  in  which  it  moves,  a  box  9 
is  made  to  slide ;  within  this  box  there  is  another  sliding  piece  I,  carrying  the 
tool  or  cutter  t.  The  interior  sliding-piece  /  is  made  to  move  within  the  box 
by  means  of  a  screw  turned  by  the  nandle  a;  and  by  this  means  the  cutter  / 
can  be  made  to  advance  or  recede,  as  in  a  common  slide-rest.  The  sliding-box  m 
is  connected  with,  and  movable  round  the  centre  e,  at  the  vertex  of  the  sliding 
triangle ;  and  hence  if  the  box  t  move  in  any  direction,  the  vertex  c  of  the 
triangle  must  move  along  with  it  in  the  same  direction. 

Now  suppose  it  were  required  to  turn  a  body  of  th^form  P  in  the  figure.  Set 
the  sides  a  e  and  c  /  to  the  proper  angle ;  then  screw  the  three  nuts  a  e  b 
tight,  which  will  retain  them  m  that  position.  By  means  of  the  screw  and 
handle  a,  make  the  sliding  piece  and  cutter  t  advance  as  near  the  body  p  bbim 
necessary  to  turn  it  of  the  required  diameter.  Then  by  the  screw  and  handle  b 
move  along  the  sliding-plate  e  e,  which  plate  will  carry  along  with  it  the  slidiog 
piece,  carrying  the  cutter  t,  the  sliding^box  t,  and  the  sliding  trianele  d  ef. 
But  it  will  be  readily  perceived,  that  as  the  triangle  defmortn  along,  the 
rertex  c  will  describe  a  portion  of  a  circle ;  and  as  the  end  uf  the  sliding-box  « 
is  connected  with  the  centre  c,  the  box  will  move  along  alwajrs  parallel  to  itself 
with  that  end  touching  the  circle  described  by  the  vertex  of  the  triangle.  But 
the  box  f,  and  the  sliding-piece  carrying  the  cutter,  may  be  considered  as 
forming  only  one  piece,  as  they  always  retain  the  same  relative  position  to  each 
other,  except  when  altered  by  turning  the  screw  and  handle  a.  And  hence  the 
joint  of  the  cutter  ^  and  centre  e,  may  be  considered  as  the  two  ends  of  a 
straight  line,  which  always  moves  parallel  to  itself;  and  as  the  one  end  e 
always  touches  the  circle  described  by  the  vertex  of  the  sliding  triangle,  the 
other  end  will  (according  to  the  geometrical  proposition,)  describe  the  portion 
of  a  circle  equal  to  it  in  every  respect;  and  will  thus,  by  the  revolution  of  the 
body  p,  turn  it  of  the  form  required. 

The  separate  F^,  w,  represents  a  concave  roller,  produced  by  shifting  the 
rertex  of  the  triangle,  or  centre  c,  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  connecting  bu  a  b. 

TURPENTINE.  A  transparent  resinous  juice,  flowing  either  naturally  or 
artificially,  by  making  incisions  from  a  variety  of  unctuous  trees,  as  the  hreb, 
pine,  fir,  &c.  The  essential  oil  distilled  from  this  resin  is  called  spirit^  or  ofl  of 
turpeiitine. 

TUTEN AO.  A  name  given  in  India  to  the  metallic  sine.  The  Chinese  copper 
is  also  called  br  this  name,  which  is  alloyed  with  sine,  and  forms  a  rery  nard 
and  white  metal,  but  little  disposed  to  tarnish. 

TYMPAN.  The  double  folding-frame  in  which  the  sheet  of  paper  is  held  to 
receive  the  impression  in  printing. 

TYMPANUM,  or  Tympan.  In  Mechanics,  a  kind  of  wheel  placed  round 
an  axis,  or  cylindrical  beam,  on  the  top  of  which  are  two  levers  for  turning  tlie 
axis,  and  therewith  the  weight  required. 

TY  PE.    The  metallic  letters,  and  other  characters  used  in  printing. 

TYPOGRAPHY.    The  art  of  printing.    See  Psintimo. 


V. 

XTLTRAMARINE.  a  beautiful  permanent  blue  pigment,  until  recently 
obtained  from  the  lapts-ltauli,  or  azure-stone.  (See  the  article  Asuas-Sroitii^ 
where  that  process  is  described.)  A  method  of  forming  ultramarine  art^dalbf 
has,  however,  been  recently  discovered  by  M.  Gmelin.  This  gentleman  was  led 
to  consider  sulphur  as  the  colouring  matter  of  ultramarine,  from  an  observation 
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ma9e by  M.  Tasseart,  that  he  had  noticed  a subitance  resemblingultramariiiey 
which  was  found  in  a  furnace  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soda.  The  following 
is  the  process  by  which  we  are  told  (in  the  Annalet  de  Chimie,  sxxvii.  p.  109,) 
ultramarine  maybe  infallibly  prepared. 

Pulverized  quartz  is  to  be  fused  with  four  times  its  weight  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  the  mass  dissolved  in  water,  and  then  precipitated  by  muriatic  acid :  thus 
a  hydrate  of  silica  will  be  formed.  A  hydrate  of  alumina  is  now  to  be  prepared, 
by  precipitating  alum  by  ammonia.  These  two  earths  are  to  be  carefully  washed 
witn  boiling  water ;  the  proportion  of  dry  earth  in  each  is  then  to  be  ascertained, 
by  heating  a  small  quantity  and  weighing  it.  The  hydrate  of  silica  used  by  M* 
Omelin  contained  56  per  cent,  and  the  hydrate  of  alumina  3.24  per  cent. 

As  much  hydrate  of  silica  is  then  to  be  dissolved  in  a  hot  solution  of  caustic 
soda  as  it  will  take  up,  and  the  quantity  determined ;  then  such  proportion  is 
to  be  taken  as  contains  72  parts  of  an  hydrous  silica,  and  a  Quantity  of  the  hy- 
drate of  alumina,  equivalent  to  70  parts  of  dry  alumina  added  to  it,  and  the 
whole  evaporated  together,  being  continually  stirred  until  it  becomes  a  damp 
powder. 

This  combination  of  silica,  alumina,  and  soda,  is  the  basis  of  ultramarine,  and 
is  now  to  bo  coloured  by  asulphuret  of  sodium  in  the  following  manner.  A  mix- 
ture of  two  parts  of  sulphur  with  one  part  of  an  hydrous  carbonate  of  soda,  is  to 
be  put  into  a  Hessian  crucible,  covered  up,  and  then  gradually  raised  to  a  red 
heat,  until  it  is  well  fused ;  then  the  mixture  is  to  be  thrown,  in  very  small 
quantities  at  a  time,  into  the  midst  of  the  fused  mass.  As  soon  as  the  effer- 
vescence occasioned  by  the  water  in  one  portion  has  ceased,  another  portion  is 
to  be  added.  Having  retained  the  crucible  at  a  moderate  heat  for  an  nour,  it  is 
to  be  removed  from  the  fire,  and  allowed  to  cool.  It  now  contains  ultramarine, 
mixed  with  excess  of  sulphuret :  the  latter  may  be  separated  by  water.  If  sul- 
phur is  in  excess,  a  moderate  heat  will  dissipate  it  If  all  the  parts  are  not 
equally  coloured,  a  selection  should  be  made,  and  then  the  substance  reduced  to 
a  fine  powder. 

This  cheap  artificial  product  is  equal  in  brilliancy,  clearness,  and  durability, 
to  the  mineral  ultramarine,  for  which  we  paid,  a  few  years  affo>  as  much  as 
five  guineas  an  ounce ;  and  it  is  now  so  extensively  manufactured  as  to  be  capa- 
ble of  being  substituted  for  cobalt,  from  motives  of  economy. 

UMBE£    a  brown  coloured  earth,  prepared  as  a  pigment    See  Painting. 

UMBRELLA.  A  very  light  portable  canopy,  of  a  circular  form,  framed  of 
radiating  ribs  of  whalebone,  or  other  suitable  material  covered  with  sUk  or  dodii 
and  supported  by  a  central  staff  over  the  heads  of  persons,  to  defend  them  from  raini 
or  the  scorching  of  the  sun's  rays.  These  well-known  convenient  machines 
have  received  but  Uttle  improvement  in  their  construction  since  their  introduction 
into  thb  country  from  the  East,  where  they  have  been  in  use  from  time  imme? 
moriaL  British  manufacturers  have,  however,  by  a  series  of  trifling  ameliorations, 
contrived  to  reduce  the  weight  of  them  considerably;  to  give  them  more  elegance 
of  form,  and  a  more  perfect  and  durable  action,  considering  their  slender 
substance,  and  the  delicate  materials  of  which  they  are  made,  than  they  had 
previously  attained:  and  all  these  ameliorations  have  been  effected,  togethei; 
with  a  reduction  of  cost  equal  to  fifty  per  cent. 

*  Our  readers  will  have  noticed,  that  in  umbrella  frames  of  the  usual  construe* 
lion,  the  ends  of  the  whalebone  are  connected  to  the  top  of  the  umbrella  by 
means  of  a  rtntf  of  wire,  and  that  the  ends  of  the  stretchers  are  in  like  manner 
jointed  to  the  sliding^tube,  which  is  evidently  a  veiy  unmechanical  arraneement, 
nowever  cheap  and  easy  of  execution  it  may  be ;  for  the  axes  upon  which  these 
parts  turn,  instead  of  being  straight  Unes,  are  the  arcs  of  a  circle,  by  which  the 
friction  is  so  excessive  and  uneanal,  as  to  insure  the  speedy  destruction  of  these  ^ 
essential  parts,  and  an  early  dismemberment  of  tho  whole  machuie.  In  old  * 
frames,  it  wiU  likewise  be  noticed  that  the  stretchers  are  connected  to  the  middle 
of  each  whalebone  by  pins  passing  through  the  latter ;  the  holes  for  these  pins 
of  course  weaken  tlie  whalebones  exceedingly,  and  the  subsequent  wearof  thes* 
parts  reduces  their  thickness  so  much,  that  they  are  frequently  breaking  j^ 
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and  tha  repair*  required,  fnm  a. 
eonrenience  in  rainy  weather. 

To  obviate  theia  defecta,  each  whalelHiDe  in  Mr.  Caney'a  patent  nmbrdJaa  b 
connected  to  the  top  by  lepamte  alraieht  asei,  and  in  aucb  a  manner,  that  tktj 
cannot  ahifl  themaelvei  out  of  their  place*;  the  alretcher*  on  the  aliding-tube 
are  connected  in  the  aame  waj  to  the  ilidin^lnbe* ;  and  the  ttrctehera  are 
jointed  to  the  whalebonea  wlthont  perforatbg  the  latter,  at  will  be  nnderatood 
upon  rererance  to  the  annexed  fifuret:  wherein  Fig.  1  ahowi  one  of  the  cadi, 
a  of  the  trhalebonet,  b  the  fernile  on  it,  with  a  pin  c  paaiing  throagh  it*  jointed 
•nd.    Ilf.  2  ihowi  a  plan  of  tha  braaa  pUte, — d  Ulng  a  plate  to  wUch  th* 
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whalebone*  are  joinlad ;  r  w  the  apertitra  ihraugb  whkh  die  nmbrtUa  atiek 
paaaei ;  ee  denote  tha  pint  or  axe*  patting  through  the  Jobt^  and  Ijiag  im- 
bedded in  eavitiea  In  the  plate,  wherein  they  are  confined  by  die  aerewi 
rf  the  tOD  braa»-plat«,  thown  hj  Fig.  S.  The  ttretehen  being  jmilcd  lo  the 
•lidiiw-luM  in  the  nme  manner  a*  befiire  mentioned,  need  no  fflnftnrtioa. 
f^.  4  a  la  one  of  the  eight  radiating  whalebone*;  A  a  ferrule  made  br  the 
doubling  of  iheet  hraia  around  it,  to  receive  the  pin  or  axit  of  the  Mreteber  •, 
without  impairing  the  whalebone ;  and  the  manner  of  doing  thia  ii  thown  in  tC* 
tranrrene  lection  in  Fij  6,  in  which  the  tame  letter*  of  reference  indicate 
timilar  part*  at  are  already  deteribed. 

The  conitniction  of  Mr.  Deacon'*  patent  umbrella  ii  in  tome  reapeet* 
dmilar  to  Mr.Caney't.  The  endt  of  the  ribi  in  the  former  hava  dovouiled 
cap*,  thete  dovetuli  entering  recettet  or  notehe*  in  a  cnt,  wherein  they  m 
eonflned  by  a  plate,  which  it  tcrewed  down  upon  the  whofe.  lattead  of  tetid 
tlicki,  Mr.  Deacon  make*  them  of  metal,  boUow,  and  oorer*  them  with  okA 
vamiibed  over,  or  with  a  coaling  of  papier  mache,  impreaied  aith  ontanMstal 
detigna.  Thete  covering*  to  the  metal  are  intended  to  prertnt  the  unpleaiant 
and  dettmotive  eflfectt  of  onidaliun  of  the  metal. 

A  patent  was  alio  recently  taken  out  by  Mr.  J.  Q.  HaneoeV,  of  BJmiinghain, 
for  making  light  ela*lic  rod*  for  umbrella*,  whip*,  ftc.  In  ibe  following  uanMr. 
Willow  rod*  of  a  euilable  length  have  the  pith  contained  in  tbem  Mied  out, 
and  in  it*  place  are  put  metallic  wire*  or  rod*.  The  wooden  eKterior*  are  Aen 
teduoed,by  plane*  or  other  tnitabic  tool*,  to  the  required  thapt;  aftenrardt,  they 
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are  coloured  and  vamUhed,  to  eixt  them  tlie  appearance  of  whalebone.  One 
end  of  the  rods  is  capped  with  metal  tips,  the  other  end  haa  the  wirea  ex« 
tending  a  little  beyond  the  wooden  cases,  which  are  flattened  and  drilled  to 
receive  the  wires  that  fasten  them  to  the  handles,  and  forms  the  joint  on  which 
thev  turn.  Numerous  other  patents  have  been  taken  out  for  improvementa  in 
umoreUas,  chiefly  by  the  Birmingham  manufacturers,  for  the  metallic  portion  of 
the  apparatus,  termed  the  "  furniture,"  and  the  extremely  low  price  at  which  it 
is  manufactured,  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  facilities  of  the  workshc^. 

URANIUM.    A  metal  discovered  by  Klaproth  in   1789,  in  the  mineral 
caWed  pech  biende.    In  this,  it  is  in  the  state  of  sulphuret    But  it  likewise 
occurs  as  an  oxide  in  the  ereen  mica,  or  uranglimmer,  and  in  the  uranochre. 
In  obtaining  it  from  pech  uende,  the  mineral  is  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and 
digested  in  a  nitric  acid  tDl  every  thing  soluble  is  taken  up.    The  solution  it 
then  rendered  as  neutral  as  possible  by  evaporation,  and  a  current  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas  passed  through  it  as  lon^  as  any  precipitate  continues  to 
fall.    The  liquid  u  filtered  and  heated,  to  drive  ofi*  all  traces  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  It  is  now  precipiteted  by  caustic  ammonia ;  and  the  precipitate,  aiter 
being  well  washed,  is  digested,  while  still  moist,  in  a  rather  strong  solution  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia.     A  fine  lemon-coloured  liquid  is  obtained,  which  being 
set  aside  for  a  few  davs,  deposits  an  abundance  of  fine  yellow  crystals,  in  rec- 
tangular prisms.    These  crystals  being  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  give  out  water, 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  oxygen  gas,  and  leave  a  black  oxide  of  uranium, 
which  is  easily  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  by  passing  a  current  of  hydrogen 
gas  over  it,  placed  in  a  glass  tube,  and  heatea  by  a  spirit-lamp.     The  metal 
presento  a  liver-brown  colour,  and  remains  in  the  state  of  powaer,  being  inca- 
pable, according  to  some  authors,  of  reduction  by  any  heat  that  can  be  applied 
to  it    Dr.  Ure,  however,  informs  us  that  50  grains,  after  being  iffnited|,  were 
formed  into  a  ball  with  wax,  and  exposed  in  a  well  closed  charcoal  crucible  to 
the  most  vehement  heat  of  a  porcelain  furnace,  the  intensity  of  which  gave  170* 
on  Wedgewood's  pyrometer.    Thua  a  metallic  button  was  obtained,  weighing 
28  grains,  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  hard,  firmly  cohering,  finely  grained,  of  very 
minute  pores,  and  externally  elittering:  specific  gravity,  8.1.    A  sulphuret  of 
uranium  haa  been  formed,  which  has  a  black  colour,  and,  when  rubbed,  a 
metallio  histre.     Its  capaci^  for  forming  alloys  with  other  metala  remains  un- 
investigated, in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  the  metal.    The  oxides  of 
uranium  are  used  in  painting  upon  porcelain  yielding  a  fine  orange  colour  in 
the  enamelling  fire,  and  a  black  one  in  that  in  which  the  porcelain  itaelf  is  baked. 
URN.    A  vessel  of  a  vase  or  piteher-like  form.    The  vessels  employed  to 
keep  water  boiling  at  the  tea-table,  have  thus  been  called  tea-urns,  notwith- 
standing every  possible  deviation  has  been  subsequently  made  in  their  figure. 
The  construction  of  ordinary  tea-urni  are  too  well  known  to  our  readers  to  re- 
quire elucidation,  but  we  snail  here  present  to  their  notice  one  that  possesses 
some  claims  to  novelty,  which  must,  however,  be  regarded  rather  as  an  elegant 
article  of  luxury,  than  one  of  great  utility.  This  is  Sharp's  patent  tea-urn,  com- 
bined with  a  tea-pot  in  one  vessel. 

The  enmvine  on  page  832  represente  a  vertical  section :  a  ii  the  ordinaiy  um 
or  vessel  that  holos  the  water ;  b  the  red-hot  heater  in  ite  case ;  below  the  bottom 
of  the  case,  the  tube  is  prolonged  so  as  to  form  a  small  chamber  underneath, 
which  is  perforated  at  its  sides  with  minute  holes,  through  which  the  water 
passes  by  a  tube  d  into  the  vessel/,  when  the  valve  (shown  in  the  figure  at 
dosed)  la  opened  by  turning  the  lever  f #  The  infiision  is  represented  by  the 
unbroxen  straight  lines  at  /,  and  the  tea  leaves  by  dark  looking  mnweii,  lie 
upon  a  grating  or  perforated  bottom,  through  which  passea  clear  to  the  lowest 
chamber  ^,  from  whence  it  is  drawn  off,  as  wanted,  by  a  tube  and  cock,  seen 
only  in  section  at  A.  The  plain  water  is  drawn  from  the  vessel  a  by  meana  of 
the  long  tube  k  (which  passes  directly  through  the  tea  chamber)  and  a  cock  at 
/,  also  viewed  only  in  section.  It  should  now  be  observed  that  both  the  cocka 
h  and  /  are  inclosed  in  one  tube  or  case,  but  they  are  united  externally  into 
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ont,  but  provided  with  two  Isver  handjei,  the  luuidle  on  the  left  applying   to 
the  tMrcock,  and  that  on  the  lisht  to  the  watei^oek. 

It  ii  a  caramon  remark,  that  tea  made  from  the  water  in  an  urn  ii 
never  u  good  aa  that  lupplied  directly  from  a  tea-kettle,  on  accottnt  of  tbe 
difficult  of  keeping  the  water  bailing  in  the  urn.     To  remedy  thu  dafeet,  wa 


nbmit  la  l«a-um  maken  a  difl^nt  arrangemeDt.  Let  the  vaMel  ba  placed 
aboTe  the  water  vfMel,  (not  in  it)  and  the  metallic  lupporta  which  connect  the 
two  veueli  woiild  conduct  lufficient  heat  to  keep  thg  infiiiion  at  a  proper 
lemperatorr.  Underneath  the  water-retiel  bum  a  tmalt  ipiiit-lam]),  inalead  of 
iuterting  the  red-hot  heater,  which  ia  a  vary  inconTenient,  and  by  no  msana  an 
economical  mode  of  heating. 


«  dcToid  of  all  matter.   See  Aia-  vut,  STUM-Eiiatiia, 

_.     or  (top  to  on  aperture,  to  control  or  direct  the  comaa  of 

They  are  utually  contrived  lo  ai  to  be  readily  opened  by  a  amall  force 

I  one  aide,  and  to  be  perfectly  cloied  by  a  force  when  acting  on  the 

aide;  and  thua  either  admit  theenlranceofa  fluid  intoa  tubeoTTeMel, 

r  elie  permit  the  fluid  to  eecape,  and  prevent  ita  re- 

Valtei  are  memben  of  the  ntmoat  importance  to  iteam-enginei,  pumpi,  and 
a  variety  of  pneumatic,  hydraulic,  and  hydroatatic  machinery;  and  they  are 
conitructed  in  a  great  variety  of  forma,  to  adapt  them  to  their  wveral  uae*. 
Cocka  employed  for  drawing  off  liquid*  are  itrictly  valve* ;  hut  thia  clan  of 
valve*  wa  have  described  under  their  usual  diitinctive  name.  (See  Coca*-) 
Numenm*  valve*  have  been  deteribed  in  different  paru  of  thi*  work,  imler 
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the  above -mentnoned  rabjecto,  we  shall  therefore  notice  in  this  place  sereral 
varieties  which  have  not  been  elsewhere  specified. 

ThroUU-valvet  usually  consist  of  a  thin  disc,  or  circular  plate  of  metal 
which  entirely  crosses  the-  orea  of  the  steam-pipe,  when  cloaed,  being  su|>- 
ported  by  an  axis  or  spindle,  which  passes  diame- 
trically through,  or  across  it,  and  into  the  sides  of 
the  pipe.  This  spindle  is  either  operated  upon  by 
the  governor  of  the  engine,  or  by  hand,  setting  it 
open  to  such  an  extent  as  to  intercept  more  or  less 
of  the  steam  in  its  passage  to  the  engine. 

Field's  ReguUUing  Falve,  is  a  contrivance  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Joshua  Field,  of  the  firm  of  Maudslay 
and  Co. ;  the  object  of  which  is  to  regulate  the  sup- 
ply of  the  steam  in  a  superior  manner  to  tlie  throttle-valve  last  described.  **  it 
consists,"  says  Mr.  Tredgold,  "  of  a  valve,  placed  in  the  situation  usually  assigned 
to  the  throttle- vahre,  that  is,  near  to  the  place  where  the  steam  is  admitted'  to 
the  cylinder.  This  valve  is  to  be  opened  at  once,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
stroke,  so  as  to  a&rd  full  pi^^sage  to  die  steam,  and  shut  at  once,  after  a  certain 
part  of  the  stroke  is  made,  that  the  rest  of  it  may  be  completed  by  the  power  of 
the  steam."  Thus,  by  causing  the  valve  to  be  shut  sooner  or  later  during  the 
stroke,  the  power  of  tne  engine  may  be  regulated. 

One  of  tne  earliest  and  simplest  oontnvances  for  completely  reversing  the 
direction  or  course  of  steam,  water,  or  other  fluids,  is  the  four- way  cock.  It  was 
adopted  by  Leupold,  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  has  been  subse- 
quently applied  in  very  numerous  Instances;  particularly  by  Mr.  Trevithick, 
in  his  locomotive  high-pressure  engines,  and  bymostof  thelAcomotionists  of  the 

present  day*  The  annexed  cut  exhibits  a  vertical  section 
of  a  four-way  cock,  considered  as  applied  to  a  steam- 
engine  :  at  a  is  represented  the  communication  with  the 
steam-pipe  from  the  boiler  ;  ^  the  passage  to  the  upper 
side  of  the  piston ;  c,  the  passage  to  the  lower  side  of 
the  piston  ;  and  d,  the  passage  to  the  condenser.  In  the 
position  represented,  the  steam  is  entering  the  upper 
part  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  lower  part  is  open  to  the 
condenser ;  but  if  the  plug,  or  central  movable  portion 
of  the  cock  be  moved  one  quarter  of  m  revolution  in  either 
direction,  then  the  steam  is  opened  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  cylinder,  and  the  upper  part  is  open  to  the  con- 
denser. 

TTie  D  tUde-wdve  is  another  invention  of  great  simplicity,  and  has  been  much 
used  for  opening  and  changing  the  communications  with  the  steam  cylinder. 

In  the  annexed  vertical  section,  a  is  the 
steam-box,  into  which  steam  is  admitted 
by  the  passaee  6.  This  box  is  bolted  to  a 
pipe,  divided  into  three  compartments;  viz, 
</,  a  passage  leading  to  the  upper  side  of  the 
piston ;  e,  a  similar  passage  to  the  undei 
side  of  the  piston  ;  and  /,  a  passage  to  the 
condenser.  The  apertures  of  this  passage 
are  faced  with  brass,  and  the  space  between 
each  opening  it  is  essentially  necessary- 
should  not  be  less  than  each  opening ;  g  is 
a  block  of  metal  with  a  cross  cast  into  it, 
equal  In  length  to  two  of  the  apertures 
and  the  space  between  them ;  the  block  is 
generally  faced  with  brass,  and  grooved 
upon  the  pipe,  so  as  to  slide  over  it  steam- 
ttght:  it  is  moved  by  a  rod,  which  passes 
through  a  stuffing-box  h.  In  this  position  of  the  slide,  the  steam  would  pass 
through  d  to  the  top  of  the  piston,  whilst  the  steam  beneath  the  piston  would 
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paM  duvngh  «,  to  tbt  aduction-paiMge/.     On  niiing  the  ilide,  d  brcomaa  opn 


j^  Watt,  Hornhlowtr,  Murdoch,  uid  other  ateam  mechaniduM,  deriMd 
modificationi  of  ths  D  and  other  Talvei,  by  which  the  waite  of  itcur  wai  iwailr 
obviftted.     The  invention  of  Mr.  Murmy  m  1780,  (hr  the  Mine  pwpoM^  mnk. 
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wry  high  in  our  estimAtion,  being  attended  with  leM  friction  than  the  others ; 
we  accordingly  give  it  iniertion  in  this  place. 


shaded  paraUelogram,  while  the  ralve  r  opens  a  similar  communication  with  the 
upper  part  of  the  cylinder ;  so  that,  by  the  successive  opening  and  shutting  of  q 
and  r,  steam  is  admitted  above  and  below  the  piston.  «  is  the  lower  end  of  the 
eduction-pipe,  joining  on  to  the  condenser,  and  this  pipe  opens  first  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  cylinder  by  the  valve  <,  and  leads  also  by  a  perpendicular  continu- 
ation of  the  same  pipe  o,  to  a  valve  a,  by  which  a  connexion  is  formed  with 
the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder.  The  two  apertures  into  the  cylinder,  called 
nozzlee,  are  tlierefore  common  both  to  the  admissiou  of  steam  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  vacuum,  which  is  resulated  simply  by  the  working  of  the  valves.  For 
as  the  figure  now  stands,  r  is  the  only  open  valve  in  the  steam-pipe ;  consequently 
steam  would  enter  above  the  piston  to  depress  it,  while  a  vacuum  would  exist  be- 
low it,  on  account  of  the  valve  I  being  open  to  the  condenser.  As  soon  as  the 
piston  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  cvlinder,  the  valves  r  and  t  must  be  shut,  and 
«  and  q  opened ;  when  the  steam,  oeing  no  longer  able  to  g  )t  through  r,  would 
pass  down  the  pipe  p,  and  enter  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder  throueh  q.  Mean 
time  tt  being  opened  to  the  condenser  by  tne  pipe  o,  would  cause  the  necessary 
vacuum  above  the  piston  to  permit  its  ascent,  which  being  completed,  the  valves 
must  be  again  put  mto  the  position  shown  in  the  figure,  to  /roduce  its  descent, 
and  so  on..  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  those  valves  are  operated  upon  either 
by  levers,  passing  in  a  steam-tight  manner  through  the  side  pipes,  or  trat » om»- 
times  the  spindles  of  the  valves  are  made  to  act  one  through  the  ^thch*,  in 
stuffing!  as  in  the  present  instance,  when  they  are  worked  by  extemL/  appUcar 
tions. 

By  this  most  ingenious  contrivance  no  waste  of  steam  arises,  excepting  in  the 
small  aperture  between  the  valves ;  and  the  friction  is  obviously  much  less  than 
in  either  slides,  cocks,  or  perhaps  any  other  kind  of  valve ;  the  only  resistance 
l9  their  motion  being  the  pressure  upon  the  upper  side  by  the  steam,  when  in 
their  seats.  Their  cost,  compared  to  slide-valves,  is  much  greater ;  but  as  they 
are  not  liable  to  material  wear,  and  work  with  great  accuracy,  the  extra  ex 
pense  does  not  prevent  their  very  general  adoption  in  large  engines. 
'  Having  thus  briefly  noticed  a  very  important  class  of  valves,  we  proceed  to 
describe  another  kind,  which  have  even  stronger  claims  upon  our  attention,  as 
will  be  immediately  acknowledged  by  naming  them, 

Sfgfetf-valvet ;  these  are  welhfitted  covers  or  stops  to  apertures  made  in  the 
upper  part  of  a  boiler,  and  loaded  to  such  a  degree  only  as  the  steam  will  over- 
come when  it  exceeds  the  required  pressure.  The  contrivance,  in  nearly  its  usual 
fonn,  (the  steelyard,)  was  invented  oy  Dr.  Papin,  in  1684,  as  an  appendage  to  his 
apparatus  for  dissolving  bones  by  steam  at  liigh  pressure ;  but  the  first  applica- 
tion of  it  to  the  steam-engine  was  by  Savery.  It  received  some  improvement 
by  Beighton  in  1718,  since  whose  time  the  same  form  continues  to  be  used,  as 
will  be  recoraised  in  numerous  steam  i^paratuses  in  various  parts  of  this  work. 
Mr.  Tredgold,  in  his  able  work  on  the  steam-engine,  observes,  that  it  would  be 
a  great  improyentent  upon  safety-valves,  if  they  could  be  so  constructed  as  to  b« 
relieved  or  a  part  of  their  load,  when  raised  fi!t>m  their  seat  With  the  view  of 
effecting  this  object  in  the  simplest  possible  way,  we  suggested  many  years  a^, 
(see  RegkUr  tf  Ardt  4^.  for /emuary^  1829)  the  employment  of  a  bent  lever,  in- 
stead of  the  straight  one  m  common  use,  the  action  of  which  w9l  be  understood 
by  reference  to  we  suhgotned  diagram,  wherein  is  also  represented  some  other 
modifications  of  like  safety-valye,  which  it  is  presumed  are  worthy  the  consider- 
ation of  the  practical  man. 

a  represents  an  aperture  in  the  upper  part  of  a  hoXLtit ;  over  thitf  aperture  ii 
fitted  a  short  tube  6,  turned  true  at  the  top  with  a  round  edge,  so  that  a  steel 
plate  e,  flat  and  smooth  on  its  under  side,  may  touch  at  every  part ;  tiiis  steet 
plate  is  suspended  by  a  joint,  to  a  curved  lever  d^  whose  fulcrum  ii  at  «,  aAd 
which  is  loaded  at  the  other  end  with  a  weight  of  10  pounds.    Now,  as  the 
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**  I  ougbt  to  sUta  that  I  have  had  this  description  <tf  valve  in  use  for  apwawb 
of  four  vean,  with  the  greatest  regularity  of  action." 

Another  valve^  of  a  very  peculiar  description,  and  especially  adapted  to  aifivd 
security  against  explosion  in  large  boilers,  was  inventM  by  Mr.  Sookl,  of  ham- 
beth,  who  received  an  honorary  reward  from  the  Society  of  Arts,  for  tlie  coat- 
munication  of  the  invention.    It  is  represented  in  the  subjoined  cut 


Instead  of  the  lid  which  covers  the  main  hole,  a  copper  plate  or  dish  is  to  be 
substituted,  as  shown  hi  the  darkened  part  of  above  figure :  this  oopper  diah  b 
surrounded  by  a  ring  of  the  same  metal,  Dv  which  the  plate  is  firmly  screwed  down 
upon  the  rim  of  the  main  hole.  In  the  middle  of  the  plate  is  fixed  the  valve,  of  which 
/  is  the  collar,  made  of  iron  or  brass ;  d  the  plug,  which  is  ground  air-tight  into 
the  collar,  and  is  kept  in  its  place  by  the  spiral  spring  which  surrounds  its  stem, 
and  the  stay  c ;  over  the  whole  is  fixed  a  orosa-piece  a,  which  is  firmly  screwed 
down  upon  the  ring  that  secures  the  dish.  In  the  cross-piece,  worka  the 
reeuiating  screw  e,  which  may  be  screwed  down  upon  the  head  of  the  plug'. 

The  operation  of  the  valve  is  easy  to  understand.  The  copper  dish  is  only  about 
one- fourth  the  thickness  of  the  other  parts  of  the  boiler,  and  will  not  therefore 
afford  the  same  resistance  to  the  steam :  when  this,  therefore,  gets  beyond  the 
ordinary  pressure,  it  will  cause  the  dish  to  become  somewhat  convex,  and  will 
thus  leave  a  dear  space  between  the  collar  /,  and  the  conical  plug  d,  for  the 
steam  to  escape ;  as  soon  as  the  power  diminishes,  the  plate  will,  by  its  elasticity, 
return  to  its  former  place,  and  by  closing  down  upon  the  plug,  prevent  any 
furtiier  escape  of  steam* 

The  object  of  this  valve  is  not  so  much  to  regulate  the  working  pressure  of 
the  steam,  as  to  act  in  aid  of  the  common  valve,  by  affording  an  additional 
aperture,  in  case  the  steam  should  acquire  a  dangerous  degree  of  force.  It 
differs  from  the  plug-valves  in  common  use,  in  this  circum«tanee,  namely,  that 
in  the  latter,  the  plug  rises  out  of  its  socket,  in  order  to  allow  of  a  vent  for  the 
steam,  whereas  in  Mr.  Sockl\  the  socket  ri:ies  away  firom  the  plug.  The  chief 
advantage  resulting  from  this  is^  that  if  any  adhesion  should 
have  taken  place  between  tlie  plug  and  the  socket,  it  is  more 
likely  to  be  overcome,  on  account  of  the  great  surface  of  the 
socket,  with  its  attached  copper  piate,  which  is  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  steam. 

A  substitute  for  the  common  baU-coek,  used  for  regulating 
the  height  of  liquids  in  reservoirs,  has  been  tntrodnced  by 
Mr.  Damall,  of  Pentonville,  the  construction  of  which  is 
exhibited  in  the  annexed  section :  a  is  the  supply  pipe,  b  the 
valve,  (shut,)  c  a  float  connected  to  the  valve  by  an  upright 
spindle.  As  the  water  is  drawn  off)  the  float  descends  from 
its  seat  into  the  chamber  beneath,  allowing  the  water  to  pour 
through  the  apertures  shown,  into  the  reservoir ;  the  float,  as 
it  rises  again  with  the  water  in  the  reservoir,  closes  the  valve, 
and  shuts  off  the  supply  of  water,  when  it  has  attained  its 
proper  elevation. 

We  shaU  here  close  the  article  upon  valves,  referring  the 
reader  to  the  machinery  before  mentioned  for  further  ehici* 
dations,  and  likewise  to  the  artxole  WATBa-CLoaaT,  which 
mainly  consists  of  valves  of  a  very  ingenious  constmctiov. 
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VANADIUM.  A  newly  diiooTered  meul  by  M.  Sefttrom.  It  has  been 
briefly  described  in  a  letter  from  M.  Beraelioe  to  M.  Dnlong,  from  whieh  the 
foUowioff  is  an  extract : — "  M.  Sefstrom,  director  of  the  School  of  Mines  at  Fah- 
lun,  whust  engaged  in  examining  a  variety  of  iron,  remarkable  for  its  extreme 
softness,  observed  the  presence  of  a  substance,  the  properties  of  which  differed 
from  all  other  known  bodies,  but  ito  quantity  was  so  smsJl  as  would  have  ren- 
dered it  tedious  and  expensive  to  effect  sufficient  for  a  correct  examination  of 
its  properties.  This  iron  was  from  the  mine  of  Taberg,  in  Smoland ;  the  ore 
merely  contained  sources  of  the  substance.  Finding  that  the  pig  iron  contidned 
far  more  of  this  principle  than  the  wrought  iron,  M.  Sefstrom  thought  that 
the  seoriai  formed  durine  the  conversion  of  the  pig  iron  into  wrought  metal 
might  be  a  more  abunoant  source ;  a  conjecture  confirmed  by  expenence ;  so 
that  sufficient  having  been  procured,  he  went  to  M.  Berxelins  to  complete  its 
examination." 

Vanadium  combines  with  oxygen  to  form  an  oxide  and  an  acid.  The 
acid  is  red,  nulverent,  fusible,  and  on  solidi^ing  becomes  crystalline.  It  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  reddens  litmus,  and  forms  yellow  neutral  salts,  and 
orange  bisalts.  ^  Its  combinations  with  adds  or  bases  have  the  singular  property 
of  suddenly  losing  their  colour ;  they  resume  it  only  on  becoming  solid  again, 
and  being  then  re-dis«olved,  preserve  their  colour.  Hydrogen  at  a  white  heat, 
reduces  vanadic  acid,  leaving  a  coherent  masS|  having  a  feeble  metallic  lustre, 
and  being  a  good  conductor  of  electricity,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  the  reduction 
is  complete.  The  oxide  of  vanadium  is  brown,  or*  nearly  black,  and  dissolves 
readily  in  acids.  The  salts  are  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  but  by  the  addition  of 
a  little  nitric  acid,  effervesce  and  become  of  a  fine  blue  colour.  The  oxide 
and  acid  of  this  metal  together  produce  other  combinations,  greeui  yellow,  and 
red,  all  soluble  in  water. 

When  the  oxide  of  vanadium  is  produced  in  the  humid  way,  it  is  soluble  both 
in  water  and  alkalies.  The  presence  of  a  salt  renders  it  insoluble,  and  upon 
this  effect  may  be  founded  a  process  for  its  preparation.  Before  the  blow- 
pipe, vanadium  colours  fluxes  of  a  fine  green,  in  this  respect  resembling  chrome. 

VAPOUR,  from  the  circumstances  of  its  formation,  may  be  considered  to 
consist  of  extremely  minute  vesicles  of  water  or  other  fluid,  inflated  with  air. 
See  Stxam,  Alcohol,  frc. 

VAPOURrBATH.  A  closet  or  room,  in  which  a  person  exposes  his  body 
to  the  action  of  vapour  introduced  by  a  pipe  from  a  bouen    See  dath. 

VARNISH.  A  solution  of  resinous  matter,  which,  laid  upon  the  surfSue  of 
solid  bodies,  becomes  hard,  glossy,  impervious  to  moisture,  and  givee  beauty 
and  durability  to  them.  Under  the  several  heads  of  Lac,  Copae,  MAStxc, 
Caoutchouc,  and  other  fesins,  we  have  described  the  process  of  preparing  var* 
nishes  from  them ;  we  shall  therefore  in  this  place  take  a  genera),  but  concise 
view  of  the  subject.  The  solvents  are  either  expressed  or  essentiid  oils,  as  also 
alcoboL  For  a  lac-varnish  of  the  first  kind,  the  common  painter's  varnish  is 
to  be  united  by  gently  boiling  it  with  some  more  mastich  or  colophony,  and 
then  diluted  again  with  a  litlk  more  oil  of  turpentine.  The  latter  addition'pro- 
motes  both  the  glossy  appearance  and  drying  of  the  varnish ;  of  this  sort  is  also 
amber  vamish.  To  make  this  varnish,  hau  a  pound  of  amber  is  kept  over  a 
gentle  fire  in  a  covered  iron  pot,  in  the  lid  of  which  there  is  a  small  hole,  till  it 
IS  observed  to  become  soft,  and  to  be  melted  together  into  one  mass.  As  soon 
as  this  is  perceived,  the  vessel  is  taken  from  off  the  fire,  and  suffered  to  cool  a 
little ;  when  a  pound  of  good  painter's  varnish  is  added  to  it,  and  &e  whole 
suffered  to  boil  up  again  over  the  fire,  keeping  it  continually  stirring.  Afrer 
this  it  is  again  removed  from  the  fire ;  and  when  it  is  become  somewhat  coni, 
a  pound  of  oil  of  turpentine  is  to  be  gradually  mixed  with  it.  Should  the  varnish 
when  it  is  cool  happen  to  be  yet  too  thick,  it  may  be  attenuated  with  more  oil  of 
turpentine.  Tliis  varnish  nas  always  a  dark  brown  odour,  because  the  amber 
is  previously  half  burned  in  this  operation ;  but  if  it  be  required  of  a  bright  colour, 
amber  powder  must  be  dissolved  in  transparent  painter's  varnish,  m  Papin's 
machine,  by  a  gentle  fire* 
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Ab  An  inBtonce  of  the  second  lort  of  lae-TernUhet  with  ethereal  mh  alone, 
may  be  adduced  the  varniih  made  with  oil  of  turpentine.  For  making  Uiia, 
mastich  alone  is  dissolved  in  oil  of  turpentine  by  a  very  gentle  digestm^  heat, 
in  close  glass  vessels.  This  is  is  the  varnish  used  for  the  modem  transparencies 
employed  as  window-blinds,  fire*ecreens,  and  for  other  purposess.  Tnese  are 
commonly  prints,  coloured  on  both  sides,  and  afterwards  coated  with  this  Tar- 
nish on  those  parts  that  are  intended  to  be  transparent.  Sometimes  fine  thin 
calico,  or  Irish  linen,  is  used  for  this  puipose ;  but  it  requires  to  be  primed  with 
a  solution  of  isinglass  before  the  colour  u  laid  on.  Copal  may  also  be  dissolred 
in  genuine  Chio  turpentine,  according  to  Mr.  Sheldrake,  by  adding  it  in  powder 
to  the  turpentine  previously  melted,  and  stirring  till  the  whole  is  iiisecL  See 
Copal. 

A  varnish  of  the  consistence  of  thin  turpentine  is  obtained  for  aerostatic 
machines,  by  the  digestion  of  one  part  of  elastic-gum,  or  caoutchouc,  cat  into 
small  pieces,  in  thirty-two  parts  of  rectified  oil  of  turpentine.  Previoualr  to  iu 
being  used,  however,  it  roust  be  passed  through  a  linen  doth,  in  order  that  the 
undissolved  parts  may  be  left  behind.     See  Caootchouc. 

The  third  sort  of  lac-varniahes  consists  in  the  spirit-vamisfa.  The  raost  solid 
resins  yield  the  most  durable  varnishes ;  but  a  varnish  must  never  be  expected 
to  be  harder  than  the  resin  naturally  is  of  which  it  is  made.  But  tlie  most  solid 
resins  by  themselves  produce  brittle  varnishes ;  therefore  something  of  a  softer 
substance  must  always  be  mixed  with  them,  whereby  this  brittleness  is  dimi- 
nished. For  this  purpose  gum^elemi,  turpentine,  or  balsam  of  copaiva  are 
employed  in  proper  proportions. 

The  celebrated  '*  French  polish"  is  efiected  by  a  spirit-varnish,  treated  in  a 
peculiar  way.  The  following  mode  of  preparing  and  using  it  may  be  relied  upon 
as  genuine,  being  extracted  from  that  very  accurate  French'work,  the  Dictiott- 
nairi  Teehiologuiue.    The  varnish  is  composed  of 

Gum  Sandaracli    .    .     .    •    •    .     .     14os.&2 drachma. 

Gum  Mastic  in  drops 7      „     1       „ 

SheU-iac  (the  yellower  the  better)      .14      „    2      „ 
Alcohol,  of  0.8295*  spe.  gra.    .    »    .      3  quarts  &  1  pint 
The  resinous  gums  are  to  be  pounded,  and  their  solution  effected  by  continued 
agitation,  without  the  aid  of  heat.     When  the  woods  to  be  varnished  are  very 

S'  orous,  7  ounces  and  1  drachm  of  Venice  turpentine.  In  order  the  better  to 
ivide  the  resins,  and  to  cause  them  to  pVesent  a  greater  surface  to  the  action  of 
the  alcohol,  they  should  be  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  ground  glass ;  the 
latter  preventing  the  dust  of  the  resin  from  forming  clots,  the  soluti<m  ia  thus 
easier  made,  and  in  less  time.  Before  applying  the  varnish,  the  wood  should  be 
made  to  imbibe  a  little  linseed  oil;  it  must  then  be  rubbed  with  old  flannel,  in 
order  to  remove  the  excess  of  oil ;  blotting  paper  may  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose,  or  finelv-sifted  saw-dust  Afterwards  the  varnish  should  be  applied, 
oy  saturating  with  it  a  piece  of  old  soft  coarse  linen  cloth,  many  times  folded 
into  a  sort  of  cushion,  and  rubbing  it  softly  on  the  wood,  turning  the  linen  from 
time  to  time  until  it  appears  neany  dry.  The  linen  should  be  saturated  afresh 
with  varnish,  and  the  rubbinff  be  continued  in  the  same  manner,  until  the  pores 
of  the  wood  are  completely  nlled.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  make  the  linen 
too  wet,  nor  to  rub  too  hard,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  the  operation.  When 
the  varnish  sticks,  or  becomes  taekv,  a  very  smial  drop  of  olive  oil  is  to  be  ap^ 
plied  with  the  end  of  a  finger,  uniiormly  ail  over  the  cushion.  The  fintshiug 
IS  effected  by  pouring  a  little  pure  alcohol  upon  a  piece  of  clean  linen,  which  is 
lightly  rubbedfover  the  varnished  ^ood ;  and  as  the  linen  and  the  varnish  drr, 
the  wood  is  rubbed  more  briskly,  until  it  takes  a  beautiful  poliah  like  a  looking^ 
glass.  Two  or  three  coatings  of  varnish  are  sufficient  for  woods  not  very 
fK>rous» 

A  fine  colourless  varnish  may  be  obtained,  by  dissolving  eight  ounces  of 
gum-sandarach  and  two  ounces  of  Venice  turpentine  in  thnrty-two  ounces  of 
alcohol  by  a  gentle  heat.  Five  ounces  of  shell-lac  and  one  of  turpentine,  dis- 
solved in  thirty-two  ounces  of  alcohol  by  a  very  gentle  heat,  give  a  harder 
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varniih^  but  of  a  reddish  eait.  To  theM  the  solution  of  eopal  is  undoubtedly  prefer- 
able in  oittij  respects.  This  is  efibeted  by  tritOTBtfaig  an  uunee  of  powder  of  gum- 
cmwl,  wfaieh  has  been  well  dried  by  a  gentle  heat,  with  a  drachm  of  camphor,  and, 
while  these  are  mixing  together,  adding  by  degreiesibar  ounces  of  the  strongest  al- 
cohol, without  any  digestion.  Between  this  and  the  geld  TBrniflh  there  is  only  this 
difference,  that  some  substances  that  communicate  a  yellow  tinge  are  to  be 
added  to  the  laUer. 

Oil-vamishes  are  commonly  nixed  immediately  with  the  colours,  hut  lac  or 
lacquer-varnishes  are  laid  on  by  themselves  upon  a  humished  coloured  ground  : 
when  they  are  intended  to  be  laid  upon  naked  wood,  a  ground  should  be  first 
^ven  them  of  strong  sixe,  either  alone,  or  with  some  earthy  colour  mixed  up 
with  it  by  levigatinn.  The  gold  lacquer  is  simply  rubbed  over  brass,  tin,  or 
silver,  to  give  uem  a  gold  colour.  (See  Lacqurk.)  The  coloured  resins  or  gums, 
such  as  gamb<we,  dragon's-blood,  ftc.,  are  used  to  colour  varnishes. 

The  essential  varnishes  consist  in  a  solution  of  resin  in  oil  of  turpentine.  The 
vanish  being  applied,  the  essential  oil  iltes  ol^  and  leaves  the  resin.  This  is 
used  only  for  paintings. 

Before  a  resm  is  dissolved  in  a  fixed  oil,  it  is  necessary  to  render  the  ofl  drying. 
For  this  purpose  the  oil  is  boiled  with  metallic  oxides,  in  which  operation  the 
mucilage  of  the  ml  combines  with  the  metal,  while  the  oil  itself  unites  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  oxide.  To  aeeelerate  the  dryhig  of  this  varnish,  it  is  necessary  to 
add  oil  of  turpentine.  When  resins  are  dissolved  in  alcohol,  the  varnish  dries 
very  speedilv,  and  is  subject  to  crack ;  hut  this  fault  is  corrected  by  adding  a 
small- quantity  of  turpentine  to  the  mixture,  which  renders  it  brighter,  and  less 
brittle  when  dry. 

VELVET.    A  rich  kind  ofsilk  or  cotton  cloth.    Sr»  WxAvtira. 

VENEERINO.  The  art  of  fixing,  in  a  firm  and  durable  manner,  very  thin 
leaves  of  a  fine  or  superior  wood,  over  a  coarse  or  inferior  wood ;  so  as  to  give 
the  latter  Che  appearance  of  a  solid  mass  of  the  former.  The  thin  leaves  are 
called  vcBeers,  and  are  cut  from  'the  logs  by  fine  saws,  now  usually  worked  by 
machinery.    See  SAWiKO-MACHiMBaT. 

Inlaid  work  is  eilfeoted  by  veneers  cut  into  suitable  pieces,  for  the  pufposes. 
The  thickness  of  veneers  is  from  a  tenth  to  a  twelfth  part  of  an  inch,  when 
the  dimensions  of  these  have  been  nicely  adjusted  to  the  work  in  hand,  thev  are 
glued  down ;  and,  tiiat  the  work  may  be  solid,  they  are  put  into  a  press  made  for 
the  purpose,  or  are  held  down  by  planks  and  poles,  abutting  agsmst  tiie  beams 
of  tne  workshop.  When  the  glue  is  thoroughly  dry,  the  woric  is  taken  from 
the  presses,  and  finished  by  smoothtng-planes,  scrapers,  fish-skin,  frc,  and 
afterwards  polished  by  shave-grass  and  brusning,  waxing,  varnishing,  Are.,  accord- 
ing as  it  may  be  required. 

VENT!  L  ATIOI<f .  The  act  of  renovating  the  air  of  chambers,  houses,  ships, 
and  all  kinds  of  buildings  or  places.  '  We  may  exist  ibr  several  days  without 
food,  hot  we  die,  if  deprived  only  for  a  few  nunntes  of  air.  As  air  is  necessary 
to  life,  so  is  pure  air  to  health.  But  It  appears  that  this  important  fact  escapes 
the  attention  of  the  greater  part  of  manlund,  who  are  prone  to  blame  the  cook 
or  the  purveyor  for  uie  greater  part  of  their  ailments,  without  reflecting  upon 
the  impure  air  they  may  have  been  inspiring  at  the  rate  of  about  two  gallons 
per  minute.  The  oxygen  gas,  or  vital  portion  of  the  atmosphere  that  enters  the 
lungs,  is  changed  at  each  respiration  into  cariionio  acid  gas.  This  gas,  as  is  well 
known,  is  poisonous,  if  inspired  alone,  or  even  if  a  large  proportion  of  it  be 
mixed  with  the  atmospheric  air.  But  b^  an  admirable  provision  of  the  great 
Author  of  Nature,  this  contaminated  air  is  rendered  specifically  Kehter  tiian  the 
pure  atmosphere,  from  the  heat  it  has  derived  from  the  lungs,  andconseouently 
rbes  above  our  heads,  dining  the  short  pause  between  our  respirations ;  tnus  in- 
suring to  us  always  a  pure  draught  of  air,  unless  we  prevent  it  by  artificial 
means. 

It  is  not,  however,  always  owing  to  a  deficiency  of  oxygen,  that  the  air  of 
rooms  or  crowded  places  becomes  pernicious  to  health.  A  council  of  health, 
estiUilished  by  the  French  government,  proved  that  in  an  atmosphere  which  had 
not  lost  one-twentieth  part  of  its  oxygen,  an  animal  miasmata  was  difiused  in 
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▼spouni ;  tliat  by  suspending,  in  such  atmospheres,  a  glass  tessel  filled  m*ith  toe, 
the  vapour  diffused  in  the  air  becomes  condensed  6n  its  surfisce,  and  die  liquid 
thus  obtained  by  condensation,  beinff  collected  in  another  Tessel  suspended 
underneath  the  former,  exhales  a  fetid  odour,  and  speedily  undergoes  the  putrid 
fermentation,  when  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  79*  Fahr. 

Certain  gaseous  ana  other  vapours  may  be  mixed  with  the  air  we  breathe, 
without  producing  any  very  marked  inconvenience ;  but  the  eSktA»  of  a  mixture 
of  manv  other  kinds  are  highly  dangerous,  and  more  quick  in  their  action  than 
even  tnose  of  animal  miasmata.  A  constant  renewal  of  the  air  is  absi^tttely 
necessary  for  its  purity ;  for  in  all  situations,  it  is  suffering  either  by  its  vital 
part  being  absorbed,  or  by  impure  vapours  being  disengaged  8|sd  dispersed 
through  it.  Ventilation  therefore  resolves  itself  into  the  securing  a  constant 
supply  of  fresh  air.  Rooms  cannot  be  well  ventilated,  that  have  no  outlet  for 
the  air,  and  this,  from  the  superior  levity  of  foul  air,  should  be  made  at  the 
highest  point  that  can  be  obtamed,  and  so  arranged  as  to  diffuse  the  fresh  air 
that  enters  over  the  upper  part  of  the  room,  and  not  inconvenience  the  persons 
in  the  room,  by  descenaing  upon  them  in  a  current.  There  should  be  a  chimney 
to  every  room,  which  on  no  account  should  be  stopped  up  with  a  chimney- 
board,  as  is  often  the  case  in  bed-rooms.  We  have  observed  also,  in  many  houseB, 
that  the  top  sashes  of  windows  of  the  upper  rooms  are  made  fast ;  now  if  these 
were  made  to  slide  downward,  instead  of  the  lower  sashes  upward,  increased 
salubrity,  as  well  as  security,  (especially  in  the  case  of  children,)  would  be 
obtained.  In  whatever  way  fresh  air  may  be  made  to  enter  an  apartment,  it 
should  be,  as  fisr  as  may  be  practicable,  at  the  part  remotest  from  the  fire-place, 
in  order  that  it  may  traverse  the  whole  apartment  in  its  passage  to  the  chimney. 
The  most  effective  species  of  ventilation  is  that  in  which  nature  is  adopted  as  the 
guide.  The  simple  action  of  the  sun,  no  less  than  the  devastating  phenomenon 
of  the  African  tornado^  tend  to  the  same  result.  We  have  only  to  change  the 
temperature  of  the  air  which  surrounds  us,  and  a  new  portion  will  rush  in  from 
the  adjacent  and  purer  parts,  to  supply  its  place.  From  this  it  is  obvious,  that 
a  lamp  placed  in  an  aperture  of  the  ceiling,  in  any  large  and  crowded  roons 
will  tend  to  purify  the  air.  This  is  precise^  the  case  in  our  large  theatres,  as 
that  at  Covent  Giurden,  where  the  great  glass  chandelier,  with  its  numerous  gas- 
burners,  gives  out  a  great  quantity  of  heat,  immediately  under  a  large  funnel, 
which  passes  through  the  roof,  into  the  open  air.  The  rarified  air  which  thus 
rushes  through  the  funnel,  is  constantlv  succeeded  by  continuous  fresh  currents, 
entering  at  numerous  apertures  beneath,  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  pressure. 

Notwithstanding  this  arrangement  is  calculated  to  render  the  atn^osphere  of 
crowded  places  more  fit  for  respiration,  it  is  productive  of  p  painful  ana  serious 
inconvenience  to  those  persons  who  may  be  situated  near  to  the  apertures  befbre- 
mentionedy  where  the  niesh  air  enters ;  they  are  thus  exposed,,  as  it  were,  to  the 
action  of  a  series  of  blow-pipes,  and  the  consequences  are,  colds,  asthmas,  and 
rheumatisms,  in  abundance.  To  avoid  drafU,  and  yet  ventilate  thoroughly,  has 
hitherto  been  -found  of  difficult  accomplishment  In  "  A  letter  to  the  mtI  of 
Chichester,  on  the  practicability  of  rendering  those  properties  of  air,  which  relate 
to  caloric,  applicable  to  new  and  important  purposes,  (1823,)"  by  Mr.  John 
Vallance,  of  Brishton ;  that  gentleman  has  proposed  a  plan  for  warmine  and 
ventilating  the  Houses  of  Parfiament,  which,  m  prmcipU,  is  admirably  destgned 
to  obviate  the  difficulties  just  mentioned ;  we  shall,  therefore,  give  it  a  place 
here  in  the  author's  own  words ;  although  there  are  some  mechanical  difficulties 
to  be  overcome,  before  it  can  be  rendered  elegant  and  convenient ;  the  means 
of  effecting  which,  will,  we  trust,  be  ultimately  accomplished. 

'*  There  are  two  principles  which  operate  to  alter  the  state  of  air,  in  any  place 
where  numbers  of  people  convene.  One  of  them  affects  it  physically,  and  to  a 
change  of  density,  and  is  the  cause  of  drafts  and  influxes  of  cdd  air;  the  other 
affects  its  chemically,  and  to  a  change  of  quality,  as  the  medium  by  which  the 
action  of  the  lungs  is  rendered  efficient  to  the  preservation  of  life,  and  renders 
necessary,  and  indeed  indispensable,  the  drafts  and  currents  of  which  the  first 
is  the  cause.  The  first  of  these  occurs  in  every  place  in  which  air  is  heated ; 
the  other,  only  in  those  places  in  which  it  undergoes  respiration.     Now,  it  is 
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tlie  first  only  of  these  that  falls  under  our  consideraticiiy  wken  investigating  tl»e 
principle  on  which  drafts  take  place ;  and  the  course  of  operation  of  this  priu* 
ciple  18  thus.  If  beat  be  communicated  to  a  particle  of  air,  a  change  takes 
place  with  respect  to  that  particle  in  the  following  manner ;  it  becomes  expanded 
and  increased  in  bulk,  in  some  such  way  as  may  be  conceived,  by  reference  to 
the  juvenile  practice  of  holding  a  flaccid  bladder  before  the  fire,  to  tighten  and 
fill  it  up  again,  prior  to  using  it  as  a  football. 

By  this  expansion  it  is  increased  io  bulk  but  not  in  weight ;  and  in  conse- 
<pience,  rises  from  amonr  the  other  particles,  and  ascends  towards  die  ceiling ; 
in  the  same  way  that  a  bladder,  filled  with  air,  would  rise  through,  and  swim  at 
the  top  of  others  fiUed  with  water,  were  they  thrown  into  Uie  sea  together;  and, 
as  the  only  circumstance  which  caused  this  particle  to  be  where  it  chanced  to 
be  at  the  time  this  supposed  heating  took  place,  was  its  gravity  4  the  moment 
that  becomes  altered,  and  it,  in  consequence,  rendered 
specifically  lighter  than  the  surrounding  particles,  it 
ascends,  and  passes  through  them  towards  the  ceil- 
ing. This  is  the  course  of  operation  of  the  principle ; 
the  eflTect  of  it  is  this: — The  moment  this  particle  of 
air  has  moved  away  from  what  heated  it,  its  place  is 
taken  by  another,  which,  undergoing  the  same  change, 
passes  m  in  like  manner,  having  its  place  taken  by  a 
third  particle;  and  this  alternation  continues  all  the 
while  neat  is  communicated,  be  the  communicator  what 
it  may,  whether  tlie  human  body,  a  stove,  or  any  other 
method  of  heating. 

This  is  the  efiect  of  air's  being  heated ;  its  physical 
state  is  altered,  and  it  becomes  specifically  I^bter  than 
it  was  before. 

The  consequence  of  its  becoming  lishter,  may  be 
conceived  thus : — If  a  glass  tube  were  taken,  shaped  in 
this  manner,  with  a  notch  or  crevice  cut  in  it  at  A, 
to  which  notch  or  crevice  a  metallic  slide  were  well 
and  tightly  fitted,  so  as  to  cut  occasionally  ofi*  the 
communication  between  the  two  legs;  if  into  this 
tube  there  were  (wlien  the  dide  was  pushed  in,  so  as 
to  cut  off  the  communication}  poured,  in  one  leg, 
quicksilver,  and  in  the  other  water,  and  then,  when 
both  were  fiiH,  (placing  the  thumb  on  the  top  of  the 
leg  that  had  the  water  in  it,  to  keep  it  in,)  tite  slide 

between  the  (quicksilver  and  water  were  pulled  out  to  let  them  press  one  against 
the  other,.,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  superior  weight  of  the  column  of  quick- 
silver would  cause  it  to  press  the  column  of  water  upwards  against  the  thumb, 
and  that,  were  the  thumb  removed,  the  water  would  oe  driven  up,  and  seme  of 
it  forced  out  of  the  tube ;  and  also,  that  the  water  would  continue  to  rise,  till 
the  contents  of  the  two  legs  counterbalanced  each  other.  Now,  this  is  am  illus- 
tration of  what  takes  place  ia  any  building,  whenever  the  air  inside  It  is  hotter 
than  the  air  without. 

Since,  the  external  air  being  heavier  than  the  internal  air,  the  former  s6 
operates  upon  the  latter,  as  to  press  it  upwards  against  the  ceiling,  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  water  would  be  pressed  against  the  thumb;  and  if  a  part  of 
the  ceiling  be  cut  away,  so  as  to  open  a  means  of  emission  similar  to  what  the 
removal  of  the  thumb  permitted ;  that  is,  if  a  ventilation  aperture  be  opened  in 
the  ceiling,  the  superior  weight  of  the  cold  external  air  will  cause  it  to  drive 
the  lighter  internal  air  up  through  that  aperture,  till  the  equilibrium  becomes 
restored :  and  if,  owing  to  the  ah:  on  the  inside  being  by  the  respiration,  &€., 
of  people  convened  in  the  building,  kept  constantly  warmer  and  lighter  than 
the  external  air,  this  equilibrium  is  prevented,  and  the  difference  between  the 
external  and  interval  atmosphere  kept  permanently  up,  the  consequence  then 
will  be,  that  instead  of  a  single  and  transitory  emission,  like  that  of  the  water 
from  die  tube,  there  will  be  a  continuous  emissioii  of  air  through  the  ventilator* 
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■II  tha  vhili)  th*  rMpiratiMU,  &c^  of  iIhim  «Iw  aiv  aHMaUad  in  the  bwMinK 
ktep  up  (h«  diflersnce.  Now  tbtt  ii  what  UkM  oltxt  in  >U  public  plac«« ;  •nd 
u,<>winf;tolhede<irand  windows  beinj^  during  cold  westhBi'j  ktptihut,  tbeopo- 
lure  ut  BiliniHion  [or  ohannel  by  which  tbe  external  air  enten  the  building) 
h  nadrrri  very  much  uDiller  thai)  that  <it  emiuion  ;  to  make  up  for  £■ 
difTireni^c  ihuicauaed  between  lb*  apcrtuisaoTadmiMJon  and emiiaion,  tbaoitd 
eKtenml  air  ii  obliged  to  make  lue  of  all  tha  wadu  and  craricca  tliat  ara  aboot 
dthcT  thn  door*  and  winduwa,  or  elaawhare  around  tlit  building,  and  to  intro- 
duce itaetr  ilmngh  tham  with  a  Telodty  n  much  greataT  than  thai  at  which  it 
|«am  off  Iw  tha  Tantilator,  m  will  maka  up  forlhe  difltreiK*  batwera  the  aixM 
of  tha  cTBcki  and  crevioei  by  which  it  entan,  and  that  of  tha  vantilatioD  apar- 

Tlili  11  the  reason  why  drafta  ara  aiparianced  {rota  tlia  crevica*  of  doora  and 
windnwi ;  the  heated  and  napirad  air  MtaM  offby  tlia  veotitatai;  to  make  up 
for  what  ao  poMea  a^  fV«*h  air  flawi  into  tk«  bottom  «f  the  buildiog,  and  aa, 
when  the  weather  ii  cold  emMigh  to  make  ui  abut  tha  d«an  and  wiodowi,  in- 
eqiiixl  to  that  of  egreaa  ii  prareatad,  la  maka 
,  for  ttie  differanca  ia  the  aiaea  of  tha  ^Mriiir* 
emiuion,  the  air  that  findii  it*  way  in  through  eraokq  and  ci 
to  mat  a  velocihr  oi  to  cauaa  tbt  chilling  eurrtatt  wa  tEperienoa. 

Initead  of  lufTi^ring  ventilation  to  lake  place  at  Ibe  pleamrs  of  the  air.  I  rt- 
■trict  and  rejpilate  it  Ibu* : — I  firat  kava  the  window*  of  the  place  nailed  down. 
to  pTevei;t  them  from  being  ever  opened;  I  then  have  tha  juinti  and  crevicei, 
both  of  these  windows  and  of  tha  room  in  general,  so  filled  with  putty,  or  ao 
treated  with  any  kind  of  lute  or  luting,  that  wul  answer  the  purpgoa^  M  sliall  pre- 
vent their  becoming  channels  throiigli  which  draft)  or  currenti  oiay  tiai  tneii 
way  either  into  or  out  of  the  place.  I  then  have  tha  door-w^ys  arranged  thua: — 
Remoring  the  present  doon,  lhodWI^way  i>  made  six  feet  wide,  ^  about  tbe 
same  height,  and  into  it  ia  fitted  a  oytiitder  (of  wood  or  matal)  cloaad  at  both 
tnda,  and  placed  upright  oti  one  of  tham,  aa  m  to  appear  tomewhat  like  a  caik 


built  into  the  wall.  Through  th«  side  of  Ihii  nlitider  I  have  two  apectuie* 
cut,  each  aboat  four  feat  widd,  by  Ilia  height  of  the  cylinder  inside  ita  eudt ; 
which  apertures  are  oppoaite,  the  nidiile  of  each  baing  in  tfas  line  of  the  cantic 
of  tha  cylinder,  so  as  t»  leave  a  way  of  about  (bur  feet  wide,  right  thraugh  tht 
roiddla  of  it  into  the  plaoe,  aa  shaw^  abova,  where  the  cyludar  is  repreaeated 
placed  in  the  waU,  with  the  apartura*  in  it.     lu  tbe  eeotra  of  the  e]-l>nder,  their 
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in  now  fNit  (perpendienlarly)  a  shaft,  of  about  three  inches  diametor  and  of  the 
length  of  the  cylinder ;  and  having  it,  and  the  centres  of  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  cylinder,  so  prepared  and  fitted  to  each  other,  that  the  shaft  may  easily 
torn  round,  or  revolve ;  then  there  are  fixed  on  it,  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
eight  arms  or  radii,  four  at  top,  and  four  at  bottom ;  the  bottom  four  being 
exactly  under  the  upper  ones.  To  these  arms  there  are  fixed  fuar  sheets,  er 
pieces  of  iron  plate,  or  suoh  lengths  and  widths  as  will  just  go  into,  and  fill  up, 
(tliough  without  tottchinff,)  the  roaoe  left  between  the  shaft  and  the  side  of 
the  cylinder ;  and  these  tnings  bemg  so  done,  that  the  plates  or  leaves  fixed  on 
the  arms  mav  turn  easily  round,  inside  the  cylinder;  and  the  ends  and  sides  of 
these  leaves  being  so  fitted  to  each  other  that,  when  the  leaves  are  turned  round, 
there  may  not  be  a  space  greater  than  about  the  aixteenth  of  an  inch  left  be- 
tween them,  the  arrangements  Ibv  the  door-way  are  complete ;  and  the  cylinder 
thfouffh  which  the  place  is  entered,  has  within  it  four  leaves  or  wings,  some- 
what Tike  the  fans  of  a  winnowing-machine,  fixed  perpendicularly. 

Now,  the  effhct  of  these  arrangements  is  this : — Were  a  common  door  to  be 
made  use  of,  whenever  il  was  opened,  fteeHngress  or  egress  would  be  given  to 
air,  and  it  would  pass  from,  or  mto  Uie  place,  as  circumstances  dictated.  But 
with  a  door  arranged  in  this  way,  no  air  can  at  any  time  pass  either  into,  or 
out  of  the  place,  excepting  by  the  narrow  space  or  orevice  left  between  the 
edges  of  the  leaves  and  the  Inside  of  the  cylinder ;  sinee,  the  leaves  being  all 
at  right  angles  with  each  other,  and  the  .two  apertures  in  tiie  cylinder  being 
neither  of  mem  so  wide  as  to  be  equal  to  nine^  degrees  of  a  circle  oi  the  same 
diameter  as  this  door-way  cylinder,  it  fbllows  that,  turn,  or  cause  the  leaves  to 
revolve  in  what  wav  we  may,  two  of  them  will  always  be  within  the  uncut  parts 
of  the  cylinder,  ana  constantly  interposed  between  the  inside  of  the  place  and 
the  open  air;  and  in  consequence,  there  never  can  be  any  other  passage  for  ahr 
into,  or  out  of  the  place,  by  this  door- war,  than  by  the  space  or  crevice  between 
the  edges  of  the  leaves,  and  the  inside  of  the  cylinder. 

When  the  windows  and  door  are  thus  finished,  I  proceed  as  fallows  with  the 
ventilator : — ^To  the  aperture  in  the  ceiling,  thronen  which  ventilation  takes 
place,  there  is  fixed  a  pipe  of  an  equal  diameter  with  that  aperture;  which  pipe 
goes  through  the  roof  and  then  descends^  and  opens  into  a  reservoir  or  cistern, 
situated  on  the  outside  of  the  building.  Now,  with  things  thus  arranged,  and 
with  the  cistern  so  hx  filled  with  water  that  the  end  of  the  veDtilation^'plptf  ia 
immersed  a  few  Inches  in  the  water^  the  machinery  by  which  the  warm  air  is  in- 
jected is  set  to  work,  when  ab,  ft«sh,  and  of  a  temperature  pleasant  to  tbA  feeUngs, 
is  injected  into  the  bottom  of  the  building,  at  a  rate  sufficient  fbr  the  consnmp** 
tion  of  the  people  inside.  The  pipes  which  convey  this  air,  are  so  contrived  and 
arranged,  as  to  dtstribule  it  ever  the  whole  surface  of  the  floor,  in  a  way  which 
renders  its  introduction  Impereeptible ;  and  consequently  inconvenience  flmn 
drafts  or  currents  of  it  is  guarded  against.  As  fast  as  it  is  distributed  over  the  floor, 
it  gives  place  to  the  air  that  follows  it,  and  rises  towards  the  ventilator.  In  its 
ascent  it  passes  the  persons  of  the  people  in  the  place ;  and  becoming,  from  the 
heat  imparted  to  it  oy  their  bodies,  and  firom  tne  deteriorating  effects  of  their 
respiration,  lighter,  it  rises  more  rapidly  towards  the  ventilator. 

Now,  from  the  arrangements  and  lutings  I  have  mentioned,  the  only  places 
where  this  air  can  find  egress,  are  through  the  ventilation-pipe,  and  by  the 
spaces  or  crevices  between  the  door-way  cylinder,  and  the  leaves  that  revolve 
in  it ;  and  these  spaces  or  crevices  being,,  when  the  cylinder  and  leaves  are  weU 
finished  and  fitted  to  each  other,  lu^  almost  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
quantity  of  air  injected,  it  follows  that  the  ventilation-pipe  must  be  the  main 
channel  of  exit  JBut  before  any  air  can  pass  through  this  pipe,  it  must  displace 
the  water  inside  that  end  of  it  which  is  immersM  in  the  cistern;  to  displace 
this,  a  slight  pressure  must  be  thrown  upon  it ;  the  causing  this  pressure  will 
somewhat  condense  the  air  in  the  ventilation-pipe  ;  and  as  this  condensa- 
tion will,  owing  to  that  principle  of  fluids  by  whictt  action  and  reaction  are  com- 
municated, be  reverted,  or  reflected  back  upon,  and  caused  to  take  place  with 
respect  to  all  &e  air  in  the  building,  the  whole  of  it  wiH  be  somewhat  eondenaed, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  building  will  have  m  it  a  quantity  of  ahr  greater  than 
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it  would  under  common  circumttaaceft  have,  according  to  the  depth  to  wbidi 
the  end  of  the  ventilation-pipe  is  immersed  in  the  water.  Now,  as  this  com- 
pressed state  of  the  air,  and  the  building's  thus  having  within  it  more  than  it 
wottld  under  common  circumstances  contain,  is  contrary  to  tlie  natural  tendencies 
of  air,  its  expansive  principle  will  be  exerted,  and  every  crack  and  crevice  about 
the  place  will  become  a  channel  to  let  air  mU  instead  of  hUo  it ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, drafts  tftto  the  building  effectually  prevented,  owing  to  every  cranny 
ttirough  which  they  used  to  enter,  becoming  a  channel  of  egrets  instead  of  at- 
greta. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  I  prevent  and  do  away  with  **drafur  and  when 
the  door  and  ventilation  apparatus  (which  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  thanamoat  sen- 
sitive valve,  and  to  which  a  valve  would,  under  some  circumstances,  be  preferable,) 
are  well  arranged,  and  their  effect  not  counteracted  b^  any  of  the  cracks  and 
crevices  which  are  about  rooms  being  suffered  to  remam  unluted,  or  otherwise 
unstopped,  the  evil  it  is  intended  to  reaiedy  will  be  effectually  done  away 
with. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  both  singularity,  and  a  degree  of  iiiconventence,  in  a 
door-way  such  as  I  have  described ;  though,  by  having  the  panels  of  the  re- 
volving-leaves of  glass,  this  might  be  much  done  awa^  with ;  and  as  there  is  no 
other  equally  convenient  way  of  preventing  dl  possibility  of  annoyance  from 
the  door,  whenever  any  one  either  entered  or  went  out  of  the  place,  it  might  be 
submitted  to,  should  common  doors  not  be  considered  sufficient. 

With  the  prevention  of  inconvenience,  and  thedanger  of  taking  cold  Mtadle  the 
building,  would  also  be  the  removal  of  much  of  the  liability  to  cold,  &e.,  whea 
leaving  the  now  highly  heated  atmospheres  of  public  places ;  as,  owing  to  the 
temperatures  being  always  uniform,  and  never  above  that  which  was  agreeable 
and  salubrious,  much  of  the  danger  we  all  experience,  and  many  of  the  indis- 
positions people  of  delicate  consututions  incur,  in  consequence  of  passing  from 
those  atmospneres  to  the  open  air,  would  be  done  away  with.  And»  by  vary- 
ing the  depth  of  the  water,  in  which  the  ventilation-pipe  is  immersed,  according 
to  the  vanations  of  the  barometer,  constant  uniformity,  as  to  the  density  of  the 
atmosphere  inside  of  the  building,  might  be  maintained." 

The  usual  mode  of  ventilating  ships  is  by  a  canvasa  bag,  called  a  wind-sail. 
This  is  suspended  over  the  principal  aperture  in  the  deck,  and  having  an  o|>ea- 
ing  in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  a  current  is  propelled  downwards,  which  tends 
to  purify  the  air.  But  ventilation  is  chiefly  required  in  ships  during  foul  weather, 
when  such  a  process  as  that  of  the  wind-sail  cannot  possioly  be  employed.  Mr. 
Jacob  Perkins  has  proposed,  under  these  circumstances,  the  following  very 
simple  arrangement. 

a  and  b  represent  two  casks  or  tanks  half  filled  with  water,  placed  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  vessel,  with  a  channel  c^  having  an  open  communication 
with  both ;  d  and  e  represent  two  large  hoses  or  pipes,  through  which  the  fool 


air  from  below  deck  escapes  into  the  tank,  where  there  are  valves  opening 
inward;  /and g  are  two  pipes  furnished  with  valves  opening  outwards,  serving 
to  discharge  the  foul  air  out  of  the  tanks.  Now,  when  the  tank  a  is  elevated  by 
the  ship's  motion,  the  water  will  run  along  the  pipe  e  into  the  depressed  tank  4 
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the  rising  of  tlie  water  in  which  will  open  the  valve  of  the  pipe  g,  and  discbarge 
as  much  air  as  the  water  displaces.  At  the  same  time  the  elevated  tank  a  is  re* 
ceivinff  tlie  foul  air  from  helow  through  the  hose  d,  the  valve  in  it  having  been 
opened  by  the  pressure  acting  upon  the  vacuum  formed  in  a  by  the  retiring 
of  the  water,  the  external  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  having  shut  the  valve  in 
the  discharge-pipe  / :  now,  when  the  vessel  rocks  in  the  opposite  direction,  as 
would  be  represented  by  a  line  from  dUig,  the  charge  of  foul  air  in  the  tank  a,  is 
dischaiged  by  its  filling  with  water  in  the  manner  idready  shown  as  respects  the 
tank  b ;  and  thus  the  operation  is  continually  performed  by  Ihe  oscillation  of 
the  vessel.  It  will,  however,  be  evident  that,  if  the  tanks  be  fixed  at  right 
angles  to  tlie  keel,  the  ventilation  will  only  be  effected  by  the  rtUing  of  the  ship': 
but  if  the  tanks  be  placed  diagonallv,  then  the  ventilation  will  be  equally  effected 
by  the  pUchmg  also.  A  very  excellent  warmine  and  ventilating  stove  for  build- 
ings, particularlv  adapted  to  manufactories,  by  the  same  ingenious  mechanician, 
is  described  under  the  article  Air  :  which  see. 

VERDIGRIS ;  is  a  crude  acetate  of  copper,  employed  in  the  arts  as  a  pig* 
ment;  see  Painting.  It  is  usually  obtained  by  moistening  the  surfaces  of 
copper  plates  with  vineear,  and  exposing  them  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere ; 
a  bluish  green  rust,  or  lue  salt,  thereby  forms  upon  the  surface,  which  is  verdi- 
gris. According  to  Mr.  Phillips,  the  constituents  of  English  and  French  verdi- 
gris are  as  follow : — 

French.      English. 
Acetic  add      .    .         •    •    29.3  29.62 

Peroxide  of  copper    •     .    •    43.5  44.25 

Water 25.2  25.51 

Impurity 2.0  0.62 

100.0  100.0 

The  French  verdigris  has  been  upiallv  considered  the  best,  but  the  English 
of  late  years  has  been  so  much  improved  in  the  manufacture,  as  to  be  rendered 
equal  to  the  foreign  in  the  opinion  of  many.  In  a  manufactory  established  at 
Deptford,  about  twenty  years  ago,  the  process  which  we  saw  in  operation  (and 
which  we  believe  is  continued  without  any  essential  variation)  was  as  follows : 
Thin  plates  of  copper,  of  which  there  were  an  immense  number,  about  a  foot 
square  each,  were  folded  up  in  coarse  woollen  cloths,  saturated  with  pyroligneous 
acid,  (distilled  on  the  nremises ;)  a  dozen  or  more  such  plates,  with  the  moist 
cloths  between  them,  forming  one  pile,  were  placed  to  the  number  of  several 
thousands  upon  stout  wooden  racks,  built  up  in  an  extensive  cellar,  through 
which  the  air  had  free  access ;  but  the  underground  situation  having  the  effect 
of  preserving  the  air  ui  a  moist  state,  which  we  understood  was  favourable  to  the 
process.  The  plates,  after  remaining  a  few  days  in  this  state,  were  taken  down, 
tiie  cloths  unfolded,  and  the  green  saline  matter  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  plates 
was  scraped  off  by  instruments  calculated  not  to  remove  any  portion  of  the 
metal ;  tne  plates  were  afterwards  folded  anew,  in  the  moistened  acid  cloths,  and 
the  process  was  thus  continually  repeated,  until  the  copper  plates  were  by  im- 
perceptibly slow  degrees  worn  away.  The  quality  of  the  verdigris  thus  produced 
was  in  great  estimation.  The  manufacture  was  conducted  under  a  patent-right, 
wbieh  has  now  expired. 

VERDITER.  A  blue  pigpnent,  obtained  by  adding  chalk  or  whiting  to  a 
solution  of  copper  in  aquafortis.  It  is  thus  prepared.  A  quantity  of  whiting  is 
put  into  a  tub,  and  upon  thia  the  solution  of  copper  is  poured.  The  mixture 
IS  stirred  every  day  for  some  hours  toeether,  until  the  liquor  loses  its  colour. 
The  liquor  is  then  to  be  poured  off,  and  more  solution  of  copper  is  to  be  added ; 
and  the  process  thus  continued,  until  the  whiting  has  acquired  the  requisite 
depth  of  tint;  when  it  may  be  first  dried  upon  large  pieces  of  chalk,  and  after- 
wards in  the  sun's  rays.    The  inferior  verditers  are  deficient  of  copper. 

VERJUICE.  An  austere  vinegar,  made  from  the  expressed  juice  of  wild  or 
crab  apples.  It  is  used  by  the  wax-chandlers  for  purifying  their  wax.  Also  in 
French  cookery,  to  give  pungency  to  ragouts,  9ic. 
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VERMICELLI.  A  compontian  of  flour,  cbeeM,  yolki  ol  egga,  tngar  and 
uffioDt  reduoed  to  a  smootn  patte,  and  formed  into  long  slender  pieces  like 
wonns,  hj  being  forced  dirougn  little  holes,  by  means  of  a  piston  moving  in  a 
cylinder. 

VERMILION.  A  beautiful  scarlet-red  pigment.  It  is  usually  obtained 
from  mercury,  being  the  red  sulphuret  of  that  metal.  It  is  said,  by  some 
authors,  that  the  Oiinese  Termilion  is  a  sulphuret  of  anenk :  othets,  on  the 
contrary,  assert  that  it  is  prepared  (torn  the  cinnabar  of  the  East,  whfofa  being 
an  ore  of  mercury,  already  combined  with  sulphur,  renders  it  an  obrious  and 
an  easily  oonducted  process.  Large  quantities  of  vermilion  are  manufactnred 
by  the  Dutch.    Their  process  oonsists  in  grinding  together  150  pounds  of  anl- 

Shur,  and  1000  of  qui»silver,  and  then  heating  Sie  £thiop8  mineral  thus  pro- 
uced,  in  a  cast4ron  pot,  two  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  one  foot  deep. 
If  proper  precaution  is  taken,  the  ^thiops  does  not  take  fire,  but  merely  cloti 
together,  and  requires  to  be  ground.  Tnirty  or  forty  pots,  capable  of  holdii^ 
twenty-four  ounces  of  water  each,  are  then  filled  in  readiness  with  this  iSthiops. 
The  sublimary  veasels  are  earthen  bolt  heads,  coated  twoHfairds  of  their  height 
with  common  fire-lute,  and  hung  in  the  iron  rings,  at  the  top  of  three  pet  Smt- 
naces,  built  in  a  stack  under  a  hood  or  chimney,  so  that  the  nre  has  free  access 
to  the  coated  part ;  each  subllmer  has  a  flat  iron  plate,  which  covers  die  mouth 
of  it  occasionally.  The  fire  being  lighted  in  the  evening,  the  subltmers  are 
heated  gradually  to  redness.  A  pot  of  ^thiops  is  then  flung  into  each  sub- 
llmer; the  ^thiops  instantly  takes  fire,  and  the  flame  rises  flrom  four  to  six  feet 
high ;  when  the  flame  begins  to  diminish,  the  snblimer  is  covered  for  some  time. 
By  degrees,  and  in  the  course  of  thirty-four  hours,  the  whole  of  the  £thi<^  is 
put  into  the  sublimers,  being  410  pounds  into  each.  The  sublimers  being  thus 
discharged,  the  fire  is  kept  up,  so  that  on  taking  off  the  covers  every  quarter  or 
half-hour,  to  stir  the  mass  with  an  iron  poker,  the  flame 'rises  about  three  or 
four  inches  above  the  mouth  of  the  subkmer.  The  sublimation  usually  lakes 
thirty-six  hours,  and  when  the  suUimeri  are  taken  out  of  the  ftitnaoe,  cooled, 
and  broken,  400  pounds  of  vermilion  are  obtained  from  each. 

Kirchoff  first  snowed,  that  by  commingling  and  triturating  mercury,  sulphur, 
and  potash  together,  and  applying  heat,  cinnabar  might  be  obtained ;  but  the 
process  was  uncertain,  and  gave  variable  quantities  of  vermilion.  The  fbllow- 
uig  is  a  process  recommended  by  M.  Bruner  :— 


^ 


Mercury 300  parts. 

Sulphur 114 

Caustic  potash 76 

Water 400  to  450 

The  mercury  and  sulphur  are  first  triturated  together,  from  three  hours  to  a 
whole  dav,  according  to  the  quantites  used.  When  the  mixture  is  homogeneous, 
the  solution  of  potasn  is  added,  the  trituradon  continued,  an4  the  mixture  heated 
in  an  earthen  vessel  or  poroelain,  or,  if  on  a  large  scale,  of  iron.  At  first,  the 
stirring  must  be  constant,  afterwards^  from  time  to  time.  The  heat  should  be 
sustained  1 13*> ;  it  should  nei^er  pass  1229,  Tha  liquid  should  not  be  allowed 
to  diminish  by  evaporation,  but  be  made  up.  After  some  hours,  the  mixture 
will  acquire  a  reddish  brown  colour,  and  then  great  care  is  required :  the  mix- 
ture must  not  pass  113*.  If  it  becomes  glutuwus,  a  little  water  should  be 
added ;  the  mixture  of  sulphur  and  mevcury  should  always  be  in  a  pulverent 
form  in  the  liquid.  The  col6ur  becomes  more  and  more  brilliant,  ana  at  times 
increases  with  astonishing  nqiidity :  when  it  has  attained  -its  highest  iatenrity, 
the  vessel  is  to  be  taken  off  the  fire,  but  still  to  be  rstained  warm  for  severs! 
hours.  The  time  necessary  for  the  application  of  heat,  appears  to  be  directed 
as  the  quantity  operated  upon.  If  the  proportion  above  be  in  grammes,  (about 
15|  grams  each,)  the  red  colour  will  appear  in  about  eight  hours,  and  the  ope- 
ration be  fipished  in  about  twelve  hours. 

The  cinnabar  is  then  to  be  washed,  and  the  small  quantity  of  metallie  mer- 
cury that  may  be  present,  separated;   from  328  to  330  parts  of  vermilion  will 
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be  obtained,  of  a  eolour,  equalling  that  of  the  native  cinnabar,  and  hr  aurpaw- 
ing  that  of  cinnabar  obtained  by  iublimation.  The  mercury  and  the  potash 
should  be  quite  pure. 

VICE.  An  instrument  consisting  chiefly  of  a  pair  of  stout  jaws  or  chaps, 
which  are  brought  together  by  the  aid  of  a  screw,  to  compress,  or  hold  fast  any 
substance  plac^  between  them.  Vices  are  of  almost  indispensable  utility  to 
smiths,  engineers,  and  the  generality  of  mechanics,  to  the  peculiar  wants  of 
oertain  chUMes  of  whom,  they  are  sometimes  variously  modified :  but  the  vices 
in  general  use,  are  those  termed  smiths*  vices,  and  these  are  of  several  kinds ; 
namely,  the  standard  vice,  the  bench  vice,  and  the  hand  vice.  The  first-men- 
tioned has  a  lonff  standarid  bar  reaching  to  the  ground,  by  which  it  may  be 
stapled  to  the  side  of  an  upright  post ;  and  likewise  a  pair  of  flattened  horns, 
by  which  it  may  be  nailed  to  the  top  of  the  post,  or  to  a  work-bench.  They 
are  made  of  various  sixes,  and  weigh  from  15  to  150  pounds  each,  according 
as  they  may  be  required  for  heavy  or  light  work.  The  second  sort,  bench-vices, 
are  of  a  smaller  class ;  they  have  no  standard  bar,  and  are  contrived  so  as  to  be 
clamped  firmly  to  the  bench,  by  means  of  a  screw  and  wrench,  and  the  horns 
or  claws  above.  Of  tliis  kind,  a  very  superior  quality  used  by  watch-makers, 
clock-makers,  and  other  delicate  mechanists,  is  made  by  the  Lancashire  tool- 
smiths,  whose  workmanship  surpasses  all  others.  The  third  kind,  hand-vices ; 
these,  thottgh  of  various  sixes,  and  modified  in  a  thousand  ways,  are  all  so  small 
as  to  be  held  in  one  hand,  that  the  article  they  gripe  may  be  worked  upon  by 
the  other ;  the  jaws  are  drawn  togedier  or  asunder  by  a  small  thumb  screw. 

VINEFICATEUB.  An  appiuratns  for  collecting  the  alcoholic  vapours  that 
usually  escape  from  fluids  dunng  the  process  of  vinous  fermentation.  It  is  a 
conical  vessel  or  cap,  ooverinff  a  hole  in  the  top  of  the  fermentinff  tun,  which  is 
in  oUier  respects  closed  air-ti^t  The  conical  vessel  is  surroun&d  by  a  reser- 
voir of  cold  water,  so  that  the  spnrituous  vapours,  rising  from  the  working  tun, 
may  be  condensed  when  they  enter  the  cone,  and,  'running  down  its  sides,  be 
conducted  by  a  pipe  back  into  the  tun.  The  cap  is  provided  with  a  tube,  to 
carry  ofi*  the  gaseous  portion  of  the  vapour  which  has  not  been  condensed. 

YINEOAR.  Acetic  acid  in  a  dilute  state,  combined  with  mucilage,  and 
sometimes  accompanied  with  flavouring  ingredients.  Though  frequently  results 
ing  from  spontaneous  fermentation,  this  usefiil  add  is  usually  obtained  by  the 
manufactunnff  processes  of  brewioff  and  fermentation.  There  are  four  principal 
kinds ;  name^,  wine  vinegar,  malt  vinegar,  sugar  vinecar,  and  wood  vinegar. 
The  process  of  preparing  ttie  last-mentioned,  has  been  uready  described  under 
the  article  Acid,  in  the  first  volume ;  our  attention  is  therefore  here  restricted 
to  the  three  former. 

Wme  Vmegar.  In  Paris,  the  wine  destined  for  makinff  vinegar,  is  usually 
mixed  in  a  laige  ton,  with  a  quantity  of  wine  lees ;  the  whue  is  then  transferrecT 
into  doth  sacks,  placed  within  a  laige  vat,  and  the  liquid  portion  of  the  matter 
is  extruded  through  the  sacks  by  superincumbent  pressure.  What  passes  through 
is  run  into  large  casks,  set  upright,  having  a  small  hole  in  their  tops.  In  these 
vessels,  it  is  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  summer,  or  to  that  of  a  stove  in 
winter.  Fermentation  takes  place  in  a  few  days.  If  Uie  heat  should  then  rise 
too  high,  it  is  lowered  by  cool  air,  and  the  addition  of  firesh  wine.  In  the  skilful 
regulation  of  tlie  fermentative  temperature,  consists  the  art  of  making  good  wine 
vinegar.  In  summer,  the  fermentative  process  is  usually  completed  in  a  fort- 
night ;  in  winter,  about  double  the  time  is  requisite ;  aflsr  which,  it  is  run  off 
into  casks,  containing  some  chips  of  birch-wood,  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain, 
until  it  has  become  dear  and  bright,  which  usually  takes  a  fortnight  more.  The 
vinegar  is  then  put  into  dose  casks,  and  is  ready  for  the  maiket 

At  Orleans,  the  manufacturers  prefer  wine  of  a  year  old,  for  maklns  vinegar ; 
but,  if  the  wine  has  lost  its  extractive  maiter,  by  age  or  otherwise,  it  does  not  so 
readily  undeivo  acetlflcation,  which  It,  however,  brought  about  bjr  the  addition 
of  bunches  of  grapes,  slips  of  vines,  or  green  woods,  abounding  with  extractive 
matter.  Almost  aU  the  vinegar  of  the  north  of  France  being  prepared  at 
Orleans,  the  manufacture  of  that  place  has  acquired  such  celebrity,  as  to  render 
the  process  employed  there  worthy  of  particular  attention. 
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The  OrUaiM  cifki  contain  nearly  400  pints  of  wine.  Tbooe  whidi  haw 
already  been  vaed,  are  preferred.  They  are  placed  in  three  roira^  one  ahora 
another,  and  in  their  tope,  have  an  aperture  of  two  inches  diameter,  kept  always 
open.  Hie  wine  for  aeetifieation  is  kept  in  a^oining  eadu,  containing  hecdi 
shavings,  to  which  the  lees  adhere.  The  wine  thus  clarified,  is  drawn  off  to 
nake  vinegar.  One  hundred  pints  of  good  vinegar,  boOing  hot,  are  first  pomjed 
into  eaeh  cask,  and  there  left  fiir  eight  days.  Ten  pints  of  wine  are  miaied  in, 
every  eight  days,  until  the  casks  are  fulL  The  vinegar  is  allowed  to  retDUB  in 
^is  state  fifteen  days,  before  it  is  exposed  for  sale.  The  used  easksy  called 
wMik^rSf  are  never  emptied  more  than  half,  but  are  successively  filled  a^aia,  lo 
acetify  new  portkos  of  wine.  In  order  to  judge  if  the  wuiker  works,  the  vinyi^ 
makers  plunge  a  spatula  bto  the  liquid ;  and,  aoeording  to  the  quantity  of  nwtk 
which  toe  spatula  shows,  they  add  more  or  less  wine.  In  summer,  die  atmo- 
spheric heat  is  suflicient  In  winter,  stoves  heated  to  about  76*  Fahr.  maintain 
the  requisite  temperature  in  the  manufactory. 

In  some  countnr  districts,  the  people  keen,  in  a  place  where  the  tempen 
is  mild  and  equable,  a  vimgar  com,  mto  which  they  pour  sudi  wine  as  they 
to  acetify ;  and  it  is  always  preserved  foil,  by  replacing  the  vinegar  drawn  oC  bj 
new  wine.  To  establish  this  household  manu&cture,  it  is  only  necessary  to  boy 
at  first  a  small  cask  of  good  wine.  The  following  mode  of  prepannp^  vinegar, 
which  was  described  by  Boerhaave,  more  than  a  century  ago^  is  atifl  m  practiee 
in  various  parts  of  France,  and  elsewhere  :— 

"  Take  two  large  casks  or  hogsheads,  and  in  each  of  these,  at  the  dislWKr  ef 
a  foot  from  the  bottom,  form  a  false-bottom  of  wicker-work ;  set  die  ^esesl 
upright,  and  on  the  grate  plaee  a  moderately  ckne  layer  of  green  tw^gi^  er 
fiwsh  cuttings  of  the  vine.  Then  fill  up  the  vessel  with  the  foot-etalka  of  fkt 
grapes,  commonly  called  the  rape,  to  the  top  of  the  vessels,  which  must  be  left 
quite  open.  Having  thus  prepared  the  two  vessels,  pour  into  them  the  wme  to 
be  converted  into  vinegar,  so  as  to  fill  one  entirely,  and  the  other  only  half- 
way up.  Leave  them  thus  for  twenty-four  houn,  and  then  fill  v^  the  hatf-fitted 
vessel  with  liquor,  from  that  which  is  quite  Mi,  andwhidi  will  now,  ia  its  ton, 
be  left  only  half  foil.  Twenty-four  hours  afterwards^  repeat  the  same  epeiatiuu, 
and  ilius  go  on,  keepiBg  the  vesseb  alternately  ftdl  and  naif  foU,  during  twenty- 
four  hours,  till  the  vinegar  be  made.  On  the  second  or  third  day,  nicire  wul 
arise  in  the  half-filled  vessel,  a  fermentative  modon^  aceomnanied  with  eenaible 
heat,  which  will  gradually  increase  from  day  lo  dav.  On  tae  contrary,  the  fier- 
menting  motion  is  almost  impercepdUe  in  the  mD  vessel;  and,  as  the  two 
vesseb  are  alternately  foU  and  lialf  full,  the  fermentation  is,  by  diis  meaBa»  ia 
some  measure,  interrupted,  and  is  only  renewed  every  other  day  in  eaeh  Tsaset 
When  diis  m<mon  Mpears  to  have  entirely  ceased,  even  in  the  hatf-fiOed  veasd, 
It  is  a  sign  that  the  fermentadon  is  finished ;  and  therefore,  the  vinegar  is  then 
to  be  put  into  casks,  close-stoppedi  and  kept  in  a  cool  place.  A  greater  or  lees 
degree  of  warmth  accelerates,  or  diecks  this,  as  well  as  the  spirituous  fonaent^ 
don.  In  France,  it  is  usually  finished  in  fifteen  days,  durii^  the  lummer ;  bat 
if  the  heat  of  the  air  be  very  great,  and  eaceed  25^  of  Reaumur's  thermometer, 
(88(<>  Fahr.)  the  hatf-filled  vessel  must  be  filled  up  every  twelve  hours ;  becanae^ 
if  the  fermentadon  be  not  so  checked  in  that  time^  it  will  become  violent,  and 
the  liquor  will  be  so  heated,  diat  many  of  die  spirftuoos  parts,  on  which  the 
strength  of  the  vinegar  depends,  will  be  dissipateo,  so  that  nothhig  will  reniaia 
after  the  fermentadon,  but  a  vapid  liquor,  sour  indeed,  but  tSRite,  The  better 
to  prevent  the  dissipation  of  the  spirituous  pait%  it  is  a  proper  and  usual  pre- 
eaudon  to  close  the  mouth  of  the  half^fiUed  vecse^  in  whicn  the  liquor  Imneat^ 
with  a  cover  made  of  oak  wood.  As  to  the  full  vessel,  it  is  always  left  open, 
that  the  air  may  act  freely  on  the  liquor  it  contains;  for  it  is  not  liable  to  the 
same  inconvenience^  becauae  it  ferments  but  very  slowly." 

In  observing  die  phenomena  of  diis  fermentation,  M.  Fouren^  reinark% 
(Ekmenit  cf  MmitmU  Hittorjf  and  Chemittrjf,  LMidon,  1790,)  we  perceive  a 
great  deal  dT  boiling  and  himmg.  The  liquor  becomes  ha^  and  tatUd ;  a  great 
many  bubbles  and  filaments  appear  to  run  thrmigh  it  in'  ril  directions:  there 
ezhides  from  it  a  lively  add  smell,  which  is  no  way  dangerooa  t  it  abeoHn  a 
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great  deal  of  ab.  By  de|;ree%  tnese  phenomena  dbappjMr ;  the  heal  fiJb,  the 
emotion  ceasee,  and  the  hquor  hecomea  clear.  It  deposita  a  gUuneom  ledunent 
in  reddirii  flakes^  which  atick  to  the  lidet  of  the  easka.  It  appean,  from  a 
aufficient  number  of  experimente,  that  the  amaller  the  quantity  of  the  wine,  and 
the  more  it  is  exposed  to  the  contact  of  airi  so  much  the  more  readily  does  it 
pass  into  Ihe  state  of  vinegar.  Cart  must  be  taken  to  draw  off  the  vinew 
dear,  when  it  is  thus  prepared,  in  order  to  separate  the  lye.  which,  were  this 
inrecaution  neglected*  woold  cause  it  to  pass  into  the  state  of  ontrid  tonenta* 
tion.  Vinegar  does  not,  like  wine,  deposit  tartar  by  rest :  that  salt  was  dis- 
solved, and  combined  with  the  alcohol  and  watcr^  dunn^  the  fermentation.  It 
is  even  probable,  that  the  presence  of  the  salt  has  a  principal  infiuenoe  in  calling 
forth  the  properties  of  vinegar  from  a  latent  state. 

Mtdt  rmegar,  which  is  chiefly  used,  and  extensively  manufactured  in  this 
couatry  for  ioreign  as  well  as  homo  consumption,  b  made  by  macerating  malt 
On  some  instances  mixed  with^a  proportion  of  unmalted  han^,)  in  hot  water, 
rrom  each  boll  of  the  grain  is  extracted  one  hundred  gallons  or  wort,  and  when 
the  temperature  is  reduced  to  about  75^  of  Fahr.  foiur  gallons  of  bew  yeast  are 
added  to  each  hundred  gallons.  The  liquor  Is  next  racked  off  into  a  series  of 
upright  vat&jirranged  in  a  stove-room,  kept  heated  to  a  temperature  of  neariv 
90*  Fahr.  The  vats  are  prodded  with  iierforated  false  bottoms^  on  which  la 
strewed  a  quantity  o£rape,  the  refuse  from  the  makers  of  British  wine,  or  some 
low  priced  niisinsl  Every  twen^-fonr  hours»  or  oftener,  phould  the  liquor  grow 
too  warm,  the  nrmdpal  portion  of  the  liquor  of  each  altema^  vat  is  pumped  out, 
and  dischargea  into  the  a^oininff  one,  two  vats  being  umaQy  worked  together, 
in  the  manner  already  described,  until  the  active  fermentation  is  completed. 
After  this^  the  liquor  is  drawn  off  clear  into  huge  casks  or  pipes,  which  are  laid 
on  their  sides,  exposed  to  the  air,  the  bung-holes  being  only  looady  covered,  to 
exdude  accidental  impurities. 

VINERY.  A  garden  erection,  usually  eondsting  of  a  wall  13  or  14  feet 
high,  extending  in  an  easterly  and  westeny  direction,  covered  trith  a  loof  and 
glass  lights,  furnished  with  a  stove  and  flues,  and  evexy  cpnvenienoe  for  the  pro- 
tection and  cultivation  of  vines. 

VIOLIN,  or  fiddle ;  a  well-known  stringed  instrument  of  brilliant  tonsi  the 
vibrations  in  which  are  produced  by  means  of  a  bow. 

VIOLONCELLO,  or  bass  viol ;  i^  dmilar  instrument  in  construction  to  the 
violin,  but  of  a  larger  die,  and  having  a  more  powerful  effect  An  improve- 
ment in  the  violoncello  waa  Utely  mi^e  by  Mr.  8.  A.  Forster,  of  Fri^  Street, 
Soho,  London,  for  which  that  gentlmnan  received  an  honorary  medd  from  1km 
3odety  of  Arts.  The  tail-piece  ef  a  vidoncello  is  a  thin  hoard,  usually  of  ebony, 
fixed  at  the  end  of  the  instrument,  qroodte  to  the  pegs,  end  to  which  the  ends  of 
the  strings  are  tied,  or  otherwise  lastened.  Mr.  Forster's  invention  consuts, 
first,  in  making  three  longitudind  cuts  in  the  tail-piece,  dividing  it  intafbur 
bars,  united  cm^  at  the  lower  end,  sufficiently  separated  at  the  other  to  pre- 
vent their  touclune  while. in  a  state  of  vibration;  and  attachinc^  the  stnngp 
one  to  each  of  the  bars.  In  #ach  bar  are  three  holes,  and  the  stnng  is  to  be 
fastened  to  whichever  of  them  on  trid  shall  be  found  to  five  the  most  perfect  tone. 
Secondly,  the  materid  of  the  tail-piece,  instead  of  being  wood,  as  usual,  is  of 
soft  hammered  brass ;  this  alloy  being  found  to  give  fireer  vibrations  than  copper, 
and  to  he  preferaUe  to  iron  or  sted,  on  account  of  the  metallic  quantify  oftoae 
which  attends  the  use  of  thepe  aubatances^  By  the  above  arrangement,  each 
•bring  being  attaohed  to  its  own  bar,  the  atrinff  and  bar  form  a  continuoua  and 
distinct  line,  and  thereforo  the  vibrations  of  the  different  notes  interfere  less 
with  pach  other.  Wl|en  |he  strings  are  tied  to  one  common  tail-piece,  the 
breaking  of  one  puts  all  the  others  out  of  tmie ;  but  in  }/tr,  Forster's  inven- 
tion, as  efich  string  haa  Its  own  bar  or  tail-pieof,  itm  brenkjipg  of  onp  affects  the 
Others  in  a  very  slight  d^ee. 

VITJtlOLS.  A  dass  of  sdta  lonned  by  eaithy  or  metalfic  combinationa 
with  the  vitriolic  or  sdohuric  add. 

VOLUTE.  A  spiral  scroll,  used  in  the  Ionic  and  Composite  eapatals  of 
cdumns,  whereof  it  makes  the  prindpd  characteristic  and  ornament 
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WAFERS.  Small  discs  of  dried  paste,  used  for  sealing  letters.  The  mode 
of  makine  them  is  as  follows : — ^Take  fine  wheat  flour,  mix  it  with  white  of  eggs 
and  isinglass  into  a  very  smooth  paste,  and  spread  the  same  over  tin  plates  evenly, 
and  dry  them  in  an  ove!i,  placing  several  of  the  plates  one  over  the  other  to 
communicate  a  glossy  surface  to  3>e  wafers.  When  dry,  the  sheets  of  jpaste  thus 
formed  are  laid  up  in  a  pile,  about  an  inch  or  more  in  depth,  and  cut  out  mto  ciroo- 
lar  pieces  by  a  hollow  punch,  which  allows  the  wafers  to  pass  up  its  tubular  cavity 
and  discharge  themselves  sideways  asr  the  cutting  proceeds,  which  is  effected 
with  great  rapidity.  The  variety  of  colours  that  are  ordinarily  communicated  to 
wafers,  is  given  to  them  in  the  paste,  by  the  usual  pigments  in  the  dry  powdered 
state,  or  previously  dissolved  in  the  water  employed.  As  the  ornamental  sab- 
Btitute  for  sealing-wax  and  wafers  taken  from  gems,  seals,  or  Tassie's  ooptes 
thereof,  which  was  recently  much  in  fashion,  possesses  some  utility  as  a  Tety 
convenient  cement,  we  shall  here  add  the  mode  of  preparing  it  A  eolatian 
of  Salisbury  glue,  in  water  previoudy  tinged  red,  purple,  yellow,  &c.,  by  Braxil- 
wood,  log-wood,  turmeric,  &c.  must  be  prepared  of  a  proper  oonststenoe.  The 
hollows  of  the  gem,  &c.  must  then  be  moistened  with  a  uttle  weak  pun-water, 
in  which  any  white  or  coloured  opaque  powder  is  mixed ;  or  witb  the  gum- 
water  ak)ne,*and  the  colour  in  powder  sifted  over  it ;  all  the  colour  must  then  be 
wiped  off  the  plain  parts,  leaving  it  only  in  the  hollows.  As  mueh  of  the  melted 

Slue  must  then  be  poured  upon  the  gem  as  can  lie  upon  it,  and  be  suffered  to 
ry  in  a  gentle  heat ;  when  it  will  shrink  considerably,  so  as  to  become  not 
thicker  than  an  ordinary  sheet  of  writing  paper ;  it  reamly  quits  the  gem,  pr^ 
sentiug  a  beautiful  cast  of  it  To  use  it,  the  folded  note,  letter,  &e.  should 
be  wetted  on  the  part  where  the  glue-wafer  is  to  be  applied*  and  the  back  of 
the  wafer  be  placed  on  the  wet  part,  when  it  will  soon  adhere,  by  its  gluti- 
nous property,  and  thus  form  an  elegant  closure  to  the  letter.  It  should  be 
remarkea,  that  thb  is  merely  the  revival,  and  application  to  a  difierent  pur- 
pose, of  a  well-known  process,  formerly  much  used  for  taking  casts  mm 
medals,  coins,  &o.;  vis.  by  making  a  solution  of  isinglass  in  proof-spirits^ 
straining  it  clear,  and  pouring  it  over  the  surface  of  the  medal,  8ic  The  isin- 
glass shrinks  in  drying,  and  will  readily  quit  the  surface  of  the  medal;  it  may 
then  either  remain  in  its  transparent  state,  or,  by  breathing  upon  it,  a  coat  of  le^ 
gold  or  silver  may  be  applied  to  it,  and  thus  sive  it  the  appearance  of  metaL 

The  French  isinglass  wafers  are  made  in  France,  in  tne  following  manner. 
The  isinglass  being  dissolved  in  water  to  the  proper  consbtence,  is  poured  out 
.upon  plates  of  glass  provided  with  borders,  and  laid  upon  a  level  table;  to  pre- 
vent tne  glue  nom  sticking  to  the  plates,  a  little  ox-gall,  or  other  fit  material 
should  be  rubbed  over  them.  IVevious  to  tiie  isinglass  becoming  quite  dry,  they 
are  to  be  cut  through  along  the  borders.  The  leaves  are  then  removed,  and  cot 
out  with  hollow  punches,  as  other  wafers  are.  The  various  colours  are  com- 
municated to  them  by  pigments  while  in  the  fluid  state.  They  are  sometimes 
flavoured  with  essential  oils  and  aroroatics,  as  well  as  fruits,  to  give  them  an 
agreeable  taste.  For  sealing  letters,  these  wafers  afibrd  more  security  Uian  the 
ordinary  paste  kind. 

•  WASHING-MACHINE,  in  the  common  acce]>tation  of  the  term,  is  an 
apparatus  for  cleansing  linen,  cloth,  and  various  fabrics ;  there  is  a  great  diver- 
sitjr  of  them,  but  one  or  two  that  we  shall  describe  will,  in  a  great  measure^ 
afiord  an  idea  of  the  generality.  In  the  annexed  figure  is  given  a  section  of 
Mr.  Flint's  Patent  Machine  for  cleansmg  woollen  cloths  from  dirt,  and  their 
excess  of  colouring  matter,  after  having  been  dyed,  a  a  is  the  section  of  a 
water  trough,  filled  with  water  up  to  the  pipe/  by  which  it  is  supplied ;  b  h 
an  inner  vessel  for  receiving  the  dirt  and  the  colouring  matter,  as  it  fidls 
from  the  cloth  between  the  two  cvlinders  d  d,  when  pressed  bv  the  action 
of  the  upper  cylinder.  These  cyunders  are  made  of  wood,  with  reeds  or 
flutes  along  their  peripheries,  and  revolve  upon  their  axles,  in  bearings  fixed  in 
the  sides  of  the  trough,  which  cannot  be  shown  in  this  view.  The  doth  e  is 
))ut  over  the  two  lower  cylinders  (as  a  round  towel)  in  an  endless  coil ;  the 
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n  motion,  by  gear  or  b;buidi  from  uy  adequate  flnt  mortir. 

_„ at  the  cloth  ii  gently  preaed  betiTeen  111*  fiutn  or  rib*  oT  tin 

nrdTing  eylindw^  paobg  through  the  loapy  water  bdov  in  easy  Mdi,  wt^ 


the  extraneou*  colouring  matter  and  dirt  falli  and  b  collected  in  the  inner  veMel, 
preeerriDg  the  water  in  the  outer  vevel  from  a  great  proportion  i>f  the  faulMH 
which  it  would  otherwise  acquire. 

A  few  yean  ago,  Mr.  Bullman,  of  Leedi,  wboie  patent  mangle  we  ban 
deecribed,  took  out  a  patent  abo  for  a  wathing  and  wringing  machinavCMnbbied 


prinapal  amngementi  of  which  will  be  underatood  by 
B  diagram.     Idr.  Bullman  juitly  itate*  that  the  ordinary 
procen  of  wringing  i*  peculiarly  dettructive  of  linen  apparel,  eipecially  mch  ai 
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•i«  of  a  ddieato  tezUm ;  and,  to  obviate  tbh  defeet,  lia  cauiei  the  Bneii  to  W 
|MMMd  ffwn  tfao  va^iiir  maehine  between  rollen  which  ■qtteeie  by  limpk 
preasore  the  water  out  m  them,  lo  aa  to  make  them  nearly  drjr. 

a  w  the  yeaiel  holdinff  the  dothes  and  water,  standing  upon  ttoot  legs  hhih 
has  a  circularly  curved  bottom,  to  accommodate  the  action  of  an  noriHartng 
heating  frame  which  is  put  in  motion  by  the  cross  handle  c,  and  turns  upon  a 
Ittlcnun  at  dL  The  lines  at  t  are  intended  to  represent  some  of  die  dodic^ 
supposed  to  be  washed,  being  teken  up  out  of  the  vessel  by  means  of  the  roQets/^, 
between  which  the^  are  compressed  as  they  emeiwe  from  the  vesseL  The  axis 
of  the  roller  a  cairies  a  toothed  wheel  k,  operated  upon  by  a  small  pinion  t,  hj 
turning  the  wmch  h  The  rollen  are  duly  provided  with  apparatus  to  adjust  thcv 
distance  ftom  each  other,  by  which  the  pressure  is  of  course  regulated ;  and  they 
are  covered  with  two  or  three  coils  of  nsnnel,  to  give  elastic!^  to  the  pceesnre, 
and  prevent  ii^urv  to  the  fitbric  We  have  seen  the  machine  in  action^  and  it 
seems  to  do  its  duty  very  welL  The  patentee  says,  that  by  the  use  of  the 
wringing  i^paratus  alone,  linen  will  last  twice  as  long  aa  when  wrung  in  the 
usuaT  manner.  Washing  machines  for  other  prooemea  are  described  under  the 
subiecte  to  which  they  relate. 

W  AT£R.  A  transparent  fluid  without  colour,  smell,  or  taste,  and  comptessible 
only  in  a  very  alight  degree;  when  pure,  not  liable  to  s|Kmtaneoos  chaiige ;  liquid 
at  me  common  temperature  of  our  atmosphere,  assuming  a  solid  form  at  32*  cf 
Fahr.  and  agaseons  stete  at  212«.Fahr^  but  retummg  unutered  to  ite  liquid  state 
on  resuming  any  degree  of  heat  between  these  points.  Water  is  capable  of 
dissolving  a  greater  number  of  natural  bodies  than  any  other  fluid  whatever,  and 
cspedally  those  known  by  the  name  of  the  saline ;  peiforming  the  moat  im- 
portant nm<^iiB  in  the  anunal  and  vegeteble  kingdom^  and  entering  laigdy 
into  thenr  oompositioiia  as  a  constituent  part ;  water  eziste  therefore  in  three 
diflerent  states :  in  the  ooHd  stete  or  state  of  ice,  in  the  Hquid,  and  in  the  state 
of  vapour  or  steam.  It  assumes  the  solid  form,  as  observed  above,  when  cooled 
down  to  the  temperature  of  32*,  in  which  state  it  increases  in  hulk,  and  bcnee 
ezerte  a  prodigious  expannve  force,  owing  to  the  new  arrangement  of  ite  parti- 
eles,  which  assume  a  crystalline  form,  the  crystals  crossing  each  other  at  an  ai^le 
of  60«  or  1200.  Xhe  specific  gravi^  of  ice  is  therefore  Jess  than  that  of  water. 
When  ice  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  above  32o,  it  absorbs  caloric,  which  then  • 
heeomes  latent,  and  is  converted  into  a  li^d  stete,  or  that  of  water.  At  the 
temperature  of  429  !/  water  is  at  ite  maiimum  of  density;  and  according  to 
some  accurate  ezperimente  upon  water  in  this  stete,  a  French  cubic  foot  of  it 
weighs  70  pounds  223  grains  French,  which  is  equal  to  529452.9492  troy  grains. 
An  Eiurlish  cubic  foot,  at  the  same  temperature,  weighs  437102.4046  ^;rains 
troy.  By  professor  Robinson's  experiments,  it  is  ascertained  that  a  cubic  iboC 
of  water,  at  the  temperature  of  55o,  weiahs  998.74  avoirdupois  ounoea,  ef 
437.5  arains  troy  each,  or  about  H  ounce  mss  than  1000  ounces  avoirdupois 
which  latter,  however,  is  the  usual  estimate.  When  water  u  exposed  to  the 
temperature  of  212o,  it  boils ;  and  if  this  temperature  be  continued,  the  whole 
is  converted  into  elastic  valour  or  steam.  In  this  state  it  expands  to  about 
1600  times  ite  bulk  when  in  the  stete  of  water,  which  ^ows  what  an  ^"t^^^^iiy 
expansive  force  it  must  exert  when  it  is  confined ;  and  hence  ite  application  to  the 
steam  engine,  of  which  it  b  the  moving  power.  Water  waafitmeny  considered  as 
a  simple  elementarv  substance,  and  the  contrary  was  ngt  satisftciorily  ascertained 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it  was  fi>nnd  that  100  psffta, 
by  wewht,  of  water  u  compoeed  of  85  parte  of  oxygen  gas,  and  15  €riF  hydrogen 
gas.  In  the  common  tables  of  specific  gravities,  that  of  water  is  nsawmfrf 
as  1.000,  or  the  unit  of  measurement,  because,  as  has  been  alreadv  obseived,  a 
cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  verr  nearlv  1000  ounces ;  it  follows,  tnerefore,  thai 
the  number  expressed  in  the  teble  as  the  specific  gravity  of  any  other  substance, 
gives  also  the  real  we%ht  of  a  cubic  foot  of  sudi  substance. 

WATER,  hormgfor.    See  BoaiMo  tub  Eaxth. 

WATER-CLOSET.  It  wss  not  until  tiiat  important  little  contrivance,  called 
the  water  Into  or  air-trap  was  invented,  (which  we  have  described  under  Oe  laat- 
mentioned  designation)  that  private  dwellings  could  be  even  partially  secured 
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r'oit  ihe  annovaiice  of  unpltaMiit  etSuria ;  but  bovern  excellent  may  be 
principle  of  Uii*  inveotioB,  bv  neglect  or  groe*  muniananiDeiit,  it*  epplic%* 
tion  WH  rendered  a  gteeiet  evil  tluui  a  benefit,  until  the  lata  logenioiu  Mr 
Bramab  dcTiaed  the  ■ppanlui,  now  termed  ■  wetet-clont  SuccMding  inge- 
nigui  men  materiellj  unproved  i^  and  heTs  given  to  it  Kverietyef  ibrau  ud 
modifioetietM.  Ont  of  the  manj  pweented  to  our  notion  va  beve  taleoted  three 
lor  JeetilpUuM  in  tUi  place,  vhtch  ei^eer  to  oe  to  be  ileiiiiilii(t  ef  publie 


patrman.    The  Snt  we  ahaU  mentleB  b  the  pateM  wlF«edng  watei^«loeat, 
invented  by  Mr.  J.  Downea,  of  High  Holboni.    It  ie  put  bio  operation  by  the 
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remoral  of  the  penon'i  weight  from  theieat,  nu  hibeentiM7Mlf«etiDg,and 
udent  of  the  unul  ftUsntion  of  kttiiiK  on  tha  water, 
the  fartgoing  etigraving  reprewati  the  water  ditern,  placed  aa  onal  at  a 
•nffident  elevalioii  kbove  the  cloMt  to  give  the  water  an  impetoi ;  k  U  the 
■emce  box,  for  r^ulatiiig  the  nipply ;  water  enten  it  b;  the  vbIto  t,  am]  air 
bj  the  pipe  d;  >  ii  a  imul  lersc  bj  which  a  canmunioation  betwaan  tbevalTe 
e  and  tha  machineiy  ii  eAeeted/  ai  may  be  leeo  bj  the  wiraa  eztandinK  frtm 
one  end  of  it  down  the  ^pe^  and  from  the  ether  te  the  crank*  one;  fit  the 
[Mpehy  which  the  water  unpnlled  to  the  bann  a;  iii  a  pushing  rod  attached  Id 
the  teat,  which  ia  hinged  at  the  back  to  a  prcjecdon  &om  the  asia  of  a  long 
lever  i,  lo  that  when  a  penon'i  weight  ii  placed  upon  the  leat,  the  left  hand 
end  of  the  lerer  ii  puiBed  dawn  tiU  the  pendant  link  at  b  catcliei  the  hooked 
end  of  a  one-arnied  lever  ai  repreeenled  in  tha  figure.  Now  it  will  he  obaerved 
that  when  the  perton'i  weieht  ia  removed  from  the  aeat,  the  balance  weight  Jt 
will  deieend  and  raifC  the  Unk  b,  and  with  it  the  hooked  lever  which  ii  attached 
by  a  looped  connecting  link,  lo  a  toothed  aeotor  movable  on  an  ana  which  ia 
connectM  to,  and  tuma  back  the  loil  pan,  when  the  water  ii  let  on  bj  the  ele- 
vation of  the  lever.  When  the  upper  lever  riiei  to  ita  greateat  elevation,  the 
pendant  link  b  ilipi  off  the  hooked  «nd  of  the  lower  lever,  which  thui,  by  a 
counterpoiie  attached  to  the  toothed  lector,  ii  broiuht  back  to  ita  atatuHiafy 
podtion,  at  the  lame  time  ihutting  the  valve  e,  ana  t«tutning  the  toil  pan  to 
take  in  the  bottom  of  the  baiin.  The  quantity  of  water  eontunad  in  the  aervice 
box,  when  ita  valve  iiihut,  deacandi  into  the  baain  and  fiUa  up  the  aoQ  pan  and 
the  lowerpart  of  the  baain,  ihua  preventing  any  eaeape  of  efflnvia  from  the  toil 
pipe*.  The  uie  of  the  fly  wheel,  which  i«  put  in  motion  b^  the  toothed  aedor 
acting  on  a  amal)  ninian  fixed  on  ita  asii,  la  to  prevent  bj  ita  inertia  the  water 
from  being  too  luodenly  ihut  off  when  the  lower  levet  ii  liberated. 

Thii  eloae^  though  lomewhat  complicated  in  appearance,  ia  really  riuple  in 
ita  action,  and,  aa  manufactured  hythe  patentee,  not  veir  liable  to  derangement. 

Beacham'i  patent  water-closet,  ii  of  the  portable  kind.  It  repreaent^  in  it* 
external  ^tnearance,  an  ornamental  piece  M  cabinet-work.  Our  drawing  and 
deectiptien  liai  of  coune  only  reference  to  the  interior.  13w  cautruction  i*  aeen 
by  the  annexed  diagram,  a  ii  the  baiin,  b  tha  trap  or  valve  at  the  bottom,  e  a 
piece  of  bran  afBxed  to  the  bottom  of 
the  valve,  acting  aialever  for  opening  or       , 


gthe*) 


opemng 


a  fixed  axil  in  two  upright  brau  * 
one  of  which  iithownat  d.  The  latter 
are  affiled  to  the  metallic  caaing  which 
encloeei  the  baiin,  and  thui  foimi  a 


cloring  a  convoluted  (pring  of  a  cylin- 
drical fotm,  like  the  usual  door  spring; 
hut  instead  of  steel,  it  is  made  of  tough 
hammer-hardened  brass,  which  pos- 
eessei,  when  coDed  up,  coniidersble 
elasticih-,  and  is  not  destroyed  or  in- 
jured like  steel  by  rapid  cotrosion.  To 
tbe  spring  i*  attached  a  item,  carrying 
an   anti-lriction  roller,  wbidi   preaies 

against  e  with  tbe  requisite  force  to  keep  the  valve  b  shut;  this  force  mev  at  aiiy 
time  be  regulated  in  a  minute,  by  means  of  a  screw  on  die  opposite  side  of  Ae 
barrel  or  spring;  if  turned  with  a  screw-driver  in  one  direction,  theforce  of  the 
■pring  is  increased,  and  if  in  the  reverse  direction,  it  is  relaxed ;  and  it  is  fixed 
to  the  required  degree  by  the  pall  falling  into  the  teeth  of  the  ratchet-wheel, 
shown  in  the  centre  of  t.  The  method  of  working  the  valve  by  the  action  of 
tlu*  spring,  i*  the  eseenlial  and  valuable  part  of  the  invention,  and  It  is  that  on 
wliicb  tbe  claim  of  patent-right  depend*.    The  little  roller,  it  will  he  observed. 
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doM  not  act  apon  ft  horizontal  plain  lurface,  nor  «gaia«t  an  Inelintd  plwie^ 
but  It  rum  upon  the  curved  or  convex  Burface  at  the  end  of  the  [uece  o;  the 
effect  of  which  ia,  that  when  the  trap  or  valve  ii  opened  by  the  w«aht  of  the 
Gontenti  of  the  baiin,  or  by  water  from  the  pump,  the  force  of  the  ((King 
gentJ;  relaxes,  initead  of  increaiiug,  permitting  it  lo  open  wide,  and  be  thoroughlj 
cleaned,'  and  the  valve,  al  it  relumg,  being  operated  upon  by  the  increuiag 
force  of  tfaa  ipring,  ii  thereby  shut  up  veT}[  cloaely,  Tbi*  mode  of  rarulating  the 
prenure  ii  ingenioui,  and  producM  that  unifonnitv  and  certainty  of  effect  lo  mtich 
deiiredj  without  which,  indeed,  a  machine  of  uie  kind  ii  a  n 


of  ■  convenience.  The  dotted  linei  show  the  maoner  in  wbiofa  tbe  qiparatDi  ia 
dropped  into  a  paiL  The  double  rim  of  the  latter  ii  made  to  contain  a  little 
water,  forming  a  little  canal  ell  round,  and  the  projecting  rim  of  the  former  being 
immened  in  it,  an  air-tight  joint  i>  thui  produced,  which  preventi  tbe  eie^ie  of 
effluvia.  The  pail,  &c.  is  encloied  in  mahogany  or  other  caaei,  wrought  ao  aa 
to  repreient  various  articles  of  the  furniture  of  a  room  in  tbe  tuual  way. 

Another  very  ingenious  contrivance  adapted  to  be  used  in  a  house,  but  especially 
calculated  for  ship-board,  was  invented  by  Mr.  Dowt]Uin,Blackwalli  the  toil  being 
forced  out  of  it  by  meanji  of  an  air-pump,  so  that  its  perfect  operation  may  be 
ensured  in  any  situadon,  above  ai  well  at  below  the  aur&ce  of  the  water. 

A  is  the  basin;  B  the  air-pump,  on  the  rusing  of  the  piston  of  which  by  means 
of  the  lever  shown,  the  soil  is  drawn  into  it  from  A  through  the  bent  tube ;  on 
depre«dng  the  piston  in  B,  tbe  valve  at  the  bottom  of  it  dose*,  and  a  ralve  at  C 


opens,  tnrough  which  the  toil  is  driven,  and  along  tbe  ppe  D  to  the  required 
distance,  the  soil  being  preventedfromretumingby  the  dosing  of  the  valve  at  C. 
In  the  tipper  part  of  the  bason  there  ia  a  smell  pipe  leading  into  theupper  part 
of  the  cylinder,  where  a  valve  opens  inwards;  coneeqnenUy,  in  deprening  tbe 
pistoD,  the  foul  air  is  drawn  from  the  bason  into  the  cylinder,  and  on  raising  the 
piston,  the  foul  air  is  forced  out  of  the  cylinder  by  vat  Urge  bent  tube  shown, 
Inio  the  d^harge-pipe  D.  To  the  pump  lever  tbe  usual  cranks  are  connected 
lor  turning  on  and  off  the  dean  water,  supplied  by  die  small  pipe  which  i*  shown 
bent  round  the  cylinder. 

WATER-COLOURS.  Pigments  in  which  water  i«  empkijred  aa  the  vehicle 
for  painting  with.  In  contradistinction  to  oil-colours,  wherein  oil  Is  the  vehicle  - 
the  colouring  matters  ace  the  same  in  both  caiea.  For  watef^colour  oainting, 
the  pigmenta  are  ground  extremely  fine,  and  made  up  into  elegant  little  cakes, 
with  mucilafe  or  gelatine,  and  maybe  had  attheprindpalcolouMhopa  in  a  state 
of  great  punty  and  beauty.     See  F«iMTti(a. 

WATER-MILL,  ia  a  genetal  term  applied  to  all  mills  moved  by  the  force 
or  weight  of  water ;  many  of  the  mills  or  madiinery  described  In  the  conne  of  this 
work  would  be  popularly  called  by  the  inde6nite  terra,  water-milli.     Now,  the 
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modM  of  commnoioating  the  tmpulM  of  water  to  the  driring  of  niMliineiy  an 
varioin;  nine  of  these  an  deecribed  under  the  head  Hrpa^uLic-MACBian; 
and  amoi^it  them  one  of  great  excellence,  denominated  the  "  Statical  Hydraolic 
Engine ;"  and  all  that  we  have  to  add  to  the  lubject  in  thii  part  of  the  work, 
wiir  properly  ^t  under  the  designadon  of  Watek-wiieels,  given  in  the  tub- 
joioed  article:  ai  it  is  by  the  application  of  water- wheeli  that  milla  became 
water-millH. 

WATER-WHEEL,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  ii  an  inatiument 
by  which  the  moving  force  of  water  is  employed  to  communicate  molion  to 
machineiy;  there  U,  ho werer,  another  cla»  of  water-wheela,  commonly  called 

Caddlei,  m  which  the  water  is  employed  as  a  stationary  resisting  force.  The 
isl  mentioned  class  is  described  under  the  head  uf  Steah-Vesseli,  in  which  it 
forms  the  moat  conspicuous  feature.  Under  the  present  section  we  therefore 
confine  our  notice  to  the  first-mentioned  class  of  water-wheels,  of  which  there 
are  three  distinct  kinds,  namely,  the  underMhol,  the  owtiAo/,  end  the  treoif-wheel. 
(There  is  usually  described  in  books  upon  the  subject,  a  fourth  kind,  colled  the 
koritoatal  wheel;  but  it  is  so  disadvantugeous  an  arrangement,  compared  to 
the  three  first  mentioned  kinds,  that  we  shall  exclude  it  from  our  description. 

The  undershot  water-wheel  is  that  commonly  used  in  rivers  atid  streams,  and 
is  by  far  the  most  ancient  kind ;  it  requires  no  other  fall  or  inclination  of  tne 
■Iream  than  may  be  sufHcient  to  produce  a  rapid  progressive  motion  on  it;  andss 
it  act*  chiefly  by  the  momentum  of  the  water, — its  positive  weight  being  scarcely 
called  into  action, — it  is  only  fit  to  be  used  where  there  is  a  profusion  of  wstei 
always  in  motion.  This  wheel  has,  however,  the  advantageof  oeingthe  cheapn< 
of  all  watei-wheels,  and  is  more  applicable  to  rivers  in  their  natural  state  tnu 
any  other  fonn.  It  likewise  works  equaUy  well  whether  the  water  acta  u^ 
the  one  or  the  other  side  of  its  float-boards ;  which  render*  it  particularly  apphcs- 
ble  to  tide  rivers,  where  the  current  changes  from  one  direction  to  the  opposile 
one  at  ebb  and  flood.  There  are,  however,  some  practical  disadvantages  attend- 
ing this  form  of  wheel,  when  made  of  small  diameter,  or  the  increaae  of  water 
causes  a  large  wheel  to  be  immersed  too  deeplv.  In  either  case  the  effect  is 
umilar.    L«t  ui  first  suppose  tliat  the  wheel  ddmeoted  beneath,  u  ij 


in  water  up  to  iht  dotted  line  a  6;  the  float-lioard  t  would  press  down'srd 
upon  the  water,  while  that  at  a,  on  the  oppodte  side,  trouM  press  the  wsUr 
upward  ;  now  these  two  resisting  forces  combmed,  together  with  tb«  mi" 
avoidable  Iric^on  of  the  machinery,  would  almost  neutroHie  the  whole  force 
that  m^bt  be  derived  fWrnt  the  current,  if  the  water  line  was  abovo  ths 
dotted  hne  c  d.     Now  in  the  other  case  of  a  wheel  of  small  diameter,  lucli  1 
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we  will  nippoi«  the  doited  cirelo  to  rspretent,  and  the  floata  fixed  radially 
•round  i^  in  the  lanie  manner  and  at  tlie  same  diitancei  apart  aa  id  the  large 
wheel,  it  will  be  evident  that  a  leaa  number  offloata  will  be  lubmerged  or  eicpoted 
to  the  action  of  the  current ;  coniequently,  they  will  asaume  the  same  nnfavour- 
able  j>oaitioo  ai  haa  been  described,  by  the  deep  immeiaiou  of  the  large  wheel; 
and  chat,  were  the  imall  wheel  immersed  up  to  the  tine  a  b,  which  ii  even  with  iti 
alia,  it  would  not  move  at  all,  as  the  force  or  weight  of  water  on  each  tide 
would  be  exactly  balanced.  Persona  but  little  skilled  in  the  principles  of 
mechaiiiee,  liBve  attempted  to  gab  an  advantage,  by  pladpg  the  float-boardt 
tangentially  to  the  circle,  so  that  the  floata  shall  Uaee  the  water  edgeways,  and 
not  lid  It  up  at  all,  aa  in  the  one  we  have  figured  ;  omitting  to  notice,  or  give 
due  weight  to  the  fact,  that  the  floats  which  are  entering  Ibe  water  on  the  oppo- 
tite  side  of  such  a  wheel  are,  in  consequence,  posited  so  as  to  strike  against  the 
water  with  IbeJr  brood  sides,  which  thereby  counterbalance  the  advantage  gained 
on  the  other ;  and  we  submit  to  the  consideration  of  those  mechanics  who  prefer 
the  tangential  to  Ibe  radial  pogition  of  the  floats,  that  it  is  leas  destructive  to  the 
wheel  and  all  the  mechanism  to  which  it  may  he  connected,  to  receive  two  equal 
eoncusaioni  of  small  force  on  opposite  resisting  sides  of  the  wheel,  than  one  con- 
eassion  of  double  the  force  upon  only  one  side  of  the  wheel ;  the  direct  tendency, 
it  appean  to  us,  is  to  break  tne  arms  of  the  wheel,  close  to  the  axis.  Whenever 
the  weight  and  motion  of  water  can  be  made  uae  of  as  well  a*  its  momentum, 
much  greater  efiecta  can  be  produced  than  the  last  described  machine  is  capable 
of,  and  with  a  much  less  lavish  expenditure  of  the  fluid,  for  thea  its  utmost 
powers  of  action  are  brought  into  play  at  once ;  and  accordingly,  those  waleiv 
wheels  that  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  breast- wheelj,  and  ovenhot  wheels 
will  produce  much  greater  power,  with  a  much  less  supply  of  water,  than  the 
undershot  wheel  already  deacribed.  Both  these  wheels,  however,  require  a  con- 
siderable fall  in  the  stream  upon  which  they  ore  placed,  and  consequently  de- 
•troy  it  for  the  purposes  of  navigation,  unless  that  ingenious  hydraulic  contri- 
vance, the  Canal  Lock,  be  resorted  to,  by  means  of  which  barges  or  vessels  of 
any  magnitude  may  be  transported  from  one  level  to  another  without  difficulty, 
and  with  very  little  lots  of  time.     The  otier-ihot  walei^wbeel,  which  of  all  othen 


gives  the  greatest  power  with  the  least  expense  of  water,  requires  a  fall  in  the 
■tream  equal  to  rather  more  than  its  own  diameter ;  therefore  it  is  customary  ta 
give  itiis  description  of  wheel  a  greater  length  in  proportjon  to  ila  height  than  b 
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given  to  any  other,— by  which  an  equality  of  power  ia  obtained.  In  the  coo- 
atruction  of  the  over-ahot  wheel  a  hollow  cylinder  or  drum  that  ia  imperrioas  to 
water,  is  first  prepared,  and  hung  upon  a  proper  central  axis.  A  number  of 
narrow  trouehs  or  cells,  generally  formed  of  thin  plates  of  metal,  extending  from 
one  end  of  the  drum  to  the  other,  are  next  fixed  round  the  outnde  of  the  wheel, 
so  as  to  give  a  transverse  section  through  the  middle  of  the  wheel  the  appearance 
shown  in  the  preceding  figure.  The  water  is  conducted  by  a  level  trough  of 
the  same  width  as  the  wheel,  over  its  top,  and  is  thence  dischaiged  into  the 
buckets  or  cells  placed  round  the  wheel  to  receive  it ;  from  the  particolsr 
form  of  these  buckets,  they  retain  the  water  thus  thrown  into  them,  until 
by  their  motion  they  descend  towards  the  point  when,  their  mouths  being 
turned  downwards,  they  discharge  their  contents  into  the  tail-stream,  where 
the  water  runs  to  waste.  The  buckets  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  wheel, 
ascend  with  their  mouths  empty,  until  they  arrive  mider  the  end  of  the  water- 
trough,  to  be  refilled,  where  there  is  a  pen-stock  or  sluice,  for  r^ulating 
the  quantity  of  water  and  preventing  waste ;  since,  if  the  water  was  permitted 
to  flow  too  rapidly,  it  would  splash  out  of  the  buckets  instead  of  filling 
them,  and  would  run  down  over  the  surface  of  the  wheel,  without  producing 
its  proper  effect  To  prevent  this,  the  water  is  seldom  permitted  to  run  upon 
the  wheel  in  a  stream  of  more  than  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  thickness, 
and  when  well  regulated  there  is  scarcely  a  drop  of  water  inefiectuaJly  used 
The  overshot  wheel  acts,  therefore,  by  the  gravity  or  weight  of  the  water  oontamed 
in  the  buckets,  for  nearly  one-third  of  its  circumference ;  and  from'  the  experi- 
ments of  Mr.  Smeaton,  which  were  made  with  great  accuracy,  it  appears  that 
the  dimensions,  quantity  of  water,  and  height  of  fall  being  the  same,  the  ov»- 
shot  wheel  will  produce  double  the  effect  of  the  under-shot 

The  breast-wheel  is  by  far  the  most  common,  and  may  be  considered  st  s 
moan  between  the  two  varieties  before  mentioned.  In  this,  the  water,  instesd 
of  passing  over  the  top  of  the  wheel,  or  entirely  beneath  it,  is  delivered  about 
half-wav  up  it,  or  rather  below  the  level  of  the  axis ;  and  the  race  or  brickwork 
upon  which  the  water  descends  is  built  in  a  circular  form,  having  the  same 
common  centre  with  the  wheel  itself,  so  as  to  make  it  parallel  to  the  exterior 


edges  of  the  float-hoards,  or  extreme  circumference  of  the  wheel.  This  con- 
struction is  shown  in  the  above  figure,  which  represents  a  side-view  of  a  wheel, 
formed  with  float-boards  in  the  same  manner  as  the  undershot  wheel ;  but  in- 
stead of  the  water  acting  upon  its  lower  part,  it  is  introduced  upon  it  midway* 
by  the  sluice  or  pen-stock,  which,  by  rising  or  falling,  permits  a  greater  or  less 
quantity  of  water  to  act  on  the  wheel;   and  as  the  float-boards  are  made  to 
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fit  as  accurately  as  possible,  without  contact^  iato  the  cucular  hollow  of  the  briok- 
work,  no  water  can  escape  past  the  wheel,without  producing  its  proportionata  effect. 
Mr.  Smeaton  states,  that  all  wheels  by  which  the  water  is  prevented  from 
descending,  unless  the  wheel  moves  therewith,  are  to  be  considered  of  the  nature 
of  over-shot  wheels,  having  power  in  proportion  to  the  perpendicular  height 
from  which  the  water  descends ;  while  all  those  that  receive  the  impulse  or 
shock  of  the  water,  whether  in  an  horiaontal,  perpendicular,  or  oblique  direction, 
arc  to  be  considered  as  under-shots.  The  breast-wheel  is  nearly  allied  to  the 
over-shot ;  for  notwithstanding  it  has  only  float-boards,  instead  of  buckets,  yet 
as  the  mill-course  is  made  concentric  to  the  outside  of  the  wheel,  and  is  not 
only  there,  but  at  the  two  sides,  made  as  close  as  convenient^  so  as  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  water  as  effectually  as  possible,  the  spaces  between  one  float-board 
and  another,  become  buckets  for  the  time  being,  and  retain  the  water,  and  thus 
the  breast-wheel  is  not  only  impelled  by  the  weight  of  water,  but  by  its  impetus 
or  momentum  also ;  for  the  water  is  so  confined,  as  to  be  incapable  of  splashing 
or  beinff  lost,  and  consequently,  its  moving  force  may  be  exerted  to  great  advan- 
tage. Notwithstanding  this  apparent  superiority,  still  the  breast-wheel  b,  in 
effect,  vastly  inferior  to  the  overndiot  wheel,  not  only  on  account  of  the  smaller 
height  at  which  the  water  is  supplied,  but  firom  the  waste  with  which  it  must 
idways  be  attended,  even  under  circtunstances  of  the  most  perfect  workmanship. 
When  well-constructed,  and  doselv  built  in,  its  efiect,  accoroing  to  Mr.  Smeaton, 
should  be  the  same  as  an  under-shot  wheel,  whose  head  of  water  is  equal  to  the 
difference  of  level  between  the  surface  of  the  stream  and  the  point  where  it 
strikes  the  wheel,  added  to  the  effect  of  an  over-shot  wheel,  whose  height  is 
equal  to  the  distance  from  the  striking  point,  to  the  tail-water  of  tiie  mill,  or 
that  which  runs  to  waste.  This  is,  however,  on  the  presumption  that  the  wheel 
receives  ^e  impulse  of  the  water  at  right  angles  to  its  radi^  and  that  every 
thing  is  constructed  to  the  best  advantage.  In  practice,  it  is  found  that  the 
breast-wheel  consumes  about  double  the  quantity  of  water  that  the  over-shot 
wheel  requires,  to  do  the  same  quantitv  of  work,  when  all  things  are  alike, — that 
is  to  say,  the  diameter  and  breadth  of  the  wheel,  number  of  float-boiurds,  &c, — 
though  from  theory  and  calculation,  it  should  rather  do  more ;  for  Lambert,  and 
others  who  have  written  on  this  subject,  attempt  to  demonstrate,  that  the  power 
of  the  overshot,  to  that  of  the  breast-wheel,  is  as  thirteen  to  five;  but  this  is 
upon  a  supposition,  that  no  water  escapes  inefi^tually,  which  is  utterly  impos- 
sible in  practice.  In  order  to  permit  any  of  the  above  wheels  to  work  with 
freedom,  and  to  the  greatest  advantage,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  tail- 
water,  as  it  is  called,  or  that  which  is  discharged  from  the  bottom  of  the  wheel, 
after  it  has  produced  its  effect,  should  have  an  uninterrupted  passage  to  run 
awav ;  for  whenever  this  is  not  the  case,  it  accumulates,  and  forms  a  resistance 
to  the  float-boards, — and  consequently,  abstracts  considerably  from  tiie  velocity 
and  power  of  the  wheel,  sometimes  indeed  to  so  great  an  extent,  as  to  prevent 
its  working  altogether.  One  of  the  simplest  and  most  effectual  means  of  remov- 
ing this  inconvenience,  (says  the  author  of  the  IVeaiiie  on  Hydrauliet,  in  the 
** iibrary  of  Uteful Knowledge"  for  whose  observations  we  are  largely  indebted 
in  the  present  article,)  u  by  an  expedient,  not  much  known  or  practised,  and 
which  consists  of  formine  two  dnuns  or  tunnels  through  the  brickwork  or 
masonry,  at  each  side  of  ue  water-wheel,  whatever  may  be  its  construction,  so 
as  to  permit  a  portion  of  the  upper  water  to  flow  down  into  the  tail  or  lower 
stream  immediately  in  front  of  the  wheel.  The  water  thus  brought  down  with 
great  impetuosity,  drives  the  tail-water  before  it,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
a  basin  or  hollow  place,  in  which  the  wheel  can  work  free  from  interruption, 
even  if  the  natural  state  of  the  water  were  such  as  might  produce  a  tailmg  of 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches,  without  this  assistance.  And  since  the  tailing 
of  mill-streams  only  occurs  in  the  winter  seasons,  or  at  times  when  there  is  a 
profusion  of  water,  so  the  quantity  that  is  thus  thrown  away  without  operating 
upon  the  wheel,  can  be  spared  without  inconvenience.  Each  of  the  orains  or 
tunnels  is  furnished  with  a  sluice-gate  or  pen-stock  at  its  upper  end,  by  which 
the  quantity  and  impetus  of  the  water  can  be  regulated  at  pleasure,  or  the  whole 
be  shut  off,  whenever  water  happens  to  be  scarce. 
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The  three  TarietieB  of  water-wheels  abvady  noticed,  are  the  only  ones  gene- 
i^Oy  admitted  into  practice,  and  they  do  not  admit  of  much  improvement,  since 
their  principles  must  always  remain  the  same.  The  over-shot  wheel  hsi, 
perhaps,  heen  brought  nearer  to  perfection  than  any  of  the  others,  by  the  con- 
trivance of  Peter  Nouaille,  Esq.  who,  in  a  mill  ihat  he  has  near  Seven  Oaks,  in 
Kent,  has  caused  the  water  to  revert  back  again  from  the  top  of  the  wheel, 
instead  of  pasting  over  it ;  and  in  this  way  a  much  greater  portion  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  wheel  is  brought  into  action  than  is  generally  the  case. 
Other  improvements  or  variations  in  the  form  and  construction  of  water-wheels, 
have  been  contrived  by  Mr.  Besant,  Mr.  Smart.  Mr.  Perkins,  and  others,  which 
will  be  found  described  in  the  TVantacthnM  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
^  Arte,  Manufacturee,  and  Commerce;  the  object  of  them  principally  being  to 
obtain  as  mucn  force  as  possible  from  the  water,  by  arranging  the  forms  of  the 
buckets  or  float-boards,  in  such  manner  that  they  may  receive  the  greatest  impulse 
or  retain  the  greatest  quantity  of  water,  which  is  of  great  importance,  particu- 
larly in  the  construction  of  under-shot  wheels,  which  act  by  the  impulse  of  the 
water  alone.  The  over-shot  wheel  depends  entirely  on  the  weight  of  the  water 
delivered  into  its  buckets,  which  ought,  therefore,  to  be  as  capacious  as  they 
can  conveniently  be  made, — not  only  that  they  may  contain  as  much  water  as 
possible,  but  allow  ample  room  for  the  discharge  of  the  air  that  will  be  thrown 
into  them  with  the  water,  as  well  as  for  the  delivery  of  that  water,  when  done 
with.  From  the  nature  of  a  water-wheel,  it  will  be  evident,  that  if  it  had  no 
work  to  perform,  or  resistance  to  overcome,  it  would  move  with  the  same 
velocity  as  the  stream  that  drives  it ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  was  loaded 
with  a  quantity  of  resistance,  equal  to  the  power  of  the  stream,  it  could  not  more 
at  all :  nence,  every  degree  of  resistance  between  these  extremes,  will  produce 
its  proportionate  retardation  of  the  wheel ;  and  from  accurate  experiments  which 
have  been  tried,  it  has  been  determined,  that  an  undershot  wheel  does  its  maxi- 
mum quantity  of  work,  when  its  circumference  moves  with  between  one-half 
and  one-third  of  the  velocity  of  the  stream  that  drives  it  The  over-shot  wheel 
cannot  be  so  influenced  by  the  velocity  of  the  water,  because  it  requires  sU  its 
buckets  or  cells  to  be  filled  in  succession ;  and  Mr.  Smeaton  has  determined, 
that  the  best  velocity  to  effect  the  above  purpose,  is  three  feet  in  a  seconi 
Having,  therefore,  previously  determined  the  quantity  of  water  which  the 
stream  will  deliver  in  a  given  time,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  easy  calculation  to 
determine  the  length  and  capacity  of  the  buckets  which  shall  be  capable  of 
carnring  off  the  water  at  that  velocity.  Thus,  for  example,  if  the  stream  is  found 
to  aeliver  ninety-six  gallons  per  second,  and  it  is  aetermined  to  make  the 
buckets  on  the  wheel  six  inches  apart  from  one  partition  to  another,  and  fifteen 
inches  deep,  then  six  such  buckets  will  be  contained  in  every  three  feet  of  the 
wheel;  therefore,  ninety-six  gallons  must  be  divided  by  six  buckets,  which 
gives  sixteen  gallons  for  the  contents  of  each.  It  will,  therefore,  only  remain 
to  be  determined,  how  long  a  vessel  of  six  inches  wide,  and  fifteen  inches  dee^ 
must  be,  to  contain  sixteen  gallons,  and  this  will,  of  course,  give  the  necessary 
width  of  the  wheel,  while  the  number  of  buckets  must  depend  upon  the  circum- 
ference, which  is  always  limited  by  the  diameter,  being  the  extreme  height,  (if 
necessary,)  that  can  be  obtained  in  the  fall  of  water ;  for  the  larger  the  wheel. 
the  greater  will  be  the  power  derived  from  it,  provided  a  due  velocity  can  be 
maintained  at  the  same  time ;  because  the  power  of  water  on  wheels,  is  as  the 
square  root  of  the  height  it  falls  through,  it  being  regulated  by  the  same  laws 
as  apply  to  solid  bodies  in  falling.  The  power  of  every  wheel,  of  course,  depends 
upon  the  quantity  of  water  thrown  upon  it,  and  the  height  from  which  it  has  to 
fall ;  but  as  every  bucket  must  be  filled,  or  evenr  float-board  struck  by  the  water 
in  succession,  so,  of  course,  if  the  wheel  is  too  large,  it  will  move  too  slowly  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended ;  and,  in  this  case,  the  speed  must  be  raised 
by  cog-wheels  within  the  mill,  which,  on  the  common  principle  of  mechanics, 
must  dissipate  the  power  intended  to  be  gained  by  the  magnitude  of  the  water- 
wheel.  Hence,  great  attention  should  be  paid  in  the  construction  of  mills,  to 
let  the  size  of  the  water-wheel  he -well-proportioned,  not  only  to  the  velocity  of 
tlie  stream,  but  to  the  speed  of  the  work  it  is  required  to  perform ;  and  this  may 
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always  be  accomplished  without  waste  or  difference  of  power,  by  using  a  wider 
wheel  of  small  diameter,  where  great  speed  is  necessary,  or  a  narrow  wheel  of 
great  diameter,  "when  this  is  not  essential.  In  every  case,  the  full  power  of  a 
stream  should  be  taken  advantage  of,  in  the  first  erection  of  a  mill,  because  it 
is  a  troublesome  and  expensive  operation  to  increase  the  power  of  a  mill,  when 
once  built ;  and  power  is  always  valuable. 

Mr.  Banks,  in  his  excellent  TreaUse  upon  Mills,  gives  many  useful  practical 
rules ;  from  amongst  which  the  following  is  selected.  Beins  simple,  it  may 
prove  useful  for  determining  the  quantity  of  water  that  will  flow  through  a 
sluice  or  pen-stock  upon  a  wheel,  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  most  purposes, 
because  the  whole  motion  of  a  stream  must  not  be  taken  when  it  is  principally 
dammed  or  stopped,  and  only  permitted  to  flow  through  a  small  orifice,  to  pro- 
duce mechanical  effect. 

Rule, — Measure  the  depth  from  the  surface  of  the  water  to  the  centre  of  the 
orifice  of  discharge,  in  feet,  and  extract  the  square  root  of  that  depth ;  multiply 
it  by  5.4,  which  will  give  the  velocity  in  feet  per  second,  and  this,  miUtipIied  by 
the  area  of  the  orifice  (also  in  feet,)  will  give  the  number  of  cubic  feet  which 
will  flow  through  in  a  second.  From  knowing  the  quantity  of  water  dis- 
charged, and  the  height  of  fall,  not  only  the  size  of  the  wheel,  but  its  extent  of 
power  may  be  calculated ;  for,  in  the  undershot  wheel,  the  power  is  to  the 
effect  nearly  as  3  to  1 ;  while  in  the  over-shot  wheel  it  is  double,  or  as  3  to  2. 

WATER-WORKS,  denote  all  manner  of  works  employed  in  raisin?  or  sus-' 
taining  water ;  in  which  sense  water-mills  of  all  kinds,  pumps,  wheels,  hydraulic 
engines,  sluices,  aqueducts,  &c.,  described  in  various  parts  of  the  work,  may  be 
caUed  watei^works.  The  various  water-works  in  and  about  London-  consist  of 
pumps  worked  by  steam-engines.  The  principal  are  those  of  the  New  River 
Company,  whose  works  at  Clerkenwell  and  Upper  Thames-street,  are  said  to 
furnish  daily  to  67,000  houses,  13,000,000  of  gulons ;  the  East  London  water- 
works, situated  at  Old  Ford,  also  daily  supply  to  42,000  houses,  6,000,000  of 
gallons ;  the  West  Middlesex  works  at  Hammersmith,  to  15,000  houses,  2,250,000 
gallons ;  the  Chelsea  works  to  12,400  houses,  1,760,000  gallons ;  The  Grand 
Junction,  also  at  Chelsea,  to  7,700  houses,  2,800,000  gallons.  From  which 
statement  it  appears  that  the  portion  of  the  town  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames, 
is  supplied  oail^  with  about  26,000,000  gallons  of  water,  and  that  the  total 
number  of  buildmgs  of  all  kinds  receiving  this  supply  amotmts  to  about  144,000 
The  water  is,  firom  the  great  demand  of  certain  factories,  and  various  other  cir- 
cumstances, very  unequally  distributed ;  but  the  average  consumption  for  each 
house  is  about  130  gallons.  Of  this  water,  more  than  one  half  of  which  is  derived 
from  the  Thames,  a  large  portion  is  delivered  at  very  considerable  elevations 
above  the  level  of  the  river,  even  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  houses  in  the  highest 
parts  of  London,  by  means  of  force  pnmps,  called  the  high  service,  for  which 
distinct  service  fifteen  steam-engines  are  employed,  exerting  a  power  of  1 105 
horses. 

On  the  south  side  of  London,  there  are  three  water-companies,  namely,  the 
Lambeth,  the  Vauxhall  or  South  London,  and  the  Southwark.  The  Lambeth 
wateivworks  are  situated  upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  the  water  is  forced 
immediately  from  the  river  into  the  mains,  and  thence  distributed  to  16,000 
tenants,  who  consume  1 ,244,000  gallons  daily.  The  Vauxhall,  or  South  London 
works,  situated  in  Kennington  Lane,  have  about  10,000  tenants,  who  daily  con- 
sume about  1,000,000  gallons.  The  Southwark  works,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
river,  between  Southwark  and  London  bridges,  supply  about  7,000  tenants  with 
720,000  gallons  of  water.  Each  of  these  establishments  has  two  engines,  the 
aggregate  power  of  which  is  about  235  horses.  The  whole  of  the  water  amounts 
to  nearly  3,000000  gallons,  supplied  to  33,000  tenanto.  The  total  quantity  of 
water  required  for  the  whole  metropolis,  north  and  south  of  the  Thames,  is 
therefore  about  29,000,000,  supplied  to  177,000  houses  or  tenants,  making  an 
average  quantity  of  170  gallons  to  each  daily  1 

We  have  thus  jriven  a  summary  of  a  more  voluminous  statement  that  has  ap- 
peared in  most  of  the  scientific  journals,  professedly  derived  from  the  printed 
report  of  a  parliamentary  commission,  appointed  a  few  years  ago  to  inquire  into 
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the  subject  But  we  think  that  every  resideut  of  London,  after  a  moment's 
consideration  of  the  statement  made  out  by  the  water  companies,  of  their  supply, 
will  deem  it  to  be  a  most  overcharged  statement  of  facta.  Our  own  observation 
upon  a  great  number  of  houses,  leads  us  to  the  conclusion}  that  instead  of  170 
gallons  to  each  house  daily,  there  is  not  that  quantity  delivered  w^eJdy  in  a  majoritr 
of  cases,  or  upon  an  average  of  the  whole.  If  the  water  were  turned  on  daily  to  all 
the  tenants,  and  the  discharge-cocks  to  all  the  pipes  were  prevented  from  sbuttuig 
during  the  period  of  **  laying  on,"  the  pipes  would  be  capable  of  delivering  the 
quantity  mentioned.  But  uie  facts  are,  that  a  greftt  number  of  the  cocks  are 
snut,  the  cisterns  being  full ;  that  the  majority  of  them  are  only  open  for  a  few 
minutes,  to  receive  an  addition  of  a  few  gallons ;  and  that,  so  far  from  being  a 
daily  supply  to  all,  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth-rate  houses  (which  constitute  Sie 
minority,)  receive  their  supplies  but  twice  a  week  at  the  utmost,  and  many  of 
them  but  once.  The  official  statements  appear  to  us  to  be  so  grossly  incorrect  that 
we  have  not  thought  it  needful  to  enter  into  a  minute  investigation.  Nevertheless, 
we  consider  the  supply  generally  to  be  abundant  for  all  the  purposes  of  health 
and  comfort.  We  have  already  observed,  that  pumps  are  the  machines  now 
usually  employed  in  water- works,  for  raisins  the  water;  and  these  pumps  are 
generally  worked  either  by  steam  or  a  fall  of  water.  Havinc;  in  other  parts  of 
this  work  treated  of  the  constituents  of  water-works,  we  shall  conclude  this 
article  by  a  brief  notice  of  the  water-works  lately  erected  to  supply  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  with  pure  fresh  water,  and  which  have  been  described  in  the  recent 
scientific  journals.  <*  These  works,"  Dr.  Jones  states,  "have  been  admired  by 
all  who  have  seen  them,  as  monuments  both  ot  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  pei^ 
sons  concerned  in  the  plan  and  erection  of  the  buildings,  and  in  the  construc- 
tion and  executing  of  the  machinery."  The  establishment  is  at  Fair-mount, 
five  miles  above  the  city,  at  Ihe  Falls  of  the  Schuylkill.  The  entire  expense, 
including  the  purchase  of  the  site,  is  426,330  dollars.  The  water  power  created 
is  calculated  to  be  equal  to  raise  into  the  reservoir,  by  eight  wheels  and  pumps, 
upwards  of  ten  millions  of  gallons  daily,  and  it  is  estimated  that  40  gallons  upon 
the  wheel  will  raise  one  into  the  reservoir.  There  are  two  reservoirs,  one  havmg 
the  capacity  of  three  millions  of  gallons,  and  the  other  of  four  miUions.  The 
water  is  raised  56  feet  above  the  highest  ground  in  the  city,  and  is  conveyed  and 
distributed  in  cast  iron  pipes  of  American  manufacture.  A  plan  and  section  of 
the  pumps  and  water-wheels  are  given  in  the  foregoing  page.  The  pumps  are 
what  are  called  double  forcing-pumps,  (see  the  article  Pumps,)  producing  an 
equal  effect  in  raising  water,  in  whichever  way  the  piston  moves.  The  womn^ 
barrel  is  16  inches  in  diameter  in  the  clear,  and  the  half  stroke  of  the  pump  u 
five  feet,  giving  a  ten-feet  stroke  for  each  revolution  of  the  water-wheel,  of  which 
there  are  thirteen  in  a  minute.  The  water  is  forced  to  a  perpendicular  height 
of  96  feet,  through  mains  of  nearly  300  feet  in  length.  The  quantity  raised  by 
one  pump,  in  24  hours,  is  upwards  of  I^  millions  of  gallons,  ale  measure. 

Dr.  Buchanan,  in  his  Journey  from  Madra$  through  the  countries  of  Mysore, 
&c.  gives  a  description  of  the  Saymbrumbacum  tanx  near  Madras,  which  ap- 
pears to  us  well  deserving  of  the  attention  of  persons  interested  in  the  construc- 
tion of  water-works,  as  there  are  probably  situations  in  this  country  where  similar 
advantages  might  be  taken  of  the  natural  configuration  of  the  hilly  districts.  The 
Saymbrumbacum  tank  has  not  been  formed  by  digging,  like  those  in  Bengal, 
but  by  shutting  up,  with  an  artificial  bank,  an  opening  between  two  natural 
ridges  of  ground.  The  sheet  is  said  to  be  seven  or  eight  miles  in  length,  and 
three  in  width,  and  in  the  dry  season  is  let  out  in  small  streams,  as  wanted,  for 
itrigation.  In  the  rainy  season  it  receives  a  supply  of  water  from  the  river  Chir- 
nacu,  and  from  several  small  streams  thatare  collected  by  a  canal.  It  is  provided,  in 
dififerent  places,  with  sluices  or  weirs,  of  stone,  which  are  from  20  to  30  feet  wide, 
and  some  feetlower  than  the  other  parts.  On  the  surface  they  are  strongly  fortified 
by  large  stones,  placed  in  a  sloping  direction,  so  that  the  water  nishes  over  with- 
out undermining  the  bank,  and  is  conveyed  away  from  the  fields  by  a  canal. 
This  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  there  are  instances  where,  the 
banks  of  these  large  tanks  having  given  way,  whole  villages  have  been  destroyed 
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^5  the  torrent  In  order,  however,  that  when  there  is  plenty  of  rain  the  tank 
may  be  completely  filled,  a  row  of  stone  pillars  is  placed  on  the  top  of  tbf 
sluices  (weirs) ;  and  on  the  water  rising  to  a  level  with  their  base,  a  temporary 
wall  is  formed  of  mud,  sticks,  and  straw,  placed  between  the  pillars  so  as  to  con> 
fine  the  water  till  it  rises  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  bank.  People  watch  thM 
ni&;ht  and  day,  in  order  to  break  down  the  temporary  bank  should  any  additional 
ram  endanger  the  whole.  The  water  is  let  out  to  supply  the  fields,  by  a  sluice 
lined  with  cut  stone  or  bricks,  formed  through  ihe  bank,  on  a  level  with  the 
country.  The  inner  end  of  this  sluice  is  covered  by  a  flat  stone,  in  which  is  cut 
a  conical  opening,  that  can  be  shut  or  opened  by  a  conical  plug  or  valve,  fixed 
to  a  bamboo  staff,  and  which  is  secured  in  its  place  by  passing  through  holes 
made  in  cross  guiding-bars,  let  into  two  pillars  of  stone,  which  rise  above  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  tank.  This  tank  is  said  to  be  sufiicient  to  supply  with 
water  the  lands  of  thirty-two  villages,  for  eighteen  months,  should  the  rains  &il ; 
such  a  reservoir  is  therefore  of  inestimable  value. 

WAX.     An  oily  concrete  matter,  usually  considered  to  be  gathered  by  bees 
from  plants ;  though  Huber,  who  was  a  close  observer  of  nature,  and  the  habiti 
of  bees  in  particular,  asserts  that  wax  is  an  artificial  production,  made  by  the 
bees  from  tne  honey  they  collect ;  that  they  cannot  procure  it,  unless  thev  ha?e 
honey  or  sugar  for  the  purpose ;  and  that  raw  sugar  affords  more  than  honey. 
Wax  was  lone  considered  to  be  a  resin,  from  some  properties  which  it  possesses 
in  common  with  resins.     Macquer  found  that  wax  resembles  resin  only  in  bang 
an  oil,  rendered  concrete  by  an  acid ;  but  that  it  differs  essentially  mm  tbese 
in  the  kind  of  the  oil,  which,  in  resins,  is  of  the  nature  of  essential  oils,  while  a 
wax,  and  other  analogous  oily  concretions,  (as  butter  of  cocoa,  butter  of  m^ 
fat  of  animals,  spermaceti,  myrtle  wax,)  it  is  of  the  nature  of  mild  unctuous  oiii, 
that  are  not  aromatic,  and  not  volatile,  and  are  obtained  from  vegetables,  by 
expression.     Dr.  Ure  considers  it  probable,  that  the  acidifying  principle,  c 
oxygen,  and  not  an  actual  acid,  may  be  the  leading  cause  of  the  solidity,  or  lov 
fusibility  of  wax ;  but  it  has  been  observed,  that  by  digesting  the  nitric  or 
muriatic  acid  upon  fixed  oils,  the  oils  pass  into  a  state  resembling  wax.    Tbe 
natural  colour  of  wax  is  yellow,  and  it  is  whitened  by  exposure,  in  thin  lamioC; 
to  the  air  and  sun.     Alkalies  dissolve  wax,  and  render  it  miscible  in  water.    Is 
China  and  North  America,  wax  is  procured  directly  from  plants,  and  is  then 
called  vegetable-wax.     In  order  to  obtain  beea!  wax  in  a  pure  state,  what  remaJB* 
of  the  combs,  after  separating  the  honey,  is  put  into  a  copper,  with  a  quantity 
of  water,  which  is  made  to  boil  over  a  slow  fire,  and  stirred  frequently  with  a 
stick.     When  the  wax  has  been  thus  thoroughly  melted,  it  is  strained  through 
canvas  bags,  and  the  residue  in  the  bags  is  forced  out  by  a  press,  whilst  hot,  and 
received  into  a  vessel  of  water.     When  all  the  wax  has  been  thus  cleared  of  the 
grosser  impurities,  it  is  again  melted  over  water,  and  the  scum  which  arises  in 
the  boiling  is  carefiilly  skimmed  off;  afler  which,  it  is  poured  into  psns  or 
moulds  of  the  size  required,  to  solidify.     Wax  keeps  better  in  large  cakes  than 
small  ones :  any  sediment  that  may  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  cakes  is  scraped 
ofiT  before  bleaching. 

The  ordinary  process  of  bleaching  wax,  consists  in  first  melting  it  at  a  lov 
heat,  in  a  cauldron,  from  whence  it  is  allowed  to  run  out  by  a  pipe  at  the  bottonit 
into  a  capacious  vessel  filled  with  cold  water,  in  which  is  fittea  a  large  wooden 
cylinder,  that  is  made  to  turn  round  continuallv  on  its  axis,  upon  which  the 
melted  wax  falls.  The  surface  of  the  cylinder  being  constantly  wet,  the  «&< 
does  not  adhere  to  it,  but  lays  solid  and  flat,  acquiring  the  form  of  ribbanos. 
The  continual  rotation  of  the  cylinder  carries  off  these  ribbands  as  fast  as  they 
are  formed,  and  distributes  them  through  the  tub.  The  wax  is  dien  put  upou 
large  frames  covered  with  linen  cloth,  which  are  supported  about  eighteen  ioco^ 
above  the  ground,  in  situations  exposed  to  the  air,  dew,  and  the  sun.  The  thicK- 
ness  of  the  several  ribbands,  thus  placed  upon  the  frames,  ought  not  to  exceed 
an  inch  and  a  half,  and  they  ought  to  be  removed  from  time  to  time,  in  order 
that  they  may  all  be  equally  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air.  If  the  weather 
be  favourable,  the  colour  will  be  changed  in  a  few  days.     It  is  then  to  be 
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re^melted,  fonned  into  ribbauds,  and  exposed  to  the  air  as  before.  These  opera- 
tions are  to  be  repeated,  until  the  wax  is  rendered  perfectly  white ;  alter  which 
it  is  to  be  melted  into  cakes,  or  formed  into  candles. 

Of  late  years,  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  other  chemical  agents,  have  been  pro- 
posed for  shortening  the  process  of  bleachmg  wax,  but  we  are  inclined  to  beheve 
that  they  have  not  oeen  successfully  carried  into  practice,  as  the  manufacturers, 
we  are  informed,  adhere  to  the  old  process  above  described.  To  what  extent 
chlorine  has  been  applied  to  this  purpose,  or  in  what  manner,  we  are  jot  in- 
formed ;  but  the  process  employed  by  Mr.  Davidson,  of  Glasgow,  and  recenUy 
patented  by  him,  is  stated,  in  the  specification,  to  be  as  follows : — 

**  The  wax  or  tallow  is  heated  to  about  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  in 
an  iron  vessel  lined  with  lead,  when  the  oxymuriate  of  lime,  (chloride  of  lime,) 
or  the  oxymuriate  of  magnesia,  (chloride  of  maenesia,)  is  to  be  added,  either  in 
solution  with  water,  or  in  the  dry  state,  and  then  intimately  mixed  and  well 
stirred  up  with  a  wooden  spatula.  When  these  materials  have  acted  upon  each 
other  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  discharge  the  colour  from  the  wax  or  tallow, 
the  lime  or  magnesia  is  to  be  removed,  by  adding  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  some 
other  acid  possessing  a  greater  affinity  for  those  earths  than  chlorine.  The 
whole  is  then  to  be  boiled,  until  the  earth  employed  is  separated." 

For  the  bleaching  of  wax,  the  solution  of  tne  chloride  is  to  be  in  the  propor- 
tion of  from  14  to  28  pounds  of  the  salt,  to  112  pounds  of  water;  and  an  equal 
quantity  by  weight,  of  the  solution  and  of  the  wax,  to  be  employed  in  the  pro- 
cess. The  sulphuric  acid  should  be  of  the  specific  gravity  1.8485,  and  be  diluted 
with  from  twenty  to  thirty  times  its  weight  of  water. 

For  the  bleaching  of  tallow,  a  solution  of  chlorine,  of  less  strength  than  the 
above,  will  suffice,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  should  be  more  plentifrilly  diluted :  but 
the  proportions  necessary,  will  vary  both  in  the  wax  and  the  tallow,  according 
to  the  quantity  of  colouring  matter  that  may  be  combined  with  them.  The 
foUowing  formulae  for  the  composition  of  the  various  kinds  of  sealing-wax^  will 
not  be  out  of  place :-» 

The  best  hard  red  wax  for  sealing  letters : — Mix  two  parts  of  shell-lac,  well 
powdered,  with  resin  and  vermilion,  each  one  part,  ana  melt  this  combined 
powder  over  a  very  gentle  fire :  when  the  ingreaients  are  thoroughly  incorpo- 
rated, work  the  mass  into  sticks.  Seed-lac  may  be  substituted  for  shell-lac; 
and  instead  of  resin,  boiled  Venice  turpentine  may  be  used.  Coarse  hard  red 
sealing-wax : — Mix  two  parts  of  resin,  one  part  of  shell-lac,  vermilion  and  red- 
lead  together  one  part ;  the  latter  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  vermilion  to  two 
of  the  red-lead.  For  a  cheaper  kind,  the  vermilion  may  be  onutted,  and  for 
very  coarse  uses,  the  shell-lac  also.  Black  sealing-wax  is  made  in  the  same 
manner  as  red,  with  the  exception  of  the  colouring ;  the  colouring  ingredient  for 
black  wax,  being  the  finest  ivory  black.  Hard  green  sealing  wax  is  the  same 
mixture  of  resins  and  gum-resins  as  before-mentioned ;  the  colouring  ingredient 
is  powdered  verdigris ;  for  a  brighter  colour,  crystals  of  verdigris.  Blue  sealing- 
wax  : — Use  smalts,  light  blue  verditer,  or  a  mixture  of  both.  Yellow  sealing- 
wax  : — ^Use  massicott ;  for  a  fine  bright  yellow,  turbith  mineraL  Pur|ue 
sealing-wax  :"Use  half  vermilion,  and  half  smalts,  or  red  and  blue  in  various 
proportions,  according  to  the  tint  required. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  ingredients,  while  over  the  fire, 
that  no  more  heat  be  given  than  is  just  sufficient  for  them  to  melt,  and  be 
thoroughly  incorporated.  The  wax  is  formed  into  sticks,  by  rolling  it  on  a 
copper  plate  or  stone,  with  a  rolling-board  lined  with  copper  or  tin,  into  rolb  of 
any  required  size.  The  polish  or  ^oss  is  given  afterwards,  by  placing  the  sticks 
of  wax  over  a  fire  in  a  small  stove,  which  is  provided  with  a  suitable  apparatus 
for  placing  and  turning  them  in  that  situation,  where  the  heat  given  to  them 
is  just  sufficient  to  melt  the  surface  of  the  wax,  and  produce  the  ^oss. 

A  patent  was  recently  taken  out  by  Mr.  Wason,  of  the  Middle  Temp.e,  for 
introducing  a  small  wick  into  the  middle  of  the  sticks  of  wax,  for  the  conve- 
nitnce  of  sealing  letters.  These  sealmg-wax  candles  we  do  not,  however,  per- 
ceive in  the  shops. 

\V£AV1NG,  is  the  art  of  working  a  web  of  cloth  from  silk,  cotton,  or  other 
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fibrous  thready  in  a  loom,  with  a  shuttle.  The  piisdple  of  the  art  m^  be  uid 
to  consist  in  crossing  two  sets  of  threads  at  right  angles  to  each  other ;  and  it 
was  probably  first  conducted  in  an  extremely  coarse  and  simple  manner,  like 
the  mterlaemg  or  platting  of  rushes  to  form  mats.  An  unmformed  Bsrage 
bavin?  effected  thus  much,  would  naturally  be  led  to  operate  upon  fini*r 
materials,  which  nature  might  present  to  his  hands,  and  he  would  be  able  to 
weave  them  with  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  facility,  as  he  did  the  coarse 
malting;  the  assistance  which  he  might  receive  from  a  fellow-labourer,  in 
perhaps  openine  the  threads  of  his  warp  with  a  piece  of  stick,  or  in  tfamitiog 
the  weft  tnrough  its  intentices ;  would  naturally  suggest  the  use  of  sticb^  for 
opening  the  alternate  threads  of  the  warp,  and  beatmg  up  the  weft.  For  want 
of  assistance,  our  primeval  weaver  might  fasten  the  ends  of  his  warp^  which  we 
will  conceive  to  have  been  long  stripes  of  the  inner  bark,  to  the  stumps  or  bougbi 
of  tNes.  With  his  sticks  he  would  then  be  able  to  operate  with  oompsrsti?e 
rapidity  and  excellence ;  and  as  it  could  not  fail  to  escape  his  notice,  nor  that 
of  the  by-standers,  that  the  alternate  threads  of  the  warp,  divided  into  two 
distinct  sets,  were  alternately  raised  and  depressed  by  the  sticks,  and  that,  some- 
times, from  accidental  circumstances,  some  of  the  threads  of  the  warp  were 
raised  or  depressed  by  a  pull  instead  of  a  push ;  hence  we  may  imagine  that 
some  contrivance  resembling  or  performing  the  same  office  as  the  treadles  or 
lams  of  our  present  looms,  were  resorted  to ;  thus  we  have  a  complete,  thoo^ 
rude  machine,  excepting  the  shuttle;  the  gradual  steps  to  which  prettf 
contrivance  must  obviously  have  been  made,  by  the  weaver  first  poking,  oeit 
sliding,  and,  finally,  as  his  manual  dexterity  increased,  Ihrmomg  the  we& 

As  the  early  history  of  weaving  is  involved  in  total  obscurity,  we  have  ^ 
endeavoured  to  trace  the  probable  origin  and  earliest  practice  of  the  inventigB. 
and  at  the  same  time  explain  the  really  simple  process  of  which  plain  weaving 
consists.  In  fact,  the  process  is  even  now  conducted  in  India^  and  many  of  tbe 
eastern  nations,  by  similar  means ;  the  weaver  performs  his  labour  in  the  open 
air,  choosing  his  station  under  trees,  whose  shade  may  protect  him  from  tbe 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  Here  extending  the  threads  which  compose  the 
warp  of  his  intended  cloth  lengthwise,  between  two  bamboo  rollers,  which  are 
fastened  to  the  turf  by  wooden  pins,  he  digs  a  hole  in  the  earth  large  enough  to 
contain  his  legs  when  in  a  sitting  posture ;  then,  suspending  to  the  branch  of  a 
tree  the  cords  which  are  intended  to  cause  the  reciprocal  rising  and  depreasiog 
of  the  alternate  threads  of  his  warp,  he  fixes  underneath,  and  connected  with 
the  cords,  two  loops,  into  which,  inserting  the  great  toe  of  either  foot,  he  ti 
ready  to  commence  his  operations.  The  shuttle  with  which  he  causes  the  cross 
threads  or  woof  to  interlace  the  warp,  is  in  form  like  the  knitting  needle,  and, 
being  somewhat  longer  than  the  breadth  of  the  warp,  is  made  to  perfomi  the 
office  of  a  baton,  by  striking  the  threads  of  the  woof  close  up  to  each  other. 
With  this  rude  apparatus  the  patient  Indian  succeeds  in  weaving  fabrics  which, 
for  delicacy  of  texture,  cannot  be  surpassed,  and  can  hardly  be  rivalled,  hj  the 
European  weaver,  even  when  his  labours  are  aided  bv  the  moat  dabonte 
machmery. 

The  machinery  by  which  the  process  of  weaving  is  conducted  in  thiscountiy 
varies  but  little,  whatever  may  be  the  material  of  the  fabric ;  the  difference  in 
looms  for  weaving  silk  or  wool,  chiefly  consisting  in  the  greater  stability  and 
strength  of  the  latter,  on  account  of  the  greater  coarseness  and  elasticity  of  fibr« 
and  the  thickness  of  the  cloth  woven. 

Of  late  years  there  have  been  numerous  and  great  improvements  in  wea^f 
machinery,  and  these  have,  to  a  great  degree,  superseded  the  mechanism  of  the 
last  century.  Nevertheless,  the  old-fashioned  common  loom,  for  weaving  p»"* 
silks,  being  still  extensively  used,  especially  in  Spitalfields,  we  shall  commence 
our  account  of  the  mechanism  employed,  by  giving  a  description  of  it. 

A,  in  the  annexed  figure,  is  a  roller  called  the  cloth-beam,  on  which  the  cioto 
is  wound  as  it  is  wove ;  at  one  end  it  has  a  ratchet  wheel,  and  a  click»  to 
prevent  its  running  back ;  at  the  same  end  it  has  also  four  holes  in  it,  and  is 
turned  by  putting  a  stick  in  these  holes:  at  the  other  end  of  the  l*^"'^? 
another  roller  I,  on  which  the  yarn  is  wound ;  this  has  two  small  conU  v  » 
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wrapped  round  it,  the  ends  of  which  are  attached  to  a  bar  d,  which  has  a 
weight  hung  to  it ;  by  this  meHns  a  resistance  is  caused,  which  prevents  the 
roller  I  turning  by  accident  F/  are  called  lames ;  they  are  each  composed  of 
a  pair  of  sticks,  between  which  are  fastened  a  great  number  of  threads ;  to  the 
bttr  e  are  fastened  two  cords  g  (  which  pass  over  pulleys,  and  are  fastened  to  the 
bar  A  of  the  lame  F ;  the  lower  bars  of  each  lame  are  connected  by  cords  with 
the  treadles  G  U;  the  workman  sits  on  the  seat  P,  and  places  his  feet  upon 
these  treadles :  as  they  are  connected  together  by  the  cords  gi,  when  he  presses 
down  one,  it  will  raise  the  other,  and  the  lames  with  them ;  a  great  number  of 
threads,  according  to  the  width  of  the  cloth,  are  wound  round  the  yam 
beam  I  and  are  stretched  to  the  cloth-beam  A ;  the  middle  of  the  threads 


which  compose  the  lames  £  F,  have  loops  called  eyes  in  them,  through 
which  the  threads  between  the  rollers,  which  are  called  the  warp,  are  passed ; 
the  first  thread  of  the  warp  goes  through  the  loops  of  the  lame  E,  the  next 
attached  to  the  lame  F,  and  so  on  alternately ;  by  this  means,  when  the  weaver 
presses  down  one  of  the  treadles  with  his  foot,  and  raises  the  other,  one  lame 
draws  up  every  other  thread,  and  the  other  sinks  all  the  rest,  so  as  to  make  an 
opening  between  the  sets  of  thread.  L  L  is  a  frame  moving  on  a  centre  at  the 
top  of  the  frame  of  the  loom ;  L  L  are  the  two  uprights  of  the  frame ;  /  is  the 
bar  that  connects  them  ;  M  is  a  frame  carrying  a  great  number  of  pieces  of 
split  reed,  or  sometimes  fine  wire,  at  equal  distances ;  between  these  the  threads 
of  the  warp  are  passed ;  the  frame  being  supported  by  a  piece  of  wood  called 
the  shuttle>race,  which  is  fastened  into  the  front  of  the  pieces  L  L ;  each  end 
of  this  piece  has  boards  nailed  to  the  sides,  so  as  to  form  troughs ;  at  a  small 
distance  above  these  are  fixed  two  ver}-  smooth  wires ;  their  use  is  to  guide  the 
two  pieces  p  g,  called  peckers  or  drivers ;  to  each  of  these  pieces  a  string  is 
fastened;  and  these  strings  are  tied  to  a  piece  of  wood,  which  the  weaver 
holds  in  his  hand,  and,  by  snatchine  the  stick  to  either  side,  draws  ^e  pecker 
forwards  very  quick,  and  gives  the  shuttle  (which  is  to  be  laid  in  the  trough 
before  the  pecker,)  a  smart  blow,  and  drives  it  along  across  the  race  m  into  the 
other  trough,  where  it  pushes  the  pecker  along  to  the  end  of  the  wire,  ready  for 
the  next  stroke,  which  throws  it  oack  again,  and  so  on.  The  ends  of  the 
shuttle  are  pointed  with  iron  ;  it  has  a  large  mortise  through  the  middle  of  it, 
in  which  is  placed  a  quill  containing  the  yam  ;  also  a  glass  eye,  having  a  hole 
in  it,  through  which  comes  the  end  of  tne  thread ;  and  two  small  wheels  to 
make  it  ran  easily  on  the  race.  The  operations  are  as  follow: — ^The  workman, 
sitting  upon  the  seat  P,  holds  the  stick  in  his  right  hand,  and  takes  hold  of 
one  of  tne  bars  of  the  frame  L  L  with  his  left ;  presses  his  foot  on  one  of  the 
treadles  G  II,  which  by  means  of  the  lambs  E  F,  as  before  described,  divides 
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the  warp  ;  he  then  relieves  the  treadle  he  before  kept  down,  and  pi-esaet  do«n 
the  other ;  while  he  is  doing  this,  he  with  his  left  hand  draws  the  frame  L  L 
towards  him,  and  then  returns  it  The  use  of  this  is  to  beat  the  last  thread 
thrown  by  the  shuttle  close  up  to  the  one  that  was  thrown  before  it,  by  the  split 
reeds.  As  soon  as  he  has  brought  the  frame  L  L  back  to  its  original  position, 
and  again  divided  the  warp  by  the  treadle,  he  throws  the  shuttle  again ;  when 
he  has  in  this  manner  finished  about  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  of  doth,  be  winds 
it  by  turning  the  roller  A  with  the  stick,  as  before  described.  Some  veiy 
expert  weavers  will  throw  the  shuttle,  and  perform  the  other  operations,  at  tbe 
rate  of  120  times  per  minute. 

In  shuttles  of  the  conunon  kind,  gi'oat  difficulties  have  been  experienced  in 
causing  the  thread  or  yam  to  come  off  the  bobbin  or  shuttle-cap  with  an  uniform 
tension,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  produce  agood  and  even  cloth ;  to  remedj 
this  defect,  Mr.  Goeset,  of  Clerkenwell  Green,  lately  invented  an  improved 
shuttle,  for  which  he  obtained  a  patent;  and  as  the  construction  ai  these  snuttlef 
renders  them  equally  applicable  to  weaving  all  kinds  of  materials,  including  the 
metallic  cloth,  or  wire  gauze,  we  annex  the  following  description  of  them,  from 
the  specification  : — 

In  the  annexed  figures,  1  represents  a  longitudinal  section,  and  2  a  tnnsvene 
section  of  the  improved  shuttle ;  in  this  example,  adapted  to  the  weaving  of 
metallic  fabrics,  or  other  stiff  materials,  a  a  is  the  booty  of  the  shuttle,  made 
of  hard  wood,  and  tipped  with  metal  at  the  extremities,  as  usual ;  b  is  the  boUni 
or  weft  roller,  made  like  a  puUey,  and  turning  upon  a  polished  pin  pasaof 


through  its  axis,  in  the  morticed  cavity  c,  made  in  the  side  of  the  shuttle ;  ^ 
pin  6is  adapted  to  be  taken  out  easily,  that  the  bobbin  may  be  removed  or 
changed  with  facility,  as  often  as  may  be  desired ;  J  is  the  regulating  ipnof 
before  mentioned,  the  ends  of  which  are  bent  round  and  fixed,  by  driving  theffl 
into  the  wood.    To  this  large  spring  is  fixed  a  smaller  spring  e,  so  curved  as  to 
bear  and  press  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  bobbin ;  at/ is  an  adjustiog  screwy 
the  head  of  which  is  sunk  into  the  upper  part  of  the  regulating  spring  d^  to  pre- 
vent its  becoming  entangled  with  the  threads  of  the  waro ;  the  point  of  this 
screw  is  inserted,  and  works  in  a  fixed  nut  in  the  inside  or  the  shuttle,  ao  tbs^ 
when  it  is  turned,  the  small  curved  spring  is  caused  to  press  with  more  or  len 
force  upon  the  surface  of  the  bobbin,  tnereby  creating  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
resistance  for  regulating  the  tension  at  which  the  yam  shall  be  drawn  SS  the 
bobbin,  and  through  the  eye  g,  of  the  shuttle.    The  upper  and  lower  surfsces 
of  the  shuttle  are  formed  concave,  (as  shown  by  Ftg.  2,)  in  order  that  the  head 
of  the  adjusting  spring  may  be  sunk  within  it,  so  as  to  prevent  their  coming  va 
contact  with  the  threads  of  the  warp.     The  regulating  spring  is  in  some  case* 
applied  by  the  patentee  within  the  cavity  e,  when  a  hole  is  made  in  the  upper  pi^ 
of  the  shuttle,  for  the  insertion  of  a  turn-screw,  to  operate  upon  the  head  of  the 
screw/,  and  regulate  the  tension.     By  another  modification,  the  patentee  forms 
the  shuttle  like  a  box,  with  the  lid  sliding  in  grooves,  or  hinged  on ;  in  whic& 
case  the  regulating  spring  is  to  be  fixed  on  the  lid,  or  one  of  the  sides,  so  as  to 
give  the  required  pressure  to  the  bobbin.     In  weaving  articles  of  stiff  wire,  «it^ 
this  improved  shuttle,  a  casing  or  tube  of  some  elastic  substance  is  employed  to 
surround  the  bobbin,  shown  by  dotted  lines ;  this  tube  has  an  opening  or  slit  on 
one  side,  for  the  wire  to  pass  through ;  and  by  closely  embracmg  the  bobbin, 
prevents  the  coil  of  wire  from  unwinding,  becoming  loose,  or  entangled,  a"^ 
allows  it  to  be  drawn  off  evenly  and  regularly,  as  it  may  be  required.    When 
the  wire  is  very  stiff  and  hard,  the  patentee  recommends  the  emploj^mcat  of  a 
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|Mur  of  BinaU  steel  rollers,  to  be  fixed  near  the  eye-holea,  by  which  means  the 
wire  will  run  out  with  considerably  less  friction. 

Til')  annexed  form  of  shuttle  is  adapted  to  the  weaving  of  fabrics  of  silk  or 
any  other  material.  It  is  hollowed  out,  as  described  in  the  former,  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  bobbins,  which  are  three  in  number ;  these  bobbins  bemg  charged 
with  the  thread  or  yam,  may  be  worked,  one  after  another,  with  the  same 
coloured  thread,  or  with  thread  of  different  colours  successively,  for  weaving 


figured  goods ;  and  when  it  is  necessary  to  change  the  colour,  it  will  only  be 
requisite  to  break  off  the  end  of  tlie  weft  done  with,  and  draw  the  end  of  the 
other  colour  througli  its  eye  or  opening.  The  springs  and  screws  in  this  shuttle 
are  similar  to  those  described  in  the  first*mentioned  shuttle,  and  therefore  need 
not  be  particularized  again.  Any  number  of  bobbins  may  be  employed  in  these 
shuttles,  according  as  the  nature  of  the  work  may  render  desiraole. 

Power-looms,  or  such  as  are  worked  without  the  intervention  of  manual 
labour,  were  first  suggested  by  Vaucausin,  in  1747,  but  the  subject  was  neglected 
until  the  year  1784,  when  the  idea  occurred  to  the  Rev.  Edmund  Cartwright, 
of  weaving  by  power,  in  consequence,  it  appears,  of  the  success  of  Awkwright  in 
spmtdng  by  power.  He  commenced  the  construction  of  a  loom,  which,  although 
a  very  clumsy  machine,  satisfied  him  of  the  practical  efficiency  of  the  principle ; 
and  accordingly  he  took  a  patent  for  hia  invention,  in  1785,  and  subsequently 
he  obtained  a  series  of  fresh  patents  for  succesive  improvements  upon  the  original 
plan.  At  length,  in  1 790,  the  first  manufactory  with  power-looms  was  established 
at  Doncaster,  in  Yorkshire,  which  was  worked  by  a  steam-engine  ;  and  in  it 
were  made  muslins,  calicoes,  and  other  fabrics,  equal  to  those  made  by  hand- 
looms.  Shortly  afterwards,  a  Mr.  Grimshaw  attempted  the  introduction  of 
Cartwright's  power-looms  into  Manchester;  a  large  factory  was  erected,  and 
partly  furnished  with  the  machinery,  when  the  whole  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  act  at  incendiariea.  This  circumstance  deterred  other  manufiusturen 
firom  adopting  power-looms,  for  a  considerable  time;  and  the  prosecution  of  this 
important  invention  was  probably  in  a  great  measure  delayed  by  the  indifference 
manifested  by  Mr.  Cartwright  himself  to  the  matter,  owing  to  his  mind  having  be- 
come absorbed  in  other  inventions,  from  which  he  ezpectedmore  gratifying  results. 
These  obstacles,  which  beset  the  invention  of  the  power-loom  at  the  early  stage 
of  its  introduction,  were  by  degrees  surmounted,  and  manufacturers  vied  with 
each  other  in  effecting  and  maturing  improvements  in  its  details,  which  became 
the  subjects  of  veiy  numerous  patents.  A  faithful  description  of  only  the  merito- 
rious portion  of  the  mechanical  combinations  and  curious  movements  that  the 
power-loom  has  been  the  cause  of  bringing  into  operation,  would  alone  fill  a 
large  volume.  In  making  a  selection,  therefore,  of  one  or  two  of  those  inven- 
tions for  illustration,  the  reader  must  not  consider  them  as  detracting  from  the 
merits  of  others,  as  there  are  many  of  equal  intrinsic  worth. 

Thie  first  power-loom  we  shall  describe  was  patented  by  Mr.  Kendall,  of 
Paternoster-row,  in  the  year  1825  :  our  attention  was  drawn  to  the  subject  of 
it  bv  the  following  notice  of  the  invention  in  the  7hne$  newspaper,  on  the  24th 
of  June,  1836.  *<This  loom,"  the  editor  observes,  "is  effectual  and  simple:  a 
boy  of  twelve  years  of  age,  with  a  proper  fly-wheel^  would  find  no  difficulty  in 
turning  six  or  eisht  of  them.  The  number  of  looms  one  weaver  is  capable  of 
working,  must  depend  on  two  principal  objects.  The  quality  of  the  goods 
manu&ctured,  and  the  quality  or  the  materials  made  use  of,  varying  from  two 
to^  five  looms,  such  as  persiant,  sarcenets,  levantines,  and  poor  satms,  which, 
with  good  materials,  reauire  Uttle  attention.  Rich  works,  with  an  able  weaver, 
and  good  materials,  will  be  able  to  work  two  looms,  with  an  addition  of  some 
light  work  before  mentioned.  The  work  is,  of  course,  better  than  that  performed 
according  to  the  old  plan,  by  hand, — the  machine  acting  more  steadily,  and 
operating  with  less  of  stickings."     Having  called  upon  the  patentee,  in  conse- 


qume*  of  the  forgoing  remark*,  he  very  politely  >ffi>nled  tii  d 
proafi  of  ihe  correctnea  of  the  furegoiiig  itatement,  by  allowing  n*  to  turn  • 
winch,  by  which  two  loonu  were  out  into  operation,  and  «r  wove  thrreby  ■ 
portion  M  two  very  rich  Sgured  (ilk*,   with  eo  much  eaw  ai  to  nqidra  ll)e 


n  hand-loom ;  and  every  dncripliou  of  fabric*  can,  in  likr 
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manner  be  woven  by  it:  herein  coneiata  one  of  iU  chief  excellenoiei;  for  • 
weaver,  who  has  never  aeen  a  power-loom  in  his  life,  may  at  once  proceedy 
witibout  any  instruction,  to  arrange  the  several  matters  preparatory  to  toe  act  of 
weaving,  in  the  manner  he  has  been  accustomed ;  and  afterwards  see  all  the 
combined  and  successive  movements  in  weaving  executed  with  the  utmost 
precision. 

Fig.  1  in  the  foregoing  engraving  exhibits  a  front  view  of  Kendall's  power- 
loom,  in  which  all  the  prmcipal  parts  may  be  seen ;  aaa  is  the  framing,  6  is  a 
revolving  shaft  or  bar,  which  is  put  in  motion  by  the  action  of  a  pinion,  (par- 
ticularly shown  by  Fig,  3,)  taking  into  the  spur-wheel  c;  d  and e  are  two  cams 
which  act  upon  the  levers  i  i,  the  same  bein^  connected  to  the  spiral  spring  «r, 
to  give  motion  to  the  shuttle.  //  are  two  wipers,  which  operate  on  the  batton 
lever  k.  gg  are  two  other  wipers,  acting  upon  the  two  treadle  levers  h,  II  are 
the  tumblers,  which  raise  and  depress  the  harness,  m  m  are  the  swords  of  the 
battons.  ii  n  are  two  vertical  rods  in  connexion  with  the  shuttle,  o  o  is  the 
box  or  shuttle-race,  p  p  are  the  drivers  sliding  upon  horisontal  wires,  which 
immediately  propel  the  shuttle,  g  is  an  iron  bar,  carrying  various  levers  as 
above-mentioned,  r  is  the  front  bar,  supporting  the  brackets  which  carry  the 
vertical  rods,    s  is  the  breast-rolL    <,  the  long  marches.    «,  the  short  marches. 


M  is  the  harness  and  heddles.  y,  the  reed  or  slay,  a,  the  cords  connecting  the 
two  treadles  with  the  long  marches,  s  1,  the  cords  connecting  the  long  with 
the  short  marches ;  and  s  2,  those  which  connect  the  long  marches  wiw  the 
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tumblen.  The  levcral  imall  ipirtl  tprin^  Tepnaented,  are  far  the  uirpow  of 
giTtng  ileadineu,  Rnd  the  neceouy  tenaon  to  the  puti,  with  which  ihty  aik 
connected. 

Fig.  2  repreMRti  a  wriea  of  treadles,  (which  maj  caniiit  of  any  number,  u 
required,)  vith  the  end  view  of  an  additional  bar,  which  it  ii  neceuar;  to  loiro- 
duce,  when  the  weavine  ia  of  luch  a  nature  a*  to  require  the  operation  of  more 
than  two  ireadlea :  in  Fig.  1  i(  ahown  a  leriei  of  iiatchei  or  bearingi  for  thew 
trcadlei,  (marked  2  upon  the  bar  y;)  tbii  bar  in /^.  2  ia  ahown  equipped  villi 
four  wiper*  a,  which  act  lucceaaivel)'  upon  the  four  ireadlea  e  beneath. 

The  intention  of  the  diagram  Fig.  3  ii  to  ihow  the  melhnd  adopted  bj  (he 
patentee,  for  throwing  the  revolving  ahafl  in  and  out  of  gear,  and  likewiie  to 
exhibit  the  mode  hy  which  the  power  ia  applied,  d  a  the  box  of  the  ballon,  t 
il  a  amsll  bent  lever,  attached  to  (he  box.  /  ii  a  >liding-boU  connected  lo  ■ 
latch  g,  by  a  cord.  A  A  ia  a  long  right-angled  lever,  furnished  at  the  extremiij 
with  an  inclined  plane,  for  the  purpoie  of  putting  the  wheel  in  and  out  of  gear. 
i  ii  the  lefer  connected  with  the  clutch,  and  is  operated  upon  \>y  the  lever  A. 


The  action  of  thia  machine  ia  whollj  effected  by  the  revolution  of  the  bar  ^ 
Fig.  1,  ill  the  (op  of  the  loom,  which,  aa  already  deacribed,  ii  eqnipped  wi''' 
four  wipera,  and  two  cam*  or  inaili.  The  two  central  wipers  //  w  ibt; 
rcTolve,  operate  on  the  lever  i,  and  noTB  the  batton  mm.  aa  requited;  the'"" 
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eami  a  d,  n'gbt  ind  left,  set  allernatel^  on  a,  lever  each,  i  i ;  \\\i  ruvurie  end*  a( 
th«e  levcn  are  connected  to  two  Terbcsl  rodi  «  n,  ■(upended  from  a  bracket  in 
front  af  the  logra  ;  theie  leven  ■'  ■  are  likewise  coanecled  by  a  ipiral  ipring  w, 
ihut  Ihe  action  of  the  cams  at  the  neceuary  periods  may  cause  the  ipringi  In 
become  charged,  at  the  time  the  leTen  in  IniTening  the  cami  meet  with  a 
■udden  declension  or  fall,  when  the  distended  spring  suddenly  conlractt,  and 
drives  the  shuttle  aeron  the  nork.  The  other  two  wipen  g  g,  act  upon  two 
treadles  A  h,  to  make  tha  shed  or  opening  for  the  passage  of  the  shuttle;  one 
revolution  of  this  bar  comuletes  two  ihoots,  causing  these  cams  and  wipen  to 
act  uniformly  with  eacli  other,  and  to  perform  the  whale  operatian  required  in 
•imple  weaving. 

In  order  to  accomplish  more  complei  weaving,  when  mora  than  two  treadle* 
are  required,  a  second  bar  is  introduced,  equipped  with  at  many  wipers  ai 
treadles  wanted ;  the  wipert  heing  placed  at  equal  distances  on  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  bar.  If  four  are  necessary,  as  the  principal  bar,  jo  making  one 
revolution,  acts  upon  the  treadles  twice;  therefore,  in  order  to  work  over  the 
lour  treadles  upon  tha  lecand  bar,  the  principal  bar  m  this  case  must  make  tuo 
revolutions  to  one  reTolution  of  the  secondary  bar.  If  five  treadles  be  required, 
the  principal  bar  must  make  two  and  a  half  revolutions  to  one  of  the  secondary 
bar ;  and  (o  on,  to  any  number  of  treadles  used  in  "  plain  complex  weaving." 
The  unifonn  motion  of  the  two  bars  are  regulated  by  cog-wheels  upon  their 
axes,  which  are  adapted  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work.  If  a  greater 
number  of  treadlei  be  required,  than  the  hand-loom  is  able  to  accomplish, 
with  ease,  it  only  requites  the  nid  of  the  jacquard,  mounted  upon  the  loom. 
to  simplify  the  "  complex-figured  weaving.' 

The  next  powei^loom  we  shall  describe,  i«  the  invention  of  M.  De  Bergue,  a 
French  genUemnn,  who,  it  appean,  came  to  this  country  witli  ii,  under  the  im- 
pression, that  similar  inventions  had  not  previously 

occupied  the  attention  and  skill  of  British  mecha- 
nists ;  and  there  are,  undoubtedly,  in  several  of  his 

combinations,   a  considerable  degree  of  originality 

and  ingenuity  of  design.     This  loom  we  have  also 

had  several  opporlunitiee  of  seeing  at  work,  and  can 

confidently  slate,  that  it  operates  in  a  ver^  efficient 

manner.      The  engraving  on  the  preceding  page, 

marked  Fig.  4,  nSbrds  a  side  elevation  of  the  machine, 

and  will  be  sufficient,  with  the  subjoined  and  follow- 
ing diagrams,  to  explain  the  eonatructiun.     a  is  the 

■haft  of  the  loom,  oy  the  rotation  of  which  all  the 

various  niotions  are  either  simultaneously  or  suc- 
cessively produced.     The  rotation  of  this  shaft  is 

eS^ted  either  by  hand  applied  to  the  lay,  which 

constitutes  it  a  Aond-Zooin ;  or  by  mean*  of  a  band  or 

strap,  from  another  shaft  at  c,  passing  over  drum- 
wheels  or  pulley,  as  shown  by  that  at  e,  and  the 

hands  proceeding  therefrom,  which  makes  it  a  poaer- 

loam.     Tile  axis  of  the  drum  e  carries  a  spur-wheel, 

which  gears  into  another  on  the  shaft  o,  and  itarota- 

tbn  gives  motion  to  two  eccentrics  /,  fixed  at  each 

of  the  shafts  within   the  frame.      This  motioQ  i* 

shown  in  the  annexed  engraving.  Fig.  5,  where  the 

letter  a  also  indicates  the  shaft,  and  /the  eccentric 

turned  round  by  it:  in  the  annular  path  or  race  / 

is  a  friction-roller  g,   attached   by  a  bent  am  to  a 

ribraling  lever  h,  the  upper  end  of  which  is  fixed 

fast  to  tlie  lay,  and  the  lower  end  turns  upon  a  centre 

or  pivot,  passing  through  the  side  frame  of  the  loom ; 

the  eccentric  revolution  of /■therefore  cause*  the  lever 

h  to  vibrate,  and  with  it  the  lay,  in  that  very  stcndy 

and  uniform  manner,  so  essenti4  Co  good  weaving. 
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Id  lb*  Duddle  of  the  diafl  a,  ii  s  bn»d  wheel,  (not  shown.)  in  the  periphet;  tt 
which  are  made  two  deep  ^roovei,  to  inclined  to  etKh  othn-  urn  to  erea  in  thi 
middle,  like  the  letter  X :  m  tlieie  groovei  •  projectinf;  pin  from  the  iboUle- 
Tod  worlis,  10  tbat,  bjr  the  reTotutioa  of  the  wheel,  Uie  uid  pin  tr^venee  the  X 
groove  from  tide  to  iide,  uid  the  ihuttle-rod,  lunung  upon  &  falcmm  just  ebon 
1^  a  tbroim  from  lide  to  tide  alternately ;  and  the  upper  end  of  the  uid  rod 
Ming  connected  b;  cord*  to  driven  which  ilide  upon  a  pi^lwd  win,  fixed  in  ■ 
cbsnuel  of  the  lay.  The  thuttls  ia  impelled  badtwwrdi  and  forwarda  thnn^ 
the  warp  b;  mean*  of  the  treadlei,  which  are  worked  by  a  tiectiliar  eeemtric 
morement,  aa  will  be  explained  by  reference  to  the  aiiiiexed  ftg.  6. 

At  / 1,  thi>  enda  uf  the  leTen,  (aeen  in  aectioii,)  are  eonneetad  to  (he  boii- 
■ontal  laven  t>  1^  (aoiwering  to  the  treadles  of  tb*  eommon  loom,)  which  tun 


upon  a  joitit  at  the  back  of  the  looms.  The  other  enda  of  theleven  ■refumiaheJ 
with  steel  pini  x,  which  work  in  two  eccentricK  having  the  peculiarly  ihaptJ 
grooTei  delineated  in  the  fisme,  as  the  loid  eccentric!  rerolve  upon  their  cenlnl 
■xi*  a ,'  the  revolution  of  iheae  eccentrics,  it  wiU  be  perceived,  cauaes  the  rixl 

Sioi  alternately  lo  tiavene  along  the  external  groove,  and  then  the  intrnul 
eart-ahaped  groove,  which  produces  that  peculiar  vibration  in  the  bar*  f  fi 
and  the  required  reciprocation  of  the  lamea  It,  to  open  the  threada  of  the  wirp 
afler  each  luccesiive  shoot  The  teed  or  cane,  which  is  the  immediate  iotlrv- 
ment  for  beating  up  the  threada  of  the  woof,  is  situated  in  the  lay  or  batlm- 
The  cloth  as  it  is  woven  passes  over  the  breaat-heam.  and  winds  itself  on  the 
roller,  which  receives  :ts  motion  by  a  toothed  wheel  fixed  upon  it,  and  a  pinioi 
upon  the  same  axis  as  the  ratchet-wheel. 

In  a  lectura  delivered  by  Dr.  Birkbeck,  at  tlie  London  Mechanic*'  InBlitntiM>i 
on  the  subject  of  weaving,  this  loom  was  publicly  worked,  when  it  waa  found  W 
weave  at  the  rate  of  a  yard  and  a  quarter  per  hour  of  gros  de  Naplea. 

Some  successful  attempts  have  recently  been  made  to  produce  afigured  or  nihcr 
Tsriegated  pattern  in  silks  by  plain  weaving.  It  is  effected  by  composiiig  ^ 
weft  or  woof  of  two  different  coloured  threads  twisted  together ;  which  nay  ^ 
of  ulk,  of  lilk  and  worsted,  or  of  lincu,  cotton,  and  lilk,  varioualy  anoti""- 
The  more  the  coloun  are  contrasted,  the  more  brilliant,  of  course,  la  the  efieeU 
Long  specks  or  spots  are  produced  by  tvisting  the  threads  very  slightly,  *■* 
abort  or  minute  ones  by  a  hard  twist.  I'he  warp  of  the  fabric,  as  well  M  I'm 
shoot  are  composed  of  a  similar  or  different  arrangement  of  threads,  and  tbm 
by  slight  Tuiations,  a  great  diversity  of  pretty  patterns  may  be  obtained. 
A  patent  was  taken  out  in  1633  by   Mr.  W.  Graham  of  Glasgow,  fix  '* 
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self-acting  iemide  to  be  uied  in  the  operation  of  weaving  by  power  or  hand  looms,'* 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  dbe  fabnc  at  the  width  the  reed  leaves  it  The  in- 
vention consists  in  an  apparatus  affixed  near  each  end  of  the  breast-beam,  which, 
being  acted  on  by  the  swinging  of  ^e  lay  in  beating  up  the  weft,  are  caused  to 
open  and  shut,  and,  by  means  of  diese  apparatuses,  the  cloth  is  held  to  the  width 
at  which  the  xsced  leaves  it  after  beating  up  the  weft. 


The  above  is  a  perspective  view  of  the  apparatus,  a,  is  a  plate  which  is 
affixed  to  the  breast-beam  of  the  loom  at  the  slot  at  b,  by  means  of  a  screw-bolt 
passing  through  the  breast-beam ;  and  where  different  widths  of  &bric  are  woven 
in  the  same  loom,  the  temples  must  be  so  constructed  as  to  allow  of  being  brought 
nearer  to,  or  farther  from  each  other,  by  means  of  the  slots  formed  in  the  pUte 
a.  On  to  the  plate  a  is  fixed,  by  means  of  a  screw,  another  plate  c,  havmg  a 
projection  d,  wnich  is  turned  down  at  right  angles  at  e,  the  object  of  which  will 
be  hereafter  described.  The  outer  end  of  the  plate  c  is  turned  over,  so  as  to 
produce 


ce  a  parallel  plate/,  having  a  ^pace  between  them;  o  is  a  spring  affixed 
to  the  plate  c,  by  nvetting  or  otherwise,  and.on  the  face  of  this  spnng  is  formed 
teeth  or  grooves,  cut  in  a  line  with  .the  direction  of  the  cloth,  these  teeth  or 
grooves  being  intended  to  hold  the  cloth  when  the  spring  is  pressing  upwards 
against  the  plate/;  i  is  a  lever,  which  has  its  fulcrum  at^*,  on  the  plate  a;  and 
at  one  end  of  the  lever  i  is  formed  a  projecting  wedge  Jt,  whicn  is  pressed 
between  the  upper  plate  /  and  the  spring  g  every  time  the  lay  beats  up  the 
weft,  by  the  lay  coming  in  contact  with  the  other  end  b  of  the  lever  i,  this  and 
/,  being  turned  down,  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  for  that  purpose.  There  is  to 
be  one  of  these  apparatuses  placed  near  the  breast-beam,  that  is,  in  such  a  position 
that  they  shaU  just  embrace  the  outer  edges  or  selvages  of  the  fabric,  between 
the  plate/  and  the  spring  y,  and  they  are  so  placed  as  to  take  hold  of  the  fabric 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  point  at  which  the  reed  strikes  up  the  weft ;  but  the 
reed  is  prevented  being  injured  by  the  bottom  of  the  lay  coming  in  contact  with 
the  parts  e,  which  stops  the  lay  from  approaching  too  near  to  the  temples  at  the 
beating  up  the  weft ;  and  at  the  time  the  lay  has  nearly  finished  its  stroke  it  comes 
against  tne  part  /  of  the  lever  i,  which  drives  the  wedges  k  between  the  plates 
/and  the  springs  g,  and  causes  them  to  separate  to  permit  the  fabric  oeing 
drawn  dbrough  Uiem ;  but  immediately  on  the  receding  of  the  lay,  after  having 
beaten  up  the  weft,  the  springs  ^  will  press  up  against  the  plates/  and  retain 
the  cloth  oetween  them,  tne  wedses  k  being  forced  out  by  the  pressing  up  of  the 
springs,  and  by  this  means  the  fabric  will  be  kept  to  the  widUi  at  which  the  reed 
leaves  it.  .# 

WEDGE.  A  simple  machine,  of  great  utility  in  cases  where  an  immense 
pressure  and  little  motion  are  required.  The  wedge  may  be  considered  a  modi* 
fication  of  the  inclined  plane,  to  which  in  many  cases  it  is  strictly  analogous, 
differing  only  in  the  circumstance  that  the  body  to  be  moved  is  drawn  along 
the  surnuse  of  the  plane ;  but  in  the  wedge  the  plane  is  made  to  move  by  pereus- 
sion  beneath  the  hody  to  be  raised,  or  between  the  surfaces  to  be  separated. 
Wedges  are  frequently  employed  for  splitting  masses  of  timber  or  stone ;  ships 
arc  raised  in  docks  by  wedges  driven  under  their  keels.  Sometimes  they  have 
been  employed  to  restore  a  declining  edifice  to  the  perpendicular  position.    In 
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the  annexed  cut  the  wedee  a  c  b  \n  employed  in  cleaving 
wood,  and  its  mechanical  power  is  estimated  by  the  pro- 
portion  of  a  6  tx^  d  c.     This  is  sometimes  differently 
stated,  and  it  is  difficult  to  state  positively  what  is  the 
exact  power  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  wedge,  av  it  is 
generally  driven  by  blows  of  a  mallet  or  hammer ;  there 
can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  the  penetrating  power  is 
increased  by  increasing  the  length  d  e,  in  proportion  to 
the  breadth  a  b.    The  wedge,  in  part,  owes  its  value  to 
a  qualitv  which,  in  most  machines,  is  a  diminution  of 
their  efifect,  i.  e,  the  friction  that  arises  between  it  and 
the  substance  it  divides.    Were  it  not  for  the  immense 
friction  which  obtains  in  the  use  of  the  wedge,  it  would 
recede  to  its  original  position,  between  the  successive 
blows,  and  thus  no  progress  would  be  made.    Instead  of  this,  however,  we  find 
the  pressure  and  adnesion  of  the  surfaces  prevent  the  recoil,  and  thus  a  succes- 
sion of  slight  blows  effect  a  result  which  previously  might  have  been  supposed 
beyond  human  power  to  realise.     All  cutting  and  piercing  instruments,  as 
knives,  chisels,  razors,  nails,  pins,  &c.,  may  be  considered  as  wedges.     The 
angle  of  the  wedge,  in  these  cases,  is  more  or  less  acute,  according  to  the  wu- 
poses  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.     The  mechanical  power  of  the  wedge  ii  of 
course  increased  by  diminisnmg  the  angle,  but  as  this  diminishes  the  strength 
of  the  instrument,  there  is  a  practical  limit  to  this  increase  of  power.     In  tools 
intended  for  cutting  wood  the  angle  is  generallv  about  30".    For  iron  it  is  fron 
50o  to  60O ;  and  for  brass  from  80o  to  90o.    Tools  which  act  by  pressure  mar 
be  made  more  acute  than  those  which  are  drawn  by  percussion,  and  in  genen/ 
the  softer  the  substance  to  be  divided,  and  the  less  tne  power  required  to  act 
upon  it,  the  more  acute  may  be  the  construction  of  the  wedge. 

WEIGHING-MACHINES  have  been  described  by  us  under  the  article 
Balance,   in  which   article,   however,    we    have  ^ 

omitted  a  notice  of  the  annexed  singular  but  sim- 

?le  and  useful  contrivance,  the  invention  of  Mr. 
lawkins,  of  Fleet-street  It  is  called  the  hydraulic 
weighing-machine,  and  is  chiefly  designed  for  do- 
mestic use.  Of  in  the  annexed  figure,  denotes  a 
cylindrical  vessel  made  of  tin  and  japanned,  and 
partly  filled  with  water;  b  is  another  cylinder  of 
the  same  kind,  but  of  less  diameter,  resting  upon, 
or  floating  in  the  water  contained  in  a  ;  c  is  a  gra- 
duated scale,  with  a  glass  tube  running  up  the 
middle,  fixed  to  the  exterior  cylinder ;  the  bottom 
of  this  tube  opens  into  the  lower  part  of  the  cylin- 
der, therefore  the  water  always  stands  at  the  same 
level  in  both,  e  is  a  dish  or  scale,  for  holding  the 
article  to  be  weighed,  the  pressure  on  which  causes 
the  internal  cylinder  to  smk  lower,  and  raise  the 
water  higher  between  the  two  vessels,  the  level  of 
which  is  indicated  by  the  tube,  and  the  weight  at 
such  level  exhibited  on  the  scale.  There  is  of 
course  a  liability  to  change,  by  a  portion  of  t)ie 
water  Evaporating :  but,  by  leaving  a  weight  in 
the  scale  when  not  in  use,  and  pouring  in  of  a  small  quantity  of  water  occa- 
sionally to  bring  it  to  the  level  of  the  mark  on  the  scale,  an  adjustment  is  easily 
made. 

WEIGHT.  The  force  by  which  bodies  in  air  press  towards  the  centre  of 
the  earth ;  and  the  measured  quantity  of  that  force,  in  any  body,  is  the  weight 
of  it  The  earliest  attempt  on  record  to  define  measure  of  capacity  and  weignt, 
by  referring  them  to  some  natural  standard,  was  made  in  the  51st  year  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  a.d.  1266  ;  it  is  as  follows : — 

"  An  English  penny,  called  a  sterling,  round  and  without  clipping,  shall  weigh 
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thirty-two  wheat  corns  in  the  midst  of  the  ear,  and  twenty  pence  to  make  an 
ounce,  and  twelve  ounces  one  pound,  and  eight  pounds  do  make  a  gallon  of  wine ; 
and  eight  gallons  of  wine  do  make  a  London  bushel,  which  is  the  eighth  part  of 
a  quarter."  lliese  weights  and  measures  were  again  precisely  specified  and  con- 
firmed  in  the  reign  of  Henr}'  VII.,  in  the  year  1496.  The  first  statute  that  directs 
the  use  of  the  opoirdupou  weight  is  the  twenty-fourth  of  Henry  VIII.,  wherein 
it  is  directed  to  be  used  for  weighing  butchers'  meat  in  the  market,  though  it  has 
been  used  for  weighing  all  kinds  of  coarse  bulky  articles  of  ordinary  con- 
sumption. This  pound  contains  7000  troy  grains ;  while  the  troy  pound  contains 
only  5760  grains.  The  dificrence  between  the  troy  and  avoirdupois  weight  may 
be  more  exactly  determined  by  reference  to  the  annexed  tables. 


Tray  Weight. 


XBSS^  of  a  cubic  inch  of  water    = 


24  grains 

20  pennyweights 

12  ounces 


1  grain 

1  pennyweight 
1  ounce 
1  pound 


Cubic  Inchet  of  water. 

.0039610571428 
.0950653714285 
1.901307428571 
22.815689142857 


A  cubic  inch  of  distilled  water,  at  the  maximum  density  weighs  253  troy 
grains. 

Avokiupmi  Weight, 


2fu  grains 
16    drams 
1 6    ounces 
pounds 
quarters 
cwt. 


28 

4 

20 


1  dram 
1  ounce 
1  pound 
1  quarter  cwt 
1  cwt. 
1  ton 


Cubic  inches  of  water. 

.10831015625 
1.7329625 
27.7274 
776.3672 
3105.4688 
6210.93760 


175  troy  pounds 
175  troy  ounces 


144  aToirdupois  pounds. 
192  avoirdupois  ounces. 


By  an  act  of  parliament  made  in  th«  fifth  year  of  his  late  majesty  George  IV., 
it  was  enacted  that  there  should  be  adopted  on,  and  after  the  1st  of  May, 
1825,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  a  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures. 
The  following  is,  according  to  Mr.  Gutteridge,  the  rationale  of  the  improvement 
introduced  by  this  act  *'  Take  a  pendulum  which  vibrates  seconds  in  London,  on 
a  level  with  the  sea,  in  a  vacuum ;  divide  all  that  part  thereof  which  lies  between 
the  axis  of  suspension,  and  the  centre  of  oscillation,  into  391393  equal  parts; 
then  will  ten  thousand  of  those  be  an  imperial  inch,  twelve  whereof  make  a  foot, 
and  thirty-six  a  yard.  Take  a  cube  of  one  such  inch  of  distilled  water,  at  62* 
of  temperature,  by  Fahrenheit's  thermometer;  let  this  be  weighed  by  any 
weight,  and  let  such  weight  be  divided  into  2524£8  equal  parts,  then  will  one 
thousand  of  such  parts  be  a  troy  grain ;  and  7000  of  these  grains  will  be  a  pound 
avoirdupois,  the  operation  having  been  performed  in  air.  Ten  pounds,  such  as 
those  mentioned  of  distilled  water,  at  62o  of  temperature,  will  be  a  gallon,  which 
gallon  will  contain  277  cubic  inches,  and  274  one  thousandth  parts  of  another 
cubic  inch."  By  the  authority  aforesaid  it  is  also  enacted,  "  that  a  cubic  inch  of 
distilled  water  in  a  vacuum,  weighed  by  brass  weights,  also  in  a  vacuum,  at  the 
temperature  of  62^  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  shall  weigh  252.724  grains :" 
and,  "that  the  standard  measure  of  capacity,  as  well  for  liquids  as  for  £y  goods 
not  measured  with  heaped  measure,  shall  be  the  gallon  containing  ten  pounds 
avoirdupois  weight,  of  distilled  water  weighed  in  air,  at  the  temperature  of  62^, 
the  barometer  being  thirty  inches.*'  This  gallon,  therefore,  containing  277.274 
cubic  inches,  is  about  one-fifth  greater  than  the  old  wine  gallon,  one  thirty-second 

Sweater  than  the  old  dry  gallon,  and  one-sixtieth  less  than  the  old  beer  gallon, 
ight  such  imperial  gallons  to  be  a  bushel,  eight  such  bushels  to  be  a  quarter  of 
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corn  or  other  dry  eoods ;  the  quart  to  be  one>fourth,  and  the  pint  one-e^bA  of  the 
above  gaUon,  and  none  of  these  measures  to  be  heaped  up.  Tbe  said  standard 
bushel,  which  will  therefore  contain  eighty  pounds,  aToirdupois,  of  water,  it 
required  to  be  a  cylinder  with  a  plain  and  eyen  bottom,  the  extreme  dismeter 
of  which  is  nineteen  and  a  half  inches.  No  other  bushel  than  this  is  to  be  em- 
ployed for  coals,  or  other  commodities  usually  sold  by  heaped  measure. 

WELDING.  A  term  applied  to  a  peculiar  process  of  uniting  pieces  of 
iron  tc^ther  by  heat  and  pressure.  There  are  only  two  metals  susceptible 
of  this  process,  iron  and  piatina.  They  are  brought  to  a  white  heat  in  a 
furnace,  and  joined  by  quick  and  forcible  liammering,  by  which  they  unite  sa  one 
piece,  when  executed  by  skilful  workmen. 

WELD,  or  WOALD.  A  plant  cultivated  in  manv  parts  of  this  kingdom,  for 
its  yellow  colouring  matter.  Two  sorts  of  weld  are  distmguished,  the  ^tard  or 
wild,  which  grows  naturally  in  the  fields;  and  the  cultivated,  the  stalks  of  which 
are  smaller  and  not  so  high.  The  latter  is  preferred  for  dyeing,  abounding  more 
in  colouring  matter.  When  the  plant  has  arrived  at  maturity  the  stslks  are 
pulled,  made  into  bundles  and  dried,  in  which  state  it  is  used.  To  give  a  pe^ 
manent  yellow  to  wool  by  weld,  mordants  become  necessary ;  but  when  prepared 
with  alum  and  tartar,  it  takes  a  very  durable  and  fine  yellow. 

WHALE-FISHERY.  This  subject  being  so  intimately  connected  with  our 
manufactures,  we  insert  the  following  account  of  it  In  the  Greenland  fishery 
by  Europeans,  every  ship  is  provided  with  six  boats,  to  each  of  which  belong 
six  men,  for  rowing  the  ooat,  and  a  harpooner,  whose  busiuesa  ia  to  strike  the 
whale  with  his  harpoon.  Two  of  these  Doats  are  kept  constantly  cm  the  watd 
at  some  distance  nrom  the  ship,  fastened  to  pieces  of  ice,  and  are  releaaed  irr 
others  every  four  hours.  As  soon  as  a  whale  is  perceived,  both  the  boa(iff< 
oot  in  pursuit  of  it,  and  if  either  of  them  can  come  up  before  the  whale  M) 
descends, — which  is  known  by  bisthrowinguphistail, — theharpooner  dischaifei 
his  harpoon  at  him.  As  soon  as  the  whale  is  struck,  the  men  set  up  one  of 
their  oars  in  the  middle  of  the  boat,  as  a  signal  to  those  in  the  ahip ;  u|x>n  whidi 
all  the  others  set  out  to  the  assistance  of  the  first  The  whale,  finding  himaeif 
wounded,  swims  off  with  prodigious  velocity.  Sometimes  he  descends  peipea* 
dicularly,  and  sometimes  ne  goes  off  horizontally,  at  a  small  depth  beiow  the 
surface.  The  rope  which  is  fastened  to  the  harpoon  is  about  200  fathoms  long, 
and  properly  coiled  up,  that  it  may  be  freely  given  out  as  there  is  a  demand  for 
it.  At  nrst,  the  velocity  with  which  this  rope  runs  over  the  side  of  the  boat  ism 
great,  that  it  is  wetted  to  prevent  its  taking  fire  :  but  in  a  short  time  the  strength  of 
the  whale  begins  to  fail,  and  the  fishennen,  instead  of  letting  out  more  rope, 
strive  as  much  as  possible  to  pull  back  what  has  been  given  already,  thodfh 
they  always  find  themselves  necessitated  to  yield  at  last  to  the  efibrts  of  the 
animaly  to  prevent  his  sinking  their  boat.  If  he  runs  out  the  200  fathomi  of 
line  contained  in  one  boat,  that  belonging  to  another  is  immediately  fastened  to 
the  end  of  the  first,  and  so  on ;  and  there  have  been  instances  where  all  ther>j|>e 
belonging  to  the  six  boats  has  been  necessary,  though  half  that  quantity  ii 
seldom  required.  The  whale  cannot  stay  long  below  water,  but  again  comet 
up  to  blow ;  and,  being  now  much  fatigued  and  wounded,  stajrs  longer  sbofc 
water  than  usual.  This  giyes  another  boat  time  to  come  up  with  him,  and  he 
is  again  struck  with  a  harpoon  He  again  descends,  but  with  less  force  than 
before;  and  when  he  comes  up  again,  is  generally  incapable  of  desoendiagi 
but  suffers  himself  to  be  woimded  and  killed  with  long  lances  which  the  men 
are  provided  with  for  that  purpose.  He  is  known  to  be  near  death  when  he 
spouts  up  the  water,  deeply  tinged  with  blood*  The  whale,  when  dead,  is  lashed 
alongside  the  ship.  Tliey  then  lay  it  on  one  side,  and  put  two  ropes,  one  at  the 
head  and  the  other  at  the  place  of  the  tail,  which,  together  with  the  fini,  is  stn^ 
off,  as  soon  as  he  is  taken,  to  keep  those  extremities  above  water.  On  the 
off-side  of  the  whale  are  two  boats,  to  receive  the  pieces  of  fat,  utensils,  and  men, 
that  might  otherwise  fall  into  the  water  on  that  side.  These  precautioof 
being  taken,  three  men  with  irons  at  their  feet,  to  prevent  slipping,  get  on  the 
whale,  and  beein  to  cut  out  pieces  of  about  three  feet  thick  and  ewht  1od& 
which  are  hauled  up  at  the  capstan  or  windlass.    When  the  fat  is  aU  got  <«( 
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they  cot  off  the  whalebone  of  the  upper  iaw  with  an  axe.  Before  they  cut, 
they  are  all  lashed  to  keep  them  firm ;  which  also  facilitates  the  cutting,  and 
prevents  them  from  falling  into  the  sea ;  when  on  hoard,  five  or  six  of  them  are 
bundled  together  and  properly  stowed,  and  after  all  is  got  off,  the  carcase  is 
turned  adrift,  and  devoured  by  the  white  bears,  who  are  very  fond  of  it.  In 
proportion  as  the  lar^e  pieces  of  fat  are  cut  off,  the  rest  of  the  crew  are  employed 
m  slicing  them  smaller,  and  picking  out  all  the  lean.  When  this  is  prepared, 
they  stow  it  in  under  the  deck,  where  it  lies  till  the  fat  of  all  the  whales  taken 
daring  the  fishery  is  on  board ;  then  cutting  it  still  smaller,  they  put  it  up  in 
tubs  in  the  hold.  At  the  end  of  the  season  they  return  home,  where  the  iat  is 
boiled  and  pressed,  to  give  out  the  oiL  (See  a  press  for  this  'purpose,  under  the 
Article  Oil.) 

Among  the  Kurile  islands,  which  are  situated  near  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  peninsula  of  Kamtschatka,  the  whales  are  most  abundant  about  the  be- 
ginnmg  of  autumn.  At  that  time  the  inhabitants  embark  in  their  canoes,  and 
search  for  them  in  places  where  they  generally  find  them  asleep  on  the  surface 
of  the  water.  When  tiiey  are  so  fortunate  as  to  find  one  in  this  situation,  they 
approach  with  the  least  possible  noise,  and  when  they  have  come  within  the 
proper  distance,  they  pierce  him  with  poisoned  arrows ;  and  although  these 
wounds  seem  extremely  slight,  they  are  said  in  a  short  time  to  occasion  great 
pain.  The  whale  thus  wounded,  moves  about  furiously,  blows  with  great 
violence,  and  soon  dies. 

When  the  whale  returns  to  Greenland,  the  fishermen  equip  themselves  with 
sharp  knives,  harpoons,  spears,  and  arrows,  with  a  number  of  large  skins  of  the 
sea-aog,  inflated.  Thus  equipped,  they  launch  their  canoes.  The  harpoon  which 
they  usually  employ  is  pomted  with  llone,  or  a  shaip  stone ;  some,  indeed,  have 
haipoons  of  iron,  which  they  procure  from  the  Danes,  by  barter  for  the  oil  or  fat 
of  the  whale.  The  scarcity  of  iron  and  wood  makes  these  articles  extremely 
valuable  to  Greenlanders,  and  has  excited  their  ingenuity,  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
losing  them.  For  this  purpose  an  inflated  bladder  of  dog's  skin  is  attached  to 
the  harpoon ;  so  that,  in  case  it  should  not  reach  the  whale,  when  they  attempt  to 
strike,  it  may  float  on  the  water  and  be  recovered.  They  approach  them  with 
astonishing  boldness,  and  endeavour  to  fix,  by  means  of  their  harpoons,  which 
they  throw  at  his  body,  some  of  the  skins  inflated  with  air ;  for,  notwithstanding 
the  enormous  bulk  of  this  animal,  two  or  three  of  these  skins,  by  the  resistance 
which  they  make  to  the  water,  on  account  of  their  diminished  specific  gravity, 
greatly  impede  his  attempts  at  plunging  into  the  deep.  Having  by  this  means 
succeeded  in  arresting  his  progress,  they  approach  nearer,  and  with  their  lances 
pierce  his  body,  till  he  becomes  languid  and  at  last  dies.  The  fishermen  then 
plunge  into  the  sea  with  their  skin  jackets  filled  with  air,  and  swim  to  their  prize ; 
and,  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  they  cut  off  with  their  knives,  from  every 
part  of  the  whale,  the  fat  or  blubber,  which  is  thrown  into  the  canoes ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  rudeness  of  their  instruments,  their  dexterity  is  such,  that  they 
can  extract  from  the  mouth  the  fl;reatest  part  of  the  whalebone. 

The  boldest  and  most  astonishing  mode  of  fishing  the  whale,  is  that  which  is 
practised  by  the  Indians  on  the  coast  of  Florida.  When  the  whale  appears,  Uiey 
fiwten  to  their  bodies  two  pieces  of  wood  and  a  mallet;  and  these  instruments, 
with  their  canoe,  fonn  the  whole  of  their  fishing  equipage.  When  they  approach 
the  whale  they  throw  themselves  into  the  water,  and,  swimming  directly  towards 
him,  they  have  the  address  to  get  on  his  neck,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  stroke  of 
his  fin  or  tail.  When  the  whale  first  spouts,  the  Indian  introduces  one  of  the 
pieces  of  wood  into  the  opening  of  one  of  the  blow-holes,  and  drives  it  home 
with  the  mallet  The  wnale  thus  attacked,  instantly  plunges,  and  carries  the 
Indian  with  him,  who  keeps  fast  hold  of  the  animal ;  tne  whale,  which  has  now 
only  one  Uow-hole,  soon  returns  to  the  surface  of  the  water  to  respire ;  and  if 
the  Indian  succeeds  in  fixing  the  other  piece  of  wood  into  the  second  blow-hole, 
the  whale  again  descends  to  the  bottom,  but  a  moment  after  reappears  on  the 
surface,  where  he  remains  motionless,  and  immediately  expires,  by  the  interruption 
of  the  function  of  respiration. 

WHARF.  A  firm  landing-place,  built  beside  the  water  for  the  convenience 
of  loading*  or  unloading  ships,  barges,  or  other  vessels ;   and  therefore  usually 
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furAished  with  cranei  and  varioui  appendages,  according  to  die  nature  and 

extent  of  Che  buiiness  to  be  performed. 

WHEEL  and  AXLE.     A  modification  of  the  lever,  by  means  of  which  s 

weight  may  be  raised  to  a  considerable  height.   A  slight  attention  to  the  nataie 

of  the  lever  will  show  that  the  extent  of  its  influence  in  space  is  veiy  imall, 

depending  upon  the  length  of  that  arm  to  which  the  weight  is  attached ;  and  ts 

this  arm  becomes  shorter  in  proportion  to  tlie  increase  of  power  obtained,  so  the 

height  to  which  a  body  may  m  raised,  speedily  attains  its  limit.     In  the  whed 

and  axle,  no  limit  of  this  kind  exists.     Let  a  h,  in  the 

annexed  cut,  represent  the  diameter  of  the  wheel,  and  e  d 

that  of  the  axle ;  then,  if  a  power  p  be  connected  by  means 

of  a  rope  to  the  wheel,  and  a  weight  w  to  the  axle,  these 

two,  when  in  equilibrio,  will  be  to  each  other  as  c  J  to  a  6. 

That  is,  the  power  ii  to  the  weight  as  the  diameter  cftke  tude 

to  the  diameter  cf  the  wheel ;  or,  since  the  diameter  of  a 

circle  is  double  its  radius ;  as,  the  radiut  cf  the  ojde  to  the 

radhttof  the  wheeL     If  a  Vote  fhg  be  drawn,  connecting 

the  parallel  cords,  and  a  perpendicular  e  A  be  let  fall  on  it, 

it  will  be  divided  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  diameters  or  radii 

of  the  wheel  and  axle;  and  hence  its  relation  to  the  lever  becomes  manifest.  It 

will  be  immediately  seen  that  the  power  is  to  the  weight,  tmfh  io  hg;  that  is, 

as  the  radius  of  the  axle  to  the  radius  of  the  wheel.     The  velocity  with  which 

the  power  and  weight  will  move,  is,  as  in  the  other  simple  machines,  mTetwly 

as  the  power  gained.     If  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  be  20  inches,  and  that  of  the 

axle  4  mehes,  the  power  obtained  will  be  f 

ss  5  times ;  or  a  power  of  one  pound  will 

balance  a  weight  of  five  pounds ;  but  the 

velocity  with  which  the  weight  moves,  is  five 

times  less  than  that  of  the  power.     The 

windlass  by  which  water  is  drawn  from 

wells,  and  the  capstan  used  to  raise  the 

anchor  on  ship-board,  are  illustrations  of 

the  utility  of  tliis  simple  machine ;  but  the 

most  extensive  employment  of  the  wheel 

and  axle  is  in  combmation,  in  which,  under 

the  name  of  wheel  and  pinion,  it  enters  largely  into  the  construction  of  the  most 

complicated  machinery.     In  the   arrangement  of  a  number  of  wheels  lod 

pinions  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  power,  or  velocity,  each  pinion  u  connected 

with  the  following  wheel,  and  the  power  or  weight  is  attached  to  the  last  pioioD. 

Thus,  in  the  forgoing  representation  a  b  and  e  are  three  wheels ;  d  eU 

three  aixles  or  pinions,  as  it  may  be ;  the  power  p  puts  a  into  motion,  the  axle 

of  which  turns  6|  whose  axle  again  influences  c,  on  the  axle  of  which  th 

resistance  is  applied.    The  proportion  between  p  and  w  in  this  and  similar  case^ 

will  he  found  by  multiplying  together  the  diameters  of  the  axles,  and  the 

diameters  of  the  wheels.    If  the  diameters 

of  the  wheels  be  14,  9  and  7,  and  the  axles 

be  3,  8  and  2,  the  power  obtained   will  be 

14  X  9  jf  7 

— —  49,  and  as  a  consequence, 

3x3X2 

the  velocity  of  p  must  he  49  times  greater 
than  that  of  10.  When  wheels  and  pi- 
nions act  upon  each  other  as  in  watches 
and  other  machines,  a  number  of  teeth  are 
cut  in  the  circumference  of  each,  in  nearly 
the  samf  proportion  as  the  radii  of  the  wheel 
andpin'ion.  Sometimes,  especially  in  heavy 
machinery,  they  are  connected  by  bands,  as  in 
the  annexed  cut ;  but  the  calculated  power  is 
still  the  same  at  whatever  angle  they  may 
be  placed  to  each  other,  since  the  bands 
always  act  on  that  part  of  the  wheel  which 
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is  perpendicular  to  their  own  direction.  In  calculating  the  power  of  this 
machine,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  friction  on  the  pivots,  the  weight 
Mid  stiffness  of  the  rope,  and  for  the  increased  magnitude  which  a  large  rope 
gives  to  the  wheel  or  axle. 

WHEEL.  A  circttlar  frame,  or  solid  disc,  made  of  wood  or  metal,  and  turning 
upon  an  aiis.  There  are  a  variety  of  kinds,  but  we  shall  in  this  place  direct 
our  attentioD  to  carriage  wheels,  to  which  the  foregoing  definition  will 
best  apply.  The  ordinary  carriage  wheel  consists  of  three  principal  parts; 
namely,  tae  nave,  hub,  or  centre ;  the  spokes  or  radii,  which  connect  the  centre 
to  the  periphery  or  ring.  The  ring  is  sometimes  made  of  one  entire  length, 
bent  into  the  ciroular  form ;  but  by  far  the  most  usual  plan  is  to  construct  the 
ring  of  a  series  of  curved  pieces,  correctly  jointed  endways,  so  as  to  complete 
the  entire  circle.  AfUr  the  ring  is  thus  prepared,  and  every  joint  corrected  and 
■moothed  whilst  placed  in  its  true  oirde,  the  joints  are  bored,  and  an  oaken 
dowel  or  pin  driven  into  the  perforations.  The  manufacture  of  the  spokes  con- 
sists in  cboppinr  them  first  to  nearly  their  shape,  and  then  finisninff  their 
figure  by  spoke-shaves ;  afterwards  they  are  all  gauged  to  an  exact  length,  their 
shoulders  and  tenons  made,  the  tenons  that  are  to  enter  the  stock  beinff  square, 
and  those  for  the  felloes  round ;  and  all  tlie  tenons  are  made  a  litUe  larger 
towards  Uieir  shoulden  than  at  their  other  ends,  in  order  that  they  may  fit  very 
tightly  when  driven  up  into  their  mortises.  The  tenons  in  the  nave  depend 
wholly  for  their  firmness  there,  to  accurate  workmanship ;  but  the  tenons  in  the 
felloes  go  through  their  thickness,  and  are  then  wedged  up  on  the  outside. 
The  strength  of  a  wheel  depends  greatly  on  the  attention  paid  to  the  arrange- 
ment and  framing  of  the  spokes ;  in  common  wheels  they  are  framed  equally 
all  round  the  thickest  part  of  the  nave,  the  tenons  of  the  spokes  being  so  beveled 
as  to  stand,  with  reference  to  the  horizontal  position  of  the  nave,  about  three 
inches  out  of  the  perpendicular :  this  is  done  to  produce  what  is  called  the 
diihing  of  the  wheel.  But  for  obtaining  increased  strength,  the  spokes  of  wheels, 
(as  in  those  of  the  mail  coaches,)  are  framed  so  that  every  other  spoke  shall 
stand  perpendicular  to  the  nave.  Hence  the  mortices  are  made  in  two  parallel 
ihies  around  the  nave,  the  other  ends  of  the  spokes  entering  the  felloes  in  a 
single  line ;  therefore,  viewed  edgeways,  the  position  of  the  spokes  represents 
two  sides  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  of  which  the  axis  forms  the  base  hne,  (an 
arrangement  which  the  uninformed  will  clearly  understand,  upon  reference  to 
the  perspective  figure  of  Jones's  patent  suspension  wheel,  given  fiulher  on  in 
this  artide ;)  this  confers  great  stability  to  the  wheel,  at  a  trifling  addition  of 
cost  of  workmanship. 

The  blocks  which  form  the  naves  of  wheels  are  furnished  to  the  wheelwright, 
of  the  size  required.  The  wood  preferred  for  iliis  purpose  is  elm.  To  produce 
their  round  conical  form  they  are  turned  in  a  latlie,  with  neat  mouldings  upon 
the  surface.  The  nave  is  now  ready  to  have  its  mortises  cut ;  which  is  a  work 
of  considerable  art,  especially  when  executed  in  the  rapid  and  correct  manner 
in  which  they  usually  are,  by  practised  workmen.  In  this  work  the  wheelwright 
uses  a  very  simple  and  efficient  tool,  that  is  peculiar  to  his  craft ;  it  is  called  a 
buz,  and  is  employed  to  cut  out  the  angles  of  his.  mortises  square  and  clei^n ;  it 
is  a  sort  of  double  chisel,  or  that  in  which  the  straight  edges  of  two  common 
chisels  are  united  at  right  angles ;  and  it  cuts  out  the  comers,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, very  expeditiously,  and  so  exactly  that  the  square  tenon  of  the  spoke 
oites  very  firmly  in  every  part  The  workman  fits  eacn  spoke  successively,  and 
puts  a  mark  upon  it.  When  tliey  are  all  fitted,  he  begins  to  put  the  w|iole 
wheel  together,  fitting  all  the  spokes  to  the  nave  first,  and  then  adding  the 
felloes.  In  this  state  the  wheel  is  put  to  season ;  that  is,  exposing  it  to  a 
current  of  air  for  a  week  or  two,  or,  as  in  some  manufactories,  placing  it  in  .a 
kiln  for  a  few  hours,  heated  to  about  140o  Fahrenheit.  When  seasoned,  the 
whole  of  the  wheel  is  examined,  to  ascertain  if  all  its  parts  are  still  adapted  to 
make  solid  and  close  joints  in  every  part ;  and  if  found  so,  they  are  all  secured 
and  fixed,  by  driving  up  all  the  spokes  firmly  into  the  nave,  and  then  putting  on 
the  felloes,  and  drivmg  them  down  firmly  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  spokes  ,*  and 
the  ends  of  the  tenons,  which  come  through  the  felloes,  are  then  secured  by 
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wedgei  driven  into  their  middlei.  Thti  done,  ths  wbeelwrigbt  "  deant  od*;" 
that  ii,  finiilm  the  wood-irork,  by  liii  plane*,  thiTM.  fiib-«kin,  and  gUn-paper. 
The  nexE  operation  ii  to  put  on  ttis  irun  tirv.  The  tire  ii  made  of  flat  bar  iron. 
and  or  breadth  and  thicineH  proportiunnl  to  die  wheel.  When  the  tire  eoa- 
iiiti  of  separatB  piecei  or  itreaka,  ibe  bar*  are  cut  to  the  aame  length  aa  the 
felloei,  and  curred  to  the  ndint  of  the  wheel,  and  have  (uitable  hole*  pumdicd 
tlirmigh  them,  to  receive  very  stout  naila,  by  which  th^  are  aecored  to  Cbe 
wooden  ring  of  the  wheel ;  and  the  iron  tire  ia  to  placed  over  the  feBoei,  aa  to 
meet  in  tha  middle  of  each  felloe,  and  thai  secure  more  efibduall^  theiointa  of 
the  latter ;  the  tire  nails  pass  quite  throufjb  the  felloea,  and  are  nvetted  cat  tbe 
inaide  of  the  ring,  upon  bar*  or  washer*,  which  materiallj  itrengtheni  the  Uwie. 
Farther  to  bind  and  eompren  the  parts  of  the  wheel  together,  tha  tire  ia  pst 
and  nailed  on  to  the  wheel  in  a  red-not  ita'         •  ■  >    ■  >     • 


it  itale  i  which  bums  and 


all  bumns  and  inequalities  of  tbe  turlace,  and  produce*  great  Nilidi^  at  abnc- 
ture.  The  beat  kintU  of  wheels, — those  used  for  coaches  aiittotherli^tTehictoa, — 
have  uaually  their  tirea  of  one  single  |uece  or  ring  leadj  fomed,  whidi  ii 
expanded  b^  being  made  hot  in  a  circular  fire,  and  u  Ihi*  state  pot  upm  the 
wooden  penpber;  of  the  wheel,  when,  by  ita  ihrinklng  a*  it  coolly  it  dnwa  aD 
tbe  parti  of  the  wheel  together  with  irresistible  force. 

Maay  yean  ago  a  patent  waa  obtained  for  making  tbe  whole  wooden 
periphery  of  one  entire  piece,  and  thi*  proce**  is  still  extensively  ptaedaod  lar 
the  wheels  of  li^ht  carnages.  Straight  grained  ash  is  selected  and  boilad  ar 
ftpamed,  until  it  becomes  very  flexiUe,  when  it  is  bent  on  ■  cylinder,  tad 
fnatenrd  together  wliilil  in  ita  circular  form. 

lluvlnguawdeacribed  the  several  parta  of  an  ordinary  carriage  whed,  except^ 
the  axletree,  and  box,  werefer  the  reader  for  iaformation  on  those  point*  to  Aor 
initial  letter  (also  lo  the  articles  Caaaiioa  and  RaiLWAT,)  in  this  work;  sod 
proceed  to  the  description  of  some  modem  improvement*. 

Tlie  purposes  to  which  ir«D,  whether  east  or  malleable,  may  be  iuefn% 
applied,  ate  daily  becoming  more  numerous  ;  its  great  durability,  and  the  facOi^ 
iviih  which  it  may  now  (by  the  aid  of  our  varied  and  powerfm  niaehinnj,)  ha 
wrought  to  any  desired  form,  point  it  out  aa  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  wfaeclecf 

Fy.2. 


corriagea.    Accordingly,  Tanou*  attempts  have  been  made  at  different  tune*  to 
coDstruct  wheel*  wholly  of  ih»  niatenal,  but  certain  difficulUet  have  oppoaed 


■  been  confined  to 

.., ...  ...   took  outDpateot 

for  BQ  "  iron  tiupeDsion-wheel,"  about  eigbl  j^ear*  ago,  BDila  larg^  manuMctorjr 
of  them  hu  been  eitabliihed  Bt  Vauxhalt  from  irbence  are  comtantly  lent  out 
considerable  numben,  attached  to  the  carta  and  waggonioftbe  metropolu,  as  our 
London  leadenwiQ  teitifr,  upon  recogniiine  their  representation  in  the  above 
enmvinga,  of  which  Fig.l  is  an  d«T4tion,  »aiF^.2  a  penpeetiTe  view  of  a  carl  or 
lignt  va^on-wheel,  the  principle  of  tbur  coutniclion  not  difiering  aeeording  to 

Rg.Z.  tig.*. 


tbeit  amilioation,  but  oolj'  in  the  propwtioiu  of  thrii  part*.     Fig,  3  represents 
nave,  shown  on  a  larger  icale,  with  the  front  shield  or  cap  removed  to  show  tb 


show  the 
divisions,  dividing  it  into  eisht 
with  the  front  and  back  ihieldi 

1,  with  a  rib  on  the  inside  ta 


nave,  shown  on  a  larger  k 
constniotioD.     It  contains  eight  feathers  o 
compartmeDto.     Rg.  4  is  ■  section  of  the  n 
in  their  places. 

At  a  ii  a  Straus  rim  of  cast  or  wrought  i 
additional  strengtk  Sixteen  conical  hole*  are  mode  tbrough  the  rim  at  equal 
distoncM;  bbhun  wrought  iron  rods,  with  conical  heads  ee  e  fitting  into  tba 
holes  of  the  rim,  and  have  screw*  cut  at  their  other  ends,  The«e  roda^  through 
the  hole*  in  the  rimi,  and  correspondine  holes  in  the  nave,  where  the  screwed 
end*  are  secared  by  nuts,  are  plainly  shown  in  the  sections.  The  shields  ar« 
then  placed  over  the  nave,  and  by  the  pressure  of  tbeir  flat  snrfaoes  agoinit  the 
sides  of  tb*  nuts,  they  are  prevented  ihim  becoming  unscrewed.  A  hoop  or 
iron  tire  is  filed  on  the  outer  circnmforcnce  which  i*  to  be  replaced  whan  it 
becomes  worn  by  use. 

Tbt  deicription  we  have  thut  given  is  derived  from  the  ■pecifiealion  of  tho 
patentee;  but  ^nce  the  enrolment  of  that  document,  the  ei^rience  tit  the 
mventor,  derived  fcoia  great  practice,  ha*  enabled  him  to  mtroduoe  monj 
■ubordinnte  improvements,  amongst  which  we  may  mention,  the  rooking  the 
rim,  with  the  projecting  rib  underneath,  of  one  single  soUd  piece  of  wrought  iron, 
obviating  the  use  of  any  cast  iron,  and  dispenung  entirely  with  the  neeeseity  of 
any  tire  ring.  This  is  a  very  important  improrement,  a*  it  wo*  discovered  that 
the  battering  wliich  (he  tire  rings  received  against  the  stone  pavement,  had  the 
eAct  of  expanding  them,  and  consequently  of  causing  them  to  separate  or 
become  loose  upon  the  iron  periphery  underneath ;  and  when  the  latter  was  of 
cast-iron,  fractures  were  sometimes  made  by  the  concussions  of  the  rood.  Now, 
H  there  is  only  one  ring,  and  that  of  wrought  iron,  the  expansion  that  it  may 
undergo  by  severe  battering,  has  only  a  tendency  to  increase  the  tension  of  ihi 
rods,  and  the  stalnlitv  of  the  whole. 

It  will  be  observed  in  the  drawings  that  the  wheel*  are  not  conical,  nor  dished 
OS  usual,  but  cylindrical;  which,  in  the  opinion  generally  of  those  who  have 
been  enabled  to  examine  the  subject,  unprejudiced,  causes  them  to  move  with 
less  reiiitanee  on  their  peripheries,  or  run  lighttr,  as  the  phrase  is ;  and  they 
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will,  from  Um  same  cauie,  prove  kie  deitrtictive  to  the  totA,  Thk  latter 
property  may  be  considered  as  establislied,  as  an  aet  of  parliament  empoveti 
the  trustees  of  the  roads  to  reduce  the  toUs  on  the  evUndrioal  wheds,  to  two 
thirds  of  the  sum  paid  for  conical  wheels  of  similar  width.  The  reason  of  that 
patent  wheels  being  called  nupemion  wheels,  is  that  the  nave  may  be  considered 
as  constantly  suspended  by  the  rods  above  it  to  an  inflexible  arch;  instead  oC 
as  in  the  common  wooden  wheels,  resting  with  its  load  upon  the  particular  ipoke 
that  may  hap]>en  to  be  underneath  it ;  and  thus  it  is  argued  the  cohesive  itieiigtii 
of  the  metal  if  made  available,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  most  advantageooi 
mode  of  employing  malleable  iron,  (it  having  been  proved  by  repeated 
experiments,  that  a  rod  of  wrought  iron,  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  capable  of 
sustaining  a  pull  of  twenty-seven  tons  weight ;)  and  the  weight  of  the  load  upon 
the  axles  being  thus  suspended  to  the  upper  side  of  the  wheel,  the  lower  rodi 
have  to  sustain  but  a  small  portion  of  tne  pressure,  and  are  not  liable  to  be 
broken  by  ludden  concussions  or  jolts.  From  the  superior  tenaci^  of  the 
metal  over  wood,  the  mass  of  matenal  is  so  considerably  reduced,  as  to  reader 
a  suspension  wheel  not  heavier  than  a  wooden  one,  which  is  applicable  to  the 
same  Kind  of  carriage  or  strain;  and  from  the  circumstance  of  this  dimioutioa 
of  material  they  have  a  more  elegant  and  light  appearance,  require  less  drsogbt, 
whilst  they  unquestionably  possess  increased  strength  and  durability. 

However  excellent  may  be  the  workmanship,  or  however  firmlv  an  ordinaiy 
wooden  wheel  ma^  be  put  together  in  the  first  instance,  the  wooden  felloes  thstfim 
the  periphery,  bemg  constantly  expoeed  to  the  effects  of  wet  and  dry,  are  cootiD^ 
ally  expanding  and  oontractine;  consequently  the  joint  or  connexions  betweestk 
ends  of  the  spokes  and  the  feUoes,  and  the  fimner,  either  become  loose,  or  fi( 
the  felloes ;  when  this  takes  place,  the  several  parts  of  the  wheel  jrield  by  littiriH 
little  to  the  strain  of  the  load,  or  the  effects  or  concussions,  and  Uie  whole  i^ 
becomes  dislocated.     As  a  remedy  to  this  defect*  Mr.  Wm.  Howard,  tbe  ins- 
master  of  Rotherhithe,  hais  recently  proposed  some  new  armaments  of  s  pR- 
cisely  opposite  character  to  Mr.  Jones's;  which  we  proceed  to  describe. 

Mr.  Howard's  invention  haa  no  reference  whatever  to  the  nave  of  the  wheel 
but  is  confined  to  an  improved  mode  of  combininga  wheel  at  ite  peripheiy*  He 
employs,  as  shown  in  the  subjoined  fiffure,  representative  of  a  small  nortiso  <f  e 
wheel,  an  iron  ring  «,  as  the  ontside  tire;  inside  of  this  tire  he  has  another 
ring  of  iron,  b,  which  stands  as  asubstitate  for  the  ordinary  felloes ;  and  to  thiii 
which  we  will  call  for  distinction  the  felloe-ring,  he  fastens  by  red-hot  rivets  ec,t 
'*  spoke-shoe"  d  d,  made  of  the  shape  represented,  of  caat-iron,  and  ooDtsioiog 
a  central  cavity  or  socket,  for  the  insertion  of  the  end  of  a  apoke  e;  of  eooive 
diere  are  as  many  spoke-shoes  as  spokes,  which  are  arranf^  cquidistantjy 
around  the  inside  of  the  felloe-ring ;  when  these  have  been  all  firmly  fixed  io 


the  manner  of  that  shown,  and  the  snokes  have  been  aU  duly  fitted  inio  the  nsre 
and  driven  home,  and  the  outer  ends  of  all  the  spokes  have  been  accurately 
gauged,  and  duly  fitted  to  tlie  sockets  of  the  shoes,  they  arc  ]mt  or  forced  into 
the  same  sideways,  as  seen  at  e;  this  operation  is  performed  in  such  a  ^^f' 
as  to  leave  a  space  of  about  half  an  inch  between  the-enda  of  the  spokes  sad  wt 


mi»  of  the  Hcket),  for  lbs  purpoM  of  wedging  lliein  un  Srmly.  Tliit  ii  efieeted 
ill  the  following  manner : — Agsinit  the  iquared  end  of  each  ipoke  il  lud  ■  thin 

tiiece  of  plate-iron  jr.  of  th<  Nune  wcCional  areaj  then  ii  driven  a  ilighllji  tapered 
ong  oaken  wedge  h  k,  the  foremMtend  paning  through  a  hale  cait  in  the  iho* 
on  the  oppoaite  aide  :  and  when  the  caTity  ii  ihui  closelj  filled,  the  projecting 
piecee  are  cut  off,  and  a  tfaarp  iron  wedge  i  is  then  driven  into  the  middle  of  the 
oaken  wedge,  >o  ai  to  render  the  force  of  contact  aa  great  ai  pouible  ;  a  plala 
of  wrought  iron,/,  igthen  put  into  the  cavity  repitnentedovere  At,  and  riveted  to 
the  shoe  by  Ions  red-hot  riveta  paving  through  the  whole.  All  the  thoea  and 
spokei  being  ihui  fitted,  the  tiTe  ring  ia  put  over  the  whole  in  a  red-hot 
state,  which,  ihrinking  ai  it  coots,  draws  tlie  whole  together  in  k  manner  that 
girea  it  extraordinary  solidity. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  principle  of  construction  of  Mr.  Howard's  wheel* 
is  the  same  ai  thai  of  the  common  kind,  in  which  dependence  is  placed  entirely 
upon  the  stability  of  the  outer  ring  for  it*  cohesbn ;  but  it  ia  a  more  finished 
and  masterly  production,  is  constnicted  of  more  tenacious  materials,  and  ia  well 
calculated  to  obviate  the  leading  defecta  before  mentianed  of  the  former.  Tbf 
advocate*  for  Mr.  Jones's  wheel  object  to  Hr.  Howard'*,  on  the  ground  of 
ita  not  being  on  the  tenuon  principle.  On  this  point  we  would  observe,  that 
the  ipokn  undoubtedly  are  not,  but  that  it  may  1m  fairly  contended  that  the 

Scriphery  is,  as  this  must  be  torn  asunder  by  ■  longitudinal  pull,  in  order  to 
estroy  tha  coheaion  of  the  wheel ;  and  the  felloe-ring  alone,  (which  never 
wears,)  ii  made  of  adequate  strength  to  bear  the  whole  strain,  without  any  of 
the  additioDal  support  it  derivi^  from  the  tire-ring;  the  utmost  confidence  may 
thcretbre  be  placed  in  the  great  strength  and  durabilily  of  Mr.  Howard's  wheel*, 
faowavar  eicellent  may  be  the  principle  of  the  fonneT  invention. 

A  patent  was  recently  taken  out  for  a  very  strong  metallic  wheel,  by  the 
Maan*.  Fomiter,  of  Livetpool,  coniiiting  of  a  skeleton  of  malleable  iron,  im- 
bedded or  surrounded  with  cast  iron.  Such  wheels  are,  however,  necessarily 
very  heavy,  and  less  suited  to  tlie  common  road  than  to  bailwats. — For  a 
description  of  them,  see  the  latter  article. 

We  shall,  however,  advert  in  this  place  to  another  patent, — not  on  account  of 
any  novelty  it  may  be  found  to  contain,  but  fur  the  twofold  purpose  of  eluei- 
dnting  a  pmcei*  that  we  had  imagined  was  commonly  practised  by  iron-master* 
and  tire-emiths,  and  of  afiurding  us  an  opportuni^  of  noticing  ihe  erroneous 
principle  upon  which  wheels  in  general  are  eonttrueted. 

The  specification  of  Mr.  John  Meaden,  of  Southampton's  patent,  (enrolled 
June  182i),)  state*  his  object  to  be  the  construetion  of  the  tire  or  boon*  of  iron, 
which  surround  carriage  wheels,  etMcaee  on  tha  inner  surface,  next  to  Ibe  felloea, 
and  eoiniM  on  the  external  lorJace ;  the  objects  of  which  are  to  fir  the  tire 
more  securely  to  the  wheel,  and  to  reduce  the  friction  produced  between  the 
periphery  of  the  wheel  and  the  road.  The  specification  proceeds  to  describe 
very  minutely  the  process  of  making  tires, — a  process  which  we  doubt  not  our 
readers  of  the  before-mentioned  callings  will  rect^ise  a*  a  "  modem  antioue." 
A  common  flat  wroughl-iron  bar,  of  the  proper  width  and  length,  is  to  be 
passed  between  a  pair  of  rollers,  one  of  which  ha*  a  concave  groove,  and  the 
other  a  cormponding  convex  projection,  so  a*  to  compress  and  bend  the  inter- 
veiung  bar  into  the  reijuired  form.  The  bar  thus  formed  is  neit  bent  round 
into  a  hoop  of  tlie  required  size,  with  the  concave  aide  inwards,  and  then  Ibe 
ends  ore  welded  togetlier.  To  give  the  hoop  the  desired  conical  figure,  iir 
"  dishing, "  it  I*  placed  over  a  large 
cast-iron  mandril,  like  that  represented 
in  the  annexed  figure,  where  it  il  ham- 
mered until  it  take*  the  required  form. 
The  letters  a  and  b  indicate  huops  of  dif- 
ferent siae*.  To  fii  thii  hoop  to  the  wheel, 
it  is  heated  in  a  Ainiuce  of  a  circular  form, 
io  that  the  fire  may  act  uniformly  on  every 
nart  In  a  large  wheel,  this  process  of 
healing  Ihe  hoop  saoses  it  to  expand  about 
noe  Inch  in  ciroumferenoe,  and  ills  thereby 
m»^  'aree  enough  to  slip  over  the  «<—dfn 
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wheel,  previously  prepared,  of  mater  dimennoni  than  Uie  interior  eiide  of  the 
iron  hoop^  in  the  cola  state.    Whilst  the  inm  hoop  is  b«ng  heated,  the  wooden 
wheel  is  clamped  to  a  flat  circular  plate,  which  is  fixed  to  a  centrsl  asi,  to 
enable  it  to  revolve ;  and  this  axis  is  fixed  upon  an  horizontal  bar,  hy  whicli 
the  wheel  and  iron  plate  to  which  it  is  clamped  may  be  turned  m  either  a  Ter- 
tical  or  horixontal  direction.    Underneath  the  circular  plate  is  a  semicircultf 
well  or  cistern,  containing  cold  water,  into  which  the  wheel  is  immened  and 
turned  round  as  soon  as  the  hoop  is  put  on  it.    This  application  of  cold  to  tlie 
hot  expanded  hoop  causes  it  to  contract  with  irresistiote  force,  preniog  tbe 
spokes  into  the  felloes  and  nave,  and  binding  all 
tne  parts  together.    The  annexed  little  figure 
exhibits  a  section  of  the  new  patent  tire,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  felloe  d;  e  representing  the  end  of  a 
spoke.  Aeurved  tire  like  the  foregoing  was  made 
many  years  prior  to  Mr.  Meaden's  patent,  but  bv 
simpler  and  cheaper  means,— it  being  rolled  di- 
rectly from  the  bloom  into  curved  bars;  and  we 

thinx  we  remember  seeing  them  on  the  mail  coaches  more  than  twenty  jcm 
ago.  The  curve  on  the  interior  side  of  the  tire  is  of  unquestionable  advantage, 
in  causing  it  to  hold  more  securelv  on  the  felloes, — as  must  be  evident  from  the 
preceding  figure;  but  the  external  curvature  of  the  tire  is,  in  our  opiDioo,Qf 
very  doubtful  utility.  The  rounding  of  the  extreme  edges  of  a  flst-beuing 
wheel  may  prevent  dirt  being  hitchM  up  and  carried  round  with  the  vbed; 
but  even  that  much  being  removed,  reduces  to  the  same  extent  the  reditisev 
of  the  ground  to  the  wheel  sinking  into  it ;  and  if  the  whole  bearing  nu&cf  ^ 
roundra,  it  milst  evidently  penetrate  deeper  into  the  ground,  and  in  »^ 
force  the  materials  of  the  roiad  sideways.  NeverthelesR,  tire  of  this  oudiMm^ 
is,  we  believe,  still  employed  in  our  mail  coaches.  But  however  injniionitD 
the  roads  may  be  tire  of  this  kind,  the  practice  of  giving  a  conical  form  to  ^ 
rims  of  carriage  wheels  is  infinitely  more  destructive,  lids  form  hassneridii 
tendency  to  move  in  a  different  direction  to  the  line  of  draught ;  and  the  pots 
which  is  required  to  keep  it  in  a  straight  line  is  so  much  power  wasted  in  tvi^ 
ing  the  materials  of  the  road  out  of  settings,  and  grinding  them  to  powder* 

The  cylinder  (as  Mr.  Gumming  justly  observes^  having  all  its  parts  of  eqssl 
diameter,  will,  in  rolling  on  its  rim,  have  an  equal  velocity  at  ev«y  part  of 't 
circumference,  and  necessarily  advance  in  a  straight  line.    And  as  all  the  pee 
of  the  rim  have  an  equal  velocity,  none  can  have  a  tendency  to  drag  forward  « 
impede  the  progress  of  the  others;  they  all  advance  with  one  consent^  without 
the  nibbing  of  any  part  on  the  surface  on  which  they  rolL    As  there  ii  no 
rubbing  there  can  be  no  firiction,  and  consequently  a  cylinder  perfectly  round, 
hard,  and  smooth,  forms  the  least  possible  resistance,  however  great  its  weight  or 
the  pressure  on  its  rim.  It  therefore  follows,  that  all  the  power  that  is  emioyti 
in  arawine  forward  a  cylindrical  body  in  a  straight  line  on  a  compressible  wh* 
stance,  is  lutimately  applied  in  compressing  smooth  and  levelling  the  substsnoeoD 
which  it  rolls.  The  rolling  of  a  cyhndricalbody,  therefore,  can  have  no  tendency 
to  alter  the  relative  situation  or  parts  of  materials  on  which  it  passes,  nor  anr 
how  to  derange  them,  but  by  a  progressive  dead  pressure  to  consolidate,  level,  and 
smooths  them.  If  a  cylinder  be  cut  transversely  into  several  lengths^  each  part 
will  possess  all  the  above  properties ;  and  if  the  rim  of  a  carriage  wheel  be  made 
exactly  of  the  same  shape,  it  must  necessarily  have  the  same  tendencies.  When 
wheels  with  cylindrical  rims  are  connected  by  an  axis,  the  tendency  of  each 
being  to  advance  in  a  direct  line,  thev  proceed  in  this  connected  state  with  the 
same  harmony  and  unity  of  consent  that  exist  in  the  parts  of  the  same  cylinder; 
but,  as  conicfld  rims  have  been  universally  preferred  for  a  series  of  yean,  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  there  were  obvious  reasons  for  such  preference,    the 
cone  diminiahing  gradually  from  its  base  to  its  point,  the  velocity  of  every  p«t 
of  its  circumference  in  rolling  on  an  even  plane,  will  be  dinainiahed  as  the 
diameter ;  and  at  the  very  point  where  there  is  no  visible  diameter,  it  will  hare 
no  perceptible  motion ;  but  if  the  cone  be  made  to  advance  in  a  straight  line, 
the  natural  velocity  of  its  several  parts  will  not  be  as  the  spaces,  therefore  a 
rubbing  and  friction  will  take  plaoe  at  its  circumference,  mm  the  different 
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reloeities  of  its  parts,  which  miut  render  the  draught  heavier.  In  rolling-on 
paved  street!  nothing  ean  he  conceived  more  calculated  for  their  destruction 
than  the  conical  rim  of  a  hroad  wheeL    See  Carriages,  Axletres,  &c 

For  Tbbthbd  Wheels  employed  in  driving  machinefy,  see  that  article. 

WHERRY.  A  sroidl,  shallow,  light  boat,  made  very  sharp  hoth  at  the  head 
and  the  stem,  and  adapted  for  fast  rowing  and  sailing,  especially  in  tide  rivers. 

WHIRLING-TABLE.  An  instrument  for  illustrating  the  nature  of  the 
centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces.  The  disposition  which  bodies  have  to  fly  utf 
from  the  axis  round  which  they  revolve,  may  he  beautifully  exhibited,  by  em- 
ploying a  small  bucket  filled  with  water,  and  attaching  it  to  the  hand  by  a  flexi- 
hle  cord,  it  may  be  whirled  round  without  destroying  the  eauilibrium  of  the 
fluid,  or  causing  any  portion  of  it  to  be  spilled.  Precisely  in  tne  same  way  are 
the  bodies  which  revolve  round  the  sun,  kept  from  falling  into  that  luminary  by 
the  centrifugal  force  which  is  generated.  Now  the  whirling^table  is  employed 
to  exhibit  the  amount  of  this  force,  and,  by  n  combination  of  weights  and  pulleys^ 
a  variety  of  bodies  are  made  to  revolve  with  difterent  degrees  of  speed.  The 
apparatoa  usually  consists  of  a  frame  furnished  with  a  large  wheel,  round  which 
a  hand  passes^  and  gives  motion  to  two  smaller  ones.  On  one  of  these  a  rod  is 
attached  for  halls  to  slide,  and  on  the  other  a  flat  table  of  mahogany ;  and  these 
may  he  imt  into  motion  with  different  degrees  of  speed.  The  whole  apparatus 
is  exceedinriy  valuable  to  the  teacher  of  astronomy. 

WHIRLTOOL.  An  eddy,  vortex,  or  gulf,  where  ihe  water  is  condnually 
turning  roond.  Those  in  rivers  are  very  common,  from  variona  accidents,  and 
•re  usually  very  trivial,  and  of  little  consequence.  In  the  sea  they  are  mora 
rare,  but  more  dangerous.  Sibbald  has  related  the  efiects  of  a  very  remarkaUe 
marine  whirlpool  among  the  Orcades,  "  which  would  prove  veiy  dangerous  to 
strangers,  though  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  people  who  are  used  to  it 
This  is  not  fixed  to  any  particular  place,  hut  appears  in  various  parts  of  the 
limits  of  the  sea  among  these  islands.  Wherever  it  appears,  it  is  very  furious ; 
the  boats,  &e.,  would  inevitably  be  drawn  in,  and  be  destroyed  by  it ;  but  the 
people  who  navigate  them,  are  prepared  for  it,  and  always  carry  an  empty 
vessel,  a  log  of  wood,  or  large  bundle  of  straw,  or  some  such  thing,  in  the  boat 
with  them.  As  soon  as  they  perceive  the  whirlpool,  they  toss  Uiis  within  its 
vortex,  keeping  themselves  out ;  this  substance,  whatever  it  be,  is  immediately 
received  into  the  centre,  and  carried  under  water ;  and,  as  soon  as  this  is  done, 
the  surface  of  the  place,  where  the  whirlpool  was,  becomes  smooth,  and  they 
row  over  it  with  safety ;  and  in  about  an  nour,  they  see  the  vortex  begin  again 
in  some  other  place,  usually  at  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  first" 

WHIRLWIND.  This  meteorological  phenomenon  arises  from  the  con- 
vergance  of  winds  from  ail  parts  to  one  point  on  account  of  an  extraordinary 
rare&ction  of  the  air  at  that  point  The  currents  acquire  by  their  conflict  at 
the  place  of  meeting,  and  the  velocity  with  which  the  rarefied  air  rushes 
upwards,  a  centrifugal  force,  which  causes  them  to  recede  from  the  axis  of 
rotation.  When  the  centrifugal  force  thus  acouired  becomes  equal  to  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  a  space  approaching  almost  to  a  vacuum  surrounds 
the  axis  or  centre  of  motion,  and  as  the  whirl,  by  the  action  of  the  most 
prevailing  wind,  receives  a  progressive  motion,  it  is  oibvious  that  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  will  be  removed  from  every  object  passed  over  by  tne  base  of 
the  vacuum ;  consequently  destruction  nmy  be  expected  to  mark  its  course. 
Partly  by  the  removal  of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  partly  by  the  whirlinff 
of  the  air  surrounding  the  vacuum,  loose  bodies,  a  hay-stack,  for  example,  will 
be  raised  with  irresistible  impetuositv,  and  dissipated  at  a  great  he^ht 

WHISKEY.  This  species  of  ardent  spirit  is  much  used  in  this  country  as 
well  as  in^  Ireland.  It  varies  considerably  in  the  mode  of  preparation  as  well  as 
in  its  strength  and  comparative  value.  One  of  the  modes  of  procuring  it  is 
stated  in  Cmy's  Operative  Chemkt  to  consist  in  mixing  3840  gallons  of  lye  or 
barley  ground  very  fine,  and  1 280  gallons  of  coarse  ground  pale  mak,  and 
making  it  into  a  mash,  with  8500  gallons  of  water,  heated  to  1 70^  Fahr.  There 
Is  then  drawn  off  1020  gallons  of  this  wort^  and  a  large  quantity  of  yeast  is 
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idded  to  it ;  and  when  the  TMnaining  wort  it  cooled  to  56*  Fahr.  eighty  galioni 
of  malt  an  maabed  with  another  portion  of  1020  gallona  of  hoi  water,  aaddui, 
being  diawn  off,  ii  mixed  with  the  firet  wort,  and  llie  yeaited  wort  iaabo  added. 
This  wash  thould  have  the  ipecific  gravity  from  1.084  to  1.110.  In  tkeoonne 
of  ten  or  twelve  days,  the  specific  gravity  gradually  diminishes  till  it  beeoma 
only  1.002,  when  the  yeast  head  falls  quite  flat;  the  wash  lias  a  vinous  smeli 
and  taste,  and  is  fit  for  the  still.  It  is  calculated  that  every  sixty-fiwr  gaUoni 
of  meal  and  malt  ought  to  produce  eighteen  gallons  of  spirit*  ao  mneh  stronger 
tlian  proof  spirit  that  ten  gallons  will  make  eleven  gallons  proo£ 

In  general,  one*third  of  the  wash  is  drawn  over  at  the  mat  stilling,  and  the 
product  is  called  low  wines,  the  specific  gravity  being  about  0.075.  Oa  re- 
distilling the  low  wines,  a  milky,  nery  tasted  spirit  oomes  over  at  fiist ;  wfaeo 
the  running  turns  dear,  the  spirit  that  has  come  over  is  returned  into  the  itilL 
The  distUfiitioii  being  continued,  the  clean  spirit  comes  over ;  and  when  the 
itinning  gets  below  a  certain  specific  gravity,  the  remaining  spirit  which  comei 
over,  \xam  it  ceases  to  be  infiammable,  is  kept  apart  by  the  name  of  laiolt,  sod 
is  mixed  with  the  next  parcel  of  low  wines  tnat  are  distilled.  The  proportioD  of 
malt  to  the  raw  grain  ia  sometimes  diminished  much  below  that  staled,  even  as 
low  as  only  one-tenth  of  the  raw  grain.  If  the  wort  is  not  sufiiciently  hsan,  itt 
speciflo  gravity  is  brought  up,  by  adding  a  strong  infusion  of  ground  rout,  or 
barley  and  malL  The  fermentation  is  generally  carried  on  in  open  piti,  and 
hurried  ai  much  as  possible ;  but  of  late  some  distillers,  considering  that  the 
aubonie  add  gaa  carried  off  much  of  the  spirit,  have  covered  the  piu  vithi 
flooring,  having  a  trap  with  a  water  joint,  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  apirii;  tluf 
ntarda  the  fermentation,  but  the  augmentation  of  the  produce,  although  ilijH 
la  judged  fiilly  ecpivalant  to  the  loss  of  time. 

WlfiCH.    The  bent,  or  crank-handle,  by  which  the  axea  of  machioefi^ 
turned. 

WIND.  Air  put  in  motion  by  some 
physical  cause*  so  as  to  become  a  current 
or  stream.  Winds  are  denominated  ac- 
cording to  the  points  from  which  they 
blow;  see  CourAss.  A  variety  of  machines 
have  been  iti  vented  at  difierent  timen  fbr 
ascertaining  the  strength  or  velocity  of 
the  wind;  ue  annexed  cut  represem  one 
which  poasesMS  the  advantages  of  siiupu- 
city  of  construction,  and  of  being  unerrtn^ 
in  ita  hidications.  It  is  thus  formed : — ^A 
aqnave  open  firame  of  wood  or  iron,  a 6e, 
ia  supported  bjr  the  shaft  d;  two  crou  nieces 
are  nxed  at  a/  carrying  an  horixontaJ  axia, 
which  ia  moved  bv  the  action  of  the  wind 
upon  four  aaila^  fits,  fixed  to  one  end  of 
the  axis,  and  diapoaad  to  be  influenced 
by  the  wind  in  the  usual  manner.  Upon 
thia  axis  is  idso  fixed  a  conical  barrel  of 
wood,  on  the  smaller  end  of  which,  «,  is 
attached  a  line  with  a  weight,  I,  appended 
to  it  The  wind  now  acting  upon  the 
saHa,  canaea  the  barrel  to  revolve,  and  the 
line  to  be  wound  round  its  superficies.  To 

prevent  any  retrograde  motion,  a  ratchet  -  .j. 

wheel  Of  ia  fixed  to  the  baae  or  larger  end  of  thaoone  m,  havitigaolicktf  vU|Di 
into  ita  notchea  aa  it  revolvea.  It  ia  evident  that  die  force  of  the  wcig^^  ^ 
continually  increase  aa  the  line  advanoea  towards  the  baae  of  the  cco»i  ^7  . 
Mwer  being  applied  at  a  greater  diatanoe  finamthe  axia  or  ftilcmm ;  ^'"^f^^^J^ 
the  variable  force  of  the  wmd  may  be  readily  aaoertained,  by  fixing  the  ^"^.  ^ 
amalleat  end^  and  marking  the  baml  with  ^ral  linei^  aa  taken  up  by  the  eoiuag 
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the  rope  round  ite  tuperfidea ;  placing,  also,  between  the  line  so  drawn,  numerical 
signs  to  denote  the  Ibreeof  the  wind;  which  mightbe  calculated  with  tolerable 
precision,  according  to  the  known  principles  of  the  lever.  The  diameter  of  the 
base  of  the  cone  shoald.be  such,  in  comparison  with  the  smaller  end,  thai  the 
very  strongest  wind  should  have  scarcely  sufficient  power  to  bring  il  on  to  the 
end  of  it 

The  different  vdocities,  forces,  and  corre^ioiiding  popular  appdlations  of  winds 
are  given  in  the  following  table^  derired  from  tiie  experiments  of  the  late  cele- 
brated engineer,  John  Smeaton ;  and  detailed  in  tfie  PkUtmtpkkd  DrmuaeHom 


Vdocitj. 

Perp.  Fores  oa  one 

•quaze  fbotialbs 

ATolrdupois. 

AffittHtriflm 

Per  hour 
Miles. 

Per  Secood 
Feet 

1 

1.47 

.005 

Scarcely  perceptiUe. 

2 
3 

2.93 
4.40 

.020 
.044 

•  Perceptible. 

J 

4 

5.87 

.079 

V 

Gentle  breete. 

5 

7.33 

.123 

X 

10 
15 

14.67 
22.00 

.492 
1.107 

Pleasant  brisk  gale.                                t 

« 

20 
25 

1 

29.34 
36.67 

1.968 
3.075 

Very  brisk  gale. 

30 
35 

44.01 
51.34 

1.429 
6.027 

High  «rinds. 

40 
45 

58.68 
'66.01 

7.873 
9.963 

Very  hi^li  winds. 

50 

73.36 

12.300 

A  storm  or  tempest 

60 

88.02 

17.715 

A  great  storm. 

80 

117.36 

31.490 

A  hurricane. 

100 

146.70 

1 

49.200 

- 

A  dreadful  hurricane  that  oyertums    j 

buildings,  trees^  &c.               ! 

— ^                                                        ,   \ 

To  which  may  be  added  a  still  more  remarkable  instance  of  the  impetuosity 
of  a  hurricane,  as  rebted  by  M.  Rorhou.  The  velocity  of  the  wind,  as 
observed  by  him,  was  no  leas  than  109  miles  an  hour,  or  159.88  fiMt  per  second ; 
and  its  force  against  a  perpendirular  plane  of  a  fbot  square,  was  estimated  at 
56.45  pounds  avoirdupois.  Of  the  causes  and  theoiy  of  winds,  many  verj  able 
philosophers  have  treated  largely;  as  l>eM  Cartes,  Rohault,  Baoen^  De  Luc, 
HaUey,  Prevost,  Derham,  Eles,  Muscbeiibri>eck,  l^alton,  and  ethers.  We  have 
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not  room  to  introduce  even  ■  short  nbttraet  of  their  wtnteni  theoiiaip  hot  moit 
refer  the  curious  reeder  to  their  writings,  and  the  Tarions  puts  of  tke 
PhUoiopkieal  TnauaeOonM* 

WIND-INSTRUMENTS.  An  aoennte  acqueintuiee  with  the  prindplei  of 
acoustics  is  essential  to  the  scientific  oonstructtoo  of  every  apeeies  of  mutial 
instrument,  but  especially  those  which  owe  their  operation  to  the  acti«Ni  of 
the  wind.  Wind-instruments  ffenerally  produce  their  effects  by  the  ribnr 
tions  of  a  column  of  air  confined  at  one  end,  and  either  open  or  shot  st 
Uie  other.  These  Tibrations  are  determined  mainly  by  the  length  of  fht 
soundine  column ;  yet  inferior  and  subordinate  ones  are  fonnd  to  coeziat  with 
the  fundamental  one.  The  whole  column  spontaneously  divides  itself  into 
portions  equal  to  the  hal(  the  third,  or  the  fourth  of  its  longitudinal  extent  In 
mixed  wind-instruments,  the  vibrations  or  alterations  of  solid  bodies  are  made 
to  cooperate  with  the  vibrations  of  a  given  portion  of  air.  Thus,  in  the  tnimpet, 
and  in  horns  of  various  kinds,  the  force  of  mflation,  and  perhaps  the  degree  cf 
tension  of  the  lips,  determines  the  number  of  parts  into  which  the  tube  ii  dirided, 
and  the  harmonv  which  b  nroduced.  In  the  serpent  the  lips  cooperate  with  i 
tube,  of  which  the  effective  length  may  be  varied  by  opening  or  shutting  boln; 
and  the  instniment  which  has  been  called  an  organised  trumpet,  appears  to  act  b 
a  similar  manner.  The  trombone  has  a  tube  which  slides  in  and  out  at  pleanre, 
and  chanees  the  actual  length  of  the  whole  instrument.  The  hautboy  snd  the 
darionet  nave  mouth-pieces  of  different  forms,  made  of  reeds  or  canes;  snd  the 
reed-pipes  of  an  orran,  of  various  constructions,  are  furnished  with  an  eiiilr 
plate  of  metal,  which  vibrates  in  unison  with  the  column  of  air  which  tbcf 
contain. 

The  longitudinal  vibrations  of  a  column  of  air,  contained  within  a  tubiifA 
at  both  ends,  are  powerfully  excited,  and  very  loud  and  clear  tones  proftic^ 
by  the  inflammation  of  a  streamlet  of  hydrogen  sas.  This  curious  experiiant 
was  first  made  in  Germany,  and  it  is  very  easily  perfomied.     A  phssl,  bdv 

I»artly  filled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  few  bits  of  sine  are  dropped  into  tk 
iquid.  As  the  decomposition  of  the  water  embodied  with  tne  add  oof 
proceeds,  the  hydrogen  g^as,  thus  generated,  flows  regularly  from  the  apertait 
The  gas  being  first  i^ited,  and  a  glass  tube  placed  over  the  exit-oipe,  thi 
burning  speck  at  its  point  instantly  shoots  into  an  elongated  flame,  and  creotei 
a  riiarp  and  distinct  musical  sound.  This  effect  is  not  owing  to  any  vibrstiooi 
of  the  tube  itself;  for  it  is  in  no  way  altered  by  tying  a  handkerchief  t^tly 
about  the  glass,  or  even  by  substituting  a  cylinder  of  paper.  The  tremor  ex- 
cited in  the  column  of  air  is,  therefore,  the  sole  cause  of  the  incessant  tooei 
which  only  varies  by  a  change  in  the  place  of^the  flame,  or  a  partial  obstnetino 
applied  at  the  end  of  the  tube.  The  excitmg  force  must  necessarily  set  I7 
starts,  and  not  uniformly.  The  column  of  air  contained  within  the  tube  is  m 
reality  agitated  by  a  senes  of  incessant  strokes,  or  sudden  expansion ;  and  it  ii 
probable,  that  an  instrument  possessing  great  power  in  a  small  compass,  might 
be  thus  constructed. 

WINDLASS.  A  machine  used  on  board  ships,  chiefly  for  raising  the  snchor. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  a  modification  of  the  mechanical  power  termed  the  whed 
and  axle,  employed  to  raise  buckets  from  wells,  and  for  infinite  variety  of  otbor 
uses.  In  nautical  affairs,  it  consiats  of  a  laige  cylindrical  piece  ol  timber, 
moving  round  its  axis  in  a  vertical  position,  and  is  supported  at  its  two  end«  hy 
two  pieces  of  wood  called  knight-heads,  which  are  placed  on  the  opposite  aidoi 
(if  the  deck,  near  the  foremast :  it  is  turned  about  oy  levers  called  nandspikes, 
which  are  for  this  purpose  thrust  into  holes  bored  through  the  body  of  the 
machine.  The  lower  part  of  the  windlass  is  usually  about  a  foot  above  the 
deck :  it  is  fumbhed,  like  the  capstan,  with  strong  iron  pauls,  to  prevent  it  from 
taming  backwards  bv  the  pull  of  tne  cable  and  anchor,or  from  beinff  strained  by  tbs 
violent  jerkine  of  the  ship  in  a  tempestuous  sea.  The  pauls  nil  into  no^c 
cut  in  the  surface  of  the  windlass,  ana  lined  with  plates  of  iron.  The  windlaii 
is  heaved  round  bv  the  men  who  work  it  throwing  their  weight  upon  the  ends  of 
the  handspikMy  which,  noviog  through  a  much  greater  space  than  the  Ungto 
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of  the  cable  taken  an,  <toii8acnte,  in  effect,  an  increaae  of  power  eqaal  to  muck 
greater  space :  and  ny  thii  simple  mechanical  arrangement  anchors  of  much 
greater  weight  than  that  of  the  men  employed,  are  rused  direct  from  the  sea. 
it  however  requires  considerable  dexterity  to  manage  the  handspike  to  the  most 
advantage :  the  sailors  who  perform  it  rise  simultaneously  upon  the  windlass, 
insert  their  levers,  throw  their  weiehts  to  the  extremities,  by  a  sort  of  jerk,  all 
at  the  same  instant,  and  weigh  up  £e  anchor  six  or  eight  inches  at  each  puU,-^ 
the  motions  of  the  men  being  regulated  to  time  by  the  howling  of  one  of  the  crew. 
To  save  the  time  employed  by  the  men  in  working  a  windlass  in  raising  the 
handspikes  fh>m  one  slot  to  another,  and  also  to  give  additional  power  to  the 
machine,  a  patent  was  recently  taken  out  by  Mr.  ueoige  Straker,  a  ship-builder, 
of  South  Shields,— a  perspective  sketch  of  whose  windlass  is  sulgoined.  The 
increase  of  power  he  obtama  by  fixing  on  the  barrel  of  the  windlass,  at  one  end. 


^.~.^ 


^::  l.^ 


a  spur  wheel  a,  which  is  aeted  upon  bv  a  pinion  b,  whose  axis  turns  in 
oearings  which  support  the  windlass  itseU.  Upon  each  end  of  the  pinion  axis 
are  fixed  two  circular  appendages  e  c,  which  are  formed  like  two  crown  ratchet 
wheels,  with  only  four  teeth  in  each,  placed  face  to  face,  and  with  the  teeth 
directly  opposite  to  each  other,  and  only  about  an  inch  apart,  so  as  to  leave 
cavities  between  them  of  a  suitable  form  to  receive  handspikes  of  the  shape 
represented  in  the  above  cut, — the  upper  fiffure  showing  the  operating  end 
edgeways,  and  the  lower  figure  the  same  broadways;  wherein  is  shown  a  fork  or 
slot  for  the  reception  of  the  axis,  when  it  is  being  turned  round.  This  forked 
end  is  of  course  made  of  iron,  and  sufficiently  thin  to  pass  up  between  the  pro- 
jecting teeth  of  the  pieces  e  c,  when  withdrawn  a  few  inches ;  and  by  this  means 
It  can  be  raised  with  facility ;  and  when  it  is  pushed  in,  its  shoulders  d  d  rest  on 
the  projecting  teeth,  which  enables  the  men  to  turn  the  pinion,  and  through  that 
medium  the  windlass  acts  with  great  power.  It  will  be  perceived  that  by  this 
arrangement,  instead  of  having,  as  usual,  to  withdraw  the  handspikes,  and 
insert  them  In  a  fresh  hole  eveiv  time  they  are  brought  down  to  the  aeck,  they 
have  only  to  be  withdrawn  until  their  shoulders  can  pass  outside  of  the  project- 
ing teeth,  moved  past  a  second  pair  of  teeth,  and  then  returned  a^ain,  till 
the  shoulders  rest  firmly  upon  them.  This  is  evidently  a  very  convenient  and 
excellent  method  of  working  a  windlass,  and  might  be  applied,  as  stated  by  the 
patentee  in  his  specification,  to  windlasses,  without  the  intervention  of  the  spur- 
wheel  and  pinion. 

WINDMILL.  A  mill  of  any  kind  actuated  by  the  impulse  of  the  wind. 
They  are  of  two  kind»-Hrsr<tca/  and  horkoiUaL 

vertical  windmilli  (to  which  a  decided  preference  has  been  hitherto  given) 
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uraally  eonsiat  of  a  itrooff  shaft  or  axis  induiiiig  a  little  upwards  firom  the 
horixon,  with  four  long  yaras  or  arms  Axed  to  the  highest  end,  perpendicular  to 
the  shaft,  and  eroasing  each  other  at  right  angles.  Into  tfaeae  arms  are  moitued 
seTeral  small  cross  hara,  and  to  them  are  iaatoaed  two,  threes  or  four  kogban, 
running  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  lengUi  ef  the  arms;  so  that  the  ban 
intersect  each  other,  and  form  a  kind  ef  lafiice^work,  on  which  die  dotb  ii 
spread  to  receiTe  the  action  of  the  wind*  Theeeare  called  the  saila,  and  areio 
the  ahape  of  a  trepesium,  nsuaUy  about  nine  yards  kmc  and  two  wide.  Tbe 
direction  of  the  wmd  being  always  very  uncertain  and  ▼ariable^  it  beoomei 
necessary  to  provide  some  contoiTance  for  bringing  the  sails  into  a  proper  pos- 
tion  for  receiTing  its  impression.  Two  mediods  have  been  devissd  for  this 
purpose,  one  of  which  is  denominated  the  posl-mill,  tbe  other,  the  smoek-mfli. 

llie  post-mill  is  ao  called  from  the  circumstaDce  ef  the  mill  being  built  roond 
a  maaaive  central  post,  made  out  of  the  whole  trunk  of  a  atont  tree,  which  it 
aunk  vertically  in  the  ground,  and  aupported  in  ita  position  by  oUiqae  strati  <r, 
braces,  which  extend  from  a  platform  on  the  ground  to  the  middle  of  Uie  pott, 
leaving  10  or  12  feet  of  the  upper  part  free  from  the  braces.  The  part  thus  left 
free  from  obstruction  is  rounoed  and  made  to  pass  through  a  dreulsr  cdUr, 
formed  in  the  flooring  of  the  lower  chamber,  and  to  enter  into  a  socket  find 
into  the  flooring  of  the  upper  chamber,  and  to  one  of  the  strongest  croaa-besoui 
which  must  austain  the  wnole  weight  of  the  mill-houae;  so  that  by  mesof  of  i 
pivot,  or  gudgeon,  fastened  on  that  part  of  the  post  which  enters  into  tbe  socket, 
the  whole  machine  can  turn  about  horizontallv  to  fooe  the  wind.    A  stroi^ 
framing,  united  by  joints  at  the  back  of  the  mill-house,  descends  in  s  doftH 
direction  to  the  ground,  and  is  there  fastened  to  short  posts,  when  placed  in  tk 
position  required  for  the  aaila  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  wind.    To  this  Irss^' 
ladder  is  attached,  which  leads  into  or  out  of  the  mill-house.    To  the  hdom^ 
this  frame  a  rope  ia  fastened  and  conducted  to  tackle  in  the  mill-house,  by  i^ 
the  frame  can  be  lifted  from  the  ground,  while  ita  positioQ  is  being  chai^e^  i> 
tbe  inanner  of  a  capstan  post,  to  suit  the  wind. 

The  smock-mill  aoes  not  depend  upon  a  central  post  for  ita  main  smwfi  ^ 
it  IS  generally  a  strong  independent  buildine,  the  upper  portion  cf  winch  i 
usually  a  tower  of  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone,  constructed  of  wood,  ao^ 
mounted  upon  a  vertical  wall  of  masonry,  containing  two  or  three  floors,  where 
the  work  of  the  mill  is  performed,— tiie  tower  above  containing  a  veiticil 
shaft,  by  which  the  motion  and  force  ia  communicated  from  the  sails  to  tbe 


mill-stones.  The  head  or  cap  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mill  is  provided  with 
a  cap,  which  is  contrived  so  that  it  may  turn  itaelf  about  as  the  wmd  chsageii 
for  tiiis  purpose  there  is  a  nearly  horiiontal  framed  projection  at  the  back  pert 
of  the  head,  which  carries  some  small  sails  acting  as  a  vaae^  thevs  bsiqg^  on- 
centric  with  the  axis,  a  laree  grooved  ring,  around  which  a  circular  hoop» 
provided  with  anti-friction  roOera,  traverses. 

The  velocity  of  motion  of  the  sails  or  vanes  b  very  considerable.  Mr.  Fer- 
guson calculated  the  motion  of  the  tips  of  the  sails,  even  when  operated  upos 
by  a  very  moderate  wind,  to  be  thirty  miles  per  hour. 

Horiiontal  windmills,  as  their  name  implies,  are  such  as  are  worked  by  their 
sails  revolving  in  a  horizontal  plane.  All  disinterested  authors  who  have  wot- 
ten  on  thb  subject  condemn  them,  as  being  very  inferior  in  eifoct  to  those  of 
the  vertical  kind.  Smeaton  considered  their  efiect  to  be  only  one-ei^tb,  bat 
Dr.  Brewster  shows  that  they  have  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  the  sActoi 
the  vertical.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  means  may  be  disopvered  of  impror* 
ing  them  considerably. 

To  ascertain  the  best  form  and  pontion  of  windmill-eails,  Mr.  Smeaton  ioi^ 
tuted  a  series  of  experiments,  of  which  ifae  rssulte  are  givm  In  the  migoiiicd 
table ;— 
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WINDOW,  An  aperture  in  tiii  wall  of  a  building,  (or  ihc  idmiaiOTa' 
light  and  air.  Modem  windovi  are  almoit  unifoimlj'  fumiihed  with  giurd 
fratnai,  that  open  and  clou,  beiidei  ihutten  *iid  blinds,  by  whicb  th*  admiwis 
of  the  light  and  air  maj  be  eatil;  regulated  at  pleanin. — Sec  the  Aiticlr 
OLtdNa.  In  thii  place  we  propoae  to  notice  icTeral  improirnneDti  vUdi 
have  of  late  jtm  been  made  in  the  mechanical  eonitruetioii  of  windovi. 

It  haa  frequenllj  been  ■  nilneet  of  complaiot,  thai  our  public  edifiwi  m 
either  iamffieieDtlj  pnmded  with  the  meani  of  Tentflation,  or  the  amo^rati 
for  that  pnrpoM  are  *eiy  btcooTenient  The  oldett  mode  wilh  whidi  wtin 
aeqtiainted  li  that  of  eaaementi  bung  upon  hinget,  and  fattened  by  a  Eitf L  A 
later  and  more  iinproTed  method  wai  to  hang  the  caumenti  ao  h  to  twitt 
upon  canlre  pivota ;  the  opening  and  ihntting  of  tfaeie  caiementi  by  puUf vi  nn 
linea  la  alwaji  accompanied  with  noiie,  and  tbej  efibrd  na  defeDce  frrmi  i 
ahower  of  rain,  nor  to  the  pnjudicial  eSecti  of  the  cold  air  detcending  on  t>' 
headl  of  the  penoni  auembled  near  to  the  windowi.  Another  mode,  i^J 
introdoced,  ia  to  cut  out  of  the  windowi  a  ipace  to  receire  the  half  ofagluid 
bopper,  which  i*  attached  to  Oia  window,  projecting  inward*,  baring  a  up  h 
the  topi  lying  horiiontally,  and  opening  upwarda.    Thaa  hoppen  are  extnneir 


unOKhtlj  in  themtelTea,  hut  are  rendered  itUl  more  to  bj  the  duil  which  Id^ 
on  them ;  which  duit  ii  blonn  into  the  building  when  the  flap  ii  epeiied  Ibr  in 
adminioii  of  air.  To  remedy  theie  inconvenience*,  Meura.  W.  and  D'  oiuj 
•ome  vean  ago  invented  the  arrangement  delineated  in  the  preceding  pfTj 
hj  which  a  ready  mode  of  action  on  the  upper  part  of  the  window  "J*''"? 
by  very  aimple  machinery,  while  the  (ymmetn  of  th;  window  ii  P"^^^ 
^.  1  give*  a  front  inaide  Tie  w  of  a  window,  with  the  spparktuf  attachci,  i^ 
jig,  2ii  node  Tiew  of  the  Mme;  a  thorn  the  flap  of  the  window  opcoi''* 
\nz  to  which  the  bate  of  the  Sap  ii  £ied,  and  on  which  it  tiroii  <J  '"^ 
having  one  end  fattened  to  the  extremity  of  the  bar  b,  and  '^''.'"^'j  „ 
other  end  with  an  ey^  which  reeeivM  tbe  pin  or  «tud  d;  ihii  atud  i*^,  ^ 
lb*  vntieal  rod  «,  which  teminalea  below  in  «  rack  /,  and  ii  Kcured  o 


n  gg.  through  which  it  pauea ;  A  n  a  Un- 


iTpri^ht  position  by  thB  loopa  orgmie 

thorn  pinion  of  two  teetl^  wbioh  when  tamed  round  tn  meain  of  the  wlneb  i, 
take!  into  the  notches  of  the  rack,  and  conieouently  drawi  down  the  rod  e.  or 
raiaei  i^  according  to  the  direetion  in  which  itie  winch  a  turned.  In  the  fint 
case,  the  t^d  d  drawa  the  lever  down,  and  coniequently  epeiu  the  window ;  in 
the  latter  die  itnd  ii  railed,  and  with  it  the  lever,  which  thtUt  the  window.  It 
mey  b«  proper  to  otnecre,  that  ineaee  of  the  miper  part  of  the  window  being 
■quare,  and  not  having  any  mulliona,  it  will  be  lound  necetury  (to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  the  air  at  the  lide  of  the  caHment,  when  it  opens)  (o  have  a  frame 
with  two  angular  aides  attached  tothevindowi,  and  these  ndei  must  have  a  imall 
return  rebate  for  the  casement  to  fail  against  when  it  is  fullv  opened,  which  will 
prevent  any  inconvenience  arising;  from  the  form  of  the  window. 

Servants  and  others  employed  in  the  cleaning  and  repairing  of  inch  windows 
in  general  provide  to  indifferently  for  their  lecurity,  while  employed  on  the 
oubnde,  that  numerons  acoidentt  have  occurred, — some,  of  the  most  deplorable 
nature.  The  construction  of  the  sash  windows  that  we  have  now  to  notice, 
will  not  only  efTectuolly  prevent  these  •cddents,  but  will  remain  a  permanent 
convenience  to  the  house  in  which  they  may  be  adopted.  In  appearance  these 
aashes  resemble  those  of  the  comman 
kind,  and  the  upper  and  lower  sash 
nu  be  moT«d  up  and  down  in  a  u- 
milar  manner.  The  outride  of  the 
■Mb  nay  obo  betnrBMl  bto  the  room, 
•o  that  it  amy  be  easily  painted,  glaiad, 
or  elaantd,  Djamnon  standing  with- 
in the  mom,  wilhont  the  necesmt;  of 
mnoTJnic  tfa*  dipt  or  beading* ;  hj 
doii^  which  the  gloss  is  freqneHt^ 
fasnken,  and  the  beads  loat,  left  looee, 
or  diamatched,  and  a  considerable  ex- 
pnse  incurred.  The  frame  of  the 
window  is  fitted  with  grooves,  weights, 
and  pulleys,  in  the  usual  manner;  thp. 
fillets  on  the  sash  are  not  made  in  the 
same  piece  with  the  sash  frame,  bnt 
fastened  thereto  by  pvott,  about  the 
middle  of  the  lodi;  upon  these  pivots 
the  sash  is  turned  round  at  pleamrt, 
so  as  to  get  at  the  outside  witnout  dis- 
turbing the  fillets  or  grooves.  When 
the  sash  is  placed  vertically  (as  the 
lower  one  in  the  figure)  a  spring  catch  on  each  side  of  it  shoots- into,  and  take 
hold  of  the  hiding  fillet* ;  so  that  in  this  cose  the  sash  slides  up  or  down  in  the 
usual  manner,  but  can  he  immediately  released,  and  turned  inside-out  by 
Dushing  bock  the  spring  and  at  the  same  time  pulling  the  sash  inwuds.  This 
'nvention  originated  with  Mr.  Marahall,  who  communicated  it  to  the  Society  of 
Arts  :  hut  the  invention,  with  some  unimportant  modifications,  was  subsequently 
,)alented  by  Mr.Tacly,  probably  from  ignorance  of  Mr.  Marshall's  prior  claim*. 
J7 ri^  tiji,  f^  „  windows  of  this  kmd  are  lumatimes  called  MorshaH's,  and 
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boilden  do  not  encourage  them ;  but  this  additional  expense  is  scarcely  worthy 
et  node*  by  a  private  in£vidual  In  building,  when  the  important  advantages 
It  confers  are  taken  into  account- 
To  keep  the  saihe*  of  ordinaiv  windows  at  equal  distances  fVora  the  sides,  so 
Aat  thej  may  not  be  impeded  m-di>wing  up  and  down,  (as  is  often  the  er-* 

•n  account  of  the  ss""  — "~  ~ "'  ' '   *■---'--         ^  *'-  "•--'- 

naa  proposed  tt 
•  ■  pteta  of  iron  two  inehe*  long  by'oi 
Aied  a  fpriog  b.  Out  eoiriei  •  roller  at  its  upper  eqd,  and  at  c  c  are  two  hole* 


lay  not  oe  impeoea  m-ai>wmg  up  ana  aown,  (as  is  oiien  ine  case. 
of  the  sash  swinging  as  it  is  suspended  by  the'top,)  Mr.  Woolwich 
A  th*  nmple  appenihge  represented  in  the  annexed  cut  Fia.  1  ii 
roD  two  inehe*  long  by  one  inch  wide ;  to  the  bww  part  of  wnicb  is 
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In  4diiul  Kmn  to  fit  it  Iti  qtpUcalioD  to  a  Mih  b  ibowii  mtdi,  TIm  gcMff 
WMJ  ba  cot  in  tha  lide  of  tha  luh  lufflciaiitlj  de^  for  tbs  wbob  to  b«  biuM 


fi,.l. 

1 

i 

whrn  (he  rpnngatoreri  in,  u  the  alutidtj  of  tha  tpring  will  pngset  tbinlfe 
nifflcientlj  to  itMid^  the  tuh. 

One  of  tlie  prinop*!  objcetioni  to  aliding  tuhm  in  •hop  windowi,  it  lh>  •(■ 
CMd^  in  nuwt  oaaat  of  ratking  k  bnad  cmmg  for  the  hilkuce  «ei^rtit«fM 
up  uid  down,  which  exdnde*  tne  light,  and  lo  moeh^ecefw  the  eiltibilix' 
gOod^  and  ie  baaidei  umichtlj,  Becerding  to  the  prevmilii^  tuto  in  i" 
nutten.  To  obriato  thaw  otgactiosi,  ilidiiig  luhet  hvn  aomeUme*  baani^ 
with  K  long  train  of  puUe;*  and  lino,  to  cany  the  weighti  to  a  diatont  iLtnai*! 
wbeM  there  would  be  the  laa*t  incnmbianee.  Mr.  Lockar^  of  PolandHOiA 
baa  however  ingeniuualf  contrived  to  place  the  waighu  in  a  hotisoDtol  pcaii> 
abore  the  window,  which  ia  a  rciy  convanient  iltaatioa,  and  tlia  meana  ade^ 
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tar  that  puipoaa  are  calcniatod  to  work  wcIL     Fig.  1  In  the  ann^ed  **^ 
itpreeenta  an  elavation,  and  fif.  3  a  plan,  the  corrMpondinglctttM*  >■■ 
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referring  to  limilar  iMurts.  u  is  tbe  upper  tasb  closed ;  /  the  lower  sash  pariljr 
opened ;  a  the  weignt  to  the  upper  window ;  o  the  weight  to  the  lower  window ; 
e  e  are  the  pulleys  on  which  the  lines  run.  The  dark  space  above  the  window 
has  been  drawn  totf  large  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts,  but  with  the  view  of 
showing  tiie  arrangement  more  clearly.  When  the  lower  sash  /  is  ptdled  down, 
the  weight  o  is  drawn  close  up  under  the  pulleys,  the  curved  pieces  being  out  out 
of  the  weights  for  that  purpose.  When  the  u^er  sash  u  is  brought  down,  the 
weight  a  is  drawn  up  close  to  the  pulleys. 

To  arrange  these  several  parts  to  act  properly,  it  will  be  neoesMry  to  observe 
the  depth  of  the  casing  above  the  window,  where  the  weights  are  to  move ;  if 
that  M  (for  instance)  the  fourth  part  of  the  range  of  the  sashes  in  theur 
grooves,  then  the  pulleys  on  which  the  lines  that  suspend  the  sashes  are  coiled, 
must  be  four  times  the  diameter  of  their  axes,  that  take  up  the  lines  from  the 
weights.  As  bv  this  arran^ment,  the  weights  only  move  urough  a  fourth  part 
of  me  space  of  the  sashes  m  the  same  time  (by  the  cords  pMing  round  pulleyi 
showinff  these  relative  proportions,)  it  follows  that  the  weights  must  be  four 
times  £e  weight  of  the  sashes  to  balance  them ;  and  to  save  space,  the  weights 
riiould  be  of  lead.  By  thi*  arrangement  it  will  be  observed  that  there  is  only 
one  case  for  the  weiehts  idstoad  of  two»  and  that  the  situation  above  the  window 
is  more  convenient  rar  repair  than  at  the  sides.  For  pastry-oookit  butehersi  and 
maitet  shops  generally,  this  improvement  oflfers  great  convenienoa  and 
advantage. 

Mr.  Thomas  IVoiser,  an  architeet  of  Worcester,  patented,  in  1830,  "  certain 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  window-sashes,  and  in  tfie  mode  of  hanging 
the  same,"  which  appear  to  us  deserving  the  attention  of  the  reader.  He 
proposes  to  attach  the  upper  and  lower  sashes  to  the  same  lines  which  pass  over 
a  puUey  attached  to  each  side  of  the  frame  near  the  top  of  the  window.  These 
are  of  the  kind  usuall]^  called  side  pulleys,  which  have  their  axes  at  right  angles 
to  the  surfaces  to  which  they  are  attached.  The  small  frames  in  which  the 
pulleys  turn  are  movable,  in  dovetailed  grooves,  in  the  window-firames,  and 
adjustable  by  a  screw  to  r^;ulate  the  tension  of  the  sash  lines.  The  two  sashes 
are  thns  made  to  balance  each  other,  entirely  obviating  the  neeesd^  for  the 
metallic  counterpoises  usually  employed  to  faciiitate  the  raising  and  lowering  of 
the  saihes.  From  this  description  it  will  be  perceived  that  one  of  the  sauies 
cannot  be  moved  without  moving  the  other,  so  that  the  opening  can  never  be 
made  entirely  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  window,  but  an  equal  portion  of  it 
will  be  at  each. 

The  method  of  attaching  the  lines  to  the  sashes  consists  in  tying  neatly 
to  the  ends  of  the  lines  small  pieces  of  metal,  with  loacitudinal  rectangular 
slits,  which  pass  over  T  studs  nxed  mto  the  sashes,  wim  their  heads  aeross, 
by  which  the  lines  are  secured  from  beinff  accidentaUy  detached  when  onoe  they 
are  hooked  on.  Instead  of  the  beads  which  are  genwally  fixed  to  the  frame  on 
each  side  of  a  window-sash,  as  guides  to  keep  it  in  its  place  while  stetionary, 
and  to  preserve  their  perpendicular  position  while  elevated  or  depressed,  this 
patentee  fixes  a  single  rod  into  the  frame,  which  fite  accurately,  into  a  groove  in 
the  side  of  the  sash.  This  constitates  a  fitting  less  pervious  to  the  weaUier  than 
that  usually  adopted,  at  the  same  time  that  it  afibrds  great  facility  in  cleaning 
the  windows ;  for,  as  the  guide-rod  of  the  lower  sash  does  not  extend  more  than 
half-way  down,  so  that  the  lower  sash  being  elevated  to  the  top  of  the  window, 
escapee  its  guide-rod,  and  mav  be  turned  inside-out,  and  the  upper  sash  being 
lowered  to  the  bottom  may  be  similarly  reversed ;  so  by  this  means  all  parts 
of  the  window  can  be  brought  within  reach  of  a  person  in  the  room,  for  the 
purpose  of  deaninff  or  repairing. 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  a  mode  of  securing  house  and  shop  windows 
from  the  depredations  of  robbers,  which  is  applicabfo  also  to  doors,  gates,  safes, 
ftc,  which  was  the  subject  dT  a  patent  granted  to  Messrs.  Don  and  Smith,  of 
PentonviUe ;  and  consisto  hi  Uie  construction  and  adaptetion  of  metallic  sbutten^ 
arranged  horixontally,  in  such  manner  that  when  the  window  or  door  is  dosed, 
eaeh  shutter  ibrms  a  handsome  panel ;  and  when  opened,  they  are  entirely 
withdrawn,  and  deposited  behmd  the  entablature,  or  in  the  brickwoik  abore  or 


bdow  tb*  window.  Th«  nttenlaM  likewlN  olaiiD  the  pubHc  pUron^  foi 
•notW  properhr  potMiMd  hj  their  nwtallie  ahuttcn,— thu  of  ft  fMd;  eoant- 
mm  into  ■nn-faOiidi ;  but  tbero  will  doubllMi  be  ftuaj  exceptiMM  ukM  to  it 
•mpbynMnt  of  to  quick  •  condiKlOT  of  be«^  and  of  M  pandorou*  a 
inm,  forueh  a  pui^ote.  But  whatever  nuy  be  tba  MbMancaur' 
atia^  of  the  uaMwtjr  of  Mm-blind*  • 


appUed  tberetfc    At  a  ii  a  ib^wutdDw,  and  at  i  a  *bop-docr,  • 


pvojacted  two  of  the  metallic  ihuOen  ai  a  Mm-Uiad.  having  alao  end  bliiMt* 
•ilk  cloth  or  other  deairable  eubataoce,  in  the  form  of  leclon  of  circlei.  low 
CMC  the  third  ihntter,  which  ibmu  the  aet,  ii  drawn  up  and  deponled  b«EiW 
the  entablature.  On  the  flnt  floor  above  the  ihop,  c  e  ezhibiM  th*  *ft^'!^ 
of  the  MOM  IUd^  en  A  (mall  fcale  to  private  window*.  At  iJB*bowiia'''»*f 
UQcloied;  that  la,  the  ihutten  are  luppoeed  to  be  withdrawn  ""^'^Z? 
.  depoiited  immedialely  above  or  below  it,  ai  the  patenteea  adapt  them  ">  <"''* 
'-■  -■    »         ..-..,.      .,        '  mien,  prefMlae  • 

i>  ehown  »*  of "« 


r  entirely  closed  by  the  shuUeri,  P'**"^^^ 
nrslan,  uid  to  ha  bullet-prDaf ;  and  at  o  ii  ahown  soe  ^ 
thop  win^owi,  limilarljr  eloaed.    The  thuttert  ore  made  in  the  following  ni 


barrier  agaiait  bnrslan,  uid  to  be  bullet 


Having  detecinined  Ae  number  of  pliitei  ur  panneU  a  ■butter  it 
(luually  three  or  four,)  the  inm  or  Meel  plates  are  weU  hammered  in  Uw"^ 
of  law  plstaa,  u  la  to  condenee  the  metal  and  flatten  the  lurboe*.  ^^^ 
are  then  encloMd  in  groovai  made  in  a  rectangular  frame  of  '>*''''*'?' **^ 
strongly   m-etted   thereto.      Thui  framed,    they    are   conneolcd    Ufii'^  * 
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plcuon,  bv  tb«  lower  horinntm]  bar  of  oiM,  and  the  npf»t  Mia  of  iht  nest 
OtiDg  mt  mto  acute  uiglea.  that  hoiik  into  one  anodier ;  and  they  are  thm 
drawn  up  er  let  down  in  (aecmion,  by  aliding  with  their  Tcrtieal  ndai  in  deep 
groove*  cut  in  ban  of  wrought  Iron,  which  form  the  atyle*  to  the  window.  Tb« 
upper  portion  of  tbeM  groored  metallic  atyles  ie  made  to  ■eparale  IVom  lb* 
lower,  by  tamiag  upon  a  piTot  or  hinge  joint,  at  the  top  of  the  window,  by 
which  meuie  the  ihutten,  while  eontsined  in  the  greores,  may  be  pnijected  eat 
to  an  angle  of  about  60  degrees  from  the  perpendicular,  and  torn  the  nin- 
blindi.   ^«  patenteei  have  ^signed  leveral  movemente  for  rudng  or  lowering 


the  iMe  e^lei  to  the  window ;  from  ■  to  /  ii  a  contmnation  of  Oie  ityle  and 
frame  behind  the  entablature,  where  all  the  three  ahutten  y,  k  and  i,  are  drawn 
np  and  depoAed,  when  the  (hmteci  are  not  in  oie.  The  groore  for  Ibe  ppper 
■nutter  g  doet  not  permit  it  la  descend  lower  than  i,  nor  doe*  the  groore  for  the 
■wMb  ibutter  h  permit  that  to  deicend  iiirtber  than  e,  but  the  groove  for  the 
lower  ehntler  ■  ia  extended  <hnn  the  top  /  to  the  bottom  i.  The  lun-UInd  k 
prcjeeted  only  when  they  an  all  down,  by  which  meane  the  two  upper  abultcra 
ere  unlocked  ^ra  the  lower,  and  the  latter  u  afierwardi  drawn  up  to  the  top, 
aa  shown  in  the  figure.  To  the  morable  part  of  the  etyle  ii  fixed  a  curted 
rack  i,  the  teeth  of  which  ^eer  into  Ihoee  of  a  pinion  I;  the  axis  of  ihia  pinion 
cBniM  a  winch  n,  by  taming  which,  the  tun-blind  ia  thrown  out,  or  drawn  in. 
To  steady  the  motion  of  the  blind,  the  movement  described  is  made  la  mtnmu- 
nieate  wiA  a  simitar  rack  and  pinion  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  window  ;  for 
diii  pnrpoee  there  ii  placed  on  the  axis  of  the  pution  I  behind  it,  a  srasll  chain 
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puUey,  round  which  an  endka  pitched  chain  n  panetf,  and  alao  over  a  limiUr 
pulley  o  ;  the  axis  of  the  last  mentioned  b  a  long  thafi,  extending  hoiisontaDj 
aeroet  the  window  (above  the  glass)  to  the  opposite  side,  where  a  conespondhig 
apparatus  projects,  and  supports  that  aide  or  the  sash  blind.  In  order  to  fix 
the  blind  at  any  reauired  ao^le  that  it  may  be  desired  to  project  it,  there  is  on 
the  axis  of  ^  a  ratcnet-whee(  with  a  pall  abore  f,  which  (alia  into  the  teeth  od 
its  periphery,  and  prevents  its  return  without  bemg  lifted  up. 

The  side  or  end  blindsy  one  of  which  is  represented  at^,  are  made  ef  doth,  or 
other  flexible  substance;  one  side  is  attached  to* the  projecting  part  of  thei^k, 
and  the  other,  passine  through  a  long  and  venr  narrow  sht,  is  attached  to  a  eooieil 
roller  r  ;  when  the  shutters  eomposmg  the  bund  are  drawn  in,  the  conicsl  roller 
is  turned  by  means  of  a  descendmg  weight  t,  which  then  winds  upon  it,  in  eres 
layers,  the  sectorial  blind.  To  the  middle  of  the  lower  ed^re,  and  at  the  bsck  U 
the  bottom  shutter  i,  a  suitable  line  or  chain  is  attached.  Tliia  line  is  carriei  op 
▼erticallv,  then  passes  over  apulley  at  the  top  of  the  frame,  and  from  theneeom 
side  pulleys  down  to  a  barrel  on  one  side,  on  which  the  cord  is  wound.  Va 
lower  ledge  of  the  shutter  i  has  likewise  a  projecting  ledge;  on  the  drawmg  op 
of  the  lower  shutter,  therefore,  by  the  cord  and  winch  deacribed,  the  bottoD 
edfres  of  the  middle  and  upper  shutters  come  in  contact  with,  and  rest  opos  the 
ledge,  and  are  thereby  earned  up  altogether  into  the  casing  behind  the  cntshb- 
tiire ;  to  keep  the  shutters  b  the  situation  they  are  thus  put,  a  pdl  drop  into 
the  teeth  of  another  ratchet-wheel  placed  on  the  axis  of  the  winding  barnL 

Subsequent  improvements  have  been  effected  upon  the  foregoing,  lAoA 
chiefly  consist  in  substituting,  for  the  movement  we  have  deaeribed,  m^  in- 
volving screws  extending  from  top  to  bottom  on  each  side  of  the  windov.  i 
simultaneous  motion  is  ^ected  in  the  screws,  by  means  of  a  bar  extendiiig  lovi 
the  bottom  of  the  window,  and  connecting,  by  bevil  wheels^  both  serewi  ^' 
winch  handle  by  which  they  are  turned.    Upon  the  screws  are  fitted  n4  ^ 
which  are  attached  the  shutters ;  and,  Uierefore,  by  the  operation  of  tnnia|^ 
hahdle,  the  shutters  are  steadfly  raised  or  lowered  into  or  out  of  their  csfti 

WINE.  A  term  applied  oy  chemists  to  aU  liquids  that  have  bfcotf 
vinous  by  fermentation ;  out  it  is  popularly  considered  as  confined  to  sscebins 
▼ecetable  substances  that  have  been  converted  into  a  vinoua  liquid.  It  im0 
to  be  a  necessary  condition,  thatsufar  must  be  present  in  a  ▼egetaUe,  ^cbhk 
it  to  ferment  and  become  vinous ;  but  this,  according  to  late  disooverieSf  viu 
not  exclude  starch,  gum,  and  other  simflar  products,  iNiich  are  capable  <^^ 
converted  into  saccharine  matter.  Lavoiner  stated  that  pure  sugar  alone  von« 
not  ferment,  but  that  some  extractive  matter,  or  yeast,  must  be  added  to  osw 
it  to  undergo  the  vinous  fermentation ;  and  he  considered  that  the  eflfectiof  ths 
fermentation  consisted  in  separating  the  suear,  which  is  an  oxide,  into  ptrtfi 
in  oxygenating  the  one,  at  tne  expense  of  the  other,  to  form  carbonic  scid;  n 
disoxygenating  the  other  in  favour  df  the  first,  to  form  a  combustible  subitiiic* 
termed  alcohu;  so  that,  were  it  possible  to  combine  these  two  sobstsoctfi 
the  alcohol  and  the  carbonic  add  mi|;ht  reproduce  sugar.  It  is  ^^p^"^?? 
remark,  that  the  hydrogen  and  carbonic  do  not  exist  in  the  state  of  oU  '^'^^"r? 
being  combined  with  a  portion  of  oxygen,  which  renders  them  misdble  viUi 
water.  These  three  principles,  therefore,  the  oxygen,  the  hydrpgen,  and  the  cI^ 
bonie,  are  here  in  a  kind  of  equilibnim ;  and,  in  fact,  by  causing  them  to  pu* 
through  a  red-hot  tube  of  glass  or  porcelain,  we  may  recombine  them,  ^^^^^J^ 
two  together,  and  the  product  will  be  water,  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  andcrfwn. 

In  all  wines  minr  be  distinguished  an  add,  alcohol,  tartar,  an  extn<^^ 
matter,  aroma  or  odour,  and  a  colourless  prindple, — the  whole  beioff  ^  j? 
dissolved  in  a  smaller  or  laiger  proportion  of  water.  An  add  exists  in  aO  wmeiy  Mi 
all  are  not  add  in  the  same  degree.  Of  some  wines  a  natural  addity  is  the  pnn- 
dpal  characteristic ;  those  produced  from  grapes  not  perfectly  ripe,  or  thst  po 
in  moist  climates,  are  of  this  kind ;  whilst  such  as  are  tne  product  of  the  ^''■^rj 
tion  of  grapes  that  have  attained  complete  maturity  ana  sweetness,  ^^^]^ 
a  very  small  quantity  of  add.  The  proportion  of  add  appears,  ^^^  )Li 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  saccharine  prindple,  and  conseouentlyof  thejuoo^ 
which  is  produced  by  the  decompodtion  of  the  sugar.    Alcohol  fonnt  tbs  b^ 
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ehavaoteriadc  of  wina     It  if  the  prodact  of  the  docompoettion  of  lUffar ;  and  its 

Suantitv  is  alwari  proportionate  to  that  of  the  sugar  that  has  been  decomposed, 
iloohol  aboonumore  in  some  wines  than  it  does  in  others;  those  of  hot 
climates  contain  a  large  qoanti^  of  it;  whilst  those  of  cold  climates  contain 
scarcely  sny.  Ripe  and  sweet  grapes  pirodoce  it  in  abondanoe ;  but  the  wines 
made  of  grapes  that  are  unripe,  wateiy,  and  sour,  yield  very  little. 

The  mowing  is  Mr.  Brando's  valuable  table  of  the  quantity  of  alcohol  in 
difibrent  kinds  of  wine  and  spirituous  liquori : — 

Praportioo  of 

Aloo&ol  ptr  esnt 

bj  maamn* 

1.  Ussa,  avenige  of  two  samples 25.41 

2.  Raisin  wine,  airerage  of  three  samples .    .    .    .  25.12 

3.  Marsala,  average  of  two  samples 25.9 

4.  Madeira,  average  of  four  samples 22.27 

5.  Currant  wine •  20.55 

6.  Sherry,  average  of  four  samples 19.17 

7.  Teneriffe 19.79 

8.  Colares 19.75 

9.  Lachzyma  Christi 19.70 

10.  Constantia,  white 19.75 

11.  Ditto    .    .  red 18.92 

12.  Lubon 18.94 

13.  Malaga.  (1666) 18.94 

14.  BuceUas 18.49 

15.  Red  Madeira,  average  of  two  samples  •    •    .    •  20.35 

16.  Ct^  Muschat 18.25 

17.  Cape  Madeira,  average  of  three  samples  .    .    .  20.51 

18.  Grape  wine 18.11 

19.  Calcavella,  average  of  two  samples     ....  18.65 

20.  Vidonia 19.25 

21.  Alba  Flora 17.26 

22.  Malaga 17.26 

23.  White  Hermitage 17.43 

24.  Roussillon,  average  of  two  samples     .    .    .    .  18.13 

25.  Caret,  average  of  four  samples 15.10 

26.  Malmsey  Madeira * .  16.40 

27.  Lunel 15.52 

28.  Sheraas 15.52 

29.  Syracuse i  15.28 

30.  Sauteme • 14.22 

31.  Bureundy,  averaffe  of  fonrsampJea     ....  14.57 

32.  Hod[,  average  of  three  samples 12.08 

33.  Nice 14.63 

34.  Barsac 13.86 

35.  Tent 13.30 

36.  Champagne,  average  of  four  samples  .    •    .    •  12.61 

37.  Red  Hermitage 12.32 

38.  Viu  de  Grave^  average  of  two  samples    •    .    .  13.37 
89.  Fron^iac    .    .    .    ; 12.79 

40.  Cote  £>tie 12.32 

41.  Gooseberry  wine 11.84 

42.  Orange  wme,  average  of  six  samples,  made  by  a 

London  manufacturer 11.26 

43.  Tokay  . 9.88 

44.  Elder  wine «...  9.87 

46.  Cider,  lughest  average 9.87 

Ditto    lowest    ditto •    •      5.21 

46.  Perry,  average  of  four  samples 7^26 

47.  Mead 7^3 
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48.  Ale,    (Burton) a.88 

Ditto  (Edinbu^b) 6.20 

Ditto  (DoTcheiter) 5.56 

49.  Brown  Stout 6»80 

50.  London  Porter,  ftTerage 4^20 

51.  Ditto  Small  Beer,  ditb 1.28 

52.  Brandy 53.39 

53.  Rum 53.68 

54.  Gin 51.60 

55.  Scotch  WhidLey .....    j 54.32 

56.  Irisb       ditto 53.90 

Tartar  exitto  in  venuice,  as  also  in  muit ;  it  contributes  to  facilitate  the  form* 
tion  of  alcohol.  When  left  at  rest  in  casks,  it  deposits  itself  upon  the  sida. 
forming  a  erust  more  or  less  thick,  with  crystals  of  irre^ar  fo^ms.  Some  Ubs 
before  the  vintage,  when  the  casks  are  to  be  got  ready  for  receiving  the  ikb 
wine,  they  are  staved,  and  the  tartar  detached  from  them,  in  order  to  be  eni- 
ployed  in  the  different  uses  of  commerce.  This  salt  has  little  solubilitj  in  c<^' 
water,  but  considerably  more  in  boiling  water.  It  scarcely  dissolTet  tki.1i^ 
the  mouA,  and  it  resists  the  pressure  of  the  teeth.  The  extractiTe  principif 
abounds  m  must,  when  it  appears  to  be  dissolved  by  the  aid  of  the  logtf;  ^ 
when  the  saccharine  princi^e  is  decomposed  by  means  of  fermentatioa,  ^ 

Quantity  of  extractive  matter  sensibly  diminishes,  a  part  of  it  deposits  itse^^' 
brous  form,  and  this  deposit,  which  principally  constitutes  the  Ieeti|^' 
more  considerable  in  proportion  as  the  fermentation  is  more  gentle,  0^^ 
alcohol  more  abundant.    This  deposit  is  always  mixed  with  a  consi^ 
quantity  of  tartar.    There  always  exists  in  wine,  a  proportion  of  extn^ 
matter  in  a  state  of  solution,  which  may  be  separated  from  it  by  mesu  off 
poration.    It  abounds  more  in  new  wines  than  in  old  ones ;  and  the  oUer^ 
wine  grows,  the  more  completely  is  it  freed  from  the  extractive  principle  ^ 
natunu  wines  have  an  odour  more  or  less  affreeable  to  the  smell.  Some  of  di^ 
owe  their  reputetion  in  a  great  meaaure  to  tne  perfume  which  they  exhsk.  T» 
is  the  case  with  Burgundy.    This  perfume  is  lost  by  too  violent  a  feimentit»D) 
and  becomes  stronger  bv  age.    It  seldom  exists  in  very  spirituous  wines,  e^ 
because  it  is  oonoealed  by  the  strong  smell  of  the  alcohol,  or  because  it  htfbea 
destroyed  or  dissipated  by  the  violent  fermentation  that  was  reauisite  toderdff 
the  snurit.    Hie  colouring  principle  of  wine  bdongs  to  the  skm  of  the  gnjP^ 
for  when  the  must  it  suSered  to  fennent  without  it,  the  wine  is  white,   t^ 
colouring  princif4e  does  not  dissolve  till  the  alcohol  is  developed ;  it  is  only  tbff 
that  the  wme  acquires  its  colour,  whioh  is  deeper  in  proportion  to  the  riolei^ 
of  the  fermentation*    If  we  expose  bottles  filled  with  wme  to  the  rsyi  of  t» 
ran,  a  few  days  are  sufficient  to  precipitate  the  colouring  princqtle  inlsiS* 
pellidee ;  the  wine  losing  neither  its  perfume  nor  its  stren^. 

A  very  great  number  of-  vegeteUe  substances  may  be  made  to  afford  wisci 
as  grapes,  eurrants^  mulbetriee,  elden»  cherries,  apples,  pulse,  besni,  ^ 
turnips,  radisheS)  and  even  grass  itself.  Hence,  under  the  class  of  ^^^ 
vinous  liquors,  come  not  oidy  wines,  abaohitely  so  called,  but  also  ale,  cyder,  s^ 
The  term  wine  is  however  in  a  more  particular  manner  appropriated  to  v» 
liquor  drawn  from  the  fruit  of  the  vin«.  The  process  of  making  ^^  JUf 
follows  :'^Vf  hen  the  grapes  are  ripe,  and  the  saccharine  princmle  is  derelopp 
they  are  then  prtswd,  and  the  iuice  which  flows  out  is  received  in  vesiels  of  • 
proper  capacity,  in  which  the  fermentetion  meais,  and  proceeds  in  the  fouoi^ 
mg  maimer.  At  the  end  of  several  days,  and  frequently  afUr  a  few  hours,  av 
according  to  the  heat  of  the  atmo^here,  the  nature  of  the  grapes,  the  V^^! 
of  the  liqoi^  end  temperature  of  the  place  in  whidi  Uie  operation  is  P^*^^ 
a  movemenl  is  produced  in  the  liquoi^  which  contiaually  mcrsaaes ;  ^^^^^ 
of  the  tMA  increases  ^  it  become*  twbid  and  ofly ;  carbonic  acid  is  disenga|«Oi 
which  fiHe all  the  unoccupied  part  of  the  vessel;  and  the  tempciatnre riic* ^ 
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750  Fahrenheit  The  skins,  stones,  and  other  grosser  matters  of  the  grapes, 
are  buoyed  up  by  the  particles  of  disengaged  air  that  adhere  to  their  surface, 
are  variously  agitated,  and  are  raised  in  form  of  a  scum,  or  soft  and  spongy 
crust,  that  covers  the  whole  liquor.  During  the  fermentation,  this  crust  is  fre* 
quently  raised,  and  broken  by  the  air  disengaged  from  the  liquor,  which  forces 
its  way  through  it ;  afterwards  the  crust  subsides,  and  becomes  entire  as  before. 
These  effects  continue  while  the  fermentation  is  brisk,  and  at  last  gradually 
cease :  then  the  crust  being  no  longer  supported,  falls  in  pieces  to  the  bottom  of 
the  liquor.  At  this  time,  if  we  would  have  a  strong  ^d  generous  wine,  all 
sensilne  fermentation  must  be  stopped :  this  is  done  by  putting  the  wine  into 
close  vessels,  and  carrying  these  into  a  cellar  or  other  cool  place.  After  this 
first  operation,  an  interval  of  repose  takes  place,  as  is  indicated  by  the  cessation 
of  the  sensible  effects  of  the  spirituous  fermentation ;  and  thus  enables  us  to 
preserve  a  liquor,  no  less  aereeable  in  its  taste,  than  useful  for  its  reviving  and 
nutritious  quidities  when  drunk  moderately.  In  this  new  wine  a  part  of  the 
liquor  probably  remains,  that  has  not  fermented,  and  which  afterwaros  ferments, 
but  so  very  slowly,  that  none  of  the  sensible  effects  produced  in  the  first  fermen- 
tation are  here  perceived.  The  fermentation,  therefore,  still  continues  in  the  wuie, 
during  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  although  in  an  imperceptible  manner;  and 
this  is  the  second  period  of  the  spirituous  fermentation, — which  may  be  called  the 
imperceptible  fermentation.  We  may  easily  perceive  that  the  eSect  of  this 
imperceptible  fermentation  is  the  gradual  increase  of  the  quantity  of  alcohol 
It  has  also  another  effect  no  less  advantageous ;  namely,  the  separation  of  the 
acid  salt  called  tartar  from  the  wine.  This  matter  is  therefore  a  second  sediment 
that  is  formed  in  the  wine,  and  adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  containing  vessels. 
As  the  taste  of  tartar  is  harsh  and  disagreeable,  it  is  evident  that  the  wine, 
which,  by  means  of  the  insensible  fermentation,  has  acquired  more  alcohol,  and 
has  disengaged  itself  of  the  greater  part  of  its  tartar,  ought  to  be  much  better 
and  more  agreeable ;  and  for  this  reason  chiefly,  old  wine  is  universally  prefer- 
able to  new  wine.  But  insensible  fermentation  can  only  ripen  and  meliorate 
the  wine,  if  the  sensible  fermentation  have  regularly  proceeded,  and  been 
stopped  in  due  time.  We  know  certainly,  that  if  a  sufficient  time  have  not  been 
allowed  fur  the  first  period  of  the  fermentation,  the  unfermented  matter  that 
remains,  being  in  too  large  a  quantity,  will  then  ferment  in  the  bottles  or  close 
vessels  in  which  the  wine  is  put,  and  will  occasion  effects  so  much  more  sensible 
as  the  first  fermentation  shall  have  been  sooner  interrupted ;  hence  these  wines 
are  always  turbid,  emit  bubbles,  and  sometimes  break  the  bottles,  from  the  large 
quantity  of  air  disengaged  during  the  fermentation. 

We  have  an  instance  of  these  effects  in  the  wine  of  Champagne,  and  in  others 
of  the  same  kind.  The  sensible  fermentation  of  these  wines  is  interrupted,  or 
rather  suppressed,  that  they  may  have  this  sparkling  quality.  It  is  well  known 
that  these  wines  make  the  corks  fly  out  of  the  bottles ;  that  they  sparkle  and 
froth  when  they  are  poured  into  glasses ;  and  lastly,  that  they  have  a  taste  much 
more  lively  and  piquant  than  wines  that  do  not  sparkle ;  but  this  sparkling 
quality,  and  all  the  effects  depending  on  it,  are  only  caused  by  a  considerable 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  disengaged  during  the  confined  fermenta- 
tion that  the  wine  has  undergone  in  close  vessels.  This  air  not  having  an 
opportunif  V  of  escaping,  and  of  being  dissipated  as  fast  as  it  is  disengaged,  and 
being  inteiposed  betwixt  all  the  parts  of  the  wine,  combines  in  some  measure 
with  them,  aL.d  adheres  in  the  same  manner  as  it  does  to  certain  mineral  waters, 
in  which  it  produces  nearly  the  same  effects ;  when  this  air  is  entirely  disen- 
gaged firom  these  wines  they  no  longer  sparkle,  they  lose  their  piquancy  of  taste, 
become  mild,  and  even  almost  insipid. 

Such  are  the  qualities,  Br.  Ure  observes,  that  wine  acquires  in  time,  when  its 
first  fermentation  has  not  continued  sufficiently  long.  These  qualities  are 
given  purposely  to  certain  kinds  of  wine,  to  indulge  taste  or  caprice ;  but  such 
wines  are  supposed  to  be  unfit  for  daily  use.  Wines  for  daily  use  ought  to  have 
undergone  so  completely  the  sensible  fermentation,  that  the  succeeding  fer^ 
mentation  shall  be  insenaible,  or  at  least  exceedingly  little  perceived.  Wine, 
in  which  the  first  fermentation  has  been  too  far  advanced,  is  liable  to  worse 
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mooDTenieDCM  thftn  that  in  which  the  fint  fiermentatioii  has  been  too  quickly  nip- 
pressed ;  for  every  fermentable  liquor  ia,  from  its  nature,  in  a  c^ontinual  intettiM 
motion,  more  or  lesa  strong  according  to  circumstances,  from  the  first  instant  of 
)He  spirituous  fermentation,  till  it  is  completely  purified ;  hence,  from  the  time  of 
the  completion  of  the  spirituous  fermentation,  or  even  before,  the  wine  begini 
\o  undergo  the  acid,  or  acetous  fermentation.  This  acid  fermentation  is  very 
slow  and  insensible,  when  the  wine  is  included  in  very  close  veasels,  and  in  a 
cool  place ;  but  it  gradually  advances,  so  that  in  a  certain  time  the  wine,  instead 
of  bemg  improved,  becomes  at  last  sour.  This  evil  cannot  be  remedied ;  becaose 
the  fermentation  may  advance,  but  cannot  be  reverted. — Fourcroy^  Ure,  Brtmde, 
Oxford  Cyclopedia, 

WIRE.  Metallic  threads,  or  fine  rods,  produced  by  forcibly  drawing  the 
ductile  metals  through  a  hole  of  less  area  than  their  previous  tranavene  sections. 
The  siies  of  which  wire  are  made  are  from  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
to  that  of  the  four-thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  For  the  purposes  of  embroidery  and 
similar  work,  gold  and  silver  are  commonly  drawn  to  such  fineneas  as  to  be 
flexible,  and  as  conveniently  wrought  with  a  needle,  as  the  filaments  of  silk,  flax, 
&c.  with  which  they  are  usually  mixed.     See  the  articles  Gold  and  Silver. 

The  earliest  attempt  to  draw  ductile  metal  into  threads,  by  forcing  them 
through  holes  in  a  steel  plate,  does  not  appear  to  be  determined.     At  first,  wire 
was  formed  entirely  by  the  hammer ;  and  this  process  of  art  aoon  became  a 
distinct  trade.   Becxman  observes,  "  As  long  as  the  work  was  performed  by  the 
hammer,  the  artists  at  Nuremberg  were  called  wire-^mitht^  but  after  tlie  invend'oo 
of  drawing  iron,  they  were  called  wire-tb'awert,  or  wire^miUers,     Both  these 
appellations  occur  in  the  history  of  Augsburg,  so  early  as  the  year  1351,  asd 
in  that  of  Nuremberg,  in  1360;  so  that,  according  to  the  best  informatiao/ 
have  been  enabled  to  obtain,  I  must  class  the  invention  of  the  drawins^irouc 
proper  wire-drawing,  among  thotie  of  the  fourteenth  century."     About  t«o 
nundred  years,  however,  elapsed  before  the  art  waa  introduced  into  tlas 
country ;  nevertheless,  the  skill  of  our  native  artists  8o6n  enabled  them  to 
surpass  the  foreign  manufacture,  if  any  reliance  can  be  placed  in  the  statemrnt 
contained  in  a  proclamation  of  King  Charles  I.  in  1630,  wherein  it  ia  set  forth, 
**  That  iron-wire  is  a  manufacture  long  practised  in  the  realm,  whereby  many 
thousands  of  our  subjects  have  long  been  employed ;  and  that  Engliah  wliVf  of 
the  toughest  and  best  Osmond  iron,  a  native  commodity  of  this  kingdom,  and 
is  much  better  than  what  comes  from  foreign  parts,  especially  for  muung  wo(^ 
cards,  without  which  no  good  cloth  can  be  maae." 

For  the  manufacture  of  wire  for  piano-fortes  and  other  musical  instruments, 
Berlin  has  long  been  celebrated ;  and  it  still  deserves  a  preference  for  these 
purposes,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  our  artists. 

For  making  iron  wire,  none  but  the  very  best  and  toughest  iron  should  be  used ; 
that  made  entirely  from  charcoal  and  of  the  Cumberland  ore  having  the  prefereiice 
Formerly  the  bars  were  reduced  to  the  required  sizes  for  the  wire-drawer  by  tilting 
it ;  but  now  we  understand  the  manufacturers  roll  the  bars  down  through  sinall 
grooved  roUa  to  very  amall  aizes,  and  thub  materially  save  the  labour  of  drawin^^ 
The  rolls  for  this  purpose  are  the  same  as  described  in  the  article  Iron  (which 
see,)  but  are  superiorly  finished,  and  fitted  up  with  great  accuracy  of  adjustment, 
so  as  to  roll  very  perfect  cylinders  of  wire  down  to  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  di&taeter. 
The  rollers  are  generally  from  seven  to  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  make  upwards 
of  300  revolutiona  per  minute;  so  that  the  rapidity  with  which  this  rolled  or  '*  black 
wire,"  (as  it  is  sometimes  called,  to  distinguish  it  £rom  the  bright,  or  drawn-wire,] 
is  made,  may  be  readily  conceived.  For  the  rims  of  pots,  kettles,  and  other 
kinds  of  **  hollow  ware,"  as  made  by  the  tinmen  or  braziers,  wherein  the  copper 
or  tinned  plate  is  wrapped  round  the  wire,  the  black  wire  is  equally  useful  with  the 
bright ;  for  these  purposes,  and  all  others  where  the  wire  is  hidden,  or  ii  to  be 
painted,  the  rolled  black  wire  is  preferred,  on  account  of  its  greatly  inferior  cost 
Whether  wire  be  drawn  by  water,  steam,  or  hand-power,  the  process  is  nearly  the 
same,  and  the  tools  very  similar.  In  order  to  get  the  end  of  the  wire  throiifin  ^^^ 
first  reducing  hole  in  the  draw-plate,  it  is  sharpened  by  hammering  or  oHo^*' 
being  then  inserted  through  the  plate,  the  latter  is  laid  so  as  to  take  its  bearing 
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against  two  stout  pins  fixed  vertically  in  a  solid,  firm,  bench,  and  the  end  of  the 
wire  is  griped  by  a  pair  of  pincers  attached  to  a  chain ;  the  cross  lever  of  these 
pincers  are  so  formed,  that  the  chain  when  pulled  has  a  tendency  to  draw  them  to- 
gether, and  in  proportion  to  the  force  applied  to  them,  do  they  bite  or  gripe  the  wire ; 
by  means  of  a  powerful  lever  the  wire  is  now  drawn  through  the  hole  in  the  plate, 
which  is  well  lubricated  with  grease ;  and  when  a  sufficient  extent  has  been  thus 
drawn  through,  the  end  of  the  wire  is  fastened  to  a  cylinder  to  which  the  power 
is  applied,  and  the  wire  coiled  upon  it  as  it  comes  through  the  plate.  The  new 
wire  thus  drawn  is  very  stiff  and  hard,  and  re<juires  annealing  prior  to  the  next 
drawing  process.  When  annealed  it  is  put  into  a  vessel  containing  an  acid 
liquor,  and  then  scoured  bright  before  it  is  passed  through  a  second  or  smaller 
hole,  in  which  the  operation  is  repeated  as  many  tirjies  as  may  be  found  neces- 
sary to  reduce  it  to  the  size  required, — annealing,  treating  with  acid,  and  scouring, 
at  every  succeeding  operation.  It  is  said,  that  in  order  to  heat  this  acid  liquor, 
at  an  eminent  manufactory,  some  ingots  of  brass  which  were  at  hand  were 
heated  red  hot  and  quenched  in  it  It  was  afterwards  found  that  the  iron  wire 
treated  with  this  acid  liquor,  was  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  copper,  (derived 
firom  a  slight  solution  of  tne  heated  ingot  to  the  acid,)  and  that  the  wire  was  in 
consequence  drawn  through  the  plates  with  much  greater  facility  than  usual, 
the  copper  evidently  acting  as  a  lubrication  to  decrease  the  attrition  between  the 
wire  and  the  draw-plate.  In  consequence  of  this  accidental  discovery,  the 
practice  has  been  since  continued  at  the  manufactory,  of  employing  a  weak 
solution  of  copper  in  the  acid  liquor  used  in  iron  and  steel  wire-drawing.  The 
slight  coat  of  copper  is  got  rid  or  in  the  last  annealing  process. 

To  produce  a  perfect  and  durable  wire-drawing  plate,  is  a  work  of  considerable 
art ;  and  British  skill  has  in  this  respect  been  lone  surpassed  by  the  French,  from 
whom  all  our  best  "  draw-plates  "  are  obtained.  The  process  by  which  our 
ingenious  neighbours  attain  their  superiority,  must  therefore  be  of  sufficient 
importance  to  our  countrymen,  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  our  work.  In  vol.  xv. 
of  LeM  Arts  et  MStien  is  the  following  account  of  the  process,  by  M.  Du.  HameL 

«  A  band  of  iron  is  forged,  of  two  inches  broad,  and  one  incn  thick.  This  is 
prepared  at  the  great  forge.  About  a  foot  in  length  is  cut  o£^  and  heated  to 
redness  in  a  fire  of  charcoal.  It  is  then  beaten  on  one  side  with  a  hammer,  so 
as  to  work  all  the  surface  into  furrows  or  grooves,  in  order  that  it  may  retain 
the  substance  called  the  potin,  which  is  to  be  welded  upon  one  side  of  the  iron, 
to  form  the  hard  matter  on  which  the  holes  are  to  be  pierced.  This  potin  is 
nothing  but  fragments  of  old  cast-iron  pots ;  but  those  pots  which  have  been 
worn  out  by  the  continued  action  of  the  fire,  are  not  good ;  the  firagments  of  a 
new  pot,  which  has  not  been  in  the  fire,  are  better. 

'*  The  workman  breaks  these  pieces  of  pots  on  his  anvil,  and  mixes  the  pieces 
with  charcoal  of  white  wood.  He  put  this  in  the  forge,  and  heats  it  till  il  is 
melted  into  a  sort  of  paste ;  and  to  purify  it,  he  repeats  the  ftision  ten  or  tweh^e 
times,  and  each  time  he  takes  it  with  the  tongs  to  dip  it  in  water.''  M.  Du 
Hamel  says,  this  is  to  render  the  matter  more  easy  to  break  into  pieces. 

**  By  these  repeated  fusions  with  charcoal,  the  cast  iron  is  changed,  and  its 
qualities  approach  those  of  steel,  but  far  from  becoming  brittle,  it  will  yield  to 
the  blows  of  the  hammer,  and  to  the  punch,  which  is  used  to  enlarge  the  holes. 
The  bar  of  iron  which  is  to  make  the  draw-plate,  is  covered  with  a  layer  of 
pieces  of  the  potin,  or  cast  iron  thus  prepared.  It  is  applied  on  the  side  which 
IS  furrowed,  and  should  occupy  about  half  an  inch  In  thickness.  The  whole  is 
then  wrapped  up  in  a  coarse  doth,  which  has  been  dipped  in  clay  and  water, 
mixed  up  as  thick  as  cream,  and  is  put  into  the  forge.  The  potin  is  more  fusi- 
ble than  the  forged  iron,  so  that  it  will  melt  The  plate  is  withdrawn  from  the 
fire  occasionally,  and  hammered  very  gently  upon  the  potin,  to  weld,  and  in 
some  measure  amalgamate  it  with  the  iron,  which  cannot  be  done  at  once ;  but  it 
must  be  repeatedly  heated  and  worked,  until  the  potin  fixes  to  the  iron.  The  work- 
man then  throws  dry  powdered  clay  upon  it,  in  order,  they  say,  to  soften  the  potin. 

''The  union  being  complete,  the  plate  is  again  heated,  ana  forged  bv  two  work 
men,  who  draw  out  the  plate  of  one  foot  to  a  length  of  two  feet,  and  give  it  the 
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form  it  is  to  have.  It  if  well  knotrn,  that  cast  iron  cannot  be  worked  at  th« 
forge  without  breaking  under  the  hammer ;  but  in  the  present  instance,  it  is 
alloyed  with  the  iron-bar,  and  if  drawn  out  with  it.  It  has  also  acquired  nrv 
properties  by  the  repeated  fusions  with  charcoal. 

"  The  holes  are  next  pierced  whilst  the  plate  is  hot  This  is  done  with  a  well- 
pointed  punch  of  German  steel,  applied  on  that  side  of  the  plate  which  is  the 
iron-bar.  It  requires  four  heats  in  the  fire  to  punch  the  holes,  and  every  turn 
a  finer  punch  is  employed,  so  as  to  make  a  taper  hole.  The  makers  of  draw- 
plates  do  not  pierce  the  holes  quite  through,  but  leave  it  to  the  wire-drawers  to 
do  it  themselves  when  the  plate  is  cold,  with  sharp  punches,  and  then  they  open 
the  hole  to  the  size  they  desire ;  and  although  this  potin  is  of  a  very  hard  sub- 
stance, the  size  of  the  hole  may  be  reduced  by  gentle  blows  with  a  hard  ham- 
mer, on  the  fiat  surface  of  the  plate  round  the  hole. 

**  A  great  many  holes  are  made  in  the  same  plate ;  and  it  ia  important  that 
they  should  diminish  in  size  by  very  imperceptible  gradations ;  ao  that  the  work- 
man can  always  choose  a  hole  suitable  for  the  wire  he  is  to  draw,  without  being 
obliged  to  reduce  it  too  much  at  once." 

The  next  considerable  wire  manufactory  in  France,  and  probably  in  the 
world,  is  that  of  the  Messrs.  Mouchel,  situated  at  L'Aigle,  in  the  department  of 
L'Ome.  It  furnishes  annually  in  cards,  for  wool-combing  only,  100,000 
quintals  of  iron- wire  ss  10  millions  of  pounds!  The  whme  of  this  is  not 
required  for  home  consumption,  but  is  exported  to  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  sod 
other  countries.  As  the  excellence  of  their  products  is  in  a  great  measure 
attributable  to  the  perfection  of  their  draw-plates,  we  shall  here  add  the  proeea 
of  preparing  them,  as  described  by  the  Messrs.  Mouchel,  nrhich  difiers  fxomtk 
previously  explained. 

''Several  pieces  of  iron  are  disposed  in  the  furnace,  in  the  form  of  sitf 
without  a  lid,  their  weight  being  according  to  the  use  for  which  they  are  inteo^ 
to  be  made.  The  workman  fifls  each  of  these  boxes  with  cast  steel,  and  hame 
covered  it  over  with  a  luting  of  clav,  it  is  exposed  to  a  fierce  fire  until  the  steel 
be  melted.  His  art  consists  in  seizmg  the  proper  moment  to  withdraw  the  pls^ 
from  the  fire  ;  he  raises  the  luting,  and  blows  on  it  through  a  tube,  in  order  to 
drive  off  all  heterogeneous  parts,  and  then  amalgamates  it  with  the  iron  by  light 


repeated  from  seven  to  ten  times,  according  to  its  quality,  which  renders  it  more 
or  less  difficult  to  manage.  During  this  process,  a  crust  forms  on  the  steel, 
which  is  detached  from  it  the  fifth  time  of  its  exposure  to  the  fire,  because  this 
crust  is  composed  of  an  oxidated  steel,  of  an  inferior  quality.  It  sometime 
happens  that  two,  and  even  three,  of  these  crusts  are  formed  of  about  two  mil- 
limetres, or  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch,  in  thickness,  which  must  also  be  removed. 

"  After  all  these  different  fusions,  the  plate  is  beaten  by  a  hammer  wetted  with 
water,  and  the  proper  length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  are  given  to  it.  When 
thus  prepared,  the  plates  are  heated  again,  in  order  to  be  pierced  with  holes  by 
punches  of  a  conical  form ;  the  operation  is  repeated  five  or  six  times,  and  the 
punches  used  each  time,  are  progressively  smaller.  It  is  of  importance  that 
the  plate  never  be  heated  beyond  a  cherry-red,  because  if  it  receives  a  higher 
degree  of  heat,  the  steel  undergoes  an  unfavourable  change.  The  plates,  when 
finished,  present  a  very  hard  material,  which  nevertheless  will  yield  to  the 
strokes  of  the  punches  and  hammer,  which  they  require  when  the  holes  become 
too  much  enlarged  by  the  frequent  passing  of  the  wire  through  them.  . 

"  When  the  plates  have  been  repaired  several  times,  they  acquire  a  d^gi^  ^ 
hardness  which  renders  it  necessary  to  anneal  them,  especially  when  they  p*** 
from  one  size  to  another ;  sometimes  they  do  not  acquire  the  proper  quahty 
until  they  have  been  annealed  several  times.  Notwidistanding  ail  the  pre- 
cautions which  are  taken  in  preparing  the  plates,  the  steel  still  varies  a  little  in 
hardness,  and  according  to  tliis  variation  they  should  be  employed  for  drawing 
either  steel  or  iron-wire ;  and  if  the  workman  who  proves  them  finds  that  tber 
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are  too  toft  for  either  the  steel  or  iron,  they  are  put  asldv,  to  be  used  by  the 
brass-wire  drawers. 

'*  A  plate  that  is  best  adapted  fur  drawing  of  steel  wire  is  often  unfit  for  the 
iron ;  for  the  long  pieces  of  this  latter  metal  will  become  smaller  at  tlie  extre- 
mity than  at  the  beginning,  because  the  wire,  as  it  is  drawn  through  the  plate, 
is  insensibly  heated,  and  the  adhering  parts  are  swelled,  consequently  pressed 
and  reduced  in  size  towards  the  latter  end.  The  plates  that  aio  fit  for  brass 
are  often  too  soft  for  iron,  and  the  efiect  resulting  is  the  reverse  of  that  produced 
by  a  plate  that  is  too  hard. 

"  The  smallest  plates  which  Messrs.  Mouchel  use  are  at  the  least  two  cen- 
timetres, or  eight-tenths  of  an  inch,  in  thickness,  so  that  the  holes  can  bo 
made  sufiiciently  deep ;  for  when  they  are  of  a  less  thickness  they  will  seize  the 
wire  too  suddenly,  and  injure  it 

"  This  inconvenience  is  much  felt  in  manufactories  where  they  continue  to  use 
the  plates  for  too  long  a  time,  as  they  become  exceedingly  thin  after  frequent 
repairs.  One  of  Messrs.  Mouchel's  large  plates  reduces  1,400  kilo^ammes 
(3,080  lbs.  avoirdupois)  from  the  largest  size  of  wire  to  No.  6,  which  is  of  the 
thickness  of  a  knitting-needle ;  400  kUofframmes  (880  lbs.)  of  this  number  are 
afterwards  reduced  in  one  single  small  plate,  to  No.  24,  which  is  carding- wire; 
and  to  finish  them,  they  are  passed  through  twelve  times  successively.  Wires 
are  frequently  drawn  so  fine  as  to  be  wrought  along  with  other  threads  of  silk, 
wool,  or  hemp ;  and  thus  they  become  a  considerable  article  in  the  manu- 
factures.*' 

"  Dr.  Wollaston,  in  1813,  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  the  result  of  his 
experiments  in  drawing  wire.  Having  required  some  fine  wire  for  telescopes, 
and  remembering  that  Muschenbrock  mentioned  wire  500  feet  of  which  weigned 
only  a  single  grain,  he  determined  to  try  the  experiment,  although  no  metliod 
of  making  such  fine  wire  had  ever  yet  been  published.  With  this  view,  he  took 
a  rod  of  silver,  drilled  a  hole  through  it  only  one-tenth  its  diameter,  filled  this 
hole  with  gold,  and  succeeded  in  drawing  it  into  wire  till  it  did  not  exceed  the 
three  or  four-thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  and  could  have  thus  drawn  it  to  tlie 
greatest  fineness  perceptible  by  the  senses.  Drilling  the  silver  he  found  very 
tzoubl?some,  and  determined  to  try  to  draw  platina  wire,  as  that  metal  would 
bear  the  silver  to  be  cast  round  it.  In  this  he  succeeded  with  greater  ease, 
drew  the  platina  to  any  fineness,  and  plunged  the  silver  in  heated  nitric  acid, 
which  dissolved  it,  and  left  the  gold  or  platina  wire  perfect" 

In  1819  a  patent  was  taken  out  by  Mr.  Brockedon,  for  mounting  the  wire- 
drawing plates  with  diamonds,  sapphires,  rubies,  and  other  hard  gems ;  in  these 
conical  holes  were  to  be  drilled,  with  their  extremities  rounded  off,  which  were 
afterwards  to  be  polished  by  the  processes  known  to  lapidaries.  By  these  means 
it  was  expected  the  wire  might  be  more  equally  and  cvlindrically  drawn,  owing 
to  the  impenetrable  hardness  of  the  gems,  which  would  not  sensibly  wear  from 
the  same  cause. 

As  the  repeated  annealings  to  which  iron  wire  is  subjected,  to  cause  it  to 
yield  to  the  resistance  of  the  draw-plate,  would  be  destructive  of  the  property  from 
which  steel  derives  its  utility,  steel  wire,  therefore,  during  the  process  of 
annealing,  is  surrounded  with  charcoal-dust  from  which  carbon  is  reaosorbed  in 
the  furnace ;  thus  the  metal  is  rendered  very  soft  and  yielding,  without  losing 
its  steel  property. 

Among  the  curious  and  important  ''results  of  machinery"  might  be 
mentioned  the  manufacture  and  application  of  steel  wire  to  the  making  of  the 
hair-springs  of  watches.  **  A  pound  of  crude  iron  costs  one  half-penny  ;  it  is 
converted  into  steel;  that  steel  is  made  into  watch-springs;  every  one  of 
which,"  it  i«  said,  *'  is  sold  for  half  a  guinea,  and  weighs  only  the  tenth  of  a 
grain ,  after  deducting  for  waste,  there  are  in  the  pound  weight  about  7,000 
grains ;  it  therefore  affords  steel  for  70,000  watch-springs,  the  value  of  which, 
at  half  a  guinea  each,  is  35,000  guineas!"  Now  as  there  are  504  half-pence 
in  a  guinea,  the  pound  of  crude  iron  has  increased  17,640,000  times  in  value. 

The  looms  employed  for  weaving  wire-cloth  are  not  essentially  different  to 
the  looms  employed  for  weaving  other  filameuts,  and  several  patents  have  been 
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taken  out  for  modificattons  of  the  power-loom,   to  adapt  it  to  weavinj^  t*f 
wire ;  which  are  described  in  the  Repertory  and  Journal  of  Patent  Inventtous. 

Tlie  application  of  wire-gauze  to  tiie  manufacture  of  baskets,  dish-covers,  and 
a  great  variety  of  useful  articles,  took  place  about  ten  years  ago,  under  a  patent 
granted  to  Mr.  Oosset,  of  the  Haymarket,  London,  who  brought  the  inveniion 
from  abroad.    The  annexed  cut  is  explanatory  of  the  process  of  conversion. 

The  operation  is  exceedingly  simple, 
being  performed  entirely  by  forcing  the 
wire-gauze  between  moulds  of  the  required 
shape,  by  the  power  of  a  screw  press, 
which  causes  the  figure  or  pattern  thus 
f^tven  to  it,  to  be  permanently  retained 
after  the  article  has  been  withdrawn  from 
the  mould.  We  extract  the  following 
from  the  specification  before  us : — 

"It  consists  of  a  pattern  or  block  a, 
of  metal,  wood,  or  other  suitable  material, 
which  is  formed  on  the  exterior  surface 
to  the  desired  shape  and  sixe  of  the  article 
intended  to  be  produced.    The  block  a 
has  a  screw  6,  projecting  up  from  the  top 
or  crown  thereof;  e  represents  a  pattern 
or  mould  made  in  like  manner,  of  any 
suitable  material ;  the  interior  surface  of  this  mould  ia  formed  to  the  desired 
shape  of  the  article  intended  to  be  produced,  and  has  an  aperture  made  in  t^ 
crown  thereof,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  passing  over  the  screw  b,  and  thus  piant 
the  mould  e  to  come  down  over  the  block  a,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

The  manner  of  using  the  machine  is  as  foliow? :  the  metallic  wire-gaose  oc 
other  material,  (which  is  intended  to  be  shaped,)  has  a  hole  made  through  it, 
and  is  passed  over  the  screw  6,  so  as  to  rest  upon  tlie  crown  of  the  block  a,  u 
seen  at  dd.  In  this  situation,  the  upper  moula  b  is  placed  upon  the  said  metal 
or  gauxe-wire,  with  the  screw  passing  through  its  aperture,  as  aforesaid ;  and 
the  nut  or  handle  e  is  put  on  its  place,  and  is  turned  down  upon  the  screw  6,  by 
which  means  it  presses  down  the  upper  mould  e  upon  the  metallic  wire-ganze, 
or  other  material,  and  thereby  forces  it  into  the  cavity  or  space  between  the 
block  a  and  mould  c,  so  as  to  give  it  the  desired  shape  of  the  article  required. 
The  apparatus  is  then  inverted,  and  placed  upon  a  bench,  or  other  convenient 
support,  with  the  screw  b  projecting  downwards;  and  a  ring  or  hoop  of  tinned 
wire,  or  other  suitable  material,  is  inserted  within  the  lower  edge  of  the  article, 
and  is  soldered,  or  otherwise  securely  fixed,  to  the  wire-gauze  or  other  material, 
of  which  the  article  is  formed.  The  nut  e  may  then  be  screwed  to  the  back  of 
the  screw  6,  and  the  mould  and  block  may  be  separated,  so  as  to  take  out  the 
article,  which  will  be  found  to  retain  the  pattern  or  shape  given  to  it  by  the 
said  mould  or  machinery.  After  this,  the  portions  of  the  metallic  wire-gauze, 
or  other  material,  which  may  happen  to  project  beyond  the  edges  of  the  afore- 
said hoop  or  ring,  are  to  be  cut  off  all  round  evenly,  and  a  small  ornamental 
band  of  metal,  or  other  material,  may  be  soldered  or  otherwise  fixed  upon  the 
exterior  edge  of  the  article,  so  as  partly  to  conceal  the  interior  hoop  or  nng,  and 
render  the  whole  neat ;  and  th^,  to  finish  and  complete  it,  a  small  nut  or  button 
may  be  fixed  through  the  aperture  in  the  crown,  for  the  convenience  of  carrying 
the  articles  by.  Articles  of  this  description  will  be  found  yefy  serviceable  for 
covering  up  delicate  commodities,  or  articles  of  food,  to  preserve  them  from  the 
effects  of  flies,  and  for  a  great  variety  of  useful  purposes." 

The  specification  then  proceeds  to  describe  another  slight  variation  from  the 
above  method,  for  "  producing  articles  of  such  a  description  as  will  not  admit  of 
a  hole  or  aperture  being  made  in  them."  For  this  purpose,  the  actuating  screw 
is  made  to  pass  through  a  fixed  nut  in  an  iron  frame,  the  end  of  the  screw  enter- 
ing the  flat  or  lower  side  of  the  block,  which  is  forced  into  the  cavity  of  the 
mould,  with  the  wire-gauze  between  them.  The  patentee  condudes  by  claim- 
ing as  his  invention,  "  the  forming  or  producing  of  articles  of  variuun  shapes, 
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patterns,  and  sizes,  out  of  metallic  wire-gauze,  or  other  materials,  as  aforesaid, 
oy  the  operation  of  pressing  or  forcing  tlie  said  metallic  wire-gauze,  or  other 
materials,  into  moulds  or  shapes  of  the  desired  form  of  the  article  intended  to  be 
produced ;  the  articles  so  formed  or  produced  from  the  metallic  wire-gauze,  or 
other  material,  being  caused  to  retain  or  preserve  the  shape  or  pattern  which 
may  have  been  given  to  them,  by  means  of  one  or  more  hoops  or  rings,  which 
are  secured  by  solder  or  otherwise  to  the  edges  of  the  said  articles,  during  the 
time  they  remain  witliin  the  mould." 

WOOD.  The  ligneous  matter  forming  the  substance  of  trees.  It  is,  in  most 
cases,  possessed  of  colour,  taste,  and  smell,  from  the  presence  of  extractive 
matter,  mucilage,  resin,  or  essential  oil ;  and  it  is  only  when  these  have  been 
extracted  by  water  and  alcohol,  that  wood  can,  as  a  chemical  principle,  be 
regarded  as  pure.  In  this  state,  it  is  insoluble  in  water :  it  is  equally  insoluble 
in  alcohol,  and  hence  it  forms  the  residuum,  when  any  of  the  solid  parts  of  plants 
have  been  acted  on  by  these  fluids.  From  the  action  of  the  air,  if  dry,  it  does 
not  appear  to  suffer  any  change ;  but,  when  humid,  it  is  gradually  decomposed, 
and  passes  through  many  intermediate  states,  to  that  of  a  black  mould,  consist* 
ing  principallv  of  carbon.  The  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air  is,  during  this 
change,  absorbed,  and  carbonic  acid  formed  with  a  portion  of  water;  and  the 
latter,  being  derived  from  the  combination  of  the  oxygen,  leaves  carbon  pre* 
dominant.  When  the  air  is  entirely  excluded,  wood  decomposes  with  extreme 
slowness,  even  though  humid  ;  as,  for  example,  when  it  is  buried  in  the  earth, 
the  alkalies  act  on  wood,  and  stain  it  of  a  dark  colour :  with  the  assistance 
of  heat,  they  soften,  and  partly  dissolve  and  decompose  it.  The  stronger  acids 
act  on  it.  Sulphuric  acid  carbonizes  it,  rendering  it  speedily  black  and  soft. 
Nitric  acid  gives  it  a  yellow  tinge,  and,  when  acted  on  in  large  quantity,  dis- 
engages nitrogen  gas,  and  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid,  with  small  quantities  of 
malic  and  acetic  acids. 

Wood  suffers  decomposition  firom  heat;  a  large  quantity  of  an  acid  liquor 
distils  over,  with  a  portion  of  empyreumatic  oil.  Carburetted  hvdrogen  and 
carbonic  acid  gases  are  disengaged,  and  a  portion  of  ammonia  is  produced, 
which  is  neutralized  by  the  acid.  A  charcoal  remains,  which  retains  the  figure 
and  even  texture  of  the  wood.  l*he  acid  procured  in  this  process,  was  observed 
to  be  similar  to  vinegar,  and  was  afterwards  regarded  as  a  peculiar  one,  and 
named  pyro-ligneous  acid ;  but  the  researches  of  rourcroy  and  Vauquelin  proved 
that  it  IS  only  acetic  acid,  with  an  impregnation  of  empyreumatic  oil. 

When  air  is  admitted,  and  the  heat  raised  to  ignition,  wood  bums.  Its  com- 
bustion at  first,  gives  much  light,  from  the  formation  and  extrication  of  carbu- 
retted hvdrogen  :  this  soon  ceases,  and  the  charcoal  remains,  which  burns  with 
its  usnaf  red  light.  The  products  of  the  combustion  are  principally  carbonic 
acid  and  water.  Nitrogen  appears  to  be  a  constituent  principle  of  wood  ;  am- 
monia, therefore,  is  also  evolved,  and  accordingly,  an  ammoniacal  salt  is  found 
in  the  soot  of  wood. 

The  colouring  of  wood  is  effected  by  a  variety  of  processes.  Stains  do  not  iie, 
like  paints,  upon  the  surface  of  wood,  but  sink  more  or  less  into  its  substance. 
Hence,  the  material  which  has  been  stained,  exhibits  its  natural  grain  and  hard- 
ness :  and  it  must  be  remembered  that,  if  the  wood  be  not  white,  the  colour 
taken  will  be  a  compound  of  that  of  the  wood  and  the  stain.  The  dyeing  woods 
employed,  are  in  small  chips  or  raspings. 

The  woods  which  have  been  stamed  are  afterwards  rubbed  up  with  rushes, 
then  with  a  cloth,  dipped  in  a  solution  of  bees'  wax  in  spiftts  of  turpentine ;  and 
afterwards  rubbed  witn  a  woollen  cloth  alone.  When  the  stain  is  intended  to  be 
very  deep,  the  pieces  should  be  boiled  in  the  staining  liquor,  and  not  merely 
brushed  over.  1  o  stain  wood  red,  take  two  ounces  of  Bnuil  wood,  and  two  ounces 
of  potash ;  mix  them  with  a  quart  of  water,  and  let  the  composition  stand  in  a 
warm  place  for  several  days,  stirring  it  occasionally.  With  this  liquor,  made 
boiling  hot,  brush  over  the  wood  tiU  the  desired  depth  of  colour  is  obtained  : 
then  with  another  brush,  brush  over  the  wood  while  yet  wet,  with  a  solution  of 
alum,  in  the  proportion  of  two  ounces  of  alum  to  a  quart  of  water.  For  a  pink 
or  rose  red,  use  double  the  quantity  of  potash.    For  a  less  bright  red,  dissolve 
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an  ounce  of  dragon's  blood  in  a  pint  of  smrits  of  wine,  and  brush  over  the  wood 
with  the  tincture  till  the  stain  appear  to  he  as  strong  as  is  desired ;  bnt  this  is, 
in  fact»  rather  lacquering  than  staining.  For  a  pink  or  rose  red,  add  to  a  gallon 
of  the  above  infusion  of  Brasil  wood  two  additional  ounces  of  the  pesrl-Bibcs, 
and  use  it  as  was  before  directed ;  but  it  is  necessary,  in  this  case,  to  brush  the 
wood  over  with  the  alum-water.  By  increasing  the  proportion  of  pesrl-tih«i, 
the  red  may  be  rendered  yet  paler ;  but  it  is  proper,  when  more  than  this 
quantity  is  added,  to  make  the  aium-water  stronger.  To  stain  wood  green, 
dissolve  verdigris  in  vinegar,  or  crystals  of  verdigris  in  water,  and  bni»h  over 
the  wood  with  the  hot  solution.  To  stain  wood  blue,  dissolve  copper  in  dilutid 
nitric  acid,  and  brush  it  while  hot  several  times  over  the  wood ;  then  make  a 
solution  of  pearl-ashes,  in  the  proportion  of  two  ounces  to  a  pint  of  water,  ai.d 
brush  over  the  stain  made  witk  tne  solution  by  copper  till  the  colour  be  pe^ 
fectly  blue.  The  men  stain,  made  as  above  with  verdigris,  may  be  changed 
to  a  blue,  by  the  solution  of  pearl-ashes.  The  sulphate  of  indigo,  which  may  be 
had,  ready  prepared,  of  the  dyers,  will,  when  diluted  with  water,  make  s  blue 
stain.  To  stain  wood  black,  brush  the  wood  several  times  with  a  hot  decoction 
of  Wwood,  then  severul  times  with  common  ink.  To  make  a  very  fine  b]ac&, 
brush  over  the  wood  with  a  solution  of  copper  in  nitric  aid  as  for  blue,  end  after- 
wards with  logwood,  till  all  the  greenness  of  the  copper  solution  is  gone.  To  atain 
wood  purple,  take  one  ounce  of  logwood  and  two  drachms  of  Brazil  wood;  bail 
them  together  in  a  quart  of  water,  over  a  moderate  fire.  When  one  half  of  ibe 
fluid  is  evaporated,  strain  the  decoction,  and  brush  it  several  times  over  the  wot^ 
After  the  wood  is  dry,  brush  it  over  with  a  solution  of  a  drachm  of  pearl-as.^ 
in  a  pint  of  water. 

WOOL.  The  long,  soft,  curly  hair,  which  covers  the  skin  of  sheep^<" 
some  other  ruminating  animals.  Wool  resembles  hair  in  many  respects ;  ^^ 
its  fineness,  which  constitutes  an  obvious  difference,  there  are  other  paruc^ 
which  may  serve  also  to  distinguish  them  from  one  another.  Wool,  likei^ 
hair  of  horses,  cattle,  and  most  other  animals,  completes  its  growth  in  ayear,ti|^ 
then  falls  off  as  hair  does,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  fresh  crop.  It  difiers  from  m^ 
however,  in  the  uniformity  of  its  growth,  and  the  regularity  of  its  shedding; 
the  whole  crop  springs  up  at  once,  and  the  whole  falls  off  at  once,  if  not  pre- 
viously shorn,  which  leaves  the  animal  covered  with  a  short  coat  of  young  wooi^ 
which  in  its  turn  undergoes  similar  mutations.  Berthellot  has  shown  tliat  tbe 
caustic  alkaline  leys  dissolve  wool  entirely,  and  that  the  acids  precipitate  it  ^ 
from  this  solution.  The  facts  elicited  by  chemical  research  explain  all  thepb^ 
nomena,  and  all  the  properties  which  wool  presents  in  the  frequent  and  sdvan* 
taf  ecus  uses  to  whicn  it  is  applied.  While  the  wool  remains  in  the  atate  io 
which  it  is  shorn  from  the  sheep*s  back,  it  is  called  a  fleece.  Each  fleece  con- 
sists of  wool  of  different  qualities  and  degrees  of  fineness,  which  the  dealen  lort  and 
sell  in  packs  at  different  rates  to  the  wool-comber.  The  finest  wool  grows  on  and 
about  the  head  of  the  sheep,  and  the  coarsest  about  the  tail ;  the  longest  on  the 
flanks,  and  the  shortest  on  the  head  and  some  parts  of  the  belly.  ^^ 
that  is  shorn  when  the  sheep  is  living,  is  called  fleece  wool,  and  tliat  vhicoM 
pulled  off  the  dead  animal  is  called  skin-wool.  Wool,  in  the  stete  in  vhich  it 
M  taken  from  the  sheep,  is  alweys  mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  dirt  and  foulness 
of  different  kinds,  and  in  particular  is  strongly  imbued  with  a  natural  stronr 
smelling  mase.  These  impurities  are  got  rid  of  by  washing,  flilling,  *^d 
combing,  by  which  the  wool  is  rendered  remarkably  white,  soft,  clean,  Iigbt. 
and  spnngy.  When  ^iled  in  water  for  several  hottrs,  it  is  not  altered  in  an/ 
sensible  decree,  nor  does  the  water  acquire  any  imprecation. 

The  wool  intended  for  the  manufacture  of  stuffs  is  brought  into  ^'^^ 
adapted  for  the  making  of  worsted  bv  the  wool-comber ;  who,  having  clesr«d  it 
from  all  impurities,  and  well  washed  it  with  soap  and  water,  he  puts  ^^  ?^ 
of  a  certain  quantity  on  a  fixed  hook,  and  the  other  on  a  movable  hook,  vhicn 
he  turns  round  with  a  handle,  till  all  the  moisture  is  forced  out  It  ia  then 
thrown  lightly  into  a  basket.  The  wool  is  next  spread  qut  in  layers,  •'^^  *  J 
drops  of  oil  are  scattered  on  each ;  which  are  packed  in  a  bin  underneath  a  oencn 
where  the  comber  sits  at  work.     At  the  back  of  the  bench  is  another  hin,  to 
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eontain  the  noyles^  as  it  is  called,  which  is  that  part  of  the  wool  that  is  left  in 

the  wool  after  the  sliver  is  drawn  out.    The  comb  consists  of  three  rows  of 

highlv-tempered  and  polished  steel,  fixed  in  a  long  handle  of  wood,  and  set 

parallel  to  one  another.     Each  comber  has  two  combs,  which  he  fills  with  w6ol 

and  then  works  them  together,  till  the  wool  on  each  is  perfectly  fine,  and  fit  to 

draw  out  in  slivers.    The  best  combs  of  this  kind  are  said  to  be  manufactured 

at  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire.     In  using  these  combs  the  workman  has  a  pot  made 

of  clay,  with  holes  in  its  side,  in  which  he  heats  them  to  a  certain  temperature 

before  it  can  be  made  readily  to  pass  through  the  wool.    Each  comb-pot  is  made 

to  hold  eight  combs,  so  that  four  men  usually  work  in  one  compartment  of  the 

shop,  round  a  single  pot.     When  the  wool  has  been  sufficiently  worked  on  the 

combs,  the  workman  places  one  comb  and  then  the  other  on  a  fixed  spike,  at  a 

proper  height  for  him  to  draw  it  out  as  he  stands.    The  wool  thus  orawn  out 

IS  called  a  sliver,  and  is  from  five  to  six  or  seven  feet  in  length.     Such  is  the 

mode  of  wool-combing  by  hand,  but  several  patents  have  been  taken  out  for 

performing  the  same  operation  by  machinery ;  the  first  of  which  was  introduced 

by  the  ingenious  Dr.  Cartwright,  in  1790,  and  wool-combing  by  machinery  has 

now  almost  wholly  superseded   the   work  by  hand,  owing  to  the  economy  of 

labour  and  material  which  it  effects. 

The  manufactnre  of  wool  is  divided  into  two  distinct  classes,— long  wool, 
or  worsted-spinning,  and  short  wool,  or  woollen-yam-spinning.  We  have 
abeady  described,  under  Cotton,  the  process  of  spinning  that  material :  it  will 
be  readily  conceived  that  the  spinning  of  other  fibrous  matter  does  not  veiy 
essentially  differ  therefrom,  but  tliat  it  merely  requires  certain  modifications  in 
the  apparatus  to  adapt  it  to  the  difference  of  fibre  in  the  staple  commodity.  In 
spinnmg  worsted  by  hand,  the  portion  of  wool  plucked  from  the  sliver  was 
placed  across  the  fineers  of  the  left  hand,  and  irom  the  thick  part  of  it  the 
fibres  were  drawn  ana  twisted  as  tlie  hand  was  withdrawn  from  the  end  of  the 
spindle,  to  which  it  had  been  previously  attached.  The  revolution  of  the  wheel, 
effected  by  the  right  hand,  conveyed  by  a  band  to  the  wheel,  or  pulley  on  the 
spindle,  produced  the  requisite  to  sive  firmness  to  the  thread ;  and  by  a  very 
gentle  motion  of  the  same  wheel,  the  thread  being  brought  nearly  perpendicular 
to  the  spindle,  it  was  wound  upon  the  spindle  to  form  the  cop.  From  this  it 
was  transferred  to  the  reel,  and  became  a  hank,  of  a  dennite  length,  but 
varying  in  weight  with  the  thickness  of  the  thread.  In  this  state  it  was 
transferred  to  the  manufacturer,  to  be  converted  into  shalloons,  bombazin,  or 
whatever  other  fabric  Uforgud  is  applicable  to. 

''A  few  years  after  the  introduction  of  cotton  machinery,"  (says  the  author 
of  the  Operative  Meehanic)^  "  an  obscure  individual  of  the  name  of  Hargraves, 
previously  unknown  as  a  mechanic,  who  had  long  been  employed  by  Messrs. 
W.  Birkbeck  and  Co.  of  Settle,  in  Yorkshire,  in  tne  management  of  a  branch 
of  the  worsted  manufactory,  attempted  to  spin  long  wool  by  means  of  rollers. 
He  constructed  working  models  of  the  necessary  preparing  machinery,  and  of  a 
spinning  frame,  by  the  assistance  of  persons  accustomed  to  the  construction  of 
cotton  machinery ;  and  succeeded  so  completely,  as  soon  to  induce  bis  employers 
to  build  a  laree  mill  for  its  application,  by  degrees  his  plans  became  known  to 
the  trade,  and  many  laree  manufiictories  have  subsequently  been  erected  for  this 
purpose.  Contrary  to  the  earlier  anticipations  on  this  subject,  it  has  been  found 
that  mill-spun  yam  answers  better  for  the  coarse  as  well  as  the  finer  fabrics, 
than  that  produced  by  the  hand,  which  it  has  entirely  superseded." 

In  spinning  worsted  by  machinery,  a  sliver  of  wod  is  laid  upon  the  drawing- 
firame,  from  whence  it  is  conducted  through  several  pairs  of  rollers,  of  which 
the  operation  of  the  first  and  last  are  the  essentifu  ones,  the  intermediate 
rollers  moving  with  equal  velocities,  and  serving  merely  to  conduct  the  skin, 
which  is  received  into  a  cylindrical  can ;  three  such  skins  being  passed  through 
another  drawing-frame,  and  stretched  in  their  progress,  become  fitted  for  roving, 
— ^the  last  step  m  the  preparatory  process.  The  spinning,  which  is  the  con- 
cluding process,  is  effectea  by  means  of  two  pair  of  rollers  moying  with  equal 
velocities,  and  intermediate  auxiliaries. 
In  manufacturing  short  wool  into  c/oM,  it  is  first  soaked  in  urine,  ai^a 
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freoueutly  rinied  in  dean  water,  whieb  adapts  it  to  theneztoperatioa,—- diatof 
earaing.  The  carding  eneine  for  fine  short  wool  is  constructed  with  oae  main 
cyUnder,  having  in  lieu  of  the  top  cards  used  in  jenny-spinning,  numerous  small 
rollers,  lying  and  rolling  upon  its  upper  surface ;  it  is  used  in  place  of  a  breaker 
engine,  and  is  called  a  scribbler.  The  wool  is  delivered  from  a  main  cflanArr 
to  a  doff<»r,  and^  being  combed  or  dofied,  is  carried  to  another  engine  csUedtbe 
eairdert  which  perfects  the  carding,  and  delivers  it  off,  by  means  of  grooved 
mahogany  rollers,  in  a  row  or  rowan,  ae  in  jenny-spinning.  If  the  wool  ii  of 
a  coarse  descriptioo,  such  as  is  formed  into  yam,  for  the  manufacture  of  coatse 
cloths,  more  carding  is  re^juired. 

The  teriMe  engine  has  three  distinct  parts  or  cylinders  in  one  frame.  The 
first  part  consists  of  the  first  main  cylinder  with  its  top  rollen,  and  is  cdled  die 
breast ;  this  delivers  the  wool  to  the  second  main  cylitider,  which  with  ib  tcfi 
rollers  is  called  the  first  psirt ;  this  delivers  it  up  to  a  small  intervening  evlinder 
called  the  tween  doffer,  which  carries  it  to  the  third  main  cylinder,  which,  vith 
its  ton  rollers,  is  called  the  second  part;  from  hence  it  goes  to  the  bst  doffer 
cylinaer,  from  which  it  is  combed  by  a  dofiing-plate,  and  finally  csiried  b/ 
hand  to  a  carding  engine ;  by  which  the  wool  is  formed  into  separate  asd 
smooth  rolls  of  twenty-eight  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  thick,  which  are 
immediately  taken  bv  boys,  and  attached  to  the  spindles  of  the  roving  or 
slubbing  machine.  This  machL.e  draws  out  the  wool  into  large  and  slightlr' 
twisted  threads,  and  winds  it  into  balls  ready  for  spinning.  By  die  spionni^ 
jenny  the  threads  are  twisted,  and  drawn  Co  a  proper  degree  of  sise  a>i 
strength,  and  are  then  reeled  into  skeins  and  prepared  for  the  loom.  TheatroDftr 
sort  intended  for  the  woof  is  wound  on  spools,  or  quills,  which  are  tubes  of  isa' 
siac  and  shi^  as  to  be  easily  placed  in  the  hollow  of  a  shuttle.  That  dei^ 
for  the  warp  is  wound  on  large  wooden  bobbins,  fWxn  which  it  is  by  the  t*!* 
ing^bar  conveniently  arrang^  for  the  chain  or  wup  of  the  piece. 

A  patent  was  taken  out  a  few  years  since,  by  Mr.  Hadden,  for  improTeoeDU 
in  preparing  wool,  and  also  for  roving  and  spinning  it  in  a  heated  state.  Tbc 
patentee  observes,  that  various  methods  may  be  adopted  for  supplying  beat^ 
wool,  during  all  or  either  of  the  three  processes  of  preparing,  rovmg,  and  spin- 
ning. The  method  which  Mr.  Hadden  has  adopted  is  the  intxt)duction  of  caii- 
iron  heaters  into  the  retaining  rollers  used  for  these  processes,  observii^  Hu< 
he  always  uses  three  rollers  or  cylinders  together,  and  by  leadinr  the  vooi 
over  half  the  circumference  of  the  upper  two  rollers,  charged  within  with  the 
heaters  above  mentioned,  he  thorongnty  warms  the  wool,  without  retarding  tiie 
progress  of  the  other  presses. 

jae  mode  of  applying  the  heaters  is  by  making  the  retaining  cylinders  hol- 
low, and  by  introducing  a  cylindrical  heater  into  each  retaining  cylinder.  The«^ 
heaters  are  made  exacUy  to  fit  the  interior  of  the  retaining  cylinders,  th^  axe« 
of  which  pass  through  a  channel  for  that  purpose  in  the  middle  of  the  beater. 
It  is  to  be  observed  Uiat  the  heaters  may  oe  put  within  the  driving  eylinden 
with  equal  e&ct. 

The  qualities  which  distiuffuish  woollen  cloths  from  all  other  manufacture^ 
and  renders  them  partioulany  suitable  for  noctbem  climates,  are  the  compact- 
ness and  density  they  acquire  from  the  operation  of  fulling.  The  doth  is 
sprinkled  over  wi^  a  liquor  pepared  from  oil  of  olive  soap  dissolved  in  hot 
water,  and  then  laid  in  the  mtiUtrough,  where  it  is  pounded  with  heavy  wooden 
hammers.  By  this  process  a  cloth  40  yards  kng,  and  100  inches  wide,  is 
reduced  to  30  yards  long,  and  60  inches  wide.  During  the  operation  the  doth 
is  taken  from  the  trough,  the  wrinkles  smoothened,  and  more  soap  added.  The 
property  of  becoming  thicker  by  compression  is  peculiar  to  woollen  doths.  It 
IS  said  that  the  fibres  of  the  wool  are  thickly  set  with  jagged  protubersaees, 
which  it  ia  supposed  oatch  hold  of  each  other  when  pressed  together,  and  thus 
become  ineztncably  united,  so  that  the  doth  when  cut  does  not  unrsvel  we 
other  doth.  Af^er  millinff,  the  cloth  is  scoured  with  a  preparation  of  fuller^ 
earth  and  bullock's  galls,  till  perfectly  firee  from  soap,  and  then  taken  to  the  dom- 
worker  to  be  dressed.  This  operation  is  performed  by  first  drawing  oat  sod 
pladng  in  one  direction,  by  means  of  wire  cards  and  teazles,  all  the  fibres  of 
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wool  that  can  be  brought  to  tliQ  surlkce,  and  then  ihearing  them  as  close  as 
may  be  practicable  without  laying  the  threads  of  the  doth  bare.  The  instru- 
ments employed  in  this  prooess  were  formerly  worked  by  hand ;  but  this  opera- 
tion is  now  performed  by  machinery,  in  a  very  superior  manner  to  any  manual 
efforts,  and  at  a  much  less  expense.  When  this  process  is  completed,  the  doth 
is  taken  to  the  rack,  where  it  is  strained  so  as  to  bring  it  to  an  even  breadth 
throughont  its  length,  and  it  is  then  sheared  again,  to  render  it  perfectly  level 
and  uniform.  All  the  little  bits  of  straw  or  lint  that  mav  adhere  to  it  are  now 
picked  out,  and  eay  holes  that  may  be  discovered  carendly  fine-drawn.  The 
cloth  is  next  laid  in  a  press  with  a  sheet  of  glased  paper  between  every  fold ; 
these  are  covered  by  thin  boards,  and  hot  iron  plates  laid  thereon,  by  which  a 
gloss  is  communicated  to  the  cloth.  After  the  press  has  been  screwed  down  for 
a  sufficient  time,  the  pressure  is  removed,  and  the  doth  taken  out  and  packed 
for  sale. — We  have  thus  given  an  outline  of  the  process  of  manufacturing  of 
woollen  cloth,  as  it  was  generally  conducted  a  few  3rears  ago ;  but  the  rapid 
progress  of  mechanical  invention  during  a  very  brief  period,  has  made  so  exten- 
sive a  change  in  the  apparatus  and  processes,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a 
detailed  description  within  the  prescribed  limits  of  this  work ;  we  shall,  however, 
before  closing  this  article,  notice  two  or  three  recent  patents,  the  leading  objects 
of  which  are  to  give  to  woollen  doths  that  silky  sofbiess  and  gloss,  for  which  the 
best  finished  mc^em  fabrics  are  so  distinguished. 

Mr.  FussePs  mode  of  producing  the  lustre  upon  doths,  as  stated  in  the  speci- 
fication, is  in  substance  as  follow8.-*After  the  cloth  has  undergone  the  usual 
dressing  in  the  gig-mill,  and  hand' brushing,  it  is  to  be  tightly  wound  upon  a 
cylindrical  roller,  the  extremities  of  which  are  to  have  deep  grooves  made  round 
their  peripheries,  that  will  permit  the  list  on  the  edges  of  the  doth  to  sink  into 
them,  and  by  these  means  preserve  the  doth  in  a  smooth  and  levd  surfiure. 
The  roller  of  doth  so  prepared  is  to  be  set  on  end  for  some  time,  to  permit  the 
water  to  drain  off;  it  is  then  to  be  placed  in  either  an  open  vessel  over  a  steam 
boiler,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  steam  for  three  hours,  or  it  may  be 
placed  in  a  close  vessel  into  which  the  vapour  is  to  be  allowed  to  pass  while  it 
IS  made  to  revolve.  The  temperature  of  the  steam  proper  to  be  employed 
depends  upon  the  colour  of  the  ck>th,  and  the  degree  of  lustre  required;  out  in 
general  the  heat  should  be  somewhat  less  than  that  of  boiling  water. 

Mr.  James  Button's  patent  method  consists  in  pressing  the  doth  at  the  time 
it  is  being  heated.  His  press  for  this  purpose  has  one  fixed,  broad,  and  flat  sur- 
face or  table,  equal  to  the  whole  width  of  the  cloth,  and  of  suitable  dimensioiM 
in  the  other  direction  to  receive  about  a  yard  of  the  doth  in  length  at  a  time, 
to  receive  the  pressure ;  which  is  effected  by  a  flat  metal  plate,  or  platten,  of 
corresponding  dimenrions,  made  to  rise  and  fall,  and  to  be  operated  upon  1^ 
powerful  leverage,  or  hydrostatic  pressure.  To  render  tlie  effect  of  this  process 
permanent,  heat  and  humidity  are  employed  in  conjunction  with  it.  For  this 
purpose  a  steam  or  hot-water  chamber  is  formed  in  the  table  of  the  press,  and  the 
cloth  is  brought  under  the  operation  in  its  wet  state,  the  pressure  being  con- 
tinued upon  each  successive  portion  of  cloth,  for  a  certain  number  of  minutes 
(varying  with  the  **  dress"  required,  and  other  circumstances). 

It  is  desirable,  in  the  process  of  roughing  or  raising  the  pile  upon  woollen  dotli, 
that  the  action  of  the  teaxles  should  be  made  to  deviate  fix>m  straight  lines  on  the 
surface  of  the  cloth.  The  patented  improvement  of  Mr.  Oldhmd,  dated  July 
1830,  for  tliis  object,  consists  in  a  horizontal  revolving  teasle  frame,  furnished 
On  its  under  side  with  teaxles,  wire-cards,  brushes,  or  other  materials  used  in 
dressing  or  raising  the  pile  of  the  cloth.  The  revolving  teazles  are  put  in  motion 
by  a  band  fixed  to  the  revolving  spindle ;  and  as  the  cloth  is  brought  under  the 
teaxles  by  conducting  rollers  of  the  usual  construction,  it  is  pressed  up  against 
the  teaxles  by  a  supporter  covered  witli  some  elastic  materia),  only  on  that  side 
of  the  centre  of  motion  of  the  revolving  teazle  which  moves  from  the  middle 
towards  the  selvage  of  the  cloth,  the  teazle  frame  reacbmg  onlv  hdfway  across 
it;  and  one  being  placed  on  each  side,  moving  in  different  directions,  the  pile  will 
be  raised  in  dl  cases  from  the  centre  towards  both  selvages  of  the  piece  of  dothi 
though  from  the  nature  of  tne  action  of  this  madiine  it  is  evident  that  itsopenCion 
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OQ  the  cloth  ean  in  no  case  be  rectilineal,  and  tliat  by  the  end  motion  of  the 
cloth  the  lines  of  action  will  be  continuallycrossing  each  other  at  reiy  acute  angles. 
In  the  same  year  another  patent  was  taken  by  Mr.  Papps,  for  the  same  object^  ia 
which  the  principle  and  operation  are  the  same^  tnough  the  details  vsrr  s 
little.  A  third  patent  for  tne  same  object  was  granted  on  the  same  day  as  the 
last  mentioned^  to  Mr.  Ferrabee,  who  raises  the  pile  in  a  differeot  direcdon 
namely,  from  the  middle  sloping  to  the  sides;  for  this  purpose  he  employs  trj 
series  of  teazles ;  each  series  is  attached  to  an  endless  cnain  which  passes  nrand 
two  cylinders  by  which  It  is  put  in  motion.  Two  of  the  cylinders  which  support 
and  give  motion  to  the  teazle  chains  are  placed  with  their  axes  extending  alon^ 
the  middle  of  the  piece  of  cloth  to  be  operated  upon,  and  the  other  two  cylinder 
are  placed  near  the  selvages  of  the  dotn,  with  their  axes  parallel  thereto.  Each 

f»air  of  cylinders  is  made  to  turn  in  a  direction  to  raise  the  pile  of  the  doth 
rom  the  middle  towards  the  selvages,  at  right  angles  to  them  when  the  cloth  ii 
at  rest ;  but  when  an  end  motion  is  given  to  the  cloth,  which  is  effected  by 
means  of  two  cylinders  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  teazle  cylinders,  the  pile 
is  raised  in  an  angular  direction,  sloping  from  the  middle  towards  the  selyflgn- 
The  anele  of  the  work  may  be  variea  at  pleasure,  by  varying  the  relative  speeds 
of  the  different  sets  of  cylinders. 

The  processes  employed  in  dyeing  woollen  doth  differ  considerably  from  those 
used  in  silk  and  cotton.  The  oil  is  first  removed  by  the  operations  of  the  fulliof* 
mill,  where  it  is  beaten  withlarffe  beetles  in  troughs  of  water,  mixed  with  fullerV 
earth  ;  and  when  thoroughly  cleansed  it  is  ready  for  dyeing.  The  only  coloon 
used  in  dyeing  wool  6/ue,  are  woad  and  indigo,  which  are  both  sulwtantiR 
colours,  that  is,  they  are  permanent  without  requiring  a  mordant  QuatR- 
mere  recommends  the  following  mode  of  preparing  a  blue  vat: — Into  an^ 
about  seven  and  a  half  feet  deep,  and  five  and  a  half  broad,  are  thrown  (v^ 
balls  of  woad,  weighing  together  about  400  lbs.,  first  breaking  them  ;  tloR! 
pounds  of  weld  are  boiled  in  a  copper  for  three  hours,  in  a  sufficient  quantitr^ 
water  to  fill  the  vat ;  when  this  aecoction  is  made,  twenty  pounds  of  madder 
and  a  basket  full  of  bran  are  added,  and  it  is  boiled  half  an  hour  longer.  Tbis 
bath  is  cooled  with  twenty  buckets  of  water  ;  and,  after  it  is  settled,  the  weld 
is  taken  out,  and  it  is  poured  into  the  vat ;  all  the  time  it  is  running  in,  and  f« 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  it  is  to  be  stirred  with  a  rake.  The  vat  is  then 
covered  up  very  hot,  and  left  to  stand  six  hours,  when  it  is  raked  again  for 
half  an  hour,  and  this  operation  is  repeated  every  three  hours.  When  blue  veins 
appear  on  the  surface  of  the  vat,  eight  or  nine  pounds  of  quick  lime  are  throvo 
in.  Immediately  after  the  lime,  or  along  with  it,  the  indigo  is  pat  into  the  vat, 
being  first  ground  fine  in  a  mill,  with  the  leaat  possible  quantity  of  water  (it » 
now  usually  ground  dry.)  When  it  is  diluted  to  a  semi-fluid  consistence,  it  is 
drawn  off  at  the  lower  part  of  the  mill,  and  thrown  thus  into  the  vat    The 

auantity  of  indigo  depends  upon  the  shade  of  colour  required.     From  ten  to 
lirty  pounds  ihust  therefore  he  put  to  the  vat  now  described,  according  to  the 
occasion. 

If,  on  striking  the  vat  with  the  rake,  a  fine  blue  Rcum  arises,  it  is  fit  for  use, 
afler  being  stirred  twice  with  the  rake  in  six  hours,  to  mix  the  ingredients. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  expose  the  vat  to  the  air,  except  when  stjning 
it  As  soon  as  that  operation  is  over,  the  vat  is  covered  with  a  wooden  lid«  on 
which  are  spread  thick  cloths,  to  retain  the  heat  as  much  as  possible.  Not- 
withstanding this  care,  the  heat  is  so  much  diminished  at  the  end  of  eight  or 
ten  days,  that  the  liquor  must'  be  re-heated,  by  pouring  the  greater  part  of  it 
into  a  copper  over  a  large  fire ;  when  it  is  hot  enough,  it  is  returned  into  the 
vat,  and  covered  as  before. 

This  vat  is  liable  to  two  inconveniences  :  first,  it  runs  sometimes  into  the 
putrefactive  fermentation,  which  is  known  ,by  the  fetid  odour  it  exhales,  and 
by  the  reddish  colour  it  assumes.  This  accident  is  remedied  by  adding  more 
lime.  The  vat  is  then  raked  :  afler  two  hours,  lime  is  put  in,  the  raking  ^^ 
formed  again,  and  these  operations  are  repeated  till  the  vat  is  recovered;  secondlyt 
if  too  much  lime  is  added,  the  necessary  fermentation  is  retarded;  thia  is  re- 
medied by  putting  in  more  bran  or  madder,  or  a  basket  or  two  of  fresh  woad. 
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Vflien  cloth  is  to  be  dyed,  the  vat  is  raked  two  hours  before  the  operation ; 
and  to  prevent  it  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  sediment,  which  would  cause 
inequalities  in  the  colour,  a  kind  of  lattice  of  large  cords,  called  a  cross,  is  intro- 
duced ;  when  unmanufactured  wool  is  to  be  dyed,  a  net  with  small  meshes  is  placed 
over  this.  The  wool  or  cloth,  being  thoroughly  wetted  with  lukewarm  water, 
is  pressed  out,  and  dipped  into  the  vat,  where  it  is  moved  about  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  according  as  the  colour  is  intended  to  be  more  or  less  deep,  taking 
it  out  occasionally  to  expose  it  to  the  air,  the  action  of  which  is  necessary  to 
change  the  green  colour,  given  the  stuff  by  the  bath,  to  a  blue.  Woollen 
and  cloth  dyed  in  this  manner  ought  to  be  carefully  washed,  to  carry  off  the 
loose  colouring  matter ;  and,  when  thev  are  of  a  deep  hue,  soap  should  be  used, 
as  it  will  only  cleanse  and  not  injure  tne  colour.  The  more  perfectly  the  wool 
has  been  scoured,  the  better  it  will  receive  the  dye. 

A  vat  which  contains  no  woad,  is  called  an  indieo-vat.    For  this  vat,  the 

indigo  is  rendered  soluble  in  water  by  potash  instead  of  lime ;  a  copper  vessel 

is  used,  and  six  pounds  of  potash,  twelve  ounces  of  madder,  and  six  pounds  of 

bran,  are  boiled  with  every  120  gallons  of  water ;  six  pounds  of  finely-ground 

'  indigo  are  then  added,  and,  after  carefully  raking  it,  the  vat  is  covered,  and  a 

slow  fire  kept  round  it    Twelve  hours  afterwards,  it  is  to  be  raked  a  second 

time,  and  this  operation  is  to  be  repeated  at  similar  intervals  of  time,  till  the 

^  dye  becomes  blue,  which  will  generally  happen  in  forty-eight  hours.    If  the 

bath  be  properly  managed,  it  will  be  of  a  green  colour,  covered  with  coppery 

scales,  and  a  fine  blue  scum. 

'-  The  dye  called  Saxon  blue  is  made  with  the  solution  of  indigo  in  sulphuric 

*  acid.    Take  four  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  pour  them  on  one  part  of  indigo, 

i  in  fine  powder;  let  the  mixture  be  stirred  for  some  time,  and  after  it  has  stood 

i  twenty-four  hours,  add  one  part  of  dry  potash ;  let  the  whole  be  again  well 

^  stirred,  and  after  it  has  stood  a  day  and  a  night,  add  gradually  more  or  less 

water.     The  cloth  to  be  dyed,  must  be  prepared  with  tartar  and  alum,  and  more 

C  or  less  indigo  must  be  put  into  the  bath,  according  to  the  shade  required*     For 

1  deep  shades,  also,  the  cloth  must  be  passed  several  times  through  the  bath ; 

light  shades  may  be  dyed  after  deep  ones,  but  they  will  not  have  the  lustre  given 

I  by  a  fresh  bath. 

t  Reds  are  a  very  important  class  of  colours,  and  are  furnished  by  a  great 

I  number  of  substances.    They  all  depend,  either  for  their  fixedness  or  beauty, 

i  upon  the  use  of  mordants ;  the  principal  of  them  are  kermes,  cochineal,  archil, 

I  madder,  carthamus,  and  Brazil-wood.     Pewter  boilers,  or  well-tinned  copper, 

r  must  be  used  in  preparing  all  red  baths. 

I  The  shades  of  red  are  usually  distinguished  into  three  classes ;  namely,  the 

madder  red,  crimson,  and  scarlet    Madder  is  employed  for  coarse  goods.    It 
I  gives  out  its  colour  to  water ;  and  the  bath  prepared  with  it  is  not  made  hotter 

than  what  the  hand  can  bear,  until  the  wool  has  been  in  it  about  an  hour,  when 
I  it  may  be  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  just  before  the  wool  is  taken  out.    It  may  be 

I  used  in  the  proportion  of  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  wool  dyed.    Cloths  are 

prepared  for  the  madder-bath,  by  boiling  them  for  two  or  three  hours  in  a  solu- 
tion of  alum  and  tartar ;  after  having  been  taken  out  of  which,  they  are  left  to 
r  drain  for  a  few  days  in  a  cool  place  before  they  are  dyed.    The  use  of  archil 

I  gives  a  fine  but  transient  bloom  to  the  madder  dye.     Archil  and  Brazil-wood, 

from  theur  perishableness,  are  seldom  used  to  wool,  except  in  this  way,  as 
k  auxiliaries. 

When  sulphate  of  copper  is  employed  as  the  mordant,  madder  dyes  a  clear 
brown,  inclining  to  yellow.    Tin  brightens  its  colour,  but  not  materially. 
I  Kermes  has  not  been  much  used  since  the  art  of  brightening  cochineal  with 

tin  was  discovered,  as  it  has  not  so  fine  a  bloom  as  the  latter  dye,  though  it 
I  possesses  greater  durability.   Kermes  imparts  its  colour  to  water ;  and  the  quan- 

I  tity  of  it  used,  is,  for  a  full  colour,  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  weight  of  the 

I  wool  employed.    The  wool  is  put  in  at  the  first  boiling,  after  having  been  pre- 

viously prepared  by  boiling  it  for  half  an  hour  in  water  with  bran,  and  after- 
wards two  hours  in  another  bath,  with  one-tenth  of  tartar  dissolved  in  sour 
water,  and  then  leaving  it  for  a  few  days  in  a  linen  bag. 
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The  red  colour  of  the  flowen  of  carthamus  is  extracted  b^  a  weak  alkalioe 
lev*  and  precipitated  by  lemon  juice  or  lulphuric  acid,  but  is  chiefly  used  for 
silk  and  cotton.  The  precipitate  is  used  in  dyeing,  and  is  called  u^fiawer  or 
hadard  uaffnm. 

A  crimson  colour,  inclining  to  violet,  is  the  natural  colour  of  cochineal,  which 
yields  most  of  its  colouring  matter  to  water,  and,  b^the  addition  of  a  Uttle  alkali 
or  tartar,  the  whole  of  it  is  extracted.  To  dye  crunson  by  a  single  process,  a 
solution  of  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  alum,  and  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  tartar, 
with  an  ounce  of  cochineal,  is  employed  for  every  pound  of  stuff.  A  little  nitro- 
muriate  of  tin  must  be  added  for  a  fine  crimson.  Archil  gives  to  crimsons  that 
line  dark  shade  which  is  called  bloom,  but  this  soon  disappears!  by  exposure  to 
the  air  and  lis^ht.  For  pale  crimsons,  the  quantity  of  cochineal  is  reduced^  and 
madder  substituted. 

Dr.  Bancroft  first  suggested  that  scarlet  was  a  compound  of  crimson  and 
yellow,  and  he  founded  upon  this  idea,  a  more  economical  mode  of  producing  it 
than  had  previously  been  used.     He  gives  the  following  directions  for  dyeing 
scarlet : — One  hundred  pounds  of  cloth  are  to  be  put  mto  a  tin  vessel,  nearly 
filled  with  water,  with  which  about  eight  pounds  ot  the  murio-sulphuric  solu- 
tion of  tin  have  been  previously  mixed.     The  liquor  is  made  to  boil,  and  the 
cloth  is  turned  through  it  by  the  winch,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  the  usual 
manner.     The  cloth  is  then  taken  out,  and  four  pounds  of  cochineal,  with  twv 
pounds  and  a  half  of  quercitron  bark  in  powder,  put  into  the  bath  and  wel' 
mixed.     The  cloth  is  then  returned  into  the  liquor,  which  is  made  to  boil,  and 
the  operation  is  continued  as  usual,  till  the  colour  be  dulv  raised,  and  the  dyeing 
liquor  exhausted,  which  will  usually  happen  in  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minntn 
after  which,  the  cloth  may  be  taken  out  and  rinsed.     In  this  method,  the  Uboe: 
and  fuel  necessary  in  the  common  process  for  the  second  bath  are  saved;  ek 
operation  is  finished  in  much  less  time ;  all  the  tartar  will  be  saved,  as  w^  s 
two-thirds  of  the  expense  of  the  solvent  for  the  tin,  and  at  least  one-fourth  oC 
the  cochineal  usually  required ;  the  colour,  at  the  same  time,  will  not  be  in  any 
respect  inferior  to  tnat  produced  in  the  ordinary  way,  at  so  much  more  trouy« 
and  expense,  and  it  will  even  look  better  by  candle-light  than  others. 

By  omitting  the  quercitron-bark,  the  above  process  will  afford  a  rose-colour. 
Scarlet  may  be  changed  to  crimson  bv  boiling  the  doth  in  a  solution  of  sdum 
till  the  shade  desired  is  obtained.  Alxalies  and  earthy  salts  in  general  have  the 
same  effect  as  alum. 

Yellow  is  a  colour  but  rarely  required  in  the  dyeing  of  wool,  yet,  as  it  fie- 
quently  forms  the  base  of  other  colours,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  iL  Wdd 
ftistic,  and  quercitron  bark,  furnish  the  best  yellows :  weld  is  a  plant  which  is 
both  cultivated  and  grows  wild  in  this  countr}' ;  the  stem  is  slender,  and  rises 
to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet;  the  entire  plant  is  used  in  dyeing,  and  is 

fathered  when  it  is  ripe  :  the  shortest  and  slenderest  stems  are  the  most  esteemed, 
'ustic  is  the  wood  of  a  large  West  Indian  tree.  Quercitron  grows  in  great 
abundance  in  North  America,  and  is  there  called  yellow  oak ;  iu  bark  is  the 
only  part  used  for  dyeing. 

The  colours  obtained  from  weld  and  quercitron  both  nearly  resemble  each 
other  in  shade,  and  also  in  durability,  which  is  not  great ;  but  the  bark  contain- 
ing the  largest  quantity  of  colouring  matter  is  not  only  the  most  convenient  to. 
use,  but  upon  the  whole  the  cheapest.  Dr.  Bancroft  has  given  the  best  direc- 
tions for  its  use.  He  directs  a  deep  and  lively  yellow  to  be  thus  prepared  for 
wool :— Let  the  cloth  be  boiled  for  an  hour  or  more,  with  about  one-sixth  of  its 
weight  of  alum  dissolved  in  a  sufiScient  quantity  of  water ;  then  plunge  it  with- 
out rinsing  into  a  bath  of  warm  water,  containing  in  it  as  much  quercitron  bark 
as  equals  the  weight  of  the  alum  employed  as  a  mordant.  The  cloth  is  to  be 
turned  through  the  boiling  liquid  until  it  has  acquired  the  intended  colour. 
Then  a  Quantity  of  clean  powdered  chalk,  equal  to  the  hundredth  part  of  the 
weight  or  the  cloth,  is  to  be  stirred  in,  and  the  operation  is  completed.  The 
object  which  the  dyer  has  in  view  is  to  give  his  stuffs  a  uniform  and  durable 
colour,  at  the  same  time  that  he  entnrely  presenes  their  original  texture.  He 
therefore  uses  colours  in  solution,  in  order  that  tlieir  particles  may  apply  then»- 
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aelves  to  the  individiial  fibres  of  the  ttaff,  according  to  their  affini^  for  it  When, 
for  example,  a  quantiQr  of  wool,  freed  from  all  impurity,  it  dipped  into  the  solution 
of  any  colouring  matter,  if  the  fibres  of  the  wool  have  a  stronger  attraction  for 
the  colouring  matter  thim  the  water  or  other  menstruum  which  holds  that  colour 
in  solution,  the  colouring  matter  will  leave  its  solvent,  and  apply  itself  to  the 
wool,  which  will  by  that  means  be  dyed  ;  its  fibres  will  have  become  covered 
with  colouring  matter ;  and  if  their  attraction  for  it  be  so  strong  that  the  action 
of  soap,  air,  and  light,  or  other  ordinary  means  of  exposure,  shall  have  no  per- 
ceptible efiect  in  decomposing  the  combination,  or  in  other  words,  of  injuring  its 
tinge,  the  colour  is  said  to  be  permanent;  so  that  dyeing  is  in  fact  a  chemical 
process,  and  the  application  of  both  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  depends  on 
their  chemical  afiiaities. 

WRITING.  The  art  of  communicating  our  ideas  to  others  by  means  of  in- 
scribed signs  or  characters.  Amongst  the  various  arts  which  have  from  time  to 
time  contributed  to  the  improvement  and  advancement  of  society,  there  is,  per- 
haps, none  which,  in  point  of  utility  and  excellence,  will  at  all  admit  of  comnari- 
son  with  the  art  of  writing.  Yet  because  this  art  may  now  be  acqulrea  by 
every  body,  it  fails  to  attract  the  attention  and  command  the  admiration  it  so 
well  merits.  How  carious  and  beautiful  soever  a  new  discovery  may  be,  let  it 
once  become  common,  and  from  that  moment  it  ceases  to  be  noticed ;  that  which 
is  within  the  grasp  of  every  body  is  despised.  The  time  was,  when  a  man  who 
could  write  was  nighly  distinguished  amongst  his  fellows ;  but  the  time  is  an- 
proaching,  when  a  man  who  cannot  write  will  be  pointed  out  as  a  remarkable 
character. 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  while  society  was  in  its  infancy,  mankind  had 
clearly  no  other  method  of  expressing  their  ideas  in  writing,  than  the  simple  one 
of  making  a  figure  of  the  snape  of  the  object  And  this  method  must  have 
been  long  before  their  dispersion ;  for  it  has  been  found  to  exist  amongst  the 
most  rude,  as  well  as  the  most  polished  nations  of  the  globe ;  situated  too  at 
such  remote  distances  firom  each  other  as  to  preclude  intercourse  with  the  rest 
of  mankind.  This  mode  of  writing  seems  the  most  natural,  because  the  repre- 
sentation of  sounds,  which  express  the  names  of  things,  by  certain  characters  or 
alphabets  now  so  extensively  in  use,  must  necessarily  require  some  previous 
concert  between  two  parties,  the  one  of  whom  suggests,  and  the  other  agrees, 
that  a  particular  mark  or  form  on  paper,  shall  be  the  symbol  for  a  particular 
sound.  But  if  we  suppose  a  savage  separated  from  his  friend,  and  wishing  to 
communicate  with  him,  without  having  had  this  previous  consultation,  and  sup- 
posing that  he  has  lent  his  distant  acquaintance  some  articles  of  furniture,  such 
as  his  bow  and  arrows,  or  his  knife,  which  he  is  anxious  to  have  returned, 
without  tbe  knowledge  of  his  messenger,  or  being  dependant  upon  his  memory ; 
it  seems  highly  probable,  that  his  first  impulse  woula  be  to  make  a  rude  sketch 
of  these  articles,  and  transmit  them  to  his  friend.  Were  the  latter  an  acute  man, 
he  would  probably  understand  the  allusion ;  and  were  he  not  intelligent  enough 
for  this  purpose,  it  is  clear  he  would  not  be  sufficiently  so  to  comprehend  sym- 
bob  that  denote  sounds.  So  that  the  simplicity  of  this  mode  of  writing  might 
suggest  the  probability  of  its  being  first  resorted  to,  without  alluding  to  the  hiero- 
glyphics vet  remaining  on  the  Egyptian  tombs,  which,  from  our  want  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  manners,  customs,  and  general  objects  with  which  the  Egyptians 
were  conversant,  are  venr  difficult  to  decipher,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  learn- 
ing displayed  in  explaining  them.  In  Freycinet  and  Arago't  Voyage  is  given 
the  drawing  of  a  letter,  written  in  this  kind  of  language,  from  an  inhabitant  of 
the  Caroline  Islands  to  M.  Martinez,  which  is  perfecdy  intelligible.  M.  Mar- 
tinez had  commissioned  a  Tamor  of  Sathoual  to  send  him  some  shells,  promising 
in  exchange  a  fiew  pieces  of  iron.  The  captain  gave  him  a  sheet  of  paper,  on 
which  he  sketched  with  a  red  pigment,  first,  in  the  middle  of  the  top  of  the  page, 
la  small  figure  of  a  man  with  his  arms  extended  horizontally,  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  bearer  of  compliments;  and  underneath  the  man,  the  branch  of  a  tree, 
as  the  type  of  peace  and  amity.  On  the  lefl  hand  side  were  represented  the  forms 
•of  nine  difierent  shells  the  Carolinean  had  to  send ;  and  on  the  rieht  hand  side 
were  delineated  the  objecte  he  desired  in  exchange ;  namely,  three  large  fishing- 
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hookg,  four  small  ones,  two  axes,  and  two  longer  pieces  of  iron.  The  barter  wmt 
accomplished  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  This  is,  perhaps,  as  clear  an 
instance  as  can  be  found,  of  the  mode  in  which  an  unlettered  people  would  en- 
deavour to  convey  the  expression  of  their  wishes  to  their  friends  at  a  distance, 
and  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  elegant  though  complicated  process  of  oci 
own  method  of  writing. 

The  written  language  of  the  Chinese  affords  many  proofs  of  its  having  origi- 
nated in  picture  writing.  This  method  of  writing,  of  course,  required  consider- 
able patience  and  skill  to  practise^  and  by  common  consent  the  characters  or 
signs  were  from  time  to  time  simplified,  so  as  to  be  expressed  by  much  fewer 
lines.  In  Egypt,  where  the  progress  of  the  arts  was  greatly  enconraged,  meaas 
were  discoverea  to  substitute  the  original  figures  by  very  simple  marks,  by  re- 
taining onlv  the  most  prominent  peculiarities  of  the  objects,  and  these,  from 
their  superior  convenience  and  facility  of  execution,  soon  afterwards  became 
universally  adopted.  Yet  it  may  be  readily  conceived,  that  there  remained  many 
difficulties  to  overcome,  by  the  great  variety  and  intricacy  of  the  figures.  To 
simplify,  therefore,  the  method  of  writing  still  further,  the  priests  turned  many 
of  the  outlines  into  arbitrary  marks,  which  in  course  of  time  so  deviated  from 
their  originals,  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  trace  them  to  their  archetype, 
but  which  were  nevertheless  much  less  complicated  and  more  expeditious.  Thus, 
after  incredible  labour,  through  the  lapse  of  many  ages,  were  produced  the  three 
different  modes  of  writing  among  the  Egyptians,  designated  by  the  appellation 
of  hieroglyphic,  demotic^  and  hieratie.  Into  the  nature  of  these  our  limits  do  nsc 
permit  us  to  enter ;  but  they  constitute  a  subject  well  worthy  of  attention* 

The  next  step  of  improvement  was  to  form  a  connexion  between,  the  object 
represented,  and  the  tound  of  the  word  used  to  express  it.    Nor  was   this » 
difficult  as  would  at  first  sight  be  supposed:  for  when  a  man  represented  tcj 
imaee  or  picture,  that  of  a  '*door"  for  instance,  he  would  naturally  give  to  the 
combinatiou  of  lines  with  which  that  figure  was  formed,  the  name  of  a  '*  doorf 
and  wherever  he  met  with  this  representation,  or  even  though  he  should  change 
it  for  some  arbitrary  and  more  simple  mark,  having  the  same  signification,  the 
same  name  would  still  remain  attached  to  it,  and  by  this  means  the  word  door 
would  for  ever  afterwards  remain  associated  with  a  certain  outline  or  figure.  The 
Hebrew  alphabet  affords  a  most  satisfactory  illustration  of  this.     Ever}'  letter  is» 
in  fact,  a  word,  and  expresses  some  simple  object    Deleth,  for  example,  their 
fourth  letter,  corresponding  with   our    D,   signifies   a   <'door;"   Bethj   their 
second  letter,  answering  to  our  B,  '*  a  house,'*  and  in  this  manner  each  of  the 
remaining  letters  of  the  alphabet  have  a  meaning  attached  to  them.     Having 
attained  this  state  of  advancement,  the  progress  of  the  art  was  more  rapid  Brciy 
nation,  in  its  turn,  contributed  some  letters  to  the  common  stock ;  m  a  happy 
moment  it  was  discovered,  that  each  monosyllable  terminated  by  a  sound  which, 
with  very  little  variation,  was  repeated  in  all.    Nor  was  it  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  these  which  were  invariably  fixed  to  the  four  or  five  inflexions  of 
voice.    Thus  were  vowels  added  to  consonants,  and  mankind  gradually  arrived 
at  the  greatest  of  all  inventions, — the  invention  of  the  alphabet.     But  who  was 
the  man,  or  what  his  nation,  to  whom  the  honour  of  this  invention  is  due,  is  still 
disputed  by  the  learned,  though  the  majority  agree  in  considering  the  presumption 
to  be  strongest  in  favour  of  Thoth,  a  son  of  Mizraim,  the  father  of  the  Eeyptians. 

Tills  noble  invention  diminished  to  a'prodigious  extent  the  difficulty  ofwriting, 
it  shortened  the  labour  of  memory,  and  was  capable  of  expressing  all  subjects, 
and  all  ideas.  The  Phoenicians  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  system,  imparted  it 
to  the  Greeks,  whence  it  was  gradually  spread  over  the  continent  to  our  islands, 
and  was  at  length  diffused  over  the  whole  world.  The  first  substance  used  for 
writing  upon  b  considered  to  have  been  dried  leaves ;  but  there  is  much  evi- 
dence to  show,  that  plates  of  brass,  lead,  wood,  stone,  dvoiy,  and  wax,  were  also 
used.  The  ancients  generally  used  tables  covered  with  a  coat  of  wax,  on  which 
they  wrote  with  a  stylif  a  piece  of  iron  pointed  at  the  end,  with  which  the^  made 
the  letters,  and  blunt  or  flat  at  the  other  end,  which  they  used  for  rubbing  out 
what  they  had  written,  either  when  they  wished  to  make  any  alteration  or  to 
use  the  table  for  other  writings.    By  a  good  or  bad  ttyUf  therefore,  they  meant 
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at  fint  simply  to  denote  the  qndity  of  the  instrument  with  which  they  wrote, 
llie  term  was  afterwards  applied  metaphorically  to  the  language :  in  which  sense 
it  is  now  used. 

Amonff  the  diff^Rfit  sabBtflMes  that  were  employed  for  writing  upon,  before 
the  art  of  making  paper  from  linen-rags  was  discovered,  we  find  the  earliest  to 
have  been  these  tables  of  wood,  made  smooth,  and  covered  with  wax.  But  as 
what  was  written  on  wax  might  easOy  be  defaced,  leaves  of  the  papyrui,  a  kind 
of  flag,  which  grew  in  great  abundance  in  the  marshes  of  Egypt,  were  dried, 
and  by  a  particular  process  prepared  for  writing.  Sheets  were  also  separated 
for  the  same  purpose  from  the  stem  of  &e  plant  On  these,  the  letters  were 
engraved  with  an  instrument  similar  to  that  used  for  writing  on  wax.  The  sub- 
stance so  prepared  was  called  charta,  from  a  city  of  l^re  of  that  name,  ^ear 
which  the  plant  was  also  found.  The  words  folia,  /eooes,  and  chartajx^per,  thus 
derived,  are  well  known  among  ourselves. 

As  in  writing  a  treatise,  a  great  number  of  these  leaves  or  sheets  wa»  required, 
they  were  joined  together  by  making  a  hole  and  passing  a  string  through  each 
of  them.  'With  the  same  string  passed  several  tmies  round  them,  they  were 
confined,  to  prevent  their  separating,  and  being  injured  or  lost  when  no  one 
was  reading  them ;  whence  it  is  supp<Med  that  a  roU  or  bundle  of  them  obtained 
the  name  <n  a  volumen,  or  volume.  Those  who  have  seen  specimens  of  the 
Burmese  writing  on  leaves  thus  collected,  may  form  an  accurate  notion  of  an 
ancient  papyrus  volume. 

Another  article  used  for  wnBdg,  was  the  inner  bark  of  certain  trees.  This 
was  prepared  by  beating  it,  and  itten  cementing  it  together  by  a  solution  of 
gum.  As  the  mner  bark  of  trees  is  called  Uber,  the  volumes  of  books  were 
thence  called  Ubri,  a  name  they  still  retain.  Vellum,  the  last  substance  to  be 
mentioned,  ii  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  following  circumstance.  Eumanes, 
King  of  Peigamus,  being  desirous  of  forming  a  libraiy  that  should  equal,  or 
exceed  in  number  the  fer-famed  library  of  Alexandria,  Ftolemy,  King  of  Egypt, 
with  a  view  of  frustrating  his  design,  prohibited  the  exportation  of  the  papyrus. 
This  excited  the  industry  of  some  artists  in  the  court  of  Eumanes :  they  con- 
trived a  method  of  preparing  the  skins  of  sheep,  and  it  was  called  vellum,  from 
vellus,  a  fleece  or  skm ;  and  parchment^  from  Pergamus,  the  place  where  the  art 
of  preparing  it  was  discovered:  or,  if  not  discovered,  it  was  there  improved,  and 
first  brought  into  general  use. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  as  well  as  most  of  the  eastern  nations  adopted  the  form 
of  the  continuous  roll.  There  were  two  roUers,  one  at  each  end  of  the  roll, 
round  one  of  which  &e  whole  manuscript  was  folded :  the  reader  unrolled  one 
end,  and  as  he  proceeded,  he  rolled  it  upon  the  empty  roller  until  the  whole 
was  transferred  from  one  roller  to  the  otner.  Notwithstanding  the  great  incon- 
venience which  this  contrivance  inflicts  upon  readers,  especial^  when  they  have 
occasion  to  refiresh  their  minds  by  occasional  references  to  passages  lying  under 
many  coils  of  the  roll,  our  Court  of  Chancery  retains  the  *'  good  old  practice," 
for  the  purpose,  it  would  almost  appear,  of  detening  people  from  reading  the 

Specifications  of  patents  and  other  public  recwds.  Persons  who  go  to  read  these 
ocuments  at  the  Inrolment  Office,  or  The  Rotis  Chapel  Office,  should  prepare 
themselves  to  have  the  sleeves  and  breasts  of  their  coats  grouted  in  by  the 
lime  dust  by  which  Uie  rolls  of  parchment  are  whitened ! 

^  Although  much  information  upon  the  manners  of  the  Romans  has  been  ob- 
tained by  the  discovei^  of  two  Roman  cities,  which  had  been  hidden  by  the 
cinders  thrown  from  Mount  Vesuvius,  by  the  eruption  about  the  year  a.  d. 
79 ;  but  little  more  is  known  upon  the  subject  of  their  books  and  manner  of 
writing,  than  was  known  before  tne  excavations.  Rolls  of  brittle  material,  about 
eight  mches  long  and  about  two  inches  in  thickness,  were  fre<^ently  discovered 
by  the  workmen  during  the  operations  at  Pompeii ;  but  it  was  not  first  known 
that  these  were  books :  upon  examination,  however,  they  proved  to  be  papyrus 
glued  together.  At  one  end  of  most  of  them  was  a  label,  upon  which  was 
written  the  title  of  the  book,  and  the  author's  name.  Of  these  rolls,  CamiBo 
Pademi  carried  away  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  which  he  collected  from 
the  rubbish  during  twelve  days  which  he  passed  among  the  ruins  of  Pompeii. 
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The  papynifl  baa  become  00  brittle,  in  consequence  of  the  heat  of  the  ashei. 
that  no  one  baa  yet  lucceeded,  to  any  extent,  in  unrolling  them.  Piaan,  a 
monk,  discovered  a  way  of  unrolling  them,  bv  putting  thin  dices  of  onion  be- 
tween the  folds  of  the  manuscript  as  he  caremUy  separated  them  with  a  knife. 
This  is  the  best  contrivance  which  has  yet  been  adopted,  but  it  cannot  be  said 
to  have  proved  successfuL  After  all  the  time  and  money  which  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  this  object,  it  is  to  be  remtted  that  few  works  have  been  recovered. 
Some  of  these  voUs  are  forty  feet  in  &ngth ;  many  of  them  have  been  taken  to 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  they  have  remained  many  years,  without 
any  attempt  having  been  made  to  unrol  them. 

The  labour  bestowed  upon  ancient  manuscript  hooka  waa  immenae.     Aa  Uicy 
were  intended  to  anawer  all  the  purposes  of  a  modern  printed  book,  their 
durability  was  of  the  greatest  importance.    Hie  ancient  copyists  therefore  paid 
great  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  their  inks,  as  well  as  the  parchment ;  ia 
thia  art  they  were  ao  aucceaaftd,  that  moat  of  the  vefy  ancient  manuaeripts 
which  are  now  extant,  are  aa  legible,  and  the  ink  is  as  black  and  bright,  as  if 
they  had  been  but  just  written.     It  is  supposed  that  the  ink  owes  thia  beautiful 
colour  to  the  lamp-black.  Some  ink  waa  found  in  a  glaaa  bottle  at  Herculaneum, 
which  waa  very  thick  and  oily.  It  waa  owing,  perhaps,  to  ita  glutinous  nature,  that 
the  peraona  employed  to  take  down  the  apeecnea  delivered  by  the  oratoia  in  the 
*Forum,  preferred  writing  on  waxen  tableta,  which  requured  a  very  alight  touch 
to  mark  them.     It  would  have  been  an  operation  almost  laborious  to  write  witb 
such  ink  aa  thia  found  at  Herculaneum,  and  the  writer  would  have  proceeded 
very  alowly,  and  would  not  have  been  able  to  follow  the  apeaker.    There  is  one 
preat  objection  to  thia  ink ;  it  doea  not  enter  aufficiently  into  the  parchment,  tt^ 
18,  therefore,  easily  obliterated.    The  Romans  made  ink  of  various  coloun;  ^ 
emperors  in  the  latter  times,  when  wealth  and  luxury  had  destroyed  the  entire, 
endeavoured  to  make  ail  appearance  of  grandeur,  by  writing  with  purple'^ 
Materials  more  valuable  were  aometimea  uaed,  when  the  writings  were  of  vake-, 
the  worka  of  Homer  were  written  in  letters  of  gold,  upon  a  r^  120  feet  long, 
formed  of  the  intestines  of  serpents.  «The  Hebrews  also  are  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  their  manuscripts ;  the  letters  are  as  evenly  formed  as  it  would  be 
possible  to  form  them  in  a  type ;  it  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  they  caa 
have  been  written  by  a  pen.    All  the  eastern  nations  make  their  pens  of  reeds, 
which  were  well  suited  to  the  broad  character  of  their  writing;  the  reeda  axe 
brought  from  the  East  to  Europe,  and  are  used  by  the  scholars  in  eastera 
literature ;  they  are  still  used  by  many  people  in  the  East  at  this  day.    Ree& 
were  used  by  other  nations  also.    Pens  made  of  tliem  were  discovered  during 
the  excavationa  at  Pompeii;  they  are  cut  like  a  quill  pen,  except  that  the  nib  is 
much  broader. 

The  quill  pen  appeara  to  have  been  introduced  about  the  year  600 ;  the  word 
pemia,  meamng  a  quill,  ia  not  found,  it  ia  aaid,  in  any  work  of  an  earlier  period  - 
previoua  to  that  date,  die  word  calamus  waa  used,  wliich  signifies  a  reed.  Paper 
was  introduced  into  Europe  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  century.  It  had  previously 
been  manufactured  in  China  from  a  ve^  remote  period.  About  the  year  716 
a  manufactory  of  it  was  established  at  Mecca,  from  whence  it  was  brought  by 
the  Greeks  to  Constantinople. 

We  might  have  extended  this  article  by  some  account  of  modem  writing,  but 
our  space  will  not  admit  of  it ;  and  it  is  scarcely  needfhl,  as  most  of  our  readers 
are  well  informed  upon  the  matter.  We  shall  therefore  conclude  by  a  few 
cemarka  upon  the  peculiar  dbrection  of  the  writinga  of  different  nationa.  The 
9ewa  write  from  the  right  hand  to  the  left ;  the  Chinese  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom ;  most  other  nationa  write  aa  we  do,  from  the  left  to  the  right 

X. 

XEBEC.  A  three-masted  vessel  of  a  peculiar  construction ;  chiefly  employed 
in  the  Mediterranean.  They  are  built  extremely  low,  with  a  very  convex  deck, 
and  carry  a  great  preaa  of  aaO.     As  the  sea  commonly  breaks  over  the  deck* 
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they  are  proviaed  witb  grated  platforms  at  the  sides,  for  walking  upon.  We 
have  occasionally  Men  them  in  the  Thames,  employed  as  merchantmen,  but 
their  chief  employment  is  in  warfare. 


Y. 

rACHT.  A  sailing-ressel,  fitted  up  with  great  elegance,  and  replete  with 
conveniences.  It  is  difficult  to  define  any  peculiarity  belonging  to  them ;  aa 
the  term  yacht  is  applied  to  so  great  a  ▼ariety  of  forms ;  some  represent  com- 
plete three-masted  f£pf,  but  of  a  diminutive  size ;  while  others  are  mere  plea- 
sure boaii. 

YARD.  An  English  lineal  measure,  containing  three  feet,  or  thirty-six 
inches ;  also  1760  yards  make  a  mile.  The  souare  yard  contahis  3X3  =  9 
square  feet ;  4840  square  yards  are  an  acre,  and  3,097,600  a  square  mile.  The 
cubic  or  solid  yard  contains  (3  X  3  X  3)  =  27  cubic  feet  The  yard  by  which 
cloth  is  measured,  is  the  lineal  yard  above-mentioned,  but  for  convenience, 
divided  into  four  quarters,  or  sixteen  nails.  This  measure  was  instituted  by 
Hennr  I.  being  the  length  of  his  own  arm. 

YARD.  A  long  piece  of  timber  or  pole  tapered  towards  each  end,  and  sus- 
pended mmn  the  masts  of  a  vessel,  to  extend  the  sails  to  the  wind. 

YARN.  Flax,  wool,  or  other  fibrous  matter,  spun  into  a  loose  thread ;  of 
which  doth  or  cordage  is  made.  The  process  in  preparing  yam,  has  been  gene- 
rally treated  under  the  various  substances  of  which  it  is  formed.  In  this  place 
we  shall  therefore  confine  our  attention  to  yam  of  a  peculiar  character,  for 
which  a  patent  was  granted  m  1832,  to  Mr.  Greaves,  of  Chorley,  in  Lancashire. 
This  invention  consists  in  dyeing  cotton  in  the  wool,  of  various  colours,  and  of 
every  gradation  of  tint,  and  to  mix  the  same  up  in  various  ways,  with  bleached 
white  cotton,  so  i»,  by  their  union,  to  produce  a  self-varied  colour  of  yam, 
thread,  or  stufl^  without  such  fabrics  undeigoing  aflerwaids,  as  usual,  the  pro- 
cess of  dyeing. 

The  patentee  states  his  plan  to  be,  to  dye  separate  portions  of  cotton-wool  iit 
the  seven  primitive  colours ;  and  other  portions  of  cotton-wool  of  various  shades 
or  tints  of  the  foregoing ;  and  with  these,  together  with  white  cotton,  according 
to  the  taste  of  the  operator,  to  prepare  yarft.  Suppose,  for  instence,  that  the 
manufacturer  required  a  peculiar  green,  he  woula  take  the  primitive  colours, 
yellow  and  blue,  and  mix  them  together  in  such  proportions  as  would  produce 
the  exact  tint  ^-^^     ^"         «  ^       ..  . .         ^.  X,      .     .  ..    »    , 

if  an  orange, 
the  nature  i 

cotton-wool, „ 4^»„...«  .„„..^ 

gradation  of  shade,  may  be  obtained  with  the  utmost  facility. 

When  the  due  proportions  of  coloured  cotton  are  put  together,  it  is  to  undergo 
the  same  i>rocesses  as  if  it  were  in  a  white  state, — such  as  roving,  spinning, 
twisting,  winding,  and  doubling,  to  make  it  into  yam  or  tbread,  in  which  state 
it  may  be  either  used  for  sewing,  embroidery,  &c.,  or  be  woven  into  fabrics,  as 
m  other  yarns,  and  will  not  require  any  subsequent  operation,  such  as  dyeing, 
beside  avoiding  the  bleaching  process,  which  is  always  liable  to  deteriorate  the 
colour  as  well  as  the  strength  of  the  fabric. 

A  method  of  printing  yam  was  also  patented  by  Mr.  Schwabe,  of  Manchester, 
'?  1831,  which  IB  described,  with  figures,  in  Hebert's  "  Journid  of  Patent  Inven- 
tions," vol.  vi^.  171,  which  we  have  not  space  to  insert 

YEAST.    The  scum  thrown  up  in  the  fermentation  of  beer.  See  Barm,  Fer- 

MBNTATIOM,  BrBAD,  RUd  BsER. 

YTTRIA.  A  peculiar  substance  discovered  in  1794,  byOadolm:  whether 
it  be  an  earth  or  metal,  the  learned  are  not  agreed.  Thtt  ereat  authority,  Sfar 
H.  Davy,  says  that  it  consists  of  inflammable  matter,  metalUc  in  nsture,  com- 
bmed  with  oxygen.     Its  specific  gravity  is  4.842. 


r 
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Z  AFFRE.    The  residuam  of  cobalt,  after  tbe  lulphur,  anenic,  and  other  rola- 
tile  matten  of  thia  mineral,  have  been  expelled  by  caldnatioo.    The  ores  of 
cobalt  are  roasted  in  verberatoiy  furnaces,  provided  with  chambers  to  receive 
the  arsenic :  the  product  of  zaffire  is  usually  about  68  per  cent  of  that  of  the 
ore.     The  ores  that  contain  much  nickel  are  not  fit  for  the  preparation  of 
aaffire,  as  the  oxide  of  nickel  would  ii^jure  the  beauty  of  the  blue  odUnficr 
smalts,  for  the  making  of  which  ia£Bre  is  manufactured.      Inferior  kinds  of 
xaffl«  are  made  by  mixing  this  oxide,  previously  stamped  and  sifted  to  a  fine 
powder,  along  with  calcinoi  flints  or  quarts,  also  ground  in  various  proportions 
according  to  the  use  for  which  it  is  intended,  moistening  the  whole  with  water, 
and  packing  it  tight  in  casks,  where  it  hardens  to  a  stone.    A  very  fine  zaffire, 
or  Coina  blue,  is  obtained  from  the  arBenicsl  and  grey  cobalt  ore,  found  in  Cora- 
wall,  by  boiling  the  powdered  ore  in  nitric  acid,  which  converts  the  anenic 
into  arsenicid  acid,  and  unites  it  with  the  different  metals  contained  in  the  ore. 
Hie  solution  being  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  purified  peari-ash 
water  is  then  added  in  small  portions  to  the  diluted  solution ;  and  on  the  addidoo 
of  each  portion  the  liquid  is  well  stirred,  left  to  settle,  and  the  clear  part  poured 
o£    Tlus  is  repeated  until  the  solution  becomes  of  a  rose  colour,  which  ahows 
that  it  contains  only  the  arseniate  of  cobalt    The  pearl-ash  water  is  then  added 
in  larger  quantity  tiian  is  necessary  to  throw  down  all  it  contains,  and  the  solu- 
tion is  boued  for  a  few  minutes.    6eine  then  left  to  settle,  the  liquid  is  fiiterei 
the  oxide  of  cobalt  left  on  the  filter,  wauied  with  boiling  water,  and  dried.     TUi 
oxide  is  then  melted  with  feldspar  and  a  little  potash,  and  thus  yields  a  beami^ 
aaffire  for  painting  porcelain.    Another  method  is  to  grind  the  ore,  mix  it  «ij^ 
two  or  three  times  its  weight  of  China  ware,  grossly  powdered,  and  heat  it  very 
strongly.    The  whole  is  then  put  into  three  or  four  parts  of  nitric  acid,  diluted 
with  an  equal  weight  of  water.    The  dear  solution  is  poured  o£^  evaporated 
gently  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  diluted  afresh  with  water,  left  to  settle,  poured 
off  clear  from  the  arsenic  that  is  wparated,  and  then  the  pearl-ash  water  is  added 
by  small  portions,  and  the  operation  finished  as  in  the  former  process.    Zaffiie  i£ 
used  for  making  smalts,  and  for  painting  on  the  best  kinds  of  pottery.     The 
common  zadSre  is  cheap,  but  the  best  sells  for  two  guineas  the  pound  in  the  pot- 
teries.   Zaffire  is  likewise  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cobalt 

ZEALAND  (New)  FLAX.    The  phormiumtenax  of  naturalists.    Its  com- 
mercial name  has  been  acquired  from  the  circumstance  of  the  natives  of 
New  Zealand  employing  it  in  the  manufacture  of  their  apparel,  cordage,  and  all 
those  purposes  for  which  hemp  and  flax  are  used  in  other  countries.   The  strength 
of  itsnbres,  however,  greatlv  exceeds  those  of  the  last-mentioned  vegetable  sub- 
stances ;  and  indeed  nearly  approaches  the  tenacity  of  silk.     Of  this  plant 
there  are  two  sorts,— one  becommg  a  red  flower,  the  other  a  vellow.    The  leaves 
of  both  are  similar  to  those  of  the  common  flax  plant,  but  the  flowers  are 
smaller,  and  the  clusters  more  numerous.    The  Zealanders  obtain  the  flax  from 
them  by  very  simple  and  expeditious  means.    The  fibres  are  beautifully  fine, 
and  white,  shining  like  silk ;  the  cordage  made  from  it  was  found  by  our  navi- 
gators to  be  very  much  stronger  than  any  thing  we  could  produce  with  hemp. 
Witli  the  view  of  introducing  the  growth  of  so  valuable  a  plant  in  this  country, 
Captain  Femeaux  brought  over  some  of  the  seeds,  whicn  were  sown  in  Kew 
Gardens,  by  order  of  his  late  Majesty,  but  unfortunately  failed.    Subsequent 
to  this  period,  the  culture  has  been  very  successfully  pursued  by  our  settlers  in 
New  South  Wales.    We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Wm.  Salisbury,  of  Brompton,  for 
the  discovery  of  this  identical  plant,  growing  indigenously  m  the  south  of  Ire- 
land, where  it  flourishes  luxuriously.    This  discovery  will  probably  prove,  ulti- 
mately, of  the  utmost  importance  to  Ireland,  where  the  poor  may  be  profitably 
employed,  both  in  the  culture  and  subsequent  manufacture.     Mr.  Salisbury 
qbserves,  that  plants  of  three  years  old,  will,  on  an  average,  yield  thirty-six 
leaves,  besides  a  very  considerable  increase  of  off-sets ;  which  leaves  being  cut 
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down)  at  the  time  of  clearing  the  quarters  in  the  autumn,  are  found  to  spring 
up  again  in  the  following  summer. 

Respecting  the  produce,  the  same  gentleman  states,  "  Six  leaves  have  pro- 
duced me  one  ounce  of  fibres,  when  scutched  perfectly  clean  and  drv ;  at  which, 
an  acre  of  land  planted  with  this  crop,  at  three  feet  distance  from  plant  to  plant, 
will  yield  rather  more  than  sixteen  hundred  weight  per  acre,  which  is  a  very 
great  produce  compared  with  that  of  hemp  or  flax.  New  Zeidand  flax  may  he 
scutched  with  little  labour  or  trouble,  and  may  be  performed  by  persons  in 
common.  The  leaves  should  be  cut  when  full  grown,  and  macerated  for  a  few 
days  in  stagnant  water,  and  then  passed  under  a  roller  machine  properly 
weighted;  by  this  process  the  fibres  become  separated,  and  if  washed  in  a  run- 
ning stream,  will  instantly  become  white.  When  the  fibres  are  thus  scutched 
clean  and  dry,  any  kind  of  friction  will  cause  them  to  divide  into  any  degree  of 
fineness  in  the  harUf  so  far  even,  as  to  cottonize ;  whereby  it  is  fitted  to  all  the 
purposes  to  which  hemp  and  flax  are  adapted." 

This  plant  is,  at  present,  under  cultivation  in  several  parts  of  England  and 
Wales.  It  will  grow  in  either  a  moist  or  a  diy  soil ;  on  a  hill,  or  in  a  valley, 
but  most  luxuriously  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  moisture. 

New  Zealand  flax  has  at  len^h  become  one  of  our  established  manufactures, 
and  is  now  wrought  into  various  articles  of  commerce;  eveiy  improvement, 
therefore,  in  its  preparation,  that  will  economize  the  process,  and  extend  its 
useful  applications,  is  well  deservins  of  record.  Accordingly,  we  subjoin  an 
account  of  the  patent  granted  to  Mr.  J.  Holt,  jun.  of  Whitby,  in  Yorkshire, 
designed  with  those  views. 

In  the  manufacture  of  tarred  cordage,  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  employment 
of  that  strong  fibrous  vegetable  material,  known  by  the  term  of  New  Zealand 
flax,  (but  which  also  comes  from  Manilla,  and  other  parts  of  the  East,)  has  been 
the  apparent  impossibility  of  making  the  fibres  absoro  or  unite  with  tlie  preser- 
vative fluid.  In  consequence,  the  chief  use  of  the  New  Zealand  flax  has  been 
confined  to  the  preparation  of  white  cordage.  The  patentee  informs  us  in  his 
specification,  that  he  has  discovered  that  the  ultimate  fibres  of  the  flax  are  com- 
bmed  and  enclosed  by  a  coating  of  adhesive  matter,  which  requires  the  applica- 
tion of  some  chemical  solvent  to  set  the  fibres  at  liberty,  and  adapt  them  to  the 
reception  of  tar ;  and  the  solvent  which  eflTects  this  object  completely  and  econo- 
mically, he  finds  to  be  a  weak  solution  of  potash  of  soda.  His  process  is  as 
follows  :— 

The  flax  having  been  heckled  and  spun  into  yam  in  the  usual  manner,  is  in 
a  mitable  state  for  the  chemical  procedure ;  which  consists  in  immersing  it  in  a 
solution  of  potash  or  soda,  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  of  alkali  to  a  gallon 
of  water,  which  may  be  either  hot  or  cold.  When  the  flax  has  been  thus  sub* 
mitted  to  the  action  of  the  alkali  for  forty-eight  hours,  it  is  to  be  taken  out, 
wrung,  and  hung  up  to  dry,  either  in  the  air  or  in  a  stove.  When  dried,  the  flax 
will  be  found  adapted  to  imbibe  the  tar  as  readily,  and  hold  it  as  firmly,  as  the 
hemp  in  ordinary  use ;  in  performing  which  process,  and  all  that  may  be  subse- 
quent, the  rope  manufacturer  need  make  no  variation  from  his  accustomed  pro- 
ceedings. There  is  likewise  included  in  Mr.  Holt's  patent,  some  improved 
mechanical  apparatus  for  depriving  Uie  New  Zealand  flax  of  the  bark  and  skin 
with  which  it  is  found  combined  in  the  commercial  state.  A  kind  of  grating, 
made  either  of  iron  or  wood,  is  provided,  consisting  of  a  range  of  parallel  bars, 
the  whole  forming  a  right-angled  parallelogram,  having  its  two  opposite  longest 
sides  inclosed  by  vertical  boards.  The  bars  in  their  transverse  section  are 
tapered,  with  their  narrow  ends  or  sides  placed  upwards  in  this  frame ;  but 
another  similar  frame  of  bars,  which  is  made  to  fit  and  pass  over  the  former, 
has  its  bars  with  the  narrow  ends  or  sides  downwards ;  which  arrangement 
gives  the  respective  frames  of  bars  a  tendency  to  interlock  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  toothed  wheels ;  and,  therefore,  when  the  raw  flax  is  spread  upon  the 
lower  frame  of  parallel  bars,  and  the  upper  frame  duly  loaded,  is  laid  over  the 
flax,  and  passed  backwards  and  forwaros,  a  powerful  and  uniform  rubbing  action 
is  produced  upon  the  flax,  which  opens  the  fibres,  while  it  separates  the  bark 
and  other  extraneous  mattei;  which  falls  through  the  bar  of  the  lower  fixed 
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frame,  and  is  collected  underneath.  For  the  convenience  of  enppljring  the  flax 
to  the  lower  frame,  tiie  latter  is  at  the  middle  divided  into  two  portions  or  flaps, 
which  open  like  the  lids  of  boxes,  but  meet  together  when  down  with  serrated 
teeth,  for  the  purpose  (we  suppose)  of  holding  the  flax  in  ita  place  whilst  being 
rubbed. 

ZEINE.  This  name  has  been  given  to  a  lubetanoe  obtained  by  Mr.  Gerham 
from  maize  or  Indian  com,  by  inftuingit  in  water,  then  filtering  and  trestiogthe 
undissolved  matter  with  alcohol,  and  evaporating  the  solution  e&oted  by  the  utter 
liquid.  He  thus  obtained  a  yellow  suostanee  having  the  appearance  of  vaz, 
and  of  a  soft,  tough,  elastic  nature,  and  heavier  than  water ;  resembUng  gluten, 
yet  affording  no  ammonia  by  decomposition. 

ZERO.  A  scientific  term  appli^  to  the  commenoemeDt  of  a  scsle,  snd 
marked  with  an  O.  It  is  the  point  or  beginning  from  which  the  scale  or  disUnca 
are  graduated.  Thus,  the  aero  of  Fahrenheit  is  32*  below  the  freexbg  point  of 
water.  In  the  centigrade  scale,  the  lero  is  made  that  of  freeiing  water,  or  32b 
of  our  scale 

ZIMOME.    The  gluten  of  wheat  treated  by  alcohol  is  reduced  to  the  thii^ 

Eart  of  its  bulk.  This  diminution  is  owing,  not  merely  to  the  loss  of  giisdine, 
ut  likewise  to  that  of  water.  The  residue  is  aimome,  which  may  be  obtained 
pure  by  boiling  it  repeatedly  in  alcohol,  or  by  digesting  it  in  repeated  portioni  of 
that  liauid  cold,  till  it  no  longer  gives  out  anv  gliadine.  Zimome  is  found  io 
several  kinds  of  vegetables.  It  mffers  fW>m  gluten  in  its  mode  of  fermentstioa, 
and  varies  in  that  respect  according  to  the  nature  of  the  substances  it  oooe 
in  contact  with. —  Ure. 

ZINC.  A  metal  of  a  bluish-'White  colour;  of  connderable  hardness,  snds9 
malleable,  when  pure,  as  not  to  be  broken  with  the  hammer,  though  it  casitf 
be  thus  much  extended.  It  is,  however,  easily  rolled  into  sheets,  by  the  fiafisf 
mill;  and  in  this  state,  it  has  recently  been  brought  into  very  extensive  uie,n 
the  manufacture  of  pipes,  gutters,  and  a  great  variety  of  vessels  and  utouil^ 
Its  specific  gravity  is  7.0.  In  a  temperature  of  fh>m  210"  to  300*,  it  fo"^ 
so  much  ductility,  that  it  can  be  drawn  into  wire  as  well  as  laminated,  ror  whicb 
process,  a  natent  was  granted  to  Messrs.  Hobson  and  Sylvester,  of  Sheffield. 

Zinc  melts  at  about  700*  Fahr. ;  by  continuing  to  raise  the  heat,  it  soon  after 
becomes  red  hot,  and  bums  with  a  dazzling  white  flame,  and  oxides  with  nch 
rapidity,  as  to  fly  up  in  a  floculent  form,  which  is  Called  the  flowers  of  sine. 
Wnen  these  are  urged  by  a  strong  fire,  they  are  converted  into  a  clear  yellov 
glass. 

In  the  ordinary  method  of  preparing  the  sulphate  of  sine,  or  spelter,  the  on 
is  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  furnace,  in  a  melting-pot,  from  the  bottom  of  which, 
a  pipe  descends  into  a  vessel  of  water,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  metab 
as  they  are  melted,  and  for  condensing  such  portion  as  pass  oflT  in  the  fonn  oi 
vapour.  An  improvement  upon  this  mode  was  the  sabject  of  a  patent,  about 
fifteen  years  ago ;  in  which  it  was  so  arranged,  tiiat  as  toe  sino  volatiUsed,  the 
vapour  should  be  received  and  condensed  in  a  separate  vepsel,  leaving  die  melted 
metal,  such  as  lead,  and  other  impurities,  in  the  former.  An  improvement  upMi 
this  mode  of  operating,  was  lately  patented  by  Messrs.  Benecke  and  Shears; 
their  process  consists,  first,  in  a  peculiar  treatment  of  the  ore,  previous  to  iu 
introduction  into  the  furnace ;  and  secondly,  in  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  (he 
retorts,  and  other  appendages,  by  which  a  more  convenient  mode  of  chaiging 
the  retorts  is  obtained,  and  a  purer  metal  is  the  result. 

The  ores  are  first  to  be  roasted  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  stratifying  them  vith 
fbel,  and  setting  fire  to  the  pile.  The  ore  is  next  spread  out  in  the  air,  and 
lixiviated,  to  separate  the  sulphate  of  zinc ;  it  is  next  to  be  dried,  pulverixedi 
and  roasted  a  second  time,  until  the  sulphnr  is  extricated,  when  it  should  be 
powdered  again,  and  mixed  with  an  equal  qcantity  of  carbonaceons  matters, 
such  as  powdered  coal,  charcoal,  cinders,  &c. ;  in  tins  state,  it  is  to  be  saturated 
with  an  alkaline  ley,  or  a  solution  of  common  salt ;  the  solutions  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  ore.  Calamine,  or  other  oxides  of  zinc,  wiU  require 
omy  to  be  pulverized  and  calcined. 

with  the  ores  prepared  as  before  mentioned,  the  retorts  are  to  be  charged 


OM  of  UioM  U  ihovn  iu  penpeetiva  at  a  in  th«  annexed  Sffan ;  they  an  nade 
of  fiie-clay,  or  of  taeh  earth  ai  will  be«t  ttand  the  heat  of  the  furnace.  To  the 
fast  and  •rfthcie  retorti  are  two  apertuTei :  thi  upper  circular,  for  the  receplian  of 


the  zieek  of  an  earthen  head-piece  b;  the  lower,  d,  ia  iquare,  for  clearing  out 
the  reiiduum  after  workbg,  which  ii  closed  during  Ihe  diitillation,  by  a 
stopper,  and  luted.  The  head-piece  haa  likewise  snoUier  tube  fitted  to  it,  and 
luted,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  lengthening  it  lufficiently  to  allow  ibe  vapour 
to  cool  as  it  descend!,  aud  to  condense  upon  an  iron  plate  beneath,  tu  ihown  in 
the  lowest  figure  in  Uis  diagram,  which  represents  a  crou  or  Tcrtical  section  of 
a  rcTerberaloiT  f\imace,  in  which  a  double  row  of  such  retorts  may  be  supposed 
to  be  arranged,  with  a  long  aperture  between  them,  where  the  fire  ii  situated, 
which  rests  upon  a  gratiD^  over  an  arched  passage  that  coromunicatei  with  the 
open  air  ontude  the  building ;  this  arched  paasage  has  a  door,  bj  the  openiDg 
and  shutting  of  which  the  heat  of  the  fiimace  is  regulated  as  may  be  required; 
and  through  one  of  the  ends  of  this  lon^  passage  an  aperture  is  made  for 
supplying  the  furnace  with  fuel.  The  earthen  head-pieces  i,  it  will  be  observed, 
have  an  aperture  supplied  with  a  stopper  i  through  these  openings  the  ore  and 
carbon,  prepared  as  oefore  mentionea,  are  introduced  in  sufficient  quan^U,  by 
means  of  a  ladle,  into  the  body  of  Ihe  retort,  when  the  apertures  are  closed  and 
luted.  The  operation  of  diitillatian  then  commences ;  the  xinc,  which  rises  in 
TspoDT,  passes  into  the  bead-piece  b,  down  the  pipe  e,  and  falls  upon  the  iron 
plates  beneath,  in  a  condensed  state- 
By  the  arrangement  described,  the  heads  and  necks  of  each  retort  are  nlacedin 
a  square  recess  oT  neck  by  itself,  by  walls  biult  out  between  them,  so  that  each 
may  be  perfectly  closed  in  by  a  door  from  wall  to  wall.  The  doors  are  made  of 
latticed  wire  work,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  clar  when  plastered  over  them, 
fbrtfaepurpose  of  efiectnolly  confining  the  heat  within  thefumaee;  each  of  these 
doois  has  a  central  eye-hole,  provided  also  with  a  stopper,  for  watching  the 
pn^ress  of  the  operation,  and  fur  enabling;  the  workmen  to  determine  the  degree 
of  heat  to  be  applied,  and  other  (nrcumstonces.  By  another  arrangement  the 
before-mentioned  patentees  propose  to  erect  furnaces  with  several  tier*  of  cylin- 
drical  retorts,  placed  one  above  another,  with  their  necks  or  heads  projecting 
beyond  the  front  wall.  The  fire-place  is  covered  by  a  low  arch,  to  prevent  the 
fire  acting  too  violentiy  upon  the  lowermost  vessels ;  but  through  the  arch 
aperture*  are  made  for  the  circulation  of  the  heated  ur  among  the  vessels  above. 
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Tie  carbonate  of  nnc,  wbich  is  employed  as  a  white  pigment,  is  maimfiMitmcd 
by  pouring  into  a  solution  of  zinc,  in  sulphuric  acid,  a  solution  of  carbonate  ol 
ammonia,  and  afterwards  washing  and  drving  the  precipitate.  The  next  im- 
portant use  of  zinc  is  in  the  fabrication  of  those  useful  and  beautiful  alloys  with 
copper,  called  brass,  prince's  metal,  &c.     See  Alloy,  Coffer^  Brass,  &c. 

Blende  is  the  native  sulphuret  of  zinc  *  the  two  substances  are,  however, 
difficult  to  combine  artificially.  The  diluted  sulphuric  acid  dissolTes  zinc,  giving 
out  much  heat  to  the  solvent,  while  hydrogen  escapes.  An  undissolved  residue 
is  left,  which  Proast  says,  is  a  mixture  of  arsenic,  lead,  and  copper.  The  white 
vitriol,  or  white  copperas,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  is  cxystallised  rapidlv,  resem- 
bling loaf  sugar.  Sulphurous  acid  also  dissolves  zinc,  sidpburetted  hydrogea 
being  evolved.  Diluted  nitric  add  rapidly  dissolves  zinc,  producing  much  heat, 
with  the  extrication  of  nitrous  gas.  Muriatic  acid  operates  violentty  upon  zioc, 
dbengaging  much  hydrogen.  The  phoephoricy  fluoric,  carbonic,  acetic,  suc- 
cinic, benzoic,  oxalic,  tartaric,  citric,  and  other  acids,  operate  upon  zinc,  with 
various  energy.  The  zinc  is  ]MPeeipitated  from  its  acid  solutions,  by  mesns  of 
the  alkalies  and  soluble  earths ;  the  former  re-cUssolving  the  metal,  if  they  he 
in  excess.  Most  of  the  alloys  or  metallic  combinations  with  zinc,  have  already 
been  noticed  under  other  heads. 

ZIRCONIA.  A  metallic  substance,  discovered  in  the  jarzon  of  Ceyloo,  hj 
Klaproth,  in  1789.  It  unites  with  the  acids,  is  insoluble  in  the  pure  alkalies,  to 
soluble  in  alkaline  carbonates.  It  does  not  melt  before  the  blowpipe,  but  emib 
a  yellow  phosphoric  light  Strongly  heated  for  several  hours  in  a  cmdhle,  it 
undergoes  a  species  of  fusion ;  having  then  some  resemblance  to  poicelaiD, 
strikes  fire  with  steel,  scratches  glass,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  4.3. 
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